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THE   BOOKMAN. 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Journal. 

Bngllth  Editor  :-W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  H.A..  LL.D. 

American  Editors :- Prof .  HARRY  THUR5TON  PECK. 

of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y., 

-JAHES  HACARTHUR. 

THE  BOOKMAN  has  been  a  distinct  success  since  its  appearance  in  February,  189s. 
It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  ample  room  and  a  sufficient  clienUle 
among  the  great  multitude  of  readers  in  America  for  a  literary  journal  of  the 
same  character  as  the  English  Bookman,  and  its  brief  history  has  already 
thoroughly  justified  its  existence.  The  Churchman  says:  That  the  record 
which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made  for  itself  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success  can  easily  be  measured  by 
the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for  its  whole  plan  is  novel,  com- 
prehensive and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very  start  not  only  sustained  its 
reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent  criticism,  thorough  and  reliable 
workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along  the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which 
it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  advanced  with  every  number  and  increased  in 
literary  value  and  interest. 

WHILE  THE  New  York  Times  claims:  That  the  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical 
not  only  to  be  r-ead  but  to  use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it, 
for  it  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is 
nothing  that  fills  the  same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an 
unoccupied  place, — a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

WITHIN  the  compass  of  a  monthly  journal  the  Bookman  has  been  able  to  embrace 
all  parts  of  current  literature,  and  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that  it  not  only 
meets  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  but  will  cover  in  the  course 
of  the  year  at  least  as  much  ground  as  the  weekly  periodicals,  and  at  less  ex- 
.  pense.  The  Bookman  in  brief  has  proved  to  be,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  a 
vade  viecum  for  everybody  who  reads  or  writes. 

IN  ADDITION 

to  the  features  which  have  made  The  Bookman  popular  with  its  constituency, 
we  are  able  to  announce  (in  co-operation  with  the  Outlook)  for  1896  the  serial 

Publication  of  Ian  Maclaren's  first  novel,  Kate  Carnegie,  with  illustrations  by 
rederick  C.  Gordon,  who  visited  Drumtochty  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
**  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  and  which  lan'Maclaren  says  has  been  illustrated 
*'after  an  admirable  and  understanding  fashion."  The  time  is  early  in  this 
century;  and  the  love  story  of  a  Covenanter  minister  and  a  girl  of  Jacobite  de- 
scent. 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT.— Im  Bookman  is  unusually  complete  and  fresh  in 
the  matter  of  news.  By  its  means  the  latest  Literary  Gossip,  American,  British 
and  Continental,  is  brought  to  readers  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

NEW  WRITERS. — The  Bookman  will  continue  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  new 
and  rising  authors  of  the  day.    Portraits  and  other  illustrations  will  also  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  ARTICLES.— The  Bookman  will  be  noted  as  here- 
tofore for  its  timely  and  important  miscellaneous  articles.  The  Series  of  Living 
Critics  begun  in  the  October  number  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year; 
also  that  on  Neglected  Books.  The  interesting  papers  which  have  appeared  on 
the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York  will  be  followed  by  several  on  the  Old 
Booksellers  of  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS. — The  Bookman  especially  aims  at  giving  prompt  reviews  of  new 
books  by  competent  critics.  Novel  Notes  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  readers  in  choosing  works  of  fiction. 

OUR  LONDON  LETTER.— The  Bookman  contains  a  London  Letter  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most  vivacious  and 
brilliant  writers  in  the  journalism  of  to-day. 

PARIS  LETTER.— The  Bookman  also  publishes  a  Paris  Letter  by  Robert  H.  Sherard, 
who  wields  an  equally  brilliant  pen. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY.— The  Bookman  surveys  periodi- 
cally the  field  of  Continental  literature  and  the  latest  educational  publications. 

AMONQ  THE  LIBRARIES.— The  Bookman  gives  especial  attention  to  Library 
Economy  and  accurate  news  from  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — The  Bookman  contains  matters  of  interest  to  collectors  of  rare 
books  and  bibliographers,  including  the  art  of  book-making  on  its  technical 
side. 

THE  BOOK  MART.— The  Bookman,    under  its   department,   ''The  Book  Mart," 

E resents  facts  of  an  interesting  and  novel  nature  alike  to  Bookreaders,  Book- 
uyers  and  Booksellers.  There  is  an  Eastern  and  Western  letter  embracing  the 
conditions  of  the  book  market  during  the  month ;  a  list  of  the  best  six  selling 
books  of  the  month  from  leading  booksellers  throughout  the  country,  whose 
hearty  co-operation  has  been  secured;  a  list,  also,  of  the  new  books  published 
during  the  month,  American,  British  and  ContinentaL 

FINALLY,  The  Bookman  aims  at  interesting  all  connected  with  books,  and  at  being 
thoroughly  readable.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  some  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  ureat  Britain  and  America  has 
been  obtained.  Among  those  who  have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman^ 
and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future,  are  the  following  : 

HAMILTON   W.  MABIE,  THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE. 

J.  M.  BARRIE,  ROBERT   HOE, 

BRANDER   MATTHEWS,  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 

PROF.  HENRY   DRUMMOND,  ADOLPH   COHN, 

-GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY  FREDERICK  WEDMORE, 

STEPHEN   CRANE,  BEVERLEY  CHEW, 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN,  JANE   BARLOW, 

HALL  CAINE,  EDMUND  GOSSE, 

CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT, 

SIR   GEORGE   DOUGLAS,  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 

A.  T.  OyiLLER-COUCH,  PROF.  CHAS.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

MELVIL   DEWEY,  PROF.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 

"NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  DR.  ALBERT  SHAW, 

GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  BLISS  CARMAN, 

ALICE  M.  BACON,  E.  S.  NADAL, 

KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON,  LIONEL  JOHNSON, 

•GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  H.  B.  MARRIOTT-WATSON, 

JAMES  ASHCROFT  NOBLE. 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  published  on  the  25th  of  each  month.  It  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at 
.20  cents  per  copy.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  news- 
dealers, and  by 

0000,  /VIEAO  &  CO/VlPANy, 

Publishers  of  THE  BOOKV^^iT^,  H9  &  151  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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JUST  TU  BUSH  ED, 

A  New  Historical  Novel. 

KING   NOANETT. 

A  Story  of  Old  Virginia  and  the  Massacliusetts  Bay. 

By  F.  J.  STIMSON  (J.  S.  of  Dale). 

Author  of  '*  Pirate  Gold  ; ''  "  Guerndale  ;  "  *'  Slimson's  Law  Glossary,"  Etc. 

With  twelve  full-pnge  illustrations  and  a  cover  design  from  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
heroine,  by  Henry  Sandham,  R.C.A. 

'"  King  Noanett '  is  of  unusual  interest  and  value.     .Mr.  Stimson  never  wastes  words." — Mu-  York  HcraU. 

"  '  King  Noanett'  is  a  most  remarkable  romance." — RookiflUr,  (^QcxvuieaUr  and  Stationer. 

**  A  novel  of  remarlcable  literary  merit  and  mterest." — Baton  'Tramcrht. 

"  And  *  King  Noanett '  is  an  achievement  of  the  first  order.  In  point  of  literary  finish,  the  only  story  which  seems  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  it  is  Stevenson's  '  Kidnapped  * :  and  in  respect  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  plot,  it  stands  absolutely  alone,  and  will 
so  continue  no  matter  how  large  be  the  number  of  imitators,  the  popularity  of  the  narrative  is  certain  to  breed. 

'*  Were  I  to  analyze  Mr.  Stimson's  narrative  in  detail,  I  should  be  depriving  my  readers  of  sharing  with  me  the  thrill  of  surprise 
with  which  I  bid  down  the  book.  That  there  was  to  be  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  plot  1  was  suspicious  ;  but  that  events  were  to 
take  precisely  the  turn  they  did  was  what  I  least  anticipated. 

"Jennifer  is  a  charming  and  original  creature."— Edward  Bright  in  The  Illustrated  ^American.  , 

**  Among  the  novels  relating  to  life  in  this  country  in  early  colonial  times,  this  story  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  best,  in  its 
freedom  from  prosaic  realism  andm  its  strict  regard  for  truth  in  recalling  vigorously  other  times  and  other  manners." — ^oitou  Budjfet, 

"It  is  American  in  its  subject,  it  is  by  an  American,  and  it  presses  very  close  to  the  place  reserved  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
public  for  *the  great  American  novel,'  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  actually  fill  it.  Both  author  and  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  Important  contribution  to  contemporary  fiction.*'— A/«r/ /ore/  PoU. 

**  It  is  a  most  remarkable  romance.  A  love  story,  as  ouaint  and  pure  and  pretty  as  was  ever  penned.  It  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
l^rtat  novels  of  the  season."— 'BooAi^-Z/^r,  Neu'uiealer  and  Stationer. 

'Mt  is  his  strongest  piece  of  fiction.  *J.  S.  of  Dale*  has  the  true  story-teller's  art.  From  the  first  page  of  his  book  to  the  last 
the  interest  never  flags;  indeed,  it  grows  hotter — like  the  shepherd  bd*s  arrow,  which  caught  tire  as  it  new.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  the  splendid  spirit  of  romance — the  fire  fever  of  sword  and  spur  is  quite  as  much  at  home  in  Yankee  wilds  and  Puritan  streets, 
as  it  is  in  the  dungeons  and  castles  where  Dumas  and  Scott  housed  it.  So  Ur  as  1  know,  this  is  the  first  American  novel  of  which 
this  can  be  said. 

"Miles  Courtenay  is  king  of  the  book.  This  is  a  royal  character  :  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  (to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated)  could 
have  asked  for  no  more  subtler  compliment  to  his  race." — Commercial  /tdvertiier. 

"  It'S  published  with  unstinted  luxury  by  Lam»on,  Wolffe,  &  Co.  All  ^ints  of  advanced  book-making  adorn  this  volume.  The 
book  is  best  praised  in  the  reading.  It  rejects  word  treatment :  the  closing  of  it  leaves  a  glow  upon  the  reader  which  rejects  expres- 
sion, only  suffusing  as  cooling  mist  which  testifies  that  it  is  near  the  heart. 

"The  past  week  brought  one  olthe  best  books  of  weeks,  even  of  months.  It  is  a  book  which  will  grow  into  favor,  and  cumula- 
tive with  tne  admiration  of  each  successive  reader  will  become  one  of  the  stories  best  liked  of  many,  most  fondly  turned  to  when 
others  pall.  *' —  ]Va  sbinfton  Times. 

**  There  runs  through  the  book  a  strain  of  the  purest  chivalry,  which  imbues  the  story  with  a  higher  ideal  value  than  that  of 
any  recent  work  except  *  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.*  " — Time  and  tbe  Hour,  Boston. 

Other  Recent  Books  Published  by  Lamson,  IVolffe,  S-  Co. 

A  BAD  PENNY,  by  John  T.  Wheelwright.     With  ten  full-page  illustrations  by  F.  G.  Attwood,  $1.25. 

FAIRY  TALES,  by  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett.     With  twelve  full-page  illustrations  by  Ethel  Reed,  $2.00. 

VERA   VORONTZOFF,   by  Sonya   Kovalevsky  :   rendered  into    English  by  Anna  von   RydingsvArd 
(Baroness  von  Proschwitz),  $1.25. 

EARTH'S  ENIGMAS,     A  volume  of  Stories,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  $1.25. 

LOW  TIDE  ON  GRAND  PR^.    A  Book  of  Lyrics,  by  Bliss  Car.man,  $1.00. 

BEHIND  THE  ARRAS.    A  Book  of  the  Unseen,  by  Buss  Car.man.     With  illustrations  by  T.  B.  Mete- 
yard,  $1.50. 

TWO  UNPUBLISHED  ESSAYS,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  $1.00. 

THE  GOLD  FISH  OF  GRAN  CHIMO,  by  Charles  F.  Lummis.     With  seven  full-page  illustrations  by 
Henry  Sandha.m,  R.C.A.,  $1.50. 

MAGDA,  by  Herman  Sudermann.    Translated  by  Charles- Edward  Amory  Winslow.    With  a  cover-design 
and  title-page  by  Louis  J.  Rhead.     $1.00. 

THE  LOVE  STORY  OF  URSULA  WOLCOTT.     Being  a  Tale  in  Verse  of  the  Time  of  the  Great 
Revival  in  New  England.     By  Charles  Knowles  Bolton.     With  illustrations  by  Ethel  Reed.     $1.00. 

To  Be  Issued  in  the  Early  Part  of  September. 

EX  LIBRIS — Essays  of  a  Bookplate  Collector.     By  Charles  Dexter  Allen.     Limited  to  800  copies,  of 
which  750  will  be  sold  at  $3.00  each  ;  and  50  copies,  bound  in  vellum,  on  special  paper,  at  $10.00  each. 

Lamson,  Wolffe,  &  Company, 

6,  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON.  156,  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK.  And  LONDON. 
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Harper  &  Brothers'  Newest  Books* 


A  Story  of  the  Heavenly  Camp- Fires. 

By  One  with  a  New  Name,  lomo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.2S. 

The  Pith  of  Astronomy. 

[Without  Mathematics.]  The  Latest  Facts  and 
Figures  as  Developed  by  the  Giant  Teles- 
copes. By  Samuel  G.  Bayne.  With  19  Illus- 
trations,    ibmo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.00. 

Tales  of  Fantasy  and  Fact. 

By  Brander  Matthews,  author  of  **  Vij^nettes  of 
Manhattan  '*  etc.  With  an  Illustration  by  A. 
B.  Frost.      Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 

$1.25. 

Love  is  a  Spirit. 

A  Novel.     By    Julian     Hawthorne.     Post  8vo, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

Marie  Twain's  Joan  of  Arc. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  the 
Sieur  Louis  de  Conte,  her  Page  and  secre- 
tary. Freely  Translated  out  of  the  Ancient 
French  into  Modern  English  from  the  Orig- 
inal Unpublished  Manuscript  in  the  National 
Archives  of  France,  by  Jean  Fran<;ois  Alden. 
Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  V. 
Du  Mono,  and  from  reproductions  of  Old 
Paintings  and  Statues.  Crown  8vo,  Qoth, 
Ornamental,  $2.50. 

Mark  Twain. 

New  Library  Editions  from  New  Electrotype 
Plates.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 
other  Illustrations,  $i.7S. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  In  King  Arthur's 
Court.     Illustrated,  $1 .75. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Illustrated, 
Si. 75. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.    Illustrated,  $1.75. 
Other  volumes  to  follow. 


Black  Diamonds. 

A  Novel.  By  Maurus  Jokai.  Translated  by 
Frances  A.  Gerard.  With  a  Photogravure 
Portrait,  lomo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i.«>o. 
In  **  The  Odd  Number  Series." 

The  Ouananiche 

And  its  Canadian  Environment.  By  E.  T.  D. 
Chambers.  With  an  introduction  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard,  D.  S.  O.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2.00. 

Mrs.  Gerald. 

A  Novel.     By  Maria   Louise   Pool,  author  of 
**  Roweny  in  Boston  "  *'  Dally  "  etc.     Illus- 
trated by  W.  A.  Rogers.     Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.50. 

To  the  Barren  Grounds. 

On  Snow-Shoes  to  the  Barren  Ground.  Twenty- 
eight  Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-Oxen  and 
Wood-Bison.  By  Caspar  Whitney.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3.50. 

The  Under  Side  of  Thlns:s. 

A  Novel.  By  Lilian  Bell.  With  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1.25. 

The  Crimson  Sign. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  of  Mr.  Gervase 
Orme,  sometime  Lieutenant  in  Mountjoy's 
Regiment  of  Foot.  By  S.  R.  Keightley. 
author  of  *'  The  Cavaliers."  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

A  Novel.  By  Will  Payne.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.25. 

The  Silk  of  the  Kin«. 

A  Novel.  By  L.  McManus.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.00. 


Novels  by  Thomas  Hardy^ 

New  and  Uniform  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth  : 


Wessex  Tales.    $i.:;o. 
Desperate  Remedies.    $i.so. 
Jude  the  Obscure.    Illustrated.  $1.75. 
A  Laodicean.    $1.50. 
The  Hand  of  Etheiberta.    $1.50. 
The  Woodlanders.    $k^o. 


The  Trumpet-Major.    $  1 .  50. 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  $1.50. 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge.    $1.50. 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.    $1.50. 
Two  on  a  Tower.    Si. 50. 
Return  of  the  Native.    $1.50. 


Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 


Harper  &  Brothers,   Publishers,   New  York» 
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Some  September  Books. 

EMILY  DICKINSON'S  POEMS. 

Third  Series.  Edited  by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Uniform  with  First  and  Second  Series, 
$1 .25.     White  and  gold,  $t . 50. 

"  The  intellectual  activity  of  EmiW  Dickinson  was  so  great  that  a  large  and  a  characteristic  claim  is  still  possible  among  her 
literary  material,  and  this  third  volume  ot  her  verses  is  put  forth  in  response  to  the  repeated  wish  of  the  admirers  of  peculiar  genius.  '*' 
Introduction. 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  author  of*  Modern  German  Literature."     i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.so. 

Public  Opinion  says  of  *'  Modem  German  Literature  *' :  "An  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  accounts  of  German 
literature." 

"  More  than  this  book  contains  of  the  history  of  German  literature,  as  Dr.  Wells  has  said,  the  man  of  general  culture  need  not 
know  ;  but  less  than  it  contains  he  will  hereafter  be  answerable  for  not  knowing,  now  that  so  judicious  and  genial  a  guide  stands 
ready  to  impart  it  to  him." — Bookman. 

'*  Dr.  Wells  brin^  to  his  work  a  clear  vision,  sound  thought,  and  careful  study,  and  a  love  for  the  subject  that  makes  every- 
thing fresh  and  refreshing." — Springjuld  Republican. 

POEMS  BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIUS. 

Translated  from  the  Twenty-sixth  German  Edition  by  Mary  J.  Safford.     Portrait.     i6mo,  Cloth,  $i.^a. 

'*  How  she  acquired  the  exquisite  literary  style  she  possesses  will  not  be  explained  this  side  of  the  hereafter."— /'^f/a</^/p^/<lr 
TcUgrmpb. 

*'  Here  is  a  woman  who,  by  sheer  force  of  Genius,  has  risen,  in  a  few  months,  from  a  common  laborer  of  the  fields  to  be 
known  as  one  of  Germany's  most  popular  modern  poets.  The  striking  thing  in  her  poems  is  their  lyrical  quality.  Whether  the 
thought  be  sad  or  hopeful,  the  singing  quality  of  the  verse  is  ever  apparent."— A^rtcr  York  Tribune. 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  KEYNOTES  SERIES. 

i6mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  each. 

DAY-BOOKS.    Chronicles  of  Good  and  Evil.     By  Mabel  E.  Wotton. 

IN  SCARLET  AND  QREY.     Stories  of  Soldiers  and  others.      By  Florence  Henniker  ;    with 
THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  REAL,  by  Thomas  Hardy  and  Florence  Henniker  (in  collaboration). 

UQLY  IDOL.     By  CLAuok  Nicholson. 

THE  WORLD  BEAUTIFUL. 

Second  Series.  By  Lilian  Whiting,  author  of  *' The  World  Beautiful'*  and  "From  Dreamland  Sent." 
i6mo.  Cloth,  $1.00.     White  and  gold,  $1.25. 

*'  Rarelv  does  a  book  appear  more  rich  in  thought,  suggestive,  helpful,  practical,  unique,  and  forcible  in  its  lessons  for  daily 
life."-y.  ly.  CbaduHck. 

THE  PURITAN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  First  Church  m  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.  8vo,  Cloth.  3  illus- 
trations, $2.00. 

An  admirably  vrritten  series  of  historical  studies,  from  original  sources,  in  a  simple,  direct,  vigorous  style. 

OLD  COLONY  DAYS. 

By  May  Alden  Ward,  author  of  "  Dante,"  **  Petrarch,"  etc.    i6mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Well  written,  interesting  accounts  of  various  matters  connected  with  Plymouth  Colony,  etc. 

MY  LADY'S  HEART. 

A  Story.     By  Ellis  Markoe.     i6mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  charming,  romantic  little  love  story,  written  with  rare  simplicity  and  grace,  and  like  an  exquisite  miniature  painting  in  its 
perfection  of  detail. 

NUGi«  LITTERARIi«; 

or,  Brief  Essays  on  Literary,  Social,  and  otiier  Themes.     By  William  Matthews,   author  o< 
•*  Getting  on  in  the  World,"  etc.     i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Full  of  new  and  interesting  material. 


j4t  all  Bookstores.     Mailed  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

ROBERTS    BROS.,    Publishers,    Boston 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S 

SEPTEMBER  BOOKS. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

New  Riverside  Edilion,  from  new  plates.  Thoroughly  edited  and  rearranged,  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes.  With  Portraits,  Views  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Homes, 
and  other  illustrations,  and  engraved  title-pages.  In  i6  volumes,  crown  8vo, 
handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  each. 

This  will  be  a  handsome,  everyway  desirable  edition  of  the  writings  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  of  American  women.  It  is  edited  with  great  care,  printed  from  new  plates,  clear  large  type,  and 
bound  in  fme  library  style. 

READY  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

THE  MINISTER'S  WOOING.  AGNES  OF  SORRENTO. 

THE  PEARL  OF  ORR'S  ISLAND. 

Large-paper  Edition^  limited  to  250  copies,  printed  on  the  best  of  paper.     Each  set  has  Mrs.  Sto'jce's  auto- 
graphy "dcritten  a  few  mouths  ago  expressly  for  this  Edition. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

By  Thokntow  K.  Lothrop.  In  the  American  Statesmen  Series. 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

As  Governor  of  New  York.,  United  States  Senator,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Seward  was  obliged  to  deal  with  questions 
of  great  importance  and  of  serious  practical  difficulty :  and  he 
brought  to  these  the  grasp  of  a  true  statesman  as  well  as  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  power,  unusual  political  philosophy,  and  a 
broad,  comprehensive  patriotism.  Mr.  Lothrop  tells  the  story 
of  his  career  and  achievements  with  generous  appreciation. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  5ENSE  OF  DANTE*5  DIVINA 

COMMEDIA. 

By  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.    New  Edition,     izmo,  f  1.25. 

Dr.  Harris  is  a  profound  student  of  philosophy  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  thoughtful  of  writers  on  subjects  of  the 
deepest  philosophical  character.  As  the  work  of  such  a  scholar 
and  thinker,  this  book,  which  embodies  long  and  thorough  study 
of  Dante,  commends  itself  primarily  to  all  students  of  Dante,  and 
hardly  less  to  all  serious-ninded  readers. 

TALK5  ON  WRITING  ENGLISH. 

By  Arlo  Bates.  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  author  of  "The  Hhilis- 
lines,"  "The  Pagans/'  etc.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  is  an  admirable  book  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  to 
write  naturally  and  effectively.  It  is  simple,  clear,  full  of  helpful 
suggestions  and  illustrations  which  empnasize  the  author's  state- 
ments. Mr.  Bates  has  two  rate  oualifications  for  writing  such  a 
book,— he  knows  very  well  what  ne  wants  to  say.  and  he  knows 
how  to  say  it  in  an  easy,  colloquial,  attractive  style. 

A  PRIMER  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

By  Charles  F.  Rioiardson,  Professor  of  Literature  in  Dartmouth 
College.  Nfw  Eiiitioit,  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date. 
With  portraits  of  eight  authors,  views  ot  their  homes,  and  a 
full  index.     i8mo. 

In  revising  this  popular  book  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Professor 
Richardson  has  rewritten  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  virtually 
a  new  book,  while  retaining  all  the  features  ^hich  gave  the 
former  editions  their  great  popularity.  It  is  an  excellent,  concise 
account  of  American  writers  and  their  works  from  earlv  colonial 
davs  to  the  present  time,  valuable  for  reference  and  for  use  in 
scnools. 


A  PHRASE-BOOK  PROM  THE  POETIC  AND  DRA- 
MATIC WORKS  OP  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

To  which  is  added  an  index  containing  the  significant  words  not 
elsewhere  noted.  By  Maria  Ada  Molinevx,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
I  vol.,  8vo,  $5.00. 

This  book  contains  the  quotable  passages  of  Browning*s 
works,  arranged  and  indexed  under  leading  words  ;  also  a  list  of 
all  the  notable  proper  names,  compounds,  rare  words,  and  pecu* 
liarities  of  Browning's  diction,  with  references  to  the  poems  and 
passages  in  which  the^  occur.  These  references  are  to  the  River- 
side hdition  of  Browning  in  six  volumes,  and  to  the  Cambridge 
Edition  in  one. 

A  SECOND  CENTURY  OP  CHARADES. 

By  William  Bellamy,  author  of  "  A  Century  of  Charades.** 
iSmo,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  former  book  has  fairly  established  itself  as  a 
classic  in  its  peculiar  department.  The  new  hundred  Charades 
are  of  the  same  unioue  character  as  the  former,— thoughtful,  in- 
genious, brilliant,  delightfully  puzzling,  and  very  satisfactory 
when  guessed. 

A-BIRDINQ  ON  A  BRONCO. 

By  Fi.oRBNCB  A.  Merriam,  author  of  "  Bird-*  Throush  an  Opera 
Glass.*'  and  "  My  Summer  in  a  Mormon  Village."  with 
numerous  illustrations.     i6mo,  $i.2S. 

In  this  book  Miss  Merriam,  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  bird- 
lovers  and  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  observers,  writes  enter- 
tainingly of  birds  and  their  nests  in  Southern  California.  The 
little  book  is  full  of  charm  to  bird-lovers,  even  though  to  many 
of  them  the  birds  described  and  pictured  are  more  or  less 
unfamiliar. 

KINDEROARTEN*PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiccin  and  Nora  Archibald  Sxitii.  authors  of 
"Froebel's  Gifts,*'  "Froebels  Occupations,"  etc.  i  vol., 
i6mo,  f  1.00. 

This  book  is  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  Tbc  Rrpublic 
o/CbiUboOii,  the  general  title  under  which  the  three  books  above 
mentioned  will  be  known.  The  first  was  devoted  to  those  gifts 
which  properly  attract  and  train  the  mind  of  the  child :  the  second , 
to  those  occupations  which  continue  the  child's  scientific  devel- 
opment and  enlist  the  interest ;  and  the  third  discusses  the  car- 
dinal principles  and  the  normal  practice  of  the  kindergarten.— the 
whole  forming  a  remarkably  lull  and  clear  Handbook  for  the 
Kindergartner,  and  hardly  less  valuable  and  helpful  to  the  mother 
of  young  children. 


Sold  by  Bookselli-rs.     Stnt  postpaid  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLm  &  COMPANY,  Boston ;  11 E.  irth  Street,  New  York. 
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D.  Applcton  &  Co/s  New  Books 


MARCH  HARES 

By  Harold  Frederic,  author  of  '*  The  Damnation  of 
Theron  Ware,"  **In  the  Valley,"  etc.  lOmo, 
cloth,  special  binding.  Si. 25. 

In  *'  March  Hares"  Mr.  Frederic  has  written  an  original,  whty, 
and  delightful  story  which  will  increase  the  number  of  his  readers 
and  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  novels  of  the  season. 

*'One  of  the  most  cheerful  novels  we  have  chanced  upon  for 
many  a  day.  It  has  much  of  the  rapidity  and  visor  of  a  smartly 
written  farce,  with  a  pervading  fresnness  a  smartlv  written  farce 
rarely  possesses.... A  book  decidedly  worth  reading. "—i!.o*««/a« 
Saturday  T^rvirw. 

YEKL 

A  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.  By  A.  Cahan. 
Uniform  with  **The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

*'A  new  and  striking  tale.  The  charm,  the  verity,  the  literary 
value  of  the  book  depend  upon  its  study  of  character,  its  'local 
color,'  its  revelation  to  Americans  of  a  social  state  at  their  very 
doors,  of  which  they  have  known  nothing  . .  .The  characters  are 
vividly  depicted  with  graphic  descriptive  skill,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  not  a  hint  of  preachiness." — N.  Y.  Times. 

MAGGIE :  A  GIRL  OF  THE  STREETS 

By  Stephen  Crane,  author  of  **The  Rec*  Badge  of 
Courage,"  etc.  Uniform  with  **The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage."  Third  Edition.   i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

*^  By  writing  *  Maggie  *  Mr.  Crane  has  made  for  himself  a  per- 
manent place  m  literature. . .  .Zola  himself  scarcely  has  surpassed 
its  tremendous  portrayal  of  throbbing,  breathing,  moving  life." 
— iT^C-  V'  (Mail  and  Express, 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE 

An  Episode  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  Stephen 
Crane.    Twelfth  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

*'  Never  before  have  we  had  the  seamy  side  of  glorious  war  so 

well  depicted The  rank  and  file  ha^  its  historian  at  last,  and 

we  have  had  nothing  finer.*' — Cbicaj^  Eveaiag  *Post. 

THE  SENTIMENTAL  SEX 

By  Gertrude  Warden.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00.  • 


**  The  story  forms  an  admirable  study.  The  style  b  graphi 
the  plot  is  original,  and  is  cleverly  wrought  oxii.  —PbHadelpbi 
Ev€HiHg  Bulletin. 


hie, 
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GREEN  GATES 

An  Analysis  of  Foolishness.  By  Mrs.  K.  M.  C.  Mere- 
dith (Johanna  Staats),  author  of  "Drumsticks," 
etc.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

**  Crisp  and  delightful. . . .  Fascinating,  not  so  much  for  what  it 
suggests  as  for  its  manner  and  the  cleverly  outlined  people  who 
walk  through  its  pages." — Chicago  7imm-HeraU. 

WITH  THE  FATHERS 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Other 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
Prof.  J.  B.  McM  aster,  author  of  "A  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States."    1 2mo,  cloth,  $1 .50. 

"Noteworthy  studies  in  American  hiiXory.''—T*biladelpbia 
'Press. 

*'  Scholarly,  philosophical,  instructive,  and  eminently  readable. 
We  recommend  the  volume  especially  to  the  young  voter.'" — 
"Buffalo  Courier. 

*'  Can  have  but  a  marked  value  as  a  work  of  reference." — Bos- 
ioH  tAdvertiser. 


SIR  HARK 

A  Tale  of  the  First  Capital.  By  Anna  Robeson  Brown. 
i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

"  One  could  hardlv  imagine  a  more  charming,  short  historical 

tale It  is  almost  classic  m  its  simplicity  and  dignity.'  —fi<i//i- 

more  (T^ews. 

THE  nONETARY  and  BANKING  PROBLEfl 

By  Logan  G.  McPherson.     i2mo,  cloth, Si. 00. 

**  I  regard  .McPherson *s  ^  Monetary  and  Banking  Problem  '  as  a 
most  excellent  book  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our  recent  educa- 
tional literature  on  the  nature,  orii(in,  and  function  ot  money, 
which  one  must  thoroughly  and  correctly  understand  before  he 
can  be  able  to  reason  correctly  about  the  silver  problem." — Hoi^ 
'David  A.  WeUs. 

WAGES  AND  CAPITAL 

An  Examination  of  the  Wages  Fund  Doctrine  By  F. 
W.Taussig,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Har- 
vard University,  author  of  *'  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  States"  and  **The  Silver  Situation  in  the 
United  States."     i2mo,  cloth,  $i.so. 

**A  distinct  addition  to  our  literature  on  general  economics 

There  can  be  lo  (Question  as  to  the  importance  of  Dr.  Tau>sig^s 
temperate  discussion  of  a  Question  which  has  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  scholars  on  botn  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Our  author 

offers  the  conclusions  which  a  brilliant  and  independent  mind 

has  reached  after  patient  and  impartial  mvestigation  of  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  <\\xts\\on."—'Pbiladetpbia  Evening  ^Bulletin. 

HANDBOOK  OF  BIRDS 

Of  Eastern  North  America.  With  Keys  to  the  Spec- 
ies ;  Descriptions  of  their  Plumages,  Nests,  etc.; 
their  Distribution  and  Migrations.  By  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Or- 
nithology, American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
With  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Tliird  Edition. 
i2mo,  Library  Edition,  cloth,  $3.00  ;  Pocket  Edi- 
tion, flexible  morocco,  $3.50. 

**  Far  and  away  the  best  book  that  has  appeared  in  this  or  any 
other  country  for  many  years  ;  it  is  easily  first,  and  with  a  long  in- 
terval aftiong  numerous  recent  competitors  for  public  favor..  ..The 
book  would  make  its  way  in  the  bird  world,  as  a  tetct-book,  even 
if  it  were  anonymous. ...  In  its  own  field  it  will  stand  for  an  indef- 
inite period  without  a  possible  rival.'' — New  York  Evening  Post. 

FAillLlAR  FLOWERS  OF  FIELD 
AND  GARDEN 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Illustrated  with  200 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Third  Edition.  1 2 mo. 
Library  Edition,  cloth,  $1.75  ;  Pocket  Edition, 
flexible  morocco,  $2.25. 

**  The  book  will  do  much  to  more  fully  acquaint  the  reader 
with  those  plants  of  field  and  garden  treated  upon  with  which  he 
may  be  but  partly  familiar,  and  go  a  long  way  towards  correcting 
many  popular  errors  existing  in  the  matter  of  colors  or  flowers, 
a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Mathews  has  devoted  much  attention,  and 
in  which  he  is  now  a  recognized  authority  in  the  trade.'— iTy'^tf 
York  Florists'  Exchange. 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVE5 

By  F.  Schuyler  MATHEws,authorof*' Familiar  Flow- 
ers of  Field  and  Garden,"  **The  Beautiful  Flower 
Garden, "etc.  Illustrated  with  over  200  Drawings 
from  Nature  by  the  Author.     !2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

**A  book  of  large  value  to  the  student,  while  it  gives  the  tech- 
nical name,  the  text  is  nowhere  burdened  by  such  terms  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  common  reader,  who  gathers  a  wide  and  valu- 
able knowledge  which  will  awaken  new  interest  in  every  tramp 
through  the  tortsi."-  Cbicjgo  Intcr-Ocean. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or.  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  o/ price.,  by  the publiihcrs. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 

List  of  Standard  Reference  Works  includes  { 

■ 

THE  NEW  I 

I 

CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE 

A  dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  articles  ; 
illustrated  by  more  than  3»5oo  engravings  ;  over  11,000,000  words,  and  i7»5<^ 
colufnns  of  reading  matter. 

Rewritten  and  Enlarged  by  American  and  English  Editors,  International  in 
Character.  Based  upon  the  most  recent  Census  Returns,  and  Corrections  and  Ad- 
ditions  made  up  to  the  day  of  printing. 

The  New  Popular  Edition.  In  10  volumes.  Imperial  octavo.  Cloth  binding, 
$20.00  net ;  half  leather  binding,  $25.00  net. 


Worcester's  Unabrids^ed  Quarto 
Dictionary 

Sheep,  marbled  edges,  $10.00;  half  Turkey  morocco, 
marbled  edges,  $12.00;  half  Russia,  marbled 
edges,  $12.00;  half  Russia,  vermilion  edges, 
$12.50;  full  Russia,  marbled  edges,  $16.00;  full 
Russia,  vermilion  edges,  $16.^0;  full  Turkey, 
marbled  edges,  $16.00;  full  Turkey,  extra  gilt 
edges,  $17.00.  The  above  styles,  with  Denison's 
Patent  Inde.x,  7^  cents  additional. 

Lippincott's  Pronouncing^  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mytholos^y 

New  Editioa.    Thoroughly  Revised  and 
Qreatly  Enlarged 

REDUCED  ONE-THIRD  IN  PRICE 

■Containing  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  All 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Complete  in  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  2,550 
pages.  Sheep,  $8. 00  net;  half  Turkey,  $10.00 
net;  half  Russia,  $10.00  net.  Two- Volume  Edi- 
tion. Sheep,  per  set,  $10.00  net;  half  Turkey, 
$12.00  net. 


Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of    the   World 

Edition  of  1895.    With  Late»t  Census  Returns 
Newly  Revised  and  Enlarged 

REDUCED  ONE-THIRD  IN  PRICE 

y4  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  IVorld,  containing  notices 
of  over  iJ5,6o6  places,  with  recent  and  authen- 
tic information  respecting  the  Countries,  Islands, 
Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc^  in  every 
portion  of  the  globe ;  also,  the  Census  for 
18.S0-18.X).  Originally  edited  by  Joseph  Thomas, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  **  Lippincott's  Pronounc- 
ing Biographical  Dictionary,  *' Thomas's  Pro- 
nouncing Medical  Dictionary,"  etc.  One  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  neariy  3,000  pages.  Library 
sheep,  $8.00  net ;  half  Turkey,  $10.00  net ;  half 
half  Russia,  $10.00  net. 

Allibone*s  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
and  Supplement 

A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British 
and  American  Authors,  Living  and  Deceased.  By 
S.  AusTiM  Allibone,  LL.D.  With  Supplement. 
By  John  Foster  Kirk,  LL.D.  The  entire  work 
containing  the  Names  and  History  of  over  Eighty- 
three  Thousand  Authors.  Complete  in  five  im- 
perial octavo  volumes.  Cloth,  $^7.50  ;  sheep, 
$43. so;  half  Russia,  $1)0.00  ;  half  calf,  $ss.oo; 
half  morocco,  $55.00. 


THE  NEW  VARIORUM  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furniss,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.  Roy.il  octavo  volumes.  Extra  cloth,  uncut 
edges,  gilt  top,  $4.00.  The  ten  volumes  already  issued,  bjund  in  half  morocco,  unit  top,  $50.00.  Sold 
onlv  in  sets. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream        The  Merchant  of  Venice        Hamlet  (2  -coh.) 
The  Tempest  Romeo  and  Juliet  Macbeth 

'      As  You  Lilce  It  King;  Lear  Othello 


for  sale  hy  all  booksellers.     Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Publisbers, 

J.   B.   Lippfncott  Company,   Philadelphia 
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THE  WORKS  OF 

WEIR  MITCHELL. 

Jr.  W.lr  MhchfU  ii  ■I'.-iy.  ch.rmins  if  t  wnwr-Ufr. 

Qr.  Wtir  Miichcll  cm  r»l  mionibly  lurt  Itiil  iny  bouk  ht  miy  willr  »ill  wait  mtny 

Wlien  All  the  Woods  an  Green. 

"  A  book  for  the  lover  of  nature."  A  romance  of  the  Canadian  forests, 
full  pf  the  mvilery  of  the  woods,  and  enlivened  with  stirriiiy  adventure*. 
Fourth  edition,  410  pages,  $r. so. 

Characteristics. 

"  In  the  form  01  i  narrative,  the  author  has  given  the  resiiUii  of  a  careful 
study  (if  human  nature,  skilfully  dissecting  various  impulses,  and  discoursing 

etitTl.niiiingly  on  love  and  hate,  art,  I '"   '' u.-i-l   .7.1 ,:c     .... 

dialh,"    307  pages,  Si  .1=;, 

Collected  Poems. 

A  comrrlete  collection,  just  issued.    It  includes  the  diamatic  poems  "  Philip 
Vernon,"      Francis  Drake,"  "The  Cup  of  Youth,"  etc.,  as       " 
laneous  and  occasional  verse.     i:mo,  j^j  pages,  cloth,  $1. 

I        Far  in  the  Forest.         I  In  War  Time. 


:,  literature,  health,  sickness,  life,  and 


A  novel.  New 


,  cloth, S 


A  novel.  Nev 


cloth.  $1.25. 


A  Madeira  Party. 

Two  stories  of  the  days  of  our  fathers.     "Written  with  a  literary  art  that  in  its  way  is  wcllnij 
— Beacon,  Bofloii.     1O7;  pages,  dainty  leather  binding,  $1.00. 

'H.m  H^r-Jf,  Firr  QumIih;- 3  <hw  nmul  tt  Di .  Ifrir  Milrbrll.  will  i,  a  I'lJmr  srriji  fuUrr  0/ Ttr  C/ar,iry  Mj 
In'iapiuxr/illUitrj'o/siltMlifiltPt.Uirlfitaitl  rjiO-ljSo.  ,ikJ  af  Ibr  Rrwlalionary  War. 

PUBUSHED  BY  THE  CENTURY  CO..  UNiON~SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

BURNS    CENTENARY,     1896. 

vol..  I.  and  II.  Now  Ready  for  Delivery. 


DR.    ROBERT    CHAMBERS'S 
LIFE  AND    WORKS    OF    ROBERT    BURNS. 


and  Phoiogrsvurei  from  Otioinil  Driwing!  by  c".  Maktiii  Hakdie. 
A.RS.A,;  G.  O.  Kiid,  A.R.S.A.;  ud  G.  Pimi;  a  New  Phutogi: 
tteuga'*  Portrait,    In  4  vaiumei.  crown  SvD,p;l<:c.(i.^eiiih. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
ROBERT  BURNS. 


.\V«p  Bm*  /■:>  Ihi  ^u/itr  sf  THE  SQII'EKS." 

FLOTSAM  ;  The  Study  of  a  Life. 


n  ibe  draniacic 
m,    'Pl.^iiiin' 
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LONGMANS.  GREEN  &  CO.,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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New  Books  for  Fall  Reading 


We  have  maJe  a  careful  selection  of  piiblicalioiis  for  the  fall  jcason,  and 
bey  to  announce  a  few  of  the  lilies  now  ready. 

Our  mail-ordrr  and  import  departnienis  are  fully  organized  and  in 
c'lmpetenl  hands.  We  can  supply  all  the  new  books  of  all  Ihe  American  and 
tiiglish  publishers,  especially  theological  and  scientific  publications,  and  we 
make  a  specially  oftare  and  ou(-of-print  books.  English,  French,  and  German 
publicjlions  will  be  imported  on  order.     Cormpoiidiiicc  U  solicileJ. 


CLOTH  ETHTIOS^S  OC{_LY. 
NepheK 


J^l^loni 


midc  1  decided  hit  In  Englind, 


ritw.    thi  author  ii  bnt 


ariKTi!    ThtGrMWiiofthrCodji.QuBTULco.TL- 
A'llcr  Lady— The  MyiteriiKU  DiupiKiiince  orMti.  T. 

•HECE^r  ISSUES 

The  Lure  of  Fame 


Kho  hire  nvlmrd  tl.     The  N.  Y.   laurail.  •pUladilptlM 


P^PE%  AO^D  CLOTH  EDITION'S. 


APrinc 


Margaret  Carmlchael 


loljut 


..       ....   Golden  Shift,- "In  Honor  Bound."  " 

LKlIiirCold,"cic.  iinia,clglh,  ti-ij:  paper,  soce 

u.  Civin  and  David.  Uauldli  Mnnniand  hli  rijtKid  frL.._ 

t  haw  had  a  li»ing   proloiype."— Tit     1 


"I'ira^mm,  Londi 

"Aboul  Ihis  Gibfcon.  lei  me  tell  you  all 

Kertii  no  lymjaon  nf 'Dniiv  ttd  Ftll. 
You'll  find  IhiB  larnr  woTltorbuiy  pen 

The  bell— and  not  loo  Scotch  for  Eniliihmen  : 
There'l  lave  and  villainy-a  lubtle  plol 

Wdl  worliKl  out.    I  inigtn  tell  vou— but  I'll  not 

o.  Be      I  a  onre,  a      ™^^^^^^  London 

fi£C£3^r  ISSUES 

Under  Sealed  Orders 

{T6i;I  EJilMK.  ramplrllnr  Srvrnb  TtfiianJ.^    Bl-   C 
Aiim.authorof-TheWonnnWhoDid.-'rhel 


author  of  "An  Ocean  Kree  Ijr 
cloth.  $1  >3 ;  paper,  |o  centi. 

An  Ocean  Free  Lance 


DavJI-WonhIp  In  Pnacc ;  or, ' 


Poll  Svo.  clbih,  ! 


:    In    Cbcu.       By    Fjosi' 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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i\V«'  Book  by  Sir  John  Lubboik. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SWITZERLAND, 

AND  THB  CAUSES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE. 


jBy  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,   Bart.,   M.P.,   F.R.'S.,   D.C.L.,  LL.D.     With  numerous  pl.ms  and  illustrations, 
t        Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

By  the  same  author^  uni/ortn  with  the  above. 


\    THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE. 

|Two  Parts.     Complete  in  one  volume. 
\  xamOf  cloth,  $1.35. 

i 

) 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE 

and  the  Wonders  of  the  W'orld  We  Live 
In.  Wfth  numerous  illustrations. 
3d  edition.     lanio,  cloth,  $1.50. 


THE  USE  OF  LIFE. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.35. 


Just  Ready. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

»By  Edward  Bradford  Titchbnbr,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Pro- 
I  fessor  of  Psychology  at  Cornell  University,  Co-editor  of 
f  *' Mind  "and  of  the  **  American  Journal  of  Psychology." 
^     8vOf  cloth,  $1.50  Met. 


Just  Ready. 

THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. 

By  LfDWiG  Gattkrmann,  Ph.D.,  A.O..  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity o*  Heidelbers;.  Trans,  by  Wm.  B.  Shober,  In* 
stntctor  in  Orj^anic  Chemistry  in  the  Lehieh  University. 
Numerous  illustrations.  (Authorized  translation.)  xzmo, 
cloth,  $2.60  net. 


Just  I^i'tlih, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  TRANSFORMER. 

By  Dr.   Frederick  Bedbll,  of  Comeli  University.     With  illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,    $3.25  net. 

This  book  contains  an  extensive  treatment  of  the  laws  and  principles  governing  the  ©Deration  of  the  transformer.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  work  is  the  unitvand  sequence  of  treatment,  the  method  of  treatment  being  such  as  to  maUe  it  valuable  to  the  prac- 
tising[  engineer  as  a  work  ot  reference,  and  to  the  student  as  a  text-book.  The  book  contains  chapters  on  Transformer  Systems 
-of  Distrioution,  the  Design  and  Construction  of  Transformers,  Constant  Current  and  Constant  Potential  Transformers,  the 
Simple  Theory  and  the  General  Theory  of  Transformers,  Effects  of  Hysteresis  and  Foncault  Currents,  Transformer  Diatn'ams 
and  Transformer  Toting.  Graphical  methods  are  freely  employed.  There  are  about  four  hundred  pages,  with  over  two 
hundred  illustrationi. 


MODERN  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
and  Their  Construction. 

By  Henrv  Orford,  author  of  "Lens  Work  for  Amateurs.' 
with  illustrations.    z6mo,  cloth,  80  cents. 


ENGINEER  DRAUGHTMAN'S  WORK. 
Hints  for  Besrinners. 

By   a   Practical   DrauQhtsman.      With    illustrations    by  the 
Author.     i6nio,  cloth,  60  cents. 


t 
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New  Book  by  the  Author  of  *'  The  Flower  of  EnglattiVs  Face,''  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  CATHEDRAL  PILGRIMAGE. 

By  Mrs.  ^ulia  C.  R.  Dorr,  author  of  "The  Flower  of  England's  Face,"  "Friar  Anselmo,"  etc.     i8mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
{Miniature  Liln-ary.) 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

•*THE  FLOWER  OF  ENGLAND'S  FACE." 

Sketchef  0/ English  traz'el.    x8mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 


ROUNDELL  (EARL  OF  5ELB0RNE)  MEMO- 
RIALS—Family  and  Personal. 

Part  I.     1766-1865. 

By  RouKDELL  Palmer,  Earl  of  Selbome.    With  portraits, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^.00  net. 


I      etc. 

i 


MEMOIR  OF 
EDWARD  CRAVEN  HAWTREY,  D.D., 

Headm;ister.  and  afterwards  Provost,  of  Eton.  By  Francis 
Sr.  John  Thackeray,  M.A,,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Mapledur- 
ham,  and  formerly  Assistant  Master  of  Eton.  With  por' 
traits,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  fj.oo. 


A  A'e'Cf  J'o/ume. 


THE  MODERN  READER'S  BIBLE. 

iA  Series  of  Books  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  presented  in  Modern  Literary  Form.     Each  number  of  the  Series  edited,  with  an 
,  Introduction,  by  Richard  G.  Mo(;lton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Penn.),  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  iu  the  Univer- 

sity of  Chicago. 

GENESIS;  or.  The  Formation  of  the  Chosen  People. 

(Bible  History,  Part  I.)     i5mo,  cloth,  50  cents  ;  paste  grain  morocco,  gilt  top,  6^  cents. 


THB  BOOK  OF  JOB.  A  Dramatic 
Poem  in  which  are  embodied  Varying 
Solutions  of  the  Mystery  of  Life. 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  Oration  and 
Songs  of  Moses,  constituting  his  fare- 
well to  the  People  of  Israel. 


Already  Issued. 

ECCLESIA5TES.- WISDOM  OP  SOL- 
OMON. Each  is  a  Series  of  Connected 
Writings,  embodying,  from  different 
standpoints,  a  Solution  of  the  whole 
Mystery  of  Life. 

BIBLICAL  IDYLS.  The  Lyric  Idyl 
of  Solomon's  Song,  and  the  Epic  Idyls 
of  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Tobit. 


THE  PROVERBS.  A  Miscellany  of 
S  lyings  and  Poems  embodying  Isolated 
Observations  of  Life. 

eCCLESIASTICUS.  A  .Miscellany,  in- 
eluding  lunger  compositions,  still  em- 
bodying only  Isolated  Observations  of 
Life. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


The  London  Literary  JVorld  got  its 
colours  mixed  the  other  day.  It  spoke 
of  Mr.  Ciockett's  forthcoming  novel, 
The  Grey  Man^  to  be  published  in  the 
autumn,  as  The  Green  Man. 

It  was  under  the  trees  of  the  ten-min- 
ute-old  campus   of    the    University   of 

C ,   but  these  two  pretty   feminine 

creatures  were  younger  still.  They 
were  just  becoming  intimate.  They 
had  nice,  serious  foreheads,  sensible 
shoes,  well-bred  noses,  and  smoothly 
disposed  indigenous  hair.  And  said 
one  to  the  other,  said  she  :  **  What  de- 
gree are  you  studying  for  ?"  And  the 
other  replied  :  "  Why,  a  Ph.D.,  of  course. 
You  know  it  takes  a  year  longer,  but  I 
wouldn't  wear  any  other  gown  for 
worlds.  Those  trimmed  sleeves  are  too 
sweet  for  anything." 

Who  says  the  New  Woman  isn't  as 
weiblich  as  ever  ? 

The  Laiuer  Life  is  the  title  which  Mr. 
Francis  Gribble  has  chosen  for  his  new 
novel,  which  deals  with  the  world  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Gribble's 
thesis  is  that  speculation  destroys  in  a 
man  all  his  **  sentimental  possibilities.*' 
His  hero  is  a  poet  who  takes  to  dabbling 
in  stocks,  and  makes  a  success  of  the 
experiment. 

Mr.  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  whose 
new  novel,  King  Noanetty  is  reviewed 
on  another  page,  is  a  man  just  past  the 
prime  of  life,  who  nevertheless  wears 
his  years  well.  His  literary  reputa- 
tion up  to  the  present  rests  more  on 
his  legal  works,  which  are  well-known 
authorities  in  law,  rather  than  in  fic- 
tion, although  under  the  pen-name 
of  "J.  S.  of  Dale"  he  has  published 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  stories.     But 


with  the  appearance  of  King  Noamtt  he 
has  won  a  new  reputation  for  himself, 
and  when  all  his  other  books  are  forgot- 
ten, this  one  will  be  read  with  delight 
in  the  homes  of  the  common  people. 
Mr.  Stimson  is  a  well-known  lawyer  in 
Boston,  and  most  of  his  work  in  fiction 
has  been  done  as  recreation.  Yet 
though  composed  during  his  hours  of 
relaxation,  he  has  been  seriously  en- 
gaged upon  his  latest  work  for  the 
last  five  years.  All  the  world  loves 
a  lover,  and  King  Noanett  is  bathed  ^in 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  tender  passion. 
But  it  is  pure,  unstrained,  and  ethereal ; 
and  far  from  being  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
it  pervades  the  book  like  a  spiritual 
presence.  We  are  not  afiaid  to  predict 
that  King  Noanett  will  take  its  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  with  such  books 
as  Lorna  Doone  and  The  Little  Minister, 

The  full-page  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Henry  Sandham  deserve  a  word  of 
commendation,  for  it  is  seldom  that  we 
are  favoured  with  illustrations  that  fur- 
nish a  reflex  of  the  author's  intention. 
Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Sandham,  we  un- 
derstand, have  worked  together,  and  their 
sympathetic  contact  has  been  catching. 
For  the  last  picture  in  the  book,  **  The 
Vision  at  the  Dawn,"  the  author  and 
the  artist  spent  a  whole  day  together  on 
the  Upper  Charles,  identifying  the  spot 
where  Pomham  was  taken  captive.  It  is 
an  actual  landscape,  and  is  thus  describ- 
ed in  the  novel  :  **  I  saw  the  country  far 
to  the  north  of  us.  .  .  .  I  came  out  on 
a  mossy  rock  that  topped  the  ridge 
through  which  the  river  broke  ;  and 
here,  to  the  south,  I  saw  many  miles  of 
meadow,  across  which  the  upper  river 
lay  winding  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the 
twilight."  A  portrait  and  autograph 
of  Mr.  Stimson  appeared  in  our  June 
number. 
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Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company 
*vill  publish  during  September  a  volume 
entitled  ExLibris,  by  Charles  Dexter 
jAUen.  The  fac-similes  of  book  plates 
■will  be  printed  from  copper  plates,  and 
,the  edition  will  be  limited  to  eight  hiin- 
[clred  copies,  fifty  of  which  will  be  bound 
ill  vcUum  or  leather. 


is  noticed  on  another  page,  is  by  Miss 
Alice  C.  Morse,  a  young  artist  v/ho  has 
been  at  work  among  the  publishers  for 
some  time.  Miss  Morse  is  by  no  means 
a  new  designer,  having  drawn  cover  de- 
signs forthe  "  Thumbnail  Scries,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  and 
Harper's  "  Odd  Number  Series,"  and 
having  obtained  a  diploma  and  medal  at 
the  World's  Fair  exhibition  forlier  covers. 
Her  work  in  grotesque  was  tested  two 
years  ago  in  the  decorations  used  in  the 
curious  little  volumes  containing  transla- 
tions from  the  weird  ghost  tales  of  Paul 
Heyse.  Miss  Morse  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Cooper  Union,  where  she  took  a 
prize  in  life  drawing,  and  she  is  also  an 


adept  in  designing  for  stained-glass 
windows  and  embroidery.  While  work- 
ing away  during  the  past  few  years  she 
has  kept  up  her  studies,  and  so  is  abreast 
of  the  newest  of  the  new  artists.  Last 
summer  she  spent  in  Brittany,  where 
she  cxten<led  her  studies,  but  this  sum- 
mer she  hiis  been  unable  to  get  away  on 
account  of  her  engagements. 
« 
Uiide  Tom'i  Cabin  was  not  the  first 
anli-slavery  novel.  There  was  Ilil- 
dreth's  Aicliy  Mi'orf,  which  got  so  far  as 
to  be  repiinted  in  England,  but  attract- 
ed comparatively  little  attention.  Miss 
Martincau  also,  both  in  her  little  story  of 
"  Demerara,"  and  inhernovel,  'J'/uHour 
aiiJ  the  Man,  had  made  slavery  her 
iheme.  It  follows  that  the  subject  did 
not  wholly  account  for  the  book's  suc- 
cess. At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  a 
most  mediocre  story  published  immedi- 
ately after  and  called  The  Lamplighter 
had  an  immense  circulation,  shows  that 
there  may  have  been  something  favour- 
able in  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

We  notice  with  a  degree  of  interest 
that  Messrs,  Houghton,  MifHin  and 
Company  are  bringing  out  a  uniform 
edition  of  the  late  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's 
works.  Especial  interest  will  be  taken 
in  the  limited  large-paper  edition,  for 
every  copy  of  which  the  publishers  were 
fortunately  successful  in  securing  Mrs, 
Stowe's  autograph  early  in  this  year.  We 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  note 
that  in  all  the  comments  which  herdeath 
has  called  forth,  the  merits  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  have  been  allowed  abso- 
lutely to  obscure  the  beauty  and  depth 
of  charm  of  much  besides  that  she  has 
written.  It  is  true  that  few,  if  any 
women  among  all  who  have  lived,  have 
accomplished  a  greater  work  by  the 
writing  of  one  book,  for  it  was  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  more  than  any  cause,  that 
broke  the  fetters  of  the  slaves.  The 
book  itself  is  full  of  genius,  a  Spagno- 
letto  book,  as  Macaulay  culled  it.  But 
The  Minister's  Wooing,  The  Pearl  of 
Orr's  Island,  especially  the  touching, 
noble,  and  profound  Old  To^vn  Folks, 
are  among  the  best  gifts  contributed  to 
literature  in  America,  and  it  is  to  us 
quite  inexplicable  that,  in  the  present 
rage  for  idylls,  such  works  have  been 
overlooked — works  so  tender,  so  accom- 
plished,   so   religious.      We  should   not 
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dream  of  putting  any  American  novelist 
near  her  with  the  single  exception  of 
Hawthorne.  The  history  of  literature 
shows  that  resurrections  are  very  rare, 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a 
future  for  some  of  the  neglected  books 
of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  Her  character 
was  in  keeping  with  her  works,  although 
she  had  the  weaknesses  of  the  Beecher 
family,  the  weakness  in  her  case  being 
an  inordinate  love  of  gossip,  which  ap- 
pears in  her  silly  Sunny  Memories^  and 
in  her  thoroughly  unwholesome  Byron 
publications.  That  she  repeated  the 
story  told  her  by  Mrs.  Byron  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  those  who  know  most  dis- 
credit the  tale,  although  an  extremely 
able  writer  in  the  Saturday  Revitiv  ac- 
cepted it,  and  suppoited  it  in  articles 
which  have  seldom  been  sui  passed  for 
their  trenchant  vigour.  The  true  rea- 
son of  the  separation  very  probably  lies 
in  another  and  a  quite  different  direc- 
tion, and  we  must  wait  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  story  is  told.  It  is  a  story 
which  will  profoundly  affect  various 
reputations  and  positions,  but  it  leaves 
Byron  more  human  a  great  deal,  and 
more  pardonable  than  Mrs.  Stowe's  did. 

We  hear,  by  the  way,  that  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Henley's  edition  of  By- 
ron, to  be  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann, 
will  be  of  peculiar  interest,  and  will 
contain  something  like  one  hundied 
pages  from  the  pen  of  the  editor. 

Mrs.  Manningham  Caffyn's  new  story, 
A  Quaker  Grandmother^  touches  the  sex 
problem  slightly  ;  but  is  in  a  different 
vein  to  A  Yellow  Aster,  It  is  a  story  of 
to-day,  containing  many  bright  passages 
and  an  interesting  narrative.  It  will  be 
published  early  in  the  autumn. 

According  to  present  arrangements, 
Messrs.  Cassell  of  London  will  publish 
Mr.  J.  M.  Banie's  Sentimental  Tommy ^ 
now  running  in  Scribner  s^  on  October 
17th,  when  it  will  probably  appear  in 
this  country  from  the  press  of  the  Scrib- 
ners. 

One  reader  of  A  Lady  of  Quality  has 
asked  Mrs.  Burnett  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  she  dismisses 
it  lightly  :  **  What  would  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  think  of  Clorinda  ?"  His 
lordship  being  by  this  time,  doubtless. 


a  precociously  serious  youth,  perhaps 
in  college,  with  **  views"  on  art,  moials, 
and  life  (such  as  that  kind  of  youth  is 
sure  to  have),  must  be  inexpressibly 
shocked,  if  not  at  the  sort  of  person 
Clorinda  was  morally,  then  at  the  sort 
of  person  she  came  to  be  artistically. 
Mrs.  Burnett's  conception — we  suppose 
she  intends  her  study  of  Clorinda  to  be 
taken  seriously  and  not  ironically — is 
that  of  a  woman  secretly  unchaste  in 
maidenhood,  who,  when  her  discarded 
and  hated  lover  threatens  to  interfere 
with  a  desired  marriage,  and  is  killed 
by  her  too  hasty  blow  with  a  loaded 
riding-whip,  puts  the  whole  transaction 
out  of  her  life  as  completely  as  she  puts 
her  victim's  body  out  of  the  way  of  dis- 
covery when  she  walls  it  up  in  a  sub- 
terranean vault.  The  deed  is  never  dis- 
covered, except  by  an  apparently  hyp- 
notised and  dying  sister,  who  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  to  count  ;  it  is  not 
confessed,  except  to  that  sister,  who 
absolves  from  further  confession  ;  it  is 
unatoned  for,  except  as  Clorinda  takes 
special  pains  to  seek  out  and  help  other 
victims  of  the  lover  whom  she  slew. 
Yet  Clorinda  carries  that  stained  anii 
bloody  past  with  its  ghastly  secret  into 
an  ideal  marriage,  and  proves  herself 
an  ideal  wife  and  mother — in  short, 
**  lives  happy  ever  after." 

In  the  main,  popular  discussion  of 
Clorinda  has  laid  the  stress  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  on  what  she  was  rather  than  on 
what  she  became — how  she  "  turned 
out."  This  is  the  smug  conventional- 
ism of  the  question — as  Mrs.  Burnett 
conceives  it,  and  so  lightly  dismisses  it 
— What  would  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
think  of  Clorinda  ?  The  real  diffeience 
goes  far  deeper.  It  involves  a  radical 
departure  from  the  doctrine  of  possible 
consequences.  Is  the  great  problem  of 
the  universe — **  washing  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  little  red,  right  hand,"  as  some 
one  has  defined  it — to  be  set  aside  so 
easily  ?  Was  the  Old  World's  point  of 
view  superfluously  serious  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  to  the  Greek  tiagedies  ? 
Have  we  moderns  been  fooled  by 
Hawthorne  and  George  Eliot,  by  Hardy 
and  Hall  Caine  ?  Is  Nemesis  a  super- 
stitious survival,  or  is  Clorinda  a  psy- 
chological non-sequitur  f 

The  Athenceum  reviewer  who  recently 
made   a    sensation    by    trouncing    Tom 
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Gri<g<tii  as  "  rubbish,"  as  illustrating  the 
"  vacuity"  of  the  author,  his  "  vanity" 
and  "  weakness  of  mind,"  anil  the  folly 
or  worse  of  an  eminent  firm  of  publish- 
ers of  putting  their  name  to  such 
"  trash,"  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged  even  in  his  own  country. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  that  brilliant  and 
caustic  critic  of  the  London  SieUfi, 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Austin  writes  :  "  Finding  this  terrific 
onslaught  in  the  sedate  Aifieiittum  on  a 
story  called  Tom  Grogan,  1  turned  to 
the  offending  volume  with  not  a  little 
curiosity.  In  a  pretty  long  experience 
I  have  never  read  a  book  which  called 
for  such  sweeping  censure,  and  1  ex- 
pected of  Mr,  Hopkinson  Smith's  story 
a  unique  sensation  of  iniquity.  ...  I 
have  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  Tom 
Grogan  with  sympathy  and  admiration. 
Where  is  the  'vacuity,'  what  is  the 
meaning  of  '  vanity  '  and  '  weakness  of 
mind  '  ?  The  Athenaum  reviewer  says 
that  such  a  book  is  condemned  by  the 
'  Old  World's  standard  of  literature  and 
life.'     It   is  pained,  no   doubt,  by  the 


unfamiliar  technical  teims  employed  by 
American  workmen  engaged  in  building 
a  sea  wall.  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  is 
not  a  pi  eat  literary  artist;  he  writes 
■  loaned  '  when  he  means  '  lent,'  and  I 
wish  he  wouldn't,  but  he  is  a  bom 
storj-teller  ;  hischaiacters  arc  all  alive, 
and  Tom  Grogan  is  a  fresh  and. exhila- 
rating piece  of  work.  It  is  not  fiction  of 
the  first  order,  but  to  denounce  it  in  the 
style  of  the  Athoiaum  reviewer  is  one 
of  the  strangest  freaks  of  criticism  that 
I  can  remember.  I  hope  our  friends 
over  the  water  will  not  judge  the  '  Old 
World's  standard  '  by  this  surprising 
explosion  of  an  unaccountable  animus." 
Tom  Grogan,  we  may  say.  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  year, 
and  is  still  enjoying  a  large  sale. 
« 
The  first  thirteen  chapters  of  Mr.  Ar- '" 
ihur  Morrison's  new  East  End  story, 
A  Child  of  the  /ago,  will  be  published 
serially  in  the  Netu  Rn-iew.  beginning 
with  the  August  number.  They  consti- 
tute an  episode  which  is,  in  a  sense. 
complete.  Messrs.  Methuen  have  se- 
cured the  British  book-rights,  and  the 
book,  which  is  not  yet  quite  finished, 
and  has  been  retarded  by  unexpected 
delays,  will  appear  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  because  Mr.  Morrison  is  desirous  of 
the  publication  of  the  book  this  year  that 
no  more  of  the  story  will  appear  serially. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  almost 
finished  her  story  for  boys.  This  will 
be  a  revelation  to  her  friends,  so  full  is 
it  of  all  the  dashing  adventure  which 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  boy.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  Old  California,  in 
the  days  befoie  the  gringo  came. 


Mr.  Fisher  L'nwin,  who  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  Richard  Cobden,  has  reprinted 
Mr,  John  Morley's  bio^aphy  of  Cob- 
den in  two  volumes.  The  Macmillan 
Company  will  publish  the  work  shortly 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Morley's  biog- 
raphy is  not  remarkable,  but  it  contains 
much  material  of  great  interest,  and  it 
bears  out  what  Mark  Rutherford  says 
of  Richard  Cobden  :  "  He  was  the  most 
perfect  gentleman  that  ever  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 


On  page  :oi  of  the  August  McClure's 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  his  article  on  Glad- 
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stone,  is  made  to  say : 
'*  Mr.  Bright  used  to  lay 
awake  for  hours  thinking 
out  his  subjects."  Did  Mr. 
Stead  really  make  this  vul- 
gar verbal  eiror,  or  was  it 
transfotmed  when  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of 
the  American  compositor  ? 
The  latter  is  mote  likely,  as 
il  is  only  too  common  in  our 
Speech  ;  but  then  the  read- 
er should  have  caught  it. 

A  new  novel  by  the  Rev, 
W.  J.  Dawson,  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  work  he 
has  yet  written,  entitled 
The  Sfory  of  Hannah,  has 
been  appealing  in  the 
pages  of  tlie  Sunday  Maga- 
tint  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished this  autumn  in  book 
form  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  As 
Mr.  Dawson's  work  ad- 
vances the  ciicle  of  his 
readers  widens,  and  he  be- 
gins to  have  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  WisLon- 
don  Idylls,  published  last 
autumn  by  Messrs.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  and  Company,  had 
a  large  sale  in  England, 
and  recently  his  stories 
have  been  appearing  in 
some  of  our  foiemost  peii- 
odicals.  An  article  from 
his  pen  on  "  The  Religion 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson" 
this  number. 


The  portrait  which  we  give  of  Steven- 
son is  one  that  has  never  been  printed 
before,  and  was  drawn  from  life  by 
Mr.  Percy  F.  S.  Spense,  and  is  here- 
with reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Dawson.  Some  of  our  readers  will  also 
be  interested  in  Mr.  North's  article, 
printed  in  this  same  number,  in  which 
has  been  compiled  for  the  first  time  a 
bibliography  of  Stevenson.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  has  lately  acquired,  among 
other  rare  modern  books,  Stevenson's 
second  production,  The  Charity  Bazair, 
privately  printed  at  Edinbuigh  ;  also 
his  Not  I  and  Moral  Emblems,  printed 
at  his  private  press  at  Davos  in  1881. 
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drawios  Crom  lIEe  by  Mr,  Percy  F.  S.  Spense. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  almost  on  the 
vety  day  when  the  first  instalment  of 
Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan's  story  of  the 
I rish- American  dynamiter,Captain  Shan- 
non, appeared,  the  very  man  from  whom 
he  took  the  idea  of  the  story,  James 
Tynan,  who  was  known  as  "  Number 
One,"  should  have  issued  a  manifesto 
in  America.  And  in  many  points  the 
very  wording  of  Tynan's  manifesto  is 
similar  to  Captain  Shannon's  mani- 
festo, which  appears  in  the  Windsor 
Magasine  forjuly  (now,  by  the  way,  out 
of  print).  It  is  all  the  more  curious  for 
the  fact  that  "  Number  One"  has  other- 
wise not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 


There  is  evidently  a  revival  in  interest 
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FAC-blMIl.E  OF    THE.    PAGE  OF   MACAL-LAY's   MANlSCRirT   CONTAINING 

FAMOUS   NEW   ZEALAND    PASSAt;E. 


in  Irish  conspiracy,  for  Mr.  Tighe  Hop- 
kins's article  on  Kilmainham  Prison, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  U'i/n/sor 
MagazinCy  where  it  attracted  much  no- 
tice, is  to  be  reissued  as  a  book,  and 
with  much  interesting  fresh  matter.  Both 
books  will  be  published  in  the  autumn 
by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Mr.  Louis  Becke,  who  is  at  present  in 
Australia,  has  collaborated  in  a  new 
book  with  Mr.  Walter  Jeffer}\  It  is  to 
be  called  T/ie  Deserter, 

Will  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  author 
of  Afadame  Roland^  recently  published 
by  the  Scribners  (and  a  very  able  and 
interesting  biographical  study  it  is), 
please  explain  the  following  passage, 
which  appears  in  a  letter  written  by 
Madame  Roland  to  Bancal  about  1790  ? 
**  If  I  can  give  a  little  time  this  winter 
to  English,"  she  says,  "  I  shall  read 
Macauiay's  History,  I  shall  leave  the 
historian  only  for  the  novel  of  Rous- 
seau." Of  course  Macaulay  the  his- 
torian  was  not  born  until  the  centurv- 


following.  We  do  not 
tind  that  Macauiay's 
father,  Zachary,  was 
the  author  of  any  his- 
torical  work,  and  Ma- 
dame Roland  could 
hardly  have  referred  to 
what  he  mavhave  writ- 
ten  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery, 
which  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  history. 

Speaking    of     Lord 
Macaulay,  the  accom- 
panying fac-simile  of 
the  page  of  his  orig- 
inal   manuscript    con- 
taining    the     famous 
New  Zealand  passage, 
which    occurs    in    his 
essay  on  Von  Ranke's 
History    of  the    Popes^ 
may  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers.    The  com- 
plete manuscript  of  the 
essay  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  J.  Pear- 
son     and     Company, 
dealers  in  autographs, 
manuscripts,  and  rare 
books.  Pall  Mall  Place, 
London.     Mr.  Wheel- 
er,   the   acting   manager   of    the    firm, 
complains    to   a    London    Sketch    repre- 
sentative that  all  the  good  autographs 
and    manuscripts   go   to    America,   and 
that  there  are  practically  no  buyers  and 
no  collectors  in  England.     Neither  the 
French  nor  the  Germans  buy  English 
manuscripts,    they   go   chiefly    to    New 
York,       Philadelphia,      and      Chicago. 
"  Boston  is  dilettante^'^  says  Mr.  Wheel- 
er ;   **  it  talks,  but  does  not  buy. 
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Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  on  "  Prices  Paid  to  Authors," 
which  was  published  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  New  York  ..9////,  and  in  which  the 
writer  says  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
Sir  George  Tressady^  now  running  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  for  the  serial  rights 
of  which  eighteen  thousand  dollars  is 
said  to  have  been  paid,  that  "  large  as 
the  sum  may  seem  at  first  thought,  it  is 
relatively  small  ;  it  is  much  smaller 
than  the  other  sums  paid  for  the  prod- 
uct of  other  literary  workers.  Thus 
Scott   got   forty    thousand    dollars    for 
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Woodstock^  and  Moore  got  three  thou- 
sand guineas  for  Lalla  Rookh  ;  Anthony 
Trollope  received  in  all  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  vari- 
ous works."  Forty  thousand  dollars  is 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  sure,  but  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
is  not  all  that  Mrs.  Ward  will  receive. 
For  both  serial  and  book  rights  she  will 
probably  be  paid  nearer  sixty  thousand 
than  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  for  the  three  nov- 
els, Robert  ElsmerCy  Daxnd  Grieve^  and 
Marcella^  she  has  been  paid  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Anthony 
Trollope,  according  to  this  writer,  re- 
ceived three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  his  works.  There  are  few 
more  prolific  writers  than  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. Harper's  catalogue  gives  seven- 
teen books  bearing  his  name  as  author, 
and  to  have  been  paid  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  seventeen 
books  is  not  so  great  an  achievement  as 
to  have  been  paid  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  three  books. 

From  an  excellent  cause rie  on  the  ques- 
tion, **  What  makes  a  novel  successful  ?** 
by  Claudius  Clear,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  passages.  Referring 
to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  past  popu- 
larity, the  writer  says  :  *'  Mrs.  Ward,  I 
still  think,  has  faculties  which  would 
have  given  her  a  good  place  in  the  sec- 
ond rank  of  novelists.  With  that  she 
was  not  content,  and  she  forced  herself 
into  the  front  by  writing  treatises  on  re- 
ligion and  socialism  and  morality  in  the 
guise  of  fiction.  She  had  a  consider- 
able miscellaneous  knowledge  of  those 
themes,  and  a  good  measure  of  the  skill 
that  belongs  to  the  first-rate  newspaper 
specialist.  In  this  way  she  met  the 
needs  of  people  who  were  uncomforta- 
bly aware  that  there  were  things  in  the 
air  and  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  which 
they  ought  to  know,  but  didn't.  I 
question,  however,  whether  even  Mrs. 
Ward  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  game. 
The  Americans  are  said  to  be  very 
weary  of  her  last  book,  and  people  are 
now  generally  aware  that  she  has  noth- 
ing of  real  value  to  say  on  any  contro- 
verted subject ;  while  as  to  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  her  later  books  as  lit- 
erature, there  is  a  general  agreement. 

**  The  power  of  telling  a  story,"  he 
goes  on,  **  is  not  necessarily  the  literary 


gift,  but  it  is  a  gift  of  great  rarity  and 
great  price.  It  may  exist  where  there 
is  no  culture,  no  taste,  no  genius,  no 
wit,  and  no  humour.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
has  it,  and  so  has  Mr.  Rider  Haggard. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  read  Dr.  Doyle's 
latest  books,  but  in  some  of  the  earlier 
ones  he  showed  this  power  in  an  eminent 
degree.  You  had  not  read  four  sentences 
when  you  were  in  the  current  of  the 
stream,  and  anxious  to  know  how  things 
happened.  This  power  of  story-telling 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with 
that  of  plot  construction.  It  usually  is. 
Whoever  can  construct  a  good  plot,  and 
can  tell  his  story  simply  and  directly,  is 
independent  of  all  the  critics.  He  will 
always  be  able  to  command  a  great 
public." 

Claudius  Clear  touches  a  vital  point 
in  the  permanency  of  literature  when 
he  says  :  "  A  great,  perhaps  the  great- 
est element  in  writing  that  appeals  to 
the  people  is  a  religious  faith.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  an  exact  theological  creed 
exactly  expressed.  I  doubt  whether 
people  care  for  the  religious  novel,  and 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  care  for  the  unsym- 
pathetic religious  novel,  where  things 
are  laid  down  hardly  and  definitely. 
What  they  do  like  is  the  consideration 
of  life  under  the  steady  assumption  of 
the  great  religious  truths.  They  like  to 
have  life  drawn  for  them  by  one  who 
believes  that  there  is  a  God  behind  it 
and  heaven  above  it.  Then  it  becomes 
possible  to  look  unshrinkingly  on  all  its 
pain,  to  see  its  pleasures  slipping,  and 
yet  to  feel  content,  to  know  that  all  it 
yields  is  in  the  nature  of  a  promise,  and 
to  feel  the  peace  that  comes  from  the 
assurance  that  the  promise  is  going  to 
be  kept.  The  noisiness  of  sceptics  and 
their  disproportionate  power  in  the  lit- 
erary class  is  apt  to  mislead.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  heart  of  the  countiy  is 
as  religious  as  it  ever  was,  and  probably 
more  religious.  It  answers  with  a  thrill 
to  any  genuine  manifestation  of  belief 
in  a  writer  who  has  the  other  necessary 
gifts.  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that 
any  religious  peison  can  write  fiction. 
Far  from  it.  But  I  do  say  that  if  a  nov- 
elist, otherwise  thoroughly  equipped,  is 
profoundly  imbued  with  religious  faith, 
he  has  an  immense  advantage.  He  not 
only  secures  more  readers,  but  he  takes 
a  deeper  grip  of  those  he  has.  He  in- 
fluences their  lives  and  he  lives  in  their 
memories,    and   is    regarded    b-^    \>cv^\Sk 
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even  with  a  strong  personal  affection. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  religious  fiction  of  the  kind  1  have 
been  describing  which  is  not  at  all  satis- 
fied by  the  present  supply.  It  is  won- 
derful how  very  few  works  of  fiction 
show  a  genuinely  religious  spirit.  I 
find  that  many  writers  who  are  orthodox 
members  of  churches  and  have  never 
challenged  Christianity,  bring  nothing 
of  its  suffusion  into  their  work,  while 
many  have  deliberately  made  up  their 
minds  to  leave  the  subject  alone  both  in 
fiction  and  out  of  it," 


Mr.  William  Doxey  of  San  Francisco 
has  in  preparation  for  publication  in  the 
autumn  a  series  of  folk-lore  stories  of  the 
South  of  France,  entitled  Tales  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  by  Professor  Samuel  J.  BiUn,  of 
Stanford  University,  and  a  book  of  shoit 
stories  by  Emma  Frances  Dawson,  the 
title  of  which  will  probably  be  An  Itine- 
rant House.  Both  books  will  be  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto,  whose  woik  in 


the  Lark  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to 
commend.  Miss  Daw- 
son's stories  have  a 
strong  local  colour,  and 
Mr.  Ambrose  Biercc 
says  of  her,  that  "  in 
all  the  essential  attti 
butes  of  literaiy  com- 
petence she  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  any 
writer  on  the  coast ;" 
which  certainly  piques 
our  curiosity  and  as- 
sures prompt  attention 
for  the  book  when  it 
appears. 

Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  in  our 
July  number  we  de- 
scribed aSte  ven  son  win- 
dow in  Mr.  Doxey's 
book  -  shop  in  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Doxey,  who  is  a 
man  of  novel  enterprise 
and  ideas,  has  succeed- 
ed this  with  an  exhibi- 
tion in  his  window  of 
decadent  literature,  a 
picture  of  which  ap- 
pears herewith.  As  an 
admirer  of  Stevenson 
is,  of  course,  no  disciple 
,  and  we  treat  the  whole 
he  nature  of  a  huge  joke, 
joke,  but  a  serious  sign 
for  Mr.  Doxey  has  brought 
man  in  the  street,  as  no- 
done,  the  existence  of  de- 
cay, or  what  passes  for  decay  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  He  has  anayed  in  that 
weird  window  of  his  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  modern  writers  and  artists. 
He  has  recruited  his  "  cohort  of  the 
damned,"  as  Kipling  has  it,  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  aspect  of  the  question 
is  the  number  of  fin  dc  siicle  journals 
that  have  sprung  up  during  recent  years. 
They  began  with  The  Yelltnv  Book, 
which  sprang  into  life  April  nth,  1894, 
the  first  imitation  of  which  in  America 
was  the  Chap  Book,  published  by  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Kimball,  and  which  appeared 
just  a  month  later  than  the  Bodley  Head 
quarterly.  Since  then  nearly  every 
State  has  had  its  decadent  periodical. 
Far  and   away   the  most  amusing,    tlie 


matter  as  rn 
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of  the  times, 
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most  curious  of  the 
whole  series,  is  the 
Lark.  It  was  brought 
into  existence  in  May 
of  last  year.  It  is  the 
redudio  ad  absurdum  of 
decadence,  and  is  a 
good  -  humouied  bur- 
lesque of  the  whole 
movement.  It  is  a  six- 
teen -  page,  ten  -  cent 
monthly,  printed  on  a 
kind  of  paper  more  use- 
ful for  holding  tea  than 
type.  It  ridicules  the 
eccentricities  of  typog- 
raphy by  printing  prose 
as  if  it  were  verse.  Its 
illustrations  are  exactly 
like  the  primitive  wood- 
cuts of  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  culti- 
vates the  gentle  art  of 
nonsense-verse  to  per- 
fection. Mr.  John  Lane, 
we  believe,  is  to  pub- 
lish an  English  edition 
of  the  Chap-Book.  Why 
not,  we  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Doxey,  find  an 
English  publisher  for 
the  Larki 

® 
Gelett  Burgess,  whose 
discarded  first  name  is 
Frank,  comes  of  Puri- 
tan stock,  and  was  bom 
in  Boston  about  thirty 
years  ago.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  one  Tris- 
tam  Burgess,  who  si- 
lenced by  his  sarcasm 
Randolph  of  Roanoke; 
and  is  also  a  relative  of  Edward  Bur- 
gess, the  designer  of  cup  defenders. 
Mr.  Burgess  was  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1887  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  then  trav- 
elled abroad,  and  being  a  man  of  many 
talents,  has  since  been  an  instructor  in 
the  Univeisity  of  California,  a  clever  de- 
signer of  book-covers  and  title-pages, 
and  is  better  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
Lark,  where  his  versatility  has  been 
tested  successively  over  the  pen-names 
"Richard  Redforih,"  "Lewis  G. 
Holt,"  and  "James  F.  Merioneth."  A 
devoted  disciple  of  the  Tusitala,  he  is 
pronounced  by  his  friends  to  be  "  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  Stevenson,"  and  his 


style  everywhere  shows  his  worshipful 
study  of  his  master.  He  is  a  favourite 
and  friend  of  the  family,  and  it  is  partly 
due  to  Mrs.  Stevenson's  advice  and  in- 
spiration that  he  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  literary  work.  The  Stevensons 
dubbed  him  with  another  name,  a  Sa- 
moan  one,  "  O  le  Lupe." 


In  the  field  of  fixed  forms  Mr.  Bur- 
gess is  very  clever,  ami  nearly  all  of  the 
elusive  French  follies,  from  a  sestina  to 
a  triolet,  have  been  successfully  treated 
by  him.  Perhaps,  however,  he  has  put 
his  best  work  into  the  Vivette  stories  ; 
charming,  detached  bits  of  a  unique  im- 
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agination,  now  pitched  in  ideal  Arcadian 
forests,  now  in  nineteenth-century  ro- 
mances, but  always  crisp  and  original 
in  manner  and  matter.  The  nonsense 
rhymes  and  cartoons  of  the  Jiark^  also 
due  to  his  pen  and  pencil,  perhaps  find 
their  only  rivals  in  the  jingles  and  draw- 
ings of  Edwin  Lear.  It  is  often 
asked  if  the  Lark  is  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. It  ought  not  be  taken  at  all, 
except  by  those  who  know  intuitively 
its  intent. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  new  story,  en- 
titled March  Hares,  in  which  he  was 
allowed  to  masquerade  his  authorship 
under  the  assumed  name  of  **  George 
Forth'*  only  for  a  short  time  in  Eng- 
land, is  to  be  published  immediately  by 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  William  Heine- 
mann,  of  London,  has  issued  an  English 
edition  of  Mr.  Cahan's  story  of  the  New 
York  Ghetto  called  Yeki,  which  Mr. 
Howells  has  recently  praised  with  his 
characteristic  generosity  to  new  writers. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
announce  a  new  book  of  North  Ameri- 
can travel,  The  Western  Avernus ;  or^ 
Toil  and  Travel  in  Further  North  Ameri- 
ca^ by  Morley  Roberts,  to  be  illustrated 
by  A.  D.  McCormack  ;  also  Salamon's 
unpublished  Memoirs  of  the  Internuncio 
during  the  Revolutiony  iygo-i8oi.  Les 
Etudes  says  of  these  memoirs,  **  Without 
any  premeditation,  in  quite  an  off-hand 
way,  just  as  if  he  were  merely  chatting 
or  telling  a  piquant  anecdote,  M.  de 
Salamon  causes  a  numerous  gallery  of 
scamps,  rascals,  tremblers,  dastards,  in- 
grates,  and  assassins  to  defile  before  us  ; 
then,  with  sudden  changes  of  the  scenes, 
a  number  of  admirable  figures — Marie 
Antoinette,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  so 
many  intrepid  and  faithful  men  and 
women  of  the  people."  The  same  firm 
lias  in  preparation  for  the  holidays  Pios- 
per  M6rimee's  masterpiece,  Carmen^ 
translated  from  the  French  by  Edmund 
H.  Garrett,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author 
by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  and  illus- 
trated with  etched  plates  and  vignettes 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Garrett. 

Francis  William  Bourdillon,  theauthor 
of  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  also  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  little  songs 
of  the  present  generation,  *'  The  Night 


has  a  Thousand  Eyes,"  which  first  ap- 
peared upward  of  twenty-two  years  ago 
in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator^  has  writ- 
ten a  novel  called  NepheU,  It  is  a  romance 
of  cloudland — the  cloudland  of  mystical, 
musical  sympathies.  We  have  no  means 
of  saying  whether  the  event  on  which  the 
story  is  founded — the  spiritual  attrac- 
tion of  two  minds  absolutely  unknown 
to  each  other,  through  a  kind  of  mysti- 
cal inspiration — be  possible  or  not.  Mr. 
Bourdillon  firmly  believes  in  the  higher 
meaning  and  significance  of  music,  and 
with  a  faith  which  is  almost  spiritual 
manages  to  engrave  his  conviction  on 
even  the  least  musical  of  his  readers. 
We  notice  that  the  Spectator  has  devoted 
a  page  to  a  review  of  the  book,  and  we 
expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
it  with  the  imprint  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam Book  Company  before  our  next 
issue  goes  to  press.  Nepheli  is  undoubt- 
edly worthy  of  a  kind  reception,  and  we 
urge  so  rare  a  treat  as  its  pages  impart 
on  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


The  SotuerSy  by  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man,  receives  deserved  praise  from  Mr. 
James  Payn.  "  From  first  to  last,**  he 
says,  **  the  book  teems  with  interest. 
There  have  been  few  such  good  novels 
for  years.*'  This  novel  received  a 
generous  notice  in  our  March  number, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  so  good 
a  novelist  and  so  skilled  a  workman 
as  Mr.  Merriman  is  coming  into  his 
own  at  last.  In  England  over  fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  The  Sowers  have 
been  sold  since  its  publication  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  at  present  the  favour- 
ite book  of  the  moment.  **  Henry  Seton 
Meiriman,**  we  may  say,  is  a  pen-name 
for  Hugh  S.  Scott.  Some  of  his  nov- 
els are  :  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp^  With 
Edged  Tools ^  which,  by  the  way,  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  James  Payn  ;  The 
Grey  Lady,  and  Flotsam,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  Mr.  Merriman 
would  appear  to  be  a  much-travelled 
man,  judging  by  the  widely  diversified 
scenes  with  which  his  stories  deal. 
Already  he  has  embraced  Central  Af- 
rica, Russia,  and  India  in  his  itiner- 
ary. One  of  the  surest  signs  of  his 
increasing  popularity  is  the  fact  that  he 
is  in  demand  as  a  serial  writer.  The 
Grey  Lady,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,    appeared    in    the     Windsor 
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Magazine  last  year,  and  we  understand 
that  the  new  novel  upon  which  he  is 
now  engaged  will  be  the  leading  seiial 
feature  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
1897. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
have  just  received  from  Mr.  Clifton 
Johnson  the  first  batch  of  photographic 
views  of  Drumtochty  life  and  character. 
to  be  used  in  the  illustrated  editions  of 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  The 
Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  now  in  prepara- 
tion. These  have  proved  to  be  much 
more  interesting  than  was  even  antici- 
pated. Mr,  JohnsQn''s  work  in  the  edi- 
tion of  White's  Selborne,  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  last  Christmas,  proved 
him  to  be  no  mere  photographer,  and  in 
the  series  of  pictures  which  he  is  now 
taking  he  shows  fine  eclectic  and  artis- 
tic tastes.  To  be  sure,  he  has  fallen 
upon  a  most  picturesque  subject,  but  it 
takes  the  eye  of  the  artist  to  arrange 
and  combine  the  points  of  view.  We 
are  permitted  to  reproduce  five  of  these 
illustrations  for  the  delectation  of  our 
readers  who  have  enjoyed  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  stories.  The  October  num- 
ber of  McCiure's  Magazine  will  contain 


an  interesting  article  on  Ian  Maclaren 
and  Drumtochty.  to  be  illustrated  with 
new  portraits,  and  pictures  of  the  scenes 
where  the  stories  ate  laid. 

The  places  of  interest  in  Lpgiealmond 
(Logiealmond,  of  course,  is  Drumtochty) 
and  the  surrounding  district  are  rather 
numerous,  of  first  importance  being  the 
famous  Sma'  Glen,  which  contains  the 
grave  of  the  mysterious  Ossian,  marked 
by  a  stone  which  is  over  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  Glen  has  been  associated 
with  many  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  notably  the  capture  of 
Montrose  at  the  entrance  of  the  Glen 
and  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  camp. 
In  appearance  the  Glen  is  rather  wild, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  gloomy 
Pass  of  Glencoe.  A  mile  or  two  to  the 
east  of  the  village  is  the  famous  Logie 
House,  the  Lodge  of  the  Drumtochty 
stories.  Its  beautiful  situation  has  been 
fully  described  in  Kate  Carnegie,  which 
is  now  appealing  serially  in  these  pages. 
At  this  point  the  scenery  is  very  fine, 
the  river  Almond  glistening  through  the 
trees  at  the  foot  of  the  finely  wooded 
slope.  Between  the  village  and  Logie 
House  is  the  Auld  Kirk,  surrounded  by 
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the  parish  kirkyard,  the  scene  of  so 
many  interesting  conversations  in  Ian 
Maclaren's  stories.  The  Free  Church 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  village  con- 
tains the  vestry,  which  is  so  minutely  and 
humorously  described  in  the  opening 
pages  of  *'  His  Bitter  Shame.'*  Upon  the 
summit  of  Craiglea  Hill,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, the  country  is  visible  for  forty  miles 
around.  On  a  slope  of  this  hill  are 
glacier-marked  boulders  of  interest  to  the 
geologist.  All  tourists  and  holiday-mak- 
ers know  how  to  go  to  Perth,  but  some 
information  of  the  means  of  getting 
thence  to  Logiealmond  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated.  After  leaving  Perth  for  the 
Methven  station,  passengers  change  at 
Methven  junction  for  Methven,  where 
travellers  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  well- 
known  guard  of  the  Methven  train, 
known  as  Peter  Bruce  in  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bushy  but  to  his  friends  as  **  Sandy 
Walker."  A  conveyance  may  be  had 
from  one  of  the  posting  establishments 
to  convey  the  visitor  to  Logiealmond, 
and  in  good  weather  the  drive  is  a  very 
enjoyable  one,  fir  plantations  lining  the 
road  almost  the  whole  way  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Harrietfield,  known  locally  as 
**  the  Fens.''  Here  in  Harrietfield  fig- 
ures the  clachlan,  where  Ian  Maclaren 
has  made  his  characters  live — Logieal- 
mond being  the  name  of  the  estate 
in  which  the  village  is  situated. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  a  companion  volume 
to  his  New  England  Country  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard. 
The  new  book  is  entitled  Country  Clouds 
and  Sunshine,  Mr.  Johnson  asserts  that 
'*  a  pleasant  New  England  village,  not 
too  far  removed  from  a  large  town  and 
the  railroad,  is  the  best  dwelling-place 
in  the  world."  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  catching  the  spirit  of  rural 
New  England  life,  and  in  presenting 
a  series  of  pictures  both  with  pen  and 
camera.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  are  also  using  Mr.  Johnson's 
excellent  photographs  to  illustrate  eight 
of  Mr.  John  Burroughs's  delightful 
out-door  papers.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Burroughs  have  long  been  friends,  and 
the  author  and  artist  have  co- operated 
in  making  a  book  which  will  form  an 
attractive  panorama  of  the  rural  year. 
The  papers  which  have  been  selected 
are  ••  A  Snow  Storm,"  "  Winter  Neigh- 


bours," "A  Spring  Relish,"  ''April," 
*'  Birch  Browsings,"  "  A  Bunch  of  Herbs 
— Fragrant  Wild  Flowers  and  Weeds," 
**  Autumn  Tides,"  and  **  A  Sharp  Look- 
out.'* Mr.  Burroughs  himself  writes  an 
introduction  to  the  book,  which  is  en- 
titled A  Year  in  the  Fields. 

Owing  to  the  large  and  universal  in- 
terest  which  has  been  taken  in  the  eclipse 
of  August  9th  and  loth,  we  may  expect  to 
have  an  influx  of  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. Among  the  first  of  these  we  no- 
tice An  Eclipse  Party  in  Africa^  by  Eben 
J.  Loomis,  of  the  United  States  Scien- 
tific Expedition  to  West  Africa,  1889-90, 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  David 
B.  Todd,  chief  of  the  expedition.  The 
book  is  sumptuously  gotten  up  and 
finely  illustrated,  and  is  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers.  Another 
book,  which  promises  to  be  interesting, 
and  which  is  to  be  published  by  the 
same  firm  is  Leaves  from  Juliana  Ho- 
ratia  Ewing' s  ^*' Canada  HomCy'  gathered 
by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker.  The  volume 
will  contain  letters  from  Mrs.  Ewing, 
written  in  this  country  to  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  be  embellished  with  illus- 
trations by  the  author  and  fac-similes  of 
Mrs.  Ewing's  colour  sketches  made  while 
at  Fredericton.  Messrs.  Roberts  have 
also  in  the  press  a  new  novel,  entitled 
Some  Modern  Heretics^  by  Cora  Maynard, 
which  they  believe  will  attract  some  at- 
tention. The  Poems  of  Johanna  Am- 
brosiusy  translated  from  the  twenty-sixth 
German  edition  by  Mary  J.  Safford, 
which  this  firm  has  now  in  the  press, 
will  be  published  toward  the  end  of 
September, 

The  Poet  Laureate's  address  on  Burns 
at  Irvine  did  not  by  any  means  satisfy 
his  hearers,  but  it  would  have  satisfied 
them  much  less  if  it  had  been  delivered 
as  originally  written.  It  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  two  passages  appeared  in 
the  London  Times  which  were  not  found 
in  any  of  the  Scotch  reports.  They  are 
as  follows  : 

**  He  hoped  he  was  not  among  the  *  unco  guid' 
or  the  '  rigidly  righteous.  *  But  one  would  have 
to  fling  morality  to  the  winds,  one  would  have  to 
admire  what  was  not  admirable,  and  to  extol  what 
every  man's  conscience  told  him  ought  not  to  be 
extolled,  were  one  to  affirm  that  Burns  the  man 
deserved  a  statue  in  every  Ayrshire  market-place. 

"  No  statesman,  no  soldier,  no  man  of  science 
with  a  private  record  like  that  of  Burns,  could 
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ever  have  become  the  darling 
of  a   nation   as   Burns    was 

Mr.  Austen  evidently 
thought  it  wise  to  sup- 
press these  sentiments 
when  facing  a  Scotch 
audience. 


Mrs.  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton  has  prob- 
ably stated  the  case  for 
the  attitude  of  the  Am- 
etican  mind  toward  the 
Burns  Centenary,  when 
she  said  to  an  inter- 
viewer lately  :  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  aver- 
age American  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of 
Burns,  but  certainly  no 
library  would  be 
thought  complete  with- 
out him.  I  rather  think 
that  the  poet  would, 
with  us,  come  under 
the  category  of  authors 
whom  one  has  read  in 
the  past  and  feels  one 
ought  to  read  again. 
rather  than  of  constant 
and  familiar  compan- 
ions." The  new  edi- 
tions of  the  poet's 
works,  of  his  numerous 
biographies,  and  of 
Burnsiana  in  general, 
have  come  upon  us  like 
a  deluge  with  the  centenary  of  the  poet's 
death,  which  was  celebrated  by  public 
meetings  in  Glasgow  and  Dumfries  on 
July  2ist.  The  last  Burns  book  is  by  the 
young  Scotchman,  Gabriel  Setoun,  a 
biography  contributed  to  the  "  Famous 
Scots  Series"  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribner.  Mr.  Setoun  has  written  a 
sensible  and  pleasing  summary  of  the 
poet's  life  and  work,  and  with  rare  can- 
dour boldly  states  that  Burns  was  never 
quite  himself  in  "  A  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."  The  portrait  of  Robert  Bums 
which  we  give  is  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated painting  by  Nasmyth,  and  is 
reproduced  in  heliogravure  in  the  new 
edition  of  Chambers's  Zi/e  and  Works 
of  Robert  Burns  in  four  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  and  reviewed  on  another 
page. 


Mr.  William  Wallace,  who  ha 
oughly  revised  the  new  edition  c 
ert  Chambers's  Life  and  Works  oj 
Burns,  for  the  Messrs.  Longmans 
assistant  editor  of  the  Glasgow 
and  the  brother  of  Dr.  Rober 
lace,  M.P.  He  is  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Spectator^  am 
best  is  inferior  to  very  few  British 
It  was  his  review  of  Mr.  Barrie 
Lichi  Idylls  in  the  Spectator  whi 
the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes 
book,  and  this  is  by  no  means  t 
service  to  literature  of  which  M 
lace  can  boast.  He  is  known 
one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of 
and  he  has  made  the  elucidati 
rectification  of  the  biography 
poet,  more  particularly  in  bo 
earliest  and  the  latest  periods,  a 
study   for  many  years.      He  is 
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be  a  total  disbeliever  in  the  doc- 
at  Burns's  life  in  Dumfries  was 
by  moral  decadence,  and  he  has 
led  this  view  in  the  course  of  his 
lof  thewoik. 


Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  who  with 
:)ther,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  is 
jr  of  our  esteemed  contempo- 
"he  Critic,  has  been  intervieived 
don  by  a  representative  of  the 
Weekly.  Miss  Gilder  was  born 
thing,    L.    I.,    but    the   best    pad 

girlhood  was  spent  at  Borden- 
"J.  J,  Before  she  was  nine  years 
;  began  to  write,  and  she  was 
)ossessed   with  a  desire   to  earn 


her  own  living.  Her 
family  was  closely  con- 
nected with  journalism, 
and  her  father  edited 
for  some  time  a  liter- 
ary journal  called  TAe 
Literary  Register,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia. 
Her  favourite  book  as 
a  girl  was  Benjamin 
Franklin's  Autobiogra- 
phy. When  she  was  lit- 
tle more  than  ten  years 
old  her  first  story,  call- 
ed Kale's  Escapade,  was 
printed  in  a  cheap  New 
York  weekly,  which 
Miss  Gilder  rather 
smiles  at  now.  One  of 
these  days  Miss  Gilder 
intends  to  write  a  novel. 
She  has  all  the  ideas  in 
her  mind,  but  seems  to 
find  difficulty  in  setting 
the  book  a-going.  She 
first  became  connected 
with  the  press  through 
her  brother,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder, 
editor  of  the  Century 
Magasine.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  she  wrote  her 
first  newspaper  article, 
which  was  published  in 
a  paper  started  by  her 
brotherin  Newaik,  N.J. 
The  subject  was  "  Salt," 
and  Miss  Gilder  slates 
that  she  fears  she  must 
have  supplied  most  of 
her  facts  fiom  an  ency- 
clopcedia.  Miss  Gil- 
der's academic  course  stopped  short  at 
the  age  of  fouiteen,  but  her  quick  and 
observant  mind  soon  secured  her  a  stock 
of  information,  and  her  newspaper  train- 
ing gave  her  a  proficiency  in  her  career 
which  even  a  university  course  would 
not  have  afforded  her.  For  some  years 
she  continued  to  dig  away  at  daily  jour- 
nalism, writing  for  the  New  York  Trib- 
une over  the  signature  of  "J.  L.  Gil- 
der," after  which  she  spent  six  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  as  lit- 
erary, musical,  and  dramatic  ctitic. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with 
her  brother,  she  started  the  Critic. 
Through  her  brother  on  the  Century  she 
was  brought  into  touch  with  all  the  best 
writers  in  America,  and  lost  no  time  in 
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getting  them  on  her  side.  Her  model, 
so  far  as  she  has  one,  has  been  the 
Athenaum^  with  an  added  brightness  of 
tone  which  she  considers  necessary  to 
the  tastes  of  the  American  public. 

Miss  Gilder  declares  that  she  has 
never  been  ill  during  her  life.  She 
worked  for  nineteen  years  without  a 
single  week's  vacation,  and  after  that 
she  went  to  Europe  for  three  months. 
Her  custom  now  is  to  visit  London 
every  second  year,  as  she  finds  in  this 
way  she  can  best  keep  in  touch  with 
authors  and  writers,  and  can  make  valu- 
able literary  purchases.  She  has  very 
little  to  do  with  literary  agents,  and 
goes  direct  to  the  publishers  for  her  ma- 
terial. While  in  London  she  arranged 
for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
article  from  the  New  Review  in  an  Ameri- 
can journal.  Miss  Gilder's  special  de- 
partment in  the  Critic^  as  is  probably 
well  known,  is  **  The  Lounger."  She 
writes  a  good  deal  for  other  papers, 
especially  for  the  New  York  World  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Miss  Gilder  makes 
the  startling  statement,  for  a  woman, 
that  she  has  never  worn  evening  dress  in 
her  life,  and  never  expects  to.  Life  she 
considers  too  short  for  fussing  over 
dress.  The  othei  evening,  when  she  was 
invited  to  a  literary  **At  Home'*— '*  I 
will  go,"  she  said,  **  if  you  will  let  me 
look  on  from  behind  a  screen."  Miss 
Gilder  certainly  bears  no  evidence  of  the 
fussing  woman,  and  manifests  few  out- 
ward signs  of  her  strenuous  and  inde- 
fatigable career.  Every  one  in  conver- 
sation with  her  finds  her  the  most  genial, 
good-humoured,  and  amusing  of  women. 
The  portrait  which  we  give  of  her  has 
never  been  reproduced  before,  and  is  a 
striking  likeness.  Miss  Gilder  jocosely 
remarked  that  she  had  been  saving  it 
for  her  obituary,  but  she  will  forgive 
our  anticipating  that  event,  which  we 
nope  is  a  long  way  of!  yet. 

An  amusing  mistake  creeps  into  an  in- 
terview which  a  representative  of  the 
London  Sketch  had  with  Miss  Gilder. 
Miss  Gilder  said  that  the  penny  popular 
papers  in  England  reminded  her  of 
**  Kellogg*s  patent  insides,"  and  quick 
to  note  the  mystified  expression  of  her 
interlocutor,  she  explained  that  these 
**  insides**  are  worked  up  by  an  enter- 
prising individual  who  supplies  the  same 


collection  of  light  reading  matter  to  a 
large  number  of  papers.  These  are 
piinted  inside  the  paper  in  addition  to 
its  own  local  and  foreign  intelligence. 
Notwithstanding  this  explanation,  the 
interviewer  wrote  it  down  **  Patten  s  In- 
sides "  A  clue  to  the  mistake  may  be 
gained  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  America  it  is  the  usage  to 
say  patent,  in  England  they  say  patent. 

Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  again 
recreated  himself  with  a  launch  into  fic- 
tion, and  this  time  in  a  new  vein.  The 
Great  K.  6^  A.  Train  Robbery,  Mi.  Ford's 
new  story,  forms  the  complete  novelette 
in  the  August  Lippincotts.  We  happen 
to  know  how  this  story  oiiginated  and 
found  its  way  into  print.  Mr.  Ford  a 
short  time  ago  was  travelling  by  rail- 
way across  the  American  Continent,  and 
on  the  trip  some  lady  companions  sug- 
gested his  writing  a  story  to  relieve  the 
ennui oi  the  journey.  At  first,  Mr.  Foid 
was  sceptical ;  but  the  idea  got  hold 
of  him,  and  in  four  days,  reading  it 
aloud  as  fast  as  it  was  written,  he 
finished  the  draft  of  the  story  as  it 
now  appears  in  Lippincotfs.  He  did 
not  think  of  printing  it,  but  his 
friends  insisted  upon  preserving  it  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  trip,  and  so  he  finally 
submitted  it  to  Lippincotf  5  Magazine^ 
with  the  success  which  the  story  war- 
rants. The  tale  is  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing dedication  :  *'  To  my  travelling 
companions  on  Specials  218  and  97  this 
endeavour  to  weave  into  a  story  some 
of  our  overland  happenings  and  adven- 
tures is  gratefully  and  affectionately 
dedicated.**  Mr.  Ford  has  just  finished 
a  new  stoiy  of  60,000  words,  entitled 
The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,  which  in  its 
delicate  grace  and  exquisite  delineation 
of  a  pure,  unselfish  affection  is  a  further 
startling  revelation  of  Mr.  Ford's  im- 
aginative power  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 
The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling  is  now  in 
its  tenth  thousand,  and  though  pub- 
lished nearly  two  years  ago  is  selling 
better  to-day  than  ever. 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  will  pub- 
lish shortly  More  Songs  from  Vagabondia, 
by  Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey, 
with  decorative  end  papers  by  Tom 
Meteyard,  uniform  with  the  first  volume 
of  Vagabondia  verses.  They  will  also 
publish  a  volume  of  Gold  Stories  of  the 
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Days  of  '4g  in  California,  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  Minna  Smith.  The  tenth  vol- 
ume of  The  Yell,m<  Book  will  ariive  dur- 
ing the  month,  and  Mr.  Chamberlin's 
two  little  volumes  of  selections  from  the 
"  Listener"  column  of  the  Boston  Evtn- 
ing  Transcript,  which  were  expected  in 
the  spring,  will  now  be  published  at  once. 

The  Boston  Trafiscript  recently  printed 
an  article  on  "  Geoige  Gissing,  the  Nov- 
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elist  of  the  Masses"  (also  reprinted  in 
the  August  Current  LUeniture),  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  since  the  appearance 
of  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  two  yeai  s  ago, 
Mr.  Gissing  "  has  published  only  three 
stories.  The  Paying  Guest,  Sleeping  Fires, 
and  The  Un<lassed."  The  inaccuracy 
of  this  statement  is  the  more  surprising 
because  of  the  intimacy  with  the  au- 
thor which  the  writer  displays.  As  a 
mattci  of  fact,  the  titles  should  h^Eve's 
Ransom,  Sleeping  Fires,  both  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Appleton,  and  The  Paying 
Guest,  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  The  Unclassed  far  from 
being  his  last  is  really  Mr.  Glssing's  first 
novel,  but  after  being  for  some  years  out 


of  print,  it  has  been  lately  reissued  in  a 
new  edition,  both  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, Messrs.  R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company 
being  the  publishers  on  this  side. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Th€  Un- 
classed was  read  by  Mr,  George  Mere- 
dith in  his  capacity  of  reader  to  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Mr.  Meredith  in- 
vited Mr.  Gissing  to  meet  the  reader  in 
the  publishers'  offices  to  talk  over  the 
work,  Mr.  Gissing  did  not  know  the 
reader's  name,  but  was  amazed  by  the 
extraordinary  familiarity  which  he 
showed  with  all  the  details  of  the  story, 
using  no  paper.  He  went  over  these 
details,  suggesting  all  kinds  of  altera- 
tions, and  leaving  Mr,  Gissing  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  he  knew  the 
story  far  better  than  the  writer  did  him- 
self. The  Unclassed  is  too  sombre  a 
book  to  be  popular  ;  the  subject  is 
painful,  and  in  most  of  the  reviews  we 
have  seen  has  either  been  misunderstood 
or  travestied  with  malice  prepense;  but  in 
some  respects  we  doubt  whether  the  au- 
thor has  ever  equalled  it. 

We  understand  that  "  Martin  J. 
Pritchard,"  the  author  of  that  extraor- 
dinary Messianic  novel  just  published 
by  Messrs,  H.  S.  Stone  and  Company, 
entitled  IVUlwut  Sin,  is  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Monckton.  The  book  bears  evi- 
dence of  being  printed  hastily,  and  as  it 
is  likely  to  run  into  many  editions,  we 
send  our  corrected  copy  to  the  publish- 
ers with  our  compliments.  Some  of  the 
misprints, which  are  numerous,  are  rather 
amusing  ;  as,  for  example,  when  we 
read  of  the  "  two  (j/V)  lost  tribes  of 
Israel." 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Mr,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page's  first  volume  of  dialect 
stories  was  being  reviewed  by  the  press, 
the  critic  of  a  Western  newspaper,  in 
undertaking  to  do  his  own  full  share  of 
justice  to  the  subject,  took  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  negro  race  in  America 
upon  the  fact  that  at  last  an  author  of 
their  own  had  appeared  who  would 
write  of  it  as  no  white  man  ever  could  ! 
Mr.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  lives  not 
far  from  the  city  in  which  Mr.  Page  was 
thus  supposed  to  be  an  African  ;  and 
he  may  have  heard  of  the  mistake  and 
have  resolved  that  in  his  own  case  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  should  happen .     At  least. 
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in  putting  out  his  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled Majors  and  Minors,  he  has  sup- 
plied a  picture  of  himself,  which  can 
leave  no  one  in  doubt,  that  whatever 
Mr.  Page  may  be,  he,  Mr.  Dunbar,  is  a 
male  being  of  the  coloured  race.  Or- 
dinarily, it  is  a  mistake,  of  course,  for  a 
poet — or  for  a  prose  writer — to  present 
his  portrait  until  he  is  asked  for  it  ;  and 
we  know  one  modest  author  who  up- 
holds that  usually  a  request  of  this  kind 
can  come  with  perfect  grace  from  pos- 
terity alone.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dun- 
bar, however,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
this  pictorial  misdemeanour;  for  had 
his  photograph  been  lacking,  and  had 
no  hint  of  his  racial  identity  been  given 
by  means  of  an  author's  or  publisher's 
note— or  by  one  of  those  Mjecean-like 
introductions  by  which  some  small 
writer  of  the  day  patronises  the  work 
of  some  other  small  writer  of  the  day — 
it  is  sate  to  assert  that  the  above-men- 
tioned debonair  critic  o(  the  West  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  a  white  man. 
It  is  safe  to  assert,  also,  that  accepted 
as  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  he  would  have 
received  little  or  no  consideration  in  a 
hurried  weighing  of  the  mass  of  con- 
temporary verse. 

But  Mr.  Dunbar,  as  his  pleasing, 
manly,  and  not  unrefined  face  shows,  is 
a  poet  of  the  African  race  ;  and  this 
novel  and  suggestive  fact  at  once  places 
bis  work  upon  a  peculiar  footing  of  in- 
terest, of  study,  and  of  appreciative  wel- 
come. So  regarded,  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able and  hopeful  production.  If  any 
other  member  of  his  race  has  attained 
any  more  flexible  or  obedient  command 
over  metrical  form,  in  fitting  the  outer 
grace  to  the  inner  grace,  anymore  varied 
shifting  of  the  measures  to  suit  the  vary- 
ing fancies,  any  broader  sweep  across 
some  of  the  illimitable  states  of  medita- 
tion, any  deeper  yearning  for  the  great 
heights  of  the  spirit,  his  work  is  not 
known  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  where  it  is  to 
be  found.  There  are  three  things  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Dunbar's  volume  that  will 
be  of  especial  interest  to  the  scientific 
students  of  his  race  :  the  negro's  gift  in 
telling  a  story,  illustrated  in  the  humor- 
ous and  dialect  pieces  ;  the  negro's  seri- 
ous revelation  of  his  passion  of  Love  ; 
and  perhaps  of  far  greater  importance 
just  at  present,  the  negro's  sense  of 
rhythm  of  verbal  melody.     Of  the  last. 


the  entire  collection  of  poems  is  a  trium- 
phant, well-nigh  uneriing  demonstra- 
tion. The  verses  called  "  The  Poet  and 
his  Song"  afford  a  good  example  of  the 
author's   perfect  ease,  his  sincerity,  his 
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sensitiveness  to  the  outer  world,  his  limit- 
ed philosophy  of  life,  and  the  sweetness 
and  pathos  in  the  temper  of  his  race. 
We  give  three  verses  of  the  poem. 

A  song  is  but  a  little  ihing. 
And  yet  nhal  joy  it  is  to  sing. 
In  hours  of  toil  it  gives  me  icst, 
And  when  ut  eve  I  long  for  rest ; 
When  cows  come  home  along  the  bars, 

And  in  the  foid  I  hear  the  belt. 
As  Night,  the  shepherd,  herds  his  siars, 

1  sing  my  song,  and  all  is  well. 


My  days  arc  never  days  o(  ease, 
I  till  my  ground  and  prune  my  trees. 
When  ripened  gold  is  all  the  plain, 
I  put  my  siciite  to  Ibe  grain. 
I  labour  hard  and  (oil  and  sweat 

While  others  dream  within  the  delL ; 
But  even  while  my  brow  is  wet 

I  sing  my  song,  and  all  is  weil. 

Sometimes  the  sun,  unkindly  hot, 
My  garden  makes  a  desert  spot. 
Sometimes  a  blight  upon  the  tree 
Takes  all  my  fruit  away  from  me  : 
And  then  with  throes  of  bitter  pain 

Rebellious  passions  rise  and  swell ; 
But— life  is  more  than  fruil  or  grain, 

And  so  I  sing,  and  all  is  well. 
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LIVING  CRITICS 

IX.— Hknry  James. 


HENRY  JAME9. 

len  Mr.  James  writes  fiction  you 
the  critic,  and  when  he  writes  criti- 
you  feel  the  novelist  underneath. 
a  student  of  human  nature  and  of 
anifestations  rather  than  a  drama- 
[  these  ;  only,  of  course,  he  has  the 
cy,  the  lightness,  the  geniality,  ihe 
[nation  which  popular  opinion  rc- 
tothestudent.  Imoannotlispar;it(e- 
of  his  methods  in  fiction  in  saying 
hey  are  mainly  those  of  the  critic. 
are  used  by  him  with  exquisite  re- 
I  am  not  sure  that  ho  is  the  more 


likely  to  be  a  first-rate 
judge  of  literary  mat- 
ter, much  of  which  is 
very    different     stuff 
from    flesh    and    blood 
and     human    motives, 
beauties,  and    failings. 
But  the  general  critical 
attitude    of    patient 
watching  and   waiting 
comes  more    naturally 
to   him   than   to   most 
;       novelists.    Less,  there- 
fore, than  inotherwrit- 
ers    who    practise    the 
two  arts,   do  you  find 
in  him  a  change    of 
method  corresponding 
n  the  change  of  occu- 
pation.      That    which 
serves  him  in  the  art  of 
his  first   choice    serves 
him   in  the  particular 
section  of  the  other  art 
where  he  is  also  first- 
rate.     In  the  world  of 
humanity   and   in    the 
world  of  books  he  is  in 
search  of  the  same 
things,  men  and  wom- 
en.    Of  course,  in  so 
well-equipped  a  writer 
you  find  attention  paid 
to  style  in  its  more  out- 
ward  sense,    but    dis- 
'    I       quisitionson  such  mat- 
'       lets    you    get    from 
otheis  more  abundant- 
ly, more  systematical- 
ly, and  of  a  finer  quali- 
ty.    The  title  of  one  of 
his  critical    volumes.  Partial  Portraits, 
exactly  hits  his  aims,  his  interests,  his 
powers,  and  his  own  modesty,  in  critical 
work.     It  is  always  the  man  or  woman 
underneath  the  books  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing, when  he  writes  of  their  books  seri- 
ously.    He  has  not  always  written  seri- 
ously.     Perhaps,    in   proportion    to    the 
bulk    of    his   miscellaneous   writing,    he 
has  reprinted   too    much    good-natured 
comment  on  what  approves  itself  to  him 
little  enough.     Such  essays  are  best  left 
out    of   account.     And    in    speaking    of 
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Others,  it  is  honest  to  say,  though  it  may 
take  the  ground  from  under  our  feet, 
that  some  of  them  are  neatly  twenty 
years  old,  and  Mr.  James  has  had  time  to 
revise  his  judgments.  His  later  studies 
show,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
distinct  continuity  in  his  attitude.  This 
attitude  must  be  largely  instinctive  ;  but 
he  must  have  reasoned  the  matter  out 
for  himself  as  well.  He  has  little  belief, 
for  instance,  in  writers  of  real  talent 
being  influenced  by  contemporary  opin- 
ion. **  Criticism,'*  he  says,  **  does  not 
much  concern  the  artist  himself,'*  and, 
again,  **  literature  lives  essentially,  in 
the  sacred  depths  of  its  being,  upon  ex- 
ample." To  this,  however,  he  joins  a 
high  standard  for  the  critic,  who  is  serv- 
ing the  general  cause  of  right  thinking, 
and  who,  if  he  be  worthy,  represents 
**  the  knight  who  has  knelt  through  his 
long  vigil,  and  who  has  the  piety  of  his 
office.  For  there  is  something  sacrificial 
in  his  function,  inasmuch  as  he  offers 
himself  as  a  general  touchstone.  To 
lend  himself,  to  project  himself,  and 
steep  himself,  to  feel  and  feel  until  he 
understands,  and  to  understand  so  well 
that  he  can  say,  to  have  perception  at 
the  pitch  of  passion,  and  expression  as 
embracing  as  the  air,  to  be  infinitely 
curious  and  incorrigibly  patient.  *  *  Such 
are  the  high  demands  he  makes  of  those 
who  would  speak  seriously  on  the  out- 
come of  other  men's  brains. 

His  own  vigils  have  been  especially  de- 
voted then  to  interpreting  the  personal- 
ity of  writers,  by  which,  of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  the  narration  of  personal  facts. 
This  is  the  one  salient  feature  of  his 
critical  method.  The  others  are  sub- 
ordinate. **  Make  your  writer  a  present 
of  his  own  conditions,"  is  an  admirable 
maxim,  which  he  is  too  warmly  human 
to  attend  to  with  stiict  consistency  ;  but 
from  his  genial  position—"  There  is,  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  narrow  dogmatisms, 
nothing  in  the  world  that  any  one  is  un- 
der the  least  obligation  to  like" — I  don't 
think  he  ever  budges.  His  special  qual- 
ity and  habit,  subtlety  and  fine  analysis, 
help  him  often  in  the  understanding  of 
imaginative  writers  ;  but  to  a  repetition 
of  such  qualities  in  others  he  prefers 
strength  and  breadth.  Perhaps — it  is 
mostly  in  his  less  serious,  his  less  con- 
scientious work — he  is  too  much  given 
to  letting  people  off.  His  reasoned,  ar- 
gumentative disapproval  of  the  de  Gon- 
courts  is  about  as  far  as  he  ever  reaches 


in  severity.  Punctiliously  fair  as  a  rule, 
when  he  misrepresents  there  is  a  tem- 
peramental reason  for  it  ;  it  is  never 
mere  injustice  The  fault  of  his  judg- 
ment of  Baudelaire,  is  that  he  should 
have  foimulated  one  at  all.  It  is  not 
possible  to  speak  profitably  of  what  only 
repels  one. 

By  his  method  of  portraiture  he  has 
reached  his  best  successes.  Emerson  is 
treated  as  if  he  were  the  character  in 
one  of  Mr.  James's  masterly  single-fig- 
ure stories.  M^iimee,  Maupassant,  De 
Musset,  Balzac,  Hawthorne  are  men 
when  he  has  done  with  them,  not  vol- 
umes, nor  styles,  nor  tendencies.  One 
of  his  articles  on  Turgenieff  is,  consid- 
ering who  wrote  it,  a  bit  of  rough  jour- 
nalism ;  yet  no  one  else  has  suggested 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian, a  man  "  living  in  a  spacious  upper 
air,  with  the  long  Slav  poetical  ancestry 
in  the  background,"  his  "  windows  open 
into  distances,"  with  an  "  air  of  know- 
ing strange  and  far-off  things."  The 
picture  of  De  Musset  is  as  good,  and  yet 
it  is  so  by  an  effort,  for  De  Musset  is  not 
all  sympathetic  to  his  critic,  who  will 
not  approve,  and  will  not  condemn,  but 
judges  him,  not  by  words  and  conduct, 
and  literally,  divining  his  to  be  a  case 
where  the  truth  cannot  be  known  unless 
looked  at  through  a  haze  of  poetry. 
This  subtlety  or  charity,  call  it  what 
you  like,  helps  him  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, notably  in  his  explanation  of  what 
is  called  George  Sand's  fickle  caprice, 
that  she  actually  outlived  her  experi- 
ences, and  had  successive  new  births. 

His  method  has  its  weaknesses.  It 
tends  to  forcing  the  prominent  features, 
to  hardening  the  lines,  to  omitting  what 
might  tell  against  the  direct  expression 
of  what  the  painter  finds  especially  ex- 
pressible. It  is  just  to  M6rimee,  and  it 
is  just  to  Maupassant — in  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  the  essays,  where  Mr.  James 
appears  as  the  perfect  translator.  It  is 
just  to  all  the  clear-cut  persons.  It  is 
unjust  to  Gautier,  to  the  very  qualities 
in  him  that  call  for  interpretation,  and 
it  does  not  fit  Balzac's  case  very  well. 
Here  one  may  speak  of  a  general  mis- 
conception concerning  Mr.  James.  At 
a  time  when  modern  French  writers 
were  not  very  widely  read,  he  spoke  of 
them  familiarly.  Then,  although  an 
American,  Britons  found  little  trace  of 
the  mental  accent  they  detected  in  most 
of   his  countrymen.      Neither    did    he 
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seem  of  British  mould.  He  was  at 
home  in  several  countries.  His  touch 
was  light,  he  was  swift  in  expression. 
All  these  things  have  given  him  a  repu- 
tation for  a  cosmopolitanism  which  he 
does  not  possess  and  does  not  aim  at 
possessing.  His  habit  of  mind  is  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  should  call 
decidedly  Teutonic.  Not  only  has  he  a 
serious  base,  but  he  likes  seriousness  to 
be  expressed  in  set  terms  and  not  merely 
implied.  Again  and  again  he  makes  the 
highest  claims  for  English  writers  as 
superior  interpreters  of  character,  be- 
cause **  they  know  their  way  about  the 
conscience."  He  looks  on  morality  as 
**  simply  a  pait  of  the  essential  richness 
of  inspiration."  He  will  listen  court- 
eously to  many  things,  but  his  enthusi- 
asm is  for  those  that  **  as  a  race  we  like 
best — the  fascination  of  faith,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  life,  the  respect  for  its  mys- 
teries, the  endurance  of  its  changes,  the 
beauty  of  action,  the  seriousness,  above 
all,  of  the  great  human  passion."  His 
sturdy  racial  preferences  are  like  a  tonic 
to-day,  when  we  are  so  afraid  of  being 
insular.  But  it  must  be  said  that  in  his 
criticism — there  alone,  and  the  incon- 
sistency is  remarkable — he  makes  the 
very  English  mistake  of  denying  serious- 
ness and  some  other  kindred  qualities, 
when  they  are  only  implied  and  not  ex 
pressed.  His  astounding  judgments — 
they  were  handsomely  discounted  by 
him,  howevei — that  Balzac  was  *'  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  of  a  poet,"  because  he 
took  as  material  the  sordid  and  the 
worldly,  and  that  he  was  **  morally  and 
intellectually  superficial,"  because  he 
introduced  cheap  and  inaccurate  learn- 
ing into  his  colossal  work,  must  be  put 
down  to  this  habit  of  mind,  which  sends 
him  still  further  astray  when  he  deals 
with  Gautier.  **  Gautier's  poverty  of 
ideas  was  great,"  he  says.  "  His  power 
was  all  material."  The  fact  is  that 
Gautier  had  the  misfortune  to  be  too 
fastidious  an  artist  to  write  a  commen- 
tary on  his  own  visions.  In  his  travel 
books  he  wiote  reflections  which  his 
critic  very  justly  calls  Philistine.  He 
did  not  know  and  would  not  learn  the 
language  of  reflection.  He  dreamt  his 
ideas  into  beautiful  shapes.  Mr.  James 
has  made  a  portrait  of  the  French  mind 
which  is  very  appreciative,  very  fine, 
very  forcible.     Having  drawn  the  pic- 


ture, the  matter  is  settled  for  him.  But 
there  is,  maybe,  a  little  more  of  the  life 
of  the  spirit  in  Loti  and  his  countrymen 
than  he  admits.  It  is  an  old  contest. 
Some  like  the  fable  and  cannot  abide 
the  moral,  but  these  do  not,  therefore, 
deny  or  destroy  it.  We  like  the  fable  ; 
but  we  have  a  national  craving  for  the 
moral. 

And  if  Gautier,  Hawthorne,  and  Bal- 
zac leave  work  for  other  critics  when 
Mr.  James  has  done  with  them,  he  has 
given  us  a  version  of  them  marvellously 
true,  within  certain  limits.  There  is  no 
fumbling.  Such  as  they  appear  to  him, 
they  appear  to  us.  What  he  intends 
he  performs.  Indeed  w^e  are  much 
tempted  to  adopt  his  versions  definitely. 
Our  additions,  modifications,  and  shad- 
ings, which  we  indicate  by  smudges,  we 
sometimes  discover  to  be  already  sug- 
gested in  his  finely-wrought  plan.  Over 
and  over  again  a  phrase  of  his  will  re- 
cur to  us,  and  sum  up  all  the  expressible 
truth  on  a  subject,  or  lead  inevitably  to 
it.  He  says  of  Emerson  that  he  had 
"  the  equanimity  of  a  result  ;"  of  the 
Com/die  Humaine  that  **  it  has  a  thou- 
sand faults,  but  it  is  a  monumental  ex- 
cuse." He  shows  that  Maupassant  was 
not  a  pedantic  artist,  omitting  the  moral 
sense  for  art's  sake,  but  a  straightfor- 
ward frank  man  who  hadn't  got  it,  and 
speaks  of  the  same  writer's  "  bird's-eye 
contempt"  of  mankind.  He  lays  his 
finger  on  the  real  weakness  of  the  De 
Goncourts,  that  these  r a  finds  had  not, 
after  all,  **  mastered  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  aristocratic  sense."  He  calls  to 
you  to  note  the  **  aromatic  odour  of  the 
book-room  about  Lowell."  He  says  of 
Flaubert,  **  If  he  is  impossible  as  a  com- 
panion, he  is  deeply  refreshing  as  a  ref- 
erence ;  and  all  that  his  reputation  asks 
of  you  is  an  occasional  tap  of  the  knuckle 
at  these  firm  thin  plates  of  gold  which 
constitute  the  leaves  of  his  book."  In 
these,  and  in  scores  of  other  instances, 
he  is  not  merely  the  fine  literary  aitist 
fastidiously  carving  and  colouring. 
You  feel  he  has,  with  more  faithfulness 
than  most,  been  keeping  his  vigils  and 
fulfilling  the  vow  he  made,  that  in  judg- 
ing the  works  of  another  man's  mind  he 
would  be  "  infinitely  curious  and  incor- 
rigibly patient." 

Annie  MacdonelL 
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IN  A  COPY  OF  BROWNING. 

Browning,  old  fellow,  your  leaves  grow  yellow, 

Beginning  to  mellow  as  seasons  pass. 
Your  cover  is  wrinkled  and  stained  and  sprinkled, 

And  waiped  and  crinkled  from  sleep  on  the  grass. 

Is  it  a  wine  stain  or  only  a  pine  stain, 

That  makes  such  a  fine  stain  on  your  dull  blue — 

Got  as  we  numbered  the  clouds  that  lumbered 

Southward  and  slumbeied  when  day  was  through  ? 

What  is  the  dear  maik  there  like  an  earmaik  ? 

Only  a  tear  mark  a  woman  let  fall, 
As,  bending  over,  she  bade  me  discover, 

**  Whop/ays  the  lover,  he  loses  all  !** 

With  you  for  teacher,  we  learned  love's  feature 

In  every  creature  that  roves  or  grieves  ; 
When  winds  weie  biawling,  or  birds  were  calling, 

Or  leaves  were  falling  about  our  eaves. 

No  law  must  straiten  the  ways  they  wait  in. 

Whose  spirits  greaten  and  heaits  aspire. 
The  world  may  dwindle,  and  summer  brindle. 

So  love  but  kindle  the  soul  to  fire. 

Here  many  a  red  line,  or  pencilled  headline, 

Shows  love  could  wed  line  to  perfect  sense  ; 
And  something  better  than  wisdom's  fetter 

Has  made  your  letter  dense  to  the  dense. 

You  made  us  farers  and  equal  shareis 

With  homespun-wearers  in  home-made  joys  ; 
You  sent  the  chary  Contemporary, 

To  make  us  wary  of  dust  and  noise. 

Long  thoughts  were  started,  when  youth  departed 

From  the  half  hearted  Riccardi's  bride  ; 
For,  saith  your  fable,  great  Love  is  able 

To  slip  the  cable  and  take  the  tide. 

When  Fate  was  nagging,  and  days  were  dragging, 

And  fancy  lagging,  you  gave  it  scope, 
(When  eaves  were  drippy,  and  pavements  slippy,) 

From  Lippo  Lippi  to  Evelyn  Hope. 

When  winter's  arrow  pierced  to  the  marrow. 

And  thought  was  narrow,  you  gave  it  room  ; 
We  guessed  the  warder  on  Roland's  border, 

And  helped  to  order  the  Bishop's  Tomb. 

When  winds  were  harshish,  and  ways  were  marshish, 

We  found  with  Karshish  escape  at  need  ; 
Were  bold  with  Waring  in  far  seafaring, 

And  strong  in  sharing  Ben  Ezra's  creed. 
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We  felt  dark  menace  intrigue  and  pen  us, 

Afloat  in  Venice,  devising  fibs  ; 
And  little  mattered  the  rain  that  pattered. 

While  Blougram  chattered  to  Gigadibs. 

Or  truth  compels  us  with  Paracelsus, 

Till  nothing  else  is  of  worth  at  all. 
Del  Sarto's  vision  is  our  own  mission, 

And  art's  ambition  is  God's  own  call. 

We  too  have  waited,  with  heart  elated 

And  breathing  bated,  for  Pippa's  song  ;— 
Seen  Satan  hover  with  wings  to  cover 

Porphyria*s  lover,  Pompilia's  wrong. 

Through  all  the  seasons,  you  gave  us  reasons 

For  splendid  treasons  to  doubt  and  fear  ; 
Bade  no  foot  falter,  though  weaklings  palter, 

And  friendships  alter  from  year  to  year. 

Since  fiist  I  sought  you,  found  you  and  bought  you, 
Hugged  you  and  brought  you  home  from  Cornhill, 

While  some  upbraid  you,  and  some  parade  you. 
Nine  years  have  made  you  my  master  still. 

Bliss  Carman. 


WAS    BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  A  PLAGIARIST? 


In  no  instance,  I  think,  has  the  delib- 
erately planned  result  of  a  joke  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  famous  Squire 
Bickerstaff's.  The  jest  was  practical 
and  of  a  flavour  to  suit  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  or  Squire  Western  rather  than 
ourselves,  but  its  excuse  is  in  the  end  it 
served,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
old-fashioned  astrologers'  hold  upon  the 
people. 

Swift  is  the  writer  to  whom  the  orig- 
inal Bickerstaff  squibs  are  in  the  main  to 
be  ascribed  ;  and  his  subtle  and  exquis- 
ite touch  makes  them  one  of  the  clever- 
est bits  of  fooling  in  all  literature.  But 
Swift  was  not  alone.  He  had  the  help 
of  Addison  and  Steele,  Prior,  Congreve 
— these  and  other  wits.  They  together 
set  all  London  laughing.  It  happened 
in  1708. 

Upon  Swift's  shoulders  then  falls  the 
onus  of  the  joke.  It  may  have  been  his 
recreation  amid  pamphleteering  and  the 
smudging  of  his  ecclesiastical  fingers 
with  political  ink  ;  or  the  product  of 
those  ineffable  nights  at  Will's  Coffee 


House  or  St.  James's.     Perhaps  it  was 
all  these. 

The  jest  had  to  do  with  almanac- 
makers  and  their  predictions,  and  was 
directed  against  a  chief  pretender,  one 
Dr.  Partridge.  He  was  an  astrologer 
and  a  philomath,  whom  Pope  refers  to 
when  he  speaks  of  the  translation  of  the 
raped  **  Lock"  to  the  skies  : 

•*  This   Partridge   soon   shall   view   in   cloudless 
skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes  ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis  and  the  fall  of  Rome.'* 

But  Partridge  suffered  for  his  ilk. 
The  English  almanac  was  not  in  Swift's 
day,  as  in  later  times,  a  simple  calendar 
with  guesses  about  the  weather.  It  was 
rather  a  **  prognosticator"  in  solemn, 
dogmatic,  and  yet  ambiguous  phrase,  of 
battle,  murder,  sudden  death,  and  such 
horrors  as  are  even  now  by  our  daily 
press  deemed  of  vitalest  importance. 
The  science  and  prescience  of  the  philo- 
math was  builded  upon  a  supposed  in- 
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fluence  of  the  stars  and  their  movements 
upon  the  moral  life  of  men. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  as- 
cendancy "of  these  charlatans  had  be- 
come alarming.  They  had  not  only  the 
popular  ear,  but  now  and  then  a  man 
like  Dry  Jen  believed  in  them,  William 
Lillv  also.  Nor  did  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
**  reject  a  sober  and  regulated  astrol- 
ogy" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  scandal  of  their  excesses  was 
growing,  and  it  was  then  that  Swift 
came  forward — just  as  Swift  was  con- 
stantly coming  forward,  in  one  instance 
to  save  Ireland  the  infliction  of  Wood's 
Halfpence,  and  again  in  protest  against 
English  restriction  of  Irish  trade  ;  his 
heart  was  always  with  the  poor,  the 
duped  and  undefended — it  was  then  that 
Swift  came  forward  with  Predictions'*^ 
for  the  year  1708.  Wherein  the  Monthy 
and  the  Day  of  the  Months  are  set  down^ 
the  Person  named,  and  the  great  Actions 
and  Events  of  next  Year  particularly  re- 
lated^ as  They  will  come  to  Pass.  Written 
to  Prevent  the  People  of  England  from 
being  farther  imposed  on  by  the  vulgar  Al- 
manack-Makers, 

The  signature,  "Isaac  Bickerstaff," 
Swift  took  in  part  from  a  locksmith's 
sign.  The  Isaac  he  added  as  a  name 
not  commonly  in  use. 

•*  I  have  considered,"  he  begins,  "the  gross 
abase  of  astrology  in  this  kingdom,  and  upon  de- 
bating the  matter  with  myself,  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly lay  the  fault  upon  the  art.  but  upon  those 
gross  impostors,  who  set  up  to  be  the  artists.  I 
know  several  learned  men  have  contended  that 
the  whole  is  a  cheat ;  that  it  is  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous to  imagine  the  stars  can  have  any  influence 
at  all  upon  human  actions,  thoughts,  or  inclina- 
tions ;  and  whoever  has  not  bent  his  studies  that 
way  may  be  excused  for  thinking  so,  when  he  sees 
in  how  wretched  a  manner  that  noble  art  is  treated 
by  a  few  mean,  illiterate  traders  between  us  and 
the  stars  ;  who  import  a  yearly  stock  of  nonsense, 
lies,  folly  and  impertinence,  which  they  offer  to 
the  world  as  genuine  from  the  planets,  though 
they  descend  from  no  greater  a  height  than  their 
own  brains.  .  .  . 

**As  for  the  few  following  predictions,  I  now  oflfer 
the  world,  I  forebore  to  publish  them  till  I  had 
perused  the  several  Almanacks  for  the  year  we  are 
now  entered  upon.  I  found  them  all  in  the  usual 
strain,  and  I  beg  the  reader  will  compare  their 
manner  with  mine  :  and  here  I  make  bold  to  tell 
the  world 'that  I  lay  the  whole  credit  of  my  art 
upon  the  truth  of  these  predictions  ;  and  I  will  be 
content  that  Partridge  and  the  rest  of  his  clan 
may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and  impostor,  if  I  fail  in 
any  single  particular  of  moment.  .  .  . 

"  My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  men- 

*  The  text  is  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition. 


tion  it  to  show  how  ignorant  these  sottish  pre- 
tenders to  astrology  are  in  their  own  concerns  ; 
it  relates  to  Partridge,  the  Almanack  maker.  I 
have  consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own 
rules,  and  And  he  will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th 
of  March  next,  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a  raging 
fever ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it, 
and  settle  his  affairs  in  time.  ..." 

An  Ans7ver  to  Bicker  staff  by  a  Person 
of  Quality,  evidently  from  the  hand 
of  Swift  and  his  fi lends,  followed  these 
**  Predictions." 

"  I  have  not  observed  for  some  years  past,"  it 
begins,  "any  insignificant  paper  to  have  made 
more  noise,  or  be  more  greedily  bought,  than  that 
of  these  Predictions.  ...  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
the  examination  of  them  ;  but  think  it  very  in- 
cumbent upon  the  learned  Mr.  Partridge  to  take 
them  into  his  consideration,  and  lay  as  many  errors 
in  astrology  as  possible  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff's 
account.  He  may  justly,  I  think,  challenge  the 
'squire  to  publish  the  calculation  he  has  made 
of  Partridge's  nativity,  by  the  credit  of  which  he 
so  determinately  pronounces  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death  ;  and  Mr.  Bickerstiff  can  do  no  less 
in  honour,  than  give  Mr.  Partridge  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  calculating  his,  by  sending  him  an 
account  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  with 
other  particulars  necessary  for  such  a  work.  By 
which,  no  doubt,  the  learned  world  will  be 
engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  take  part  on  each  side 
according  as  they  are  inclined.  ..." 

The  Accomplishment  of  the  first  of  Mr. 
Bickerstaff's  Predictions,  being  an  Account 
of  the  Death  of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  Al- 
manack-Maker, upon  the  29M  instant  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honour,  continues 
the  jocularity. 

**  My  Lord  :  In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's 
commands,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  my  own  curi- 
osity, I  have  some  days  past  inquired  constantly 
after  Partridge  the  Almanack- maker,  of  whom  it 
was  foretold  in  Mr.  Bickerstaff 's  Predictions,  pub- 
lished about  a  month  ago,  that  he  should  die  the 
29th  instant,  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a  raging 
fever.  ...  I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or  twice, 
about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he 
began  very  much  to  droop  and  languish,  though 
I  hear  his  friends  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  him 
in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days  ago  he 
grew  ill,  .  .  .  but  when  I  saw  him  he  had  his  un- 
derstanding as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke 
strong  and  hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasi- 
ness or  constraint.  .  .  .  *  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  fel- 
low, bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling 
by  astrology  are  deceit,  for  this  manifest  reason  : 
because  the  wise  and  the  learned,  who  can  only 
judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise 
it  ;  and  none  but  the  poor,  ignorant  vulgar  give 
it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the  word  of  such 
silly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  or  read.'  .  .  . 

**  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  my 
leave,  being  almost  stifled  with  the  closeness  of 
the  room.  I  imagined  he  could  not  hold  out  long, 
and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  coffee-house 
hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  or* 
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ders  to  come  immediately  and  tell  me,  as  near  as 
he  could,  the  minute  when  Partridge  should  ex- 
pire, which  was  not  above  two  hours  after." 

To  keep  the  ball  rolling,  Addison's 
friend  Yalden,  whom  Scott  speaks  of  as 
**  Partridge's  near  neighbour,"  drew  up 
the  burlesque  ^Squire  Bicker  staff  de- 
tected;  OKy  the  AstrolofriccU  Impostor  con- 
victed^ by  John  Partridge^  student  of  physic 
and  astrology, 

"The*2Sth  of  March.  Anno  Dom.  170S,"  he 
,  grievously  relates,  **  being  the  night  this  sham 
prophet  had  so  impudently  fixed  for  my  last, 
which  made  little  impression  on  myself :  but  I 
cannot  answer  for  my  whole  family  ;  for  my  wife, 
with  concern  more  than  usual,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold  ;  and  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  to  go  to  bed  ;  the 
maid,  as  she  was  warming  my  bed,  with  a  curi- 
osity natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  win- 
dow, and  asks  of  one  passing  the  street  who  the 
bell  tolled  for  ?  Dr.  Partridge,  says  he,  the 
famous  almanack-maker,  who  died  suddenly  this 
evening:  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  told  him  he 
lied  like  a  rascal  ;  the  other  very  sedately  replied, 
the  sexton  had  so  informed  him,  and  if  false,  he 
was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon  a  stranger.  She 
asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as  they  passed,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  same  tone.  Now,  1  do  not 
say  these  are  accomplices  to  a  certain  astrological 
'squire,  and  that  one  Hickerstaff  might  be  saun- 
tering thereabout,  because  I  will  assert  nothing 
here,  but  what  I  dare  attest  for  plain  matter  of 
fact.  My  wife  at  this  fell  into  a  violent  disorder, 
and  I  must  own  I  was  a  little  discomposed  at  the 
oddness  of  the  accident.  In  the  meantime  one 
knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  open- 
ing, finds  a  sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  in- 
quires if  this  was  Dr.  Partridge's?  She,  taking 
him  for  some  cautious  city  patient,  that  came  at 
that  time  for  privacy,  shews  him  into  the  dining- 
room.  As  soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I 
went  to  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  my  gentle- 
man mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in 
bis  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the 
dimensions  of  the  room.  Pray,  sir,  says  I,  not 
to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any  business  with  me  ? — 
Only,  sir,  replies  he,  order  the  girl  to  bring  me  a 
better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one. — Sir, 
says  I,  my  name  is  Partridge. — O  !  the  doctor's 
brother,  belike,  cries  he  ;  the  staircase,  I  believe, 
and  these  two  apartments  hung  in  close  mourn- 
ing will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip  of  bays 
round  the  other  rooms.  The  doctor  must  needs 
die  rich,  he  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for 
many  years  ;  if  he  had  no  family  coat,  you  had  as 
good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company,  they 
are  as  showish.  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as 
if  he  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal. — With 
that  I  assumed  a  greater  air  of  authority,  and  de- 
manded who  employed  him,  or  how  he  came  there  ? 
Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
takers, says  he,  and  they  were  employed  by  the 
honest  gentleman,  who  is  executor  to  the  good 
doctor  departed  ;  and  our  rascally  porter,  1  be- 
lieve, is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth  and 
sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have 
been  tacking  up  by  this  time.  Sir,  says  I.  pray 
be  advised  by  a  friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I  hear  my  wife's  voice 


(which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable),  and 
in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudgel, 
which  somebody  has  felt  before  now  ;  if  that  light 
in  her  hands,  and  she  know  the  business  you  come 
about,  without  consulting  the  stars,  I  can  assure 
you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  person. — Sir,  cries  he,  bowing  with 
great  civility,  I  perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss 
of  the  doctor  disorders  you  a  little  at  present, 
but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  the  necessary  materials.  .  .  . 

**  Well,  once  more  I  got  my  door  closed,  and 
prepared  for  bed,  in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after 
so  many  ruffling  adventures  ;  just  as  I  was  put- 
ting out  my  light  in  order  to  it.  another  bounces 
as  hard  as  he  can  knock  ;  I  open  the  window  and 
ask  who  is  there  and  what  he  wants  ?  I  am  Ned, 
the  sexton,  replies  he,  and  come  to  know  whether 
the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether  his  grave 
is  to  be  plain  or  bricked  ? — Why,  sirrah,  say  I, 
you  know  me  well  enough  ;  you  know  I  am  not 
dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  me  after  this 
manner?— Alackaday,  sir,  replies  the  fellow,  why 
it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  you  are 
dead  ;  why,  there  is  Mr.  White,  the  joiner,  is  fit- 
ting screws  to  your  coffin  ;  he  will  be  here  with  it 
in  an  instant :  he  was  afraid  you  would  have 
wanted  it  before  this  time.  ...  In  short,  what 
with  undertakers,  embalmers,  joiners,  sextons, 
and  your  damned  elegy  hawkers  upon  a  late 
practitioner  in  physic  and  astrology,  I  got  not 
one  wink  of  sleep  the  whole  night,  nor  scarce  a 
moment's  rest  ever  since.  .  .  . 

*'  I  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of 
three  months  after  this,  but  presently  one  comes 
up  to  me  in  the  street,  Mr.  Partridge,  that  coffin 
you  was  last  buried  in,  I  have  not  yet  been  paid 
for :  Doctor,  cries  another  dog,  how  do  you 
think  people  can  live  by  making  of  graves  for 
nothing?  next  time  you  die,  you  may  even  loll 
out  the  bell  yourself  for  Ned.  A  third  rogue 
tips  me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have 
the  conscience  to  sneak  abroad  without  pay- 
ing my  funeral  expenses. — Lord,  says  one,  I 
durst  have  swore  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridge, 
my  old  friend,  but,  poor  man,  he  is  gone. —  I 
beg  your  pardon,  says  another,  you  look  so 
like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  to  consult 
on  some  private  occasions ;  but,  alack,  he  is 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  — Look,  look,  look, 
cries  a  third,  after  a  competent  space  of  star- 
ing at  me,  would  not  one  think  our  neighbour, 
the  Almanack-maker,  was  crept  out  of  his  grave,  to 
take  the  other  peep  at  the  stars  in  this  world,  and 
shew  how  much  he  is  improved  in  fortune-telling 
by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other  ?  .  .  . 

'*  My  poor  wife  is  run  almost  distracted  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it 
is  false  ;  and  once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court 
to  take  out  letters  of  administration.  But  the 
greatest  grievance  is  a  paltry  quack  that  takes  up 
my  calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed 
directions,  with  N.B. — says  he  lives  in  the  house 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Partridge,  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic,  and  as- 
trology. .  .  .'* 

The  astrologer,  forgetting  to  refer  to 
the  stars  for  evidence,  indignantly  de- 
clared himself  to  be  alive,  and  Swift's 
returning  Vindication  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff^ 
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Esq.  J  against  what  is  objected  to  by  Mr,  Par- 
tridge in  his  Almanack  for  the  present  year  ^ 
1709,  by  the  said  Isaac  Bicker  staffs  Esq,^ 
complains  that 

**  Mr.  Partridge  has  been  lately  pleased  to  treat  me 
after  a  very  rough  manner  in  that  which  is  called 
his  almanack  for  the  present  year"  regarding  **  my 
predictions,  which  foretold  the  death  of  Mr. 
Partridge  to  happen  on  March  29,  1708.  This  he 
is  pleased  to  contradict  absolutely  in  the  almanack 
he  has  published  for  the  present  year,  and  in  that 
ungentlemanly  manner  (pardon  the  expression) 
as  I  have  above  related.  .  .   . 

**  Without  entering  into  criticisms  of  chronol- 
ogy about  the  hour  of  his  death,  I  shall  only 
prove  that  Mr.  Partridge  is  not  alive.  And  my 
first  argument  is  this  :  about  a  th<jusand  gentle- 
men having  bought  his  almanack  for  this  year, 
merely  to  find  what  he  said  against  me,  at  every 
line  they  read,  they  would  lift  up  their  eyes,  and 
cry  out  betwixt  rage  and  laughter,  *  they  were 
sure  no  man  alive  ever  writ  such  damned  stuff  as 
this.'  Neither  did  I  ever  hear  that  opinion  dis- 
puted :  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  an  uninformed  car- 
case walks  still  about  and  is  pleased  to  call  itself 
Partridge,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  does  not  think  himself 
any  way  answerable  for  that.  Neither  had  the 
said  carcase  any  right  to  beat  the  poor  boy  who 
happened  to  pass  by  it  in  the  street,  crying,  *  A 
full  and  true  account  of  Dr.  Partridge's  death, 'etc. 

•*...!  will  plainly  prove  him  to  be  dead,  out 
of  his  own  almanack  for  this  year,  and  from  the 
very  passage  which  he  produces  to  make  us  think 
him  alive.  He  there  says  *  he  is  not  only  now 
alive,  but  was  also  alive  upon  that  very  29th  of 
March  which  I  foretold  he  should  die  on '  :  by 
this  he  declares  his  opinion  that  a  man  may  be 
alive  now  who  was  not  alive  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
And  indeed  there  lies  the  sophistry  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  dares  not  assert  he  was  alive  ever 
since  that  29th  of  March,  but  that  he  '  is  now 
aiive  and  was  so  on  that  day  ' :  I  grant  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  he  did  not  die  till  night,  as  appears  by  the 
printed  account  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  lord  ; 
and  whether  he  be  since  revived,  I  leave  the 
world  to  judge.  ..." 

The  joke  had  gained  its  end  ;  the  as- 
trologer and  philomath  had  been  ridi- 
culed out  of  existence.  But  the  name 
of  the  "astrological  'squire**  was  in 
everybody's  mouth  ;  and  when  in  April, 
1709,  Steele  began  The  Tatter^  Isaac 
Bickerstafif,  Esquire,  spoke  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  gentleman  who  **  had  writ- 
ten Predictions,  and  Two  or  Thiee  other 
Pieces  in  my  Name,  which  had  render'd 
it  famous  through  all  Parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  by  an  inimitable  Spirit  and  Hu- 
mour, raised  it  to  as  high  a  Pitch  of 
Reputation  as  it  could  possibly  arrive 
at."  The  Inquisition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  had,  with  utmost  gravity  of 
action,  condemned  Bickerstaff's  predic- 
tions to  the  flames  ;  and  the  company  of 
stationers  in  London  obtained  in  1709  an 
injunction  against  the  issuing  of  any  al- 


manac by  John  Partridge,  as  if  in  fact 
he  were  dead. 

If  the  fame  of  this  foolery  was  through 
all  parts  of  Europe,  it  must  also  have 
crossed  to  the  English  colonies  of  Amer- 
ica, and  by  reference  to  this  fact  we  may 
explain  the  curious  literary  parallel  Poor 
Richard" s  Almanac  affords.  For  twenty- 
tive  years  later  Benjamin  Franklin 
played  the  selfsame  joke  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Franklin  was  but  two  years  old  when 
Swift  and  his  Bickerstaff  coadjutors 
were  jesting.  But  by  the  time  he  had 
grown  and  wandered  to  Philadelphia  and 
become  a  journeyman  printer — by  1733 — 
Addison,  Steele,  Piior,  and  Congreve 
had  died,  and  Swift's  wonderful  mind 
was  turned  upon  and  eating  itself  in  the 
silent  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Franklin  had  ample  opportunity. 
The  almanac  in  the  America  of  1733  had 
even  greater  acceptance  than  the  like 
publication  of  England  in  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff's  day.  No  output  of  the  colonial 
press,  not  even  the  publication  of  theo- 
logical tracts,  was  so  frequent  or  so  re- 
munerative. And  it  had  uses.  It  was 
the  sole  annual  which  commonly  pene- 
trated the  farmhouse  of  the  colonists, 
where  it  hung  in  neighbourly  importance 
near  the  Bible,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs^ 
and  Jonathan  Edwards's  tractate  on  The 
Freedom  of  the  Human  Will.  Besides 
furnishing  a  calendar,  weather  prophe- 
cies, and  jokes,  it  added  receipts  for 
cooking,  pickling,  dyeing,  and  in  many 
ways  was  the  **  Useful  Companion*' 
which  its  title-page  proclaimed  it  to  be. 

So  keen,  practical,  and  energetic  a  na- 
ture as  Franklin's  could  not  let  the  op- 
portunity for  turning  a  penny  pass,  and 
with  that  inimitable  adaptability  of  his 
he  begins  his  Poor  Richard  oi  1733  : 

**  Courteous  Reader,*  I  might  in  this  place  at- 
tempt to  gain  thy  favour  by  declaring  that  I  write 
Almanacks  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  the 
publick  good,  but  in  this  I  should  not  be  sincere  ; 
and  men  are  now-a-days  too  wise  to  be  deceiv'd 
by  pretences,  how  specious  soever.  The  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  am  excessive  poor,  and 
my  wife,  good  woman,  is,  I  tell  her,  excessive 
proud  ;  she  can  not  bear,  she  says,  to  sit  spin- 
ning in  her  shift  of  tow,  while  I  do  nothing  but 
gaze  at  the  stars  ;  and  has  threatened  more  than 
once  to  burn  all  my  books  and  rattling-traps  (as 
she  calls  my  instruments),  if  I  do  not  make  some 
profitable  use  of  them  for  the  good  of  my  family. 
The  printer  has  offer'd  me  some  considerable 
share  of  the  profits,  and  I  have  thus  began  to 
comply  with  my  dame's  desire. 

*  The  text  is  from  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
Poor  Richard. 
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"  Indeed,  this  motive  would  have  bad  force 
enough  to  have  made  me  publish  an  Almanack 
many  years  since,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by 
my  regard  for  my  good  friend  and  fellow-student, 
Mr.  Titan  Lmis^  whose  interest  I  was  extreamly 
unwilling  to  hurt.  But  this  obstacle  (I  am  far  from 
speaking  it  with  pleasure)  is  soon  to  be  removed, 
since  inexorable  death,  who  was  never  known  to 
respect  merit,  has  already  prepared  the  mortal  dart, 
the  fatal  sister  has  already  extended  her  destroy- 
ing shears,  and  that  ingenious  man  must  soon  be 
taken  from  us.  lie  dies,  by  my  calculation,  made 
at  his  request,  on  Oct.  17,  1733,  3  ho.  29  m.,  P.M., 
at  the  very  instant  of  the  6  of  0  and  5  .  By  his 
own  calculation  he  will  survive  till  the  26th  of  the 
same  month.  This  small  difference  between  us 
we  have  disputed  whenever  we  have  met  these 
nine  years  past  ;  but  at  length  he  is  inclinable  to 
agree  with  my  judgment.  Which  of  us  is  most 
exact,  a  little  time  will  now  determine.  As,  there- 
fore, these  I'rovinces  may  not  longer  expect  to 
see  any  of  his  performances  after  this  year,  I 
think  myself  free  to  take  up  my  task,  and  request 
a  share  of  publick  encouragement,  which  I  am 
the  more  apt  to  hope  for  on  this  account,  that  the 
buyer  of  my  Almanack  may  consider  himself  not 
only  as  purchasing  an  useful  utensil,  but  as  per- 
forming an  act  of  charity  to  his  poor 

**  Friend  and  servant, 

**  R.  Saunders.*' 

Franklin  had  a  more  eager  biter  than 
Partridge  proved  to  Bickerstaff's  bait, 
and  Titan  Leeds,  in  his  American  Ai- 
mack  iov  1734,  showed  how  uneasy  was 
the  hook  : 

*•  Kind  Reader,  Perhaps  it  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  say  something  concerning  an  Alma- 
nack printed  for  the  Year  1733,  Said  to  be  writ  by 
Poor  Richard  or  Richard  Saunders,  who  for  want 
of  other  matter  was  pleased  to  tell  his  Readers, 
that  he  had  calculated  my  Nativity,  and  from 
thence  predicts  my  Death  to  be  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1733.  At  22  min.  past  3  a'clock  in  the  After- 
noon, and  that  these  Provinces  may  not  expect  to 
see  any  more  of  his  ( Titan  Leeds)  Performances, 
and  this  precise  Predicter,  who  predicts  to  a  Min- 
ute, proposes  to  succeed  me  in  Writing  of  Alma- 
nacks ;  but  notwithstanding  his  false  Prediction, 
I  have  by  the  Mercy  of  God  lived  to  write  a  diary 
for  the  Year  1734,  and  to  publish  the  Folly  and 
Ignorance  of  this  presumptuous  Author.  Nay,  he 
adds  another  gross  Falsehood  in  his  Almanack, 
viz. —  That  by  tny  own  Calculation^  I  shall  survive 
until  the  2tth  of  the  said  Month  (October),  which 
is  as  untrue  as  the  former,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to 
that  Knowledge,  altho*  he  has  usurpt  the  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Almighty  herein,  and  manifested  him- 
self a  Fool  and  a  Lyar.  And  by  the  mercy  of 
God  I  have  lived  to  survive  this  conceited  Scrib- 
lers  Day  and  Minute  whereon  he  has  predicted 
my  Death  ;  and  as  I  have  supplyed  my  Country 
with  Almanacks  for  three  seven  Years  by  past,  to 
general  Satisfaction,  so  perhaps  I  may  live  to 
write  when  his  Performances  are  Dead.  Thus 
much  from  your  annual  Friend^  Titan  Leeds, 
October  18,  1733,  3  ho,  33  min.  F,M,'' 
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*•  In    the    preface    to    my    last    Almanack. 
Franklin  returned,  *•  I  foretold  the  death  of  my 
dear   old  friend  and  fellow-student,  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Titan  Leeds,  which  was  to  be 
the  I7lh  of  October,  1733,  3  h.,  29  m.,  P.M.,  at  the 


very  instant  of  the  <J  of  0  and  5 .  By  his  own 
calculation,  he  was  to  survive  till  the  26th  of  tlie 
same  month,  and  expire  in  the  time  of  the  eclipse, 
near  11  o'clock  A.M.  At  which  of  these  limes  he 
died,  or  whether  he  be  really  yet  dead,  I  cannot 
at  this  present  writing  positively  assure  my  read- 
ers ;  forasmuch  as  a  disorder  in  my  own  family 
demanded  my  presence,  and  would  not  permit 
me,  as  I  had  intended,  to  be  with  him  in  his  last 
moments,  to  receive  his  last  embrace,  to  close  his 
eyes,  and  do  the  duty  of  a  friend  in  performing 
the  last  offices  to  the  departed.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  cannot  positively  affirm  whether  he  be 
dead  or  not ;  for  the  stars  only  show  to  the  skil- 
ful what  will  happen  in  the  natural  and  universal 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  ;  but  'tis  well  known, 
that  the  events  which  would  otherwise  certainly 
happen,  at  certain  times,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
are  sometimes  set  aside  or  postpon'd,  for  wise 
and  good  reasons,  by  the  immediate  particular 
disposition  of  Providence  ;  which  particular  dis- 
positions the  stars  can  by  no  means  discover  or 
foreshow.  There  is,  however  (and  I  can  not 
speak  it  without  sorrow),  there  is  the  strongest 
probability  that  my  dear  ifriend  is  no  more  ;  for 
there  appears  in  his  name,  as  I  am  assured,  an 
Almanack  for  the  year  1734,  in  which  I  am  treat- 
ed in  a  very  gross  and  unhandsome  manner,  in 
which  I  am  called  a  false  predicter,  an  ignorant, 
a  conceited  scribbler,  a  fool  and  a  lyar.  Mr. 
Leeds  was  too  well  bred  to  use  any  man  so  inde- 
cently and  so  scurrilously,  and  moreover  his  es- 
teem and  affection  for  me  was  extraordinary  ;  so 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  pamphlet  may  be  only 
a  contrivance  of  somebody  or  other,  who  hopes, 
perhaps,  to  sell  two  or  three  years*  Almanacks  still, 
by  the  sole  force  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Leeds*  name. 
But,  certainly,  to  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters  against  his  friend, 
which  the  meanest  and  most  scandalous  of  the 
people  might  be  ashamed  to  utter  even  in  a 
drunken  quarrel,  is  an  unpardonable  injury  to  his 
memory,  and  an  imposition  upon  the  publick. 

"  Mr.  Leeds  was  not  only  profoundly  skilful  in 
the  useful  science  he  profess  d,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  exemplary  sobriety,  a  most  sincere  friend,  and 
an  exact  performer  of  his  word.  These  vahiable 
qualifications,  with  many  others,  so  much  en- 
deared him  to  me,  that  although  it  should  be  so, 
that,  contrary  to  all  probability,  contrary  to  my 
prediction  and  his  own,  he  might  possibly  be  yet 
alive,  yet  my  loss  of  honour,  as  a  prognosticator, 
cannot  afford  me  so  much  mortification  as  his  life, 
health,  and  safety  would  give  me  joy  and  satis- 
faction. .  .  .*' 

Again,  The  American  Almanack  for  1735 
returns  Poor  Richard' s  jest  : 

"Courteous  and  Kind  Reader:  My  Almanack 
being  in  its  usual  Method,  needs  no  Explanation  ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  expected  by  some  that  I 
shall  say  something  concerning  Poor  Richard^  or 
otherwise  Richard  Saunders's  Almanack,  which  I 
suppose  was  printed  in  the  Year  1733  for  the  en- 
suing Year  1734,  wherein  he  useth  me  with  such 
good  Manners,  I  can  hardly  find  what  to  say  to 
him,  without  it  is  to  advise  him  not  to  be  too  proud 
because  by  his  Predicting  my  Death,  and  his 
writing  an  Almanack  (I  suppose  at  his  Wife's  Re- 
quest). .  .  . 

*'  But  if  Falsehood  and  Inginuity  be  so  re- 
warded. What  may  he  expect  if  ever  he  be  in  a 
capacity  to  publish  that  that  is  either  Just  or  ac- 
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cording  to  Art  ?  Therefore  I  shall  say  little  more 
about  it  than,  as  a  Friend,  to  advise  he  will  never 
take  upon  him  to  praedict  or  ascribe  any  Person's 
Death,  till  he  has  learned  to  do  it  better  than  he 
did  before    .  •  .' 

To  which  Franklin  makes  this  gay  sally: 

*•  Whatever  may  be  the  musick  of  the  spheres, 
how  great  soever  the  harmony  of  the  stars,  'tis 
certain  there  is  no  harmony  among  the  star- 
gazers  :  but  they  are  perpetually  growling  and 
snarling  at  one  another  like  strange  curs,  or  like 
some  men  at  their  wives.  I  had  resolved  to  keep 
the  peace  on  my  own  part,  and  offend  none  of 
them  ;  and  I  shall  persist  in  that  resolution.  But 
having  receiv'd  much  abuse  from  Titan  Leeds 
deceas'd  (Titan  Leeds  when  living  would  not  have 
used  me  so) :  I  say.  having  receiv'd  much  abuse 
from  the  ghost  of  Titan  Leeds,  who  pretends  to 
be  still  living,  and  to  write  Almanacks  in  spight 
of  me  and  my  predictions,  I  can  not  help  saying, 
that  tho*  I  take  it  patiently,  I  take  it  very  unkind- 
ly. And  whatever  he  may  pretend,  'tis  undoubt- 
edly true  that  he  is  really  defunct  and  dead. 
First,  because  the  stars  are  seldom  disappointed, 
never  but  in  the  case  of  wise  men,  sapiens  domina- 
hitur  asties^  and  they  foreshadowed  his  death  at 
the  time  I  predicted  it.  Secondly,  'twas  requisite 
and  necessary  he  should  die  punctually  at  that 
time  for  the  honor  of  astrology,  the  art  professed 
both  by  him  and  his  father  before  him.  Thirdly, 
'tis  plain  to  every  one  that  reads  his  two  last  Al- 
manacks (for  1734  and  '35),  that  they  are  not  writ- 
ten with  that  life  his  performances  used  to  be 
written  with  ;  the  wit  is  low  and  flat ;  the  little 
hints  dull  and  spiritless  ;  nothing  smart  in  them 
but  Hudibras's  verses  against  astrology  at  the 
heads  of  the  months  in  the  last,  which  no  astrol- 
oger but  a  dead  one  would  have  inserted,  and  no 
man  living  would  or  could  write  such  stuff  as  the 
rest.  But  lastly,  I  shall  convince  him  from  his 
own  words  that  be  is  dead  {ex  or^  sua  condemnatus 
ist)  ;  for  in  bis  preface  to  his  Almanack  for  1734, 
he  says  :  *  Saunders  adds  another  gross  falsehooid 
in  his  Almanack,  viz.,  that  by  my  own  calcula- 
tion. I  shall  survive  until  the  26th  of  the  said 
month,  October,  1733,  which  is  as  untrue  as  the 
former.'  Now  if  it  be  as  Leeds  says,  untrue  and 
a  gross  falsehood,  that  he  survived  till  the  26th  of 
October,  1733,  then  it  is  certainly  true  that  he 
died  before  that  time  ;  and  if  he  died  before  that 
time  he  is  dead  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
anything  he  may  say  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. And  at  what  time  before  the  26th  is  it 
so  likely  he  should  die,  as  at  the  tfme  by  me  pre- 
dicted, viz.,  the  17th  of  October  aforesaid  ?  But 
if  some  people  will  walk  and  be  troublesome  after 
death,  it  may  perhaps  be  borne  with  a  little,  be- 
cause it  cannot  well  be  avoided,  unless  one  would 
be  at  the  pains  and  expence  of  laying  them  in  the 
Red  Sea  ;  however,  they  should  not  presume  too 
much  upon  the  liberty  allowed  them.  I  know 
confinement  must  needs  be  mighty  irksome  to  the 
free  spirit  of  an  astronomer,  anil  I  am  too  com- 
passionate to  proceed  suddenly  to  extremities 
with  it :  nevertheless,  tho'  I  resolve  with  reluc- 
tance, I  shall  not  long  defer  if  it  does  not  speed- 
ily learn  to  treat  its  living  friends  with  better 
manners. 

'•I  am, 
•*  Courteous  reader, 
**  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

*'  R.  Saunders." 


Here  for  the  nonce  ended  the  jeu 
d' esprit.  In  further  parleying  Franklin 
showed  hardly  the  taste  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bickerstaff.  The  active,  bristling,  self- 
assertive  irreverence  which  character- 
ised his  early  manhood  (it  has  since 
become  commoner  than  it  was  in  Frank- 
lin's day)  led  him  further  on  to  stand 
over  the  very  grave  of  Leeds.  Before 
he  had  made  his  Almanac  for  1740  his 
competitor  had  died  ;  but  even  Leeds 
dead  he  deemed  fair  play  : 

"  October  7,  1739. 

*'  Courteous  Reader  :  You  may  remember 
that  in  my  first  Almanack,  published  for  the  year 
1733.  I  predicted  the  death  of  my  dear  friend, 
Titan  Leeds^  Philomat,  to  happen  that  year  on 
the  17th  day  of  October,  3  h.  29  m.  P.  M.  The 
good  man.  it  seems,  died  accordingly.  But  W.  B. 
and  A.  B.  [*]  have  continued  to  publish  Alma- 
nacks in  his  name  ever  since  ;  asserting  for  some 
years  that  he  was  still  living.  At  length  when 
the  truth  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  the 
world,  they  confessed  his  death  in  their  Almanack 
for  1739,  but  pretended  that  he  died  not  till  last 
year,  and  that  before  his  departure  he  had 
furnished  them  with  calculations  for  7  years  to 
come. — Ah,  my  f He  mis  ^  these  are  poor  shifts  and 
thin  disguises  ;  of  which  indeed  I  should  have 
taken  little  or  no  notice,  if  you  had  not  at  the 
same  time  accused  me  as  a  false  predictor  ;  an 
aspersion  that  the  more  affects  me  as  my  whole 
livelyhood  depends  on  a  contrary  character. 

"  But  to  put  this  matter  beyond  dispute,  I  shall 
acquaint  the  world  with  a  fact,  as  strange  and 
surprising  as  it  is  true  ;  being  as  follows,  viz  : 

**  On  the  4th  instant,  toward  midnight,  as  I  sat 
in  my  little  study  writing  this  Preface,  I  fell  fast 
asleep  ;  and  continued  in  that  condition  for  some 
time,  without  dreaming  any  thing,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. On  awaking  I  found  lying  before  me  the 
following,  viz. — 

*' *  Dear  Friend  Saunders:  My  respect  for 
you  continues  even  in  this  separate  state  ;  and  I 
am  griev'd  to  see  the  aspersions  thrown  on  you 
by  the  malevolence  of  avaricious  publishers  of 
Almanacks,  who  envy  your  success.  They  say 
your  prediction  of  my  death  in  1733  was  false, 
and  they  pretend  that  I  remained  alive  many 
years  after.  But  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  did 
actually  die  at  that  time,  precisely  at  the  hour 
you  mention'd,  with  a  variation  only  of  5  min.  53 
sec,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  no  great  matter 
in  such  cases.  And  I  do  further  declare  that  I 
furnish'd  them  with  no  calculations  of  the  planets' 
motions,  etc.,  seven  years  after  my  death,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  give  out :  so  that  the  stuff  they 
publish  as  an  Almanack  in  my  name  is  no  more 
mine  than  'tis  yours 

*'*You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  this  paper 
comes  written  on  your  table.  You  must  know 
that  no  separate  spirits  are  under  any  confine- 
ment till  after  the  final  settlement  of  all  accounts. 
In  the  mean  time  we  wander  where  we  please, 
visit  our  old  friends,  observe  their  actions,  enter 
sometimes  into  their  imaginations,  and  give  them 
hints  waking  or  sleeping  that  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  them.     Finding  you  asleep,  I  enter'd  your 

*  The  printers  William  and  Andrew  Bradford. 
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left  nostril,  ascended  into  your  brain,  found  out 
where  the  ends  of  those  nerves  were  fastened  that 
moTe  your  right  hand  and  fingers,  by  the  help  of 
which  I  am  now  writing  unknown  to  you  ;  but 
when  you  open  your  eyes  you  will  see  that  the 
hand  written  is  mine,  tho'  wrote  with  yours. 

**  •  The  people  of  this  infidel  age,  perhaps,  will 
hardly  believe  this  story.  But  you  may  give  them 
these  three  signs  by  which  they  shall  be  con- 
vinced of   the   truth  of  it. — About  the  middle  of 

June    next,   J.   J. n,*    Philomat,    shall    be 

openly  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
give  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  chappel, 
being  perverted  by  a  certain  country  schoolmaster. 
On  the  7th  of  September  following  my  old  Friend 
W.  B 1  shall  be  sober  9  hours,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  his  neighbours  : — And  about  the  same 
time  W.  B.  and  A.  B.  will  publish  another  Alma- 
nack in  my  name,  in  spight  of  truth  and  common 
sense. 

"  *  As  I  can  see  much  clearer  into  futurity,  since 
I  got  free  from  the  dark  prison  of  flesh,  in  which 
I  was  continually  molested  and  almost  blinded 
with  fogs  arising  from  tiff,  and  the  smoke  of 
burnt  drams  ;  I  shall  in  kindness  to  you,  frequent- 
ly give  you  information  of  things  to  come,  for  the 
improvement  of  your  Almanack :  being,  Dear 
Dick,  Your  Affectionate  Friend, 

•*'T.  Lkrds' 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
above  letter  is  genuine.  If  the  reader  doubts  of 
it,  let  him  carefully  observe  the  three  sij^ns ;  and 
if  they  do  not  actually  come  to  pass,  believe  as  he 
pleases.     I  am  his  humble  Friend. 

**  R.  Saunders." 

In  this  wise  ended  Poor  Richard's 
jest.  The  simplicity  and  grace  of  Frank- 
lin's style  give  his  rough  pleasantry  the 
vraisemblanceof  an  original  conception, 
and  suggest  that  he  might  not  have 
known  'Squire  Bickerstaff's  jocularity — 
just  as  the  qualities  of  the  famous  story 
of  Abraham  at  the  tent's  door,  which  he 
used  feignedly  to  read  from  Genesis, 
hardly  hint  at  the  oriental  origin  of 
the  tale  and  its  appearance  in  English 
towards  the  end  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 
And  his  humour,  taken  together  with 
his  grace  and  simplicity,  recall  the  dic- 
tum of  the  transatlantic  ciitic  who 
claims  Franklin  to  be  the  most  readable 
writer  who  has  yet  appeared  upon  our 
side  of  the  sea. 

*  John  Jerman. 


The  inextinguishable  laughter — the 
true  Homeiic  aaj3e<rroc  ylAcjS — which  is 
the  atmosphere  of  both  incidents,  fits 
them  to  rank  with  the  imaginary  dur- 
ance of  Sancho  Panza  upon  his  island, 
or  with  Tartarin  in  Tarascon,  or,  to  go 
to  the  first  humour  of  literature,  with 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  Thersites  in 
the  council  of  Zeus-nourished  kings. 
But  in  Britain  and  America  all  our 
heroes  were  real. 

In  England,  Swift's  squib  gave  the 
death  blow  to  astrology.  "  Merlinus  Lib- 
erattis,  by  John  Partridge,"  was  published 
years  after,  but  shorn  of  its  specious  and 
misleading  pretences.  Franklin's  jest- 
ing was  more  self-seeking,  but  he  con- 
tinued Poor  Richard  till  the  responsibili- 
ties of  public  life  forced  him  to  set  it 
aside,  and  before  his  death  he  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  homely  wisdom  of  his 
proverbs  translated  into  many  European 
tongues. 

Not  one  of  Franklin's  biographers  has 
referred  to  the  Bickerstaff  joke.  Upon 
the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  Franklin 

"  in  a  strain  of  delightful  satire  upon  the  already 
venerable  pretensions  of  almanac  makers  to  fore- 
tell the  future,  .  .  .  disposes  of  this  difficulty  by  a 
method  so  novel,  so  ingenious,  and  withal  of  an 
illuminating  power  so  far-reaching  as  to  set  the 
whole  colony  talking  about  it."* 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  none  of 
Swift's  biographers — all  being  English — 
have  hinted  at  Franklin's  pleasantry. 

One  instance  of  Franklin's  possible 
indebtedness  to  Swift's  terse  and  tine 
phrasing  Mr.  Bigelow  makes  note  of  in 
Franklin's  letter  to  Alexander  Smith, 
November  5,  1789  :  **  I  find  by  your  let- 
ter that  every  man  has  patience  enough 
to  hear  calmly  and  coolly  the  injuries 
done  to  other  people."  Swift  had  said 
that  **  he  never  knew  a  man  who  could 
not  bear  the  misfortunes  of  another  like 
a  Christian." 

Kate  Stephens, 

*  Introduction  to  Fac-simile  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack  for  1733.     The  Duodecimos,  1894. 


QUATRAIN. 

Conduct  me,  Zeus,  and  thou,  oh,  Destiny, 
Wherever  thy  decrees  have  fixed  my  lot ; 
I  follow  cheerfully,  and  did  I  not, 

Wicked  and  wretched  I  must  follow  still 


Geiett  Burgess. 


A  UTERARY  JOURNAL. 


THE   MOST   I-AMOUS   OF    SPANISH    MANUSCRIPTS. 


Starting  at  t!ie  I'licit.i  del  Si.l,  and 
walking  up  the  Cullc  de  Alcala,  paiit 
hotels,  banks,  clubs,  cafes,  and  museum, 
you  will  already  have  taken,  at  emu 
swift  glance,  a  considerable  object-les- 
son in  the  manners,  language,  and  dress 
of  the  modern  S]>aniard. 

If,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  Salon  del  I'rado,  at  the  Min- 
istry of  War,  you  turn  past  the  impos- 
ing fountain  to  the  left,  up  the  modem 
fashionable  I'nseo  de  Recoletos,  and  go 
along  the  shaded  walk  until  you  are  al- 
most opposite  the  new  National  Libi'ary, 
you  will  have  seen  the  outside  at  least 
of  some  of  the  best  private  houses  and 
public  buildings.  And  if  you  turn  next 
to  the  left  one  block,  then  to  the  right, 
yoii  will  pass,  somewhat  back  from  the 
street,  the  building  where  the  national, 
or  IJasque,  game  of  ball  {fi-U'ta)  is 
played  in  its  long  high  court.  Continue, 
mount  the  steps  opposite,  enter  the 
plaza  with  the  statue  in  the  centre.cross 
it  to  the  Calle  (ieneral  CastaRns,  and 
stop  before  the  apartment  house  which  is 
number  seven,  and  you  will  be  very  near 


the  lepositniv  <>f  the  most  remarkable 
ami  famous  o'f  Spanish  literary  icli.:s. 

On  the  third  lloor  of  the  house  before 
you,  the  sides  of  which  project,  foiming 
a  double  roiv  of  bay-windows,  lives  Don 
Alejandro  Pidal,  former  member  from 
Villaviciosa.  now  Speaker  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  better  kni)wn  as 
the  possessor  of  the  unique  manuscript 
of  77i£  Chroniik  of  the  Cid  than  by  any 
of  his  other  distinguished  titles. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  thing  to  seek  tlie 
most  important  literarj'  document  of  a 
nation  in  the  house  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  to  the  propcily  cnlhusiaslic  theie  is 
a  slight  ejuiver  of  fear  at  the  thought  of 
the  possibilities  of  tire  or  theft,  and  a 
vague  wish  that  the  liltle  volume  had 
siimehow  found  its  way  earlier  into  one 
of  tlie  glass  cases  of  the  long  libiary 
building,  of  which  the  green  lOi.f  may 
be  seen  from  these  upper  windnw^  just 
across  the  square. 

Let  us  enter  the  open  door,  uud  to  the 
porUro,  and  mount  the  long  stairway 
to  the  very  top,  passing  in  view  of  the 
little  eiicular  rfiiliittillits,  thiough  which 
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in  durs  not  lonfj^onc  '*y  ^^'^  sliniiUl  have 
liad  tu  wliispcr  "  pouccful  folk"  (,i,v//i' 
Refills)  before  thi;  unoilcd  bolls  would 
liave  been  drtiwn  to  admit  us. 

Now,  however,  we  merely  rinjj,  are 
briefly  scrutinised,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  are  admitted  to  a  small  study,  and 
Don  Alujandro  is  before  us. 

SeHor  Alejandro  I'idal  y  Mon,  the 
present  owner  of  the  manuscript,  is 
physically  above  the  average  Spaniard, 
lie  is  tall,  heavily  built,  extremely  ac- 
tive, and  a  rapid  and  must  cluijuent 
talker,  wh<;ther  in  public  or  in  his  own 
library,  though  ^lavc  and  dignified. 
He  iias  clear,  earnest  eyes,  and  a  long 
beard,  now  turning  white,  which  gives 
him  an  almost  patriarchal  appearance. 
He  was  born  in  Madiid  on  August  26th, 
1846,  and  his  father,  first  to  bear  the 
.  title  of  Marquis  of  Pidal,  was  Cavalier 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Min- 
ister of  State,  historian,  orator,  journal- 
ist, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mod- 
erate partv.  Ilis  mother — rn'i'  Mon — 
was  Lady  of  the  Order  of  Maiia  I.uisa, 
and  sister  of  the  well-kHown  Don  Alejan- 
dro Mon,  Chancellor  of  the  K.xchequer. 

Such  was  llic  man  who  rose  to  wel- 
come us  and  whose  face  lighted  up 
cageily  at  tirst  mention  of  the  CV'i/ 
poem,  "  It  is  there,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  side  of  the  smalt  room,  where, 
against  the  wall,  was  suspended  what 
appeared  a  liuge,  elaborately  carved, 
turreled  wooden  fortress,  remiwiing  one 
somewhat  of  the  gate  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Burgos.  Unlocking  the  doors  of  this, 
SeHor  Pidal  disclosed  a  metal  box 
thiough  the  open  top  of  which  could  be 
seen  a  dai  k  object.  Taking  oat  the  box 
and  opening  it,  he  handed  me  a  small 
dark-coveied  volume. 

7"Ac  CliniiiieU  of  the  Ci<l  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  educated  Spaniard,  the  giandest 
of  epics — Ihc  lipic  of  Spain.  It  is  the 
expression  of  his  patriotic  spirit  ;  the 
embodiment  of  his  memories  of  the  Re- 
conquest  ;  the  first  child  speech  of  his 
nation — of  a  nation  whose  eailiest  mem- 
ory is  of  eternal  war  and  of  oj 
ing  struggle  toward  the  Soi 
which  it  had  been  driven.  Thi 
hero  of  the  poem  is  the  famili 
the  ideal  type  of  a  Spaniard  rd 
lior  and /Mdr  of  a  faction 

Muchi^^Ben  written  of  ir, 
cxtiacd^^^ul    translai 
and    <^^^^B  vve 
and  y^^^^Hular  idea  1 


hero  and  his  poem 
far  from  clear. 

If  we  suppose 
(five  years  only  befi 
vas  de  Tolosa),  in 
a  little  town  of  Ci 
by  name  Pedro,  w 
script  which  wa: 
rough  song,  whci 
and  death  of  thi 
told,  we  have  (reli 
ment  and  doubt) 
count  of  the  il 
brought  down  tu 
vivid  picture  in   1 

Fri)m  that  duy 
certain  one  of  i~ri'-i 
in  which  the  good 
pen,  as  he  tells  1 
— and  he  could 
moment  in  all  the 
his  writing  aside 
until  a  certain  scl 
lonio  Sanchez,  dil 
years,  and   during'' 
knew  very  little  ;  " 
script  which  had 
discovered  at  Bival 

Having  read  m. 
dcncio  de  Sandovi 
haros  y  notables, 
and  finding  in 
count  with  sixte< 
selves  reprod 
declares  that  his 
and  through  the 
genio  de  Llagui 
abled  to  get  posse 
long  enough  to  rt. 
result  of  this  rea-: 
given  to  the  woil, 
edition  of  the  poe 

Probably  Sanci 
than  half  guessed 
the  pages  of  the 
ume  of  74  leaves, 
he   had   made  for 
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direction  of  the  grim  jiiid  tcrribli.'. 
Give  him  a  scene  of  savagt  passion  and 
bloodshed,  and  no  one  can  handle  it  sii 
convincin,?!)-.  Invalid  as  lie  was  all  his 
life,  no  man  had  more  of  the  s[)iiit  of 
the  adventuter.  His  was  the  spirit 
which  loved  adventure  for  its  own  sake. 
In  one  of  his  last  iettcis  to  .Mr.  Colvin 
he  rejoices  that  then;  is  no  more  Land 
of  Counterpane  fur  him,  and  suggests 
what  a  fine  ending  it  winild  be  if,  after 
all,  he  c(.uld  connive  foi  himsdf  a  vio- 
lent death.  It  was  probably  by  a  soit  of 
leaction  from  the  actual  Cimditions  of 
his  life  that  he  became  a  writer  of  ad- 
ventnrc  sioiies.  lie  wiote  them  su- 
peibly.  Some  of  his  scenes,  some  of 
his  phrases  even,  live  cndiiringiy  in  the 
memoiv.  Almost  all  the  scenes  in 
Trfiiiiur  hlanJ ;  the  light  upon  thcdeck 
in  Tit.:  Wred-er  ;  the  dreadful  picture  of 
the  abominable  Iluish  in  The  Ehb-Thie 
jioing  to  his  doom,  with  the  packet  of 
dynamite  concealed  ii 
the  mutder  of  Case 
Fahsd,  the  body  of 
"like  a  spring-sofa" 
his  assailant  ;  the  im 
two  brothers  on  the  snowy  lawn,  the 
candles  burning  clear  bv-side  them  in 
the  windless  aii,  in  The  Mmkr  nf  Bal- 
Itintrae — these  and  many  moie  scenes 
might  be  quoted  as  examph 
son's  cxtraordinaiy  power 
with  the  grim  and 


simioushand; 

T/i,-  Jh-ath    of 

man    giving 

T  the  knees  of 


(.f  Ste> 


1  the 


tic   imagination   the  weird   is  always  i. 


potent   force,  and   Stevei 
Celt.     IJut  he  who  does  not  see  n 
more  than  this  in  Stevenson  sees  11 
Anygoo.|  writer  could  dcsciibe  a 

and  accuracy  ;  but  there  aic  few  wi 

who  can  make  us  feel  [hat  Dealh 

Eternity  suiiound    tlie  scene.     Sic 

son  does  this.      He  has  a  powi 

persistent  sense  of  the 

which 

of  life.     He 

but  as  a  prophi 

set  with  Kterni 

Taki 
sublk-ty  am 
he  picturesJ 
cide    by 
The  moi 
the  1 
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has  not  oeen  allowed  to  cross  the  Pyre- 
nees, it  has  made  the  longer  jouiney  to 
Boston,  and  was  there  for  some  time  in 
the  possession  of  George  Ticknor,  I 
do  not  Itnow  whether  the  latter  any- 
where mentions  this  fact,  but  Seflor 
Pidal  assures  me  of  its  truth. 

In  1842  Ochoa  reprinted  Sanchez  in 
Paris,  and  Floiencio  Janer  corrected, 
and  together  with  Don  Pedro  Jos6 
Pidal,  again  reprinU^i  ihn  first  edition  at 
Madrid,  preserving  faithfully,  as  is 
stated  in  the  notes,  the  orthography  of 
the  poem,  which  was  before  him.  This 
Janer  did  in  a  measure,  but  not  com- 
pletely, and  in  1879  Karl  VoUmOller 
printed  at  Halle  his  Pt/ema  del  Cid, 
"  nach  der  einzigen  madrider  hand- 
scrift  mit  Einleitung,  Anmerkungen 
und  Glossar  neu  herausgegeben,"  of 
which,  howevei\  the  text  o/i/v  was  pub- 
lished. Frere,  Ormsby,  and  Southey 
have  made  translations  pretending  to 
no  great  faithfulness,  though  serving 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  story  at 
least. 


The  manuscript  contains  74  leaves, 
forming  in  all  3734  lines,  counting  the 
two  restored  at  the  end  by  Janer,  San- 
chez had  either  failed  to  notice  these  at 
all,  or  passed  them  over  as  an  erasure. 
Each  page  contains  about  25  lines,  more 
or  less,  and  measures  about  16  by  lo 
centimetres.  The  writing  is  fairly  regu- 
lar, unlined,  and,  at  places,  especially 
on  the  last  page,  much  binned  and 
stained.  The  number  of  lines  or  leaves 
wanting  at  the  beginning  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  exactly.  The  one  missing  in 
the  body  of  the  text  is  the  forty-eighth, 
and  would  correspond  to  the  forty- 
third,  of  which  it  formed  one  half.  The 
present  binding  is  thought  to  be  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  and  Seflor  Pidal 
called  my  attention  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  traces  of  gilding  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  stamping  on  the  sides, 
which  are  boards  covered  with  black 
eordoban.  At  the  edges  are  still  seen  the 
remains  of  clasps  secured  by  leather. 

A.  M.  Huntington. 


VEILED  VISION. 


The  air  is  lieavy  with  its  liquid  tears, 

And  Nature,  blurred  in  all  her  outlines,  weeps  ; 

The  humid  mist  insidiously  creeps 
Till  circumscribed  and  small  my  world  appears. 


So,  oft  our  love  is  big  with  grief,  and  wears 

A  shrouding  garment,  and  the  unseen  deeps 
Our  vision  hem  ;  the  heart  its  sorrow  reaps. 

Its  love  crushed  duwn,  gone  every  thought  that  cheers. 

O  boundless  universe  beyond  our  ken  ! 

O  love  undying  barred  within  the  heart . 

What  may  appease  its  ciavings,  ease  its  smart. 
Or  bleak  the  barriers  which  this  earth-love  pen  ? 
Repressed  or  parted  here  our  love  may  be, 
ill  it  upward  soar  continually. 
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THE    RELIGION    OF   ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON. 


It  was  the  fortune  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  dying  untimely  as  he  did, 
to  be  treated  as  a  classic  before  his 
death,  and  there. is  something  in  the  cir- 
cumstance singular  and  extiaordinary. 
It  is  a  fate  which  has  happened  to  few, 
to  scarcely  any  one  indeed  whose  peiiod 
ofeaithly  toil  has  been  so  biief.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  more  distant  gener- 
ations may  not  endorse  our  spirit  of 
laudation,  and  may  accuse  us  of  lack  of 
perspective  and  hastiness  of  judgment. 
But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  entertain 
such  forebodings.  Stevenson  is  for  me 
the  most  vivid,  brilliant,  and  suggestive 
figure  in  our  later  literature,  and  his 
writings  possess  an  element  of  charm 
which  I  find  in  no  others.  Pre-emi- 
nently he  is  a  great  master  of  style.  It 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  he  were  not, 
considering  the  immense  pains  which 
he  took  to  write  perfectly.  He  is  en- 
tirely frank  in  confessing  that  he  does 
not  wield  an  easy  pen.  He  never  thinks 
of  the  immense  fecundity  and  power  of 
Walter  Scott  without  despair.  He  says 
frankly,  **  I  cannot  compete  with  that." 
In  a  darker  mood  he  cries,  **  What 
makes  me  sick  is  to  think  of  Scott  turn- 
ing out  Guy  Mannering  in  three  weeks  ! 
What  a  pull  of  work  !  heavens,  what 
thews  and  sinews  !  And  here  am  I,  my 
head  spinning  from  having  only  rewrit- 
ten seven  not  very  difficult  pages — and 
not  very  good  when  done."  But  he 
has  certainly  written  as  Scott  never  did, 
with  a  precision  and  subtlety  of  style 
which  at  its  best  is  nearly  inimitable. 
The  swing  and  ease  of  Scott  he  has  not  ; 
but  he  has  C9ntrived  so  to  interpret  him- 
self in  all  his  work  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  which  does  not  throw  over  us 
the  spell  of  something  intimate  and 
spiritual — a  nameless  aroma  of  genius 
which  all  sympathetic  to  him  must  feel, 
though  few  can  describe. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  this  curious  es- 
sence of  personality  which  pervades  his 
work  is  so  elusive  that  few  critics  have 
discovered  the  right  word  to  say  of  it, 
and  have  found  it  easier  to  fall  back 
upon  a  general  analysis  of  Stevenson's 
qualities  as  story-writer.  That  these 
qualities  are  of  supreme  excellence  no 
one  will  deny.  He  himself  justly  felt 
that  his  power  as  a  novelist  lay  in  the 


direction  of  the  grim  and  terrible. 
Give  him  a  scene  of  savage  passion  and 
bloodshed,  and  no  one  can  handle  it  so 
convincingly.  Invalid  as  he  was  all  his 
life,  no  man  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  adventurer.  His  was  the  spirit 
which  loved  adventure  for  its  own  sake. 
In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Mr.  Colvin 
he  rejoices  that  there  is  no  more  Land 
of  Counterpane  for  him,  and  suggests 
what  a  fine  ending  it  would  be  if,  after 
all,  he  could  contrive  for  himself  a  vio- 
lent death.  It  was  probably  by  a  sort  of 
reaction  from  the  actual  conditions  of 
his  life  that  he  became  a  writer  of  ad- 
venture stories.  He  wrote  them  su- 
perbly. Some  of  his  scenes,  some  of 
his  phrases  even,  live  enduringly  in  the 
memory.  Almost  all  the  scenes  in 
Treasure  Island  ;  the  fight  upon  the  deck 
in  The  Wrecker  ;  the  dreadful  picture  of 
the  abominable  Huish  in  The  Ehb-Tide 
going  to  his  doom,  with  the  packet  of 
dynamite  concealed  in  his  simious  hand  ; 
the  murder  of  Case  in  The  Beach  of 
Falesd^  the  body  of  the  man  giving 
**  like  a  spring-sofa"  under  the  knees  of 
his  assailant  ;  the  immortal  duel  of  the 
two  brothers  on  the  snowy  lawn,  the 
candles  burning  clear  beside  them  in 
the  windless  air,  in  The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae — these  and  many  more  scenes 
might  be  quoted  as  examples  of  Steven- 
son's extraordinary  power  in  dealing 
with  the  grim  and  terrible.  In  the  Cel- 
tic imagination  the  weird  is  always  a 
potent  force,  and  Stevenson  was  pure 
Celt.  But  he  who  does  not  see  much 
more  than  this  in  Stevenson  sees  little. 
Any  good  writer  could  describe  a  duel 
or  a  murder  with  some  degree  of  power 
and  accuracy  ;  but  there  are  few  writers 
who  can  make  us  feel  that  Death  and 
Eternity  surround  the  scene.  Steven- 
son does  this.  He  has  a  powerful  and 
persistent  sense  of  the  spiritual  forces 
which  move  behind  the  painted  shows 
of  life.  He  writes  not  only  as  a  realist, 
but  as  a  prophet.  His  meanest  stage  is 
set  with  Eternity  as  a  background. 

Take,  for  example,  the  astonishing 
subtlety  and  truth  of  the  scene  in  which 
he  pictures  Herrick  as  attempting  sui- 
cide by  drowning,  in  The  Ebb- Tide, 
The  moment  the  wretched  man  takes 
the  water,  he  begins  to  swim  by  a  sort 
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of  instinct.  He  is  about  to  *'  lie  down 
with  all  races  and  generations  of  men 
in  the  house  of  sleep  ;"  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  stop  swimming  pres- 
ently. But  could  he  stop  swimming  ? 
He  knew  at  once  that  he  could  not. 

**  He  was  aware  instantly  of  an  opposition  in 
his  members,  unanimous  and  invincible,  clinging 
to  life  with  a  single  and  fixed  resolve,  finger  by 
finger,  sinew  by  sinew  ;  something  that  was  at 
once  he  and  not  he — at  once  within  and  without 
him  ;  the  shutting  of  some  miniature  valve  within 
his  brain,  which  a  single  manly  thought  should 
suffice  to  open — and  the  grasp  of  an  external  fate 
ineluctable  as  gravity.  .  .  .  There  were  men  who 
could  commit  suicide  ;  there  were  men  who  could 
not :  and  he  was  one  who  could  not." 

There  is  not  a  hint  heie  of  the  sort  of 
imagination  which  a  commonplace  nov- 
elist would  indulge  in — the  marching 
before  the  mind  of  the  drowning  man 
of  his  past  life,  and  so  forth  ;  but  there 
is  something  infinitely  more  terrible. 
Stevenson  admits  us  into  the  very  soul 
of  the  miserable  man.  He  makes  us 
partners  in  his  extreme  self-contempt, 
the  utter  self-loathing  which  makes  him 
feel**  he  could  have  spat  upon  himself." 
He  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
far-off  powers  that  watch  the  spectacle  : 
a  city  **  along  whose  distant  terraces 
there  walked  men  and  women  of  awful 
and  benignant  features,  who  viewed 
him  with  distant  commiseration.**  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  imagina- 
tive writing  in  our  literature,  but  it  is 
much  more  than  this.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man  profoundly  impressed  by  spirit- 
ual realities,  and  only  such  a  man  could 
have  produced  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  in  oppos- 
ing categories  the  novelists  who  have  a 
religious  sense,  and  those  who  are  des- 
titute of  it.  The  first  usually  spoil  their 
art  by  making  it  the  abject  vehicle  of 
something  that  they  want  to  teach  :  the 
second  usually  fail  of  the  most  difficult 
success,  because  when  they  come  to  the 
greatest  episodes  of  life  they  lack  the 
spirituality  which  can  alone  interpret 
them  aright.  Stevenson  belongs  to 
neither  of  these  classes.  He  does  not 
profess  that  he  has  anything  to  teach, 
and  has  no  temptation  to  the  didactic. 
He  aims  at  one  thing  only,  to  tell  his 
story  in  what  seems  to  him  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  perfect  manner.  His 
ethical  views  are  to  be  found  in  his  es- 
says, and  of  these  we  are  not  speaking 
now.  But  nevertheless  Stevenson  is  a 
moralist    or    nothing.      The   Scot   can 


rarely  escape  the  pressure  of  those  pro- 
found and  serious  thoughts  which  con- 
stitute religion  ;  and  Stevenson  carried 
religion  in  his  very  bones  and  marrow. 
That  which  gives  his  great  scenes  their 
most  impressive  element  is  not  merely 
their  force  of  imagination  or  of  truth  ; 
it  is  this  subtle  element  of  religion  which 
colours  them.  The  awful,  the  distant, 
the  eternal,  mix  themselves  in  all  his 
thoughts.  The  difference  between  a 
great  scene  of  Scott  and  a  great  scene 
of  Stevenson  is  that  the  first  impresses 
us,  but  the  second  awes  us.  Words, 
phrases,  sudden  fiashes  of  insight,  linger 
in  the  mind  and  solemnise  it.  We  feel 
that  there  is  something  we  have  not 
quite  fathomed  in  the  passage,  and  we 
return  to  it  again  to  find  it  still  unfath- 
omable. Light  of  heart  and  brilliant  as 
he  can  be,  yet  not  Carlyle  himself  moved 
more  indubitably  in  the  presence  of  the 
immensities  and  eternities.  Wonder 
and  astonishment  sit  throned  among 
his  thoughts,  the  wonder  of  the  awe- 
struck child  at  divine  mysteries,  the  en- 
during astonishment  of  the  man  who 
moves  about  in  worlds  not  recognised. 
It  is  this  intense  religious  sense  of  Ste- 
venson which  sets  him  in  a  place  apart 
among  his  contemporaries  ;  it  is,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  a  force  that  grasps  him 
**  ineluctable  as  gravity." 

Sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  he  per- 
mits himself  a  wider  latitude.  Thus  he 
puts  into  the  lips  of  Attwater  thoughts 
which  no  doubt  had  moved  his  own 
heart  deeply.  Attwater  is  very  far 
from  being  a  perfectly  conceived  or  ren- 
dered character  ;  indeed,  he  must  stand 
among  Stevenson's  failures.  But  he  is 
useful  in  showing  us  the  mysticism  of 
his  creator's  mind.  He  is  a  man  who 
walks  awestruck  through  the  labyrinth 
of  life.  He  hears  across  the  desolate 
lagoon  eternity  ringing  like  a  bell.  He 
ponders  life  and  death  with  insistence, 
with  passion  and  absorption.  He 
preaches  to  the  wretched  fugitives  who 
are  his  guests  ;  he  uses  the  very  words 
which  might  express  Stevenson's  own 
sense  of  the  unseen — **  We  sit  on  this 
verandah  on  a  lighted  stage  with  all 
heaven  for  spectators.  And  you  call 
that  solitude.'*  To  Herrick,  who  has 
implied  his  total  disbelief  in  God,  he 
replies  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  live  at  all  : 

*•  The  grace  of  your  Maker  and  Redeemer,  He 
who  died  for  you.  He  who  upholds  you.  He  whom 
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you  daily  crucify  afresh.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  God's 
Grace  !  We  walk  upon  it  ;  we  breathe  it ;  we  live 
and  die  by  it ;  it  makes  the  nails  and  axles  of  the 
universe :  and  a  puppy  in  pyjamas  prefers  self- 
conceit  !** 

A  trifle  grandiloquent,  perhaps  ;  but 
then  Attwater  is  meant  to  be  a  grandilo- 
quent personage,  a  half-barbarous  and 
half-evangelical  South  Sea  Hercules. 
Yet  surely  these  words  of  his  are  a  deep 
cry  out  of  Stevenson's  own  heart.  A 
man  whose  daily  breath  was  a  sort  of 
miracle,  and  who  felt  that  every  hour 
he  lived  he  was  cheating  the  grave  of 
its  proper  prey,  might  well  feel  that  he 
lived  liteially  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Nowhere  does  the  spiritual  genius  of 
Stevenson  express  itself  with  such  force 
and  fulness  as  in  his  St  range  Case  of  Dr, 
Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde,  And  incidentally 
it  may  be  remarked  that  nothing  which 
he  has  written  has  laid  hold  so  strongly 
on  the  public  mind.  When  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  there  are  very  few,  even 
of  the  greatest  writers,  who  have  cre- 
ated figures  so  vital  and  so  real  that 
they  have  become  familiar  and  alive  to 
the  great  world  of  readers.  Dickens 
has  done  it :  hardly  any  one  else  of  our 
time.  There  is  ceitainly  no  firm  in 
England  so  well  known  as  Spenlow  & 
Jorkins,  and  no  public  personage  half 
so  familiar  to  us  as  Micawber,  perpet- 
ually waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
The  politician  or  the  speaker  has  but  to 
use  these  names,  and  instantly  his  para- 
ble is  perceived  :  on  the  mimic  stage  of 
memory  and  imagination  there  struts 
forth  a  figure,  better  known  to  us  than 
the  clerk  in  our  office,  or  the  friend  who 
talks  with  us  at  dinner.  And  thus  to 
seize  upon  certain  living  traits  of  char- 
acter and  certain  catchwords  of  speech, 
and  so  mould  the  whole  that  the  result 
is  a  personage  so  thoroughly  alive  and 
so  delightfully  human  that  we  can  sum 
up  whole  stages  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience by  the  mention  of  his  imagi- 
nary name,  is  the  crowning  skill  of 
great  creative  art.  No  novelist  can  ex- 
pect a  higher  triumph  than  this  ;  but 
this  triumph  has  certainly  been  Steven- 
son's. ••  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  has 
already  become  a  password  :  men  utter 
the  phrase  and  declaie  a  parable.  It 
has  become,  in  fact,  a  synonym  for  the 
dual  nature  of  man,  and  the  deadly  war 
of  opposites  which  is  always  going  on 
in  human  character. 


But  there  is  this  difference — and  it  is 
a  typical  one — between  the  creatures  of 
Dickens's  stage  and  those  of  Steven- 
son's :  Micawber  and  his  fellows  spring 
out  of  humorous  fancy,  Hyde  and  Jekyll 
from  the  womb  of  a  sombre  and  terri- 
ble imagination.  Here,  again,  we  come 
upon  that  profound  seriousness  of  soul 
that  undei  lies  all  Stevenson's  best  work  ; 
the  questioning  and  philosophic  mind 
groping  at  the  intricate  coil  of  things  ; 
the  intense  imagination  of  the  Celt,  fas- 
cinated by  the  grim  and  subtle  mysteries 
of  human  nature.  The  seed-thought  of 
this  appalling  fable  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr,  Hyde  is  familiar  enough  :  it  is  the 
ancient  Pauline  description  of  a  war  in 
our  members,  so  that  the  thing  we 
would,  that  we  do  not  ;  and  the  thing 
we  would  not,  that  we  do.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  whole — it  might  well  form 
the  inscription  for  the  title-page — is 
that  great  cry  wrung  out  of  the  very 
agonised  heart  of  this  internecine  con- 
flict, **  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?"  We  have  heard  the  words 
many  times  on  the  lips  of  preachers  and 
theologians,  but  one  would  certainly 
have  doubted  if  they  were  capable  of 
being  vitalised  by  the  art  of  the  novel- 
ist. But  in  the  mind  of  Stevenson  there 
existed  just  that  combination  of  facul- 
ties to  which  they  most  powerfully  ap- 
pealed. He  has  told  us  that  the  fcible 
was  a  form  of  literary  art  which  always 
fascinated  him,  and  in  the  truest  sense 
Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde  is  a  fable.  But 
what  a  fable  !  There  is  the  weirdness 
of  Poe,  his  eloquence  too,  and  his  pow- 
er of  piling  up  detail,  but  a  power  of 
analysis  and  a  psychologic  subtlety 
which  he  never  reached.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  any  novelist  has  ever  cut  so 
deep  into  morbid  psychology  as  Steven- 
son in  this  short  stoiy  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages.  What  an  awful  picture 
is  this  of  a  man  torn  between  his  good 
and  evil  natures  ;  in  his  right  mind 
given  to  religious  and  serious  thoughts, 
in  the  guise  of  Mr.  Hyde  greedy  of 
abominable  vices  ;  repenting  and  sin- 
ning in  turn  ;  conscious  all  the  time 
that  the  ape-like  thing  within  him  grows 
stronger  for  each  fresh  indulgence  and 
liberation,  and  yet  incapable  of  restrain- 
ing him  ;  to  the  last  desirous  of  good, 
but  impotent  of  achieving  it.  Fantas- 
tic, all  but  grotesque  as  the  stoiy  is,  yet 
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it  has  all  the  firm  outline  of  reality. 
Reading  it,  we  readily  permit  ourselves 
to  be  convinced  that  such  a  thing  could 
be.  The  horror  grows  with  every 
stage :  it  becomes  palpable,  tremen- 
dous. The  ape-like  thing  called  Hyde, 
the  incarnated  evil  of  the  soul  of  Jekyll, 
pursues  our  very  dreams.  And  with 
what  solemn  and  lamenting  eloquence 
does  the  allegory  close  : 

" This  was  the  shocking  thing;  that  the  slime 
of  the  pit  seemed  to  utter  cries  and  voices  ;  that 
the  amorphous  dust  gesticulated  and  sinned  ;  that 
what  was  dead,  and  had  no  shape,  should  usurp 
the  offices  of  life.  And  this  again  :  that  that  in- 
surgenr  horror  was  knit  to  him  closer  than  a  wife, 
closer  than  an  eye  ;  lay  caged  in  his  flesh,  where 
he  heard  it  mutter,  and  felt  it  struggle  to  be  born  ; 
and  at  every  hour  of  weakness,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  slumber,  prevailed  against  him,  and  de- 
posed him  out  of  life." 

A  piece  of  writing  like  this  is  a  unique 
achievement  in  the  art  of  letters.  It  is 
really  comparable  with  nothing  else  ;  it 
stands  alone.  And  it  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  that  subtlety  and  force  of  spir- 
itual genius  which  gives  Stevenson  a 
place  apart,  and  high  above  all  contem- 
poraries, as  an  interpreter  of  the  deepest 
things  of  the  human  soul. 

A  sort  of  foreshadowing  of  Dr,  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  may  be  found  in  another 
and  earlier  story  of  Stevenson's,  called 
Markheim,  As  a  story  this  is  briefer 
and  less  elaborated,  but  it  is  scarcely 
less  powerful  and  tragic.  In  this  in- 
stance it  is  the  soul  of  a  man  who  ap- 
pears to  him  immediately  after  he  has 
done  a  ciuel  murder,  and  calmly  ana- 
lyses all  the  slow  moral  disintegration 
which  has  led  up  to  this  crowning  in- 
famy, and  finally  extorts  from  the  man 
a  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  analysis. 

"  '  You  have  grown  in  many  things  more  lax,' 
says  the  accusing  spirit :  '  possibly  you  do  right  to 
be  so  ;  and  at  any  account  it  is  the  same  with  all 
men.  But  granting  that,  are  you  in  any  one  par- 
ticular, however  trifling,  more  difficult  to  please 
with  your  own  conduct,  or  do  you  go  in  all  things 
with  a  looser  rein  ?  ' 

"  '  In  any  one?*  repeated  Markheim,  with  an 
anguish  of  consideration.  '  No,'  he  added  with 
despair,  *  in  none  !     I  have  gone  down  in  all ! '" 

But  here  again,  powerful  as  the  story 
is,  and  told  with  an  incomparable  real- 
ism and  suggestiveness,  it  is  not  the 
story  which  holds  us  spellbound  so 
much  as  the  moral  diama  which  it  dis- 
plays. It  probes  deep  into  the  intiica- 
cies  of  human  motive,  and  the  mystery 
of  human  sin.     No  one  who  has  read 


pages  such  as  these  in  Stevenson  with 
the  least  degree  of  right  appreciation 
can  ever  mistake  "him  for  the  idle  stor}-- 
teller  of  an  idle  hour.  Most  readers 
will  be  far  more  inclined  to  say  that  no- 
where in  our  literature  is  there  to  be 
found  a  writer  who  displays  such  mas- 
tery over  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  or 
speaks  with  a  voice  more  undoubtedly 
prophetic. 

It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  a  writer 
who  has  deliberately  set  himself  to  write 
pure  adventure  stories   should  possess 
such  a  gift  of  spiritual  subtlety,  and  it 
begets  in  us  a  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
Stevenson  was  rightly  aware  of  the  na- 
ture  of   his   own    genius.     But  this  at 
least  must  be  admitted,  that  he  has  con- 
tiived  to  lift  the  adventure  story  to  a 
quite  new  elevation  by  the  powers  which 
he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it.     That 
which  gives  his   books   their  enduring 
hold    upon    the    mind   is    precisely  this 
spiritual  subtlety  which  informs  them. 
We   read    them    once,    we    read    them 
twice  ;    we  read  them  again  after   the 
lapse  of  years  during  which  many  things 
have  happened  in  the  development  of 
our  own  minds,  and  we  still  find  them 
fascinating.      Nor  is  it  altogether  the 
clearness  and  the  beauty  of  the  style 
that  compels  attention  :    still  less  is  it 
the  narrative.     It  is  rather  a  compulsion 
which  arises  from  the  spirit  of  the  man  ; 
something  in  the  turning  of  a  phase,  in 
the  felicity  of  an  epithet,  in  the  imagi- 
native force  of  a  sentence  that  has  the 
effect  of  being  flashed  upon  the  brain, 
which   opens   up    profound    depths    of 
thought,  and  calls  the  mind   to  solemn 
speculations.     Stevenson  was  too  mod- 
est a  man  to  pose  as  a  thinker  ;  yet  a 
thinker  he  was,  and  of  great  originality 
and  insight.     And  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  an  entirely  pious  man. 
He  knew  what  it  meant,  as  he  has  put  it, 
to  go  up  **  the  great  bare  staircase  of  his 
duty,    uncheered     and     undepressed." 
In  the  trials  of  a  life  unusually  difficult, 
and  pierced  by  the  spear's  points  of  the 
sharpest    limitations,    he    preserved    a 
splendid  and  unbroken  fortitude.      No 
man  ever  met  life  with  a  higher  cour- 
age ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man  less 
courageous  would  not  have  lived  nearly 
so  long.      There  are  few  things  more 
wondeiful  and  admirable  than  the  per- 
sistence of  his  energy  ;  ill  and  compelled 
to  silence,  he  still  dictates  his  story  in 
the  dumb  alphabet,  and  at  his  lowest 
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ebb  of  health  makes  no  complaint.  And 
through  all  there  runs  a  piety  as  invinci- 
ble as  his  fortitude  ;  a-  certain  gaiety  of 
soul  that  never  deserts  him  ;  a  faith  in 
the  ultimate  rightness  of  destiny  which 
holds  him  serene  amid  a  sea  of  troubles. 
Neither  his  work  nor  his  life  have  yet 
been  justly  apprehended,  nor  has  the 
time  yet  come  when  a  thoroughly  ac- 
curate and  balanced  judgment  is  possi- 


ble. But  it  will  be  a  painful  surprise 
to  me  if  coming  generations  do  not  rec- 
ognise his  work  as  one  of  the  chief  treas- 
ures of  our  literature,  and  the  man  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  original,  rare, 
and  entirely  lovable  men  of  genius  of 
this  or  of  any  time. 

IV.  /.  Dawson. 


NEGLECTED    BOOKS. 

III. — **  Drolls  from  Shadowland,"  and  *' Tales  of  the  Masque." 


Mr.  J.  H.  Pearce  is,  I  believe,  a  nov- 
elist. He  has  published  two  or  three 
Cornish  novels,  one  of  which  has  re- 
ceived Mr.  Gladstone's  imprimatur.  I 
do  not  know  his  work  as  a  novelist, 
though  I  can  well  believe  that  some- 
thing of  the  vague,  shadowy,  elusive 
poetry  which  is  the  very  breath  of  his 
short  stories  might  escape  from  a  long 
book.  I  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  to 
Mr.  Pearce  for  calling  the  two  books 
named  above  neglected.  They  must 
have  reached  the  ears  of  the  small  audi- 
ence which  is  ever  alert  for  new  voices 
in  literature.  A  good  many  of  his  critics 
at  the  time  of  their  publication  were  en- 
thusiastic. But  the  outer  public  the 
books  scarcely  reached  at  all  ;  and  my 
complaint  is  that,  instead  of  taking  their 
place  in  the  body  of  literature  which  is 
always  in  demand,  they  have  seemed  to 
disappear  with  their  season,  as  a  drop 
of  rain  in  the  sea,  so  quickly  and  silent- 
ly. It  might  be  easy  to  explain  this  by 
saying  that  the  public  adores,  with  a 
comprehensive  passion,  the  trite  and  the 
commonplace  ;  but  it  would  not  be  an 
e.xplanation.  The  great  body  of  circu- 
lating-library readers  who  make  a  worth- 
less book  go  for  a  season  or  two  have 
no  power  to  grant  fixity  of  tenure. 
There  is  a  stronger  public  opinion  on 
literature  which  in  the  end,  after  blun- 
ders and  injustices,  is  always  right. 
Nothing  that  is  really  of  literature  is 
lost  and  forgotten  ;  it  is  acknowledged 
and  honoured  at  last ;  and  this  is  the 
thought  which  comforts  one  when  one  is 
wroth  at  seeing  fine  work  pushed  down 
and  trampled  out  of  sight  by  the  vulgar 
and  the  obvious. 

Drolls  from   Shadoivland  appeared  in 
1893,  Tales  of  the  Afas^ue'the  following 


year.  Their  effect  on  my  own  mind  was 
so  deep  and  abiding  that  at  any  time 
since,  without  consulting  the  books,  I 
could  tell  the  story  of  **  The  Little  Crow 
of  Paradise,*'  or  **  Joanna,'*  or  **  The 
Calling  of  the  Sea,"  or  yet  earlier, 
*'  The  Man  Who  Talked  with  the  Birds," 
or  "  The  Man  Who  Met  Hate,"  or  "  The 
Unchristened  Child,"  or  "  A  Pleasant 
Entertainment,"  or  "  The  Man  Who 
Wished  to  be  a  Tree."  The  quality  of 
imagination  in  Mr.  Pearce's  work  is 
extraordinarily  fine  and  subtle.  There  is 
no  imagination  in  young  poetry  at  pres- 
ent which  can  stand  beside  his  in  prose 
excepting  that  of  his  brother  Celt,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Between  the  genius  of 
these  two  there  is  a  certain  kinship,  but 
Mr.  Pearce  sees  life  whole  as  Mi.  Yeats 
does  not.  To  make  his  glamour,  Mr. 
Yeats  uses  gold,  and  grey,  and  purple, 
mists  of  fairyland  and  splendour  of  le- 
gend ;  to  make  his,  Mr.  Pearce  takes 
more  homely  material.  He  is  something 
of  the  sage  and  philosopher,  and,  elusive 
as  he  is,  he  is  a  student  of  life  and  his 
fellow-men.  His  is  a  genius  at  once 
aerial  and  intimate. 

There  is  a  depth  of  human  feeling  in 
"The  Unchristened  Child."  The  Cor- 
nish fisherman  had  refused  baptism  to 
his  child,  and  it  is  the  superstition  that 
an  unchristened  child,  whether  he  die  on 
the  land  or  the  water,  becomes  a  crea- 
ture of  that  element.  The  little  lad, 
when  out  fishing  in  a  punt  with  a  play- 
fellow, falls  overboard  and  is  drowned. 

**  His  companion,  leaninjj  over,  could  see  him 
sinking  down  slowly  into  the  crystalline  depths, 
with  his  hands  stretched  up  and  the  hair  on  his 
head  tapering  to  a  point  like  the  flame  of  a  candle." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  father  is  out 
fishing  when  he  sees  a  little  seal  emerge 
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from  a  cave  and  come  swimming  toward 
him. 


«( < 


Why  dedn*ee  ha*  me  christened,  faather  ?' 
asked  the  little  seal  piteously. 

**  *  My  God,  are'ee  Silas  ? '  said  John,  trembling 
violently. 

•• '  Iss.  rm  Silas/  said  the  little  seal. 

"John  stared  aghast  at  the  smooth  brown  head 
and  the  innocent  eyes  that  watched  him  so  pa- 
thetically. 

**  *  Whv,  I  thought  thee  wert  drownded,  Silas  !* 
he  ejaculated. 

"  *  I  caant  go  to  rest  'tell  I'm  christened,*  said 
the  seal. 

**  *  How  can  us  do  it,  now?*  asked  the  father 
anxiously. 

•*  *  Ef  any  wan  who*s  christened  wed  change 
sauls  weth  me,'  said  the  seal,  '  then  I  wed  go  to 
rest  right  away.' 

'* '  Thee  shall  ha*  my  saul,  Silas,'  said  the  father 
tenderly. 

**  *  Will'ee  put  thy  mouth  to  mine  an'  bray  the  it 
into  me,  faather  ? ' 

•*  *  Iss,  my  dear,  that  I  will,'  said  the  father. 
'  Rest  thee  shust  have  ef  I  can  give  it  to'ec,  Silas. 
Put  thy  hands  or  paws  around  me  neck,  will'ee, 
soas  ?' 

**  And  John  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat  till 
his  face  touched  that  of  the  piteous  little  seal.' 

It  has  the  profound  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  genuine  folk-lore.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  Cornishmen  in  love  with  Corn- 
wall, Mr.  Pearce  seems  to  have  come  near- 
est to  the  secret  of  the  Celtic  magic  which 
is  in  the  haunted  moorlands,  and  on  the 
wild  cliffs  over  the  sea,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  primitive  people.  **  The  Little 
Crow  of  Paradise"  might  have  come 
from  the  times  when  faith  was  so  ardent 
that  imagination  centred  about  the 
things  of  faith,  embroidering  them  with 
lovely  accessories.  The  robin,  says 
Mr.  Pearce,  because  of  its  kindness 
when  Christ  hung  on  the  cross,  is  per- 
mitted once  a  year  to  visit  Hell,  bearing 
a  drop  of  water  in  its  beak  for  some  poor 
sinner  it  had  loved  while  on  earth.  But 
the  crow  is  the  bird  of  the  devil,  because 
he  mocked  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  he 
has  a  cinder  for  a  heart ;  yet  one  little 


crow  for  ever  sits  on  the  wall  of  Para- 
dise. His  friend  was  dead  and  in  hell, 
•*  in  the  awful  Pit  of  the  Great  Thirst, 
with  the  lidless  eyes  of  Satan  fixed  un- 
sleepingly  upon  him,"  and  the  crow  had 
in  vain  implored  the  robin  to  bear  him  a 
drop  of  water.  The  robin  is  the  only 
bird  that  can  go  scatheless  near  the  fires, 
but  the  crow,  moved  by  pity  and  love, 
took  the  drop  of  water  in  his  beak  and 
flew  down  to  Hell. 

**  In  the  Black  Pit  of  Thirst  his  friend  moaned 
helplessly  ;  his  throat  and  lips  parched  into  horri- 
ble blackness,  and  the  sharp  brine  running  through 
his  veins  instead  of  blood.  *  Water !  gfivc  me 
water  !*  he  gasped  to  the  crow.  The  crow  sank 
down,  and  alighting  on  his  shoulder,  poured  the 
cherished  drop  of  water  between  the  black,  parched 
lips.  *  A  hundred  years  of  agony  have  rolled 
away  from  me  !*  gasped  the  man.  *  Now,  caw 
once,  that  I  may  remember  the  woodlands.  .  .  .' 
'  Caw,*  cried  the  little  black  crow,  '  Caw!  Caw  f 
But  at  that  moment  the  Ancient  One,  who  is  of 
stone  and  without  a  heart,  thrust  his  huge  claws 
forward  and  the  crow  was  in  his  palm.  Then  God 
who  seeth  all  things  was  moved  to  compassion, 
and  as  His  thought  became  a  deed,  Satan*s  huge 
claws  opened,  and  up  flew  the  little  crow  straight 
to  Paradise  ;  alighting,  singed  and  panting,  on 
the  vast,  gold  walls.  Except  the  dove,  no  bird 
has  ever  entered  heaven.  The  crow  might  not  be 
admitted  to  the  shining  streets  of  pearl,  but  within 
the  sight  of  heaven  he  should  dwell  for  ever,  said 
the  Merciful  One.  And  on  the  great  gold  walls 
against  which  the  Water  of  Life  ripples  musically, 
the  Little  Crow  of  Paradise  still  builds  his  nest." 

This  is  the  very  spirit  of  fantasy,  but 
Mr.  Pearce  is  not  always  so  remote. 
Most  of  his  allegories  are  indeed  fraught 
with  deep  human  meaning.  Tragedy 
and  pity,  and  cynicism  and  scorn,  the 
**  saeva  indignatio,"  and  wit  and  tender- 
ness are  in  each  tiny  masterpiece.  Elu- 
sive as  they  are,  they  are  artistically  sat- 
isfying, and  one  would  no  more  wish 
anything  away  or  anything  altered  than 
one  would  with  Tanglewood  Tales  or 
Mosses  from  an  old  Manse, 

Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson, 


TO  THE  ROSE-TREE   FROM    OMAR'S   GRAVE,  PLANTED 

AT  FITZGERALD'S. 

Alike  from  alien  lips  one  music  flows 

To  flush  the  Orient  Rose, 
Far-sundered  spirits  finding  each  in  her 

His  dream's  interpreter. 


JohnB.  Tabb. 
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KATE  CARNEGIE.* 
Bv  Ian  Maclares. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SHOULDERING     FIRES. 

T  is  the  right  of 
eveiy  Scot — 
secured  to  him 
by  the  Treaty 
of  Union  and 
confirmed  by 
the  Disruption 
— to  criticise 
his  minister 
with  much  free- 
dom, but  this 
privilege  is  ex- 
ercised with  a 
delicate  cliar- 
ity.  When  it  is 
not  possible  for 
a  conscientious 
hearer  to  ap- 
prove a  ser- 
mon, he  is  not 
compelled  to  condemnation,  "There 
wes  naething  wrang  wi'  the  text,"  af- 
fords an  excellent  way  of  escape,  and 
it  is  open  to  suggest  efficiency  in  an- 
other department  than  the  pulpit. 
*'  Mister  MacWheep  michtna  be  a  spe- 
cial preacher,  but  there's  nae  doot  he 
wes  a  graund  veesitor. "  Before  Car- 
michael  left  the  West  Kirk,  Edinburgh. 
where  he  seived  his  apprenticeship  as 
an  assistant,  a  worthy  elder  called  to 
bid  him  good-bye,  and  spoke  faithfully, 
to  the  lad's  great  delight. 

"  You  have  been  very  acceptable, 
wonderfully  so  for  a  young  man,  and 
we  shall  follow  your  career  with  much 
interest.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add, 
and  you  will  accept  this  in  a  right  spirit, 
that  it  was  not  by  preaching  that  you 
commended  yourself  to  our  people,  but 
by  your  visiting.  Your  sermons  ate 
what  I  might  call  .  .  .  hazy — you  will 
get  a.  hold  of  the  truth  by-and-by,  no 
doubt — but  you  have  a  gift  for  visita- 
tion," 

The  exact  quality  and  popularity  of 
this  gift  was  excellently  stated  by  the 
wife  of  a  working  man,  who  referied 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  edifying  char- 
acter of  the  assistant's  conversation. 


"  Tammas  misses  MaisterCarmichael 
juist  terrible,  for  he  wud  come  in  on  a 
forenichl  an'  sit,  an'  smoke,  an'  haver 
wi'  the  gude  man  by  the  'oor.  He  wes 
the  maist  divertin'  minister  a'  ever  saw 
in  the  West  Kiik." 

It  will  be  evident  that  Carmichael's 
visitation  belonged  to  a  different  depart- 
ment of  att  from  that  of  Dr.  Davidson. 
He  airived  without  intimation  by  the 
nearest  way  that  he  could  invent,  clothed 
in  a  shooting  jacket  and  a  soft  hat,  and 
accompanied  by  at  least  two  dogs.  His 
coming  created  an  instant  stir,  and  Car- 
michael  plunged  at  once  into  the  life  of 
the  household.  It  is  kept  on  fond  rec- 
ord, and  still  told  by  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  his  flock,  that  on  various  occa- 
sions and  in  the  course  of  pastoral  visi- 
tation he  had  turned  the  hay  in  summer, 
had  forked  the  sheaves  in  harvest-time, 
and  sacked  the  corn  for  market,  and  had 
driven  a  gude  wife's  churn.  After  which 
honourable  toil  he  would  eat  and  drink 
anything  put  before  him — except  boiled 
tea,  against  which  he  once  preached 
with  power — -and  then  would  sit  indefi- 
nitely with  the  family  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  telling  tales  of  ancient  history,  re- 
calling the  old  struggles  of  Scottish 
men,  describing  foreign  sights,  enlarg- 
ing on  new  books,  till  he  would  remem- 
ber that  he  had  only  dropped  in  for  an 
hour,  and  that  two  meals  must  be  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  manse.  His  visits 
were  understood  to  be  quite  unfinished, 
and  he  left  every  house  pledged  to  re- 
turn and  take  up  things  at  the  point 
where  he  had  been  obliged  to  break  off, 
and  so  he  came  at  last  in  this  matter  of 
visitation  into  a  condition  of  hopeless 
insolvency.  His  adventures  were  innu- 
merable and  always  enjoyable — falling 
off  the  two  fir-tiees  that  made  a  bridge 
over  our  deeper  burns,  and  being  dried 
at  the  next  farmhouse — wandering  over 
the  moor  all  night  and  turning  up  at  a 
gamekeeper's  at  daybreak,  covered  with 
peat  and  ravening  with  hunger— fight- 
ing his  way  through  a  snowstorm  to  a 
marriage,  and  digging  the  bridegroom 
out  of  a  drift — dodging  a  herd  of  High- 
land cattle  that  thought  he  had  come 
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too  near  their  calves,  or  driving  off 
Drumsheugh's  polled  Angus  bull  with 
contumely  when  he  was  threatening  Mrs. 
Macfadycn.  If  he  met  the  bairns  com- 
ing from  school,  the  Glen  rang  with  the 
foolery.  When  Willie  Harley  broke  his 
leg,  Carmichael  brought  his  dog  Jackie 
— I  could  tell  things  of  that  dog — and 
devised  dramatic  enteitainments  of  such 
attraction  that  Jamie  Soutar  declared 
them  no  better  than  the  theatre,  and 
threatened  Caimichael  with  a  skep  of 
honey  as  a  mark  of  his  indignation.  As 
for  the  old  women  of  the  Glen,  he  so 
got  round  them  that  they  would  gossip 
with  him  by  the  hour  over  past  days, 
and  Betty  Macfailane  was  so  carried  by 
the  minister's  sympathy  that  she  brought 
out  from  hidden  places  some  finery  of 
her  youth,  and  Carmichael  was  found 
by  Miss  Carnegie  arranging  a  faded 
Paisley  shawl  on  Betty's  shoulders. 
And  was  it  not  this  same  gay  Free  Kirk- 
man  who  trained  an  eleven  to  such  per- 
fection on  a  field  of  Drumsheugh's  that 
they  beat  the  second  eleven  of  Muittown 
gloriously  ?  on  which  occasion  Tammas 
Mitchell,  by  the  keenness  of  his  eye  and 
the  strength  of  his  arm,  made  forty-four 
runs  ;  and  being  congratulated  by  Drum- 
tochty  as  he  carried  his  bat,  opened  his 
mouth  for  the  first  time  that  day,  say- 
ing, "  Awa  wi'  ye." 


So  it  came  to  pass  that  not- 
withstanding his  unholy  ten- 
dencyto  Biblical  criticism  and 
other  theological  pedantry, 
Drumtochty  loved  Carmichael 
because  he  was  a  man  ;  and 
Dr.  Davidson,  lighting  upon 
him  in  Hillocks'  gaiden,  with 
the  family  round  him  full  of 
joy,  would  threaten  him  with  a 
prosecution  for  ecclesiastical 
poaching  under  the  Game 
Laws,  and  end  by  insisting 
upon  him  coming  to  dinner 
at  the  manse,  when  he  might 
explain  his  conduct.  Drum- 
tochty loved  him  for  his  veiy 
imperfections,  and  follows  his 
career  unto  this  day  with  un- 
dying interest,  recalling  his 
various  escapades  with  huge 
x'rji  delight,  and  declaring  tostran- 
*S^  gers  that  even  in  his  callow 
'■'  ^  days  they  had  discovered  that 
Carmichael  was  a  preacher. 

Carmichael  had  occasional 
fits  of  order,  when  he  repent- 
ed of  his  desultory  ways,  and  began 
afresh  with  much  diligence,  writing  out 
the  names  of  the  congregation  with  full 
details— he  once  got  as  far  as  Menzies 
before  he  lost  the  book — mapping  the 
parish  into  districts,  and  planning  an 
elaborate  visitation.  It  may  have  been 
an  accident  that  the  district  he  chose  for 
experiment  embraced  Tochty  Lodge — 
where  the  Carnegies  had  just  settled — 
but  it  was  natural  that  his  fiist  effort 
should  be  thorough.  There  were  exact- 
ly ten  Ftee  Kitk  families  from  Tochty 
Lodge  eastward,  and  some  of  these  still 
speak  with  feeling  of  the  attention  they 
received,  which  exceeded  all  they  had 
ever  known  before  or  since. 

"  It  wesna  that  he  sat  sae  lang  as  a've 
heard  o'  him  daein"  in  the  heich  Glen, 
but  it  wes  the  times  he  cam',"  Mrs.  Stir- 
ton  used  to  expatiate,  "  maybe  twice  a 
week  for  a  month.  He  hed  a  wy  o' 
comin'  through  Tochty  Wood  —  the 
shade  helpit  him  tae  study,  he  said — an' 
jumpin'  the  dyke.  Sail,  gin  he  didna 
mak  a  roadie  for  himsel'  through  the 
field  that  year.  A'  wudna  say,"  she 
used  to  add  in  a  casual  tone,  "  but  that 
he  micht  hae  gi'en  a  cry  at  the  Lodge, 
buthecudna  dae  less,  passin'  the  door." 
Carmichael  .was  astonished  himself  at 
the  number  of  times  he  was  obliged  to 
see   Geneial   Carnegie  on  business,   of 
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one  kind  or  another.  Sometimes  it  was 
about  the  Flower  Show,  of  which  the 
General  had  become  a  patron  ;  some- 
times it  was  the  Highland  Games,  when 
the  General's  help  would  be  of  so  much 
use  ;  sometimes  it  was  the  idea  of  re- 
pairing the  old  bridge  ;  sometimes — and 
Carmichael  blushed  when  it  came  to 
this — to  get  the  General's  opinion  on  a 
military  question  in  the  Bible.  The 
least  he  could  do  in  laying  such  a  tax 
on  a  good-natured  man  was  to  bring  a 
book  for  his  daughter's  reading,  or  a 
curious  flower  he  had  picked  up  on  the 
hill,  or  a  story  he  had  heard  in  his  visit- 
ing. Miss  Carnegie  was  generally  gra- 
cious, and  would  see  him  on  his  way  if 
the  day  were  fine,  or  show  him  some 
improvements  in  the  *'  Pleasaunce,"  or 
accompany  him  to  Janet's  cottage  to 
have  a  taste  of  that  original  woman's 
conversation  together.  It  came  upon 
Carmichael  at  a  time  that  he  was,  in- 
advertently, calling  too  frequently  at 
the  Lodge,  and  for  a  week  he  would 
keep  to  the  main  road,  or  even  pass  the 
corner  of  the  Lodge  with  an  abstracted 
air — for  he  loathed  the  thought  of  being 
deflected  from  the  path  of  duty  by  any 
personal  attraction — and  used  to  change 
the  subject  of  conversation  after  Janet 
had  spoken  for  half  an  hour  on  Kate. 

People  were  speculating  in  a  guarded 
manner  regarding  the  possibility  of 
news,  and  Janet  had  quarrelled  furi- 
ously with  Donald  for  laughing  such 
unworthy  rumours  to  scorn,  when  the 
parish  was  almost  convulsed  by  the  his- 
toric scene  in  the  Free  Kirk,  and  all 
hope  of  a  romantic  alliance  was  blasted. 
Archie  Moncur,  elder,  and  James  Mac- 
fadyen,  deacon,  were  counting  the  col- 
lection in  the  vestibule,  and  the  congre- 
gation within  were  just  singing  the  last 
verse  of  their  first  psalm,  when  General 
Carnegie  and  his  daughter  appeared  at 
the  door. 

**  Has  service  begun  ?"  whispered 
Kate,  while  her  father  reverently  bared 
his  head.  **  I'm  so  sorry  we  are  late, 
but  you  will  let  us  in,  won't  you,  and 
we  shall  be  as  quiet  as  mice." 

**  A'll  open  the  door,"  and  Archie  ex- 
plained the  geography  of  the  situation, 
**  an*  ye  'ill  juist  slip  intae  the  manse 
pew  ;  it's  in  the  corner,  wi'  curtains 
roond  it,  an'  naebody  'ill  see  ye,  naither 
minister  nor  people ;"  and  so  Car- 
michael went  through  the  service,  and 
had  almost  reached  the  end  of  his  ser- 


mon before  he  knew  that  Kate  was  in 
the  church. 

She  was  very  conscious  of  him  and 
keenly  observant  of  every  detail — his 
white  silk  hood  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  black  Geneva  gown,  his  fair,  flushed 
face  touched  with  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence, a  new  accent  of  affection  in  his 
voice  as  one  speaking  to  his  charge,  and 
especially  she  noted  in  this  Free  Kirk- 
man  a  certain  fervour  and  high  hope,  a 
flavour  also  of  subtle  spirituality,  that 
were  wanting  in  Dr.  Davidson.  His 
hair  might  have  been  better  brushed, 
and  his  whiskers  were  distinctly  ragged 
— but  those  things  could  be  easily  put 
right :  then  she  tossed  her  head  in  con- 
tempt of  herself.  It  had  come  to  a  fine 
pass  when  a  girl  that  had  carried  her 
heart  untouched  through  Simla  should 
be  concerned  about  the  appearance  of  a 
Highland  minister.  The  General  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  proud  mo- 
tion, and  began  to  regret  that  they  had 
come.  It  was  Davidson's  blame,  who 
had  sent  them  to  hear  a  good  sermon 
for  once,  as  he  said,  and  now  Kate 
would  only  find  material  for  raillery. 
He  tugged  his  moustache  and  wished 
that  they  were  again  in  the  open  air. 

When  the  sermon  came,  the  occupants 
of  the  manse  pew  composed  themselves 
for  fifteen  minutes'  patient  endurance, 
after  the  well-bred  fashion  of  their 
Church,  each  selecting  a  corner  with  a 
skill  born  of  long  experience.  They 
were  not,  however,  to  rest  in  peace  and 
detachment  of  mind  till  the  doxology 
(or  its  corresponding  formula  in  the 
Scottish  Kirk)  summoned  them  back, 
for  this  was  to  be  a  quite  memorable 
sermon  for  them  and  their  fellow-hear- 
ers and  all  Drumtochty. 

Carmichael  had  been  lecturing  through 
Old  Testament  history,  and  having  come 
to  the  drama  of  Elijah  and  Jezebel,  had 
laid  himself  out  for  its  full  and  pictu- 
resque treatment.  He  was  still  at  that 
age  when  right  seems  to  be  all  on  one 
side,  and  a  particular  cause  can  be 
traced  down  the  centuries  in  all  lands 
and  under  all  conditions.  For  the  most 
part  of  two  days  he  had  wandered  over 
the  moor  in  the  bright,  cold  November 
weather  reconstructing  the  scene  in 
Israel  on  Scottish  lines,  and  he  entered 
the  pulpit  that  morning  charged  with 
the  Epic  of  Puritanism.  Acute  critics, 
like  Elspeth  Macfadyen,  could  tell  from 
Carmichael's  walk  down  the  church  that 
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he  was  in  great  spirits,  and  even  ordi- 
nary people  caught  a  note  of  triumph  in 
his  voice  as  he  gave  out  the  first  psalm. 
For  the  first  few  sentences  of  his  seimon 
he  spoke  quietly,  as  one  reseiving  and 
restraining  himself,  and  gave  a  histori- 
cal introduction  which  allowed  the  Gen- 
eral to  revive  some  ancient  memories  of 
India  without  interruption.  But  Kate 
caught  the  imperial  tone  of  one  who  had 
a  message  to  deliver  and  was  already 
commanding  people  to  listen.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  anxiety,  and  i^e- 
gan  to  wish  that  she  weie  in  front  and 
could  see  his  face,  instead  of  only  the 
side  of  his  head.  Then  Carmichael 
threw  back  his  hair  with  the  air  of  one 
taking  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  the  con- 
gregation into  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
describing  Elijah's  forgetfulness  of  self, 
profound  conviction  of  righteousness, 
high  purpose  for  his  nation  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Jehovah,  till  Burnbrae 
and  the  Free  Kirkmen  straightened 
themselves  visibly  in  their  pews,  and 
touching  so  skilfully  on  the  Tyrian  prin- 
cess in  her  beauty,  her  culture,  her  big- 
otry, her  wiles,  her  masterfulness,  that 
several  women — greatly  delighting  in 
the  exposure  of  such  a  **  trimmie" — 
nodded  approval.  Kate  had  never  given 
herself  to  the  study  of  Old  Testament 
history,  and  would  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  Elijah — there  was  a 
mare  called  Jezebel  of  vicious  temper — 
but  she  caught  the  contagion  of  enthu- 
siasm. If  the  supreme  success  of  a  ser- 
mon be  to  stimulate  the  hearer's  mind, 
then  Carmichael  ought  to  have  closed 
at  this  point.  His  people  would  have 
been  all  the  week  fighting  battles  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  resisting  smooth, 
cunning  temptation  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  their  lives  and  in  unimaginable  ways. 
Kate  herself,  although  a  person  quite 
unaffected  by  pi  caching,  had  also  nat- 
uralised the  sermon  in  her  life  with 
much  practical  and  vivid  detail.  Car- 
michael was  Elijah,  the  prophet  of  the 
common  people,  with  his  simple  ways 
and  old-fashioned  notions  and  love  of 
hardness,  only  far  more  gentle  and 
courteous  and  amusing  than  that  un- 
compromiiing  Jew  ;  and  she — why,  she 
would  be  Jezebel  just  for  the  moment, 
who  had  come  from  .  .  .  India  into  the 
Glen,  and  could  bring  Elijah  to  her  feet 
if  she  chose,  and  make  him  do  her  will, 
and  then.  .  .  .  The  girls  in  the  choir 
before  the  pulpit  noticed  the  look  on 


Kate's  face,  and  wondered  whether  the 
Carnegies  would  join  the  Free  Kirk. 

Carmichael  had  an  instinct  that  he 
ought  to  fling  over  the  remaining  four 
pages  of  his  sermon  and  close  the  ser- 
vice with  a  war  Psalm,  and  he  told  me 
when  I  was  staying  with  him  last  week 
that  he  sacrifices  the  last  head  of  his  ser- 
mon almost  every  Sunday  in  his  city 
pulpit.  But  he  was  onFy  a  lad  in  Drum- 
tochty,  and  besides  was  full  of  a  histori- 
cal parallel,  which  after  a  scientific  illus- 
tration is  most  irresistible  to  a  young 
minister.  No  one  had  ever  seen  it  be- 
fore, but  of  course  Elijah  was  John 
Knox,  and  Jezebel  was  Queen  Mary  of 
Scots,  and  then  Carmichael  set  to  work 
afresh,  with  something  less  than  con- 
spicuous success.  Scottish  people  are 
always  ready  for  a  eulogium  on  John 
Knox  in  church  or  on  Robert  Bums  out 
of  church,  but  the  Reformer  is  rather 
the  object  of  patriotic  respect  than  per- 
sonal devotion.  Netherton  snuffed  in 
quite  a  leisurely  way,  and  the  women 
examined  the  bonnet  of  the  manse 
housekeeper,  while  Knox  stood  in  the 
breach  for  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  and 
when  Carmichael  began  to  meddle  with 
Mary,  he  distinctly  lost  the  sympathies 
of  his  audience  and  entered  on  danger- 
ous ground.  Scots  allow  themselves, 
at  times,  the  rare  luxury  of  being  illogi- 
cal, and  one  of  the  occasions  is  their 
fondness  for  Queen  Mary.  An  austere 
Puritan  may  prove  that  this  young  wom- 
an was  French  in  her  ways,  an  enemy 
to  the  Evangel,  a  born  and  practised 
flirt,  and  art  and  part  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley.  A  Scot  will  not  deny  the  evi- 
dence, and  if  he  be  thrust  into  the  box 
he  may  bring  the  prisoner  guilty,  but 
his  heart  is  with  the  condemned,  and  he 
has  a  grudge  against  the  prosecutor. 
For  he  never  forgets  that  Mary  was  of 
the  royal  blood  and  a  thorough  Stuart, 
that  her  face  turned  men's  heads  in 
every  country  she  touched,  that  she  had 
the  courage  of  a  man  in  her,  that  she 
was  shamefully  used,  and  if  she  did 
throw  over  that  ill-conditioned  lad, 
well  .  .  .  **  Puir  lassie,  she  hed  naebody 
tae  guide  her,  but  sail,  she  focht  her 
battle  weel,"  and  out  of  this  judgment 
none  can  drive  an  honest  Scot. 

**  Yon  wes  a  graund  discoorse  the  day, 
gude  wife,"  Jeems  hazarded  to  Elspeth 
on  the  way  home,  *'  but  a*  thocht  the 
minister  wes  a  wee  hard  on  Queen 
Mary  ;  there's  nae  doot  she  wes  a  papist. 
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an*  micht  hae  gien  Knox  a  bit  twist  wi' 
the  screws  gin  she  cud  hae  giuppit  him, 
but  a'  dinna  like  her  misca'd.  ' 

"  A*ve  heard  him  wi'  ma  ain  ears 
crackin'  her  up  by  the  'oor,  an'  a*  canna 
mak  oot  what  set  him  against  her  the 
day  ;  but  he's  young,"  remarked  Els- 
peth,  sagely,  **  an'  wi'  his  age  it's  either 
saint  or  deevil,  an'  ae  day  the  one  an' 
the  next  day  the  ither  ;  there's  nae  me- 
dium. Noo  maist  fouk  are  juist  half 
an*  between,  an'  Mary  hed  her  faults." 

**  Ma  word,  Jeems,"  continued  Els- 
peth  with  much  relish,  "  Mary  wud 
sune  settled  the  minister  gin  she  hed 
been  in  the  kirk  the  day." 

"Aye,  aye,"  inquired  Jeems,  "noo 
what  wud  the  hizzie  hae  dune  ?" 

*•  She  wud  juist  hae  sent  for  him  an' 
lookit  wi*  her  een,  an'  askit  him  what 
ill  he  hed  at  her,  an*  gin  that  wesna 
cneuch  she  wud  hae  pit  her  handker- 
chief tae  her  face." 

"  Of  coorse  he  cudna  hae  studc  that  ; 
a*  micht  hae  gien  in  masel',"  admitted 
Jeems,  "  but  Knox  wes  stiff." 

••  Maister  Carmichael  is  no  a  Knox, 
naither  are  ye,  Jeems,  an'  it's  a  mercy 
for  me  ye  arena.  Mary  wud  hae  twistit 
Maister  Carmichael  roond  her  finger, 
but  a*m  judgin*  he  'ill  catch  it  as  it  is 
afore  mony  days,  or  ma  name's  no  Els- 
peth  Macfadyen.  Did  ye  see  Miss  Car- 
negie rise  an*  gae  oot  afore  he  feen- 
ished  .>" 

**  Div  ye  mean  that,  Elspeth?"  and 
her  husband  was  amazed  at  such  pene- 
tration. "  Noo  a'  thocht  it  hed  been 
the  heat  ;  a'  never  held  wi'  that  stove  ; 
it  draws  up  the  air.  Hoo  did  ye  jalouse 
yon?" 

"  She  wes  fidgettin*  in  her  seat  when 
he  yokit  on  Maty,  an*  the  meenut  he 
named  her  *  our  Scottish  Jezebel '  the 
Miss  rose  an*  opened  the  seat  door  that 
calm,  a*  knew  she  wes  in  a  tantrum,  and 
she  gied  him  a  look  afore  she  closed  the 
kirk  door  that  wud  hae  brocht  ony  man 
tae  his  senses. 

"Jeems,**  went  on  Elspeth  with  so- 
lemnity, "  a*  coont  this  a  doonricht  ca- 
lamity, for  a'  wes  houpin*  he  wud  hae 
pleased  them  the  day,  an*  noo  a'm  sair 
afraid  that  the  minister  hes  crackit  his 
credit  wi*  the  Lodge." 

**  Div  ye  think,  Elspeth,  he  saw  her 
gang  oot  an'  suspeckit  the  cause  ?" 

**  It's  maist  michty  tae  hear  ye  ask  sic 
a  question,  Jeems.  What  gared  him 
mak*  a  hash  o*  the  baptism  prayer,  and 


return  thanks  that  there  wes  a  leevim' 
father,  instead  o'  mither,  and  gie  oot 
the  103rd  Paraphrase  ?  Tak'  ma  word 
for't,  he's  wishin'  by  this  time  that  he'd 
lat  puir  Mary  alane." 

It  was  just  above  Hillocks*  farm  that 
the  General  oveitook  Kate,  who  was 
still  blazing. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  vulgar  abuse 
and  .  .  .  abominable  language  from  a 
pulpit  .^  He's  simply  a  raging  fanatic, 
and  not  one  bit  better  than  his  Knox. 
And  I  ...  we  thought  him  quite  differ- 
ent .  .  .  and  a  gentleman.  I'll  never 
speak  to  him  again.  Scottish  Jezebel  : 
I  suppose  he  would  call  me  Jezebel  if  it 
occuiied  to  him." 

"  Very  likely  he  would,"  replied  the 
General,  diyly,  "  and  I  must  say  his 
talk  about  Queen  Mary  seemed  rather 
bad  taste.  But  that's  not  the  question, 
Kate,  which  is  your  conduct  in  leaving 
a  place  of  worship  in  such  an  .  .  .  un- 
ladylike fashion." 

"  What  ?"  for  this  was  new  talk  from 
her  father. 

"  As  no  Carnegie  ought  to  have  done. 
You  have  forgotten  yourself  and  your 
house,  and  there  is  just  one  thing  for 
you  to  do,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

"  Father,  I'll  never  look  at  him  again 
.  .  .  and  after  that  evening  at  Dr.  Da- 
vidson's, and  our  talking  .  .  .  about 
Queen  Mary,  and  .   .   .  lots  of  things." 

"  Whether  you  meet  Mr.  Carmichael 
again  or  not  is  your  own  affair,  but  this 
touches  us  both,  and  you  .  .  .  must 
write  a  letter  of  apology." 

"And  if  I  don't?"  said  Kate,  de- 
fiantly. 

"  Then  I  shall  write  one  myself  for 
you.  A  Carnegie  must  not  insult  any 
man,  be  he  one  faith  or  the  other,  and 
offer  him  no  amends." 

So  Donald  handed  in  this  letter  at  the 
Free  Kirk  Manse  that  evening,  and  left 
without  an  answer. 

TocH TY  Lodge. 

SrR :  —Your  violent  and  insolent  attack  on  a 
martyred  Queen  caused  me  to  lose  self  control  in 
your  church  to-day,  and  I  was  unable  to  sit  longer 
under  such  language. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  left  church  as  1  did,  and  I  hereby  express 
regret. 

The  books  you  were  so  good  as  to  lend  me  I 
have  sent  back  by  the  messenger. — Yours  truly, 

Catherine  Carnegie. 

When  Carmichael  called  next  day, 
Donald  informed  him  with  unconcealed 
satisfaction  that  Lord  Hay  was  lunching 
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with  the  family,  and  that  the  General 
and  Miss  Carnegie  were  going  to  Muii- 
town  Castle  to-moirow  for  a  visit ;  but 
Janet  had  not  lost  hope. 

"  Do  not  be  taking  this  to  heart,  my 
dear,  for  I  will  l>e  asking  a  question. 
What  will  be  making  Miss  Kate  so  very 
angry  ?  it  is  not  every  man  she  would 
be  minding,  though  he  spoke  against 
Queen  Mary  all  the  day.  When  a  wom- 
an does  not  care  about  a  man  she  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  be  angry.  That 
is  what  I  am  thinking  ;  and  it  is  not 
Lord  Hay  that  has  the  way,  oh  no, 
though  he  be  a  proper  man  and  good  at 
shooting," 

CHAPTKR  XVni. 


OLLEGE  friends 
settled  in  petty 
lowland  towns, 
and      meeting 

Carmichael      on 

affected 
to  pity  him,  in- 
quiring curiously  what 
wcic  his  means  of  con- 
veyiince  after  the  rail- 
way ceased,  what  time 
a  k-Her  took  to  reach 
liini,  whether  any  foot 
ever  crossed  his  door 
fiom  October  to  May, 
whether  the  great  event 
of  the  week  was  not 
the  airival  of  the  bread 
cart.  Those  were  ex- 
asperating gibes  from  men  who  could 
not  take  a  walk  without  coming  on  a 
coal  pit,  nor  lift  a  book  in  their  studies 
without  soiling  their  hands,  whose  win- 
dows looked  on  a  street  and  commanded 
the  light  of  a  grocer's  shop  instead  of  a 
sunset.  It  ill  became  such  miserables 
to  be  insolent,  and  Carmichael  taught 
them  humility  when  he  began  to  sound 
the  praises  of  Drumtochty  ;  but  he  could 
not  make  townspeople  understand  the 
unutterable  satisfaction  of  the  countiy 
minisier,  who  even  from  old  age  and 
gteat  cities  looks  back  with  fond  regret 
to  his  fiist  parish  on  the  slope  of  the 
Grampians.  Some  kindly  host  wrestles 
with  him  to  stay  a  few  days  more  in 
ci¥ilisatioii,  and  pledges  him  to  run  up 
whenever  he  wearies  of  his  exile,  and 
Ihe  ungrateful  rustic  can  hardly  conceal 


the  joy  of  his  escape.  He  shudders  on 
the  way  to  the  station  at  the  drip  of  the 
dirty  sieet  and  the  rags  of  the  shivering 
poor,  and  the  restless  faces  of  the  men 
and  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  traffic 
Wheie  he  is  going  the  white  snow  is 
falling  gently  on  the  load,  a  catt  full  of 
sweet  smelling  roots  is  moving  on  vel- 
vet, the  diiver  stops  to  exchange  views 
with  a  farmer  who  has  been  feeding  his 
sheep,  within  the  humblest  cottage  the 
fire  is  burning  clearly.  With  every  mile 
northward  the  Glenman's  heart  lifts  ; 
and  as  he  lands  on  his  far-away  little 
station,  he  draws  a  deep  breath  of  the 
clean,  wholesome  air.  It  is  a  long  walk 
througji  the  snow,  but  thete  is  a  kindly, 
couthy  smell  fiom  the  woods,  and  at 
sight  of  the  squares  of  light  in  his  home, 
weaiiness  departs  from  a  Drumtochty 
man.  Carmichael  used  to  say  that  a 
glimpse  of  Archie  Moncur  sitting  with 
his  sisters  befoie  the  fire  as  he  passed, 
and  the  wild  turmoil  of  his  dogs  within 
the  manse  as  the  latch  of  the  garden 
gate  clicked,  and  the  flood  of  light  pour- 
ing out  from  the  open  door  on  the  gar- 
den, where  every  branch  was  feathered 
with  snow,  and  to  come  into  his  study, 
where  the  fire  of  pine  logs  was  reflected 
from  the  familiar  titles  of  his  loved 
books,  gave  him  a  shock  of  joy  such  as 
he  has  never  felt  since,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity. 

"The  city  folk  are  generous  with 
their  wealth,"  he  was  saying  to  me  only 
last  week,  when  I  was  visiting  him  in 
his  West  End  manse  and  we  fell  a-talk- 
ing  of  the  Glen,  "  and  they  have  dealt 
kindly  by  me  ;  they  are  also  full  of 
ideas,  and  they  make  an  inspiring  audi- 
ence for  a  preacher.  If  any  man  has  a 
message  to  deliver  from  the  Eternal, 
tlien  he  had  better  leave  the  wilderness 
and  come  to  the  city,  and  if  he  has  plans 
for  the  helping  of  his  feiiow-men,  let 
him  come  wheie  he  can  get  his  agents 
and  his  labourers. 

"  No,  I  do  not  lepent  leaving  the 
Glen,  for  the  Divine  Hand  thiust  me 
foith  and  has  given  me  work  to  do,  and 
1  am  not  ungrateful  to  the  friends  I  have 
made  in  the  city  ;  but  God  created  me 
a  country  man,  and" — here  Carmichael 
turned  his  back  to  me — "  my  heart  goes 
back  to  Drumtochty,  and  the  sight  of 
you  fills  me  with  .  .  .  longing, 

"  Ah,  how  this  desiderium,  as  the 
Rabbi  would  have  said,  comes  over  one 
with  the  seasons  as  they  come  and  go. 
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In  spring  they  send  me  the  first 
snowdrops  from  the  Glen,  but  it 
is  a  cruel  kindness,  for  I  want  to 
be  where  they  are  growing  in 
Clashisgarden.  When  summer 
comes  people  praise  the  varied 
flower  beds  of  the  costly  city 
parks,  but  they  have  not  seen 
Tochly  woods  in  their  glory. 
Each  autumn  carries  me  to  the 
harvest  field,  till  in  my  study  I 
hear  the  swish  of  the  scythe  and 
feel  the  fragrance  of  the  dry,  ripe 
grain.  And  in  winter  I  see  the 
sun  shining  on  the  white  sides 
of  Glen  Urtach,  and  can  hardly 
keep  pen  to  paper  in  this  dreary 

"  What  nonsense  this  is,"  pull- 
ing himself  together  ;  "  yes,  that 
is  the  very  chair  you  sat  in,  and 
this  is  the  table  we  stuck  be- 
tween us  with  our  humble  flask 
of  Mosel  wine  of  a  winter's 
night  .  .  .  let's  go  to  bed  ;  we 
'ill   have  no    more  good  talk  to- 

When  he  had  left  me.  I  flung 
open  my  window  in  search  of  air, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  the  city  were 
choking  me.     A  lamp  was  flaring 

across  the  street,  two    cabs   rat-     ■ 

tied  past  with  revellers  singing  a 
music  hall  song,  a  heavy  odour 
from  many  drains  floated  in,  the 
multitude  of  houses   oppressed  one  as 
with  a  weight.     How  sweet  and  pure  it 
was  now  at  the  pool  above  Tochty  mill, 
where  the  trout  were  lying  below  the 
stones   and   the  ashen    boughs  dipping 
into  the  water. 

Carmichael  once,  however,  lost  alt 
love  of  the  Glen,  and  that  was  after 
Kate  flung  hei-selE  out  of  the  Free  Kirk 
and  went  on  a  visit  to  Kilspindie  Cas- 
tle. He  was  completely  disenchanted 
and  saw  everything  at  its  poorest.  Why 
did  they  build  the  manse  so  low  that  an 
able-bodied  man  could  touch  the  ceiling 
of  the  lower  rooms  with  an  effort  and 
the  upper  rooms  easily?  What  pos- 
sessed his  predecessor  to  put  such  an 
impossible  paper  on  the  study  and  to 
stuff  the  room  with  bookshelves  ?  A 
row  of  Puritan  divines  offended  him — a 
wooden,  obsolete  theology — but  he  also 
pitched  a  defence  of  Queen  Mary  into  a 
cupboard — she  had  done  enough  mis- 
chief already.  The  garden  looked 
squalid  and  mean,  without  flowers,  with 


black  patches  peeping  through  the  thin 
covering  of  snow,  with  a  row  of  winter 
greens  opposite  the  southern  window. 
He  had  never  noticed  the  Glen  so  nar- 
row and  bare  before,  nor  how  grey  and 
unlovely  were  the  houses.  Why  had 
not  the  people  better  manners  and  some 
brightness  ;  they  were  not  always  at- 
tending funerals  and  making  bargains. 
What  an  occupation  for  an  educated 
man  to  spend  two  hours  in  a  cabin  of  a 
vestry  with  a  dozen  labouring  men,  con- 
sideiing  how  two  pounds  could  be  add- 
ed to  the  Sustentation  Fund,  or  preach- 
ing on  Sunday  to  a  handful  of  people 
who  showed  no  more  animation  than 
stone  gods  except  when  the  men  took 
snuff  audibly.  Carmichael  was  playing 
the  spoiled  child — not  being  at  all  a 
mature  or  perfect  character,  then  or 
now — and  was  ready  to  hit  out  at  any- 
body. His  bearing  was  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life  supercilious, 
and  his  sermons  were  a  vicious  attack 
on  the  doctrines  most  dear  to  the  best 
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of  his  people.  His  elders  knew  not 
what  had  come  over  him,  although  Els- 
peth  Macfadyen  was  mysteriously  apol- 
ogetic, and  in  moments  of  sanity  he  de- 
spised himself.  One  day  he  came  to  a 
good  resolution  suddenly,  and  went 
down  to  see  Rabbi  Saunderson — the 
very  thought  of  whose  gentle,  patient, 
selHess  life  was  a  rebuke  and  a  tonic. 

When  two  tramps  held  conference  on 
the  road,  and  one  indicated  to  the  other 
visibly  that  any  gentleman  in  temporary 
distress  would  be  treated  afteraChris- 
at  a  neighbouring  house, 
who  had  been  walking  in  a 
he  passed  the  lodge,  knew 
itantly  that  he  must  be  near  tlie  Free 
Kirk  manse  of  Kilbogie.  The  means  of 
communication  between  the  members 
of  the  nomadic  profession  is  almost  per- 
fect in  its  frequency  and  accuracy,  and 
Saundeison's  manse  was  a  hedge-side 
wood.      Not  only  did  all  the  regular 
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travellers  by  the  noith  road  call  on  their 
going  up  in  spiing  and  their  coming 
down  in  autumn,  but  habitues  of  the 
east  coast  route  were  attracted  and 
made  a  circuit  to  embrace  so  hospitable 
a  home,  and  even  country  vagiants 
made  their  way  fiom  Dunleith  and  down 
through  Glen  Uitach  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  Rabbi.  They  had  caieful 
directions  to  avoid  Barbaia — expiessed 
foicibly  on  five  diffeient  posts  in  the 
vicinity  and  enforced  in  picturesque 
language,  of  an  evening — and  they  were 
theiefoie  careful  to  waylay  the  Rabbi 
on  the  road,  or  enter  his  study  boldly 
from  the  front.  The  humbler  members 
of  the  profession  contented  themselves 
with  explaining  that  they  had  once  been 
prosperous  tradesmen,  and  weie  now 
walking  to  Muiitown  in  search  of  woik 
— receiving  their  alms,  in  silence,  with 
diffidence  and  shame  ;  but  those  in  a 
higher  walk  came  to  consult  the  Rabbi 
on  Bible  difficulties,  which  were  threat- 
ening to  shake  their  faith,  and  depatted 
much  relieved — with  a  new  view  of  Lot's 
wife,  as  well  as  a  suit  of  clothes  the 
Rabbi  had  only  worn  thiee  times. 

"  You  have  done  kindly  by  me  in  call- 
ing"— the  vagabond  had  finished  his 
stoiy  and  was  standing,  a  very  abject 
figuie,  among  the  books — "  and  in  giv- 
ing me  the  message  from  your  fiiend. 
1  am  truly  thankful  that  he  is  now  la- 
bouring in  iion— did  you  say  f  and  1 
hope  he  may  be  a  cunning  artificer. 

"  You  will  not  set  it  down  to  careless- 
ness that  I  cannot  quite  recall  the  face 
of  your  fiienil,  for,  indeed,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  see  many  travellers,  and 
theie  are  times  when  I  may  have  been  a 
minister  to  them  on  their  journeys,  as  I 
would  be  to  you  also  if  there  be  any- 
thing in  which  I  can  serve  you.  It 
grieves  me  to  say  that  I  have  no  cloth- 
ing that  I  might  ofier  you  ;  it  happens 
that  a  very  worthy  man  passed  here  a 
few  days  most  insufficiently  clad  and 
.  .  .  but  I  should  not  have  alluded  to 
that;  my  other  gaiments,  save  what  I 
wear,  ate  .  .  .  kept  in  a  place  of  .  .  . 
safety  by  my  excellent  housekeeper,  and 
she  makes  their  custody  a  point  of  con- 
science ;  you  might  put  the  matter  bc- 

"  Assuredly  it  would  be  difficult,  and 
I  crave  your  pardon  for  putting  you  in 
a  .  .  .  difficult  position  ;  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  to-day  neither  silver  nof 
gold,"  catching  sight  of  Caimichael  in 
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the  passage,  **  this  is  a  Providence. 
May  1  borrow  from  you,  John,  some 
suitable  sum  for  our  brother  here  who 
is  passing  through  adversity  ?*' 

'*  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  John** — 
after  the  tramp  had  departed,  with  five 
shillings  in  hand  and  much  triumph 
over  Carmichael  on  his  face — **  nor 
sp>eak  bitterly  of  our  fellow-men.  Verily 
theirs  is  a  hard  lot  who  have  no  place 
to  lay  their  head  and  who  journey  in 
weariness  from  city  to  city.  John,  I  was 
once  a  stranger  and  a  wayfarer,  wander- 
ing over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Nor  had  I  a  friend  on  earth  till 
my  feet  were  led  to  the  Mains,  where 
my  heart  was  greatly  refreshed,  and 
now  God  has  surrounded  me  with  young 
men  of  whose  kindness  I  am  not  worthy, 
wherefore  it  Dccometh  me  to  show  mercy 
unto  others,"  and  the  Rabbi  looked  at 
Carmichael  with  such  sweetness  that  the 
lad's  sullenness  began  to  yield,  although 
he  made  no  sign. 

"  Moreover,**  and  the  Rabbi's  voice 
took  a  lower  tone,  **  as  often  as  I  look 
on  one  of  those  men  of  the  highways, 
there  cometh  to  me  a  vision  of  Him  who 
was  an  outcast  of  the  people,  and  albeit 
some  may  be  as  Judas,  peradventure 
one  might  beg  alms  of  me,  a  poor  sinful 
man,  some  day,  and  lo  it  be  .  .  .  the 
Lord  Himself  in  a  saint,"  and  the  Rab- 
bi uncovered  his  head  and  stood  a  while 
much  moved. 

"  Rabbi,"  after  a  pause,  during  which 
Carmichael *s  face  had  changed,  "  you 
are  incorrigible.  For  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  make  you  a  really  good  and 
wise  man,  both  by  example  and  precept, 
and  you  are  distinctly  worse  than  when 
we  began — more  lazy,  miserly,  and 
uncharitable.  It  is  very  dishearten- 
mg. 

•*  Can  you  receive  another  tramp  and 
give  him  a  bed,  for  I  am  in  low  spirits, 
and  so,  like  every  other  person  in 
trouble,  I  come  to  you,  you  dear  old 
saint,  and  already  I  feel  a  better  man.*' 

"  Receive  you,  John  ?  It  is  doubtless 
selfish,  but  it  is  not  given  to  you  to 
know  how  I  weary  to  see  your  faces, 
and  we  shall  have  much  converse  to- 
gether— there  are  some  points  I  would 
like  your  opinion  on — but  first  of  all, 
after  a  slight  refreshment,  we  must  go 
to  Kains  :  behold  the  aid  to  memory  I 
have  designed" — and  the  Rabbi  pointed 
to  a  large  square  of  paper  hung  above 
Chrysostom,   with   "  Farewell,  George 


Pitillo,  3  o'clock.'*  "  He  is  the  son*s 
son  of  my  benefactor,  and  he  leaves  his 
father's  house  this  day  to  go  into  a 
strange  land  across  the  sea  :  I  had  a 
service  last  night  at  Mains,  and  ex- 
pounded the  departure  of  Abraham,  but 
only  slightly,  berng  somewhat  affected 
through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. 

"  There  was  a  covenant  made  between 
the  young  man  and  myself  that  I  should 
meet  him  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads 
to-day,  and  it  is  in  my  mind  to  leave  a 
parable  with  him  against  the  power  of 
this  present  world.** 

Then  the  Rabbi  fell  into  a  meditation 
till  the  dog-cart  came  up.  Mains  and  his 
wife  in  the  front  and  George  alone  in 
the  back,  making  a  brave  show  of  in- 
difference. 

"  George,**  said  the  Rabbi,  looking 
across  the  field  and  speaking  as  to  him- 
self, "  we  shall  not  meet  again  in  this 
world,  and  in  a  short  space  they  will 
bury  me  in  Kilbogie  kirkyard,  but  it 
will  not  be  in  me  to  lie  still  for  think- 
ing of  the  people  I  have  loved. 

"  So  it  will  come  to  pass  that  I  may 
rise— you  have  ears  to  understand, 
George — and  I  will  inquire  of  him  that 
taketh  charge  of  the  dead  about  many 
and  how  it  fares  with  them." 
And  George  Pitillo?" 
Oh,  it's  a  peety  you  didna  live 
langer,  Mr.  Saunderson,  for  Geoige  hes 
risen  in  the  warld  and  made  a  great 
fortune.*  ** 

"  How  does  it  go  with  his  soul,  An- 
drew?" 

"  *  Well,  you  see.  Mister  Saunderson, 
George  has  had  many  things  to  think 
about,  and  he  maybe  hasna  hed  time 
for  releegion  yet,  but  nae  doot  he  *ill 
be  turnin'  his  mind  that  wy  soon.'  ** 

"  Poor  George,  that  I  baptised  and 
admitted  to  the  sacrament  and  .  .  . 
loved  :  exchanged  his  soul  for  the 
world.** 

The  sun  was  setting  fast,  and  the 
landscape — bare  stubble  fields,  leafless 
trees,  still  water,  long,  empty  road — 
was  of  a  blood-red  colour  fearsome  to 
behold,  so  that  no  one  spake,  and  the 
horse  chafing  his  bit  made  the  only 
sound. 

Then  the  Rabbi  began  again. 

'*And  George  Pitillo — tell  me,  An- 
drew?'* 

"  VVeel,  ye  see.  Mister  Saunderson, 
ye  wud  be  sorry  for  him,  for  you  and  he 
were  aye  chief  ;  he*s  keepit  a  gude  name 
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an'  workit  hard,  but  hesna  made  muckle 
o*  this  waild.'* 

**  And  his  soul,  Andiew  ?" 

"  Oo,  that's  a'richt ;  gin  we  a*  hed  as 
gude  a  chance  for  the  next  warld  as 
George  Pitillo  we  micht  be  satisfied." 

**  That  is  enough  for  his  old  friend  ; 
hap  me  over  again,  Andrew,  and  111 
rest  in  peace  till  the  tiumpet  sound." 

Caimichael  turned  aside,  but  he  heard 
something  desperately  like  a  sob  from 
the  back  of  the  dogcart,  and  the  Rabbi 
saying,  **  God  be  with  you,  George, 
and  as  your  father's  father  received  me 
in  the  day  of  my  sore  discouragement, 
so  may  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  open  a 
door  for  you  in  every  land  whithersoever 
you  go,  and  bring  you  in  at  last  through 
the  gates  into  the  city."  The  Rabbi 
watched  George  till  the  dogcart  faded 
away  into  the  dusk  of  the  winter's  day, 
and  they  settled  for  the  night  in  their 
places  among  the  books  before  the 
Rabbi  spoke. 

It  was  with  a  wistful  tenderness  that 
he  turned  to  Carmichael  and  touched 
him  slightly  with  his  hand,  as  was  a 
fashion  with  the  Rabbi. 

**  You  will  not  think  me  indifferent  to 
your  welfare  because  I  have  not  in- 
quired about  your  affairs,  for  indeed 
this  could  not  be,  but  the  going  forth 
of  this  lad  has  tried  my  heart.  Is  there 
aught,  John,  that  it  becometh  you  to 
tell  me,  and  wherein  my  years  can  be  of 
any  avail  ?" 

"  It  is  not  about  doctrine  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you.  Rabbi,  although  I  am 
troubled  thus  also,  but  about  .  .  .  you 
remember  our  talk." 

'•  About  the  maid,  surely  ;  I  cannot 
forget  her,  and  indeed  often  think  of 
her  since  the  day  you  brought  me  to 
her  house  and  made  me  known  unto 
her,  which  was  much  courtesy  to  one 
who  is  fitter  for  a  book-room  than  a 
woman's  company. 

"  She  is  fair  of  face  and  debonair, 
and  surely  beauty  and  a  winsome  way 
are  from  God  ;  there  seemed  also  a  cer- 
tain contempt  of  baseness  and  a  strength 
of  will  which  are  excellent.  Perhaps 
my  judgment  is  not  even  because  Miss 
Carnegie  was  gracious  to  me,  and  you 
know,  John,  it  is  not  in  me  to  resist 
kindness,  but  this  is  how  she  seems  to 
me.  Has  there  been  trouble  between 
you?" 

**  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Rabbi  ; 
1  have  not  spoken  one  word  of  love  to 


.  .  .  Miss  Carnegie,  nor  she  to  me  ;  but 
I  love  her,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 
she  saw  that  I  loved  her.  But  now  it 
looks  as  if  .  .  .  what  I  hoped  is  never 
to  be,"  and  Carmichael  told  the  Queen 
Mary  affair. 

"Is  it  not  marvellous,'*  mused  the 
Rabbi,  looking  into  the  fire,  "  how  one 
woman  who  was  indeed  at  the  time  lit- 
tle more  than  girl  did  carry  men,  many 
of  them  wise  and  clever,  away  as  with  a 
fiood,  and  still  divideth  scholars  and 
even  .  .  .  friends  ? 

"  It  was  not  fitting  that  Miss  Carnegie 
should  have  left  God's  house  in  heat  of 
temper,  and  it  seemeth  to  us  that  she 
hath  a  wrong  reading  of  history,  but  it 
is  surely  good  that  she  has  her  convic- 
tions, and  holdeth  them  fast  like  a  brave 
maid. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  John,  that  friends  and 
doubtless  also  .  .  .  lovers  have  been  di- 
vided by  conscience  and  have  been  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  great  conflict,  and 
doth  not  this  show  how  much  of  con- 
science there  is  among  men  ? 

"  It  may  be  this  dispute  will  not  di- 
vide you — being  now,  as  it  were,  more 
an  argument  of  the  schools  than  a  mat- 
ter of  piinciple,  but  if  it  should  appear 
that  you  are  far  apart  on  the  greater 
matters  of  faith,  then  .  .  .  you  will 
have  a  heavy  cross  to  cany.  But  it  is 
my  mind  that  the  heart  of  the  maiden  is 
right,  and  that  I  may  some  day  see  her 
...  in  your  home,  whereat  my  eyes 
would  be  glad." 

The  Rabbi  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
matter  that  he  barely  showed  Car- 
michael a  fine  copy  of  St.  John  of  Da- 
mascus he  had  secured  from  London, 
and  went  out  of  his  course  at  worship 
to  read,  as  well  as  to  expound  with 
much  feeling,  the  story  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  showing  conclusively  that 
she  had  in  her  a  high  spirit,  and  that 
she  was  designed  of  God  to  be  a  strength 
to  the  house  of  David.  He  was  also 
very  cheerful  in  the  morning,  and  bade 
Carmichael  good* bye  at  Tochty  woods 
with  encouraging  words.  He  also 
agreed  to  assist  his  boy  at  the  Drum- 
tochty  sacrament. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Rabbi's  mind 
was  much  set  on  this  visit,  but  Car- 
michael did  not  for  one  moment  depend 
upon  his  remembering  the  day,  and  so 
Burnbrae  started  early  on  the  Saturday 
with  his  dogcart  to  bring  Saundeison 
up  and  deposit  him  without  fail  in  the 
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Free  Kirk  manse  of  Drumtochty.  Six 
times  that  day  did  the  minister  leave 
his  "  action"  sermon  and  take  his  way 
to  the  guest-room,  cariying  such  works 
as  might  not  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
old  scholar's  peiusal,  and  arranging  a 
lamp  of  easy  management,  that  the 
night  hours  might  not  be  lost.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  Rabbi 
was  delivered  at  the  manse,  and  Burn- 
brae  gave  explanations  next  day  at  the 
sacramental  dinner. 

"  It  wes  juist  ten  when  a*  got  tae  the 
manse  o*  Kilbogie,  an*  his  hoosekeeper 
didna  ken  whar  her  maister  wes  ;  he 
micht  be  in  Kildrummie  by  that  time, 
she  said,  or  half  wy  tae  Muirtown.  So 
a'  set  oot  an*  ransackit  the  pairish  till 
a*  got  him,  an*  gin  he  wesna  sittin*  in  a 
bothie  takin*  brose  wi*  the  plowmen  an* 
expoundin'  Scripture  a'  the  time. 

•*  He  startit  on  the  ancient  martyrs 
afore  wc  were  half  a  mile  on  the  road, 
and  he  gied  ae  testimony  aifter  anither, 
an*  he  wesna  within  sicht  o*  the  Refor- 
mation when  we  cam  tae  the  hooses  ; 
a'll  no  deny  that  a*  let  the  mare  walk 
bits  o*  the  road,  for  a*  cud  hae  heard 
him  a'  nicht  ;  ma  bluid's  warmer  yet, 
fieends." 

The  Rabbi  arrived  in  great  spirits, 
and  refused  to  taste  meat  till  he  had 
stated  the  burden  of  his  sermon  for  the 
morrow. 

••  If  the  Lord  hath  opened  our  ears 
the  servant  must  declare  what  has  been 
given  him,  but  I  prayed  that  the  mes- 
sage sent  through  me  to  your  flock, 
John,  might  be  love,  for  it  hath  pleased 
the  Great  Shepherd  that  I  should  lead 
the  sheep  by  strange  paths.  But  I  de- 
sired that  it  be  otherwise  when  I  came 
for  the  first  time  to  Drumtochty. 

**  Two  days  did  I  spend  in  the  woods, 
for  the  stillness  of  winter  among  the 
trees  leaveth  the  mind  disengaged  for 
the  Divine  word,  and  the  first  day  my 
soul  was  heavy  as  I  returned,  for  this 
only  was  laid  upon  me,  *  vessels  of 
wrath,  filled  for  destruction.*  And, 
John,  albeit  God  would  doubtless  have 
given  me  strength  according  to  His  will, 
yet  I  was  loath  to  bear  this  awful  truth 
to  the  people  of  your  charge. 

"  Next  day  the  sun  was  shining  pleas- 


antly in  the  wood  and  it  came  to  me 
that  clouds  had  gone  from  the  face  of 
God,  and  as  I  wandered  among  the 
trees  a  squirrel  sat  on  a  branch  within 
reach  of  my  hand  and  did  not  flee. 
Then  I  heard  a  voice,  *  I  have  loved 
thee  with  an  everlasting  love,  there- 
fore with  loving  kindness  have  I  drawn 
thee.* 

**  It  was,  in  an  instant,  my  hope  that 
this  might  be  God*s  word  by  me,  but  I 
knew  not  it  was  so  till  the  evangel 
opened  up  on  all  sides,  and  I  was  led 
into  the  outgoings  of  the  eternal  love 
after  so  moving  a  fashion  that  I  dared 
to  think  that  grace  might  be  effectual 
even  with  me  .   .   .   me. 

**  God  opened  my  mouth  on  Sabbath 
on  this  text  unto  my  own  flock,  and  the 
word  was  not  void.  It  is  little  that  can 
be  said  on  sovereign  love  in  two  and  it 
may  be  a  few  minutes  ;  yet  even  this 
may  be  more  than  your  people  are 
minded  to  bear.  So  I  shall  piaeteimit 
certain  notes  on  doctrine  ;  for  you  will 
doubtless  have  gi\^en  much  instruction 
on  the  purposes  of  God,  and  very  likely 
may  be  touching  on  that  mystery  in 
your  action  sermon.*' 

During  the  evening  the  Rabbi  was 
very  genial — tasting  Sarah's  viands  with 
relish,  and  comparing  her  to  Rebecca, 
who  made  savoury  meat,  urging  Car- 
michael  to  smoke  without  scruple,  and 
allowing  himself  to  snuff  three  times, 
examining  the  bookshelves  with  keen 
appreciation,  and  finally  departing  with 
three  volumes  of  modern  divinity  under 
his  arm,  to  reinforce  the  selection  in  his 
room,  *'  lest  his  eyes  should  be  held 
waking  in  the  night  watches."  He  was 
much  overcome  by  the  care  that  had 
been  taken  for  his  comfort,  and  at  the 
door  of  his  room  blessed  his  boy  :  **  May 
the  Lord  give  you  the  sleep  of  His  be- 
loved, and  strengthen  you  to  declare  all 
His  truth  on  the  morrow.'*  Caimichael 
sat  by  his  study  fiie  for  a  while  and 
went  to  bed  much  cheered,  nor  did  he 
dream  that  there  was  to  be  a  second 
catastrophe  in  the  Free  Kirk  of  Drum- 
tochty  which  would  be  far  sadder  than 
the  first  and  leave  in  one  heart  life-long 
regret. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Late  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 


'*  Go  then,  old  friend,  and  meet  him/' 
These  were  the  last  words  which  Ed- 
mond de  Goncourt  heard  in  this  world. 
They  were  spoken  by  his  old  friend, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  and  referred  of  couise 
to  the  long-mourned  Jules  de  Goncourt, 
to  reunion  with  whom  his  brother  looked 
forward  with  a  hope  which  had  stripped 
Death  for  him  of  all  his  terrors.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  know  what  more  to  ad- 
mire in  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  than  the 
placidity  with  which  he  envisaged  death. 
Some  three  weeks  ago  he  was  talking 
with  6mile  Zola,  and  though  he  ap- 
peared in  excellent  health,  foretold  his 
eaily  departure.  Still,  he  did  not  ex- 
pect the  end  so  soon.  **  I  shall  see  La 
Faustin  played,"  he  said,  referring  to 
the  play  of  his  which  he  so  ardently  de- 
sired to  produce,  **  and  then  I  shall 
make  a  big  bow  to  the  public  and  be 
off.'*  Zola  laughed,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  still  many  years  to  live,  remind- 
ing him  how  sixteen  years  previously, 
while  they  were  walking  to  Flaubert's 
funeral,  he  (De  Goncourt)  had  remark- 
ed, **  It  will  be  my  turn  next,"  and  had 
added,  referring  to  the  length  of  the 
road  to  the  cemetery,  *'  only  I  promise 
you  that  you  won't  have  to  walk  such 
a  long  way  to  my  funeral." 

Although  when  a  man  reaches  the  age 
of  seventy-five  his  friends  may  expect 
his  death  at  any  time,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  painfully  shocked  at  the  news  of 
his  sudden  end.  When  I  last  saw  him 
I  was  struck  by  his  vitality  and  spirits. 
We  had  been  at  one  of  Daudet's  soMes^ 
and  I  had  accompanied  M.  de  Goncourt 
from  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Belle- 
chasse.  We  could  not  find  a  cab  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain.  **  Et  bien^ 
marchonSy*  said  the  old  gentleman,  and 
set  out  right  manfully.  I  believe  he 
would  have  walked — and  at  a  rattling 
pace — all  the  way  to  Auteuil,  had  we 
not  met  a  belated  cab  on  the  Quai  d'Or- 
say.  I  fancied  that  night  that  De  Gon- 
court "would  bury  us  all,"  and  I  left 
him  wondering  at  the  irony  of  things 
by  which  those  to  whom  life  is  a  fardel 
have  it  laid  for  the  longest  periods  on 
their  unwilling  shoulders,  so  that,  for 
instance,   Schopenhauer,   with  his  real 


horror  of  life,  lived  to  be  seventy-two. 
And  far  more  than  Schopenhauer,  whose- 
pessimism  one  sometimes  suspects,  De 
Goncourt  was  pre-eminently  an  unhappy^ 
man.  I  have  never  seen  him  frankly 
gay  ;  there  was  always  a  leseive  of  bit- 
terness in  any  happiness  that  came  to 
him.  It  cannot  have  been  because  of 
his  chronic  liver  disease,  for  he  was  a 
man  superior  to  the  influences  of  health. 
It  is  only  moral  weaklings  whose  hap- 
piness  is  affected  by  their  bodily  ail- 
ments, and  a  good  example  to  the  con- 
trary is  that  afforded  by  Thomas  Hood. 
No,  there  was  a  moral  cancer  in  De 
Goncourt's  system  which  poisoned  his 
life.  I  was  present  at  the  banquet 
given  in  his  honour,  than  which  no 
more  splendid  tribute  was  ever  paid  ta 
a  man  of  letters.  The  address  of  M. 
Poincar6,  the  minister  who  represented 
the  French  Government,  was  in  itself 
compensation  for  worse  dSoires  than 
any  which  De  Goncourt  ever  endured. 
Yet  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  when  I 
spoke  to  him  after  the  dinner  implied 
his  disappointment.  Two  days  later  he 
said  that  he  regretted  having  lent  him- 
self to  that  manifestation.  And  so  it 
was  with  him  always.  He  had  a  unique 
position  in  literature,  and  was  certainly 
recognised  in  France,  among  his  brother 
litterateurs,  as  the  master  ;  yet  he  was 
dissatisfied  and  wanted  more.  What  it 
was,  one  hardly  knows.  It  is  certain 
he  felt  very  sore  at  having  failed  to  win 
any  great  success  as  a  dramatist,  yet  his 
Ggrminie  LacerteuXy  dull  and  ill  con- 
structed as  it  was,  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. He  may  have  contrasted  the 
smallness  of  his  editions  with  the  colos- 
sal sales  of  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  have  vexed  his  soul  thereat,  yet  he 
always  used  to  speak  with  contempt  of 
the  writers  i  grand  tirage^  and  flatter 
himself  that  if  his  public  was  small  it 
was  at  least  select.  And  he  must  have 
known  very  well  that  the  insincerity  of 
his  work  could  only  appeal  to  a  limited 
audience,  such  as  overlook  the/{?w^/when 
the  forme  is  good,  those,  in  one  word, 
whom  a  literary /^j<r  interests.  Now,  as 
a  novelist,  the  whole  of  De  Goncourt's 
work  was  a  literary  pose.     He  had  no- 
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sympathy  whatever  with  the  phases  of 
life  or  the  class  of  characters  which  he 
handled  with  such  apparent  gusto.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  denied,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  the  novel  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought,  in  which  respect  he  was  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  Zola,  and,  as  I  think, 
most  absolutely  in  the  right.  In  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  when  a  man  has 
anything  to  say,  any  truth  to  formulate, 
he  expresses  his  thoughts  directly  in  the 
form  of  essays.  In  England,  and  in 
France  also,  the  novel,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  dans  cette  gaRre,  is  used.  De 
Goncourt  really  felt  that  the  German 
method  was  the  right  one,  but  followed 
— another  insincerity — the  French  fash- 
ion. Over  and  over  again  has  he  said 
and  written  that  the  day  of  the  novel  as 
a  vehicle  for  thought  or  doctrine  was 
over.  In  his  last  volume  of  jottings  he 
frequently  girds  against  the  novel,  and 
even  confesses,  what  is  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  many  of  us,  that  he  is  totally 
incapable  of  reading  a  novel.  Yet  it 
was  by  his  novels  that  he  hoped  to  con- 
vey his  message  to  the  world. 

He  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  great 
egotist.  One  can  hardly  blame  him, 
for  most  great  men  and  all  old  men  are 
so,  and  he  was  a  great  man  and  a  very 
old  man,  so  that  in  his  last  years  at 
least  he  had  two  claims  to  this  indul- 
gence. What  I  liked  less  in  him  was 
the  pleasure  he  seemed  to  take  in  listen- 
ing to  anything  detrimental  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  greater  the 
man,  the  better  was  he  pleased.  A 
story  of  that  sort  would  light  up  his 
eyes  and  suffuse  his  face  with  cheerful- 
ness. Mental  notes  would  be  taken  for 
his  diary,  in  which  everything  of  that 
description  found  a  certain  place.  I  do 
not  think  anything  can  excuse  an  artist 
for  such  conduct  toward  his  confrhes^ 
as  De  Goncourt 's  toward  many  cele- 
brated men,  unless  it  be  that  there  is 
always  something  feminine  in  the  artis- 
tic temperament,  and  that  to  women  a 
modicum  of  peevishness  (not  to  call  it 
8pite)  is  allowed.     The  last  volume  of 


his  diary  particularly  offends  in  this  re- 
spect, and  brought  down  on  its  author's 
))ead — as  I  can  easily  understand — an 
avalanche  of  recrimination.  It  is  said 
that  the  worries  consequent  upon  this 
did  something  to  weaken  the  old  gentle- 
man's health.  One  is  sorry  for  this  now 
that  he  is  gone,  but  though  one  can  for- 
get his  indiscretions,  there  are  many 
things  in  his  last  Journal  which  will 
leave  their  sting  for  years.  And  what 
is  worse,  many  old-standing  friendships 
have  been  imperilled  by  these  indiscre- 
tions. 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  De  Goncourt 
did  not  write  a  book  on  gastronomy, 
i  la  mode  de  Brillat-Savarin.  It  was  a 
subject  in  which  he  was  particularly 
erudite,  and  I  cannot  remember  ever  to 
have  met  a  finer  connoisseur.  Also 
when  he  talked  of  eating  and  drinking 
he  was  delightful  to  listen  to,  and  the 
little  gastronomical  anecdotes  and  apo- 
thegms which  one  finds  here  and  there 
in  his  diary  are  excellent  and  inspiriting 
matter.  One  is  glad  to  think  that  he 
at  least  thoroughly  enjoyed  one  pleasure 
in  life,  the  pleasure  of  the  table,  a  pleas- 
ure which  some  of  us  hold  to  be  the 
only  true  and  substantial  one.  Zola  is 
of  this  opinion.  **  Un  bon  diner ^'*  he 
says,  **  //  n*y  a  que  fa,**  De  Goncourt, 
more  of  a  gourmet,  formulated  his  pen- 
chant  in  less  material  language.  And  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  of  the 
irony  of  things,  that  the  very  last  words 
which  he  spoke  on  earth  were,  **  Mind 
you  have  peaches  ;  you  know  I  want 
peaches."  This  was  in  answer  to  a  re- 
mark made  by  Madame  Daudet  as  he 
lay  in  bed.  She  wished  to  cheer  him 
up,  and  told  him  he  must  get  well  at 
once,  reminding  him  that  a  dinner  was 
to  be  given  in  his  honour  on  tHe  follow- 
ing day,  and  that  thirty  guests  had  been 
invited.  **  Mind  you  have  peaches,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  know  I  want  peaches." 

Robert  II.  Sherard, 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 
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AN  AMERICAN  "  LORNA  DOONE."» 

"  I  have  ^eat  pity  for  all  such  as  have  gone 
throufi^h  this  world  untouched  by  love ;  the 
true»  I  mean,  little  light,  little  selnsh,  only  un- 
ending  in  etemitv  and  bringing  a  sotil  unto 
men  on  earth.  For,  as  I  muse  on  it  now,  it 
secmeth  a  rare  experience,  even  among  you 
Puritans ;  rarer  stul,  in  that  old  time  of  my 
youth  when,  to  the  one  world,  all  that  was  not 
pleasure  was  food  for  jest,  and,  to  the  other,  adl 
that  was  not  sanctimonious  was  sin.  There 
was  one  Parson  Herrick,  a  poet,  not  far  from 
us  ;  he  wrote  most  sweetly  of  maids  and  blos- 
soms, and  what  he  called  love  ;  yet  never  wrote 
he  a  line  of  love  as  I  have  known  it.  And  as  for 
the  Puritans,  then,  they  had  no  heart  for  it, 
nor  charity  ;  but  only  head,  and  faith  in  sour 
dogmas,  and  netting  on  in  this  world.  Truly, 
as  I  believe,  the  most  of  men  are  not  blest  to 
have  known  my  love,  which  by  the  grace  of 
God  hath  so  lighted  my  life  that  absence— aye, 
and  death,  without  doubt — could  not  darken  it 
Even  Shakespeare  seemeth  to  me  hardly  to 
divine  it ;  his  loves  are  but  a  courtier's,  or  at 
best  a  shepherd's,  tending  to  possession,  and 
ending  then.  Whereas,  with  mine,  the  know- 
ing her  was  all  ;  the  being  in  the  world  ;  and 
if  so  be  my  heart  met  understanding  and  re- 
sponse, it  could  die  no  more,  and  the  purpose 
or  the  world  was  full." 

This  is  but  one  of  many  memorable 
passages  in  a  most  noble  book.  But 
this  passage  serves  especially  to  begin  a 
rieview  of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveli- 
est and  tenderest  of  love  stories  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  read  in  many  a  long 
day.  It  will  key  the  mind  to  the  high 
pitch  of  thought  and  feeling  in  which 
the  story  is  set.  It  is  not  accident  sure- 
ly that  has  led  certain  critics  to  liken 
King  Noanett  to  Mr.  Blackmore's  famous 
story.  Not  that  Mr.  Stimson's  work  is 
an  imitation  ;  nor  is  it  simply  reminiscent 
of  Lorna  Doone.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
something  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
King  Noanett  which  recalls  the  tender 
yet  virile  touch  of  the  Exmoor  tale  ;  but 
while  it  has  the  same  flavour — the  flavour 
of  romantic  adventure,  and  of  love  that 
is  **a  strange,  great  worship,  a  loss  of 
self,  that  only  comes  to  few*' — Mr.  Stim- 
son's  manner  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  unstrained  ;  and  in  seeking 
the  materials  for  his  story  he  has  cut 
into  virgin  soil.  It  is  the  rare  atmos- 
phere of   the  work  that   recalls  Lorna 

♦  King  Noanett :  A  Story  of  Old  Virginia 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  F.  J.  Stimson 
(J.  S.  of  Dale).  Boston  and  New  York  :  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $2.00. 


Doone  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  true  romance 
pervading  it  that  gives  it  a  place  apart 
from  the  fiction  of  the  hour  ;  it  is  its  lofty 
conception  of  love  that  raises  it  to  a 
high  level  among  its  neighbours  ;  it  is 
the  **  princely  serenity"  of  its  point  of 
view  that  dignifies  its  treatment  of  life  ; 
it  is  the  depth  and  breadth  of  its  human- 
ity that  infuses  geniality  and  humour 
into  its  pages  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  its 
distinctively  spiritual  quality  that  gives 
it  an  enduring  stamp  of  permanent  ex- 
cellence and  entitles  it  to  rank  with  dis- 
tinguished company.  Not  since  we  lead 
The  Little  Minister  have  we  come  across 
so  refreshing,  so  refined,  so  noble  a 
work  in  fiction.  King  Noanett  comes 
upon  us  like  the  sudden  vision  of  a  glori- 
ous mountain  emerging  from  the  murky 
fogs  that  have  hid  it  from  our  view 
amid  the  noisome  vapours  of  the  val- 
ley. The  warm  flush  of  love  and  life 
that  awakens  at  dawn  lies  tenderly 
over  it  all,  and  Nature's  great  heart 
throbs  in  the  wild,  woodland  scenes 
which  are  recaptured  from  the  past. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Stim- 
son's  novel  as  an  epoch-making  book, 
and  it  well  deserves  the  epithet.  The 
elevating  influence  of  such  a  book 
should  be  far-reaching.  It  raises  the 
standard  of  fiction,  and  therefore  of  life, 
which  it  portrays  in  its  highest  idealised 
forms.  By  its  success,  which  is  assured, 
it  will  demonstrate  that  in  spite  of  the 
**  downward  moving"  fiction  of  the  day 
the  author  who  elects  to  deal,  and  to 
deal  only  with  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report  is 
still  acceptable  to  the  reading  masses ; 
and  it  will  go  far  to  prove  that  they 
prefer  pure  and  wholesome  literature 
when  they  can  get  it  in  an  entertaining 
form. 

It  would  spoil  the  story  for  the  reader 
to  enter  overmuch  into  its  details  in  a 
review.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great  love, 
of  a  great  friendship,  and  of  a  great 
sorrow.  '*  Love,"  says  Mr.  Barrie,  in 
The  Little  Minister y  *'  is  an  extra  eye, 
which  shows  us  what  is  most  worthy  of 
regard.  To  see  the  best  is  to  see  most 
clearly,  and  it  is  the  lover's  privilege." 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Stimson's 
art  allies  itself  with  Mr.  Barrie's,  with 
all  great  art,  in  fact.     The  lines  of  John 
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Boyle  O'Reilly,  quoted  on  the  title-page, 
are  an  index  to  the  story  : 

**  For  when  God  gives  to  us  the  clearest  sight, 
He  does  not  touch  our  eyes  with  Love,  but 
Sorrow.'* 

In  the  opening  chapter  we  are  ushered 
into  the  bright  light  of  a  September 
morning  on  the  moors  of  Devonshire, 
where  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  who  tells 
the  tale,  meets  the  lady  of  his  love,  only 
to  be  separated  from  her  through  the 
length  of  the  story,  while  he  traverses 
sea  and  land  in  his  quest  of  her.  The 
description  of  his  meeting  with  Mistress 
St.  Aubyn  takes  the  imagination  cap- 
tive. 

••  All  my  life  I  have  believed  there  was  en- 
chantment in  the  air  that  day.  I  was  conscious 
of  it  before  I  came  to  my  sheep  tower  ;  and 
the  dread  Mole*s  Chamber,  lying  in  the  sink  of 
the  down  upon  my  left,  had  veiled  its  evil  sur- 
face in  a  rosy  cloud.  Noll  whinnied  at  seeing 
me.  though  his  water-trough  was  full.  I 
brought  him  grass,  and  he  seemed  not  hungry  ; 
and  then  I  sat  on  the  little  slope  of  grass  that 
lay  sunward,  above  the  brook,  leaning  on  the 
last  dense  wall  of  heather,  now  full  of  bloom 
and  fragrant.  And  the  water  made  soft  mur- 
murs, and  I  dreamed. 

•'  Then  became  I  conscious  of  the  spell. 
There  was  a  presence  there  ;  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  alone.  So  strong  grew  this  upon  me  that 
I  fancied  I  heard  a  breathing,  and  it  was  not 
Noll's  nor  mine.  I  lay  just  beneath  the  little 
comer  tower,  and  it  seemed  to  come  from  there. 
At  last  I  could  resist  no  longer,  and  I  went 
back  to  the  fold,  and  entered  it,  and  went  to 
the  little  wall-stairway  of  projecting  stones 
(Noll  pressing  after  me  and  snuffing  at  my  el- 
bow) and  climbed  this  ;  and  entered  the  little 
tower  cell.  Two  long  slits  were  in  the  wall  of 
this  for  shooting  culverins ;  and  now  through 
one  of  them  shot  a  shaft  of  sunlight,  athwart 
the  stone  chamber  ;  and  beyond  this,  lying  on 
a  bed  of  heather  I  had  made,  her  lips  just 
parted,  softly  breathing,  lay  a  slender  maid 
asleep." 

An  uprising  in  favour  of  Charles  the 
Second,  about  six  years  before  the  Merry 
Monarch  actually  ascended  the  throne, 
is  the  cause  of  Carew*s  banishment  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Commonwealth.  On 
board  the  ship  that  carries  him  from  the 
fair,  chequered  fields  of  Devonshire  to 
the  colonies  he  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Miles  Courtenay,  whose  Irish  wit  and 
humour  enliven  the  pages,  whose  true 
and  knightly  fashion  wins  our  heart, 
whose  love  for  Carew,  passing  the  love 
of  women,  crowns  him  in  our  memory. 
Carew,  the  stupid,  dull  Saxon,  is  a  foil 
to  the  quick-witted,  generous  Irishman, 
and  the  two  characters  present  a  vivid 
contrast.     Like,  yet  unlike,  they  join  in 


a  common  quest,  which  knits  them  to- 
gether in  a  friendship  even  unto  death. 
Arrived  in  Virginia,  they  are  sold  to 
different  masters,  and  eventually  making 
their  escape,  they  enlist  in  the  army 
raised  to  protect  the  colonies  from  the 
Indian  savages.  They  are  compelled 
for  various  reasons  to  secede  from  the 
army  and  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  in 
company  with  the  little  maid  Jennifer, 
who  figures  pathetically  in  the  story, 
they  arrive  in  Boston  after  encountering 
many  hardships  and  adventures.  There 
is  a  graphic  account  of  the  Boston  of 
those  days  : 

"  Boston  was  already  quite  a  town,  consist- 
ing indeed  of  some  twelve  thousand  souls,  and 
(as  Miles  said)  they  were  not  crowded  ;  though 
the  whole  place  was  but  a  small  island,  and 
half  of  it  waste  land  by  reason  of  the  high 
mountain  with  three  peaks,  under  the  north- 
ward of  which  lay  Savil  Simpson's  house.  This 
hill  was  furnished  with  a  beacon  and  great 
guns.  The  town  then  had  three  churches  or 
meeting-houses,  the  First,  the  South,  and  the 
North.  .  .  .  The  Common  was  a  sloping  bit 
of  pasture  that  set  inward  from  the  sea  to  the 
flowing  marshes  that  lay  beneath  the  western 
hills  ;  and  here,  every  evening,  the  gallants 
would  be  walking  with  their  Marmalet  Mad- 
ams, till  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings  them  home, 
after  which  the  constables  did  waUc  their  rounds 
to  take  up  any  loose  people.  Beyond  this  Com- 
mon agam  lay  the  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
houses  of  the  town  were  made  of  thin,  small 
cedar  shingles,  nailed  against  frames,  and 
these  filled  m  with  brick  and  other  stuff  ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  most  liable  to  fires  ; 
thrice  hath  the  city  been  burnt  in  my  memory. 
By  the  sea  the  houses  were  built  uix)n  piles, 
close  together  on  each  side  the  streets,  which 
were  paved  with  pebbles. ' ' 

The  interest  in  the  story  deepens  at 
this  point,  as  it  brings  the  characters 
upon  well-known  historical  ground, 
which  although  wrapped  for  the  most 
part  in  traditionary  legend,  is  quickened 
and  vivified  by  the  imagination  of  the 
author,  so  as  to  stand  out  with  startling 
realism.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  re- 
lates the  pioneer  expedition  of  Miles 
and  Carew  up  the  river  Charles  to 
the  savage  fastnesses,  and  sets  forth 
the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the 
early  settlers  among  the  Indians.  They 
meet  the  apostle  Eliot,  and  encounter 
the  great  Indian  chief  Pomham.  Here, 
too,  begins  the  mystery  of  the  much- 
feared  warrior.  King  Noanctt,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  sort 
of  demigod  among  the  Indians.  The 
story  never  halts,  the  scene  is  contin- 
ally  shifting,  and  there  is  abund- 
ance of  action.     The  ditioucment  is  skil- 
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fully  hidden  until  the  end  is  reached. 
Indeed,  the  author's  constructive  ability 
and  inventive  fancy  have  never  been  so 
fertile.  The  paits  which  the  characters 
play  in  the  colonising  of  the  country  on 
the  Upper  Charles,  and  the  picturesque 
details  of  the  life  of  the  early  settlers 
in  Meadfield  and  Dedham,  are  pro- 
duced with  a  wonderful  verisimilitude, 
albeit  the  fcicts  are  kept  close  to  the  con- 
temporaneous historical  records  which 
still  exist.  Those  who  would  examine 
this  more  to  their  satisfaction  will  find 
very  explicit  information  given  by  Mr. 
Stimson  in  his  preface. 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  done  justice 
to  this  remarkable  novel,  which  to  be 
fully  appreciated  must  be  read.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  fascination  of 
its  style,  the  enchantment  which  it 
wields,  and  the  spiritual  beauty  which 
illumines  the  whole  work.  We  can- 
not analyse  a  spiritual  atmosphere ; 
we  can  only  judge  and  appreciate  it  by 
its  effects,  and  for  this  the  reader  must 
go  to  the  book  itself.  The  wonderful 
thing  about  it  is  that  although  Mistress 
St.  Aubyn  only  comes  on  tlie  scene  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  all  through 
the  current  of  the  narrative  we  are  con- 
scious of  her  wondrous  spell,  like  an  in- 
visible presence  hovering  over  the  events 
of  the  story.  All  the  fervour  of  rever- 
ence, the  rapture  of  purity  that  inheres 
in  a  white-souled  passion,  breathes  in  its 
utterances. 

"  Her  voice  was  in  the  March  rills  iii  the 
woods,  as  it  had  been  in  the  winter  twilight,  or 
in  Virginia  summer  nights  ;  in  all  that  was 
deep  and  sad  and  sweet ;  and  herself  was  the 
same  thing  that  was  April  flowers,  or  music,  or 
prayer  ;  and  though  I  were  never  more  to  see 
her,  my  soul  was  no  other  thing  than  her  or 
she  than  heaven.  I  had  no  word  for  this  ; 
Miles  alone  seemed  to  have  some  such  thing  in 
his  religion  of  the  Virgin  ;  but  otherwise  it 
surely  has  no  peer  on  earth.  And  he  that  is 
touched  by  it  is  blest,  though  he  go  softly  all 
his  days,  for  earthly  sorrow  may  not  touch  him, 
nor  may  earthly  hope." 

The  book  is  full  of  incident  and  of  a 
lively  humour,  and  the  character  of 
Miles  Courtenay  (the  lines  of  whose 
portrait  are  said  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  poet  and  friend  of  the  author, 
the  late  lamented  John  Boyle  O'Reilly) 
contributes  not  the  least  to  the  playful- 
ness of  its  pages,  but  the  lively  pages 
will  be  forgotten  long  before  the  tender, 
patient,  debonair  figure  of  Miles  him- 
self goes  out  of  our  memory. 

James  Mac  Arthur, 


CRITICAL  KIT-KATS.* 

With  the  choice  and  slightly  recon- 
dite allusiveness  which  he  loves,  Mr. 
Gosse  has  called  his  volume  of  critical 
studies  after  those  modest  and  compact 
portraits  which  were  invented,  he  tells 
us,  **  for  the  low  comfortable  rooms 
where  people  dined  in  the  last  century." 
The  **  Kit-kat"  is  curtailed  ;  it  pretends 
neither  to  whole  length  nor  to  half 
length  ;  it  **  emphasises  the  head  with- 
out quite  excluding  the  hand  ;"  it  por- 
trays by  felicitous  selection,  not  by  elab- 
orate exhaustiveness.  Certainly,  the 
painter  who  thus  restricts  his  task  re- 
lieves himself  of  much  labour  which  is 
apt  to  have  mainly  a  technical  interest  ; 
the  flowing  robes  of  Raphael's  cardi- 
nals, the  jewelled  breasts  of  Velasquez' 
kings,  are  magnificent,  but  we  would 
yield  them  up  for  some  more  heads  or 
even  hands  from  the  same  pencils.  And 
the  critical  biographer  who  refrains  from 
presenting  the  inexpressive  trunk,  the 
useful  but  unideal  nether  limbs,  the 
pedestrian  feet,  the  whole  mechanism 
of  digestion  and  support,  both  simplifies 
his  task  as  a  portrayer  and  very  often 
adds  to  the  portrait-value  of  his  work. 
The  same  fastidiousness,  moreover, 
which  approved,  if  it  did  not  prompt, 
this  selective  mode  of  treating  the  par- 
ticular subjects,  seems  to  have  presided 
over,  if  it  did  not  determine,  the  choice 
of  the  subjects  themselves.  This  vol- 
ume of  Kit-kats  is  itself  a  sort  of  Kit-kat 
of  the  mellow  refined  romanticism  of 
the  later  nineteenth  century,  a  slight  but 
vivid  portrait  composed  of  a  selection 
of  the  most  delicate  and  speaking  traits. 
Perhaps  the  great,  massive,  many-sided 
figures  of  literature  are  less  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  way  ;  at  least  they  lend  them- 
selves less  happily  to  his  artistic  meth- 
od ;  and  he  loves  rather  to  evoke  its 
full  quality  and  expression  from  some 
shy  unobtrusive  voice  of  the  byways, 
than  to  put  fresh  interpretations  upon 
the  great  familiar  harmonies  of  the 
world's  song.  One  of  these  shy  voices 
owes  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Gosse  such 
resonance  as  it  now  possesses.  The  pa- 
thetic story  of  Torn  Dutt,  here  told 
with  fine  sympathetic  insight,  belongs 
equally  to  French  and  to  English  let- 
ters, for  she  wrote  in  both  languages, 
and    with   even   greater    elegance    and 

*  Critical  Kit-kats.    By  Edmund  Gosse.     New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 
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pleasure  in  French.  This  gifted  Indian 
girl  must  be  counted  among  those  who 
have  written  with  something  more  than 
imitative  skill  in  a  strange  tongue.  She 
was  steeped  in  the  romantic  poets  of 
England  and  France,  ignoring  the 
"  classics*' — Chenier,  Mr.  Gosse  tells 
us,  was  with  her  the  next  name  in 
chronological  succession  after  Du  Bar- 
tas  ;  but  she  applied  their  phrase  and 
diction  with  ready  felicity  to  the  land- 
scape of  her  own  country.  The  crea- 
tive imagination  of  Western  romanti- 
cism seems  to  meet  and  mingle  in  this 
child  of  India  with  the  deep-lying  na- 
ture-woiship  of  the  East.  How  sug- 
gestively, in  her  lines,  "  Our  Casurina 
Tree,"  does  the  memory  of  Words- 
worth's •*  deathless  trees"  of  Borrow- 
dale,  with  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 
and  Death  the  Skeleton  and  Time  the 
shadow,  haunting  their  spectral  gloom, 
elicit  and  articulate  the  vague  mystic 
reverence  which  had  gathered  in  the 
child's  mind  about  the  giant  comrade 
of  her  home,  with  its  scarred  and  rug- 
ged trunk  enwound  by  a  flowering 
creeper  **  up  to  its  very  summit  near  the 
stars,"  and  casting  its  shadow  on  the 
broad  tank  among  the  snowy  masses  of 
water-lily. 

The  little  essay  on  Torn  Dutt  is  an 
example  of  the  peculiar  alertness  to 
merit  in  remote  quarters  which  has  al- 
ways distinguished  Mr.  Gosse,  and  has 
enabled  him  to  perform  more  than  one 
signal  service  to  English  culture.  Pos- 
sibly a  dash  of  foreign  blood,  which  so 
often  enriches  the  compass  of  critical 
sensibility,  may  have  helped  to  emanci- 
pate him  from  the  insular  phlegm  of 
the  Saxon.  Hazlitt  declared  that  Ben- 
tham  was  much  better  known  to  the 
Siberian  savage  than  to  the  people  of 
Westminster,  where  he  lived.  Mr. 
Gosse,  if  we  may  adapt  these  famous 
sentences  to  him,  is  certainly  very  much 
alive  to  the  merits  of  the  Westminster 
press  ;  but  we  rather  suspect  that  he 
feels  a  secret  zest  of  a  yet  more  ex- 
quisite kind,  when  he  is  in  a  position  to 
make  known  a  new  work  by  some  Sibe- 
rian savage  of  whom  no  one  else  has 
heard,  or  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  liter- 
ary fellowship  to  the  tawny  Indian 
across  the  Pacific,  This  activity  with 
the  literary  telescope  would  hardly  be  a 
matter  for  gratitude  if  it  had  resulted 
merely  or  usually  in  the  finding  of  me- 
teors.    But  in  fact  Mr.  Gosse  has  shown 


a  singular  felicity  in  the  discovery  of 
true  stars,  sometimes  of  the  first  order 
of  magnitude.  The  discoveries  of  the 
present  volume  are  not,  however,  for 
the  most  part  of  this  kind.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  studies  lie  comparatively 
near  at  hand.  But  there  are  only  one 
or  two  who  do  not  acquire,  at  Mr. 
Gosse's  hands,  some  touch  of  that 
heightened  and  subtle  illumination 
which  the  intimacy  of  private  friendship 
brings  with  it  ;  some  grains  of  personal, 
familiar  fact  unknown  when  these  pa- 
pers were  first  published.  In  two  cases 
these  new  facts  are  the  legacy  of  an- 
other's friendship  with  his  subject.  The 
origin  of  the  Portuguese  sonnets,  and 
the  later  history  of  Thomas  Lovell  Bed- 
does,  were  told,  as  is  now  well  known, 
at  the  express  wish  of  Browning  ;  and 
in  each  case  Mr.  Gosse's  essay  must 
rank  in  future  literary  history  as  the 
one  authoritative  document  upon  the 
question.  The  former  paper,  however, 
contains  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
memorable  story  of  Robert  Browning's 
invention  of  the  title,  which  adds  so 
pleasant  a  relish  of  allusiveness  to  the 
sonnets  "  from  the  Portuguese."  Mr. 
Gosse  follows  the  evolution  of  the  son- 
nets themselves  with  a  delicate  critical 
insight.  He  remar  ks  justly  on  the  rarity 
in  literature  of  love  poetry  written  by 
women  and  openly  addressed  to  men. 
A  closer  parallel  than  any  of  the  three 
or  four  which  he  brings  together  as  "  al- 
most the  only  poems  of  such  a  kind  in 
all  literature"  might  surely  be  found  in 
the  exquisite  love-songs  addressed  by 
Marianne  von  Willemer  to  Goethe,  and 
enshrined  in  his  "  Divan."  A  real 
Catarina  was  here  addressing  a  greater 
than  Camoens,  and  than  Browning,  in 
strains  which  certainly  fall  short  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  in  poignancy  and  in- 
tellectual power,  but  not  in  lucidity  or 
sincerity. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  of  these 
studies  is  certainly  that  on  Whitman. 
It  has  the  piquancy  that  belongs  to  all 
critical  work  in  which  the  writer  is  visi- 
bly striving  to  discover  why  he  is  mag- 
netically attracted  by  what  his  intellect 
condemns.  Mr.  Gosse  was  in  Boston, 
"  a  stiff-necked  and  froward  unbeliever" 
in  the  claims  of  the  poet,  and  with  no 
intention  whatever  of  going  several 
hundred  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit 
him.  However,  Whitman  summoned 
him,  and  he  went.     It  was  the  depth  of 
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winter  ;  Camden,  where  Whitman  lived, 
was  "  grim  with  concentrated  ugliness," 
his  house  was  **  a  dreary  two-story  tene- 
ment," the  door  was  opened  by  **  a 
melancholy  woman,"  the  poet's  room 
was  bare,  carpetless,  and  had  *'  a  mis- 
erable wall  paper — tinted  with  a  spot" 
-all  these  offences  to  the  artistic  refine- 
ment of  his  visitor  symbolised  the  car- 
dinal offence  of  Whitman  as  a  writer — 
his  primitiveness,  his  total  lack  of  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  well- 
regulated  literary  domicile.  In  this 
"  amorphous"  quality  of  Whitman  Mr. 
Gosse  ingeniously  finds  an  explanation 
of  the  Protean  divergences  and  trans- 
formations of  Whitman  criticism. 

•'Whitman  is  mere  da/ hydius  ;  he  is  literature 
in  the  condition  of  protoplasm — an  intellectual 
organism  so  simple  that  it  takes  the  instant  im- 
pression of  whatever  mood  approaches  it.  Hence 
the  critic  who  touches  Whitman  is  immediately 
confronted  with  his  own  image  stamped  upon 
that  viscid  and  tenacious  surface.  He  finds,  not 
what  Whitman  has  to  give,  but  what  he  himself 
has  brought.  And  when  in  quite  another  mood 
he  goes  again  to  Whitman,  he  finds  that  other  self 
of  his  own  stamped  upon  the  provoking  proto- 
plasm." 

This  is  brilliantly  put,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  brilliance  is  quite  of  the 
right  kind.  It  seems  to  be  an  example 
of  the  only  charge  which  can  be  with 
any  plausibility  brought  against  Mr. 
Gosse's  style,  a  tendency  to  make  ima- 
gery do  the  work  of  thought.  For,  after 
all,  who  docs  "  find  himself"  in  the 
real  amorpha,  the  real  bathybii  of  liter- 
ature ?  Who  is  beguiled  by  the  shape- 
lessness  of  the  novel,  the  incoherence  of 
the  sermon,  to  project  into  it  his  own 
genius  and  read  in  it  his  own  ideal  ? 
We  do  not  labour  the  point,  for  in  fact 
Mr.  Gosse  is  merely,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  conflict  we  spoke  of,  ex- 
pressing one  side  of  the  complex  truth 
he  feels  in  his  image,  and  the  other  in 
his  application  ;  and  a  little  later  on  we 
get  otlver  images  which  render  with 
more  effect  the  strange  power  which  es- 
capes from  this  invertebrate  being  ;  as 
well  as  in  the  last  pages,  some  masterly, 
though  not  we  think  quite  final,  anal- 
ysis. For  no  student  of  Mr.  Gosse  can 
fail  to  see,  what  his  captivating  bril- 
liance makes  it  easy,  though  still  inex- 
cusable, for  the  lighter  reader  to  ignore, 
that  he  is  a  strenuous  as  well  as  a 
learned  critic,  "  radiant,  adorn*d,  out- 
side," like  Arnold's  Muse,  if  the  paral- 
lel may  be  ventured,  but  with  **  a  hid- 


den core  of  thought  and  of  austerity 
within."  If  he  does  not,  as  Keats  says 
of  Milton,  "  prefer  the  ardours  to  the 
pleasures"  of  criticism,  he  does  not  shun 
those  ardours  ;  if  he  "  solaces  himself 
at  intervals  with  cups  of  old  wine,"  he 
has  been  a  busy  labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard himself. 

One  would  gladly  linger  over  the 
other  papers  in  this  charming  volume, 
familiar  as  most  of  them  are  to  the  read- 
er of  the  contemporary  press — the 
studies  of  Christina  Rossetti,  of  Lord 
De  Tabley,  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  of 
Beddoes,  of  Heredia,  of  Pater,  of  Ste- 
venson. We  prefer,  in  dealing  with  a 
book  of  Kit-kats,  to  stand  aside  and  let 
the  reader  watch  the  painter  at  work 
with  his  delicate  brush.  We  choose  a 
specimen  of  which  the  subject,  besides 
being  comparatively  little  known,  pre- 
sented just  that  absence  of  salient  and 
imposing  traits  which  provokes  and 
elicits  Mr.  Gosse's  art.  This  is  a  part 
of  his  portrait  of  John  Leicester  War- 
ren, Lord  De  Tabley,  "  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  shadowy  of  men," 
who,  some  twenty  years  ago,  finding 
that  the  number  of  his  friends  no  longer 
satisfied  his  principle  "  that  one  should 
not  be  acquainted  with  fewer  than  ten 
people  in  all,"  determined  to  add  a  lit- 
tle new  blood  by  knowing  Mr.  Gosse. 

'•  For  my  part,  I  was  too  raw  and  inexperienced 
to  appreciate  the  distinction  of  his  choice,  but  not 
too  dull  to  value  the  soft  goings  and  comings  of 
this  moth-like  man,  so  hushed  and  faded,  like 
a  delicate  withered  leaf,  so  mysterious,  so  pro- 
foundly learned,  so  acutely  sensitive  that  an  in- 
flection in  the  voice  seemed  to  chill  him  like  a  cold 
wind,  so  refined  that  with  an  ardent  thought  the 
complexion  of  his  intellect  seemed  to  flush  like 
the  cheek  of  a  girl.  ...  In  his  unobtrusive 
dress,  with  his  timid,  fluttering  manner,  there  was 
nothing  at  all  impressive  in  the  outer  guise  of 
him.  He  seemed  to  melt  into  the  twilight  of  a 
corner,  to  succeed,  as  far  as  a  mortal  can,  in  be- 
ing invisible.  This  evasive  ghost,  in  a  loose, 
snuff-coloured  coat,  would  always  be  the  first 
person  in  the  room  to  be  overlooked  by  the  super- 
ficial observer.  It  was  in  a  tite-h-tHe  across  the 
corner  of  the  mahogany,  under  a  lamplight  that 
emphasised  the  noble  modelling  of  the  forehead, 
and  lighted  up  the  pale  azure  eyes,  that  a  com- 
panion saw  what  manner  of  man  he  was  dealing 
with,  and  half-divined,  perhaps,  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  his  unique  and  astonishing  mind.  It 
was  an  education  to  be  permitted  to  listen  to  him 
then,  to  receive  his  slight  and  intermittent  con- 
fidences, to  pour  out  with  the  inconsiderate  ego- 
tism of  youth  one's  own  hopes  and  failures,  to  feel 
this  infinitely  refined  and  sensitive  spirit  benig- 
nantly  concentrated  on  one's  'prentice  efforts, 
which  seemed  to  grow  a  little  riper  and  more 
dignified  by  the  mere  benediction  of  that  smile. 
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His  intellect  .  .  .  did  not  guide  or  command, 
it  simply  radiated  light  around  the  steps  of  a 
friend.  The  radiance  was  sometimes  faint,  but  it 
was  exquisite,  and  it  seemed  omnipresent." 

An  anecdote,  not  less  expressive  in  a 
different  style,  may  supplement  this  por- 
trait, and  close  the  piesent  notice.  De 
Tabley  was  a  connoisseur  in  bibliog- 
raphy, to  whose  training  Mr.  Gosse 
confesses  that  he  partly  owes  his  own 
mastery  of  that  fine  art. 

•*  For  some  of  his  little,  rare  seventeenth-cen- 
tury volumes  he  had  an  almost  petulant  affection. 
.  .  .  On  a  certain  occasion  when  I  was  at  his 
house,  Robert  Browning  and  Frederick  Locker 
being  the  other  guests,  Warren  had  put  on  the 
table  his  latest  prize,  a  copy  of  Sir  William  Dav- 
enant's  Madagascar  of  1638.  Browning  pres- 
ently got  hold  of  the  little  book,  and  began  read- 
ing passages  aloud,  making  fun  of  the  poetry 
(which,  indeed,  is  pretty  bad)  with  '  Listen,  now, 
to  this,'  and  '  Here's  a  fine  conceit.'  Warren 
bore  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  he  very  gently 
took  the  volume  out  of  Browning's  hands,  and  hid 
it  away.  '  Oh  ! '  he  explained  to  me  afterward, 
*  I  couldn't  allow  him  lo patronise  Davenant.'" 

C  JI,  Herford, 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  S.  WEIR 

MITCHELL.* 

In  this  book  Dr.  Mitchell  has  brought 
together  for  permanent  publication  all 
his  work,  previously  issued  in  some 
seven  volumes,  so  that  we  now  have  his 
contiibution  to  American  poetry  in  a 
compact  form,  and  its  significance  is 
the  more  readily  to  be  seen. 

Perhaps  his  most  salient  excellence 
(to  go  directly  to  the  core  of  the  matter) 
is  an  unerring  taste.  Now  taste  in 
abundance  may  or  may  not  be  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  true  poet.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  first  characteristics 
of  every  careful  artist.  Mr.  John  Da- 
vidson has  it  sparingly,  and  yet  much 
of  his  poetry  is  undoubtedly  genuine. 
Mr.  William  Watson  has  it  in  abundance, 
and  yet  his  poetry  is  nearly  always  un- 
interesting. Genius  and  taste  have 
really  very  little  to  do  with  each  other, 
unless  perhaps  we  admit  that  if  a  man 
have  taste  enough,  it  amounts  to  tal- 
ent ;  and  if  he  have  talent  enough,  it 
amounts  to  genius.  Taste  is  that  qual- 
ity of  mind  which  gives  worth  to  our 
judgments  in  matters  of  art ;  and  he 
who  has  it  will  bring  to  his  own  work 
as  severe  a  criticism  as  he  does  to  the 
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work  of  others.  And  there  have  been 
geniuses  without  number  to  whom  such 
a  task  was  quite  impossible.  Words- 
worth and  Byron  and  Whitman  and 
Shelley — these  were  great  poets  blessed 
with  little  taste.  When  the  spirit  was 
upon  them,  they  gave  voice  to  burning 
utterances  from  the  heart  of  man  ;  but 
they  could  no  moie  distinguish  their 
good  work  from  their  bad  than  the  wind 
can  tell  a  harp  from  a  hair-comb.  The 
critical  faculty  was  never  theirs.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  men  like  Landor,  and 
Keats,  and  Tennyson,  and  Arnold,  and 
Longfellow  taste  is  never  lacking. 
They  may  at  times  fall  short  of  perfec- 
tion, but  they  could  never  be  guilty  of 
the  solemn  dulness  of  Wordsworth  at 
his  worst  or  the  occasional  turgid  ex- 
travagance of  Whitman.  Milton,  of 
course,  was  a  prince  in  taste  and  tech- 
nique, our  supreme  artist  in  English 
verse.  Now  it  is  a  cultivated  and  un- 
failing taste  which  has  stood  Dr.  Mit- 
chell in  such  good  stead,  and  enabled 
him  to  leave  on  his  readers  so  graceful 
an  impressipn.  You  may  read  him  fiom 
cover  to  cover  without  once  being  an- 
noyed by  a  jarring  note  or  an  incon- 
gruous turn.  Given  the  theme  or  the 
fancy,  his  taste  enables  him  to  treat  it 
in  an  appropriate  way,  smoothly  and 
evenlv  to  the  end.  It  saves  him  from 
blundering  and  ineffectual  effort.  It 
makes  his  book  a  refreshing  change 
after  the  slipshod,  helter-skelter  affec- 
tations of  too  many  of  our  sophomoric 
minor  bards. 

For  Dr.  Mitchell  belongs  distinctly, 
in  quality  if  not  in  years,  to  the  golden 
age  of  American  letters — the  age  of 
Longfellow  and  Holmes,  the  time  when 
scholarship  and  manners  and  the  in- 
stincts  of  the  gentleman  had  not  been 
overborne  in  the  turmoil  of  the  writer's 
craft.  Many  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  subjects, 
too,  especially  his  Old-World  dramas 
and  ballads,  are  just  those  Longfellow 
might  have  chosen  :  **  Dominique  de 
Gourgues,"  for  instance,  and  **  Hem- 
don,"  and  ••  The  Christ  of  the  Snows," 
and  "  How  the  Cumberland  went 
Down."  His  few  occasional  poems  re- 
call the  style  of  Dr.  Holmes,  while  sev- 
eral lyrics  in  the  lighter  vein,  like  "  The 
Quaker  Lady"  and  "  Forget-Me-Nots," 
are  worthy  of  the  Autocrat  himself.  In 
this  connection  also  one  might  quote  a 
couple  of  polished  stanzas  from  "  The 
Quaker  Graveyard"  : 
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"  Through  quiet  length  of  days  they  come, 
With  scarce  a  change,  to  this  repose  ; 
Of  all  life's  loveliness  they  took 
The  thorn  without  the  rose. 


ft 


While  on  the  graves  of  drab  and  gray 
The  red  and  gold  of  autumn  lie, 

And  wilful  Nature  decks  the  sod 
In  gentlest  mockery.' 


tt 


Such  workmanship  as  this  and  such 
freedom  from  effort  proclaim  the  con- 
scientious artist,  the  taker  of  infinite 
pains,  the  writer  who  thinks  more  of 
his  art  than  of  himself.  And  on  every 
page  the  reader  will  feel  himself  in  the 
company  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,  who  has  looked  in  the  face  of 
life  without  flinching,  and  found  it 
wholesome  and  fair.  In  the  poems  of 
nature,  too,  such  as  *'  A  Psalm  of  the 
Waters,''  **  Elk  County,"  **  Nipigon 
Lake'*  (all  in  the  metre  of  "  Evangeline," 
sufficiently  modified  to  be  disguised), 
there  is  a  steady  quietness  of  outlook, 
a  sobriety  of  thought  and  feeling,  that 
many  a  young  versifier,  who  is  now 
breaking  his  neck  in  a  race  for  original- 
ity, would  do  well  to  regard.  To  me 
th«  chief  pleasure  of  the  book  is  that  it 
is  never  feverish,  nor  strained,  nor  af- 
fected, but  always  simple  and  clear  and 
of  an  even  tenor  ;  and  one  is  thankful 
for  once  not  to  feel  the  reviewer's  temp- 
tation to  use  the  phrase  "  strikingly 
original." 

And  yet  it  would  be  doing  Dr.  Mit- 
chell an  injustice  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  tame  or  that  he  is  no 
more  than  a  well-trained  echo  of  Long- 
fellow ;  for  if  one  may  make  a  shrewd 
guess,  he  has  been  a  constant  admirer 
of  a  greater  poet  than  the  author  of 
*•  The  Skeleton  in  Armour"  and  **  The 
Psalm  of  Life."  I  mistake  if  there  is 
nothing  of  Browning's  potent  influence 
in  these  pages  ;  not  in  their  manner,  in- 
deed, so  much  as  in  the  subjects  of  some 
of  the  poems.  There  lingers  about 
them,  different  as  they  are  in  treatment, 
something  of  his  intense  humanity  and 
sturdy  love  of  the  dramatic.  In  the 
opening  of  **  The  Swan  Woman"  the 
likeness  is  marked,  yet  not  too  marked 
to  be  admirable. 

But  of  all  the  poems,  the  one  which 
seems  to  me  most  individual  and  mem- 
orable is  "  Responsibility,"  wherein  is 
related  by  the  poet  Attar  El  Din  how 
the  angels  of  Affirmation  and  Denial 
struggled  for  his  soul.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  dispute, 


*'  Said  Nekkir,  the  clerk  of  man's  wrong, 

*  Great  Solomon's  self  might  be  long 
In  judging  this  mad  son  of  song. ' 

•'  Then  I   who  am  Attar  El  Din, 
Cried,  *  Surely  no  two  shall  agree 
Thou  mighty  collector  of  sin. 
Be  advised  :  come  with  me  to  the  Inn  ; 
There  are  friends  who  shall  witness  for  me — 
Big-bdlied,  respectable,  staunch. 
One  arm  set  a-crook  on  the  haunch  ; 
They  will  pour  the  red  wine  of  advice. 
And  behold  !  ye  shall  know  in  a  trice 
How  hopeless  for  wisdom  to  weigh 
The  song-words  a  poet  may  say.' 

**  Cried  Moonkir,  the  clerk  of  good  thought, 
'  Ah,  where  shall  decision  be  sought  ? 
Let  us  quit  this  crazed  maker  of  song, 
A  confuser  of  right  and  of  wrong. ' 

**  '  But  first,'  laughed  I,  Attar  El  Din, 

*  I  am  dry  :  leave  my  soul  at  the  Inn.'  " 

After  such  a  conclusion  as  this  there 
can  be  no  more  to  say. 

Biiss  Carman. 


social  forces  in  gprman  ijtera- 

tureJ 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Cony- 
beare's  translation  of  Scherer  there  ex- 
ists in  the  English  language  no  standard 
history  of  German  literature.  That 
work  is  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literary  criticism.  The  social  aspect 
of  polite  letters,  however,  is  quite  as 
well  worthy  of  study  as  the  aesthetic. 
Kuno  Francke's  Social  Forces  in  German 
Literature  is  a  literary  history  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  kulturgeschichte. 
It  treats  literature  with  reference  to  the 
economic,  political,  and  intellectual  con- 
ditions in  which  it  originated,  present- 
ing a  summary  account  of  the  great 
popular  movements  of  Germany  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 
Such  movements  fundamentally  affect, 
and  are,  in  turn,  affected  by  the  works 
of  poets  and  men  of  letters,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  falls  within  the  proper 
province  of  literary  history.  Professor 
Francke  is  a  German  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation, and  this  fact  is  patent  in  his 
style.  But  occasional  infelicities  of  ex- 
pression are  readily  overlooked  when  as- 
sociated, as  in  this  instance,  with  thor- 

*  Social  Forces  in  German  Literature  :  A  Study 
in  the  History  of  Civilisation.  By  Kuno  Francke, 
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vard University.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$2.00  net. 
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ough  scholarship,  animation  of  thought, 
and  clearness  of  presentation. 

Professor  Francke  regards  literary  de- 
velopment as  the  product  of  an  inces- 
sant conflict  between  two  elemental  so- 
cial tendencies,  the  tendency  toward 
individual  freedom  and  the  tendency 
toward  collective  organisation.  The 
former  leads  to  the  representation  of 
whatever  is  **  striking,  genuine,  individ- 
ual**— that  is,  to  realism  ;  the  latter,  to 
the  representation  of  whatever  is  **  beau- 
tiful, significant,  universal*' — that  is,  to 
idealism.  The  individualistic  tendency, 
if  pushed  too  far,  results  either  in  vul- 
gar naturalism  or  in  fantastic  mysticism. 
The  coUectivistic  tendency  in  its  ex- 
treme form  seeks  expression  in  empty 
conventionalism.  Man  and  society, 
personality  and  tradition,  liberty  and 
unity,  cosmopolitanism  and  nationality 
are  convertible  terms  for  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  social  tendencies. 

The  conflict  between  universal  law 
and  individual  passion  assumed  its 
grandest  proportions  during  the  period 
of  the  migrations.  The  Germanic  peo- 
ples in  the  course  of  long  years  of  wan- 
dering and  fighting  lost  their  tribal  or- 
ganisation, and,  with  it,  their  ancestral 
faith,  customs,  and  institutions.  The 
individual  shook  himself  free  from  tradi- 
tional, social,  and  moral  restraints. 
The  hero  of  the  period  is  the  bold,  un- 
scrupulous, cynical  conqueror  ;  and  the 
typical  heroine  is  the  woman  without 
shame,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  greedy  of 
power.  The  imagination  of  the  people 
is  fired  by  the  sight  of  great  personali- 
ties and  mighty  deeds,  representing  in 
striking  proportions  the  capacity  of  the 
race  for  good  and  evil.  It  is  in  such 
periods  of  revolt  and  achievement  that 
great  epics  are  produced.  The  Mahab- 
bharata  was  inspired  by  the  Hindu  con- 
quest of  the  Ganges  Valley,  the  Homeric 
j>oetry  was  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Greeks  into  Western  Asia.  The 
epic  poetry  of  Germany,  on  a  back- 
ground of  ancient  mythical  tradition, 
depicts  in  realistic  colours  the  stir  and 
the  strife  of  the  migration  period,  with 
its  greed  and  savagery,  but  also  with 
its  indomitable  energy,  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  self-sacrificing  loyalty. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  individualis- 
tic impulse  of  the  migration  epoch  is 
spent.  The  tendency  is  toward  collec- 
tivism, as  exemplified  in  the  growth  of 
feudal  institutions  and  in  the  extension 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its 
Christian  ideal  of  spiritual  unity.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  growth  of  mediaeval 
hierarchy  and  feudalism — namely,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  literature  is  wholly  controlled 
by  the  clergy,  and  assumes  a  decidedly 
idealistic  form. 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  chival- 
ric  culture  is  at  its  height,  and  the  col- 
lectivistic  principle  is  universally  domi- 
nant. The  individual  in  mediaeval  so- 
ciety had  no  independent  political  or  re- 
ligious existence.  Politically,  he  was 
but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  interdepen- 
dence that  stretched  from  the  emperor 
down  through  dukes,  counts,  lords,  and 
proprietors,  to  the  serf.  lie  had  com- 
munion with  God  only  through  the  in- 
terposition of  priest,  bishop,  archbishop, 
and  pope.  During  this  period  the 
knightly  order  is  the  main  upholder  and 
cultivator  of  literature.  The  idealism 
introduced  by  the  clerical  writers  of  the 
preceding  period  is  maintained  by  the 
minnesingers,  who  magnify  the  virtue 
of  allegiance — allegiance  to  the  feudal 
lord,  to  the  church,  to  the  chosen  lady. 

In  the  rise  of  the  free  cities  and  of  the 
commercial  middle  class  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  we  discover  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  individualism.  The  subjectivity  of 
the  Volkslied,  the  realism  of  the  relig- 
ious drama,  the  glorification  by  the 
Mystics  of  the  spiritual  union  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  homage  paid  by 
the  Humanists  to  reason  are  but  differ- 
ent phases  of  a  revolt  against  the  col- 
lectivism of  mediaeval  society  which  cul- 
minates in  the  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  begins  with  a  grand 
movement  for  popular  freedom.  It  re- 
sults in  establishing  the  religious  as  well 
as  political  absolutism  of  the  territorial 
princes.  The  close  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  sees  the  proud,  self-asserting  burgh- 
er of  the  Hansa  transformed  into  a  tim- 
id, cowed,  ofiicial-ridden  subject  ;  and 
literature,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
controversialists  and  hymn-writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  begun  to  as- 
sume a  marked  individualistic  and  re- 
alistic character,  relapses  for  the  most 
part  into  empty  conventionalism.  There 
remains,  however,  throughout  the  sev- 
enteenth century  an  undercurrent  of  in- 
dividualism, which  comes  to  the  surface 
in  the  age  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
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reaches  its  highest  altitude  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  De- 
barred from  active  participation  in  pub- 
lic life,  Germany's  best  intellects  turn 
to  the  cultivation  of  self.  Pietism  and 
rationalism,  sentimentalism  and  the 
storm-and-stress  movement,  classicism 
and  romanticism  have  for  their  common 
object  the  building  up  and  rounding 
out  of  the  inner  individual  life.  *'  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  is  nothing,  the  individ- 
ual German  is  everything.*' 

The  wars  of  liberation  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
unification  of  Germany  under  the  he- 
gemony of  Prussia,  set  up  new  collec- 
tivistic  ideals,  although  contemporary 
German  literature  has  by  no  means 
wholly  discarded  individualism.  At  the 
end  of  the  century  the  leading  note  of 
German  literature  is  revolt.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  revolt  meant  the  as- 
cendency of  the  middle  class  over  a 
hereditary  aristocracy.  To-day  it  means 
the  ascendency  of  the  working  class  over 
a  bourgeoisie  which  has  ceased  to  be 
representative  of  the  whole  people.  It 
means  a  further  upward  movement  in 
the  development  of  the  race,  an  addi- 
tional step  toward  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion of  individualism  and  collectivism. 

M,  A.  Mikkehen. 


ROBERT  BURNS.* 

When  the  centenaiy  of  the  birth  of 
Robert  Burns  took  place  on  January 
25th,  1859,  a  perfect  flood  of  Burnsiana 
inundated  the  literary  world.  New  edi- 
tions of  the  poet's  works,  by  more  or 
less  competent  annotators,  became  an 
almost  weekly  occurrence.  New  biog- 
raphies were  written  to  expose  old  scan- 
dals or  invent  fresh  calumnies.  Burns 
Clubs  sprang  up  wherever  Scotsmen 
gathered — that  is,  throughout  the  hab- 
itable world  ;  and  the  mania  spread  like 
a  virulent  epidemic.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  fever  passed  away,  but  now, 
when  the  centenary  of  the  death  of 
Bums  occurs  in  this  present  year  of 
grace,  we  are  threatened  with  another 
outbreak  of  Burnsomania.  A  new  gen- 
eration has  arisen  in  the  interim,  and 
industrious  local  antiquaries  have  been 

*  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited 
by  Robert  Chambers,  revised  by  William  Wal- 
lace. 4  vols.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$2.50  per  vol. 


diligently  collecting  '*  unconsidered 
trifles'*  concerning  the  poet  wherewith 
they  may  deluge  the  unsuspecting  youth 
of  our  day.  Already  quite  a  host  of 
books  by  Burns  and  about  Bums  teem 
on  the  publishers'  shelves  or  flaunt  in 
their  catalogues  ;  and  the  hapless  critics 
who  have  the  task  in  view  of  wading 
through  these  multitudinous  **  books 
that  are  no  books*'  may  anticipate  many 
a  bad  quarter-of-an-hour.  If  one  were 
sure  that  these  works  would  have  a  tithe 
of  the  merit  of  Mr,  Wallace's  new  edi- 
tion of  Chambers's  standard  Life  and 
Works  of  Robert  Burns^  the  anticipation 
of  their  advent  would  not  be  so  terrify- 
ing. For  Chambers's  book,  which  was 
first  published  in  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, effaced  all  the  biographies  that 
had  preceded  it,  and  has  held  its  place 
as  the  best  life  of  the  poet  that  has  yet 
been  published.  As  for  its  predecessoi  s, 
they  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly. 

The  first  serious  attempt  at  a  biogra- 
phy of  Burns  was  made  by  Dr.  Cunie,  a 
native  of  Dumfriesshire,  who  had  acci- 
dentally met  the  poet  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  had  become  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius. 
With  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  assist  the  poet's  desti- 
tute family,  the  good-natured  doctor 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  poems  in 
1800,  prefixing  a  memoir  in  which,  un- 
fortunately, he  included  much  dubious 
scandal  and  gossip  that  later  writers 
have  adopted  and  intensified.  The  next 
important  biography  was  that  published 
by  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  in  1828, 
which  is  more  remarkable  for  the  fine 
spirit  of  criticism  which  it  displays  than 
for  original  research  for  biographical 
details.  Allan  Cunningham's  life  of 
Burns,  in  his  edition  of  the  poems,  w-as 
good  enough  to  call  forth  the  commen- 
dation of  Carlyle  ;  but  it  left  much  to 
be  desired.  To  Robert  Chambers, 
therefore,  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
first  undertaken  the  production  of  a 
biography  that  would  be  both  accurate 
and  exhaustive  ;  and  he  had  spent  years 
in  its  preparation  before  he  published  it 
in  185 1.  Even  at  that  date — fifty-five 
years  after  the  poet's  death — there  was 
much  material  collected  by  Chambers 
that  could  not  be  published  without  giv- 
ing offence  ;  but,  like  a  discreet  anti- 
quary, he  carefully  preserved  his  papers, 
knowing  that  the  time  would  come  when 
these  would  prove  of  great  value.     That 
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time  has  now  arijved,  and  the  task  of 
tevtsing  and  amending  the  text,  and 
utilising  these  documents,  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  William  Waliace,  than 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  competent  editor. 

The  first  edition  of  Chambers's  Life 
and  Works  of  Robert  Burns  consisted  of 
four  volumes,  with  about  360  pages  in 
each  volume.  Chambeishad  early  seen 
that  few  poets  more  completely  live  in 
their  works  than  does  Robert  Burns, 
and  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  poems  illustrate  the  life  before 
Allan  Cunningham  had  put  that  notion 


in  practice.  It  was  in  this  form  that  he 
cast  his  biography,  and  he  has  since  had 
a  disciple  and  imitator  in  the  late  Will- 
iam Scott  Douglas.  Much  may  be  sai<l 
in  favour  of  this  plan,  and  not  a  little 
maybe  urged  against  it.  For  instance, 
the  biographer  assumes  the  very  diffi- 
cult duty  of  deciding  the  exact  chronol- 
ogy of  many  of  the  amorphous  love- 
songs  which  Burns  dashed  off  in  a  mo- 
ment of  happy  inspiration  ;  and  as  he 
did  not  scruple  to  alter  the  names  of 
the  heroines  to  suit  successive  sweet- 
hearts, this  becomes  a  very  arduous 
task,   and   may  lead  to  dangeious  the- 
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orising.  But  in  this  respect  Dr.  Cham- 
beis  was  extremely  careful,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  is  even  more  cautious.  And 
the  fact  that  Chambers  has  rarely  been 
convicted  of  error,  and  never  of  delib- 
erate misstatement,  is  surely  strong 
proof  of  the  value  of  his  work.  Fifty- 
five  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Burns  and  the  publication  of  this  biog- 
raphy, and  now  it  has  been  subjected  to 
forty-five  years  of  criticism  without  its 
author  itativeness  being  greatly  impaired 
or  even  seriously  challenged. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  this  fresh  edition  of  Chambers's  work 
is  the  modesty  of  the  new  editor.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  work  of  re- 
vision may  be  accomplished — the  text 
may  be  left  intact,  and  the  reviser  may 
pose  in  footnotes  as  a  discoverer,  thus 
displaying  himself  as  a  superior  person 
to  the  original  writer  ;  or  the  text  may 
be  expanded  by  the  incorporation  of 
new  matter  which  the  fiist  writer  would 
have  used  had  circumstances  permitted. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  chosen  the  latter  form, 
with  the  result  that  only  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  former  edi- 
tion with  the  present'  can  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  labour  Mr.  Wallace 
has  bestowed  upon  the  work.  An  arith- 
metical calculation  may  afford  some  no- 
tion of  it.  The  fiist  volume  of  Cham- 
bers's edition  contains  362  pages,  while 
the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition,  cov- 
ering exactly  the  same  period  in  the 
poet's  life,  has  492  pages,  and  these  con- 
tain many  footnotes  in  small  type,  be- 
sides elaborate  appendices.  There  is, 
in  /short,"  an  utter  absence  of  attitudi- 
nising on  Mr.  Wallace's  part.  He  has 
made  very  valuable  discoveries  regard- 
ing some  of  the  obscure  incidents  in  the 
poet's  life,  but  he  never  challenges  the 
applause  of  his  readers  by  coming  be- 
fore the  curtain  to  extract  their  appro- 
bation. In  this  blatant  and  self-adver- 
tising age  such  modesty  is  as  highly 
commendable  as  it  is  rare. 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Wallace's  meth- 
od is  made  apparent  in  the  first  pages 
of  his  volume.  Chambers  began  his 
biography  by  giving  extracts  from  the 
well-known  autobiographical  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  poet  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  the 
novelist — father  of  the  hero  of  Corunna 
— in  August,  1787,  which  has  been  util- 
ised by  nearly  every  biographer  of 
Burns.  Mr.  Wallace  does  better,  for  he 
supplies  many  passages  which  Cham- 
bers excised,  and  some  of  these  are  im- 


portant as  bearing  on  the  poet's  career. 
The  very  disputed  question  of  the  an- 
cestry of  Burns  is  fully  explained  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
it  the  results  of  the  latest  researches — 
results  which,  of  course,  were  not  avail- 
able for  Dr.  Chambers.  Still  more  im- 
portant is  the  long  passage  regarding 
the  theological  attitude  of  Bums  which 
Mr.  Wallace  has  interpolated  before  the 
**  Epistle  to  John  Goldie."  Chambers 
evidently  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  speak  plainly  on  a  subject  that  was 
controversial  in  his  time,  and  he  had  not 
the  same  fulness  of  information  about 
Burns's  religious  training  as  is  now  pos- 
sible. After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  theological  literature  which  Burns 
read,  Mr.  Wallace  points  out  that  the 
poet,  while  striving  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  ultra-Calvinists,  or  **  Auld 
Lichts,"  whom  he  satirised  severely, 
was  unwilling  to  become  a  slave  to  the 
altered  but  still  irksome  bondage  im- 
posed by  the  **  New  Lichts."  He  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  in  a  few  pregnant 
sentences  : — 

*'  Burns  is  not  to  be  written  down  Arminian, 
Socinian,  Pelagian,  without  qualification.  The 
consciousness  of  the  living  presence  of  God  in 
nature  was  always  stronger  in  him  than  any 
theory  of  redemption.  An  intellectual  sceptic,  he 
was  not  really  interested  in  theological  dogma, 
though  moral  and  emotional  causes  preserved  in 
him  certain  relics  of  more  or  less  interdependent 
doctrines. " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far 
as  religion  was  concerned,  Bunis  was  a 
character  much  rarer  in  his  time  than  in 
our  own — a  mixture  of  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy  that  defied  classification, 
and  indignantly  resented  the  affixing  of 
a  theological  label. 

The  episode  of  **  Highland  Mary"  has 
long  been  a  puzzle  to  the  students  of 
Burns.  Dr.  Chambers  did  what  he 
could  by  personal  research  to  discover 
the  whole  romantic  story  ;  and  since 
his  time  much  important  information 
has  been  obtained  in  various  quaiteis. 
Up  till  quite  recently  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  admirers  of  Burns 
that  Mary  Campbell  was  a  girl  of  spot- 
less reputation,  **  the  white  rose,"  as 
Professor  Nichol  calls  her,  in  Burns's 
life,  the  worthy  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  impassioned  elegies  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  not  until  the  Rev. 
Eric  Robertson  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  Burns  Chronicle  for  1893  on  the  sub- 
ject that  the  slightest  whisper  of  scandal 
against  this  girl  was  heard.     Unfortu- 
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nately  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken,  in  his  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  Burns 
published  in  that  year,  adopted  the 
views  of  Mr.  Robertson,  and  perpetu- 
ated a  baseless  slander.  Mr.  Wallace, 
happily,  has  been  able,  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  trouble,  to  demolish  tri- 
umphantly the  air-built  theories  of  the 
Rev.  Eiic  Robertson  and  his  follower. 
He  has  shown  that  the  Mary  Campbell 
whom  they  sought  to  identify  with  the 
Highland  Mary  of  the  poet  was  a  girl 
of  evil  reputation,  whose  character  must 
have  been  well  known  to  Burns,  and 
whom  he  never  could  have  addressed  in 
the  glowing  terms  used  by  him. 

These  references  so  far  have  only 
shown  how  Mr.  Wallace  has  supple- 
mented Dr.  Chambers's  biographical 
details.  There  are  other  points  which 
might  be  alluded  to  ;  such  as  his  indi- 
cation for  the  first  time  of  a  purpose  of 
marriage  betwixt  Bums  and  Elizabeth 
Paton  ;  his  narrative  of  the  poet's  life  in 
Mauchline  ;  and  his  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble account  of  the  involved  relations  of 
Burns  with  the  Armour  family.  But 
not  less  valuable  are  Mr.  Wallace's  ex- 
planatory notes  upon  the  poems.  Here 
he  has  far  excelled  any  previous  anno- 
tator.  Take,  for  instance,  his  notes  on 
••The  Brigs  o' Ayr."  He  shows  that 
at  the  time  the  poem  was  written  the 
New  Biig  was  so  far  from  completion 
that  Bums  could  only  have  described  it 
from  a  drawing,  and  he  acutely  sug- 
gests that  the  master  of  works,  who  was 
a  friend  of  the  poet,  may  have  shown 
the  design,  and  also  told  Burns  of  the 
weakness  of  the  foundations,  thus  en- 
abling the  poet  to  become  a  prophet. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  avoided  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  separate  glossary,  and  has 
printed  his  English  equivalents  for  Scot- 
ticisms in  the  margin.  The  volumes 
are  illustrated  with  etchings  and  helio- 
gravures from  famous  drawings  and 
pictures.  The  centenary  of  Burns's 
death  should  prove  memorable  by  this 
production  of  an  edition  of  his  Life  and 
Works  really  worthy  of  the  poet's  fame. 


MR,  LE  GALLIENNE'S  NEW  BOOK.* 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  the  Dick  Whit- 
tington  of  Song.  His  story  reminds  us 
of  that  other  Richard,  who,  one  sum- 

•  Prose   Fancies.     Second  Series.      By   Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne.    Chicago  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.< 


mer  morning  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  sat  listening  to  the  bells  of  distant 
London.  The  one  carried  his  little  all 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  slung  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  ;  the  other  came  to  Lon- 
don to  seek  his  fortune  with  a  sheaf  of 
manuscript  poems  in  his  pocket  and  any 
number  of  poems  singing  in  his  head. 
Now  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  a  figure  in 
''society,"  and  lives  in  a  beautiful 
house  crowded  with  costly  bric-^-brac 
and  valuable  books,  but  I  like  to  think 
sometimes  of  the  sloping-roofed  room, 
nestling  under  the  gables  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  buildings  left  in  Lon- 
don— quaint  old  Staple's  Inn — which  - 
was  his  first  home  in  the  great  city. 

It  was  in  just  such  a  room  that  one 
might  picture  Chatterton — rough-hewn 
oak  beams  above,  uneven  oak  flooring 
below,  and  in  front  a  **  magic  case- 
ment" **  opening  upon  the  foam" — not 
of  **  perilous  seas,"  but  of  perilous 
streets,  where  the  black  tides  of  hurry- 
ing human  creatures  never  ceases  to  ebb 
and  flow.  Here  were  his  bed,  his  books, 
and  his  papers.  Here,  too,  though  shil- 
lings were  probably  scarcer  than  sover- 
eigns are  now,  were  the  flowers,  which 
the  extravagant  tenant  of  the  prophet's 
chamber  was  never  too  poor  to  deny 
himself — the  flowers  which  were  the  in- 
spiration of  many  of  his  songs.  And 
here  on  a  little  stove  in  a  corner  he 
would  himself  boil  the  water  with  which 
to  brew  for  his  visitor  the  tea  or  coffee 
that  he  would  hand  round  with  the  ease 
and  grace  of  a  duke  dispensing  hospi- 
tality in  his  castle. 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  this  per- 
sonal reminiscence  by  reading  how 
"  Love,  a  poor  poet  in  need  of  a  room 
for  his  bed  and  his  rhymes,"  and 
"  Beauty,  a  little  blue-eyed  girl  who 
loved  him,"  transformed  into  a  seventh 
heaven  a  single  seventh-story  room 
which  they  had  rented,  for  surely  "  Love* ' 
stands  for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  himself, 
and  "  Beauty"  for  the  sweet-faced  young 
wife  with  dove-like  eyes  and  dove-like 
voice,  whose  loss  has  been  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  poet's  life.  It  was  in  a 
beautiful  idyll  called  **  A  Seventh-Story 
Heaven"  that  I  read  of  the  transforma- 
tion, and  this  brings  me  to  the  fact  with 
which  I  started  or  ought  to  have  started, 
that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  published 
a  new  book.  In  other  words,  he  has 
set  open  the  door  of  another  House  of 
Welcome  on  the  literary  highway.  And 
surely  'twere  as  hard,  on  a  glaring  sum?^ 
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mer's  noon,  for  a  tired  and  thirsty  trav- 
eller to  pass  by  some  ancient  hostelry, 
through  the  ivy-hung  porch  of  which  he 
sees,  lying  back  in  cool  shadow,  a  quaint 
stone-paven  nook  with  a  glimpse  of 
greenlawn  and  box-bordered  flower  beds 
beyond,  as  it  were  for  the  literary  way- 
farer to  turn  aside  from  a  volume  titled 
like  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's.  The  Prose 
Fancies  of  a  Poet  /  Could  a  more  allur- 
ing sign  be  set  a-swing  before  the  doors 
of  any  literary  House  of  Refreshment  ? 
Nor  when  we  have  entered  are  we  dis- 
appointed by  the  bill  of  fare  which  is 
put  before  us.  **  A  Seventh-Story 
Heaven,*'  **  Spring  by  Parcel  Post,*' 
••  A  Poet  in  the  City,"  '*  Brown  Roses," 
•'Death  and  Two  Friends,"  '^A  Sea- 
port in  the  Moon" — here  surely  is  a  list 
which  might  stir  the  imagination  even 
of  unimaginative  folk. 

The  score  or  so  of  **  Fancies"  which 
form  the  volume  are,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  of  very  varying  merit.  To 
the  opening  idyll,  "A  Seventh-Story 
Heaven,"  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  friend  and 
neighbour  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  a  delightful 
naturalist  and  essayist,  whom  Society 
by  her  neglect  has  turned  into  a  throw- 
er into  her  midst  of  Nihilistic  bombs  in 
the  guise  of  novels,  could  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  nests  are  built  in  strange 
places,  but  surely  never  did  love  birds 
find  such  strange  quarters  for  their 
home  as  this  eyrie  at  the  top  of  a  build- 
ing, the  ground  floor  of  which  was  a 
sailors*  tavern.  But  dingy  and  unlovely 
as  the  spot  may  be,  it  is  made  beautiful 
for  us  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  page  as 
the  scene  of  a  love-story  so  exquisitely 
told,  and  so  tremulous  with  tender 
pathos  that  we  can  only  compare  it  to 
the  work  of  the  gentle  Elia. 

I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  second 
Fancy,  whimsically  entitled  **  Spring 
by  Parcel  Post,"  for  it  is  surely  an  error 
of  taste  which  every  admirer  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne's  genius  must  regret.  "  The 
big  Dutch  hyacinths,"  he  writes, 

"Are  already  shamelessly  enceinte  with  their 
buxom  waxen  blooms,  so  fat  and  fragrant — (one 
is  already  delivered  of  a  fine  blossom.  Well, 
that  is  a  fine  baby,  to  be  sure  I  says  the  other 
hyacinths  with  babes  no  less  bonny  under  their 
own  green  aprons— all  waiting  for  the  doctor 
Sun)." 

I  wonder  if  this  offends  the  taste  of 
my  readers  as  much  as  it  offends  mine. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  may  quote  science  and 


physiology  against  me,  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  in  regard  to  children  and  flow- 
ers I  like  to  keep  my  very  thoughts  free 
from  the  smirch  of  sex,  though  I  con- 
cede and  contend  that  the  smirch  is  en- 
tirely of  man's,  not  of  God's  making. 
But  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted  there 
is  a  certain  coarseness  of  associations 
which  is  painful  in  connection  with  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  thing  on  God's 
earth — a  flower.  It  was  to  me  as  if  hot 
hands  were  tampering  with  the  petals 
of  a  lily.  The  air  seemed  to  become 
close  as  I  read,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
had  had  a  dip — as  into  cool  spring  wa- 
ter— into  the  flower-poems  of  Burns  and 
Wordsworth  that  I  could  go  on  with 
my  reading  of  Prose  Fancies.  Let  us 
turn  the  page  and  forget  that  one  of  the 
most  delicately-minded  of  living  poets, 
whose  work  has  hitherto  been  distin- 
guished for  exquisite  fancy  and  excel- 
lent taste,  should  so  far  have  **  lost  him- 
self" as  to  have  written  it. 

**  Variations  upon  Whitebait"  is  a 
caprice  as  skilful  as  Rossetti's  famous 
sonnet  **  A  Match  with  the  Moon."  It 
is  a  very  Curiosity  in  similes,  and  though 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  will  toss  you  a  fresh 
and  apt  simile  for  every  fish  upon  your 
fork,  though  he  introduce  as  many  vari- 
ations as  a  pianist  introduces  into 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  yet  the  essay  is 
not  all  variation,  but  has  a  pretty  story 
running  like  the  thread  of  a  tune 
throughout. 

As  for  the  **  Letter  to  an  Unsuccess- 
ful Literary  Man,"  I  would  suggest  that 
it  be  lithographed  in  order  that  the  suc- 
cessful author  may  use  it  as  a  form  with 
which  to  reply  to  the  uninvited  corre- 
spondent. If  only  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
could  induce  amateurs  to  read  this  let- 
ter instead  of  writing  letters  of  their 
own  to  that  most  baited  of  beings,  the 
professional  author,  what  a  boon  he 
would  confer  upon  his  fellow-craftsmen  ! 
The  essay  "  On  Loving  One's  Enemies" 
is  scarcely  written  in  the  spirit  which  its 
title  and  its  protestations  of  charity 
might  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  strikes 
me  as  somewhat  self-conscious  and  de- 
fiant ;  but  **  Death  and  Two  Friends" 
contains  some  really  signal  work.  For 
the  gem  of  the  book,  however,  we  must 
turn  to  "A  Seaport  in  the  Moon." 
This  and  the  opening  chapter,  **  A  Sev- 
enth-Story Heaven,"  are  in  themselves 
worth  the  modest  sum  which  the  pub- 
lishers ask  for  the  volume.     "  A  Seaport 
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in  the  Moon**  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
fancy.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  was  in  the 
right  mood  when  he  wrote  it,  and  when 
he  is  in  the  mood  he  is  a  magician.  His 
page  glows  like  a  painter's  palette  with 
rich  colours,  and  the  pictures  come  and 
go  before  us  like  sunset  pageants.  **  As 
I  write,"  he  says, 

"The  moon  looks  down  on  me,  like  a  Ma- 
donna from  the  great  canvas  of  the  sky.  She 
seems  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  all  the  eyes 
that  have  looked  up  at  her  ;  sad,  witH  all  the  tears 
of  all  those  eyes ;  like  a  silver  bowl  brimming 
with  the  tears  of  dead  lovers  «he  seems.  Yes, 
there  are  seaports  in  the  moon  ;  there  are  ships 
to  take  us  there." 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  at  his 
best,  and  when  he  is  at  his  best  we  sigh 
to  think  he  should  ever  have  to  give  us 
anything  else.  What  would  become  of 
the  lark's  song — that  **  fountain  in  the 
sky,"  as  poor  Richard  Jefferies  called  it 
— if  the  minstrel  had,  come  shadow, 
come  shine,  to  pour  out  so  many  thou- 
sand trills  per  hour,  on  penalty  of  a  din- 
nerless  day  ?  Our  lark,  if  he  is  a  bird 
of  spirit,  would  no  doubt  reel  off  the 
requisite  "  trills"  rather  than  that  his 
mate  and  wee  ones  should  go  wormless 
to  bed  ;  but  though  epicures  might  still 
tickle  their  palates  with  "  lark-pie," 
poets  would  soon  cease  to  celebrate  the 
lark's  song. 

Coulson  Kernahan. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  BUDDHISM.* 

"  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west," 
like  other  formal  sayings,  of  course,  has 
its  limitations,  and  these  must  be  still 
more  closely  drawn  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  present  advance  of  Oriental 
studies.  The  progress  made  in  Eastern 
research  during  the  present  century, 
like  the  march  of  advancing  civilisation, 
has  brought  Orient  and  Occident  into 
much  closer  union  than  formerly.  Our 
acquaintance  with  the  life,  character, 
manners,  customs,  and  thought  of  Asi- 
atic nations  grows  each  day  more  clear, 
and  it  is  furthered  in  no  small  degree 
by  a  work  like  the  one  under  consider- 
ation, which  is  a  genuine  contribution 
to  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  one  of  the  great  religions  of 
the  East. 

*  Buddhism  in  Translations.  By  Henry  Clarke 
Warren.  Published  by  Harvard  University,  be- 
ing vol.  iii.  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  edited 
by  Charles  Rockwell  Lanman.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Hailing  price,  $1.20. 


The  history  of  Oriental  studies  in  the 
United  States  hardly  antedates  the  time 
of  the  late  lamented  scholar  Whitney, 
and  yet  that  worthy  pioneer's  influence 
has  left,  to  survive  his  death,  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  younger  American 
scholars,  all  of  whom  are  indirectly  or 
directly  his  pupils.  These  investigators 
are  earnestly,  conscientiously,  and  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  the  lines  of  work 
which  he  instituted,  or  they  are  striking 
out  in  new  directions  or  are  working  in 
kindred  fields.  A  proof  of  this  fact  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  foundation  of  such  a 
series  as  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 
the  first  volume  of  whidi  appeared 
within  the  last  five  years.  This  series 
is  intended  to  occupy  in  America  a  place 
similar  to  that  held  in  England  by  Max 
Miiller's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
The  scries  is  under  the  editorship  of 
Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  Harvard  University,  who  is 
fortunate  in  enjoying  the  co-operation 
of  various  prominent  scholars.  Three 
stately  volumes  have  been  issued  within 
the  five  years  of  existence  of  the  series, 
and  two  more  are  expected  shortly  to 
be  published.  The  first  two  volumes 
were  editions  of  Sanskrit  texts  from  the 
hands  of  foreign  scholars  ;  the  Dutch 
philologian  Kern  presented  a  collection 
of  Buddhist  stories  which  have  since 
been  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Eng- 
lish, and  the  German  investigator  Garbe 
edited  a  Sanskrit  philosophical  com- 
mentary hitherto  unpublished.  The 
present  volume,  the  third  in  the  series, 
comes  from  the  hand  of  the  foremost 
American  authority  in  the  branch  of 
the  Pali,  or  language  of  the  sacred  texts 
of  the  Buddhists.  Shortly  to  follow 
are  two  important  volumes  in  the  field 
of  Vedic  research.  These  volumes  are 
to  be  no  less  than  a  translation  and  com- 
mentary of  the  Atharva  Veda,  a  work 
left  unfinished  among  the  literary  re- 
mains of  William  Dwight  Whitney,  and 
which  is  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Lan- 
man himself.  Regarding  the  general 
character  of  the  entire  series,  so  far  as 
published,  it  suffices  merely  to  add  that 
in  scholarly  circles  the  name  of  Lanman 
is  synonymous  with  learning,  accuracy, 
sound  judgment,  and  masterly  editor- 
ship. 

Mr.  Warren,  whose  wjrk  is  embraced 
in  the  present  volume,  is  qualified  as  no 
other  scholar  in  this  country  to  present 
Buddhism  in  translations  ;  and  the  idea 
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of  such  a  work,  that  culls  the  essential 
features  of  the  faith  and  logically  ex- 
hibits them  to  the  reader  through  the 
medium  of  faithful  renderings  from  the 
original  texts,  seems  to  the  reviewer  a 
good  idea.  The  design  of  the  volume, 
in  other  words,  is  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  the  religion  founded  by  Gotama 
Buddha,  not  by  means  of  description, 
but  by  means  of  carefully  selected  and 
consecutively  arranged  texts  translated 
from  the  Pali  writings  of  Ceylon  and 
Burma  ;  or,  to  state  the  same  proposi- 
tion under  different  terms,  it  is  not  to 
talk  about  the  Buddha  and  his  religion, 
but  to  let  the  sacred  texts  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  selections  are  drawn  from  many 
portions  of  the  holy  canon,  but  they  are 
so  arranged  as  to  present  in  proper  or- 
der :  first,  an  account  of  the  previous  ex- 
istences of  the  Buddha  and  of  his  own 
life  ;  second,  the  doctrine  of  his  faith, 
so  far  as  it  embodies  the  conception  of 
Karma  and  rebirth,  Nirvana,  and  other 
characteristic  tenets  in  the  Buddhistic 
scheme  of  salvation  from  misery  ;  third, 
it  conveys  some  notion  of  the  character 
of  Buddha's  order,  or  the  church  found- 
ed by  Gotama,  as  well  as  giving  some 
idea  of  the  religious  and  secular  life  of 
his  followers  in  antiquity.  Not  less 
than  a  hundred  selections  are  translated 
from  the  Tiipitaka,  or  canon  of  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures,  in  the  five  hundred 
pages  that  make  up  this  royal  octavo. 
These  versions  give  a  more  concrete, 
direct  idea  and  comprehensive  view  than 
perhaps  double  the  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  mere  discussion  would  have 
given.  A  work  of  sound  scholarship, 
moreover,  like  the  present,  will  do  much 
toward  clearing  the  ground  and  put- 
ting the  knowledge  of  Buddhism  on  a 
fiimer  basis,  so  far  as  the  popular  stand- 
point is  concerned ;  for  a  good  deal 
that  is  popularly  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  not  based  upon  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  original  texts  them- 
selves contain.  But  descriptive  and  elu- 
cidative matter  is  not  excluded  from 
the  volume  ;  each  of  the  five  chapters 
into  which  the  selections  translated  are 
divided  is  introduced  by  a  short  pre- 
liminary discourse  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  contents  and  general  bearing 
of  the  chapter  and  the  relation  which 
its  contents  hold  to  the  general  Bud- 
dhistic scheme.  The  book  itself  is  in- 
duced by  a  prefatory  chapter,  in 
the  translator  appropriately  gives 


all  that  is  essential  for  the  general  read- 
er to  know  regarding  the  books  of  the 
sacred  canon  of  the  Buddhists. 

Beside  the  general  faithfulness  of  the 
renderings,  one  point  must  be  com- 
mented upon  :  it  is,  that  the  translations 
are  done  into  readable  English.  The 
style  throughout  is  excellent,  an  attri- 
bute which  cannot  be  applied  to  every 
work  of  scholarship.  Many  an  apt  or 
happy  phrase  in  the  translation  is  noted, 
and  the  metrical  parts  of  the  original  are 
given  in  verse,  for  illustrating  which, 
however,  there  is  not  space  here.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  in  that  part  of  the 
book  which  relates  to  the  general  re- 
ligious doctrines  of  Buddhism,  a  num- 
ber of  the  selections  are  taken  from  the 
Visuddhi-Magga,  or  Way  of  Purity,  the 
original  text  of  which  Mr.  Warren  is 
engaged  in  editing  for  the  Pali  Text 
Society  of  London. 

With  regard  to  form,  the  volume  is  a 
handsome  piece  of  book-making,  and 
many  practical  devices  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it  by  the  editor  of  the  series, 
which  contribute  much  to  ease  of  refer- 
ence. One  example  is  the  scheme  of 
marking  in  small  figures,  on  the  inner 
side  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  precise 
text  from  which  the  selection  is  trans- 
lated. This  is  a  trifle,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  like  many  other  little  things  that  help 
one  in  using  the  book  as  much  as  a 
good  index  helps.  In  conclusion,  it 
may  be  added  that  this  new  work  is  of 
interest  and  value  not  alone  to  the  Ori- 
ental scholar,  but  it  contains  much  ma- 
terial also  that  the  general  reader  will 
find  attractive,  especially  if  he  take  any 
interest  in  folk-lore  and  in  the  customs 
of  antiquity.  The  beautiful  **  get  up" 
of  the  work,  combined  with  its  remark- 
ably reasonable  price,  makes  this  royal 
octavo  volume  one  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation to  every  one  who  cares  to 
have  a  scholarly  and  interesting  book 
upon  his  shelves. 

A.  K  Williams  Jackson, 


THE     INTERPRETATION     OF     LITERA- 
TURE.* 

The  study  and  teaching  of  literature 
are  everywhere  highly  appreciated  and 

*  The  Interpretation  of  Literature  :  A  Discus- 
sion of  Literary  Principles  and  their  Application. 
By  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Colgate  University.  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company.    $i.oo. 
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esteemed,  but  a  system  of  well-estab- 
lished principles  for  interpreting  literary 
work  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  ar- 
ranged and  accepted.  Toward  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  system  Professor  Craw- 
shaw's  book  forms  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution. He  regards  literature  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts  which  are  the  products 
of  imagination,  and  which  have  beauty 
for  their  supreme  end.  The  foremost 
thing  to  be  desired  in  studying  or  teach- 
ing literature,  he  believes  to  be  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  essential  elements  of 
any  production,  that  is,  the  consideration 
of  those  qualities  that  give  vitality  and 
power  and  immortality  to  literary  crea- 
tions. He  by  no  means  regards  this  as 
all  that  belongs  to  the  fullest  study  of 
the  subject,  which  would  include  the 
detailed  history  of  literature  and  the 
consideration  of  the  relation  of  literature 
to  life  ;  but  believing  these  matters  be- 
yond the  scope  of  his  present  undertak- 
ing, he  wisely  pays  little  attention  to 
them. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  first  looks  at  the  subject  rather  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  artist  or  author, 
and  the  second  from  that  of  the  student. 
In  classifying  the  general  kinds  of  pro- 
ductions, the  traditional  plan  is  fol- 
lowed ;  but  in  some  points  it  is  carried 
out  to  greater  completeness,  as  is  seen 
in  the  distinction  between  the  novel  and 
romance,  the  former  being  allied  to  the 
drama,  and  the  latter  to  the  epic.  Lit- 
erary qualities  exist  in  both  substance 
and  form,  and  both  should  be  studied 
together.  With  this  in  mind  the  author 
proceeds  to  show  how  substance  may 
be  estimated,  in  general,  according  to 
thought,  emotion,  ideality,  and  beauty. 
In  the  treatment  of  form  the  generally 
accepted  principles  are  followed,  but 
here,  too,  the  analysis  is  more  complete 
than  usual.  In  discussing  style,  the  au- 
thor looks  at  the  matter  more  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  literary  critic  than 
from  that  of  the  rhetorician.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  qualities  of  style  is  carried  out 
to  great  fulness.  The  various  classes  of 
qualities  are  shown  to  correspond  to  the 
several  elements  of  substance,  thus  dem- 
onstrating the  vital  relation  between 
substance  and  style. 

The  book  is  probably  least  original  in 
the  treatment  of  metre,  where  we  find 
merely  an  outline  of  well-established 
metrical  principles  ;  but  to  this  the  au- 
thor adds  his  own  ideas  about  the  rela- 
tion between  metre  and  substance. 


To  the  student  of  literature  the  second 
part  will  doubtless  prove  the  most  prac- 
tical ;  for  by  showing  him  how  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  first  part  to  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  literature,  it  gives  him  a 
clear  and  well-defined  method  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  may  judge  the  pro- 
ductions he  is  studying.  In  this  part  the 
treatment  of  form  is  mainly  traditional, 
but  the  discussion  of  substance  has  much 
that  is  new.  Among  the  new  points 
presented  are  :  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tinction between  the  novel  and  romance  ; 
the  comparison  of  the  essay  with  the 
lyric,  showing  how  closely  the  two  are 
related  by  virtue  of  their  subjective  na- 
ture ;  and  the  status  of  descriptive  lit- 
erature. As  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Craw- 
shaw  maintains  that,  although  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  find  any  true  literary 
production  in  which  the  descriptive  ele- 
ment is  unmistakably  dominant,  the  im- 
pulse and  the  results  are  evident,  and 
must  be  considered  in  any  theoretical 
classification  of  literary  types.  Descrip- 
tive literature  may  be  found  in  abund- 
ance in  both  prose  and  poetry. 

Throughout  the  second  part  a  close 
parallel  is  drawn  between  the  poetic  and 
the  prose  forms  of  the  various  types, 
and  the  discussion  of  each  type  is  made 
to  correspond  to  the  general  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  first  part.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  part  there  is  a  tabulated  out- 
line of  literary  elements  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  artist,  who  is  supposed  to 
look  at  art  synthetically  ;  and  after  the 
discussion  of  each  type  in  the  second 
part  there  is  a  corresponding  table  show- 
ing how  to  study  that  type  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  look  at  art  analytically.  The 
same  topics  appear  in  nearly  all  the 
tables  ;  but  naturally  those  of  the  sec- 
ond part  are  in  the  reverse  order  from 
the  one  in  the  first  part. 

Throughout  the  whole  book  the  dis- 
cussion is  conducted  in  the  abstract,  and 
one  misses  the  help  of  concrete  illustra- 
tions ;  but  the  introduction  of  these 
would  have  demanded  more  space  than 
the  author  had  at  his  disposal.  Further- 
more, any  one  interested  in  consulting 
such  illustrations  could  readily  do  so  by 
consulting  the  Appendix,  which  con- 
tains a  well-selected  chronological  list 
of  works  illustrative  of  the  various  kinds 
of  literature.  The  Appendix  also  con- 
tains a  bibliography  on  literary  theory. 
The  absence  of  formal  definitions  re- 
lieves the  production  of  matv^  ol  \.Vv^  i^»r 
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turcs  of  a  text-book,  and  shows  that  the 
author  presupposes  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  literary  theory  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  The  book  will  be  of  great 
value  to  college  students  and  also  to  the 
general  reader. 

H.  W,  Moore. 


STUDIES  IN  JUDAISM.* 

Mr.  Schechter*s  Studies  originally  ap- 
peared in  The  Jewish  Quarterly  and  The 
Jewish  Chronicle^  and  contain  enough  of 
general  interest  to  warrant  their  repro- 
duction in  separate  form.  Of  the  four- 
teen papers  now  reprinted  some  are  in- 
deed very  slight,  being,  as  Mr.  Schech- 
ter  says,  rather  causeries  than  Studies, 
Even  these,  however,  contain  informa- 
tion which  may  not  be  so  readily  acces- 
sible elsewhere,  and  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  **  The  Hebrew  Collection  of 
the  British  Museum,**  "The  Titles  of 
Jewish  Books,"  "  The  Child  in  Jewish 
Literature,**  they  show  us  the  literary 
and  social  aspects  of  Judaism.  The  re- 
maining papers,  while  to  some  extent 
biographical,  are  essentially  theologi- 
cal, and  revolve  round  a  characteristic 
of  modern  Judaism  which  is  of  very  con- 
siderable significance,  and  on  which  the 
information  conveyed  by  a  trustworthy 
expert  cannot  but  be  welcomed.  It 
would  appear  from  Mr.  Schechter*s 
statement  that  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful section  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity has  adopted  an  attitude  toward 
Scripture  and  tradition  very  similar  to 
that  which  is  occupied  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  When  criticism  be- 
gan its  work  and  made  it  evident  that 
our  ideas  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  Old  Testament  must  undergo  con- 
siderable alteration,  certain  scholars  at- 
tempted to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
Judaism    from    Scripture   to    tradition. 

Not  the  mere  Bible,  but  the  Bible  as 
interpreted  by  tradition,  claimed  the 
place  of  authority. 

"When  Revelation  or  the  Written  Word  is  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  history,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  elevating  history  in  its  aspect  of  tradition  to 
the  rank  of  Scripture,  for  both  have  then  the 
same  human  or  divine  origin  (according  to  the 
student's  predilection  for  the  one  or  the  other  ad- 
jective) and  emanate  from  the  same  authority. 
Tradition  becomes  thus  the  means  whereby  the 
modern  divine  seeks  to  compensate  himself  for 

*  Studies  in  Judaism.  By  S.  Schechter,  M.A., 
Reader  in  Talmudic  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.75. 


the  loss  of  the  Bible,  and  the  theological  balance 
is,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  happily  re- 
adjusted." 

Plainly  this  is  a  remarkable  outcome 
of  the  critical  movement,  and  fraught 
with  incalculable  consequences.  It 
may  carry  Judaism  as  far  away  from 
Mosaism  as  the  Roman  Church  of  to- 
day is  from  the  Apostolic.  Indeed,  al- 
ready it  has  been  declared  by  this  party 
that  a  return  to  Mosaism  would  be  ille- 
gal, pernicious,  impossible.  The  real 
authority  which  is  to  regulate  doctrine 
and  practice  is  neither  Scripture  nor 
primitive  Judaism,  but  general  custom. 
And  this  general  custom  is  to  find  its 
expression  in  the  living  voice  of  the 
Jewish  Church  of  to-day.  Authority  is 
transferred  from  the  Bible  to  a  living 
body,  which  by  being  in  touch  with  the 
aspirations  and  needs  of  the  time,  can 
best  interpret,  modify,  and  apply  Scrip- 
ture. 

"  This  living  body  is  not  represented  by  any  sec- 
tion of  the  nation,  or  any  corporate  priesthood, 
or  Rabbihood,  but  by  the  collective  conscience  of 
Catholic  Israel  as  embodied  in  the  universal 
synagogue." 

This  certainly  is  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment in  a  religion  which  has  com- 
monly been  identified  with  a  fanatical 
attachment  to  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
and  which  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
still  utters  itself  in  the  hymn  : 

'*  Destroyed  lies  Zion  and  profaned. 
Of  splendour  and  renown  bereft. 
Her  ancient  glories  wholly  waned. 
One  deathless  treasure  only  left ; 
Still  ours,  O  Lord, 
Thy  Holy  Word." 

No  doubt  tradition  has  for  two  thou- 
sand years  and  more  held  a  place  of 
honour  practically  on  a  level  with  Scrip- 
ture, but  it  has  always  formally  exalted, 
if  it  has  really  dethroned,  the  greater 
authority.  The  consequence  of  allow- 
ing this  place  to  inteipretations  and 
comments  is  now  at  last  explicitly  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Schechter  himself  is  one 
of  those  who  look  with  justifiable  sus- 
picion on  this  modern  school.  **  At 
times,"  he  says, 

"  this  now  fashionable  exaltation  of  Tradition 
at  the  expense  of  Scripture  impresses  one  as  a 
sort  of  religious  bimetallism  in  which  bold  specu- 
lators in  theology  try  to  keep  up  the  market 
value  of  an  inferior  currency  by  denouncing 
loudly  the  bright  shining  gold  which,  they  would 
have  us  believe,  is  less  fitted  to  circulate  in  the 
vulgar  use  of  daily  life  than  the  small  cash  of 
hi3torical  interpretation." 
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Mr.  Schechter's  Studies  are  of  impor- 
tance as  exhibiting  this  unexpected  fea- 
ture of  present-day  Judaism.  The  bio- 
graphical notices  are  also  interesting, 
and  depict  some  of  the  finest  types  of 
Jewish  saintliness.     The  volume  is  well 


written,  and  much  may  be  learned  from 
it  ;  every  one  of  the  Studies  manifest- 
ing sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  in  re- 
ligion as  well  as  exceptional  knowledge. 

Marcus  Dods, 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


KRIEGSPIEL:  A  WAR  GAME.  By  Francis 
Hindes  Groome.  New  York;  Ward,  Lock  & 
Bowden,  Limited.     $1.50. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  gipsy 
novel  is  a  book  of  striking  ability  by 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  cultivated 
among  living  men  of  letters.  Mr. 
Hindes  Groome  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land as  a  great  historical  scholar,  and 
he  has  a  mind  of  such  freshness  and 
vivacity  that  no  amount  of  learning  will 
ever  make  him  a  **  dry-as-dust.*'  He 
ranks  next  to  George  Borrow  as  a  de- 
lineator of  the  gipsies.  Although  an 
Englishman,  he  is  a  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  knows,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
any  man  there  of  its  history,  written 
and  unwritten.  He  has  used  all  his  re- 
sources in  the  production  of  Kriegspiel^ 
which  is  a  book  of  varied  and  extraor- 
dinary interest,  and  not  to  be  passed  by 
as  an  ephemeral  production. 

Life  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Ger- 
many, and,  for  chief  attraction,  life  in 
gipsy  tents  is  presented  in  Kriegspiel, 
Enthusiasts,  fanatics,  villains,  faddists, 
seers,  and  merely  romantic  persons  form 
the  dramatis  persona.  It  is  woven  of 
texture  far  from  commonplace,  and,  it 
should  be  said,  not  after  a  pattern  in 
vog^e  to-day.  It  breathes,  too,  an  un- 
accustomed atmosphere,  more  religious, 
more  romantic  than  we  are  used  to, 
and  judged  by  all  our  present  stan- 
dards, at  least,  it  is  very  unconventional. 
Very  likely  Kriegspiel  will  not  remind 
you  of  any  novel  you  have  read  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  To  us  the  change  of 
air  was  refreshing,  though  we  vainly 
flourished  an  erasing  pencil  now  and 
again.  Mr.  Groome's  former  book.  In 
Gipsy  TentSy  prepared  us  for  the  scenes 
which  he  could  best  treat  of  in  fiction  ; 
and  it  is  the  gipsy  scenes  that  give  the 
story  its  greatest  value  and  charm.  He 
does  not  sentimentalise  over  these  wild 
folks  he  knows  so  intimately.  The  vil- 
lain of  the  piece  is  a  gipsy,  as  well  as 


the  devoted  girl  Sagul,  whom  most  of 
us  will  call  the  heroine  in  despite  of 
Marjory.  It  is  all  real — the  smell  of  the 
roadside  fire,  the  ill  language,  the  ven- 
omed  passions,  and  the  nameless  charm 
of  the  Romany  race.  The  story  turns 
on  the  tragic  events  that  were  the  con- 
sequence of  the  secret  and  unhappy  mar- 
riage of  an  English  baronet  with  a  gipsy 
beauty.  The  death  of  the  wife,  es- 
tranged from  her  husband,  rouses  the 
hate  and  vengeance  of  a  rejected  gipsy 
lover,  who  bides  his  time,  and,  after 
many  years,  murders  the  baronet  and 
kidnaps  the  heir,  whom  he  declares  to 
be  his  son.  You  may  have  your  own 
ideas  as  to  what  would  be  the  most 
pleasing  course  for  such  a  story  to  take. 
Mr.  Groome  has  his,  and  we  have  to 
accept  them.  Lionel,  the  kidnapped 
young  baronet,  is  saved  by  a  gipsy  girl, 
nursed  and  maintained  by  her  during  a 
long  illness.  But  he  does  not  fall  in 
love  with  Sagul  ;  and,  indeed,  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  an  alliance  with  the 
gipsy  race  are  all  that  are  most  prudent. 
But  then,  though  Lionel  is  the  hero,  the 
story  does  not  depend  on  him  for  its 
romance.  And  that  last  scene  with  the 
^yi"g  gipsy  girl  must  have  overcome 
some  of  the  priggishness  which  did  cer- 
tainly cling  about  this  very  nice  young 
man. 

"  The  tents  were  pitched  upon  the  western  hill- 
slope.  Beside  them  ran  Ofifa's  Dyke,  reared 
centuries  before  to  keep  out  the  Welsh  marauders  ; 
the  silver  Teme  flowed  beneath  ;  and  beyond 
stretched  the  beautiful  Welsh  country,  all  shim- 
mering through  the  soft  blue  wood-smoke  of  the 
fire  that  smouldered  outside.  Some  sat  within 
the  tent,  but  more  on  the  turf  without — the  children 
awe-struck,  puzzled.  The  sinking  sun  slanted 
through  the  tent  opening,  and  lighted  up  Sagul's 
face,  which  was  lighted  up,  too,  by  happy  recol- 
lections. For  Wanselo  was  playing  Scotch  melo- 
dies, dear  to  her  soul  from  those  old  Canongate 
days.  First,  the  *  Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,'  and 
then  from  its  stirring  tones  he  slid  imperceptibly 
into  the  tender  *  Farewell  to  Lochaber.'  And  as 
he  played,  he  cried  quietly,  big,  merry-faced 
Wanselo. 
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Play  that  again,  my  Wanselo.' 
"  And  Wanselo  did  play  it  again,  but  not  quite 
to   the  end,  for,  as   the  last  bar  opened,  Sagul 
died." 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  TOPHET.  By  Henry 
W.  Nevinson.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$i.oo. 

Mr.  Nevinson  published  a  volume  of 
stories  called  Slum  Stories  of  London  over 
a  year  ago,  which  insured  him  a  careful 
hearing  when  his  next  book  should  ap- 
pear. We  have  it  before  us  now,  and 
there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  his  pow- 
ers. The  stories  which  compose  this 
volume  are  for  the  most  part  grim  and 
relentless  studies  of  the  lives  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  in  a  mining  disttict  in 
England.  One  feels  that  Mr.  Nevin- 
son's  heart  beats  to  the  still,  sad  music 
of  humanity  ;  on  the  very  title-page  we 
are  met  by  the  spirit  of  mingled  pessi- 
mism and  gloomy  indignation  which 
troubles  the  artistic  setting  of  these  sto- 
ries, in  the  quotation  from  Carlyle  : 
"  The  cause  of  the  poor  in  God's  name 
and  the  Devil's  !" 

Wenley-on-the-Hill  has  been  taken  as 
the  name  of  a  cursed  spot  which  is  typi- 
cal, if  we  believe  the  author,  of  many 
others  in  England,  **  where  nature  and 
man  seem  to  have  combined  to  make 
a  desolation  and  call  it  wealth."  It 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Nevinson's  purpose  to 
make  us  feel  the  hopelessness  and  the 
degradation  of  these  **  dumb  driven  cat- 
tle,'* toiling  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end  with  no  thought  of  better  things, 
no  hope  of  better  days — living  in  a  land 
of  fire  and  iron  which  resembles  a  veri- 
table **  Valley  of  Tophet"— and  to  cast 
in  a  lurid  light  the  inhumanity  and  utter 
want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their 
employers.  It  is  the  old  feud  between 
labourer  and  capitalist,  but  presented  in 
this  form,  and  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood, 
the  conflict  is  brought  home  to  us  with 
terrible  force  and  irony.  Even  when 
the  light  of  love  enters  the  lives  of 
these  downtrodden  people,  it  seems 
but  to  aggravate  the  situation  and  to 
deepen  the  shadow  that  rests  upon 
them.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  the  common- 
place, unrelieved  and  unstrained  ;  but 
Mr.  Nevinson  knows  how  to  transform 
the  dull  and  sombre  by  the  sacrifices  of 
love  and  by  the  inherent  humour  that 
lies  in  all  life  if  you  go  deep  enough  to 
find  it.  For  he  is  first  and  foremost  an 
artist,  and  has  an  eye  for  colour  and 
proportion.     He  has  the  gift  of  making 


his  characters  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
and  he  always  wins  his  case.  From  the 
moment  that  he  has  your  attention,  he 
enlists  your  sympathy  and  compels  you 
to  see  what  he  sees.  The  first  story  in 
the  book  is  a  unique  conception,  and  is 
powerfully  portrayed.  The  others  vary 
and  will  perhaps  soon  be  forgotten,  but 
**  A  Vicarious  Sacrifice"  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  at  least  one  reader. 

FLOTSAM.      By    Henry    Seton     Merriman. 
New  York  :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Merriman  has  never  written  an  un- 
interesting or  a  commonplace  novel. 
He  is  a  student  of  mankind  of  a  very 
earnest  kind,  and  his  observations  run 
over  a  wide  area.  He  knows  men  under 
many  aspects  and  in  many  climates, 
while  his  changes  of  scene  have  invari- 
ably a  purpose  more  interesting  than 
the  provision  of  new  and  picturesque 
backgrounds.  Among  the  novelists  in 
the  second  rank  there  are  very  few  to- 
day who  put  more  genuine  ability  and 
mental  energy  into  their  work.  To  a 
critic  who  thinks  like  this,  one  thing 
about  these  stories  must  seem  astound- 
ing— the  extraordinary  divergence  be- 
tween the  worth  of  the  narrative  and  the 
characters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
general  reflections,  especially  those  of  a 
satirical  nature,  on  the  other.  In  one 
place,  and  the  novelist's  right  place,  of 
course,  he  is  original,  independent,  forci- 
ble ;  in  the  other,  he  attains  to  a  cheap, 
ill-tempered  smartness  which  is  entirely 
unworthy  of  him.  If  when  Mr.  Merriman 
is  feeling  indignant  he  would  not  snap 
out  a  reflection,  but  incorporate  his  dis- 
content in  a  personage,  all  would  come 
right.  For  his  characters  arc  not  often 
cheaply  made,  not  even  the  cheap  ones  ; 
they  are  mostly  embodied  truths,  while 
his  satire  otherwise  expressed  is  either 
unveracious  or  so  trite  as  not  to  be 
worth  mentioning.  It  is  a  weakness 
that  infects  all  his  work,  and  in  Flotsam 
it  is  the  more  apparent  because  he  has 
failed  to  rise  to  the  powerful  characteri- 
sation and  constructive  ability  of  his 
former  stories.  Flotsam  saw  the  light 
first  in  serial  form,  and  reads  as  if  it  had 
been  ground  out  to  fill  so  many  pages. 
Before  the  end  is  reached  the  author  is 
more  tired  if  possible  than  his  reader, 
and  seems  to  have  wearied  of  his  task. 
But  when  this  is  said  it  still  remains 
true  that  Flotsam  is  composed  of  inter- 
esting materials,  and  is  excellently  writ- 
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ten.  It  is  a  tale  of  life  in  India  early  in 
the  century,  and  has  for  a  background 
an  uprising  of  the  native  Indian  soldiers 
and  the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  central 
figure  of  the  scory  is  a  pathetic  one,  and 
is,  alas  !  too  true  to  life  in  many  re- 
spects. The  happy-go-lucky,  dare- 
devil, generous  young  fellow,  lacking 
moral  courage  and  capacity  to  over- 
come ;  succumbing  at  last  to  the  very 
weakness  inherent  in  his  good  qualities 
— a  prey  to  men  of  less  goodness  of 
heart,  but  greater  cleverness  and  intel- 
lectual calibre — is  a  tragedy  of  common 
occurrence.  The  story  does  not  rise 
above  tragic  commonplace,  and  as  this 
dominates  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
whole  novel,  the  reader  is  saddened  and 
depressed  when  he  quits  it. 


THE    GIRL    AT    BIRRELL'S. 

Heney.     New  York  :  Ward,  Lock  k  Bowden. 
$1.50. 


By    Thomas 


The  author  is  handicapped  by  the 
familiarity  of  the  motive  of  his  story. 
The  low-born  beauty  who  is  possessed 
of  a  mounting  ambition  has  appeared 
so  often  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  her  a 
new  aspect,  yet  Mr.  Heney  has  succeed- 
ed in  doing  this  to  an  acceptable  degree 
by  means  of  the  very  considerable  lit- 
erary art  revealed  in  the  development 
of  the  girl's  character,  and  still  more  by 
reason  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  same  causes  give  fresh  in- 
terest to  the  character  of  the  man,  who 
has  also  frequently  figured  in  fiction  as 
the  degenerate  son  of  a  respectable  fam- 
ily. Enveloped  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Australia,  which  is  created  with  unusual 
effectiveness,  and  cast  against  the 
strange  background  of  bush  life,  both 
the  exalted  barmaid  and  the  degraded 
gentleman  are  seen  in  a  new  light.  The 
work  owes,  indeed,  most  of  its  readable- 
ness  to  the  mise  en  seine.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  remote  and  mysterious  coun- 
try, with  its  almost  unimaginable  social 
conditions,  its  unfamiliar  occupations,  its 
semi-civilised  amusements,  its  indefin- 
able sadness,  takes  powerful  hold  on  the 
imagination.  The  occasional  sigh  of  the 
windy  ••  like  the  last  tremulous  sound 
of  a  far-off,  despairing  voice,"  leaving  a 
calm  even  more  sad,  in  which  arise  out 
of  the  hot  darkness  the  sharp  cries  of 
birdSy  eerie  sounds,  sobs,  choking  gur- 
gles, quick,  sudden  voices,  "  that  did 
not  so  much  suggest  the  presence  of 
living,  commonplace  creatures  as  scenes 


that  the  night  hid,**  casts  a  strange, 
haunting  spell  over  the  reader.  At  other 
moments  the  still  air  was  stirred  by  the 
slow,  heavy  beat  of  great,  unseen  wings, 
and  filled  with  unaccountable  wailing ; 
but  other  than  these  there  were  no 
sounds,  and  all  the  world  seemed  cover- 
ed by  a  dead  black  awful  silence.  When 
the  scene  changes  to  Melbourne  and  the 
more  ordinary  environments  of  city  life, 
the  fine  touch  of  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  work  disappears.  The  conclusion 
of  the  story  also  has  little  that  appeals  to 
us,  since  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  an  uncongenial  mar- 
riage between  a  weak  man  and  an  un- 
scrupulous woman.  Still  this  part  of 
the  work  is  short  in  comparison  with  the 
much  stronger  part,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  reservation  that  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  above  the  average  in  fresh- 
ness, in  literary  quality,  and  in  general 
interest. 

CAMILLA.     By   Richert  Von    Koch.     Boston: 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.     $1.25. 

And  still  **  sex  problems*'  continue  to 
be  propounded  in  fiction,  notwithstand- 
ing that  none  has  ever  yet  been  solved, 
and  that  most  likely  none  ever  can  be. 
The  latest  comes  from  the  far  North. 
These  things  always  come  from  the 
North  ;  the  South  leaves  them  for  con- 
vention— and  nature — to  settle.  One 
of  the  problems  of  this  translation  from 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  of  Richert  von 
Koch  is  the  old  question  of  equality  in 
the  marital  relation  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  some  men  and  all  wom- 
en ever  since  the  state  of  marriage  was 
instituted.  The  other  is  decidedly  new- 
er, and  deals  with  the  **  motive**  of 
female  virtue.  The  idea  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  novel  and  startling  ;  but  the 
frankness  and  calmness  with  which  the 
girl  heroine  discusses  it  with  her  lover 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  recent  **  purpose**  fiction.  It  is,  she 
argues,  neither  a  matter  of  conscience 
nor  of  preference,  but  solely  and  simply 
a  requirement  of  caste.  The.  lover  is 
dumb  with  astonishment  and  horror. 
The  lovers  in  problem  novels  always  are 
dummies.  His  mother,  however,  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  upon  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  these  sentiments  of  her 
prospective  daughter-in-law,  and  pro- 
claims that  the  girl  is  a  monster  of  im- 
morality in  her  heart,  whatever  she  may 
be  in  her  life.     And  yet  the  old  woman 
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shows  herself  more  immoral  than  the 
girl  in  that  she  urges  an  immediate 
marriage,  to  be  followed  by  an  early 
divorce,  as  the  surest  and  speediest 
means  of  curing  her  son's  infatuation. 

Altogether  the  story  is  the  most  deca- 
dent of  the  decadence,  and  the  reforma- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  character 
and  in  the  views  of  the  heroine  toward 
the  end  of  the  book  does  not  remove 
the  shock  of  the  first  impression. 

A  STRANGE,  SAD  CONf EDY.  By  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell.  New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  only  strange  thing  about  the 
**  comedy"  is  that  a  writer  of  the  au- 
thor's experience  should  have  attempted 
to  realise  in  any  such  offhand  manner  a 
type  which  has  eluded  the  most  earnest 
efforts  of  the  ablest  pens.  The  only  sad 
thing  about  the  *'  comedy"  is  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  failure  at  this  point.  As 
a  Southerner  the  author  knew  of  course 
the  difficulty  if  not  the  impossibility  of 
portraying  in  fiction  the  Southern  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school.  She  must  also 
have  known  that  of  all  those  who  have 
made  the  attempt,  no  one  has  achieved 
success.  There  are  several  interesting 
and  artistic  caricatures  like  Colonel  Carter 
and  T/ie  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stocky 
and  there  is  one  fine  and  faithful  silhouette 
in  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky," 
but  the  full-face,  full-length  likeness  has 
never  been  produced.  Miss  Seawell's 
limning  has  touches  of  truth,  but  they 
verge  upon  burlesque  and  are  wholly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  environment 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  story. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  identify  a  Colonel 
Corbin  with  Newport  as  to  place  Colonel 
Newcome  in  Wall  Street.  The  scenes 
which  are  cast  in  Virginia  are  truer  but 
not  newer  than  the  description  of  the 
Anglomania  that  rages  at  Newport. 
Virginia  has  framed  a  good  deal  of  fic- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  fresh  in  the 
framing  of  this.  The  endless  procession 
of  little  black  batter-cake  bearers  that 
runs  between  the  kitchen  and  the  din- 
ing-room has  figured  in  almost  every 
Southern  story  ;  and  it  must  be  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  a  writer,  in 
describing  it,  compared  it  to  an  antique 
frieze.  This  part  of  the  work,  which  is 
slight  and  light,  and  fairly  good  of  its 
kind,  might  have  found  an  audience  had 
not  the  attempt  to  realise  the  character 
of  the  colonel  lifted  the  work  above  the 
commonplace  only  to  let  it  fall. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  STOIC.  By  Cornelia 
Atwood  Pratt.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $1.25. 

It  is  quite  delightful  now  and  then  to 
have  ancient  truisms  ptesented  by  a 
young  writer  as  personally  conducted 
discoveries.  It  almost  makes  the  reader 
feel  young,  and  an  innocent  affectation 
of  decadence  on  the  part  of  the  author 
doesn't  lessen  the  naive  effect.  The 
daughter  of  a  Stoic  is  the  well-known 
young  person  who  dominates  the  first 
novel  of  the  average  young  woman 
writer.  She  would  have  been  easily 
recognisable  without  the  assurance  that 
she  is  **  mentally  wideawake  and  emo- 
tionally still  asleep  ;**  that  **  seeing  the 
world  means  for  a  woman  making  the 
acquaintance  of  man  ;**  that  **  love  is 
very  serious,  and  may  make  life  tragic  ;*' 
and  that  it  is  **a  high-souled  pagan 
gentleman"  who  teaches  the  young  per- 
son the  truth  of  all  these  truisms.  Only 
in  one  instance  is  she  different  from  her 
prototype,  and  this  is  in  her  remarkable 
and  rather  startling  appeal  to  the  pagan 
to  help  her  **  do  justice  to  life."  But 
whatever  the  young  person  meant,  if  any- 
thing, the  proposal  results  in  nothing 
more  serious  than  the  turn  of  a  phrase. 
This  trick  of  phrase-turning  and  a  ten- 
dency toward  alliteration  constitute,  in 
fact,  the  most  distinctive  and  exasper- 
ating feature  of  the  work.  Such  sen- 
tences as, 

"  Books  did  not  tell  him,  nor  the  crude,  glit- 
tering prosperity  of  the  oxygenated  life  around 
him.  .  .  .  Mellower  civilisations  whispered  to 
him  the  unthought-of  tidings  that  the  word  of 
salvation  was  beauty.  .  .  .  Inherited  wealth 
without  intelligence  bewildered  this  man's  untu- 
tored sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  .  .  .  Soft- 
toned  tapestry  sweeping  aside," 

sacrifice  sense  to  sound  (to  imitate  the 
methods  of  the  writer)  until  all  sense 
of  reality  is  lost.  The  book  may,  per- 
haps, be  best  summed  up  as  an  awk- 
ward attempt  to  follow  the  lead  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes. 

THE  FLAW  IN  THE  MARBLE.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    75  cts. 

FROM  WHOSE  BOURNE.  By  Robert  Barr. 
New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
75  cts. 

These  two  little  volumes  appearing 
together  in  red  and  silver  look  like 
twins,  but  the  resemblance  goes  no 
farther  than  the  garish  cover.  The 
work  of  the  anonymous  writer  is  merely 
another  of  its  myriad  kind  that  long  ago 
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Stereotyped  the  cold,  cruel  lady  with 
the  melancholy  smile  and  the  inscruta- 
ble past,  and  that  always  turns  out  to  be 
more  or  less  unsavoury.  It  differs  from 
the  mass  only  in  the  greater  vagueness 
of  its  motive,  the  greater  clumsiness  of 
its  style,  and  the  inconsequence  and 
delay  of  the  denouement.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Robert  Barr,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fresh  in  conception,  dashing  in  execu- 
tion, and  rushes  to  its  destination  with 
characteristic  bang.  It  is,  in  fact,  full  of 
that  indefinable  quality  which  gives  life 
to  everything  that  the  author  touches 
— even  though  it  be,  as  in  this  case,  the 
realm  of  spooks  ;  and  which  prevents  his 
work  being  dull  or  displeasing — even 
when  he  splits  the  infinitive.  Seriously 
it  is  a  lively  little  book  that  may  amuse 
an  idle  moment,  but  it  will  add  nothing 
to  the  reputation  won  by  In  the  Midst  of 
Alarms  and  A  Woman  Intervenes ;  for 
while  it  is  true  that  neither  of  these 
stories  read  the  author's  title  clear  to 
distinctly  literary  recognition,  yet  both 
have  in  abundance  the  spirit,  originality, 
and  dash  that  finer  technical  work  often 
lacks,  together  with  a  serious  purpose 
and  a  unity  of  construction  that  are 
wholly  absent  from  this  hasty,  imper- 
fectly digested  sketch. 

THE   BABE,   B.A.     By    Edward     F.   Benson. 
N«w  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when 
as  well  as  why  Mr.  **  Dodo"  Benson  (as 
he  is  called  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
poet  brother,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson)  wrote 
the  book  that  has  just  appeared.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that,  after  having  dem- 
onstrated through  Dodo  and  The  Rubicon 
that  he  could  do  extraordinary  things, 
even  though  he  might  not  be  able  to 
make  literature,  he  should  give  himself 
to  anything  so  utterly  aimless,  so  mean- 
ingless, so  indescribably  dull  as  this. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  amateurish 
air  about  the  work,  an  actually  infan- 
tile manner,  that  would  seem  to  make 
its  writing  antedate  anything  else  from 
the  author.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  runs  between  the  lines  a 
decadent  suggestiveness  —  making  its 
foolish  feebleness  evil — that  seems  emi- 
nently up  to  date.  On  one  page  we 
have  this  kind  of  inanity  : 

"  The  Babe  was  continuing  to  eat  strawberries 
with  a  pensive  air ;  and  having  finished  the  dish, 
be  looked  round  pensively,  and  Reggie  caught  his 
eve.  '  Yoa  mustn't  eat  any  more,  Babe,'  he  said  ; 
'it's  after  twelve,  and  we're  going  out  at  eight 


to-morrow,  and  we  have  to  get  back  to  Prince's 
Gate.'  The  Babe  sighed.  *  Mr.  Sykes  will  be 
waiting  up  for  us,'  he  said  ;  *  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  go.     He  will  lose  his  beauty  sleep.' " 

On  another  page  we  have  another  kind 
less  innocent,  and  not  more  interesting  : 

^,'* '  It  is  quite  true,'  said  the  Babe  in  a  hollow 
voice.  *  I  have  tried  to  go  to  the  devil,  and  I 
can't.  It  is  the  most  tedious  process.  Virtue 
and  simplicity  are  stamped  on  my  face  and  my 
nature.  I  am  like  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  was  really 
cut  out  to  be  a  milkmaid.  I  don't  want  to  get 
drunk,  nor  to  cultivate  the  lower  female.  The 
more  wine  I  drink,  the  sleepier  I  get ;  I  have  to 
pinch  myself  to  keep  awake,  and  I  should  be  sleep- 
ing like  a  dead  pig  long  before  I  got  the  least  in- 
toxicated. .  .  .  We  are  going  to  call  on  obscure 
dons  every  afternoon  and  speak  to  them  of  the 
loveliness  of  life,  for  the  majority  of  them  have 
no  conception  of  it.  Their  lives  are  bounded  by 
narrow  horizons,  and  the  only  glimpse  they  catch 
of  the  great  world  is  their  bed-maker  as  she  car- 
ries out  their  slop-pail  from  their  bedroom.*  " 

But  faugh  !  why  quote  more  of  the 
revolting  twaddle  ?  It  is  not  likely  to 
do  any  harm.  Its  very  dulness  will  be 
a  protection  from  its  depravity. 

WILL  O'  THE  WASP:  A  SEA  YARN  OF 
THE  WAR  OF  '12.  Edited  by  Henry  Law- 
rence, U.  S.  N.,  and  now  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  first  time.  By  Robert  Cameron 
Rogers.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Rogers's  story  of  naval  adventure 
is  based  on  a  filmy  tradition  respecting 
the  fate  of  an  American  corvette,  the 
Wasp^  in  the  last  war  with  England. 
The  tradition,  though  slender  in  itself 
and  of  minor  importance,  has  sufficed 
for  the  weaving  of  a  good  sea  yarn,  a 
tale  of  rare  dare-deviltry  and  rollicking 
sea  sport,  with  enough  of  humanity  and 
feminine  cajolery  in  it  to  touch  the 
heart.  As  the  prologue  avers,  **  it  has 
the  ring  of  truth  about  it,  and  gives  one 
a  version  of  the  end  of  the  gallant 
Blakely  and  his  sloop-of- war,  *  *  which 
we  may  adopt  as  history  or  fiction,  as 
the  mood  fits.  Mr.  Rogers  tells  his 
story  with  the  relish  and  bonhomie  of  a 
good  raconteur,  and  holds  the  interest 
of  the  reader  unflaggingly  to  the  end. 
But  while  the  book  is  well  worth  read- 
ing and  preserving  for  its  spirited  ad- 
venturous tale  and  cleverly  conceived 
rendering  of  a  nebulous  and  unaccount- 
able incident  in  our  historic  annals,  we 
see  no  reason  for  urging  the  author  to 
continue  his  departure  from  poetry, 
where  in  his  volume  of  poems.  The  Wind 
in  the  Clearings  he  showed  a  distinction 
that  his  prose  does  not  possess.      We 
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want  to  hear  from  him  again  in  what  is 
unquestionably  his  proper  metier — let 
those  who  can  write  tales  of  adventure 
with  the  magic  of  romance  to  enthrall 
us  which  he  lacks.  The  true  spirit  of 
romance  IViii  o'  the  Wasp  has  not  ;  it  is 
a  diversion,  and  amuses  us,  but  does 
not  capture  the  imagination.  It  is  only 
in  his  poetry  that  we  take  Mr.  Rogers 
seriously,  and  there  he  is  a  master  in 
his  own  field. 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  KING  JAMES.     By  Sland- 
ish  O'Grady.   Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  LippincoU  Co. 

Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  has  fine  imagi- 
native powers  and  likewise  a  strong 
affection  for  ceitain  old  conventions. 
We  wonder  which  will  gain  him  most 
success  in  the  end.  In  his  stories  of  ad- 
venture the  trail  of  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  is  always  visible.  A  love  of 
mechanical  contrivances  and  a  delight 
in  inventing  something  approaching  to 
the  resources  of  civilisation  for  his  hid- 
den caverns,  should  win  him  the  hearty 
interest  of  all  boys.  Here  in  this  story 
they  can  give  way  to  it  with  great  plausi- 
bility, for  the  cavern  in  Lan  Bran  was 
prepared  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  one 
time  with  the  thought  that  it  might  shel- 
ter King  James.  Charmingly  boyish, 
too,  is  his  stage  machinery  of  subter- 
ranean passages,  the  battering  ram,  ap- 
pearing just  when  it  is  wanted,  the  dun- 
geons, and  the  frequently  used  rack  in 
Dun-Randal-on-the-Sea,  where  dwelt 
the  irredeemably  black-hearted  and 
most  handsome  villains — Sir  Theodore 
and  his  sons.  Of  far  higher  delight  are 
the  occasional  flashes  of  poetry  that  illu- 
mine the  tale.  A  reader  feels  the  warn- 
ing and  confiding  hand  of  Sheela  given 
secretly  to  the  one  true  man  in  the  black 
castle  ;  and,  clumsy  idiot  though  that 
hero  be,  he  has  all  the  world  that  reads 
his  tale  in  love  with  his  love  story. 
When  he  gets  his  chance  of  being  a  man 
and  of  saving  Sheela  who  had  saved 
him,  he  proves  that  he  is  not  emotion- 
ally dull.  A  moment  of  force  and  ex- 
altation is  described  as  such  a  moment 
deserves.  There  are  attempts  at  psy- 
chology in  the  treatment  of  the  charac- 
ters which  are  not  completely  success- 
ful, but  Lieutenant  O'Mally  is  a  pleasant 
fellow,  and  Sheela  is  a  star.  The  story 
may  not  be  any  measure  of  Mr. 
O'Grady's  power,  but  here  as  elsewhere 
his  direct  appeal  to  the  romance  in  us 
cannot  be  withstood. 


A  VENETIAN  JUNE.     By  Anna  Fuller.     New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $i.oo. 

A  Venetian  June  is  literally  the  tour- 
ist's June  in  Venice,  not  the  year-in, 
year-out  life  with  the  people  which  made 
their  most  sympathetic  and  intimate 
biographer,  Mr.  Howells.  If  Venetian 
Life  gave  us  Venice  from  the  inside,  A 
Venetian  June  certainly  gives  us  Venice 
from  the  outside  with  the  same  perfec- 
tion— ^just  that  casual  vision  of  her  which 
the  summer  traveller  gets,  and  which  yet 
has  so  lastingly  a  humanising  effect  on 
the  imagination.  Miss  Fuller  has  sketch- 
ed Venice  with  as  much  ease  and  simplic- 
ity as  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith — clearness 
and  grace  are  always  her  distinguishing 
qualities.  And  the  pleasure  of  it  all  is 
that  she  has  carried  along  the  thread  of 
the  story  that  links  together  her  Vene- 
tian pictures  without  for  a  moment  for- 
getting that  Venice  is  her  subject,  and 
that  no  story  is  in  place  which  does  not 
illustrate  and  give  voicb  to  its  genius — 
a  difficult  problem  when  one  is  just  a 
tourist  after  all,  and  has  to  draw  one's 
human  interest  from  the  American  trav- 
eller !  It  is  a  light  and  charming  sketch, 
this  story  of  two  American  girls  in  Ven- 
ice— one  of  them  soft  and  still  and 
sweet  as  a  Madonna  of  Sodorna,  to  whom 
coming  to  Venice  is  coming  into  her  birth- 
right ;  and  the  other  young,  brilliant,  and 
assured,  who  is  startled  into  a  **  soul" 
there  as  she  first  touches  the  emotion 
which  is  the  birth-throe  of  art.  The 
reader  is  so  resigned  to  incongruous 
love  stories  strung  on  to  authors*  foreign 
note-books  that  he  is  peculiarly  touched 
by  anything  so  harmonious.  Then  Mr. 
George  Sloane  has  given  the  final  touch 
of  charm  to  the  small  book  by  his  really 
fascinating  little  pictures — the  Salute, 
San  Marco,  Torcello — magic  names  ! — 
that  is,  if  •*  Uncle  Dan"  isn't  the  final 
charm  after  all.  It  was  just  like  Miss 
Fuller  to  create  so  thoroughly  a  delight- 
ful uncle,  who  would  let  his  nieces  have 
so  thoroughly  a  good  time  ! 

LIFE  IN  ARCADIA.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.75. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  sketches  and  stories 
make  a  pleasant  book.  They  are  of 
many  complexions — gay,  humorous, 
tragic,  and  rhapsodical — and  it  must  be 
said,  of  many  qualities.  There  is  some 
talk  of  art  in  his  dedication.  It  is  agree- 
able to  talk  of  art,  but  the  mention 
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it  brings  responsibilities.  Not  a  third 
of  the  things  here  have  anything  to  do 
with  art  at  all,  though,  we  repeat,  most 
of  them  are  pleasant  reading.  We  like 
Mr.  Fletcher  best  when  we  are  not 
forced  to  imagine  him  imitating  Addi- 
son, or  Mr.  Hardy's  rustic  humour,  or 
some  one  else  who  has  before  him  imi- 
tated a  seventeenth  century  imitation  of 


Arcadia.  He  can  tell  a  plain  rustic  tale 
plainly,  and  he  does  so  a  good  many 
times  in  the  section  called  "  Life's  Trag- 
edy,** though  the  lighter  ones,  like 
*•  Love  and  the  Law,"  **  The  Elector," 
and  **  A  Pillar  of  the  Church,"  have  a 
directness,  brevity,  and  lightness  that 
raise  him  to  the  rank  of  the  skilled 
story-writer. 
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SOCIAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  Addresses 
to  Ethical  Societies.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  Two 
Volumes.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$3.00. 

In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 
phen has  collected  the  papers  on  ethical 
subjects  which  from  time  to  time  during 
recent  years  he  has  addressed  to  the 
ethical  societies  of  London.  Some  of 
them  have  already  been  published  in 
various  magazines,  but  had  they  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  without  resurrec- 
tion, the  public  would  have  had  ground 
of  complaint.  For  nothing  which  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  has  given  to  the  world, 
not  even  his  English  Thought  in  the  Eight- 
tenth  Century^  is  better  fitted  to  contribute 
to  clear  thinking  on  subjects  of  urgent 
importance,  or  worthily  to  exhibit  the 
strong  and  subtle  dialectic  and  trenchant 
style  of  the  most  serious  critic  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  minds  of  this  genera- 
tion. The  subjects  handled  are  precise- 
ly those  ethical  problems  which  equally 
vex  the  philosopher  and  the  man  in  the 
street :  competition,  luxury,  heredity, 
the  vanity  of  philosophising,  Professor 
Huxley's  contention  that  the  cosmic 
process  is  at  war  with  moral  progress. 
On  all  of  these  themes  much  has  already 
been  written,  but  those  who  have  most 
eagerly  followed  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  their  discussion  will  be  the 
readiest  to  acknowledge  that  in  these  es- 
says a  forward  step  has  definitely  been 
taken. 

As  six  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  each 
volume,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
call  attention  to  all  the  essays.  In  the 
pap>er  on  '*  The  Morality  of  Competi- 
tion" he  dwells  on  the  impossibility  of 
getting  rid  of  it. 

"  So  lon^  as  human  nature  varies  indefinitely, 
so  long  as  we  have  knaves  and  honest  men,  sin- 
ners and  saints,  cowards  and  heroes,  some  process 


of  energetic  and  active  sifting  is  surely  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  social  health  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  that  is  conceivable  without 
some  process  df  active  and  keen  competition." 

For  the  evils  which  result  from  com- 
petition he  has  no  specific.  The  ideal 
state  in  which  competition  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  proc- 
ess of  bringing  about  the  best  possible 
distribution  of  the  whole  social  forces, 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  is  scarce- 
ly within  sight.  At  present  we  can  only 
aim  at  eliminating  from  competition 
whatever  is  dishonourable,  at  spreading 
enlightenment  and  good  feeling,  and  at 
helping  the  unfortunate.  This  may  not 
seem  very  helpful.  But  Mr.  Stephen  is 
not  a  practical  politician,  but  a  critic 
and  a  philosopher. 

In  dealing  with  that  last  utterance  of 
Professor  Huxley  in  which  the  philo- 
sophical man  of  science  seemed  to  be- 
tray an  uneasy  consciousness  that  his 
science  and  his  philosophy  were  pulling 
him  asunder,  Mr.  Stephen  effectively 
shows  that  it  is  only  a  crude  and  lop- 
sided idea  of  the  cosmic  process  which 
can  be  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with 
moral  progress.  Alongside  of  the  de- 
structive and  self-assertive  elements  in 
man  and  beast  which  are  developed  by 
the  struggle  for  existence  there  are  also 
evolved  tacit  alliances  and  an  energetic 
altruism.  The  struggle  for  life  among 
the  lower  animals  necessarily  involves 
co-operation  :  one  race  cannot  exist 
without  the  existence  of  others.  These 
tacit  alliances  are  recognised  and  re- 
spected by  man  in  so  far  as  he  becomes 
a  reasonable  being.  The  altruism  which 
is  instinctive  in  the  animal  mother  and 
mate  is  an  essential  element  in  evolution. 
Here  Mr.  Stephen  follows  a  line  of 
thought  with  which  Professor  Drum- 
nond  has  made  us  familiar.     But  Mr, 
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Stephen  shows  how  those  tacit  alliances 
and  altruism  become  moral  ;  how  the 
elements  of  moral  progress  are  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  cosmic  process,  and  not 
its  reversal.  Morality  proper  begins 
when  sympathy  begins,  when  we  really 
desiie  the  happiness  of  others,  and  when 
our  conduct  is  governed  by  this  desire. 

*'  This,  indubitably,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
changes,  the  critical  fact  which  decides  whether 
we  are  to  regard  conduct  simply  as  useful,  or  also 
to  regard  it  as  moral  in  the  strictest  sense.  But 
I  should  still  call  it  a  development,  and  not  a  re- 
versal of  the  previous  process.  The  conduct 
which  we  call  virtuous  is  the  same  conduct  exter- 
nally which  we  before  regarded  as  useful.  The 
difference  is  that  the  simple  fact  of  its  utility, 
that  is,  of  its  utility  to  others  and  to  the  race  in 
general,  has  now  become  also  the  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  the  action  as  well  as  the  implicit  cause  of 
the  action." 

The  blind  instincts  operating  in  par- 
ents and  mates  are  the  germ  out  of  which 
has  sprung  all  that  we  now  recognise  as 
morality.  This  may  seem  somewhat 
hard  on  the  animals,  to  whom  no  credit 
for  sympathy  is  given,  and  whose  affec- 
tions are  reduced  to  apparently  auto- 
matic instincts.  But  the  paper  should 
be  read  and  taken  to  heart.  Equally 
worth  pondering  and  even  more  sugges- 
tive are  the  papers  on  Heredity,  Punish- 
ment, and  the  Vanity  of  Philosophising  ; 
while  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
all  writers,  and  especially  journalists, 
will  be  the  better  for  the  advice  tendered 
to  them  in  the  essay  on  *'  The  Duties  of 
Authors.'* 

HUMAN  PROGRESS  :  WHAT  CAN  MAN  DO 
TO  FURTHER  IT?  By  Thomas  S.  Blair, 
A.M.  (Harvard.)  New  York  :  William  R.  Jen- 
kins.   $1.50. 

The  design  contemplated  in  the  prem- 
ises of  this  work  is  very  admirably  and 
briefly  put  in  the  closing  chapter,  en- 
titled **  Practice."  The  author  an- 
nounces it  with  **  feelings  of  the  fullest 
confidence,"  and  declares  that  **  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  labour  class,  by  the  la- 
bour class,  for  the  labour  class,  intelli- 
gently administered,  is  the  best  of  gov- 
ernments for  every  class."  Here  there 
is  no  mistaking  his  meaning.  Withal, 
there  is  throughout  the  volume  a  con- 
summate absence  of  the  dictatorial  spirit. 
Indeed,  an  instance  of  the  author's  mod- 
esty at  the  very  outset  declares  his 
treatise  to  be  **  nothing  more  than  a 
connected  series  of  suggestions,  tenta- 
tive and  conjectural  rather  than  asser- 


tive." It  is,  however,  rather  more  than 
this,  and  supersedes  in  sobriety  not  a 
few,  presumably,  more  ambitious  vol- 
umes of  a  similar  type. 

Starting  in  search  of  a  **  working 
hypothesis,"  the  author  at  once  im- 
presses his  reader  with  the  intimate  a» 
quaintance  he  has  made  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Auguste  Comte,  a  line  of 
thought  which  subordinates  all  abstract 
reasoning  and  the  scio  of  things  to  prac- 
tical effort  and  effect.  Under  this  head 
we  find  ourselves  being  asked,  "What 
can  man  do  to  further  man's  progress  ?" 
and  connoting  the  inadequate  efforts  of 
the  philosophers  to  supply  a  formula, 
the  manner  and  methods  of  the  busi- 
ness man  at  once  attract  and  hold  the 
author  to  what  he  deems  a  new  discov- 
ery. In  this,  however,  he  displays  a 
laudable  toleration  of  all  conflicting 
opinions.  Meanwhile,  he  is  himself  sur- 
prised at  the  easy  increment  of  material 
and  data  developed  at  every  step  of  the 
inquiry,  until  the  prescribed  limitations 
of  the  volume  leave  scarcely  room  for 
all  that  might  be  urged. 

Summing  up  the  result,  we  are  ac- 
corded an  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  human  knowledge,  which  conducts 
us  to  the  winding  ways  of  cosmic  phi- 
losophy and  the  empirical  theory  of 
Cosmos.  Under  the  theory  of  human 
progress,  the  want  hypothesis  of  sociol- 
ogy is  treated  rather  more  fully,  and 
culminates  in  shaping  the  original  de- 
sign, **  a  system  of  business  economics." 
In  our  opinion  the  author  lays  too 
much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  link- 
ing what  he  terms  the  agnostic  and 
spiritual  systems  of  ethics  ;  a  connec- 
tion, nowadays,  neither  given  nor  im- 
plied in  the  premises  of  any  sane  philos- 
ophy, nor  found  necessary — save  in  an 
experimental  sense — in  the  chemistry  of 
human  progress. 

If  we  accept  the  prolixity  of  certain 
sentences — those  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  words — the  style  is  good,  and 
the  forces  of  contention  well  distributed. 
Indeed,  this  volume  may  be  accepted  as 
adding  one  more  valuable  chapter  to 
the  concrete  science  of  human  progress. 
While  it  sometimes  attaches  undue  im- 
portance to  the  unknowable  in  things 
philosophical,  it  at  the  same  time  modi- 
fies the  weight  not  infrequently  thrown 
upon  the  extremes  of  theory,  and  places 
us  en  rapport  with  some  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  day. 
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PRIMARY  FACTORS  OF  ORGANIC  EVOLU- 
TION. By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D.  Chicago  : 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.     $2.00. 

The  ever  widening  question  of  organic 
evolution  finds  another  invaluable  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence,  which  through 
the  volume  before  us  binds  more  closely 
the  palaeontologic  record  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  science  discoveries — the  evo- 
lutionary theory.  In  the  present  work  the 
author,  believing  most  in  palaeontologic 
research  as  an  aid  to  demonstrating  ac- 
tual lines  of  descent,  strikes  out  into  a 
path  somewhat  divergent  to  that  follow- 
ed by  Darwin  or  Weismann  and  others, 
who  drew  their  scientific  sustenance 
more  from  the  facts  of  oecology  and  the 
science  of  embryology  than  otherwise. 
Impressed  with  the  researches  of  La- 
marck, Dr.  Cope's  work  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  plea  in  their  favour.  In  this  he  is  not 
alone,  as  many  American  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropean zoologists  profess  a  deep-root- 
ed friendship  for  that  great  scientist. 
Quite  recently  palaeontological  evi- 
dence has  been  on  the  increase,  and  in 
order  to  place  this  in  court,  Dr.  Cope's 
book  of  547  pages  and  120  carefully 
drawn  illustrations  is  submitted.  His 
research  proceeds  on  the  assumption — 
and  rightly — that  a  good  and  efficient 
cause  underlies  all  variations  in  the 
characteristics  of  organised  beings. 
Herein  he  practically  takes  Mr.  Ro- 
manes to  task,  who,  in  his  Darwin  .  .  . 
and  Post' Danvinian  QuestionSy  alleges  of 
Neo-Lamarckians  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  failed  to  distinguish  between 
**  statement  of  facts  in  terms  of  a  propo- 
sition, and  an  explanation  of  them  in 
terms  of  causality." 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
are  making  rapid  headway  with  their 
sumptuous  edition  of  Captain  Marryat's 
novels.  Within  the  month  we  have  re- 
ceived four  volumes  of  this  fine  sub- 
scription edition  containing  Snarleyyaw  ; 
or,  the  Dog  Fiend ;  The  Phantom  Ship; 
Percival  Keene  ;  and  Joseph  Rushbrook  ; 
or,  the  Poacher,  (Price,  $3.50  per  vol- 
ume.) Twelve  volumes  of  the  twenty- 
four,  which  will  complete  the  set,  have 
now  appeared.  The  excellence  of  the 
book-making,  the  artistic  merit  of  the 
etchings,  and  the  skilled  workmanship 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  editing  combine  to 
make  this   edition    as    handsome  and 


definitive  as  any  one  could  wish  who 
would  add  this  prince  of  entertainers  to 
their  library. The  same  firm  con- 
tinue to  put  out  the  subscription  edition 
of  Charles  Lever's  works,  the  latest 
novels  to  be  added  being  Davenport 
Dunn  ;  One  of  Them  ;  A  Day's  Ride :  A 
Life's  Romance  ;  Barrington  ;  Luttrell  of 
Arran  ;  and  Tony  Butler.  (Price,  $2.50 
per  volume.)  We  have  frequently  em- 
phasised the  worth  and  beauty  of  these 
books  on  previous  occasions  as  they 
have  appeared,  and  feel  that  there  is  no 
further  need  to  bespeak  the  merits  of 
this  edition  to  lovers  of  Lever  or  enter- 
taining literature. Mr.  Caspar  Whit- 
ney's simple  and  straightforward  narra- 
tive of  his  six  months'  journey  On  Snow- 
Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  has  been  reissued  in  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  book  which  contains 
much  new  material.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  journey  was  to  shoot  musk- 
oxen  and  wood-bison,  and  every  man 
with  the  instinct  of  sport  in  him  will 
enjoy  these  pages  of  perilous  adventure 
in  pursuit  of  game.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.    Price,   $3.50.) Lapsus  Calami, 

and  Other  Verses,  by  James  K.  Stephens, 
not  only  now  contains  the  poems  pub- 
lished in  the  original  edition  of  Lapsus 
Calami  oi  1891,  but  is  intended  as  a  com- 
plete and  final  edition  of  all  his  poems. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant young  men  of  his  day,  and  his  prem- 
ature end  in  1892,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  was  a  source  of  keen  re- 
gret to  all  his  friends.  These  poems  by 
no  means  represent  the  man  or  give 
body  to  the  great  hopes  which  he  raised 
among  his  contemporaries  ;  they  were 
for  the  most  part  an  amusement  to  him, 
and  were  thrown  off  on  various  occasions 
at  college.  But  one  has  only  to  read  a 
poem  or  two  to  feel  at  the  outset  that 
here  they  have  no  ordinary  versifier, 
but  a  mind  of  profound  feeling,  resilient 
wit,  and  buoyant  humour,    f  The  Macmil- 

lan  Company.    Price,  $2.00.) Messrs. 

Lee  and  Shepard  publish  a  little  book 
(price,  $1.00)  which,  being  **  a  critique 
of  Benjamin  Kidd's  Social  Evolution,'* 
might  seem  a  trifle  belated,  but  the  au- 
thor's handling  of  the  subject  makes  his 
contribution  timely  and  instructive. 
Not  only  does  the  Rev.  Franklin  M. 
Sprague — known  already  as  the  author 
of  Socialism — in  The  Laws  of  Social  Evo- 
lution present  a  critical  examination  of 
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Mr.  Kidd's  once  famous  book,  but  he  book  is  decidedly  readable,  and  its  con- 
formulates  a  statement  of  the  true  prin-  structiveplan  commends  it  to  the  general 
ciples  which  ought  to  govern  social  prog-  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student.  (Price, 
ress  according  to   his    theories.      The  $i.oo.) 


SLUMBER-SONG. 

(HESTER   STREET,  NEW   YORK.) 

Sewing,  sewing,  sewing,  sewing. 

(Hush,  my  baby,  sleep,  oh  sleep  !) 
Bread  is  dear  and  rent  is  owing — 

Only  human  lives  are  cheap  : 
All  uncaring,  all  unknowing, 
God  is  hid  in  heaven  deep. 
While  thy  mother's  tears  are  flowing. 

Dearest,  sleep  ! 
Sleep  ! 

Sighing,  sighing,  sighing,  sighing. 

(Sleep,  my  sweet  one,  sleep  and  dream  !) 
Lo,  the  weary  needle  flying 

Down  the  endless,  hateful  seam. 
Makes  its  thin,  metallic  crying. 

Gives  its  sharp,  malefic  gleam. 
While  the  dreary  night  is  dying. 

Dearest,  dream  ! 
Dream  ! 

Weeping,  weeping,  weeping,  weeping. 

(Dream,  my  dailing,  dream  and  rest !) 
Now  the  happy  world  is  sleeping. 
Lamb  in  fold  and  bird  in  nest, 
Savage  hunger,  wolf- like  leaping. 

Gnaws  the  shrunken,  milkless  breast. 
While  the  cruel  dawn  comes  creeping. 

Dearest,  rest ! 

Rest  ! 

Sewing,  sewing,  sewi«g,  sewing. 

(Sleep  to  death,  my  dear  one,  sleep  !) 
All  the  sad  world's  tears  are  flowing  : 

If  thou  live  thou,  too,  must  weep. 
Arbiter  all-just,  all-knowing. 

Dost  Thou  watch  from  heaven  deep  ? 
While  the  dreadful  day  is  growing. 

Dearest,  sleep  ! 
Sleep  ! 

F^rUy  A.  Child. 
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Princes  Street.     1866. 
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Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly.     1882. 

II  i2mo.  Half  Title,  Title,  Dedication,  Preface. 
Pp.  xxviii.  Contents,  i  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp. 
1-397  (verso  blank),  i  blank  leaf.  Advertisements. 
Pp.  32.  Nos.  L.  IL,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.. 
appeared  in  "  Cornhill  Magazine;"  No.  III.,  **  New 
Quarterly;"  No.  IX.,  •*  Macmillan's."  In  Vol. 
XIV.,  *•  Thistle"  edition  of  Stevenson,  appears  for 
the  first  time,  **  Popular  Authors,"  **  Gentlemen" 
and  **  Some  Gentlemen  in  Fiction,"  which  are 
reprinted  from  '*  Scribner's."  Reissued  in  1888  on 
large  paper  (100  printed). 


XIX. 

Beau  Austin  :  A  Play  in  Four  Acts  by 
William  Ernest  Henley  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. Printed  by  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  for 
private  circulation  only.     1884. 

^  i2mo.  Pp.  46,  I  unnumbered  leaf.  Issued 
in  pink  cover. 

XX. 

Macaire.  a  Melodramatic  Farce  in  Three  Acts, 
by  William  Ernest  Henley  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Printed  by  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Edinburgh, 
for  private  circulation  only.     1885. 

^  i2mo.  Dedication  and  Title,  2  unnumbered 
leaves.     Pp.  40.     Issued  in  pink  cover. 


XV. 


New  Arabian  Nights.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  [Ornament.]  In  Two  Volumes. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly.  1882. 
The  right  of  translation  is  reserved. 

\  i2mo.  Vol.  I.,  5  leaves  with  Title,  unnum- 
bered. Pp.  269.  Vol.  II.,  Pp.  viii.-234,  i  un- 
numbered leaf.  Advertisement.  Pp.  32.  Issued 
in  green  cloth.  '*  The  .Suicide  Club,"  **Thc 
Rajah's  Diamond"  and  **  Providence  and  the 
Guitar"  were  originally  published  in  **The  Lon- 
don'* between  June  8th  and  November  23d, 
1878.  "  The  Pavilion  on  the  Links,"  "Cornhill," 
September  and  October,  1880.  *'A  Lodging  for 
the  Night"  and  **  The  Sire  de  Mal6troits  Door," 
**  Temple  Bar,"  October,  1877,  and  January,  1878. 
In  1889  this  was  issued  on  large  paper  (100 
printed). 

XVI. 

Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Cassell  &  Company,  Limited  :  London,  Paris  & 
New  York.     All  rights  reserved.     1883. 

i2mo.  Pp.  viii.-292.  Frontispiece  map  facing 
title  is  not  numbered.  Advertisements.  Pp.  8. 
This  appeared  as  a  serial  in  "Young  Folks" 
between  October  ist,  1881,  and  January  28th, 
1882. 

XVII. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  [Ornament.]  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus,  Piccadilly.   1883.     All  rights  reserved. 

TT  i2mo.  Half  Title,  Frontispiece,  Title,  Dedi- 
cation and  Contents,  5  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp. 
254.  Printers*  imprint,  i  unnumbered  leaf.  Ad- 
vertisements. Pp.  32.  This  was  originally  pub- 
lished (with  a  few  omissions)  in  **  The  Century," 
November  and  December,  1883. 


XVIII. 

Price  Sixpence.  Pall  Mall  Christmas  •*  Ex- 
tra," R.  Louis  Stevenson's  The  Body-Snatcher. 
[Woodcut.]  Twenty  Guinea  Prizes  ;  for  particu- 
lars see  Contents.  Office,  2  Northumberland 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  All  rights  re- 
served.    1884. 

T  4to.  Pp.  12.  Issued  in  brown  paper  wrap- 
pers. The  illustration  on  the  cover  is  repeated 
on  page  9. 


XXI. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights.  The  Dynamiter. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Fanny  Van  de 
Grift  Stevenson.  [Printers'  mark.]  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1885.  All  rights  re- 
served. 

%  i6mo.  Pp.  vi.  Contents,  i  unnumbered  leaf. 
Pp.  207.  Issued  in  gray  paper  covers  at  one 
shilling. 

XXII. 

Prince  Otto  :  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  [Ornament.]  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus,  Piccadilly.  1885.  The  right  of  trans- 
lation is  reserved. 

1[  i2mo.  Pp.  viii.-3oo.  Advertisements,  32  pp. 
Issued  in  green  cloth,  with  red  ornament.  Origi- 
nally published  in  **  Longman's  Magazine/'  April 
to  October,  1885. 

XXIII. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  [Printers'  mark.]  London : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1885.  All  rights  re- 
served. 

IT  1 6m o.  I  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp.  x.-ioi.  Is- 
sued in  dark  blue  cloth.  Reissued  in  1896  with 
illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  250  printed 
on  large  paper  Japan. 


XXIV. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  [Printers'  mark.] 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1886.  All 
rights  reserved. 

1[  i6mo.  Half  Title,  Title,  Dedication,  and  Con- 
tents, 4  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.  141.  i  page  of 
Advertisements.  Issued  in  pink  wrappers.  Al- 
tered date  from  1885  to  1S86  on  some  copies  is  in 
ink  and  some  printed. 

XXV. 

Memories  and  Portraits.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  [Ornament.]  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus,  Piccadilly.     1887.     All  rights  reserved. 

^  i6mo.  List  of  Publications,  i  unnumbered 
leaf.  Pp.  X.-299.  Issued  in  dark  blue  cloth. 
Nos.  I.,  X.,  and  XI.  were  oritjinallv  published  in 
*•  Cornhill ;"  Nos.  III..  VI.,  XV..  XVI.  in  "  Long- 
man's ;"  No.  VII.,  ••Scribner's;"No.  IL,  "The 
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New  Amphion  ;"  No.  V.,  **  Edinburgh  University 
Magazine/'  1871 ;  No.  IX.,  **  Contemporary  ;"  No. 
XII..  ••  English  Illustrated  ;"  No.  XVII.,  "  Maga- 
zine of  Art.'*   Large  paper  was  issued  (50  printed). 

XXVI. 

Kidnapped,  being  Memoirs  of  the  Adventures 
of  David  Balfour  in  the  Year  175 1 :  How  he  was 
Kidnapped  and  Cast  Away  ;  His  Sufferings  in  a 
Desert  Isle  ;  his  Journey  in  the  Wild  Highlands  ; 
his  Acquaintance  with  Alan  Breck  Stewart  and 
other  notorious  Highland  Jacobites ;  with  all 
that  he  Suffered  at  the  Hands  of  his  Uncle,  Ebe- 
nezer  Balfour  of  Shaws,  falsely  so-called  :  Writ- 
ten by  Himself,  and  now  set  forth  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  London :  Cassell  &  Com- 
pany. Limited.  MDCCCLXXXVI.  All  rights 
reserved. 

IT  i2mo.  Pp.  viii.-3ii.  Advertisements,  4 
leaves.  Facing  title  a  map  is  placed.  This  was 
originally  issued  in  '*  Young  Folks,"  May  to  July, 
1886. 

XXVII. 

"  Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo^  The  New 
Amphion.  Being  the  Book  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  Union  Fancy  Fair,  in  which  are  con- 
tained sundry  artistick,  instructive,  and  diverting 
matters,  all  now  made  publick  for  the  first  time. 
[Printers'  mark.]  Exlinburgh :  Imprinted  at  the 
University  Press  by  T.  &  A.  Constable,  Printers 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.     1886. 

^  24mo.  Pp.  xvi.-240.  16  Illustrations. 
Stevenson  contributed  to  this  * '  Some  College 
Memories,"  8  pp.     Issued  in  parchment  covers. 

XXVI I L 

Unwin's  Annual,  1886.  The  Broken  Shaft, 
Tales  in  Mid-Ocean.  Exlited  by  Henry  Norman. 
[Motto.]  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  26  Pater- 
noster Square.     1886. 

IT  4to.  Front  cover,  Frontispiece  and  Ad- 
vertisements, ^  leaves.  Pp.  108,  back  cover,  i 
leaf.  Issued  in  light  green.  To  this  Stevenson 
contributed  **  Markheim."    Pp.  27-40. 

XXIX. 

Underwoods.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
[Ornament.]  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  Picca- 
dilly.    1887. 

1  i2mo.  Pp.  XV.  I  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp. 
138.  Printers'  Imprint,  i  unnumbered  leaf. 
Advertisements,  32  pp.  Issued  in  dark  cloth. 
Large -paper  was  issued  (50  printed). 

XXX. 

Speculum  Universitatis,  AlmA  Mater's  MlR- 
ROUR.  Edited  by  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes  and 
Lewis  Campbell,  Professors  in  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrew's,  1887.  Printed.  Printed  by  T.  & 
A.  Constable  at  the  Edinburgh  University  Press. 
1887. 

^  z8mo.  Pp.  xii.-246.  3  unnumbered  leaves. 
8  lUastratioos.  To  this  Stevenson  contributed  a 
poem  "The  House  Beautiful,"  2  pp.  The  bind- 
mg  is  imitation  vellam. 


XXXI. 

Papers,  Literary,  Scientific,  &c.,  by  the 
late  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  and  J.  A.  Ewing, 
F.R.S.  With  a  Memoir  by  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  II.] 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  and  New 
York :  15  East  i6th  Street.  1887.  All  rights  re- 
served. 

1  Vol.  I.  Pp.  clxxiv.-268.  Vol.  II.  Half 
Title,  Title,  Contents.  3  unnumbered  leaves. 
Portrait  facing  title  in  Vol.  I.  The  Memoir  was 
issued  separately  by  Messrs.  Scribner  with  a  new 
preface,  New  York,  1888,  in  i2mo. 

XXXIL 

The  Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales  and 
Fables.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  [Orna- 
ment.] London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly. 
1887.     The  right  of  translation  is  reserved. 

^  i2mo.  List  of  Books,  Title,  Dedication, 
Note,  Contents,  5  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.  i- 
296.  Advertisements,  32  pp.  Issued  in  blue 
cloth  with  silver  stars.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  IV.  were 
first  issued  in  **  Cornhill  ;"  No.  III.  in  "  Unwin's 
Christmas  Annual."  1886;  No.  V.,  **  Court  and 
Society  Review,"  1885;  No.  VI.,  "Longmans," 
1883. 

XXXIII. 

Books  Which  Have  Influenced  Me.  By 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Waller  Besant,  W.  T.  Stead,  John 
Ruskin,  LL.D.,  P.  G.  Hamerton,  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard, Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  LL.D.,  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  X^.X^.^  Rev.  Joseph 
Parker,  D.D.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1887. 

1  i6mo.  Half  Title,  Title,  Prefatory  Note.  Con- 
tents, 4  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.  123.  Stevenson's 
contribution  occupies  from  pp.  3-16  inclusive. 
This  was  called  **  British  Weekly  Extra  No.  i." 

XXXIV. 

Voluntaries  for  an  East  London  Hospital. 
By  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  Bishop  of  Bedford,  E.  M. 
Abdy- Williams,  T.  Ashe  C.  Cheston,  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford,  Austin  Dobson,  Arthur  Gaye,  A.  Eg- 
mont  Hake,  T.  Gordon  Hake,  Mrs.  Heckford, 
W.  E.  Henley,  May  Kendall,  Andrew  Lang, 
Walter  Pollock,  F.  Mabel  Robinson,  Edward 
Rose,  Clement  Scott,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  J.  L. 
Toole.  London  :  David  Stott,  370  Oxford  Street, 
W.     1887.     All  rights  reserved. 

IT  i2mo.  Pp.  xlix.  I  unnumbered  page.  Ap- 
pendix, I  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp.  203  (verso 
blank).  To  this  Stevenson  first  contributed  his 
poem  called  "Ad  Matrem."     Pp.  199-201. 

XXXV. 

TicoNDEROGA.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Printed  for  the  author  by  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Edin- 
burgh.    1887. 

T  4to.  Pp.  27.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper. 
[50  issued.]  Originally  issued  in  '*  Scribner's 
Magazine,"    December,  1887. 
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XXXVI. 

The  Black  Arrow  :  A  Tale  of  the  Two  Roses. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Author  of  *'  Treas- 
ure Island,"  **  Kidnapped,"  &c.  Cassell  &  Com- 
pany, Limited  :  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and 
Melbourne.     1888. 

Tf  i2mo.  I  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp.  viii.-324. 
Advertisements,  10  pp.  Originally  published  in 
•*  Young  Folks,"  June  30th  to  October  30th,  1883. 


XXXVII. 

Memoir  of  Fleemino  Jenkin.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1888. 

^  i2mo.  Pp.  viii.-302.  Advertisements.  This 
is  the  first  separate  edition  of  the  memoir  for 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  wrote  a  new  preface  dated 
Saranac,  October,  1887.  It  was  not  issued,  how- 
ever, until  January  7,  following  year. 

XXXVIII. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae  :  A  Winter's 
Tale.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Author  of 
*'  Kidnapped,"  "Treasure  Island,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Cassell  &  Company,  Limited :  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne.  1889.  All  rights 
reserved. 

T[  i2mo.  I  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp.  viii.-332. 
Advertisements,  10  pages.  Originally  published 
in  **  Scribner's  Magazine,"  between  November, 
1888,  and  October,  1889. 


^  i2mo.  Pp.  32.  This  was  privately  printed 
for  presentation  only  at  Sydney,  March  27th, 
1890.  It  appeared  in  the  "  Scots  Observer,"  May 
3d  and  loth,  1890.  The  second  issue  was  a  thin 
4to  printed  on  Japan  paper  (of  which  only  30 
copies  were  issued,  with  a  Portrait  of  Father 
Damien)  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
The  third  issue  was  a  small  4to  in  brown  wrap- 
f>ers,  published  at  a  shilling. 

XLIIL 

The  Wrecker.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Illustrated  by  William 
Hole  and  W.  L.  Metcalf.  Cassell  &  Company, 
Limited  :  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne.  1892. 
All  rights  reserved. 

1[  i2mo.  Pp.  vi.  List  of  Illustrations,  I  un- 
numbered leaf.  Pp.  427.  Advertisements,  12  pp. 
Originally  published  as  a  serial  in  "Scribner's 
Magazine,"  August,  1891,  to  July.  1892.  The  text 
was  revised  for  the  Exlinburgh  Edition. 

XLIV. 

Across  the  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and 
Essays.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  [Orna- 
ment.] London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly. 
1892. 

\  i2mo.  Pp.  viii.  Contents,  i  unnumbered 
leaf.  Pp.317.  Issued  in  black  cloth.  No.  III.  was 
issued  originally  in  *'  The  Magazine  of  Art,"  1883- 
1884.  No.  IV.,  **  Scribner's,"  August,  1888.  No. 
V.-XII.,  "Scribner's,"  1888.  Large  paper  is- 
sued (100  printed). 


XXXIX. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, Author  of  *'  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  &c., 
and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  London :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     1889.     All  rights  reserved. 

H  i2mo.  Title,  Preface,  t  unnumbered  leaves. 
Pp.  283.  Advertisements,  16  pp.  Issued  in  red 
cloth. 

XL. 

The  South  Seas  :  A  Record  of  Three  Cruises. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  London  :  Cassell 
&  Co.     1890. 

If  8vo.  Pp.  iv.-i23.  Twenty-two  copies  were 
printed  to  secure  copyright.  Of  these  15  were 
cut  up  for  serial  use.     Issued  in  red  cloth. 


XLI. 

Ballads.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  [Or- 
nament.] London:  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly. 
1890. 

1  i2mo.  Pp.  vi.  I  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp. 
137.  I  unnumbered  leaf.  Issued  in  blue  cloth. 
Large  paper  issued  (100  printed). 

XLII. 

With  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  compliments. 
Father  Damien.  An  open  letter  to  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu  from  Robert  Louis 
Stevenspn.     Sydney.     1890. 


XLV. 

A  Footnote  to  History  :  Eight  Years  of 
Trouble  in  Samoa.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
[Motto.]  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited  :  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Melbourne.  1892.  All  rights  re- 
served. 

IT  i2mo.  Pp.  viii.-322.  Advertisements,  pp.  14. 
Issued  in  dark  green  cloth. 

XLVI. 

Three  Plays.  By  W.  E.  Henley  and  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  Deacon  Brodie,  Beau  Austin,  Admiral 
Guinea.  [Ornament.]  London  :  Published  by 
David  Nutt  in  the  Strand.     1892. 

Tf  i2mo.  Pp.  xii.-250.  Printer's  imprint,  i 
unnumbered  leaf.  Issued  in  three  styles — undress- 
ed kid,  large  paper  (100  printed),  Japan  paper 
(30  printed). 

XLVII. 

Island  Nights'  Entertainments,  consisting  of 
Tho"  Beach  of  Falesd,  The  Bottle  Imp,  The  Isle 
of  Voices.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with 
illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne  and  W.  Hatherell. 
Cassell  &  Company,  Limited :  London,  Paris, 
Melbourne.     1893.     All  rights  reserved. 

T^  i2mo.  Pp.  X.  2  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.227. 
Advertisements,  16  pp.  Issued  in  blue  cloth. 
No.  I.  originally  issued  in  *'  Illustrated  London 
News,"  March  28  to  April  4,  1891  ;  No.  II., 
"Black  and  White,"  March  28  to  April  4,  1891  ; 
No.  III.,  "  National  Observer,"  February  4  to  25, 
1893. 
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XLVIII. 

Catriona.  a  sequel  to  '*  Kidnapped."  being 
Memoirs  of  the  further  adventures  of  David  Bai- 
four  at  Home  and  Abroad.  In  which  are  set 
forth  his  Misfortunes  anent  the  Appin  Murder  ; 
his  Troubles  with  Lord  Advocate  Grant  ;  Captivi- 
ty on  the  Bass  Roclc  ;  Journey  into  Holland  and 
France  ;  and  Singular  Relations  with  James  More 
Drummond  or  MacGregor,  a  son  ot  the  notori- 
ous Rob  Roy,  and  his  daughter  Catriona.  Writ- 
ten by  Himself  and  now  set  forth  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited : 
London,  Paris  and  Melbourne.  1893.  All  rights 
reserved. 

%  i2mo.  Pp.  ix.-37.  Advertisements,  18  pp. 
Issued  in  blue  cloth.  Originally  issued  under 
name  **  David  Balfour,"  "Atalanta,"  January, 
May,  1893. 

XLIX. 

The  Ebb-Tide  :  A  Trio  and  Quartette.  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
**  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men."  London  : 
William  Heinemann.     MDCCCXCIV. 

1[  i2mo.  Half  Title,  Title,  Contents,  False 
Title.  4  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.  237,  i  unnum- 
bered leaf.  Advertisements,  pp.  20.  Issued  in 
gilt  cloth.  Originally  published  in  "To-day," 
November  11,  1893,  to  February  3,  1894. 


L. 


The  Amateur  Emigrant.  From  the  Clyde  to 
Sandy  Hook.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Chicago  :  Stone  and  Kimball.     MDCCCXCV. 

1  i6mo.  Half  Title,  Title,  Dedication,  Table  of 
Contents,  4  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.  180.  Print- 
ers* Imprint.  I  unnumbered  leaf.  This  was 
written  in  1879,  abridged  in  1894,  and  here  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  separate  form. 


LI. 

Mac  AIRE.  A  Melodramatic  Farce.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  William  Ernest  Henley. 
Chicago  :  Stone  and  Kimball.     MDCCCXCV. 

•T  i6mo.  Half  Title,  Title,  Dramatic  Personae, 
3  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.  io3.  Printers'  Im- 
print, I  unnumbered  leaf.  Issued  in  green  cloth. 
This  was  privately  issued  in  Edinburgh  in  1885. 

LII. 

Vaii.ima  Letters,  being  Correspondence  ad- 
dressed by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  Sidney 
Colvin.  November,  1890-October,  1894.  Lon- 
don :  Methuen  and  Co..  36  Essex  Street.     1895. 

^  X2mo.  Pp.  viii.-366.  i  blank  leaf.  Adver- 
tisements, pp.  32.  Facing  title  is  a  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Issued  in  red  cloth.  There  is  a 
large-paper  edition  (125  printed). 

LIIL 

Thb  Plays  of  W  E.  Heni.ey  and  R.  L.  Ste- 
TBNSON.     Deacon  Brodie,  Beau  Austin,  Admiral 


Guinea.  Robert  Macaire.    [Ornament.]    London  : 
William  Heinemann.      iSgiC. 

^  i2mo.  Pp.  xii.-3o3.  Printer's  imprint,  I  un- 
numbered leaf.  Facing  half  title  is  Sargeant's 
Portrait  (Photogravure)  of  Stevenson.  Facing 
title  is  Hollyer's  Portrait  of  Henley  (Photograv- 
ure). 

LIV. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.  An  Unfinished  Ro- 
mance by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  [Ornament.] 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly,   1896. 

•[  i2mo.  Half  Title, Title,  Dedication,  Contents. 
4  unnumbered  leaves.  Pp.  290.  Adveitise* 
ments,  pp.  32.    Issued  in  dark  blue  cloth. 

LV. 

Poems  and  Ballads  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son.   New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1896. 

T"  i2mo.  Pp.  XV. -367.  Facing  title  is  photo- 
gravure Portrait  from  Photograph.  This  volume 
contains  42  poems  not  published  before  in  book 
form. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  Stevenson's  Works, 
in   20  vols.,  for  the  first  time  contains  : 

Vol.  III.,  "The  Old  and  New  Pacific  Capi- 
tals" (No.  II.,  *' San  Francisco"),  originally  pub- 
lished in  **  Magazine  of  Art,"  Mav,  1883. 

Vol.  VII.,  •'  The  Story  of  a  LiV'  (first  printed 
in  the  "  New  Quarterly  Review,"  October,  1879). 

Vol.  XI. — II.,  A  Note  on  Realism  (first  issued 
in  •*  Magazine  of  Art,**  vol.  vii.,  pp.  24).  III., 
**  Technical  Elements  of  Style"  (first  issued  in 
"Contemporary  Review,"  April,  1S85).  IV, 
•*  Morality  of  the  Profession  of  Letters"  (first  is- 
sued in  **  Fortnightly  Review,"  April,  1881). 

Vol.  XVIII.,  "  Records  of  a  Family  of  Engi- 
neers." This  was  in  preparation  by  the  author 
during  several  years  of  his  life  in  Samoa,  and  is 
reprinted  from  a  MS.  for  the  first  time.  This  un- 
finished  MS.  is  edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Vol.  XX.,  "The  South  Seas."  This  was  a 
series  of  papers  written  by  Stevenson  on  his  vari- 
ous trivels,  and  were  first  published  in  "Black 
and  White"  (February  to  December,  1891,  in  part), 
and  fully  printed  in  the  New  York  "  Sun"  during 
the  same  year. 

The  supplementary  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh 
edition  announce  a  volume  of  **  Miscellanies 
Juvenilia,"  etc.  A  romance  called  "St.  Ives," 
and  unpublished  fragments,  viz  ,  a  play  written 
with  Mrs.  Stevenson,  called  **  The  Hanging  Judge," 
a  fragment.  "  The  Great  North  Road,"  and  "  Let- 
ters to  a  Boy."     [Issued  first  in  "  St.  Nicholas."] 

The  Thistle  Edition  of  Stevenson's  "  Works," 
in  21  vols.,  for  the  first  time  contains  : 

Vol.  VIII.,  "The  Misadventures  of  John 
Nicholson." 

Vol.  XIV.,  Three  Essays,  viz.:  I.  "  Gentle- 
men" ("  Scribner's  Magazine."  .May,  1888).  II. 
"Some  Gentlemen  in  Fiction" ("  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine." June,  i838).  III.  "Popular  Authors 
("  Scribner's  Magazine,"  September,  1888). 

Ernest  Dressd  North. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  Yurk,  August  i,  1S96. 

New  books  this  month  have  been  few  and  trade 
in  general  has  been  light.  The  feature  of  the 
month  has  unquestionably  been  the  publication 
of  books  on  the  ^nancial  problems  of  the  day. 
From  a  general  observation  those  in  favour  of 
fre3  silver  seem  to  be  more  largely  in  demand, 
with  an  increasing  call  for  those  advocating  the 
gold  standard  as  the  necessity  arises  for  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  These  works  may  very 
properly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  consist- 
ing of  pamphlets  and  paper-bound  books  written 
in  a  popular  manner  for  general  distribution,  such 
as  Coin's  jh'iniincidi  School,  by  \V.  H.  Harvey, 
on  the  silver  side,  while  the  gold  side  is  represent- 
ed by  A  Coin  Catechism^  by  J.  K.  Upton,  and  IVii^t's, 
Fixed  Incomes,  and  the  Free  Coina^s^e  of  Sih'cr,  by 
Isaac  Roberts.  The  second  class  is  evidently  for 
the  more  thoughtful  and  studious,  and  com- 
prises Money  and  Bankint^,  by  Horace  While, 
and  International  Binu'tallisin,  by  Francis  A. 
Walker.  All  of  the  above  titles,  together  with 
many  others  both  ready  and  in  preparation,  are 
in  large  demand,  and  bid  fair  to  continue  to  be  an 
unusual  feature  in  the  summer  business. 

The  general  excitement  and  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  currency  has  naturally  aflfected  trade, 
particularly  in  the  West,  from  which  section  re- 
turning salesmen  report  small  and  unsatisfactory 
sal?s,  claiming  that  buyers  decline  to  purchase 
until  the  matter  is  definitely  settled,  and  positive 
assurances  of  steady  business  are  in  prospect. 

The  noticeable  decrease  in  this  season's  sales 
of  paper-bound  books  mentioned  in  previous 
letters  continues.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for 
good  titles,  but  no  new  books  of  prominence  have 
been  issued  to  fill  the  need. 

Text-bo(^ks  are  beginning  to  show  some  activ- 
ity. Shipments  to  the  South  and  West  are  being 
made,  and  orders  for  delivery  in  September  are 
coming  in. 

Of  the  books  at  present  selling  readily,  A  Sinj^n- 
lar  Life,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  The  Dam- 
nation of  Thcron  Ware,  by  Harold  Frederic,  and 
The  Seats  of  the  Jfi^hty,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  are  in 
the  lead.  To  these  may  be  added  of  this  month's 
publications,  J/rs.  Gerald,  by  Maria  L.  Pool.  77/t' 
Riddle  Rin^,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  and  Under 
Sealed  Orders,  by  Grant  Allen. 

A'ino-  jVoanett,  by  F.  S.  Stimson,  is  a  novel  of 
which  the  publishers  have  great  expectations, 
while  from  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  we  have 
received  Checkers,  by  H.  M.  Hlossom,  Jr.,  and 
Prose  Fancies,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  both  in 
tasteful  bindings. 

The  following  books  have  led  in  the  month's 
sales  : 

Coin's  Financial  School.  By  W.  H.  Harvey. 
Paper,  25  cts. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  Hy  Harold 
Frederic.     J^i.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
f  I  25. 


The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

Money    and     Banking.      By    Horace    White. 
$1.50. 

International     Bimetallism.     By    Francis    A. 
Walker.     $1.25. 

An   Army  Wife.     By    Captain   Charles  King. 
$1.25. 

Madelon.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.     $1.25. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1.00. 

The     Riddle     Ring.      By    Justin     McCarthy. 
Paper,  50  cts.  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Briseis.     By  William  Black.     $1.25. 

The  Cavaliers.     By  S.  R.  Keightlcy.     fi.50. 

A    Lady    of  Quality.      By   Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     $1.50. 

Summer  in   Arcady.     By  James   Lane  Allen. 
I1.25. 


WESTERN    LETTER. 

Chicago.  August  i,  1896. 

Business  is  now  rather  quiet,  even  for  mid- 
summer, but  still,  considering  all  things,  the 
sales  of  all  classes  of  literature,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, give  cause  for  much  encouragement. 
The  volume  of  business  transacted  last  month 
was  perhaps  a  little  lighter  than  usual,  but  as  it 
exceeded  expectations,  it  must  be  described  as 
satisfactory.  No  one  in  the  trade  expects  to  do 
more  than  hold  his  own  during  **  Presidential 
year,"  as  the  temporary  check  given  to  business 
at  large  by  the  election  campaign  affects  the  book 
trade  considerably,  and  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  business  world  they  are  glad  when  it  is 
over. 

Last  month  was  purchasing  month  in  local 
bookselling  circles  for  autumn  supplies,  and  most 
of  the  travelling  bookmen  for  Eastern  houses  were 
here  showing  samples  of  their  preparations,  and 
booking  orders.  The  arrangements  for  new  copy- 
right books  are  perhaps  the  most  important  items 
upon  the  various  programmes.  Judging  by  the 
samples  shovvn  and  the  announcements  made,  the 
literary  output  this  year  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
average.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid 
to  book  covers,  and  some  very  pretty  designs 
have    been    shown. 

Celluloid  covers  appear  to  be  very  saleable,  and 
many  new  lines  of  small  books  and  some  of  the 
old  ones  will  appear  in  this  dress.  Sales  appear 
to  have  been  as  a  general  rule  pretty  good,  and 
salesmen  express  themselves  as  being  very  well 
satisfied  with  their  orders. 

The  death  last  month  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  has  had  quite  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
sales  of  her  various  books,  and  has  more  than 
doubled  the  demand  for  them.  Uncle  Tent's  Cabin 
is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  day, 
and  sells  largely  in  all  the  numerous  editions  now 
on  the  market. 

By  far  the  leading  feature  of  last  month's  saleii 
WHS  the  extraordinarv  demand  for  financial  books. 
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The  people  arc  evidently  seeking  enlightenment 
on  the  money  question,  and  they  appear  also  to  be 
studying  both  sides  of  it,  the  demand  for  free 
silver  and  anti-free  silver  books  being  about  equal. 
One  of  the  most  called  for  works  nowadays  is 
White's  Mo¥uy  atid  Bankings  which  is  having  a 
tremendous  vogue.  As  it  is  popularly  written 
and  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
is  a  simplified  statement  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
it  is  probably  the  best  book  on  the  gold  side  that 
the  ordinary  man  can  purchase.  "Coin's"'  vari- 
ous books  are  also  selling  largely,  and  so  arc 
Francis  A.  Walker's  several  works.  Laugh lin's  Bi- 
nutallism,  Jevons's  Mowy,  Muhleman's  Monetary 
Systems  of  the  World,  Del  Mar's  History  of  xMoney, 
and  others  of  less  importance.  Last  month  added 
many  new  books  to  this  class,  the  most  important 
being  F.  A.  Walker's  International  Bimetallism, 
Mcpherson's  ^fonetary  and  Banking  Problem  and 
J,  K.  Upton's  Coift  Catechism,  All  of  these  are 
meeting  with  a  fair  sale. 

Receipts  of  new  books  were  rather  light  last 
month,  and  only  a  few  works  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  appeared.  Gilbert  Parkers  Ad- 
venturer of  the  North  was  perhaps  the  best  from 
a  selling  point  of  view,  and  others  which  have  met 
with  more  or  less  success  are  Le  Gallienne's 
Prose  Fancies,  Lubbock's  Scenery  of  Switzerland, 
Afrs.  Gerald,  by  Marie  Louise  Pool,  and  Walter 
Besant's  The  Sf aster  Craftsman. 

The  demand  for  the  popular  books  of  the  day 
was  active  all  through  last  month,  and  such  books 
as  Tom  Grogan,  Summer  in  A  ready,  A  Singular 
Life,  Menticulture,  A  House  Boat  on  the  Stvx, 
Cinderella,  The  Under  Side  of  Things,  The  Red 
Badge  of  Coura-^e,  The  Days  of  Auld  I^ng  Syne, 
and  A  Lady  of  Qtiality,  sold  remarkably  well. 

The  leading  books  last  month  were  as  follows, 
the  demand  being  indicated  by  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed.  It  may  be  noticed  that  while 
the  titles  do  not  differ  much  from  last  month's 
list,  the  order  has  changed  somewhat. 

Tom  Grogan      By  F   Hopkinson  Smith.   Si. 50. 

An  Army  Wife.     By  Captain  King.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Si. 25. 

A  Summer  in  Arcady.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1.25. 

The  Under  Side  of  Things.  By  Lilian  Bell. 
$1.25. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.    Si. 25. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Mrs.  F.  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett.    $1.50. 

Menticulture  ;  or.  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

Cinderella,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis      $1.00. 

Out  of  the  Woods.  By  George  P.  Fisher. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cts. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     #1  00. 

An  Adventurer  of  the  North.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     $125. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    9|(i.25. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic,     (^i-so. 

Summer  in   Arcady.     By  James   Lane  Allen. 

ti.25. 
Prose  Fancies  (second  series).   By  Le  Gallienne. 

$1.25. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  June  22  to  July  18,  1896. 

A  month  of  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine  is 
hardly  likely  to  result  in  a  very  active  trade  in 
books.  There  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  fair  bus- 
iness doing,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial  orders 
keep  up  well.  With  the  August  Bank  Holiday 
past,  matters  will  doubtless  improve  considerably 
for  the  home  trade. 

The  day  of  the  two-shilling  boarded  novel  (the 
*'  Railway"  or"  Yellow  Back,"  as  it  is  variously 
termed)  is  nearly  over.  Not  quite,  though,  for 
heavy  orders  are  still  booked  for  a  new  2s  novel 
by  Miss  Braddon,  which  the  publishers  state  will 
be  issued  by  the  time  this  is  in  print. 

The  long  and  narrow  is.  6d.  and  2s.  novels  are 
now  in  great  favour,  possibly  from  their  form 
being  adapted  for  the  pocket.  Pseudonyms,  Au- 
tonyms, Zeit  Geists,  and  similar  publications  are 
the  order  (literally)  of  the  day. 

Diary  publishers  are  already  showing  speci- 
mens of  forthcoming  issues.  It  is  rather  like 
hurrying  one  through  life  to  talk  of  1897  publica- 
tions in  the  summer  of  1896. 

Another  landmark  of  bygone  times  is  about  to 
disappear.  The  Stationers  Company's  almanacks 
will  be  published  this  year  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Letts  and  Co.  Those  who  remember  the  Com- 
pany's almanack  publishing  day  as  it  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier 
times,  will  experience  a  pang  upon  hearing  of  the 
change. 

The  contents  of  a  "shilling  shocker,"  padded 
to  form  a  6s.  volume,  is  still  eagerly  read  by  the 
public,  so  strong  is  the  hold  of  fashion  even  to 
the  form  in  which  literature  is  issued. 

Trilby,  although  now  taken  off  the  London 
stage,  is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  will  probably 
return  to  something  like  its  old  popularity  when  the 
new  novel  by  the  same  author  is  ready  in  the  6s. 
form. 

Works  on  Natural  History  are  still  an  impor* 
tant  item,  and  every  addition  to  their  ranks  meets 
with  a  good  reception.  The  same  remark  applies 
generally  to  books  on  out-door  country  life. 

Among  magazines  it  is  announced  that  the  Pall 
A  fall  Magazine  \\\\\,  in  September,  return  to  is., 
its  original  price.  Chambers'  Journal  still  enjoys 
its  apparently  perpetual  youth,  illustrated  period- 
icals notwithstanding,  the  reason  is  obvious  to 
its  readers.  The  IVoman  at  Home  is  still  without 
a  rival,  and  the  Strand  Magazine,  CasselFs  Mnga^ 
zinc,  Qui-'cr,  and  Leisure  Hour  keep  up  their 
sales  wonderfully  well.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  the  B  ys  Own  Paper  and  the  Girl  s  Own 
Paper. 

Anything  on  South  Africa  (this  is  not  elegant, 
but  expressive)  is  eagerly  purchased.  Boer  and 
I'itlander  and  The  Trans7'aal  and  the  Boers  sltc 
publications  whose  titles  alone  will  make  them 
sell. 

The  accompanying  list  of  the  best  selling  books 
requires  little  comment.  A  glance  will  thow  that 
it  includes  works  on  many  topics  of  keen  public 
interest  and  questions  of  the  dav.  Jllumination 
and  'The  Sowers  are  the  two  favourites  among 
the  novels. 

The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.  By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.     6s. 

Illumination.     By  H.  Frederic.     6s 
The  Sowers.     Bv  II.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 
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,    The  Scats  of  the  Mighty.     By  G.  Parker.    6s. 

Briseis.     By  W.  Black.     6s. 

Cameos.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Marie  Corelli.     3s.  6d. 

The  Release.     By.  C.  M.  Yonge.     6s. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.     By  F.  H.  Burnett.     6s. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  M.  Crawford. 
6s. 

An  Odd  Career.     By  G.  B.  Fitzgerald.     6s. 

The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.  By  J.  H. 
Findlater.     6s. 

The  Limb.     By  X.  L.     6s. 

Fellow  Travellers.  By  the  author  of  Mona 
lilacUatu     6s. 

The  Sin  of  Hagar.  By  Helen  Mathers.  3s. 
6d. 

Rome.     By  E.  Zola.     3s.  6d. 

Studies  Subsidiary  to  Butler.  By  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone.    4s.  6d. 

Boer  and  Uitlander.  By  W.  F.  Regan.  3s. 
6d. 

The  Transvaal  and  the  Boers.  By  W.  G. 
Fisher.     6s. 

Stock  Exchange  Investments.  By  W.  H.  S. 
Aubrey.     5s. 

From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan  Frontier.  By  H.  D. 
Trail.     5s.  net. 

The  Scenery  of  Switzerland.  By  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock.    6s. 

Joan  of  Arc.     By  L.  de  Conte.     6s. 

Selborne  (Earl)  Memorials.  Part  L  2  vols. 
25s.  net. 

The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  John  Watson. 
6s. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
July  I  and  August  i,  1896. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 


NEW   YORK,  UPTOWN. 

I.  An   Adventurer  of   the    North.     By    Parker, 
fir. 25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^  Damnation   of   Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
|ij^  Under  Side  of  Things.     By  Bell.  §1.25.  (Har- 
per.) 

A^Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 
«^r^Tom   Grogan.      By   Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton ) 
^.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

NEW  YORK,    DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Coin's  Financial  School.     By  Harvey,     25  cts, 

(Coin  Publishing  Co.) 

2.  Money   and    Banking.       By    While.       fi  50. 

(Ginn  &  Co.) 

3.  Money   and    Mechanism    of    Exchange.      By 

Jevons.     $1  75.     (Appleton.) 

4.  An   Army   Wife.     By   Captain    King.     $1.25. 

(Neeley.) 

5.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 

6.  Master     Craftsmen.        By     Besant.       $1.50, 

(Stokes.) 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  An  Army  Wife.     By  King.     $r.25.     (Neely.) 

2.  Humble  Enterprise.     By  Cambridge.     50  cts. 

(Appleton.) 

3.  From    Whose    Bourne.      By    Barr.     75    cts. 

(Stokes.) 

4.  Dr.   Nikola.     By   Boothby.     50  cts.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

5.  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.    By  Snaith.    50  cts. 

(Appleton  ) 

6.  Crimson  Sign.     By  Keightley.    $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

^Damnation  of  Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic 
$1.50.    (Stone  &  KimbaU.) 

2.  From    Whose    Bourne.      By '  Barr.      75   cts. 

(Stokes.) 

3.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Venetian    June.       By    Fuller.      $1.00.     (Put- 

nam.) 

5.  'Twixt  Cupid  and  Croesus.    By  Didier.  $i.5a 

(American  News  Co.) 

6.  Scribner's  Short  Stories.     75  cts.    (Scribner.) 


BOSTON.   MASS. 

i<Madelon.     By  Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 
^.  Seats    of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.     $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
3.  King    Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam* 

son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
j/e  A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.    $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

5.  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

By  Morse.     $4.00.     (Houghton.) 

6.  A   Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $i.5a 

(Scribner.) 


BOSTON,    MASS. 

1.  A   Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.    $1.00.    (Put- 

nam.) 

2.  Life  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     By  Morse. 

$4.00     (Houghton.) 
^  Damnation  of   Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 

$1  50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
jf,  Madelon.    By  Wilkins.  $1.25.  (Harper.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Sliding.    By  Ford.    I1.50.    (Holt.) 

6.  Pirate   Gold.     By   Stimson.     $1.25.     (Hough- 

ton.) 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

^,  A    Singular   Life.      By    Mrs.      Phelps-Ward. 
$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

2.  Wise  Woman.     By  Burham.    $1.25.    (Hough- 

ton.) 

3.  Amos  Judd.     By    Mitchell.      75  cts.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

4.  Master     Craftsman.       By      Besant.       $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

5.  While   Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

6.  Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane.     By  Bunner. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^TTomGrogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.   (Houghton.) 

2.  An  Army  Wife.     By  King.     $1.25.    (Nccly.) 
:  Summer  in  Arcady.    By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Menticulture.      By     Fletcher.      $1.00.      (Mc- 

Clurg.) 

6.  The  Under  Side  of  Things.     By  Bell.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

j^^ummer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 
millan.) 
r  Under    Side    of    Things.      By    Bell.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

3.  An   Adventurer  of  the   North.      By   Parker. 

$1.25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  Rome.     By  Zola.    $2.00.    (Macmillan.) 

5.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.    $1.00.  (Putnam.) 


CINCINNATI.  O. 

I.  Etldorhpa.     By  Lloyd.    $2.00.     (Clarke.) 
^  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 
millan.) 
Jig:  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

4.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    $1.00.     (Scribner  ) 
^ji^Tom   Grogan.      By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

6.  A  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Put- 
nam.) 

DENVER,  COL. 

I,  The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  Bangs. 
$1.25.     (Harper.) 

^  Under  Side  of  Things.  By  Bell.  $1.25.  (Har- 
per.) 

3.  Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane.  By  Bunner. 
$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

^  Summer  in  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

5.  Toxin.     By  Ouida.     75  cts.    (Stokes.) 

6.  Checkers.      By  Blossom.      $1.25.      (Stone  & 

Co.) 

HARTFORD.   CONN. 


I.  A  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.     $1.00.     (Put 

nam.) 
s.  International  Bimetallism.    By  Walker.   $1.25 

(Holt.) 

3.  Coin's    Financial    Fool.     By   White.     25  cts 

(Ogilvie.) 

4.  How   to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.     By  Dana 

$1.75.     (Scribner.) 
jf  Tom  Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough 

ton.) 
«6^The   Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.     By  Fred 

eric.    $1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Jf  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 


2.  Weir  of  Hermiston.     By  Stevenson.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

3.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.    By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Master      Craftsman.      By      Besant.      $i.50' 

(Siokes  ) 

5.  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $r.oo.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

^  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward.  $1.25, 

(Houghton.) 
^  Seats  of  the   Mighty.      By    Parker.      $1.50. 
(Applelon.) 
^  Tom    Grogan.     By    Smith.     $1.50.    (Hough- 
ton.) 

4.  Barabbas.     By  Corelli.    $1.00.     (Lippincott.) 

5.  Silk    of    the    Kine.      By    McManus.      $i.oo. 

(Harper.) 

6.  A  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.     $1.00.     (Put- 

nam.j 

LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 

^  Summer  in  Arcady.    By  Allen.      $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan ) 

^(•r^adelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.      (Harper.) 

^  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.    $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

jf:  Damnation  of  Theron    Ware.     By   Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
5.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

ir  A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1.  Briseis.     By  Black.    $1.75.     (Harper.) 

2.  A     Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnetu      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
j(,  Damnation    of   Theron    Ware.    By    Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $i.5a 

(Appleton.) 

5.  Bonnie   Brier  Bush.     By  Madaren.     25    cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     $1*25.    (Lippin- 

cott.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  A   Lover  in   Homespun.     By  Smith.    $1.00. 

(Briggs.) 

2.  Rome.     By  Zola.     $2.00.     (Macmillan  ) 

3.  Dr.    Nikola.     By   Boothby.      $1.00.      (Apple- 

ton.) 
^  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.      $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

5.  Briseis.     By  Black.     $r.oo.     (Harper.) 

6.  The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

^  Seats    of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.    $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
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jtfTom    Grogan.    By  Smith.     $1.50.    (Hough- 
ton.) 

3.  International  Bimetallism.    By  Walker.    $1.25. 

(Houghton  ) 

4.  Money    and    Banking.      By    White.      $1.50. 

(Ginn.) 

5.  Venetian  June.    By  Fuller.    $t.oo.    (Putnam.) 

6.  The    Riddle    Ring.     By   McCarthy.     50   cts. 

(Appleton.) 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

I.  Cavaliers.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 
40f  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 
jf  The   Damnation  of  Theron   Ware.     By  Fred- 
eric.    I1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
4.  Briseis.     By  Black.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 
jf.  Seats    of     the    Mighty.      By    Parker.     $1  50. 

(Appleton.) 
6.  Crimson  Sign.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  Monetary  and  Banking  Problem.     By  McPher- 

son.     fi.oo.     (Appleton.) 

2.  International  Bimetallism.    By  Walker.  $1.25. 

(Holt.) 

3.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.   (Holt.) 

4.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.     $1  50.    (Apple- 

ton.) 

5.  Money    and     Banking.      By     White.     $1.50. 

(Ginn.) 

6.  Venetian  June.      By   Fuller.      $1.00.      (Put- 

nam ) 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

yTTom    Grogan.     By   Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

2.  International  Bimetallism.    By  Walker.   $1.25. 

(Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  An  Army  Wife.     By  King.    $1.25.     (Neely.) 

4.  Trumpeter  Fred.     By  King.    75  cts.     (Neely.) 
r  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.     $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
6.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     (Harper.) 


SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

>^  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.  $1.50.    (Houghton.) 
j^A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

3.  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.  $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 


5.  Social     Highwayman.      By    Train.     75    cts. 

(Lippincott.) 
^  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (MUq- 

millan.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

^  Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

2.  Daughter    of    a    Stoic.      By    Pratt.      $1.25. 

(Macmillan.) 
^  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.  $1.25.     (Mac- 
millan.) 

4.  Venetian    June.     By     Fuller.    $1.00.      (Put- 

nam.) 

5.  A    Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Under  Side  of  Things.    By  Bell.    $1.25.    (Har- 

per.) 

TOLEDO,    O. 

/C  The  Under  Side  of  Things.     By  Bell.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

2.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.      By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Barabbas.     By  Corelli.     $1  00.      (Lippincott.) 

4.  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.    $1.00.    (Putnam.) 

5.  Amos  Judd.      By    Mitchell.     75  cts.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

6.  Money    and    Banking.      By    White.      $i.5a 

(Ginn.) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

r  Seats  of  the   Mighty.      By   Parker.      $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

^^  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.     (Mac- 
millan.) 
3.  The  Cavaliers.     By  Keightley.    $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 
f  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.    (Harper.) 

5.  Rome.     By  Zola.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  An  Army  Wife.     By  King.     $1.25.     (Neely.) 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.    I1.50.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 

2.  Master      Craftsman.       By      Besant.       $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

3.  Mrs.  Gerald.     By  Pool.    $1.50.    (Harper.) 
>(r  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

5.  Venetian    June.      By    Fuller.    $1.00.       (Put- 

nam.) 

6.  Weir  of    Hermiston.     By  Stevenson.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

GiFFORD,  M.  W. — Laws  of  the  Soul  ;  or,  The 
Science  of  Religion  and  the  Future  Life. 
i2mo,  pp.  204,  75  cents Curts  &  J. 

Gilbert,  Josiaii. — Nature,  the  Supernatural, 
and  the  Religion  of  Israel.  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-438,  $2.00 Curls  &  J. 

GoRDO.N,  A.  J. — The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit. 
i8mo,  pp.  229,  25  cents Revell 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.— Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right. 
Translated  by  S.  W.  Dyde.  8vo,  pp. 
xxx-365,  $1.90  net Macmillan 

MiZF.,  W.  H. — Gold.  Grace,  and  Glory  :  a  Story 
of  Religious  Life  among  the  Wealthy  Class- 
es of  the  West  and  South.  i2mo,  pp.  v-431, 
$1.50 Dillingham 

Trumbull,  H.Clay. — Threshold  Covenant ;  or. 
The  Beginning  of  Religious  Rites.  8vo,  pp. 
x-335»  $2.00  fut Scribner 

Van  Sant,  Rev.  N. — Sunset  Memories.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-271,  $1.00 Eaton  &  M. 

Welsu,  Rev.  R.  E.,  and  Edwards,  F.  G.— Ro- 
mance of  Psalter  and  Hymnal  :  Authors 
and  Composers.    i2mo,  pp.  353|  $2.40. 

Scribner 

FICTION. 

Alden,  Mrs.  Isabella  MacDonald. — Making 
Fate.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-396,  $1.50 Lothrop 

Benson,  E.  F. — The  Babe,  B.  A.:  being  the 
Uneventful  History  of  a  Young  Gentleman 
at  Cambridge  University.  i2mo,  pp.  viii- 
310,  $1.00 Putnam 

Besant,  W. — The  Master-craftsman  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-354,  $1.50 Stokes 

Blossom,  H.  M.,  Jr. — Checkers  :  a  Hard-luck 
Story.     i6mo,  pp.  239,  $1.25 Stone 

BooTHBY,  Guy. — Dr.  Nikola.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-311. 
$1.00  ;  paper  50  cents Appleton 

Cooke,  J.  R. — Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind  :  the 
Romance  of  a  Blind  Lawyer.  i2mo,  pp. 
487,  $1.50 Lee&  S. 

Davidson,  John. — Miss  Armstrong's  and  Other 
Circumstances.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-259,  $1-25. 

Stone  &  K. 

Davis,  Arline  E. — The  Romance  of  Guard- 
monte.     i6mo,  pp.  iv-136,  $1.00 Tait 

Edwards,  H.  C. — The  Flaw  in  the  Marble. 
i6mo.  pp.  ii-240,  75  cents Stokes 

Ferres,  a. — His  First  Kangaroo :  an  Austral- 
ian Story  for  Boys.     i2mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25. 

Scribner 

Hawthorne,  Julian. — Love  is  a  Spirit :  a  Novel. 
X2mo,  pp.  it~20o,  $1.25  Harper 


Hilliard,  Andrew. — Under  the  Black  Eagle; 
or,  Through  Chains  to  Freedom  :  a  Boy's 
Adventures  in  Russia.  i2mo,  pp.  224,  $1.00. 

Scribner 

JuKAi,  Mai^rus. — Black  Diamonds  :  a  Novel. 
Translated  by  Frances  A.  Gerard.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-458,  $1.50 Harper 

Lk  Gallienne,  R. — Prose  Fancies.  Second 
Series.     i6mo,  pp.  201,  $1.25 Stone 

MACLEOD,  Fiona. — The  W^asher  of  the  Ford  : 
Legendary  Moralities  and  Barbaric  Tales. 
i6mo,  pp.  x-332,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Meyer,  F.  B.— Through  Fire  and  Flood.  i8mo, 
pp.  162,  50  cents Revell 

Moore,  F.  F. — Daireen  :  a  Novel.  i2rao,  pp. 
ii-372,  $1.25 Fenno 

MuLLER,  F.  Max. — Two  Queens,  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda, of  Denmark  and  Marie  Anlionelte,  of 
France :  an  Historical  Novel.  From  the 
Memoirs  of  Baron  Simolin.  Narrow  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-i6i,  paper  50  cents Macmillan 

O'Grady,  Standish. — In  the  AVake  of  King 
James  ;  or,  Dun-Randal  on  the  Sea.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-242,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Peacock,  T.  L. — Melincourt ;  or.  Sir  Oran  Haut- 
ton.     i2mo.  pp.  xxii-326,  $1.50.  .Macmillan 

Pool,  Maria  Louisk.— Mrs.    Gerald  :  a  Novel. 

i2mo,  pp.  viii-339,  $i-5<^ Harper 

Richardson,    G.   A. — King   Mammon  and  the 

Heirs  Apparent.     i2mo,  pp.  v-454,  $1.25  ; 

paper  50  cents Arena  Pub.  Co. 

Stimson,  F.  J. — King  Noanett:  a  Story  of  Old 
Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-327,  $2.00 Lamson,  W. 

Story  (A)  of  the  Heavenly  Camp-fires.  By  One 
with  a  New  Name.    i6mo,  pp.  iv-218,  $1.25. 

Harper 

Sturgis,  Julian. — A  Master  of  Fortune.  i6mo, 
pp.  X92,  75  cents Stokes 

TiCKNOR,  Caroline. — A  Hypocritical  Romance, 
and  Other  Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  iv-244,  $1.00. 

Knight 

Venus  and  Cupid  ;  or,  A  Trip  from  Mount  Olym- 
pus to  London,  by  The  Personal  Conductor 
of  the  Party  :  a  New  Fantastic  Romance. 
By  the  author  of  **  The  Fight  at  Dame 
Europa's  School."     i2mo,  pp.   ii-296,  $1.00. 

Lippincott 

Warden,  Gertrude.  The  Sentimental  Sex. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-207,  $1.00 Appleton 

Westbury,  Atha. — The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fern- 
brook  :  a  Romance  of  Maoriland.  i2mo, 
pp.  301,  $1.25. . .  .New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Yeoman,  William  Joseph. — A  Woman's  Cou- 
rier :  being  a  Tale  of  the  Famous  Forty 
Conspiracy  of  1696.     i2mo,  pp.  x-340.  $1.50. 

Stone  &  K. 
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POETRY. 

Allen,  Lyman  Whitney. — Abraham  Lincoln  : 
a  Poem.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-112,  $1.00  .  .Putnam 

Bolton,  C.  Knowlks. — The  Love-story  of 
Ursula  Wolcotl :  being:  a  Tale  in  Verse  of 
the  Time  of  the  Great  Revival  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Square  i6mo,  pp.  iv-31,  $1.00. 

Lamson,  W. 
Dixon,  W.  M.— English  Poetry  from  Blake  to 
to  Browning.     i2mo,  pp.  204,  $1.00. 

Scribner 

EcHEGARAY,  Josft. — The  Great  Galeoto  [and] 
Folly  and  Saintliness  :  Two  Plays  done 
from  the  Verse  of  Jose  Echegaray  into  Eng- 
lish Prose,  by  Hannah  Lynch.  8vo.  pp. 
196,  $1.50  n€t Lamson  &  W. 

Edwards,  T.  G.— The  History  of  Mendelssohn's 
**  Elijah."     8vo,  pp.  139,  $1.50 Scribner 

Grove,  G. — Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Sympho- 
nies.    i2mo,  pp.  400,  $2.40 Scribner 

KuHE.  W. — My  Musical  Recollections.  8vo, 
pp.  394,  $5.60 Scribner 

Wordsworth,  William.— The  Poetical  Work  of. 
Edited  by  William  Knight.  Vol.  V.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-399,  $1.50 Macmillan 

HISTORY,  BICX3RAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bliss,  Edwin  M.,  Hamlin,  Cyrus  and  others. — 
Turkey  and  the  Armenian  Atrocities.  Svo, 
pp.  500,  cloth,  $2.00  and  $2.50 ;  half  russia, 
I3.50. 

Curtis,  William  Eleroy. — The  Yankees  of  the 
East:  Sketches  of  Modern  Japan.  2  vols., 
i2mo,  pp.  x-328  ;  viii-329-644,  $4.00. 

Stone  &  K. 

Gibney,  Dr. — Eighty  Years  Ago ;  or.  The  Recol- 
lections of  an  Old  Army  Doctor.  Edited  by 
Major  R.  D.  Gibney.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-250, 
$1.75 New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Gregory,  J.  W. — The  Great  Rift  Valley  :  being 
the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Mount  Kenya 
and  Lake  Baringo,  with  some  Account  of 
the  Geology,  Natural  History,  Anthro- 
pology, and  Future  Prospects  of  British 
East  Africa.      8vo,  pp.  422,  $7.50..  .Scribner 

GuizoT,  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume. — General 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe.  Edited  by 
George  Wells  Knight.  i2mo,  pp.  xxii-403, 
$1.50 Appleton 

GuNDRY,  R.  S. — China.  Present  and  Past,  For- 
eign Intercourse,  Progress  and  Resources, 
the  Missionary  Question.  8vo,  pp.  414, 
$4.20 Scribner 

Hii  YoNG  Mi.— The  Way  of  Faith  Illustrated  : 
Autobiography  of  Hii  Yong  Mi,  of  the  China 
Mission  Conference.     i2mo,  pp.  259,  $1.00. 

Curts  &  J. 

Joyce,  F.  W.— The  Life  of  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G. 
Ouseley,  etc.,  with  two  chapters  apprecia- 
tive of  Sir  Ouseley  as  a  Musician,  by  G.  R. 
Sinclair.     8vo,  pp.  278,  $3.00 Scribner 

Lubbock,  Sir  John. — The  Scenery  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  Causes  to  Which  it  is  Due. 
i2mo,  pp.  XXX-371,  $1.50 Macmillan 

LuTZOW,  Francis. — Bohemia  :  an  Historical 
Sketch.     8vo,  pp   436,  $3.00 Scribner 


Massie,  D.  Meade. — Nathaniel  Massie,  a  Pio- 
neer of  Ohio :  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Selec- 
tions from  his  Correspondence.  Svo,  pp. 
iii-285,  $2.00 Robert  Clarke  Co. 

Parr,  H.— New  Wheels  in  Old  Ruts  :  a  Pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury,  via  the  Ancient 
Pilgrim's  Way.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-197,  $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Powell,  R.  S.  S.  Baden. — The  Downfall  of 
Prempeh  :  a  Diary  of  Life,  with  the  Native 
Levy  in  Ashanti,  1895-1896.  With  a  Chap- 
ter on  the  Political  and  Commercial  Posi- 
tion of  Ashanti,  by  Sir  G.  Baden  Powell. 
Svo,  pp.  iv-199,  $3.50 Lippincott 

Terhune,  Albert  Payson. — Syria  from  the 
Saddle.     i2mo,  pp.  318,  $1.50 Silver,  B. 

Thacher,  J.  Boyd. — The  Continent  of  America  ; 
its  Discovery  and  its  Baptism  :  an  Essay  on 
the  Nomenclature  of  the  Old  Continents  ; 
a  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Inquiry  into 
the  Naming  of  America,  etc.  4to,  pp.  xviii- 
270,  $25.00 W.  E.  Benjamin 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Appleby's,  C.  J. — Illustrated  Handbook  of  Ma- 
chinery. Section  I,  Prime  Movers  ;  in- 
cluding Appleby's  Telegraphic  Code.  Svo, 
pp.  99,  $1.50 Spon  &  C. 

Bayne,  Samuel  G.  The  Pith  of  Astronomy. 
The  Latest  Facts  and  Figures  as  Developed 
by  the  Giant  Telescopes.     i6mo,  pp.   xiv- 

Dentov,  E.  Barley. — Sewage  Purification 
brought  up  to  Date.     Svo,  pp.  44,  $3.00. 

Spon  &  C. 

Fletcher,  Banister,  and  Banister  F. — History 
of  Architecture  for  the  Student,  Craftsman, 
and  Amateur :  being  a  Comparative  View 
of  the  Historical  Styles  from  the  Elarliest 
Period.     i2mo,  pp.  313,  ^.50 Scribner 

Mathews,  Ferdinand  Schuyler. — Familiar 
Trees  and  their  Leaves.  i2mo,  pp.  x-320, 
$1.75 Appleton 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barker,  Wharton. — Bimetallism  ;  or  the  Evils 
of  Gold  Monometallism,  and  the  Benefits  of 
Bimetallism.  Svo,  pp.  xv-330,  $1.00;  paper, 
50  cents Barker  Pub.  Co. 

Brown,  J.  T.  T.— The  Authorship  of  ''The 
Kingis  Quair  :"  a  New  Criticism.  Svo,  pp. 
xi-99,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Gladstone,  Hon.  W.  E. — Studies  Subsidiary  to 
the  Works  of  Bishop  Butler.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-370,  $2.00  »r/   Macmillan 

Hardwicke,  H.— History  of  Oratory  and  Ora- 
tors.    Svo,  pp.  x-454,  $3*oo Putnam 

Herbart,  J.  F. — Herbart's  A  B  C  of  Sense- 
perception,  and  Minor  Pedagogical  Works. 
Translated,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Commentary,  by  W.  J.  Eckoff.  i2mo.  pp. 
xxxi-294,  $1.50 Appleton 

McPherson,  Logan  G.— The  Monetary  and 
Banking  Problem.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-135,  $1.00. 

Appleton 

Walker,  Francis  A. — International  Bimetal- 
lism.    i2mo,  pp.  v-297,  $1.25 Holt 
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ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Banks.  J.  S.  —  Scripture  and  its  Witnesses. 
2/6 Kelly 

BiDDELL,  Rev.  H. — The  Word  of  God,  and 
Other  Sermons.     2/-  w^/ Simpkin 

BURKITT.  F.  C — The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala. 
3/-  net Camb.  Univ.  Press 

CusACK,  M.  F. — The  Black  Pope  :  a  History  of 
the  Jesuits.   6/-.Xity  of  London  Book  Depot 

Fairbanks,  A.  —  Introduction  to  Sociology. 
7/6 Paul 

Green,  Rev.  E.  T.— The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Age  of  the  Reformation.     10/6. 

Wells,  G. 

HiBBEN,  J.  G. — Inductive  Logic.     3/6  net. 

Blackwood 

Johnson,  F.  —  Quotations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  Old,  considered  in  the  Light 
of  General  Literature.     7/6. 

Bapt.  Tract  Society 

Lauer,  S. — Life  and  Light  from  Above.     5/-. 

Stock 

Lewis,  H.  K.— The  Child  :  its  Spiritual  Nature. 
5/-  net Macmillan 

Perren,  Rev.  C. — Seed  Corn  for  Sower  ;  or, 
Thoughts,  Themes,  and  Illustrations  for 
the  Pulpit.     5/- Allenson 

Trumbull,  H.  C— The  Threshold  Covenant. 
6/6 Clark 

FICTION. 

Allnutt,  E.  J. — Seed  and  Shower :  a  Story  of 
the  New  Birth.     2/6 Nisbet 

Anderson,  L. — Lock  wood  Godwin  :  a  Tale  of 
Irish  Life.    6/- Gay  &  B. 

Bray,  C. — The  King's  Revenge.    6/-..  Bentley 

Carpenter,  E.—Your  Money  or  Your  Life.    5/-. 

Low 

Carter,  A.  H.,  and  Bott,  S.— Text-book  of 
Physical  Exercises.     3/6 Macmillan 

Cleeve,  L. — Epicures.     3/6 Downey 

Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K. — Mere  Stories.     2/-. 

Black 

Connell,  F.  N. —  The  Fool  and  his  Heart: 
being  the  plainly  told  story  of  Basil 
Thimm.     6/- Smithers 

Cresswell,  H.  — The  Wooing  of  Fortune. 
6/- H  urst 

Deir,  A.— a  Man  in  the  Fjords.     3/6. 

Digby  &  L. 
Dickson,  E.— My  Bagdad.    3/6 Unwin 

Elliot,  A. — Lord  Harborough  :  a  Novel.  3 
vols.,  18/ H  urst 

Fellow  Travellers.  By  the  author  of  **  Mona 
McLean."    6/- Blackwood 

Finn,  F.  J.— Mostly  Boys  :  Short  Stories.     2/6. 

Simpkin 

Gentleman,  A,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Zero.     3/6 Digby  &  L. 

GiLLEN,  A. — The  Passion  of  Passions.     5/-  net. 

Simpkin 


Hami.et,  E.— The  Touch  of  Sorrow.    4/6  net. 

Dent 

Harvey,  J.— A  Modern  Siren.     6/-.  Digby  &  L. 

Hervey.  M.  H.— Dartmoor.     3/6.  .Arrowsmith 

James,  C— The  Yoke  of  Freedom.     6/-.Bentley 

James.  H.— Embarrassments,  The  Figure  in  the 
Carpet,  Glasses,  etc.     6/- Heinemann 

Kenworthy,  J.  C— The  World's  Last  Passage  : 
a  Story.     2/- Brotherhood  Pub.  Co. 

March,  E.  S. — A  Stumbler  in  Wide  Shoes.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Merrick,  L. — This  Stage  of  Fools.     3/6.Chatio 

Mkrriman,  H.  S. — Flotsam.     6/- Longmans 

Miller,  O.  S. — Four-handed  Folk.     5/-  net. 

Gay  &  B. 

Oppenheim,  E.  p.— The  World's  Great  Snare. 
6  - Ward  &  D. 

Paxtox,  M.  W. — Jenny's  Bawbee  :  a  Novel. 
6/- Downey 

Pearce,  J.  H. — Eli's  Daughter.     3/6. 

Heinemann 

Peattie,  E.  W. — A  Mountain  Woman.     3/6. 

Lawrence  &  B. 

Robins,  G.  M. — Her  Point  of  View.     6/-. 

Hurst  &  B. 

Saltonstall  Gazette,  conducted  by  Peter  Salion- 
stall,  Esq.,  by  E.  F.  Maitland.     7/6. 

Chapman  &  H. 

Searelle,  L. — Tales  of  the  Transvaal.     2/6. 

Unwin 

Upward,  A. — One  of  God's  Dilemmas.    2/6  net, 

Heinemann 

Vachell,  H.  a. — The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus. 
6/- Bentley 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Abboisford  Scottish  Poets,  edited  by  Todd: 
Scottish  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Vol.  I.     sZ-net Hodges 

Craigie,  W.  a. — A  Primer  of  Burns.     2/6. 

Methuen 

Graves,  C.  L.— More  Hawarden  Horace.     3/6. 

Smith  &  E. 

Jones,  H.  A.  —  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel. 
2/6 Macmillan 

Halcyon,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  with  Verses  for 
Children,  by  A.  L.  H.  A.    6/-  net.  .Simpkin 

Kingston,  F.  W. — Julian's  Vision,  and  Other 
Poems.     3/6 Unwin 

Le  Fanu,  J.  S.— Poems,  edited  by  A.  P.  Graves. 
3/6 Downey 

Newton-Robinson,  C. — Ver  Lyrac:  Selected 
Poems,     ll-net Lawrence  &  B. 

Notable  Welsh  Musicians  of  To-day.  With  Por- 
traits, etc.,  edited  by  F.  Griffith.     5/-  net. 

Goodwin 

Phipson,  Dr.  T.  L.— Famous  Violinists  and 
and  Fine  Violins.     5/- Chatto 

Williams,  T.  C. — Lyrics  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    2/6. 

Sweet 
Williams,  W.  P.~Plain  Poems.     5/-. Simpkin 
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Wright,  W.  H.  K.— West  County  Poets,  their 
Lives  and  Work.     i8/- Stock 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

AsHTON,  J.  —  When  William  IV.  was  King. 
12/- Chapman  &  H. 

Bailmane-Grohi.i,  W.  A.  —  Sport  in   the   Alps. 

21/ Black 

Barnes,    I.    H. — Behind  the   Great   Wall  :    the 

Story  of  the  C.E.Z.M  S.    2/6.  Marshall  Bros. 

Blashill,  T. — Sutton-in-Holderness.  the  Manor, 
etc.     8/6 W.  Andrews 

Blaxland,  G.  C. — Mayflower  Essays  on  the 
Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     2/6. 

Ward  &  D. 

Brimley,  Johnson  R. — Christ's  Hospital.     6/-. 

Allen 

Burleigh,  B. — Two  Campaigns  :  Madagascar 
and  Ashantee.     12/- Un win 

Cawston,  G..  and  Keane,  A.  H. — The  Early 
Chartered  Companies,  1296-1858.     10/6. 

Arnold 

Eckenstein,  O. — The  Karakorams  and  Kashmir. 
6/- Unwin 

Egerton,  Mrs.  F. — Sir  Geoffrey  Phipps  Hornby. 
16/- Blackwood 

FitzGerai.d,  E.  a. — Climbs  in  the  New  Zea- 
land Alps.     31/6  net Unwin 

Freshfield,  D.  W. — The  Exploration  of  the 
Caucasus.     2  vols.    63/-  net Arnold 

Friis,  J.  A.  —  The  Monastry  of  Petschenga : 
Sketches  of  Russian  Lapland.  Translated 
by  H.  Repp.     3/6 Stock 

Goodman,  E.  J.— New  Ground  in  Norway.  With 
Fifty-six  Illustrations  from  Photos  by  P. 
Lange.     10/6 Newnes 

Karkaria,  R.  p.— India  :  Forty  Years  of  Prog- 
ress and  Reform.    7/6 Frowde 

O'Connor,  T.   P. — Napoleon.     7/6  ..  .Chapman 

Macquoto,  K.  S.  and  G.  S. — In  the  Volcanic 
Eifel  :  a  Holiday  Ramble.    7/6.. Hutchinson 

MuNRO,  A. — The  Story  of  Burns  and  Highland 
Mary.     3/- Gardner 

Nichol,  John,  Memoir  of,  by  Prof.  Knight. 
7/6  net. Maclehose 

Schutz-Wh.son,  H.  —  History  and  Criticism. 
6/ Unwin 

Selbourne,  Earl  of,  Memorials  :  Part  I.  Family 
and  Personal,  1 766-1 865.    2  vols.,  25/-  net. 

Macmillan 

Traill,  H.  D. — Social  England,  Vol  5.  From 
the  Accession  of  George  I.  to  Waterloo. 
10/- Cassell 

WiLMOT,  Hon.  A. — Monomotapha  (Rhodesia): 
its  Monuments  and  its  History.     6/-. Unwin 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Boas,  Dr.  J.  E.  V. — Text- book  of  Zoology. 
Translated  by  J.  W.  Kirkaldyand  E.  C.  Pol- 
lard.     21/-  net Low 


Book  of  Beauty  (Late  Victorian  era).  Containing 
Portraits  mostly  by  Celebrated  Artists. 
105/-  net Hutchinson 

Cheshire.  H.  F. — The  Hastings  Chess  Tour- 
nament Book,  1895.     7/6 Chatto 

Collected   Mathematical  Papers.   Vol    10.     25/-. 

Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Cotton,  J  — Suggestions  in  Architectural  De- 
sign.    35/-  net Batsford 

Crawford,  J.  H.  —  Wild  Life  of  Scotland. 
8/6  net ". Macqueen 

Grlmble,  a. — The  Deer  Forests  of  Scotland, 
illustrated  by  A.  Thorburn.     50/-  net,  .Paul 

Hertwig,  Prof:  Dr.  O.  -The  Biological  Prob- 
lems of  To-day.     3/6 Heinemann 

Houghton,  Arthur  Boyd.  A  Selection  from  his 
Work  in  Black  and  White.     15/-  net. .  .Paul 

LoNERGAN,  W.  F. — Historic  Churches  of  PaHq. 
21/- Downey 

Maclagan,  T.J. — Rheumatism.     10/6... Black 

Maclfx)D,  H.  D. — The  History  of  Economics. 
16/- Bliss 

RoBLKV,  Major-General.  —  Moko ;  or,  Maori 
Tattooing.     42/ Chapman 

Storr,  L. — Diets  for  Infants  and  Children  in 
Disease.     6/-  ttet Hirschfield 

Wallace,  R. — Farming  Industries  of  Cape 
Colony.     10/6 King 

Wilkinson,  H.  D.  —  Submarine  Cable  Laying 
and  Repairing.     12/6 Electrician  OflBce 

Willis,  W.— The  Law  of  Negotiable  Securities. 
Six  Lectures.     7/6 Stevens  &  H. 

Woodward,  C.  J. — Crystallography  for  Begin- 
ners.    4/6 Simpkin 

Woolward,  S.  a. — First  Steps  in  a  Pedigree 
and  Family  Record.     2/6 Stock 

Wundt,  W. — Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal 
Psychology.  Translated  by  J.  E.  Creighton 
and  E.  B.  Titchener.     10/6. .  .Sonnenschein 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bloomfield,  J.  H.  —  A  Cuban  Expedition. 
6/- Downey 

Dice,  T.  R.  C.  —  The  Parish  Councillor's 
Manual.    5/- Shaw 

Hanham,  J.  C.  S.— The  District  Councillor's 
Handbook.     5/ Shaw 

Harvey,  F.  J. — Physical  Exercises  and  Gym- 
nastics for  Girls  and  Women.     3/6. 

Longmans 

Mackenzie,  Miss. — The  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Kindergarten.     5/- Hughes 

Pulsford,  J. — Stray  Thoughts  of  a  Lifetime. 
3/6 Simpkin 

Williams,  E.  E. — Made  in  Germany.     2/6. 

Heinemann 

Wilkinson.  S.  —  The  Nation's  Awakening  : 
Essays  towards  a  British  Policy.     3/6. 

Constable 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  TENEflENTS 

By  Edward  M.  Townsend,  author  of  the  famous  MChimmie  Padden  Sketches/*  etc.,  will  be  issued,  for 
the  first  time  in  paper  covers,  on  October  ist,  1896.  This  paper  edition  will  contain  the  40  fuU-pa^e  illus- 
trations by  Kemble,  and  will  be  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  bound  in  artistic  style,  in  illustrated 
covers.    Price,  per  copy,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  fi.ys- 


. The  fact  that  *' Thk  D^UGHTKR  op  the  Tenements"  is  to  be  oUced  on  the  stage  in  New  York  in 

October  will  increase  the  decided  interest  everywhere  manifest  in  this  Dook. 

The  advance.call  for  this  new  paner  edition  renders  it  advisable  that  other,  forthcorains:  orders  from  the 
Trade  should  be  sent  in  immediately,  so  as  to  insure  early  delivery  on  or  after  the  date  of  publication. 


The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

A  Novel,  by  Grant  Allen,     lamo,  paper,  50  cents ; 

cloth,  $1.00. 

^*  This  book  is  known  in  the  criminal  courts  of  England  and 
America,  and  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  the  lawyers." 

Quince. 

A  New  England  Romance. 
Bv  Dane  Conyngham.    lamo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth, 

**  This  book  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  the  notable 
novels  of  New  England  life.'* 


The  Qolden  Rock. 


most  favorite 


By  Lieut.  R.  H.  Tayne.     lamo,  cloth,  50  cents. 
**  This  new  book  for  boys  is  by  one  of  their  mo 
authors,  and  will  be  eagerly  read.    .    .    ." 

Jill. 

A  London  Flower  Qlrl. 

A  Novel,  by  L.  T.  Meade,    tamo,  paper,  v>  cents. 

"An  ideal  romance  of  humble  life,  beautifully  and  patheti- 
cally portraying  sentimental  characteristics  of  unusual  merit." 

Joshua  Wray. 

A  Novel,  by  Hans  Beattib.    lamo,  paper,  50  cents. 

**  Readers  of  the  well-laden  story;  of  *  Joshua  Wray  '  find 
that  the  interest  increases  rapidly  with  the  page-turning  from 
the  first  to  the  end  of  the  volume.'* 


The  King's  Daughters. 

A  Spirited  Romance. 

By   Mrs.  Ellen   K.    Dickinson.     Illustrated,    izmo, 

paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

*' The  society  known  a«4  'The  King's  D.iuijhters,'  members 
of  the  *  upper  ten,'  'society  K>ris/  and  all  others,  will  find 
interest  in  this  romance." 


Sunset  Pass; 

Or,  Running  the  Qauntlet  through  Apache  Land. 

By  Capt.  Charles  King.   Illustrated,    i^mo,  paper,  50 
cents  •  cloth,  $  I. OQ. 
"An  ideal  military  story,  realist'c.  typi'Ml,  spiriteJ." 

As  the  Wind  Blows. 

A  Novel,  by    ELEANOR    Merron.      x-jmo.   paper,   50 

cents;  cloth,  $1.35. 

**This  book  is  su^estive  and  thotij^ht-inspiring,    and   the 
interest  of  the  story  is  exceedintjly  strung." 

Lou. 

A  Novel,  by  Baron  von  Roberts.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Jessie  Havnes.  lamo,  paper,  50  cents. 
**A  story  of  ereat  interest  and  dramatic  force.  ^ 


Christine. 


A  Novel,  by  ADELINE  Sergeani'.     i2mo,  paper,  50 

cents. 

"This  new,  paper<overed  edition  of   'Christine*  will  be 
appreciated  everywhere  by  the  author*s  thousand!»of  readers.** 


The  Cuban  Liberated ;  or,  Saved  by  the  Sword. 

A  Novel,  by  Robert  Rexdale.    lamo,  paper,  50  cents. 

**  This  romance  portrays  marital  jealousies,  and  presents  kaleidscopic  views  of  American,  Ent^liiih.  Spani<ih.  and  Cuban 
trges  of  character.  ^^It  portrays  the  persevering  pluck  ot  the  Cuban  spirit,  and  speculates  as  to  the  outcome  of  Spanish-Cuban 


Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians.    By  Ambrose  Bierce.    lamo,  paper,  50  cents  :  cloth,  ft. 00. 
**  An  extraordinary  book.    The  abuse  it  will  receive  from  those    I    will  be  as  gratifying  to  the  author  as  will  be  the  praise  it  certainly 
who  are  not  competent  to  appreciate  its  extraordinary  power  |    will  receive  from  those  who  are."— TA«£x4mm<'r,5d;i  F/dwr/sco. 


Herman  Melville's  Books. 

"  Herman  Melville's  books  are  never  old,  always  new  ;  the  greatest  sea  romances  ever  written." 


TYPEE :  A  Real  Romance  of  the  Southern 


lamo,  paper,  illustrated,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

OMOO :  A  Sequel  to  «« Typee." 

lamo,  paper,  illustrated,  50 cents;  cloth,  fi.oo. 


MOBY  DICK ;  or,  The  White  Whale. 

i2mo,  paper,  illustrated,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

WHITE  JACKET ;  or.  The  World  In 
Man-off-War. 

lamo,  paper,  illustrated,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  ft.oo. 


American  Publishers  Corporation,  310-318  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Pleaie  mention  The  Bookm.\n  in  writing;  to  advertisers. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LIST  OF 
COPELAND  AND  DAY 

CINDER-PATH  TALES.     BY  WILLIAM   LINDSEY.    With  cover  design  by 
JOHN    SLOAN      Cloth.  JJvo,  li  oo. 

In  **  Cinder-Path  Tales**  Nfr.  Lindsey  has  written  stories  of  fi*ld  and  track  which  have  technical  consistency,  and  all 
the  added  coloring  that  a  gl  >wing  imagination  and  a  vivid  memory  of  past  enjoyment  can  give.  He  has  succeeded  wonder- 
fully well  in  transferring  :o  hi«  pages  the  true  atmosphere  of  tlie  athletic  field.  Not  alone  the  tangible  surroundings  of  warm 
sunlight  and  free  air,  but  its  patient  repression,  its  fun  and  philosophy,  its  disappointments  and  its  glory. 

He  has  written  not  alone  for  the  initiated,  but  for  all  readers  wno  can  appreciate  good  stories. 

MEADOW   GRASS.     By  ALICE   BROWN.     PAPER   COVERS.     PRICE,  50 
CENTS. 

**  Miss  Alice  Brown  is  of  that  New  England  group  of  noveletti^ts,  mainly  women,  which  is  perhaps  larger  than  any  like 
group  outside  of  New  England.  The  names  of  Miss  Jewett.  Miss  Wtlkins,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  wigsin,  Mrs.  Chace-Wyman, 
will  sufficiently  suggest  it,  but  by  no  means  fully  represent  it ;  and  it  is  praising  Mi^is  Brown  verynighly  to  say  that  she  is 
worthy  of  that  company  of  instinctive  and  instructed  artists.  .  .  .  I  recognized  with  surprise,  as  well  as  pleasure,  the  novelty 
of  this  new-comer*s  material.     Her  touch  has  an  originality  as  delightful,  and  altogether  we  can  be  glad  of  her  book,  in  the 


Miss  Brown  that  snc  is  like  the  rest  io  both  respects."— W.  D.  Howells,  in  Harper' t  IVttkly* 

TO  APPEAR   SHORTLY 

THE  LISTENER  IN  THE  TOWN  AND  THE  LISTENER  IN  THE 
COUNTRY.  Selections  from  "  The  Listener"  column  of  the  Boston  Transcript^ 
by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin.     Two  volumes^  octavo,  cloth,  75  cents  each. 

For  nine  years  the  '*  Listener"  column  in  the  Evening  Tratucript  has  been  one  of  the  literary  institutions  of  Boston. 
The  field  of  the  "  Listener"  is  a  wide  one.  but  his  fotif  is  always  literary,  and  the  volumes  made  up  from  his  column  have 
cohesion  and  a  sustained  purpose.  The  division  into  ^* Town"  and  '^Country"  books  reflects  the  range  of  Mr.  Chamberlin 's 
pen  ;  he  studies  the  slums  as  well  as  the  woods,  and  records  the  sights  of  both  as  seen  by  an  observer  of  delicate  perceptions, 
the  sounds  of  both  as  heard  by  an  acutely  sympathetic  Listener.  The  spirit  of  the  books  is  much  more  humorously  philo- 
sophical than  scientific.  The  author's  style  is  free  and  alluring,  and  although  the  sketches  were  written  with  no  other  than  an 
ephemeral  intent,  they  all  have  decided  hterary  grace  and  style. 

COPELAND   AND   DAY  BOSTON 

AMERICAN  BOOK-PRICES  CURRENT.-1896. 


American  book-prices  current,  for  iSc)6,  containing  reports  of  books*  tnanuscripts,  and  auto> 
graphs  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  from  September  i,  1895,  to  Septem- 
ber I,  1896,  is  in  preparation,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  ready  for  distribution  to  subscribers  the 
last  of  September. 

The  volume  of  1895,  published  as  an  experiment,  was  modelled  exactly  upon  the  English  pub- 
lication of  the  same  name.  In  this  volume  several  decided  improvements  are  inaugurated,  and  a 
definite  style  has  been  set  which  will  be  followed  in  succeeding  volumes. 

The  books  will  be  arranged  all  in  one  alphabet,  and  all  copies  reported  of  the  same  book  will 
be  together  The  autographs  and  manuscripts  will  be  in  a  second  alphabet.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  reference  and  comparison.  The  volume  for  1895  was  arranged  chronologically  by  sales, 
necessitating  reference  to  the  index  for  each  sale  of  every  item. 

The  names  of  the  authors  will  be  printed  in  black-faced  type,  and  the  titles  of  books  in  small 
capitals,  thus  aiding  the  eye  and  brightening  up  the  page. 

More  low-priced  lots  will  be  admitted  than  were  in  the  volume  for  1895.  Almost  every  item 
selling  for  $3.00  and  over,  which  would  be  likely  to  interest  collectors,  more  particularly  first 
editions  of  English  and  American  authors,  and  Americana,  will  be  included. 

There  will  be  a  chronological  list  of  sales,  a  short  introduction,  and  an  index  of  books  likely 
to  be  sought  for  under  any  other  heading  than  that  under  which  they  are  entered  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  with  cross  references  for  doubtful  books. 

The  compilation  will  record  upwards  of  seven  thousand  lots,  and  will  form  an  octavo  volume 
of  about  five  hundred  pages,  printed  from  type  by  John  Wilson  and  Son,  at  the  University  Press, 
and  substantially  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.  It  will  be  a  much  handsomer  specimen  of  book- 
making  than  the  volume  for  1895. 

Six  hundred  copies  will  be  printed,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  only  of  which  will  be  for  sale, 
and  no  second  edition  will  be  made. 

The  price  will  be  $6.00  net. 

The  volume  for  1895  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  four  hundred  copies,  and  was  exhausted  and 
selling  at  a  premium  within  three  months  of  publication.  It  is  expected  that  this  second  volume 
will  have  the  same  hearty  support,  and  that  it  will  quickly  go  out  of  print. 

Address  orders  to  DODD,  MEAD  Si  CO.,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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By  JAMES  SCHOULER,  LL.D. 


HISTOKY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  Five  Octavo  Volumes, 
Buckram  Cloth,  with  Maps  and  Indices,  $11.25. 

Separately,  per  Volume,  $2.25. 

Volamcl.,  1783-1801  Volameiii.,  1817-1831 

VoluaM  if.,  1801-1817  Volume  iV.,  1831-1847 

Volume  v.,  1847-1861 

A  FEW  COMMENTS 

i  i  pOR  various  periods  and  various  reasons  the 
^  writings  of  Von  Hoist,  of  Mr.  McMaster, 
and — most  recent  of  all — of  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
need  to  be  read  ;  but  most  of  them  are  not  com- 
parable for  comprehensiveness  witli  tiie  work  of 
the  author  under  review.  A  reader  who  wishes  a 
continuous  story  unfolded  through  the  length  of 
a  single  work  must  go  to  Mr.  Schouler  to  obtain 
it."— *Bos/o/i  T>aily  Advertiser, 

4  4  IV/l  R.  Schouler  is  the  first  who  has  traced,  with 
*»*  historical  painstaking  and  consecutive 
research,  the  nexus  of  the  events  that  fall  amongst 
the  first  era  of  our  national  existence,  and  has  thus 
bridged  over  the  long  intervening  chasm  which 
stretches  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War. 
He  has  given  to  the  task  breadth  of  view,  lucid- 
ity of  treatment,  and  condensation  of  style.  He 
has  brought  to  his  magnum  opus  a  commendable 
industry  in  the  compilation  of  his  material,  a  rare 
talent  /or  consecutive  exposition,  a  large  share  of 
that  '  logic '  which  is  skilled  to  fuse  the  most  in- 
tractable materials  into  literary  form,  and  a  vivac- 
ity of  phrase  which  is  never  dull,  because  it  some- 
times errs  on  the  side  of  excessive  piquancy." — 
The  (J^ation, 

kk\  REGARD  Schouler's  History  of  the  United 
A  States  as  by  far  the  best  general  treatise  on 
the  subject.  It  is  trustworthy,  interesting,  and 
remarkably  impartial." — Charles  E.  Howard, 
Prof,  of  American  History,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 

4  ft  f  USE  no  text  in  my  classes  but  Schouler,  and 
A  it  is  referred  to  constantly  by  me  and  read 
by  my  students  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
books  have  so  thoroughly  established  themselves 
as  scholarly  and  attractive  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  compare  them  for  the  period  treated  with  any 
work  in  the  field.  They  have  as  yet  no  competitor 
for  the  ordinary  student  or  the  general  reader." — 
A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Prof,  of  American  History, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

For  Sale  by  aU  'Booksellers 

DODD.  MEAD  6i  COMPANY 
5th  Ave.  end  21 8t  St.,       New  York  City 


a 


Third 
Edition 
0/92^ 
Copies 


Second 
Edition 

0/921 
Copies 


SHORT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED 
BY  THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  AT 
XLV  EXCHANGE  ST.,  PORT- 
LAND, MAINE. 

«|^A1I  books  sent,  postpaid.  J( 
on  receipt  of  ihe  net  price 

L    Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam* 

Rendered  into  Encush  Vbrse  iiy 
KowAtD  FitzGbeald. 

This  is  the  ideal  edition  of  Omar  for  the 

book-lover. 

Price  ^t  .00  net. 

n.    Aucassin  and  Nicolete* 

DoNB  INTO  English    by  Andrew 

Lang. 
The  original  English  edition  fetches  at 
book-sales  from  four  to  five  guineas  a 
copy.  The  Old  World  edition  reproduces 
it.  entire,  including  etched  title-page  and 
woodcut  designs. 

Price  ^1 .00  net. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  READY  IN  OCTOBER. 


t0e 


Onh 

7a?  Copies 

each 

oftbe%e 

"Volumes 

were  issued 

and  Type 

Diitributed 


t^ 


400 

U  umbered 

Copies  only 

Issued 

of  these 

i^olumes 


Q9t6efot  ^erteg. 

L     Songs  of  AdietU  Olt  of  Print. 

n.     Old  Vof  Id  Lyrics.      Olt  of  Print. 

nL     Rubaiyat.  Oct  of  Print. 

IV.     Felise.  (10  Copies  Only.) 

Price  $t .^o  net. 

V.    Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Olt  of  Print, 

VL    The  Blessed  DamozeL 

Price  $i.so  net.  (25  Copies  Only.) 

TWO  NEW  volumes  WILL  BE  READY  IN  OCTOBBR. 

(Bngfts^  Q^efMrtnt  ^erie9. 

L    Modem  Love.  Olt  of  Print. 

n.    The  Oty  of  Dreadful  Night. 

Price  $2. SO  net.  (20  CopiBS  Only.) 

nL    The  Growth  of  Love* 

Price  $2.00  net. 


Third 
Edition 


The  Child  m  the  House. 

An  Imagimary  PoRTRArr  by  Walter 

Patbb. 
Printed  on  Japan  vellum,  and  in  brocade 
slide  case. 

Price  7  f  Cenls  net. 


First 
Edition 


Homeward  Sonsjs  by  the  W^ay :  A.E. 

With  original  cover  designs  by   Bruce 
Rogers. 

Price  ^1 .00  net. 


/  7  ?  Copies 
Only 
for  sale^ 
i6mo, 
Olive 
Green 
H' rapper. 


From  the  Upanishads ; 

BhiNC  Translations  from  the  Sa- 
cred Books  of  the  East.  Preced- 
ed BY  AN   InIRODUCTION  AoDRbbSED 

TO  G.  W.  RUS.SRLL  ("AE">.     By 
Charles  Johnston. 
Price  75  Cents  net. 

t^  (giMot  for  1 896. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  /or  ihe  complete  rear  oiiU\ 
at  7^  cents  net.  Specimen  copies  of  current  number, 
5  cents  each.    Back  numbers  for  1896,  10  cents  each. 

MR.  MOSHER'S  ENTIRE  NEW  LIST  WILL  BE  READY 
EARLY  IN  THE  FALL. 
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AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Some  of  his  Works. 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions. 

3  vols.,  121110,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $;.oo  ;  half  calf, 
$0.00  ;  half  levant,  $8.00  ;  full  levant,  $12.00. 

Four  French  Women. 

Being  sketches  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Corday,  Ma- 
dame Roland,  Madame  de  Genlis.  and  the  Prin- 
cess Lamballe.  With  an  etched  portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Corday.  In  the  Giunta  series. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  edition,  with  14  photogravure  portraits. 
8vo,  cloth,  $2.00  ;  large-paper  edition,  itet,  $5.00. 

William  Hos:arth. 

A  Memoir,  with  Bibliography  and  Catalogue  of 
Prints  and  l^aintings.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  photogravure  reproductions.  8vo, 
cloth,  >/t'/,  $7.50.  Large-paper  edition,  net, 
$i^.<:>o 

Horace  Walpole. 

A  Memoir.  Illustrated  with  14  photogravure 
portraits.  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00  ;  large-paper  edi- 
tion, net,  $s;.oo. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 

With  portrait.     i2mo,  cloth,  lli.oo. 

Illustrated  edition,  with  14  portraits  in  photogravure. 
8vo,  cloth,  S2.00  ;  large-paper  edition,  //^/,  $5.00. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 

Second  scries.  Illustrated  with  portraits  in  photo- 
gravure. 1 2 mo,  cloth,  $2.00;  large-paper  edition, 
net,  $5.00. 

The  Sun  Dial. 

A  Poem.  Illustrated  by  Geo.  Wharton  Edwards. 
4to,  cloth.     (Out  of  print.) 

The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade,  and  Other 
Poems.  With  ^o  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thom- 
son. 12 mo,  cloth,  $2.00.  Large-paper  edition, 
;/('/,  $i^.o<.). 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain. 

To  which  is  added  Au  Revoir,  a  dramatic  vig- 
nette. With  illustrations  by  Bernard  Partridge. 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $2. 00.  Large-paper  edition,  netf 
$12.00. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant, 

condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his  Re- 
ligion. Written  by  himself.  Translated  by  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith.  With  an  inroduction  by  Austin 
Dobson.    2  volumes,  lomo,  buckram,  $2.50. 

Rosina,  and  Other  Poems. 

With  sio  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $2.00. 

Horace  Walpole. 

A  Memoir.  Illustrated  with  1 1  etchings  by  Percy 
Moran,  diagrams,  etc.  50  copies  on  Japan  paper, 
$20.00  (exhausted) ;  425  copies  on  Dickinson's 
hand-made  paper,  lut,  $15.00. 


For  s.ilc  by  all  Booksellers,  or  by 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  1 51  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MIND  OF 
THE  MASTER 

By  IAN  MACLAREN 

(JoMM  Watson,  D.D.) 

Author  of  '*  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  etc. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER  says: 

*' This  is  not  only  quite  as  original  as, 
and  not  less  absorbing  and  beautiful 
than,  the  same  author's  stories  and 
sketches.  It  is  much  more  than  that — 
it  is  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  not  in 
close  touch  with  Christian  thought,  per- 
haps a  revelation  to  many  devout 
Christians,  and  a  delight  to  all  honest 
souls.  One  does  not  get  an  understand- 
ing of  the  strong  intellect  and  great 
heart  of  the  author  of  *  The  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush '  until  he  reads  the  last  word  of 
this  book.  No  reader  can  be  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  abundant  originality  and 
evidences  of  wide  culture  which  he  dis- 
plays in  this  series  of  sermons.  There 
is  hardly  a  line  in  the  fifteen  sermons 
that  is  redundant,  hardly  a  sentence  that 
has  been  put  there  to  cover  space — but 
all  have  a  part  in  revealing  the  faith  of 
the  preacher.  The  style  is  lucid,  grace- 
ful, and  charming,  but  the  style  is  lost 
to  the  thought  in  the  interest  awakened 
by  the  exposition.  No  history  of  Jesus, 
no  series  of  sermons  on  the  nature  of 
religion  and  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race,  ever  gave  to  the  world  a  more  con- 
sistent revelation  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  laws  of  God,  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  or  ever  offered  so 
alluring  a  path  for  men  to  follow.  //  is 
ealculated  to  establish  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  by  removing  from  its 
forms  the  hideous  masks  and  repulsive 
coverings  that  theories  have  made  to 
conceal  it." 

LAURENCE  BUTTON,  in 

"  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,"  says : 

**  He  draws  an  excellent  lesson  on  every 
page.  The  vast  congregations  to  whom 
Dr.  Watson  is  preaching,  through  the 
medium  of  his  printed  words,  will  be 
edified,  and  instructed,  and  made  better, 
by  what  he  has  to  say  to  them  here. 
The  sermons  are  as  eloquent  as  they  are 
simple  and  direct ;  they  will  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  hearers  ;  they  preach  charity, 
loyalty,  and  patience  to  every  creature." 

The  aboTe  book  is  for  sale  by  all  bookse/iers^  or  will 
bf  sent,  wail  prepaid^  oh  receipt  o/  price^  by  the 
publishers. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
5th  Are.  and  3lst  St.,    -    New  York  aty 
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THE  LEADING  PAPERS. 


The  OUTLOOK 


The 
WEW  YORK  TIMES 


The 
BOSTON  HERALD 


The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


The  BUFFALO 
COMMEROAL 


says  that  The  Bookman  strikes  a  distinctive  note  at  the  very  start,  distin- 
guishing itself  sharply  from  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

Fays  that  The  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical  not  only  to  be  read  but  to 
use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an  unoccupied  place, 
— a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

says  that  The  Bookman  abundantly  demonstrates  by  its  choice  contents  and 
exquisite  dress,  its  right  to  live  and  to  represent  current  literary  out-put. 
Its  news  notes  are  crisp  and  comprehensive,  and  its  reviews  of  fresh  books 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  eager  to  know  about  books  before  perusing 
them. 

says  that  since  its  first  issue,  every  succeeding  number  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is  The  Bookman  found  a  large  and  roomy  field  for 
itself  in  this  country,  which  it  proceeded  to  fill  to  a  "t". 

says  that  there  has  been  no  magazine  that  can  show  anything  like  the  record 
The  Bookman  has  made  in  rapidly  working  itself  into  public  favor,  reaching 
a  high  standard  in  freshness  of  literary  news  and  excellence  of  criticism, 
and  maintaining  that  standard  without  sign  of  falling  off.  The  February 
number  is  most  attractive,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  feast  where  so  many 
*'fat  things"  are  on  the  menu  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

The  BOSTON  TIMES    says  that  The  Bookman  for  February  ends  its  second  volume  and  has  proved 

that  a  literary  magazine  can  be  something  more  than  an  advertising  medium 
for  new  books.  There  are  other  excellent  magazines  of  its  kind,  but  none 
that  occupy  the  same  place  that  The  Bookman  has  made  for  itself. 

The  says  that  the  book  reviews  are  good,  and  the  literary  gossip  is  interesting  and 

CHICAGO  INTERIOR  more  authoritative  than  in  most  other  magazines.    The  Bookman  is  easily 

the  leader  among  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

The  says  that  The  Bookman  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  the  leading  monthly  of 

CHICAGO  JOURNAL  the  United  States.  '1  he  October  number  contains  not  only  a  wealth  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  it  presents  much  material 
of  the  highest  technical  value  to  writers. 

The  BOSTON  TIMES     says  that  there  are  few  magazines  in  which  one  sees  so  many  famous  names 

among  the  writers  of  articles,  and  for  the  bookman's  table  there  could  be  no 
better  companion. 


The  CHURCHMAN 


The  BOSTON 
COMMONWEALTH 

The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


says  that  the  record  which  The  Bookman,  that  literary  journal,  has  made 
for  itself  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for 
its  whole  plan  is  novel,  comprehensive  and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very 
start  not  only  sustained  its  reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent 
criticism,  thorough  and  reliable  workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along 
the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which  it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  ad- 
vanced with  every  number  and  increased  in  literary  value  and  interest. 

says  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  purely  literary  journal, — any  journal 
addressed  directly  to  the  writing  craft,  to  compare  with  The  Bookman. 

says  that  its  news  notes  are  fresh  and  interesting  and  its  contributions  are 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people,  on  topics  of  importance, — 
not  papers  merely  written  to  fill  space. 
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THREE  RECENT  ISSUES 

HAHILTON  W.  MABIE 

Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture.    A  Series  of  Essays  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    i6mo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  $1.25. 

OTHEli  'BOOKS  'BY  iMR.  tMA'BIE: 
My  Study  Plre.    First  Series.  Under  the  Trees  and  Bleewhere 

My  Study  Fire.    Second  Series.  Shert  Studice  In  Literature 

Essays  In  Li'erery  interpretation 

New   Editions,  each  witli  three  illustrations  in  photogravure,   in   dainty  binding,    idmo, 

cloth,  gilt  tops,  per  volume,  $1.50. 

Rev.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D  ,  writing  in  the  **  Outlook.'*  says:  V  Mr.  Mabie h«i  already  proved  by  a  half 
dozen  book:*  of  *  hssavs,'  which  have  bien  warmly  welcomed,  that  he  has  the  wisdom  to  instruct  and  the  charm  to 
please  all  who  are  wfUinK  to  tbink  whil ;  they  read.  In  this  latest  volume  he  gives  us  another  wholesome,  friendly 
commentary  on  life,  full  of  pleasure  and  Drofit.     A  counsel  of  perfection;  serene,  elevated,  spiritual,  leading  on  with  a 

fenial  persuasiveness  to  the  higher  leveL  of  existence,  which  are  free  to  all  who  will  seek  them  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
lis  pages  are  full  of  delicate  descriptions  and  keen  appreciations  of  poetry  and  art.  He  speaks  of  what  he  knows  and 
praises  what  he  loves.  He  has  the  rare  merit  of  not  dividing  literature  from  life.  He  has  learned  the  secret  of  what 
Wordsworth  called  a  *  wise  passiveness/  and  wherever  he  leads  us  he  makes  us  feel  that  he  brought  with  him  and  would 
impart  to  us  *  a  heart,  that  listens  and  receives.'  '* 

EDMUND  QOSSE 

Critical  Kit-Kats.     A  Scries  of  Literary  Essays.     By  Edmund  Gosse,  author  of  "  Gossip  in  a 

Library,"  "  Questions  at  Issue,"  etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  title  *'  Kit-Kats"  is  revived  from  the  old  Eighteenth  Century  word,  used  by  the  Kit-Kat  Club, 
to  signify  quarter-length  portraits.  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  us  not  only  essays,  but  also  a  good  deal 
of  personal  reminiscence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  Mr.  Gosse's  charm  of  style.  A  reading 
of  the  I'able  of  Contents  will  best  introduce  the  work  to  book-lovers. 

CoNTRWTS  :  — I.  The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuouese  ;  2.  Keats  in  1894  ;  ?.  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  ; 
4.  Edward  Kiti-Gerald  ;  S-  Walt  Whitman  :  6.  Tolstoi  ;  7.  Christina  Rossetti ;  8.  Lord  De  Tabley  ; 
9  Toru  Dutt  ;  10.  The  Short  Stories  of  M.Zola;  11.  M.  deHeredia;  12.  Walter  Pater;  13.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD,  writing  in  the  "  Mail  and  Express,*'  savs:  '*  That  Mr.  Gosse  is  «  very  clever 
writer  we  have  long  believed,  and  we  have  been  mterested  beyond  our  wont  in  this,  his  last  collection  of  papers.  Mr. 
Gosse  dirters  from  the  majority  of  the  class  of  critics  to  which  he  belongs  bv  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  f^eneral 
literature  than  they  possess,  and  by  the  moderation  and  justice  of  his  verdicts,  which  convinces  us  of  his  uneerity  and 
maturity  of  mind.  He  tries  in  these  papers  to  impart  his  pleasure,  in  the  subjects  treated,  to  others,  and  with  it  a  large 
amount'of  instruction  and  information  tor  which  they  ougnt  to  be  grateful.  Added  to  his  talent  for  analysis  of  personal 
characteristics,  Mr.  Gosse  has  the  talent  which  is  more  necessary  m  such  studies  as  these,  of  literary  analysis  and  sym- 
pathy, which  gives  these  essays  their  chjrm,  and  which  is  more  than  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  collection  in  volume 
forni,  and  which  insures  them  a  chance  of  permanent  preservation,  of  which  they  are  well  worthy." 

RICHARD  LE  QALLIENNE 

Retrospective  Reviews.     A  Literary  Log.     By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.   Containing  over  one 
hundred  reviews.  Two  volumes.     Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth, 

crown  8vo,  $3.50. 

Partial  Contbnts  :— Geo.  Meredith,  William  Watson.  Edmund  Gosse,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
W.  E.  Henley,  Stevenson.  Keats,  Augustine  Birrell.  Swinburne.  Agnes  Repplier,  Walter  Pater,  J.  A. 
Svmonds.  William  Blake,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Henry  James,  Grant  Allen,  Thomas  Hardy, 
William  Morris. 

•*  DROCH.**  writing  in  LIFE,  says  :  "  These  books  of  criticism  seem  to  show  that  we  are  now  in  the  era  of  the 
criticism  of  appreciation, — Richard  Le  (jalliennes  •  Retrust>ective  Reviews.'  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  *  Nature  and  Cul- 
ture,' and  Edmund  Gosse's  '  Critical  Kit-Kats.'  Le  Gallienne's  book  is  intensely  modern.  It  reminds  one  of  Prof. 
Perry's  remark  that  for  the  modern  young  man  literature  begins  with  Stevenson.  Le  Gallienne's  volumes  live  and  move 
in  the  present  moment  The  new  poets— Watson,  Davidson,  Gale,  Alice  Meynell,  Yeats- -are  here  given  that  full  appre> 
ciation  which  is  the  largest  part  of  a  contemporary  poet's  reward. 

The  abo-:'e  books  are  for  sale  by  all  bookselUrs^  or  tvill  be  seni^  carriage  prepaid y  on  receipt  o/price^  by  the PMblisker$^ 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  New  B0Ok& 


Genius  and  Defeneration 

^  Study  in  1'syi.hoioiy.  By  Dr.  William  Hiksch.  With  a 
pref.icc  liy  I'rut.  Dr.  E.  Mendel.  Translated  f  rum  the  second 
edition  ot  tlie  Gerin.tn  work.  Bvo,  uniform  with  "  Degenera- 
tiun,'   $).5J. 

Dr.  Hirsch's  acute  .-^nd  suRRC^tive  study  of  modrm  ten- 
dencies was  bc}!un  l)efore  '*  Defeneration "  was  puhli>hed, 
with  the  purp(i!<K:  of  presenting  entirely  opixisite  deductions 
and  ct)ncluhions.  'I'he  appearance  of  Dr.  Nurdau's  famous 
book,  with  its  criticisms  upon  Dr.  Hirsch's  position,  enabled 
the  latter  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  work,  which  becomes  a 
Kcientitic  answer  to  Dr.  Nordau,  although  that  w.is  not  its 
specific  pun>ose  orijiinally.  Dr.  Nordau  has  startled  the  read- 
ing world  by  his  iry  »f  '*  Degeneration  ;  '  Dr.  Hirsch  opposes 
his  conclusions  hv  demonstrating  the  difference  between 
''Otnius"  an!  '  I^ei;en-rati<>n,"  an«I  analyzint;  the  social, 
liter.iry,  and  artistic  mantfestaticms  of  the  day  dispasM6nately 
and  with  a  wealth  of  sujjgestive  illustr.itions.  He  answers 
specifically  Nord.tu's  cl.iim  that  this  is  an  age  of  hysterical 
dtisord^r  and,  after  an  extended,  brilliant,  ana  informing  dis- 
cussion of  Art  and  Insanity,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  con- 
firmed Wagnerian,  he  s.unmarizes  his  conclusions  by  abso- 
lutely declining  to  accept  Nordau's  point  of  view. 

What  Is  Electricity? 

By  J  )H>*  Trowbriik;b,  S.D.,  Rumford  Professor  and  Lec- 
turer on  the  Applications  of  Science  to  the  Useful  Arts, 
Harvard  University.  Vol.  76,  International  Scientific 
Series.     lUustratuJ.      xamo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Professor  Trowbridge's  lon^  experience,  both  as  sin  original 
Investi^xtor  and  .is  a  teacher,  imparts  a  peculiar  value  to  this 
imiorttiu  work.  Finding  that  no  treatise  could  be  recom- 
mended which  answers  the  question,  *' What  is  Electricity  ?  " 
satisfactorily,  he  h  ts  explained  in  a  popular  way  the  elertro- 
mazneiic  theory  of  liglit  and  heat,  and  the  subject  of  |>eriodic 
currents  and  electric  waves,  seeking  an  answer  for  his  titular 
quisti  »ii  i'j  the  sm  ly  of  the  transformations  of  energy  and  a 
consideration  of  the  hypotheses  of  movements  in  the  ether. 

Alterations  of  Personality 

By  Af.FRKi)  HiNFcr.  Translated  by  Helen  (Jrcen  Baldwin, 
with  Preface  by  Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin.    i2mo.   Cloth, $1.50. 

This  valuable  work,  now  for  the  first  time  accessible  in 
English,  should  liave  a  wide  reading  by  educated  persons  who 
wish  to  know  the  sort  of  experiments  the  psychologists  iiud 
medical  men  are  making  in  this  extraordinary  depaitment  of 
investigation.  The  work  has  been  welcomed  as  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  best  results  by  one  of  the  investigators 
who  had  d  m;  much  to  discover  them. 

The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development 

of  the  Child 

Containing  the  Chapters  on  Perception,  Emotion,  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Consciousness.  By  Gahkiel  Compavkb. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  E.  Wilson,  B.  L. 
Smith  College,  Member  of  the  (jrraduate  Seminary  in  Child 
Study,  Univ'.'r>ity  of  California.  Vol.  35,  International 
Kducatiju  Seiies.      lamo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  bring  together  in  a 
systematic.  pt'd.ig(.gical  form  what  is  known  regarding  the 
development  of  infant  children,  so  far  as  the  facts  have  any 
bearing  upon  caily  eilu'^ation.  It  contains  the  chapters  on 
Perception,  E:notion,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Conscious- 
ness. Another  volume  will  follow,  completing  the  work,  and 
discussing  the  subjects  of  Judgment,  Learning  tr>  I'alk.  Activ- 
ity, Moral  Sens;',  Character,  Morbid  Tendencies,  Selfhood, 
and  personality. 

NEW  EDITION 

The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States 

By  J.  Lai'Renck  Lai^ohlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  author  of  "Hie 
Study  of  Political  Economy,"  etc.  AVw  Etiition.  With 
Sixteen  Charts  and  numerous  tables,    8vo.    Cloth,  $2.35. 


When  William  IV.  Was  King 

By  JoH.N  AsHTuN,  author  of  '^  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen   Anae,"   etc.     With  47   iUustrations.     8vo.     Cloth, 

In  his  entertaining  volume  of  social  and  political  history 
and  personal  anecdotes,  Mr.  Ashton  sketches  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time  when  the  first  passenger  railway  wa.s 
opened  and  steam  navigation  began  to  be  general.  Like  a 
modern  Pepys,  althotigh  not  a  contemporary  of  his  characters, 
he  sketches  tiie  subjects  of  interest  in  the  reign  of  the  sailor 
king,  pictures  the  social  aspects,  and  introduces  tis  to  the  no- 
table personages  of  a  most  interesting  time. 

Flat  Money  Inflation  In  France 

Hor»  it  Camay  Whnt  H  Brtmekt,  ami  H*n9  it  End*d.  By 
AsuKKw  D.  Whitk,  LL.D.  (Yate),  L  H.D. (Columbia),  Ph. 
I  )r.  (Jena),  late  President  and  Professor  of  History  at  Cor- 
nell University.  lamo.  Paper,  25  cents.  Special  discount 
f  >r  orders  of  100  and  over. 

The  Monetary  and  Banking  Problem 

By  Logan  G.  McPhbkson.  Stcond Edition.  X2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

**Mr.  McPherson  has  rendered  an  important  servici  to 


those  seeking  illumination  on  the  most  importunate  problem  of 
of  the  Yiowx.—Fhiiadeifkia  Et^ning Bulletin. 

March  Hares 

By  Harold  Frkdrric,  author  of  '*  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware,"  "In  the  Valley,"  etc.  Second  Edition,  iCmo. 
Cloth,  special  binding,  f  1.35. 

*'  One  of  the  most  cheerful  novels  we  have  chanced  upon 
for  many  a  day.  It  has  much  of  the^  rapidity  and  vigor  of  a 
smartly  written  farce,  with  a  pervading  freshness  a  smartly 
written  farce  rarely  possesses. ...  A  book  decidedly  worth  read- 
ing."— London  Saturday  Review. 

The  Statement  of  Stella  Maberly 

By  F.  Anstkv,  author  of  **  Vice  Versa,"  *'  The  Giant's  Robe,'* 
etc.     i6mo.    Special  binding,  $1.35. 

Mr.  A  nstey's  original  and  impressive  story  has  called  firom 
the  London  Bookman  the  comment  that  Hawthorne  or  Poe 
mi,{ht  have  chosen  such  a  theme ;  while  the  London  Times^ 
in  speaking  of  this  **  very  noteworthy  "  novel  has  said  "  There 
is  something  appro.aching  genitis  in  the  hallucination  which 
makes  the  fantastical  impress  us  like  the  reaL 

Midshipman  Farragut 

By  Tambs  Baknks,  author  of  *' For  King  or  Country,'*  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman.  Young  Heroes  of  Our 
Navy  Series.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  adventures  of  Farragut^s  first  years  in  the  navy  and 
the  brilliant  cruise  of  the  Essex  under  Capuin  Porter  are  pic- 
tured by  an  author  who  has  had  exceptional  advantages  in  the 
preparation  of  his  graphic  and  stirring  story. 

Allan  Dare  and  Robert  le  Diable 

A  Romance.  By  Admiral  Daviij  D.  Porter,  author  of  **  In- 
cidents and  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War,'*  *•'  The  Adventures 
of  Harry  Marline,"  etc.  New  Edition.  One  volume,  8vo. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  idol-Makers 

By  Adklinr  Skrokant,  author  of  "Out  of  Due  Season," 
''The  Mistress  of  Quest,"  etc.  No.  aoa.  Town  and  Country 
Library.     i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth   f  i.co 

In  this  strong  story,  one  of  the  best  that  the  popular  author 
h.xs  given  us.  she  presents  a  character,  new  to  most  readers  of 
fiction,  who  provides  the  title  for  a  book  distinguished  through- 
out  by  sustained  force  and  interest. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS 


History  of  the  Qerman  Struggle  for  Liberty. 

By  PouLTNEY  BiGELOw,  B.  A.  Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  R.  Caton  Woooville,  and  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.     Two  Volumes.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops. 

Harper's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities.  Edited  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Columbia  University,  City  of 
New  York.  With  the  Cooperation  of  Many  Special  Contributors.  With  about  1 500  Illustrations. 
Over  1650  pages.     Royal  5vo,  Cloth,  $0.00  ;  Half  Leather,  $8.00. 

Curtis's  Constitutional  History.    Vol.  II. 

Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  from  their  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Close  of 
their  Civil  War.     By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.     In  Two  Volumes,  Vol.  II.     Edited  by  Joseph 
CuLBERTSON  Claytom.    8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3.00. 
Vol.  I.,  in  uniform  style,  $3.00. 

Reminiscences  of  Old  New  York. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian  of  the  City  of  New  York  (181 6-1 860).  By  Chas.  H.  Haswell, 
Member  Am.,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  Societies  of  C.  E.,  and  Inst'n  of  N.  E.  of  U.  S  ,  and  Inst'ns 
of  C.  E.  and  N.  A.  of  Great  Britain,  etc.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

nark  Twain's  Joan  of  Arc. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Illustrated  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $2.50. 

Books  by  Hark  Twain. 

New  and  Uniform  Library  Editions  from  New  Electrotype  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental.   (Other  volumes  to  follow.) 


A   Connecticut  Yankee  in   King  Arthtsr^s 
Court.     Illustrated.     $1.75. 

The  Prince  and   the  Pauper.      Illustrated. 
$1.75. 


The  Adventures  of  Huckieberry  Finn.  With 
PWotogravLre  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
Other  Illustrations.    $1.75. 

Life  on  fhe  B^ttittippL     Illustrated.    $1.75. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Venice. 

By  Laurence  Hutton.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.00. 

Ttie  Old  Inftint,  and  Similar  Stories. 

By  Will  Carleton.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.2-?. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy. 

With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life,  the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Folk-Lore  of  the  Time.  By  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.,  Editor  of*  Rolfe's  English  Classics," 
etc.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

With  My  Neighbors. 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.     i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1.25. 

Rick  Dale. 

A  Story  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Illustrated  by  W.  A.  Rogers.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental. 

New  Volumes  of  Essays. 

In  the  two  following  volumes  are  included  representative  essays  from  the  pens  of  two  careful 
students  of  contemjX)rary  life  and  literature.  The  volumes  are  uniform  in  size  and  style.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top. 

Aspects  of  FktioOt  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criticism.     By  Brander  Matthews. 

Impreaions  and  Expressions.    By  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  Pith  of  Astronomy. 

[Without  Mathematics.]  The  latest  Facts  and  Figures  as  Developed  by  the  Giant  Telescopes. 
By  Samuel  G.  Bayne.     With  19  Illustrations,     lomo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.00. 


HARPER  &   BROTHERS,   Publishers,  New  York. 
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Our  Latest  Books 


Poems  by  Johanna  Ambrosius. 

Translated  from  the  twenty-sixth    German  edition  by  Mary  J. 
Safford.    Portrait.     i6mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  How  she  acquired  the  exquisite  literary  styleshe  jx)ssesses  will  not  be  explained  this  side  of  the  hereafter. 
Not  a  false  rhyme  nor  a  halting  foot  in  her  verse,  not  a  figure  but  rings  true,  she,  who  never  heard  of  grammar 
nor  rules.  .  .  .  Nothing  so  precious  has  come  froin  the  Fatherland  since  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  the 
writings  of  Goethe." — Hhiladclphia  Tclfgraph. 

*'  Here  is  a  woman  who,  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  has  risen  in  a  few  months  from  a  common  laborer  of 
the  fields  to  be  known  as  one  of  Germany's  most  popular  modern  poets.  The  striking  thing  in  her  poems  is 
their  lyrical  quality.  Whether  the  thought  be  sad  or  hopeful,  the  singing  quality  of  the  verse  is  evei 
apparent." — hiew  York  Tribune, 

THE  WORLD  BEAUTIFUL. 

Second  Series.     By  Lilian  Whiting,  author  of  *'The  World  Beautiful "  and  **  From 
Ureamhmd  Sent."     i6mo.     Cloth,  $1.00.     White  and  gold,  $1.25. 

"  Rarely  does  a  book  appear  more  rich  in  thought,  suggestive,  helpful,  practical,  unique,  and  forcible  in 
its  lessons  for  daily  life."— y.  IV.  Chadicick. 

LAZY  TOURS  IN  SPAIN  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.     121110.     Cloth,  $ioO. 

''Shall  a  lazy  tourist  apologize  for  laziness?  Then  forgive  me,  kind  readers,  that  I  have  travelled  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  of  health,  rather  than  of  very  hard  facts." — Foreward, 

SOME  MODERN  HERETICS. 

By  Cora  Maynard.     i2ino.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

An  unusually  well-conceived  and  well-executed  story. 

A  CYCLE  OF  SONNETS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.     Square  121110.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

NUQ>E  LITTERARI>E; 

or,  Brief  Essays  on  Literary,  Social,  and  other  Themes.     By  William  Matthews, 
author  of  ''Getting  on  in  the  World,"  etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  KEYNOTES  SERIES. 

161110.     Cloth,  $1.00  each. 
MARIS  STELLA.     By  Marie  Clothilde  Balfour. 
UGLY  IDOL.     Bv  Claude  Nicholson. 

THE  WONDERFUL  FAIRIES  OF  THE  SUN. 

By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright.     With  30  illustrations  by  Cora  M.  Norman.     Quarto. 
Cloth,  $1.23.  

At  all  Bookstores^  or  AfjiU'd  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price, 

ROBERTS    BROS.,    Publishers,    Boston. 
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Hougbton,  Mifflin  &  Company 

IMPORTANT  OCTOBER  BOOKS. 


JOHN  FISKE. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Illustrated  Edition.  Containing  22  photogra- 
vures of  portraits  and  paintings,  15  colored  maps  and  plates,  and  280  text  cuts 
and  maps.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Large-paper  Edition,  limited  to  250  copies.     2  vols.    Large  8vo. 

To  supplement  Mr.  Fiske's  admirable  descriptions,  and  give  completeness  to  his  masterly  account  of  the 
causes  and  course  of  the  American  Revolution,  these  volumes  have  been  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
maps,  plans  of  battles,  pictures  of  historic  buildings  and  scenes,  medals,  facsimiles  of  important  documents, 
etc.,  which  form  a  very  important  addition  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work.  The  object  has  been,  not 
to  embellish  the  volumes  with  pictures,  but  to  reproduce  in  the  various  art  features  whatever  would  illustrate 
and  emphasize  the  historic  characteristics  of  the  epoch. 

The  Large-paper  Edition  presents  the  work  in  all  the  perfection  of  the  most  artistic  book-making.  It  is 
uniform  with  the  Large-paper  Edition  of  "  The  Discovery  of  America,"  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  extension. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

CHAPTERS  FROM  A  LIFE.     With  portraits  and  other  illustrations.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  remarkably  attractive  book  of  biographical  and  literary  interest.  Miss  Phelps  tells  of  her  girl- 
hood in  the  beautiful  town  of  Andover,  her  entrance  into  the  worid  of  authorship,  and  peculiarly  interesting 
chapters  give  glimpses  or  full  views  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mr.  Fields,  Bishop  Brooks,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Mrs.  Thaxter,  Miss  Larcom,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  others. 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

JUDITH  AND  HOLOFERNES.     A  Poem.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

The  old  Maccabean  story,  with  its  Oriental  scenes  and  characters,  is  here  told  with  all  the  imaginative 
charm  and  literary  force  and  felicitv  which  belong  to  Mr.  Aldiich,  and  it  forms  a  very  notable  addition  to 
Amerii'an  poetry. 

VICTOR  HUGO. 

LETTERS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Edited  by  Paul  Meurice.  2  vols.  8vo,  carefully 
printed,  and  bound  in  handsome  library  style.     Vol,  /.  nearly  ready. 

The  great  fame  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  high  rank  in  literature  lend  peculiar  interest  to  these  volumes. 
The  letters  comprise  Hugo's  unpublished  correspondence  from  his  youth  to  the  end  of  his  life,  arranged  by 
M.  Paul  Meurice,  his  literary  executor.  Vol.  1.  contains  (i)  his  letters,  while  a  student  in  Paris,  to  his  father; 
(2)  letters  to  his  young  wife,  a  very  delightful  collection;  (5)  letters  to  various  persons;  (4)  an  important  and 
deeply  interesting  scries  of  about  fifty  letters  to  Sainte-Beuve,  which  have  a  unique  kind  of  romantic  attrac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  critic  was  in  love  with  Madame  Hugo;  (^)  a  charming  set  of  letters 
to  his  children,  Leopoldine  and  Chailes. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.     1 6mo,  $1.23. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  gathered  in  this  book  the  results  of  years  of  thou.j»:ht  and  observation  on  the  social  order 
and  di>orders  of  the  age,  and  endeavors  to  apply  Christ's  teaching  on  social  questions  to  present  conditions. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

A  YEAR  IN  THE  FIELD3.  With  20  illustrations  from  photographs  by  Clifton 
Johnson.     i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  illustrating  eight  of  his  delightful  out-door  papers.     Mr.  Burroughs  appears  in  tiie  pictures. 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON ;      11  East  ITth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Century  G)/s  New  Books. 

Ready  in 


Modem  French  Masters.  Twenty  articles  on 
the  most  famous  French  painters  of  the  dav,  written 
by  their  American  pupils  and  admirers.  Edited  by 
Professor  J.  C.  Van  Dyke.  Superbly  illustrated.  300 
pages,  $10.00. 

An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.  By  John 
La  Farge.   Richly  illustrated,  8vo,  250  pages,  $3.oa 

Impressions  of  Soutli  Africa.  By  James  Bryce, 
M.  P.,  author  of  *'  The  American  Commonwealth," 
etc.  The  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
and  of  a  trip  recently  made  through  South  Africa. 
8vo,  about  300  pp.,  $3  oa 

Without  Prejudice.  By  L  Znngwill,  author  of 
"  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto."  etc.  A  collection  of 
causerUs  on  men,  women,  and  books,  written  with  a 
trenchant  pen ;  the  keenness  of  its  satire  dissembled 
by  a  light  touch.    $1  50. 

The  Metropolitans.  A  novel  of  New  York  so- 
ciety, by  Jeanie  Drake.    Z2mo,  300  pages,  $1.25. 

The  Wonderful  Wheel.  A  romance  of  Louisi- 
ana, by  Mary  Tracy  Earle.  Daintily  pathetic  and 
delightfully  humorous.     X2mo,  150  pages,  $1.25. 

The  Cat  and  the  Cherub.  Stories  by  Chester 
Bailey  Femald,  some  of  them  republished  from  The 
Century,  others  new.     i2mo,  303  pages,  $1.25. 

Gold.  A  Dutch  Indian  novel,  by  Annie  Linden. 
A  story  which  will  have  freshness  and  fascination  for 
American  readers.     lamo,  258  pages,  .^  x.25. 

American  Highways.  \\y  Professor  N.  S.  Sha- 
ler,  head  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Har- 
vard University.  A  practical  book  which  sets  forth 
the  gospel  of  c[Ood  roads  with  a  clearness  and  force 
that  distinguish  everything  Professor  Shaler  writes. 
It  will  be  invaluable  m  directing  into  effective  chan- 
nels the  rising  tide  of  interest  in  the  condition  of 
American  roans.  i2mo.  300  pages,  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  diagrams,  $1.50. 

Quotations  for  Occasions.  A  collection  of  about 
Z.500  clever  and  appropriate  quotations  for  use  on 
dinner  menus,  invitations,  concert  programs,  eic. 
lamo,  about  200  pages,  $1.50. 

The  Shadow  Christ.     By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Stan-      ^  r-^r--. — y 

ley  1-ee.    A  study  of  Christ's  forerunners  in  the  Old  handsome  cJotb  binding'^  $1.00. 
Testament.     Highly  imaginative,  treating  an  old 
subject  with  great  force.    lamo,  $1.25. 

Stories  of  a  Sanctified  Town.  By  Lucy  S. 
Furman.  The  religious  experiences  of  a  Kentucky 
co.nmunity.     i2mo,  about  200  pages,  $1.25. 

Sonny.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  A  book  of 
stories  having  a  continuous  thread  of  narrative  which 
runs  through  them  all.  They  arc  stories  of  great 
power  and  interest.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

Daphne,  or  the  Pipes  of  Arcadia.  A  libretto 
of  a  comic  opera  by  Marguerite  Mcrington,  author 
of  Mr.  Sothem's  play,  "Captain  I^ttarblair."  Illus- 
trated by  F.  T.  Richards  oi  Life.   i6mo,  $1.25. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  IN 

THE  THUMB-NAIL  SERIES. 

Brealc  o*  Day.    By  George  Wharton  Edwards, 

author  of  "  ThumlvNail  Sketches."  etc.     Stories  of 

the  peculiar  people  of  Long  Codiac.     Illustrated  by 

the  author.     In  dainty  leather,  163  pages,  $1.00. 

Tracings.  By  E.Scott  O'Connor.  200  apothegms. 
Clever  and  original.    In  leather  binding.  $1.00. 

Sold  hy  dealers  rjer^-whcre,  or  copies  sent  fost-paid  by  the  publishers.     If  'rite  for  the  new  illustrated  catalogue* 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORIC 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail.  By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 
One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  most  popular  books,  origi- 
nally issued  in  a  large  volume,  with  broad  margins, 
at  $5.00.  New  edition  in  handsome  binding  (royal 
8vo),  with  additional  pictures,  $3.50. 

Daddy  Jake.  By  "  Uncle  Remus."  One  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris's  most  popular  books.  Stories 
about  Brer  B'ar,  Brer  Fox  ana  other  famous  animals. 
Illustrated  by  Kemble.  Formerly  issued  as  a  square 
book,  but  now  reset  and  made  a  companion  volume 
to  Kipling's  Jungle  Books,   zamo,  aoo  pages,  $1.25. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  QIRLS. 

The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans.  By 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  A  companion  volume  to  the 
popular  "  Century  Book  for  Young  Americans"  by 
the  same  author.  The  story  of  a  pilgrimage  of  a 
party  of  youn|[  people  to  America's  historic  homes, 
—  Boston  Qumcy.  Marshfield,  Mount  Vernon,  Ash- 
land, Monticello,  Springfield,  Ills.,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places, —  describing  the  early  days  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Grant,  Jemrson,  Webster,  Clay,  and 
other  famous  men.  Square  8vo,  250  pages,  with 
nearly  as  many  illustrations,  $1.50. 

The  Prize  Cup.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  A  capital 
story  for  boys  and  girls,  by  the  author  of  "Cudjo's 
Cave,"  etc.    Illustrated,  Z2mo,  234  pages,  $1.50. 

The  Swordmaker*s  Son.  By  W.  O.  Stoddard. 
A  dramatic  story  of  boy  life  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  plot  bringing  the  young  hero  into 
active  participation  with  thetbundingof  Christianity. 
Illustrated.  300  pages,  $1.50. 

Sindbad,  Smith  ft  Co.  By  Albert  Stearns.  A 
new  Arabian  Nights  story,  by  the  author  of  "Chris 
and  the  Wondenul  Lamp."  Illustrated  by  Birch. 
270  pages,  $x.sa 

Rhymes  of  the  States.  By  Garrett  Newkirk. 
Illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn.  A  geographical  aid  to 
young  people,  with  many  novel  features,   xoo  pages. 


The  Shadow  Show.  By  Peter  S.  Newell,  author 
of  the  Topsy  Turvy  books.  A  very  unique  produc- 
tion of  interest  to  evervone.  Oblong,  90  pages, 
colored  pictures,  in  boards,  $z.oo. 

Qobolinks  for  Young  ami  OkL  By  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery Stuart  and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  A  novelty, 
consisting  of  grotesque  pictures,  reproductions  of 
odd-shaped  blots  of  mk,  each  picture  accompanied 
by  a  nonsense  verse.  With  the  book  are  directions 
for  playing  the  new  game  of  Gobolinks.    $1.00. 

Paper  Doll  Poems.  By  Pauline  King.  A  non- 
sense book  written  by  a  big  child  for  little  ones,  con- 
taining pictures  in  imitation  of  dolls  and  animals  cut 
out  of  paper  for  the  amusement  of  children,  with 
verses.    Oblong,  in  boards,  75  cents. 

Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas.  Beautifully 
illustrated  volumes  of  the  ^atest  of  all  children's 
magazines  for  the  year  endmg  October,  1896.  Full 
of  stories,  serials  and  short  articles,  poems  and  jin- 
gles. Large  8vo,  1000  pages,  1000  pictures,  in  two 
I  parts.  $4.00. 
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FIFTH   THOUSAND. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  LIVED  ON   THE  HILL 

By  Annie  Laurie.    With  66  illustrations  by  ''  Swin."    4to,  paper  boards,  $i.ou. 


"  Parents  who  have  experienced  difficulty  in  (indine  books  suited  to  children  between  the  a^es  of  four  and  six,  will  thank 
us  for  calling  their  atteation  to  a  unique  publication  which  has  just  arrived  from  the  far  west.  1  he  book  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  ' — The  £Ukfkmam, 

**Just  the  fimnkst,  most  fasdnatinK  book  for  little  folks. '^  -  CoiutHhia  IferaU, 

**  ibis  is  what  we  want — more  books  of  humor  for  the  wee  ones." — PenTrr  Book  Lea/. 

**  Quite  the  cleverest  and  most  captivating  book  on  sale  for  children  from  the  very  smallest  to  those  uf  the  grown  up 
variety      I   is  an  artistic  and  literary  treat  to  the  jaded  reviewer."— 7'((79c'm  7 Vi/^. 

*' There  ik  not  a  child  in  the  country  who  would  not  be  made  happier  I  y  havin:;  this  dclijjhtful  volume.'*— /.Mw4«^/€** 
7VNt#r. 

*'Such  a  very  delif^hiful  child's  book  almost  dethrones  the  *  Tiddledy wink  Stories'  of  some  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Slock- 
toa*s  early  book,  the  irresistible  *  Floating  Prince.'  '*'— Kansas  City  Star 

*"Thi»  is  one  of  the  rarest  children''^  books  ever  published.  It  is  odd,  new,  and  sensible."— /fVj/^r«  fournal  of 
Education 

*  It  is  a  jolly  book  and  is  very  funnily  illustrated.*'— i9M/^«  Transcript. 

**  In  vain  had  I  searched  for  what  may  be  termed  the  children's  classic  until  I  stumbled  on  a  little  book  that  hails  from 
far  away  *  Frisco.   *^— Union  and  Adt*ertiser^  Rochester^  N   Y. 

"They  are  really  laughter-provoking,  these  pictures,  so  comic  in  their  originality  and  quaintness."- Ai*  Francisco 
Argonnut. 

"A  clever  and  amusing  book  with  some  delightfully  crude  illustrations.  Unfortunately,  being  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  will  not,  we  fear,  be  readily  accesuble  to  devoted  parents  on  this  s»ide  of  the  water."— A //rrrtry  Worlds  London. 


Tales  of  Languedoc 

A  Series  of  Folk-lore  Stories  cf  the  South  of  France. 
By  Samuel  Jacques  Brun,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French,  Stanford  University.  30  Characteristic  and 
Beautiful  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Peixotto.  3(0  pages, 
square  8vo,  handsomely  bound  cloth,  $j.uo. 


The  Wild  Flowers  of  California 

Their  Homes  and  Habits 

Over  600  Varieties   Faithfully    Described    by    Mary 
Klizabf/1  |{  Pakson.s.  And  155  Full-pa^e  Illustrations 
of  the  Most  Popular  Flowers  from  Drawings  by  Mar- 
garet SVarriner  Buck,    i^mo,  cluth,  $3.00. 
A  .special  edition  with  six  of  the  plates  colored  by  hand  is 

preparing  for  all  subscribers  in  advance  of  publication. 


An  Itinerant  House,  and  Other  Stories 

By  Emma  Frances  Dawson     With  la  illustrations  by  Ernest  Peixotto.    30J  pages,  foolscap,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 

^'Tnat  we  have  among  us  a  writer  of  eminent  talent,  closely  akin  to  geniun.  is  no  discovery  :  men  like  Mr.  Somers,  Mr. 
Pixlcy,  Mr.  Bierce^  Mr.  James  Phelan,  Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney,  and  others,  have  long  been  aware  of  Miss  Dawson's  merits. 
More  than  one  member  of  the  faculty  of  tnis  university  is  convinced  that  in  order  to  find  Miss  Dawson's  equal  in  her  own 
special  field,  the  critic  must  go  back  to  Poe  and  to  Hawthorne.  One  cir  two  of  her  stories,  and  three  or  four  of  her  poems  bear 
th  clasMT  stamp,  and  will  live  in  our  literature  age<  after  most  of  the  writings  which  now  engage  the  attention  of  the  public 
shall  hav»  passed  away  like  last  year's  snows.'* — M.  II.  Anobkso.n,  Professor  0/  English  Literature^  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versify  in      The  Sefnoia.^* 

A'EIV  EDI  no X. 


Petrarch,  and  Other  Essays 


By  Timothy  H.  Keakden     With  portraits.    200  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

CoNTSNTS :  Francis  Petrarch,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Ditmarsch  and  Klaus  Groth,  Fritz  Renter's  Life  and  Works,  Ballads 
and  Lyrics. 

"One  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  American  acquaintance  as  'one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  country*  that  the  complimentary  remarks  on  the  late  Jud^e  Timothy  H.  Kearden  which,  over  the  signatures  of 
'Ambrose  Bierce*  and  'Warren  Olney,]  pretace  this  modest  volume,  influented  us,  we  must  confess,  not  a  whit  either  way 
towards  its  perusal.  Such  jjiefusal  justifies  in  every  way  the  eulogies  of  the  Judge  introducers,  for  his  gifts  of  scholarship, 
which  would  be  noteworthy  in  the  highest  academic  circles  of  the  old  world,  are  doubly  remarkable  when  we  consider  them  as 
cultivated  only  in  the  leisure  moments  of  a  busy  lawyer  in  far  away  California." — Saturdtiy  Revieio. 

^*The  essarvs  are  not  notable  as  criticisms  or  as  statements  of  appreciation.  The  essay  on  Petrarch  is  appre^-iative  and 
the  one  on  Fritz  Reuter'k  Life  and  Works  is  perhaps  as  good  as  anything  in  the  volume  —slight  memorial  volume— and  we  regret 
to  criticise  it  severely."— ir«f/M(  Herald. 


KKW  EDITION. 

Life  in  California 

DnrinflTA  Residence  of  Several  Years  in  that  Territory, 
Comprising  a  Description  of  that  Country  and  the 
Mission  Establishments,  with  Incidents  and  Observa- 
tions, and  an  Appendix  Bringing  Forward  the  Nar- 
rative from  1846  to  the  Occupation  of  the  Coiintrv  by 
the  United  States.  By  ALFRED  Robinso.v.  5lew 
Kdition  with  Illustrations,    lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Josiah  Royce  in  his  *'  History  of  California,*^  speaks  of  this 
as  one  of  the  best  and  only  American  account  of  early  life  in 
California. 


I 


The  Larl< 


llixjk  One.  Bound  in  Buckram,  with  Design  of  Piping 
Farm  Painted  on  Side,  $3.00.  Only  u  limited  num- 
ber can  be  supplied. 

"  There  are  some  charming  things  in  a  tiny  f.intastic  maga- 
zine which  comes  to  us  fiom  San  Francisco.  It  ca'.ls  itself  the 
Lark.  Its  intention  is  merely  to  be  gay,  and  it  lives  up  to  its 
name.  Mr.  Gellett  Burgess  who,  with  Mr.  Iiruce  Porter, 
appears  to  do  nearly  the  whole  affair,  has  remarkable  gift. 
His  verse  is  fresh  and  plea<<:uit.  but  his  nonsense  desijjns  are 

?|uite  delicious.     We  wish  the  Lark^  which  h.t<»  been  singing 
or  a  year,  a  long  life  f«jr  its  'blithe  spirit.'  ^"—Saturday  Re 

Til'IV. 


WILLIAM    DOAEY,    Publisher 


At  the  Sign  of  tbe  -  Lark " 


631  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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RECENT  BOOKS  OF  VALUE 


Mortli  American  Sbore  Birds 


Tke  Ezpedlllom  of  Zelmlon  Hoatgometr  Ptke 


M>  luc  ..»^.......  of  Ihe  Miuiuippi  Kiver,  the  Inlericir 

A  1  [istory  of  the  Snipci.  Ssnclplpem.  I'lovern.  Had  their  |.ar,»  ol  Loni.l«Di».  Weiici,  and  T'rxM.  in  the  veum 
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the  Inlnnil  [.jilieii  ind  Klvcrnof  Ihe  North  America 
uraHEt.  Kpnrt«inaD,  and  Lnver  <i[  HirOs.  74  flue  full- 
book  paper,  >i.50. 

JtJl 


K\a}f  lh»  retult*  of  a  came  vovaite  t 

cilitor  to  the  lotircet  of  the  lliaiiuippi  KKer.  a 
raemolr  of  PIks,  Hap*,  and  Index.  1  vols.,  tvo, 
(only  II ja  printed  and  uninbcred).  1 10.00  peric 

Univenallf  admitted  in  be  one  d 


le  hiR..ntiil  work)  Uwed  of  reccnl  yean.     Fully  opt 
SOME  /■fiy  rAj;ss  Xor/CES  haU  u  uew  mailer. 

Tit  Amtrknn  IflHeritml  FtT-itavij,:-kt.tm  e<lili«i 

Hii  1«.«  cannrt  fail  to  «tu[y......»i,l  h«  a  Iieiii.tnt  ■■■m-       ol  a  book  well  ».»thy  M  biipiint.    Hit  qualiicaliooi  for  ihii 

paniinbHh  ■■  in  ibeo^'   iHjdln  ^he  .lllily_<t».in|;.  ^1        Ubor  are  iMrt  likely  10  lie  .^uii  Mailed  In  any  dngle  man. 

Eweedlmly  aeeunie  »re  hUlorWa  of  Ihebirdo-H^vine       RemlnlSCenCCS  Of  UttTtTJ  LondOIl,  1779  tO  ISS3 

'""'t?"''?^"^"?"'7*^'"!.''7'*  "."";  ,      .        ,  and  ltIj^k"ii^onM™ii(thatperrod!*l"l)r. Thomas 

The  PiiWi>her  hK  dnne  hmhare  in  I  lie  prodiitiion  nf  a  Rees.with  eiteniive  addillona  by  John  Brit  ton,  P. 

beano (ullKwk.  whiih.  in  hi««y  tuetiiii.inand  s..cniifi<  ac  fj.A.     Bditrd  bv  a  book-lover.    Illustrated  by  front- 

tiquare  nmo,  clothTKlll^  175  pasea.  $1.00. 
"    >  charmini  Tolume,  >el1  printed  on  Bne  antlaiie  Liid 
per,  li  one  of  nbuTlqiiv  InleiesI  ID  etrery  publisher, 
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nilhnkwy  cmrlne  Irom  the  hand  of  Prof 
of  auilu«ity.— r^f  DM,  Chicago. 


m  intended  it  to  be.  a 
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FRANCIS  P.  HARPER,       -       17  East  i6th  Street,  New  York 

A  Cycle  of  Cathay 


ea.     ByW.  AP.MAKT 

TituB  of  the  Imperial  Tuuk^tch  ^uiit^c.  i-vbiuk. 

vin^B,  and  a  map.    Svo.  cloth,  decorated,  fj.ou. 
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KING   NOANETT 

A  STORY  OF  OLD  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 

A  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

By  R  J.  STIMSON  (J.  S.  of  Dale) 


n 


We  are  not  afraid  to  predict  that  *  King  Noanett '  will  lake  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  with 
such  books  as  '  Lorna  Doone*  and  'The  Little  Minister.' — 'A  most  noble  book.' "—yjwrs  MacArthur  in 
thf  September  Bookman. 

**  Mt  is  marked  in  conception  and  in  execution  alike  by  a  trait  which,  without  reserve,  we  may  name 
beauty.'  'The  quality  of  charm  which  pervades  the  romantic  tales  of  the  Old  World  is  just  what  dis- 
tinguishes *  King  Noanett.'  *  The  real  spirit  of  the  book,  the  temper  which  gives  it  inevitable  romantic  charm, 
comes  from  no  documents  at  all,  but  straight  from  nature.'  'The  beauty  of  this  book  in  its  conception  is 
like  the  beauty  of  our  woods  and  our  fields,  of  our  flowers  and  of  our  streams.  It  is  native.  That  is  why  we  love 
it.'  'Subtly  rhythmical  cadences  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  lyric  prose,'  *  In  substance  and  in  style 
alike,  then,  we  may  welcome  'King  Noanett'  as  a  thing  ot  beauty.  '  " — Prof.  Barrett  IVcndell  of  Harvard 
University  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

"  '  So  far  as  American  fiction  is  concerned  *  King  Noanett  *  is  far  and  away  the  book  of  the  year.'  '  Cer- 
tainly nothing  fresher  or  more  original  has  found  its  way  into  our  literature  for  many  a  year. '  '  The  volume 
possesses  a  distinct  historical  value.'" — Literary  Editor,  Boston  Transcript. 

"  *  A  book  which  it  is  hard  to  put  down  until  the  end  is  reached.*  '  The  climax  is  a  triumph  of  clever 
manipulation.'  *  It  is  a  credit  to  American  letters  to  have  produced  such  a  book.'  '  We  trust  that  no  one 
will  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  '  King  Noanett.'  '" — N.  Y.  Examiner. 

"  '  We  have  read  few  fictions  whose  interest  was  so  steady,  so  continuous  and  so  absorbing.'  '  *  King 
Noanett '  must,  however,  be  read  in  lull  to  be  justly  appreciated.'  *  We  sincerely  commend  the  story  to  our 
readers.'"— A^.  Y,  Independent. 

**  Mt  is  interesting.  It  is  spirited.  It  has  movement  and  life.  The  young  Irish  cavalier  is  a  delightful 
acquaintance.'    *  '  King  Noanett '  possesses  positive  merits.'  " — Literary  JVorld. 

"  A  stirring  and  delightful  romance." — Congregational ist. 

'*  '  And  who  but  an  Irishman  could  have  said  *  Heigho  !  'Tisthe  women  who  make  the  trouble  of  this 
life — and  life  worth  the  trouble.'  '  Mr.  Stimson  has  done  his  best  work  in  'King  Noanett,'  and  in  Miles 
Courtney  he  has  added  an  immortal  figure  to  the  characters  of  fxcixon.' ^^^ a mes  Jeffrey  Roche  in  the 
Boston  Pilot, 

**  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  fascination  of  its  style,  the  enchantment  which  it  wields  and  the  spiritual 
beauty  which  illumines  the  whole  work."— yjiw«  MacArthnr  in  The  Bookman. 

*'  '  King  Noanett '  is  a  book  designed  for  all  ages." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Lamson,  Wolffe,  &  Company 

6  Beacon  Street.  BOSTON 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

Uncle  Sam's  Letters  on  Phrenology. 

200  Paces.    Paper.  80  Cents.  BRIGHT  I    ATTRACTIVE!    INTERESTING  I 


Chapters  containing:  Way  and  Manner — The  Whence  and  What  of  Phrenology — How  Phrenology  Gets  Along  Here — 
(inning  to  Begin— Pairing,  and  the  Half  of  a  Story  Parentage,  and  the  Other  Half  of  that  Story— Home— Surrounding  Af- 


f^Tion*— ^Breakfast,  Dinner,  Supper — Tool-tact— The  (ieiter— Take  Care— Keen  Close  — I,  Myself— A  Sort  of  Self-rejjiilator — 

:y — The  PilLu-  of  Strength — The  Individualizer — A  File  of  r  ine  Fellows— Order  There,  Order  ! —  Ihe 


councant — The  Register  of  Deeds— Whither  and  Where — The  Timepiece— Musical — The  Ma.ster  of  Sports — A  Bird's-eye  View 
—A  Sharp  One — 1  lie  Greatest  of  the  Grace*— Respect,  Veneration,  Worship— One  Like  Another— Belief,  Faith— A  Chcerer— 
Nfithing  Bnt  Words — Onward.  Still  Onward,  Evermore— Reasons  Why  Phrenology  is  True— Sire  of  the  Head — Our  Great  Men 
—Fat,  Blood,  Fibre,  Nerve— Temperament — Something  New — Advantages  of  Phrenology — Conclusion. 

Written  in  a  clear  and  symmeiricnl  style,  at  times  rising  to  the  plane  of  eloquence  and  melcxly.  One  of  the  best  hooks 
for  general  reading.  There  is  a  hrightness  aitd  life  in  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  rarely  fcKuid  in  the  literature  relating  to 
the  *iibie«.t.  fwme  descriptions  of  the  faculties  are  unsun>assed.  No  more  impressive  and  interr<;rini:  manu.il  ran  br  named  as 
au  introductory  book  to  the  more  careful  :»tudy  of  the  suhjeci.    Write  for  Circulars.    Free  to  Bookman  Readers. 
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Cooper's  Works 

'*  The  Mohawk  Edition."  to  be  issued  in  32  volumes.  Printed  from  new  plAtes,  and  bound  in 
the  general  style  of  the  Hudson  Edition  of  Irving's  works.  The  edition  will  be  sold  in  sets,  or 
in  separate  volumes,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  buyer.  Cloth  extra,  with  frontispiece, 
per  volume,  $1.25  ;  per  set,  $40.00.    The  first  three  sections,  now  ready,  comprise  : 

TA^  D.'frsUver -La^i nf  the  AfokicaHs—Thf  PathfLndfr^Tht  Phiuers^The  Prairie^Tke SPf—Tke  Pilot— Red  Rover 
-^WtH^ani  Wing-Tke  Watet^Witck—Tkt  Two  Ad'HiretU—The  Sga- Lions— Ho muutard  BouKd—Houu  mt  Foumi—Tke 
Crater  ^A/ioat  and  Ashore— Miles  Walling/ord—Jack  Tier, 

Sections  IV.  and  V.,  completing  the  work,  ready  shortly. 

'*  The  '  M.)haMrlc'  i-i  the  handsomest  low-priced  edition  of  Cv>per's  works  ever  placed  on  the  market,  and  to  judge  bj* 
*The  Spy  '  we  have  good  reason  for  this  assertion."— A^.  1'.  Herald. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations 

A  series  of  biographical  studies  of  certain  representative  historical  characters,  about  whom 
have  gathered  national  traditions.  Per  volume,  cloth  extra,  $1.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top.  $1.75. 
18  volumes  now  ready  ;  each  volume  is  fully  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  and  maps. 

NFsLSO.V.      By  IK  Clark  Russeil.  CICERO.     By  J.  L. 

GUSTAVU!^  ADOLPHUS.    By  C.  R.L,  Fletcher.  LINCOLN.     By  Ni 

PERICL  FS.     By  Evelyn  A  hbott. 

THEOnORlC.     By  Thomas  Hod i:kin. 

SID.VEV.     By  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne. 

CASSAR.     Bv  ir.  H'arde  Frtv/er. 

l^yCLlF.      'Hy  Lewis  Sergeant 


NA  POL  E OS.     By  W.  O' Connor  Morris. 
HENR  y  OF  NA  I'A RRE.     By  P.  F.  li'i/lert. 


CICERO.     By  J.  L.  Strachnn- Davidson. 

LlNCOLff.     By  Noah  Brooks, 

HENRY  THE  NA  VtGA  TOR.    By  C.  R.  Beazley, 

JULIAN.    By  Alice  Gardner. 

LOUIS  XIV.    By  Arthur  HassaU. 


CHA  RL  ES  XI I.     By  R.  NisM  Bain. 
LORENZO  DE^  MEDICI.    By  Edward  Armstrong. 
JEANNE  D'ARC.    By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Olifkant. 
COLUMBUS.    By  Washington  Irving. 

"  All  who  have  examined  the  *  Heroes  of  the  Nations*  f>eries  have  testified  o  their  literary  worth  and  artistic  and  tj^iographi- 
cal  beauty.     The:>e  books  bear  the  imprint  of  the  world-famed  publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.'* — School  fonrnal. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations. 

A  series  of  Graphic  Historical  Studies.  Each  narrative  is  complete  in  one  volume,  small  8vo, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  containing  maps  and  plans.  Per  volume,  cloth  extra.  $[.50;  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75.  Descriptive  illustrated  prospectus  (106  pages)  sent  for  ten  cents.  (^/ 
voluntas  no70  in  rt^adiness.) 

The  next  two  volumes  to  appear  will  be  The  Story  of  Bohemia*  by  C.  Edmund  Maurice, 
and  The  Story  of  Canada,  by  J.  G.  BouRiNor. 

'^  Such  .1  uMtvers  il  history  as  the  scries  will  present  us  with  on  its  completion  will  be  a  possession  such  as  no  country  can 
boast  of." — London  Daily  Chronicle, 

American  Orations 

From  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  selected  as  specimens  of  eloquence,  and  with 
special  reference  to  their  value  in  throwing  light  upon  the  more  important  epochs  and  issues  of 
American  history.  Edited  by  the  late  Alkxander  Johnston  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Re- 
edited  with  new  material  and  historical  notes  by  Professer  James  A.  Woodburn  of  Indiana 
University.     Four  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately.     i6mo,  gilt  top. 

First  and  Second  Series  now  in  readiness.  Per  volume.  $1.25.  The  other  two  series  will 
follow  shortly. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

The  Xcw  York  HcralSs  $1,000  Prize  Poem.     By  Lyman  Whitney  Allen.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

^^Thc  first  epic  poem  to  receive  literary  favor  in  a  hii;h  degree  since  *  Evangeline^  and  *  Hiawatha,*  the  masterpieces  of 
Longfellow." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

"It  his  the  heroic  rin>{  that  is  worthy  of  the  man  of  wliom  it  sings.     It  should  be  read  by  every  American.** — .V.  }'.  Cotn- 
mercial  Ad^rrtisir. 

Recent  Fiction 

A  Venetiaa  June.     By  Asn.v  Fullk:<,  author  of  '*  A  Literary  Courtship,"  "  Pratt  Portraits,"  etc. 
i6mo,  $1.00. 

"  As  delicate  in  form,  color,  and  texture  as  a  va«ie  fnim  Salviati." — Buffalo  Express. 

The  Straage  Schemes  of  Raadolf  Mason.     By  Mklvillk  Davisson  Post.    i2mo,  $i.oo. 

Mr.  Miso.is  volume  presents  some  curious  prib'c  us  in  connection  with  the  existing  criminal  law.     Randolph  Mason  is  a 
Shcrlcnk  Holmes  who,  instead  of  assisting  justice,  defeats  it. 

The  Maker  of  Moons.     By  Robkrt  W.  Chambers,  author  of  "The  Red  Republic."     Illustrated. 

Large  i2mo.      (C);/  the  press  for  A'o7't' ruber.) 

A  King:  and  a  Few  Dukes.     A  Romance.     By  Robkrt  W.  Chambkrs.     Larjje  i2mo,  $1.25. 

"  X  )  sun.-rior  fi<:tiou  has  appeired   'v\  m-mths.     ...     It  wacharmiu};  love  story,  attractively  told  in  a  way  that  is  essen- 
ti.illv  Mr.  Chambcrn'  own." — Neiv  )'ork  Times. 

Will  O' the  Wasp.   A  Sea  Yarn  of  the  War  of  1812.    By  Robert  Cameron  Rogers.    i2mo,$i.25. 

*'Iti!4  an  extremely  spirited  and  carefully  written  n.irraiive."— *V^7t;  York  Evening  Post. 
^' Notes  on  New  Books,"'  1  quirterlv  bulletin,  prospectuses  of  ''JJerocs''  and ''Story  of  the  Xations** 
Series,  Cooper's  7vorks,  etc.^  sent  on  application. 
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THE  LISTENER  IN  THE  TOWN  AND  THE  LISTENER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By  JOSEPH  EDGAR  CHAM- 
BERLIN.  Selections  from  "The  Listener"  column  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Two  volumes,  small  octavo,  75 
cents  each. 

For  nine  years  the  **  Listener"  column  in  the  Evening  Transcript  has  been  one  of  the  literary 
institutions  of  Boston.  The  field  of  the  **  Listener  "  is  a  wide  one,  but  his  moti/is  always  literary,  and 
the  volumes  made  up  from  his  column  have  cohesion  and  a  sustained  purpose. 

CXXIV  SONNETS  FROM  DANTE,  PETRARCH  AND 
CAMCENS.  Translated  by  RICHARD  GARNETT,  LL.D. 
Octavo,  $1.50. 

**  Dr.  Garnett*s  scholarship  and  fine  poetic  tastes  have  again  been  demonstrated  in  his  choice 
translation  of  some  of  the  very  nnest  of  the  poems  written  in  honour  of  the  three  immortal  ladies, 
Beatrice,  Laura,  and  Caterina." — The  Bookman, 

No.  V.  OATEN  STOP  SERIES:  SONGS  OF  EXILE.  By 
HERBERT   BATES.     Price,  75  cents. 

**  Copeland  and  Day  are  doing  a  genuine  service  by  giving  us  the  Oaten  Stop  Series,  where 
the  general  choir  of  poets,  as  Stedman  calls  them,  may  sing  to  whomsoever  will  give  heed. — 
Springfield  Republican, 

MORE  SONGS  FROM  VAGABONDIA.  By  BLISS  CAR- 
MAN and  RICHARD  HOVEY.  With  new  designs  by 
T.   B.   METE  YARD.     Octavo,  $  i  .00. 

GOLD  STORIES  OF  '49.  By  A  CALIFORNIAN.  Cloth, 
octavo,  $  1 .00. 

CINDER-PATH  TALES.  By  WILLIAM  LINDSEY.  With 
cover  design   by  JOHN    SLOAN.     Cloth,  octavo,  $1.00. 

"The  author  gives  a  sporting  twang  to  his  book  that  could  only  be  imparted  by  one  thoroughly 
attuned  to  the  note  it  carries.  It  is  original,  humorous,  instructive,  and  '  dead-game.'" — Commercial 
Advertiur,  N.  Y. 

AN  OUTLAND  JOURNEY.  By  WALTER  LEON  SAWYER. 
With  fifty  illustrations  and  cover  design  by  R.  F.  BUNNER. 
Cloth,  octavo,  $1.00. 

YELLOW  BOOK  VOL.  X  NOW  READY.    Cloth,  octavo,  $1.50. 

POPULAR  EDITION  OF  MEADOW  GRASS.  Thirteen  Stories 
of  New  England  Life  by  ALICE  BROWN.  Cover  design  by 
LOUIS  RHEAD.  Cloth,  octavo,  $1.50.  PAPER  COVERS, 
50  CENTS. 

FOR  S.\LB  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  New  Novel.    A  Sequel  to  Mmrcdla.  ' 

SIR  GEORGE  TRES5ADY. 

By  nn,  HtnPHRY  WARD,  author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  *  The  History  of  David  Grieve,"  *'  Bessie  Costrell.' 
etc.,  etc.    a  vt»i.s.,  i6mo,  bu(.-krum,  $2.00.    (Uniform  with  "Marcelia."; 

**Ahogether  the  best  thing  she  has  done."—  The  Evangrliit. 
"  The  lovers  of  a  puret  strong  literature  are  going  to  h«i\  e 


"The  story  i:>  even  sirunger  than  '  Marcclla/ "— C'A/Va^tf 
Trihune. 

"  SIjows  her  :it  lier  hcst  in  iH>int  of  literary  !»klll.** — Tkt 
.•it/rut  Her, 


a  great  treat.' — Buffalo  Commtrciiti, 

*'  An  immensely  fascinating  story." — Chicago  Daily  Kexvs. 


Uniform  with  ttte  above.     Now  in  tlie  TOtft  Tfiousand. 

MARCELLA. 

By  Mrs.  TlrMPilRY  Ward.    With  a  new  photojfravure  portrait.    In  two  volumes,  small  x^mo,  bound  in  polished 
buckram,  in  box,  price  $2.<x>. 


THE  OTHER  HOUSE. 

By  Henry  James.  Author  t>f  ''Eniharr.tssments.*'  '*The 
Bo»iuni.in>,"  "The  Ai»[>ern  Paper*,"  "Partial  Portrait*," 
etc.     i2ni(i,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  announcement  of  a  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  is 
noteworthy,  from  the  length  uf  time  that  h:u  i>assed  since  he 
h;is  Issued  anything  hcyond  short  stories,  which,  however  per- 
fect, seem,  to  thoM  who  best  appreciate  his  power,  like  '*car- 
vcn  cherry-stones." 


THE  WHEELS  OP  CHANCE : 

A  BICYCLING  IDYLL. 
By  H.  a.  Weils.    Author  of  ''The  Wonderful  VUit,*'  etc. 
lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  daring  imagination  needs  a  strong  sense  of  humor  as  a 
balance-wheel ;  either  quality  in  excess  is  liable  to  create  the 
fatigue  which  is  best  described  by  the  su^estion  of  a  compo- 
sition all  on  one  note.  Mr.  WelU|s  extraordinary  tales  escape  he 
horrible  and  the  merely  fantastic,  and  are  vividly  entertaining. 


/'.  Marion  Crawford 's  New  Novel. 

TAQUISARA. 

By  F.  Marh^x  Crawford,  author  of  "Don  Orsino,"  "Casa  Braccio,"  *'Adam  Johnstone's  Son,**  etc.    a  vols., 
lamo,  $2.o). 
Another  of  the  stories  of  Italian  life,  which  arc  conceded  to  be  Mr.  Crawford's  most  sucL^asful  work  since 
the  publication  of  the  .series  de.-«crtbin<  the  three  }(ene rations  of  the  Saracinesca  feidily,  subtly  delineatini^  the 
Kraduul  changes  which  arc  taking  place  in  Italian  society. 


An  Illu%tr,iied  Edition  of"  Gray  Days  and  Gold." 

GRAY  DAYS  AND  GOLD 

IN    BNQLAND    AND   SCOTLAND. 

lly  Wii.i  lAM  WiNiKK,  author  of  "Shakespeare's  Engl.ind," 
"Old  .Shrines  and  Ivy,"  etc.,  etc.  lllMstnttfd  •with  la 
/tttl-pace photojiravure plates^  ami  \oo eMgravin^  im  ih* 
text.     i2mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

"  Of  the  many  fascinating  scintillations  from  the  pen  of  Kfr. 
William  Winter,  few  give  the  re.idcr  more  enjoyment  than 
"(Jray  D.»ys  and  (Jold,"  and  its  companion,  **  Sh.ikespearc's 
England.''  It  is  a  pleasure  to  trc:iil  with  Mr.  Winter  the  past 
fmught  with  frai»r.int  memory,  and  to  p.irtake  of  the  delicious 
nlo^^el»  of  reminiscence  with  which  he  tempts  us." — The 
Boston  'I'ransc*  ipt. 


With  Illustrations  by  Gborgb  Wharton  Edwaros. 
A  BOOK  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS. 

llr'ith  am  A  ccompaniment  0/  Decor  at  tit*  Drawimft  by  Gborcr 
Wharton  Eowakds,  and  an  Introduction  by  Hamilton 
W.  Mabib.     lamo,  cloth. 

•♦•/-rtjrw-/a/iirr  edition  o/xaocofies  printed  on  hand-made 
paper.  The  ballads  are  chosen  chiefly  for  their  human  inter- 
eu.  Among  those  selected  are  Chevy  Chase,  Allan-a-Dale, 
Guy  of  Gislxirne,  and  the  Death  of  Robin  Hood,  King  Cop- 
hetua.  The  Nut-Browne  Mayde,  Barbara  Allen/Twa  Corbies, 
The  Banks  of  Yarrow  and  the  old  song  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens. 
The  artist,  Mr.  Edward.s,  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  labor 
up)n  the  dniwings,  and  has  sympathetically  illustrated  these 
popular  ballads. 


By  the  author  of*  Birdcrafl,"  ''  Friendship  of  Nature;'  etc. 

TOnnV-ANNE  AND  THE  THREE  HEARTS. 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Wkioht,  author  of "  Birdcraft,"  *'  Friendship  of  Nature."  etc.  With  illustrations  by  Albert 
D.  Blashfieli).  lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  an  author  producinjir  with  equal  success  books  which  demonstrate  the  pos- 
session of  iinaj{inative  and  poetical  ability  to  a  hif^h  degree,  and.  at  the  same  time,  that  accurate  appreciation  of 
distinctions  and  diflferences  which  marks'  the  scientific  mind.  Mrs.  Wriffht's  *'  Birdcraft'*  is  the  best  field-book 
we  know  of  of  Nca'  Hn>,rland  birds,  and  her  nature-story,  "Tommy-Anne,"  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  books 
for  children  within  our  observation. 


AV:*.'  F.dition,  Kez'ised  and  FHhirgcd. 

THE  LAW  OF  CIVILIZATION  AND  DECAY. 

liy  Hkdoks  Au.\M«i.     8v(»,  ck.ili,  $2.00. 

"The  .niithor's  essay  U  sjirprisingly  full  of  ]>enetration  and 
illumination,  .iml  wc  do  unX.  hc-siiaie  to  say  that,  in  respert  of 
knowledge  .iiid  of  iiisijuht.it  deserves  to  rank  in  the  class  which 
In  headed  by  the  work  of  Monicsiiuieu.'" — TAeSun^  New  York. 


By  Henry  Ian  Dyke,  D.D. 
THE  GOSPEL  FOR  AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT: 

BEING  THE  YALE  LECTURES  ON 
PREACHING  FOR  1896. 

IJy  Hf.nrv  Van  Dyke,  D.l).  Author  of  "The  Reality  of 
Keli-ion,"  *'  Story  of  the  Pxalms,'  "  Little  Rivers,"  etc. 
izmo,  cloth,  $1.75. 


EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 

By  Russell  RirRf;n,  A.M  ,  Ph.D.,  F  A.I  A.,  f'reaident  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York,  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  Iy».»aKue  of  New  York.  Vice-President  of  the  National  Sculptural  S<iciety,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Mural  Painters,  etc..  etc.     Illustrated  with  10  fall-pa>|^e  albertype  plates  and  256  entn'avings, 
many  of  them  the  full  .size  of  the  pap^e  and  the  others  printed  in  the  text.    8vo,  cloth,  $4.00. 
A  work  which  very  successfullv  oarries  out  the  author's  expressed  intention  to  show  that  the  hi.story  of 

architecture  is  a  stud  v  t»f  ahsorbinj>f  interest,  and  it  is  with  some  contidence  that  this  book  is  offered  us  a  guide  to 

those  who  would  study  architecture  lor  them!>elves. 

TheMacmillan  Company,  (^(i  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  V. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


Professor  Ilaiiy  Thurston  Peck  has 
withdrawn  from  his  editorial  connection 
with  the  liteiary  encyclopaedia  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hill  and  Com- 
pany of  this  city.  Piofessor  Peck  has 
just  completed  his  elaborate  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities^ 
upon  which  he  has  been  steadily  at  work 
for  five  yeais,  and  which  will  issue  this 
month  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs. 
Harper.  From  his  pen,  also,  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company  announce  for 
publication  in  the  near  future  a  new 
history  of  Latin  literature.  A  novel 
featuie  of  this  work  will  be  its  inclu- 
sion of  the  mediaeval  and  modern  Latin, 
and  its  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
by  comparative  methods,  each  great 
production  of  Roman  genius  being  re- 
garded in  its  relation  to  the  modern 
works  of  genius  inspired  or  suggested 
by  it. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  disposed  of 
the  serial  tights  of  his  new  novel.  Cap- 
tain  Courageous^  for  the  sum  of  $12,000. 
On  the  sale  of  the  work  in  book  form 
he  will  leceive  a  handsome  royalty, 
with  a  payment  in  advance  of  $15,- 
000  on  account.  Thus  before  a  single 
line  of  the  novel  is  in  type,  he  secures 
the  neat  little  sum  of  $27,000.  And  yet 
wonder  is  frequently  expressed  that  in 
these  days  nearly  every  one  tries  his 
hand  at  literatuie  ! 

% 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  issue  in  Ameiica  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  of  a  complete  uniform  edition 
of  all  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  woiks.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  edition  will  con- 
sist of  eleven  volumes,  and  that  Mr. 
Lockwood  Kipling  will  design  a  frontis- 
piece for  each  volume. 


So  many  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
prison  life  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  *of  his 
condition  have  been  published,  that  we 
feel  bound  to  set  forth  a  statement  of 
the  actual  facts,  our  informant  being  an 
English  official  whose  position  has  made 
him  personally  cognisant  of  them. 
Fiom  this  source  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Wilde's  physical  state  is  very  distress- 
ing. He  is  unable  to  assimilate  food  ; 
and  an  enteric  disorder  which  has  be- 
come chronic  has  reduced  him  to  a  con- 
dition of  great  weakness.  He  is  gov- 
erned by  the  silent  system,  and  this  is 
rigidly  enforced,  so  much  so  that  he  has 
several  times  been  punished  for  half  in- 
voluntarily turning  his  head  in  chapel 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  person  seated 
beside  him.  We  were  inquisitive  enough 
to  ask  the  nature  of  his  punishment  on 
these  occasions,  and  were  told  that  it 
consisted  in  having  his  **  rug"  taken 
fioni  him.  The  rug  in  question  is  a 
strip  of  rag-carpet  which  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  a  mattress,  being  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  a  deal  door  which 
is  his  only  bed  ;  so  that,  when  under 
punishment,  he  sleeps  upon  the  bare 
planks.  The  gentleman  who  made 
these  statements  is  persuaded  that 
Wilde  will  lose  either  his  life  or  his 
reason  as  the  result  of  his  imprison- 
ment ;  but  he  probably  underrates  the 
extent  of  human  endurance.  The  sen- 
tence, under  the  English  system  of  com- 
mutation, has  only  some  six  months 
more  to  run,  and  it  is  geneiaily  under- 
stood that  at  its  expiration  Mrs.  Wilde 
will  rejoin  her  husband.  As  she  has  in 
her  own  light  a  settled  income  oi  jQ^oo 
a  year,  they  will  probably  make  their 
future  home  in  some  obscure  Continen- 
tal town. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Alherton,   who  seems 
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'*  Marjret  Ojsjilvy"  ctntion,  for  the 
complete  edition  ot  his  works,  and  has 
favoured  that  selecteii  by  his  publisli- 
ers,  namely,  the  **  Thistle  "  edition. 
As  this  would  suggest,  the  edition  is  to  be 
unifoim  with  the  Thistle  Stevenson, 
which  Mr.  Barric  admires  veiy  much. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a  review 
we  learn  more  of  the  reviewer  than  we 
do  of  the  author  being  reviewed.  This 
was  brought  to  oui  mind  the  other  day 
on  coming  across  a  notice  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Harrie  ot"  Mr.  \V.  li.  Henlev's  Vinvs  and 
Reviews  in  an  old  periodical  some  half 
dozen  years  ago.  Some  extracts  whicli 
we  give  below  afford  us  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Barrie's  liteiary  preferences.  Mr. 
Barrie,  we  may  say  to  begin  with,  thinks 
that  Mr.  Henley's  essay  on  George 
Meredith,  although  incomplete,  is  by 
far  tlie  best  thing  in  the  book,  and  to 
his  mind  the  truest  analysis  of  the  great 
novelist  that  he  has  read  :  **  unless,"  he 
says,  "  his  own  paper  on  the  Comic  Art 
be  weighed  against  it."     He  goes  on  : 

"  Dickens,  however,  is  Mr.  Henley's  hero,  and 
(forj-eitinj^  Evah  /itirrini^toit^  surely)  hr  main- 
tains that  in  liis  Dickcnsy  moments  Mr.  Meredith 
is  unsuccessful.  He  p;ives  Mr.  Lan^  a  talking  to 
also  for  revcllinij  in  Dickens's  humour,  but  skip- 
\nr\'^  his  meloiirama.  thouf^h  to  our  mind  Mr.  Lang 
is  all  rightabout  Dickens  and  Mr.  Henley  is  all 
wrong.  But  with  Mr.  Lang  (and  in  defiance  of 
Mr.  Henley)  we  remain  'Thackeray  men.* 
(Jeorge  Eliot  could  never  read  Disnieli's  novels 
(and  we  are  with  her),  and  Disraeli  could  never 
read  Romola  (and  we  are  with  him  lo(^).  Evidently 
Mr.  Henley  djliglits  in  Disraeli,  but  what  he  thinks 
of  the  other  novelist  cannot  be  gathered,  for  he 
only  tells  us  that  some  glory  in  Georjije  Eliot,  but 
some  cannot  endure  her.  Hut  at  least  he  would 
not  agree  with  us  that  Silas  Maruer  is  worth  a 
hundred  Couiw^shys,  Manv  of  his  favourites  are 
ours,  however,  and  he  writes  of  them  as  few  could 
write.  His  Dumas  is  sparkliui;  with  qood  things, 
and  so  are  liis  Congreve  and  his  Tolstoy.  In  his 
remarks  abnut  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  he  very  justly 
dwells  on  that  poet*s  exquisite  use  of  verbs  and 
avoidance  of  adjectives,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
this  book  has  the  same  uncommon  merits." 

Mr.  Gilliert  Parker  is  expected  short- 
ly in  New  York  to  superintend  the  pro- 
duction of  the  dramatised  version  of  his 
successful  novel.  The  Seats  of  t/ie  Mi)r/ify. 
Mr.  Barrie  is  also  expected  in  time  to 
see  his  Little  Minister  put  upon  the  stage. 

We  have  had  several  inquiiics  from 
correspondents  regarding  the  books  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Ouiller-Couch,  or  "  O."  and 
in  answer  to  these  requests  we  append  a 
list  of  Mr.  yuiller-Couch's  titles,  stating 
when    and    where    published.       These 


books  may  be  readily  acquired  through 
any  reputable  bookseller. 

Dead  Man's  Rock.     London,  1887. 

The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town.  Lon- 
don, 1888. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon.  London  and  N'ew 
York.  1891. 

The  Blue  Pavilions.  London  and  New  York, 
1891. 

Noughts  and  Crosses.  London  and  New  York. 
1892. 

I  Saw  Three  Ships.     London  and  New  York. 

lSf)2. 

The  Delectable  Duchy.  London  and  New 
York,  1893. 

Green  Htiys :  Verses  and  Parodies.  London, 
1893. 

The  Golden  Pomp  :  A  Procession  of  English 
Lyrics  from  Surrey  to  Shirley.  London  and  New 
York.  1895 

la  :  A  Love  Story.  London  and  New  York, 
1895. 

Wandering  Heath.  London  and  New  York, 
1896. 

Adventures  in  Criticism.  London  and  New 
York,  1896. 

Readers  of  Bronte  literature  will  find 
some  interesting  letters  in  the  biography 
of  Lockhaitby  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  to  be 
published  shortly  by  the  Sciibneis. 
Lockhart  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Jane  Eyre^  and  gave  it  the  highest  rank 
among  the  fiction  of  the  time.  Although 
he  inserted  Lady  Eastlake-s  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  he  differed  entirely 
from  his  critic's  literary  estimate  of  the 
work,  but  he  seems  to  have  shared  her 
opinion  of  its  outspokenness. 

People  who  are  familiar  with  France 
know  that  all  of  the  Parisian  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  provincial  colleges,  or  lyc^es, 
are  named  after  distinguished  men  and 
women  ;  thus  the  Lycees  Corneille  and 
Jeanne  d'Arc  in  Rouen,  the  Lyc6e  Au- 
gustin  Thierry  at  Blois,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  this  custom,  a  few  years  ago  a  new- 
Parisian  lycee  received  the  name  of  Lycee 
Voltaire.  Strangely  enough,  the  name 
of  the  great  man  of  letters,  who  held 
literary  culture  of  far  more  value  than  a 
purely  practical  and  utilitarian  educa- 
tion, was  given  to  a  lyc6e  of  Enseigne- 
ment  Moderne,  where  no  classical  lan- 
guages were  to  be  taught.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  seems  to  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  this  was  at 
best  a  doubtful  honour  paid  to  the  mem- 
orv  of  this  famous  Frenchman  ;  and 
now  it  is  announced  that  classical  sec- 
tions, where  Latin  and  Greek  will  be 
taught,  will  be  organised  in  the  Lycee 
Voltaire  at  the  opening  of  the  new  col- 
lege year. 
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The  accompanying  fac-simils  of  a 
posler  which  advertises  a  new  importaat 
book  on  China,  ^C>'<-/^o/Gjrt<y,hasaa  in- 
teresting and  unique  value.  In  its  origin 
it  may  be  said  to  be,  so  far  as  the  fig- 
ure is  concerned,  the  oldest  in  existence. 
The  figure  is  the  reproduction  of  a  "  rub- 
bing" from  the  tomb  of  Rahula,  son 
of  Buddha,  and  is,  therefore,  over  two 
thousand  years  old.  Such  rubbings 
froni  ancient  tombs  weie  common  at  a 
very  early  age  of  the  woild's  history, 
the  nibbing  being  produced  by  laying 
paper  on  the  inked  surface  of  an  en- 


graved tomb.  Long  before  the  Christian 
era  there  were  in  China  libraries  of  stone 
books,  of  which  exact  reproductions 
wet e  occasionally  made.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  stone  books  were  engraved 
in  relief  for  the  express  puipose  of  re- 
production on  paper,  and  finally  the  en- 
graving was  done  on  cubes  of  brass,  a 
single  character  on  each.  Here  was 
true  movable  type,  many  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Gutenberg  ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  putative 
father  of  the  art  of  printing  may  have 
obtained  his  great  idea  directly  frowv  \.'t\«. 
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Chinese  through  Marco  Polo  and  others 
who  had  visited  the  Far  East.  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Mat  tin,  the  author  of  A  Cycle  of 
Cathay\  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Tungwen  Kwan  (the  College  of  Foreign 
Knowledge)  at  Peking,  a  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment institution  for  training  the  Chi- 
nese youth.  He  held  this  position  for 
twenty-six  years.  Previous  to  this  he 
was  a  missionary  and  an  attach^  of  the 
United  States  Legation. 

Mark  Rutherford,  the  author  of  Clara 
Hopgoody  which  book  was  severely  censur- 
ed in  Dr.  Nicoll's  London  Letter  in  the 
July  Bookman,  writes  that  **  your  cor- 
respondent's criticism  mostly  errs  on 
the  side  of  generosity,  but  I  cannot  help 
a  protest  against  the  charge  of  immo- 
rality brought  against  Clara  Hopgood. 
The  accusation  is  another  proof  that 
even  in  a  country  which  calls  the  New 
Testament  a  sacred  book  and  professes 
to  read  it,  the  distinction  between  real 
and  sham  morality  is  almost  unknown.** 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to 
a  curious  likeness  existing  between 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions 
in  Mr.  Stockton's  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Horn  and  a  similar  situation  in 
George  Sand's  Consuclo,  The  mysteri- 
ous lake  which  covered  the  treasure  con- 
cealed in  the  cave,  and  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  which  causes  so  much 
wonder  to  the  captain  and  his  compan 
ions  in  Captain  Horn,  can  be  duplicated 
by  the  description  of  a  lake  in  Consuelo^ 
which  by  means  of  sluices  and  subter- 
ranean canals  is  readily  emptied.  Did 
Mt.  Stockton  ever  read  Consuelo^  or  is  it 
another  of  those  cuiious  literary  coinci- 
dences that  cause  us  daily  wonder  ? 

It  is  now  widely  known,  since  we 
disclosed  the  facts  last  December  in 
The  Bookman,  that  Du  Maurier's  most 
extensively  circulated  drawing  is  the 
one  found  on  the  label  of  Apollinaris 
water.  A  somewhat  similar  incident 
is  related  of  Theophile  Gautiei.  The 
author  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  was 
invited  once  to  visit  the  library  of  a 
celebrated  bibliophile,  Monsieur  de  L., 
one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 
Monsieur  de  L.  prided  himself  on  hav- 
ing collected  absolutely  everything  that 


his  guest  had  published,  and  astonished 
him  by  showing  him  at  least  one  copy 
of  even  the  most  insignificant  of  his 
writings.  Nothing  was  small  enough 
to  escape  his  eye,  or  costly  enough  to 
have  been  beyond  his  means,  or  rare 
enough  to  have  eluded  his  search.  Still 
Theophile  Gautier,  while  admiring  the 
collection,  failed  at  first  to  admit  that 
it  was  absolutely  complete.  *'  There  is 
one  thing,"  he  said,  **  which  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  possess."  **  What  is  it?' 
the  host  asked.  **  Well,*'  the  poet  went 
on,  **  years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and 
often  in  need  of  money,  I  once  wrote  a 
prospectus  for  a  Soci/te  (EnophiW  (a 
kind  of  wine  syndicate),  "  and  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  possess  tliat,'*  One  may  well 
imagine  his  surprise  when  a  drawer  was 
opened,  in  which  he  saw,  not  one,  but  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the  prospectus. 
Of  course  he  wanted  to  know  how  such  a 
bibliophile  as  Monsieur  de  L.  happened 
to  have  in  his  collection  such  a  supply 
of  wine  tiade  circulars  ;  and  the  story 
told  him  was  no  less  singular  than  the 
fact  itself  of  the  possession  of  the  circu- 
lars by  Monsieur  de  L. 

Monsieur  de  L.,  in  hunting  for  all 
that  Gautier  had  written,  had  some- 
how or  other  discovered  the  existence 
of  the  wine  prospectus,  and  for  a  long 
while  vainly  tried  to  get  hold  of  a  copy 
of  the  same.  He  had,  to  tell  the  truth, 
very  little  hope  of  succeeding.  The 
concern  had  never  been  an  important 
one.  It  had  gone  out  of  existence  years 
before,  and  it  was  most  unlikely  that 
any  one  had  preserved  one  of  its  circu- 
lars. Still,  before  he  considered  himself 
decidedly  baffled  in  his  search,  Mon- 
sieur de  L.  put  in  a  trade  paper  an  adver- 
tisement requesting  any  holder  of  Gau- 
tier's  introuvable  production  to  commu- 
nicate with  him.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Gautier 's  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement.  Monsieur  de  L.'s 
surprise  in  receiving  an  answer  to  his 
advertisement  may  well  be  imagined. 
He  was  irrformed  that  if  he  would  com- 
municate with  a  business  firm,  the  name 
and  address  of  which  were  given,  his  cu- 
riosity would  be  satisfied.  He  hastened 
to  the  place,  and  there  found  the  load 
of  circulars  which  he  afterward  had  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  to  Gautier.  It 
happened  that  the  father  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  had,  when  the  cii- 
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cular  was  issued,  seen  his  name  on  it  in 
the  list  of  directors.  Ashe  had  not  been 
consulted  about  it,  he  insisted  that  all 
the  circulars  on  which  his  name  ap- 
pealed should  be  surrendered  to  him. 
The  circulars  had  since  been  used  as 
wrapping  paper  by  his  family,  and  all 
that  remained  su  unused  were  then  hand- 
ed to  Monsieur  de  L.,  vvho  thus  had, 
and  still  has,  the  gratification  of  having 
the  only  complete  collection  of  "  Gau- 
tietana." 

A  gem  WES  quite  recently  discnvertd 
on  the  play-bills  of  a  small  French  pro- 
vincial town.  We  give  it  here  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  leaders  : 

VlLI.E    DE   ChAUMONT. 
{Par p^rmUsien  di  M.  le  iU,iiri.) 
C^SAR  BOKOIA.  01.'  l.ES  CATACOHHES  DE  RoUE. 

Grand   Drame  Uistobiijue,  1  (j;V)  ciSQ  actes, 
DE  Victor  Hugo. 

Readeis  of  Mugo  need  hardly  be  told 
that  this  is  a  spurious  unless  a  newly 
discovered  and  hitherto  unknown  pro- 
duction. Hugo  wrote  a  Lucrice  Borgia, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome,  and  which  is  in  three, 
not  in  five  acts. 

Of  all  recent  Scotch  books,  the  best  or 
ai  least  the  most  p:omising  is  by  a  new 
writer.  Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater.  The 
Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie  shows  a  ma- 
turity of  power  that  raiely  belongs  to 
stoty-writeis  when  they  first  seek  the 
public  suffrages.  Although  Miss  Find- 
later  has  wtiiten  for  years  for  the  pleasure 
of  writing,  which  has  always  been  in- 
stinctive with  her  and  never  a  toil,  this 
is  her  first  published  novel,  in  which  the 
training  of  her  pleasurable  practice  has 
borne  good  fruits.  Neither  the  title  nor 
the  nationality  of  the  author  need  scare 
away  English  readers  for  fear  of  the 
trial  of  Scotch  dialect.  Miss  Findlater 
must  not  be  classed  among  Mr.  Barrie's 
followers.  There  is  very  little  in  her 
book  that  is  distinctively  Scotch,  and 
the  scene  of  it  all  might  easily  have 
been  laid  elsewhere.  Perhaps  a  fair 
ciiticism  of  the  book  could  be  put  into 
a  single  sentence  :  it  veiy  nearly  attains 
a  triumphant  success,  and  just  misses  it. 
The  conception  is  quite  original  ;  the 
working  out  is  free  and  uniestrained  ; 
the  writing  is  good  and  simple  ;  tlie 
style  recalls   Miss  Thackeray's,   but  is 


inc  ;  the  faults  are  not  struc- 
great  danger  is  that  this 
book  may  get  a  kind  of  success  which  it 
deserves,  and  that  she  may  he  encour- 
aged to  wiite  in  all  directions  for  little 
libraries  of  fiction.  If  she  does  so,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  her  and  of  her  vein.  If 
she  is  true  to  herself,  and  writes  only 
when  she  has  something  to  say,  and  pub- 
lishes only  when  she  has  said  it,  she 
may  step  into  the  fiist  rank.  But  who 
is  there  nowadays  in  the  world  of  letters 
who  can  resist  destiny  ? 

Miss  Findlater  is  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  F.rio  Findlater,  iiow  de- 
ceased, who  was  a  Free  Church  minis- 
ter, as  Ian  Maclaren  once  wJis,  of  a  re- 
mote village  in  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
Her  mother  was  the  author  of  H\mns 
from  the  Land  of  Luther  and  of  vanous 
translations  from  the  German.  A  vol- 
ume of  Sonnets  and  Son^s,  bv  sister  of 
Miss  Findlater,  was  "  pubiislied  last 
year  by  David  Nutt,  of  I.on<l,>n.  and 
was  fai-ourably  received  by  the  press. 
Along  with  her  sisters.  Miss  Findlater 
was    educated    at    homo,    and    lived    at 
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Locheamhead  until  her  father's  death, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Preston- 
pans,  an  east  coast  village  ten  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  where  she  still  resides. 

We  note  in  a  dispassionate  way,  and 
merely  as  an  item  of  cuiient  literary 
news,  that  Harper  s  Weekly  is  becoming 
decidedly  amateurish  in  tone.  Some 
new  hand  is  evidently  fingering  the  key- 
board. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Aithur  Waugh, 
in  his  London  letter  to  the  Critic,  con- 
tradicted the  statement  that  Hall  Caine, 
Mi.  Ciocketl,  and  Ian  Maclareneach  con- 
templated writing  a  Life  of  Christ,  Ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the 
Illustrated  London  Ne7us,  now  makes  the 
same  statement,  we  may  as  well  say,  on 
the  best  authority,  that  they  are  both 
wrong.  The  facts  are  as  they  have  been 
stated.  Those  by  Ian  Maclaienand  Mr. 
Crockett  will,  we  understand,  see  the 
light  first  in  serial  form,  and  at  no  very 
distant  date.  The  Life  which  is  being 
written  by  Hall  Caine  may  be  looked  for 
within  two  years.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has 
long  been  engaged  on  this  Life,  which 
is  expected  to  be  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion. He  has  always  appeared  reluctant 
to  talk  about  the  book  lying  unprinted 
in  his  desk  ;  but  something  of  the  au- 
thor's intentions  may  be  gathered  from 
what  he  said  to  an  interviewer  nearly 
three  years  ago.  **  I  have  written  a 
book,"  he  said,  **  that  will  contain,  in 
my  own  judgment — if  that  is  worth  any- 
thing— the  best  literary  work  I  have  ever 
done.  The  subject  has  mastered  and 
moved  .Tie  more  than  any  other,  and 
some  of  the  passages  dealing  with  the 
chief  events — Gethsemane,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, etc.  — are,  in  my  judgment,  ahead 
of  anything  else  of  mine.'* 

The  reason  for  the  long  postpone- 
ment of  Mr.  Hall  Caine 's  Life  of  Christ 
is  to  some  extent  explained  when  he 
says,  **  I  have  no  intention  of  pub- 
lishing the  book  until  I  can  make  a 
long  stay  in  Palestine,  and  then  very 
likely  I  shall  write  it  all  over  again. 
I  have  long  hungered  for  this  sub- 
ject, having  felt  that  although  the  Life 
of  Christ  has  been  written  by  great 
scholars,  it  has  never — except  once,  by 
Renan,  and  then  adversely — been  writ- 


ten from  the  imaginative  point  of  view, 
looking  at  the  question  as  you  would 
look  at  a  great  imaginative  conception. 
The  Life  has  been  written  from  the  point 
of  fact,  not  from  the  point  of  imagina- 
tive insight.  It  is  a  very  daring  thing 
to  attempt,  but  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  I  wish  to  go.  It  is  beset  with 
dangers — the  danger  of  going  over  the 
lines  of  clear  record,  for  instance,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  print 
the  book.'' 

Miss  Katharine  Pearson  Woods's  long- 
promised  novel  dealing  with  the  times 
of  Christ  and  entitled  John:  a  Talc  of 
King  Messiah^  has  at  last  been  success- 
fully launched.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
peat what  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  volume  is  the  first  of  a  trilogy  which 
will  form  a  study  of  the  social  message 
of  Christianity  to  the  first  century,  and 
that  the  author  has  been  engaged  on 
the  work  during  the  last  seven  years. 
She  has  had  to  work  under  great  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  ;  every  one 
has  told  her  that  the  character  of  Christ 
is  outside  the  realm  of  fiction,  and  can- 
not be  done  in  a  novel  ;  but  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  Miss  Woods's  strong  story  will 
ensure  her  a  wide  public.  The  book 
has  nothing  in  common  with  such  stories 
as  Emmanuely  Come  Forth^  Titus ^  and 
others  of  that  ilk,  but  has  been  kept  al- 
together on  a  different  level.  Miss 
Woods  has  told  the  writer  how  the  story 
came  to  be  written. 

**  In  January  of  1890  Father  Hunting- 
ton, of  New  York,  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  of  a  sociological  study  of  the  first 
century,  with  a  parallel  story  of  reform 
work  at  the  present  day.  I  adopted  it 
at  once,  at  least  so  far  as  the  first  half 
was  concerned,  and  determined  to  locate 
my  characters  at  Ephesus  in  the  last 
years  of  the  life  of  St.  John.  I  talked 
to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden,  the  editor  of 
Harper  s  Monthly,  about  it  when  in  New 
York  in  September  of  that  year,  but  did 
not  speak  of  it  to  any  one  else  until  I 
wrote  to  you  about  it  in  the  fall  of  1894. 
Meanwhile  it  had  become  rooted  in  my 
mind  that  the  story  of  John's  early  years 
must  be  told.  I  started  out  with  the 
popular  idea  that  *  Christ  was  the  first 
socialist,'  but  a  close  study  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  a  deeper  experience  of  life  de- 
veloped so  strong  an  opposite  convic- 
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tion,  that  I  felt  it  ought 
to  be  set  forth.  I  found 
that  the  Jew,  had  the 
Roman  dominion  been 
cast  aside,  would  have 
had  the  economic  free- 
dom which  reformers 
are  now  contending  for, 
and  I  was  forced  to  see 
that  '  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking,'  or  even  na- 
tional control  of  natural 
monopolies,  or  any  form 
of  collectivism,  except 
as  the  expression  and  de- 
velopment of  love  to 
God  and  one's  brother. 
I  knew  all  the  artistic 
difficulties  of  an  ade- 
quate presentation  of 
the  subject,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  technical  im- 
passibility as  it  seemed 
at  first  of  introducing 
the  character  of  Christ 
as  a  principal  actor.  By 
the  lime  I  began  the 
book  it  had  ceased  to  be 
a  question  of  possibility, 
'  necessity  was  laid  upon 
me,'  and  the  book  wrote 
itself.  The  great  world- 
tiagedy  took  hold  of  me, 
and  from  that  moment  f 
was  in  the  grasp  of  some- 
thing stronger  than  I." 


Miss  Woods  was  di- 
rected to  the  special 
method  of  treatment 
adopted  in  _/cA«  by  the  following  inci- 
dent. She  says  :  "  When  I  came  to  con- 
sider the  technical  difficulties  involved  in 
a  novel  which  should  include  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  Christ,  I  remembered  an  engraving 
which  I  used  to  see  often  duiing  my 
early  girlhood  called  '  The  First  Good 
Friday,"  from  the  famous  picture  by 
Paul  Dilaroche.  It  represanls  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  in  Jerusalem  through 
which  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
some  of  the  disciples  are  watching  the 
procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha.  You 
see  nothing  outside  the  window  except 
through  their  eyes,  but  for  that  very 
reason  you  see  everything.  Now  almost 
every  chapter  in  the  book  is  just  such  a 
window.  The  Christ  is  shown  nearly 
always  through  the  medium  of  another 


personality."  We  shall  be  veiy  much 
surprised  if  Miss  Woods's  noiel  doe? 
not  attract  wide  attention. 

There  were  many  inquiries  last  Christ- 
mas for  a  book  of  Mr.  Crockett's  entitled 
Swiclkeart  T"'vel!ers,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  England  at  that  time,  but  for 
some  reason  then  unknown  did  not  ap- 
pear on  this  side.  The  book  was  copy- 
lighted,  it  seems,  by  the  Fiedeiick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  but  it  arrived  too  late 
in  the  season  to  enable  the  publishers 
to  put  it  profitably  on  the  market. 
Sweetheart  Trai-tllirs,  which  is  now  pub- 
lished here,  is  designated  by  the  author 
as  "  a  child's  book  for  children,  for 
women,  and  for  men,"  and  is  for  the 
most   part  a   picturesque  account   of  a 
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cycling  tiip  made  by  Mr.  Crockett  and 
his  little  daughter.  It  is  full  of  the 
tender  pathos  and  indescribable  charm 
which  chaiacteiise  Mr.  Crockett's  work 
when  in  the  company  of  children.  We 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  a  portrait  of  Miss  Crockett,  one 
of  the  **  sweetheart  tra»rellers.'* 

(§> 
Miss  Montr6sor*s  novel,  Into  the  High' 
ways  and  Hedges^  is  now  in  its  eighth  edi- 
tion in  England.  A  first  edition  of  ^vt, 
thousand  copies  of  \\qv  False  Coin  or  Truey 
recently  published  here  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  has  been  prepaied  by  the 
English  publisher  to  meet  the  expected 
demand. 

An  important  book  of  musical  and 
literary  reminiscences  entitled  My  Long 
Life^  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Vincent  Novello,  who 
was  the  first  to  issue  cheap  editions  of 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  and  who  bought 
the  Songs  Without  Words  at  a  sum  which 
would  stagger  the  Authors*  Society, 
will  be  published  immediately.  Among 
her  special  friends  were  Gounod,  who 
made  a  confession  to  her  that  his  art  at 
moments  of  inspiration  was  like  the  joy 
of  first  love  ;  Charles  Dickens,  whom 
she  seems  to  have  pleased  by  her  acting 
as  an  amateur  ;  and,  of  course,  nearly 
all  the  great  singers  and  composers  who 
came  in  contact  with  her  father's  firm. 
She  lesides  now  in  Genoa,  where  her 
brother,  the  late  head  of  the  Novello 
firm,  recently  died.  The  book  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  is  illustrated 
with  portraits. 

A  literary  event  of  no  small  magni- 
tude is  the  seveiance  of  Jules  Lemattre's 
connection  with  the  Journal  des  DSats^ 
where  his  dramatic  feuiileton  had  been 
for  years  the  great  attraction  of  the 
Monday  number.  His  successor  in  the 
journal  of  the  Rue  des  Pretres  is  Emile 
Faguet,  who  is  also  the  French  literary 
critic  of  Cosmopolis.  It  is  usually  ad- 
mitted that  the  readers  of  the  DSats  are 
greatly  the  losers  by  the  change.  But 
the  Dt'hats'  loss  is  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes'  gain,  as  it  will  twelve  times  in 
the  year  publish  a  diamatic  leview  of 
the  month  by  Jules  Lemaitre,  whose  en- 
trance in  the  Rroue  des  deux  Mondes  under 
the  editoiship  of  Ferdinand  Brunetieie 
shows  great  breadth  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.     As  literary  critics  he  and 


Lemaitre  are  as  wide  apart  as  it  is  well 
possible  to  be  ;  and  Lemaitre  has  in  the 
past  years  more  than  once  referred  to 
his  somewhat  pompous  colleague  in  de- 
cidedly caustic  terms.  But  he  is  for- 
given now.  The  wounds  he  has  inflict- 
ed are  not  as  haid  to  forget  as  those  that 
came  from  Sarcey.  who  yeais  ago  re- 
fen  ed  to  the  then  young  and  sttuggling 
Bruneti6re,  after  the  publication  in  the 
Revue^  over  his  yet  unknown  signature, 
of  a  seveie  article  on  some  contemporary 
novelists,  as«//  Brunetibre  queicongue.  It 
has  been  noticed  more  than  once  that 
the  present  editor  of  the  Revue  never 
mentions,  either  in  writing  or  in  con- 
versation, the  name  of  the  dramatic 
Clitic  of  the  Temps,  By  the  way,  it  may 
be  here  stated  that  Sarcey  is  likely  to  be 
the  last,  as  he  was  the  fitst,  **  lundiste*  of 
the  Temps.  After  Sarcey  ceases  to  write 
the  great  Paris  evening  paper  will  do 
away  with  its  Monday,  or,  rather,  Sun- 
day afternoon,  dramatic  review,  and  will 
substitute  for  it  daily  articles  written 
immediately  after  the  performances.  So 
much  the  worse  for  dramatic  criticism 
in  France. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company 
announces  a  volume  of  shoit  stoiies  by 
a  new  writer,  whose  name,  *'  George  de 
Valli^re,"  is  a  nom  de  guerre.  The  title. 
Opals  from  a  Mexican  Afine,  gives  a  hint 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  char- 
acter of  the  stoiies  reflects  the  vaiious 
virtues  and  poi  tents  of  the  opal  stones, 
and  lends  heightened  inteiest  to  the  lit- 
tle tragedies  and  comedies  of  human  life 
as  it  is  found  in  Mexico.  The  same  firm 
is  preparing  for  the  holidays  a  handsome 
gift  book,  to  consist  of  Lo7'e  Songs  of 
France^  being  translations  from  the  or- 
iginals of  Baudelaire,  De  Musset,  Hugo, 
Ch6nier,  Gautier,  and  others. 

About  ten  years  before  his  death  the 
late  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  began  to 
write  an  autobiography,  which  he 
brought  down  to  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
the  year  of  his  mariiage.  This  auto- 
biography (1834-59),  together  with  a 
memoir  by  his  wife  (1859-94),  which 
takes  up  the  story  of  his  life  wheie  he 
left  off,  will  be  published  at  the  end  of 
October  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers. 
The  book  will  contain  a  new  portrait  of 
the  famous  artist  and  author  ;  and  many 
letters  of  interest  from  Browning,  G.  F. 
Walts,    Robert   Louis    Stevenson,    and 
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others  will  be  published  in  the 
for  the  fiist  time 

® 
M.  Zolas  Rome  is  rather  satirised  by 
a  Belgian  journal  as  "  Baedekei  beaten 
up  with  Moinmsen,  a  fricassee  of  Winck- 
elmann  and  Lamenais,  Father  Cuii 
mixed  in  with  Rohr,  and  Tolstoy  inter- 
larded with  Joseph  de  Maistre." 

Miss  Emma  Wolf  of  San  Francisco, 
has  in  the  press  a  new  novel  entitled 
T/ie  Joy  of  Life.  Those  who  read  her 
Other  Things  being  Equal,  which  appeare:! 
four  years  ago,  will  cherish  a  pleasant 
temcmbrance  of  this  authoi's  work. 
Her  new  book,  like  her  previous  one, 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company. 

It  is  well  known  that  paper  bound 
booJcs  issued  in  a  respectable  form  at 
twenty  five  and  fifty  cents  have  always 
been  very  popular  in  America,  and  in 
compliance  with  an  increased  demand 
received  ftom  booksellers  throughout 
the  country,  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day 
have  just  issued  a  paper  edition  of  Miss 
Alice  Brown's  stories  of  New  England 
life,  entitled  Meadoui-Grass,  which  is  now 
in  its  seventh  thousand.  It  is  a  fifty- 
cent  edition  bound  in  green  paper  cover 
and  with  green  edges,  which  gives  it  a 
rather  bizarre  appearance.  This  edition 
will  undoubtedly  extend  the  sale  of  Miss 
Brown's  very  beautiful  work,  which  has 
already  enjoyed  a  large  popularity. 

A  new  book  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
has  become  a  literary  event  of  impor- 
tance.  Messrs.  Dodd,  Head  and  Com- 
pany have  just  issued  his  latest  work, 
entitled  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern 
Life,  and  the  Macmillan  Company  have 
reissued  a  new  edition  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  rewritten  of  his  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  which  originally  appeared 
in  1876.  In  the  scanty  space  allotted  to 
him  in  this  Primer,  Mt.  Brooke  supplied 
a  long-existing  want  in  a  wonderfully 
small  compass  and  in  a  manner  which 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and  it  was  a 
happy  idea  to  rewrite  this  standard  work 
and  bring  it  more  nearly  to  date.  The 
Rev.  Stopford  Augustus  Brooke  was 
botn  in  Dublin  in  1832,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  cleri- 
cal career  in  the   Church  of   England 


ended  in  1880,  when  he  had  ceased  to  be- 
lieve that  miracles  were  credible,  and 
since  then  he  has  officiated  as  a  Unita- 
rian ministerat  Bedford  Chapel,  Blooms- 
buiy.  As  an  author  he  has  contiibuted 
to  literatuie  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
late  Frederick  W.  Robinson  ;  Theology  in 
the  English  Poets  ;  four  volumes  of  ser- 
mons ;  The  Early  Life  of  Jesus  ;  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  ;  a  History  of  English 
Poetry,  and  perhaps  his  most  impoitant 
work,  a  study  of  Tennyson,  published 
in  this  country  by  the  P'litnams  in  1894. 
Mr.  Brooke's  well  known  enthusiasm 
for  Browning  will  doubtless  result  be- 
fore  long  in  his  writing  a  companion 
volume  to  this  last-mentioned  work. 
Mr.  Brooke  is  essentially  a  liteiary  ar- 
tist, and  his  criticisms  on  painting  are 
known  to  be  as  remarkable  as  his  criti- 
cisms on  literature.  But  his  artistic  tal- 
ents do  not  stop  there.  He  has  never 
had  lessons  in  painting  01  di  awing,  yet 
some  of  the  sketches  he  has  done  are 
little  gems.  None  of  them  show  any 
ciudity  of  execution,  and  ail  of  them 
are  full  of  aitistic  feeling.  It  is  quite 
annoying  and  disheartening  to  the  oidi- 
nary  amateur,  who  has  spent  years  in 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  to 
hear  that  such  things  are  possible. 
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i:op)-riKhted  phcitoifraph  by  Alfred  £11(3. 


Mr.  George  W.  Cable  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Atlanlu  says,  "  I  will  venture 
this  as  an  axiom,  if  I  never  venture  a 
second  time,  that  the  true  stoiy-telier  is 
always  a  good  lover."  We  once  heard 
a  lady  say.  that  after  reading  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope's  stories,  she  could  not  but 
think  of  the  author  as  an  ideal  lover. 
This  is  pel  haps  identifying  the  person- 
ality of  an  author  too  literally  with  his 
woik  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Cable's  axiom  would  Hold  tuie  in  Mr. 
Hope's  case.  The  Zenda  stories  which 
have  delighted  so  many  readeis  in 
MeCliire's  Magazine  have  just  been  pub- 


lished by  the  Messrs. 
Stokes  under  the  title 
The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osni,  which  includes 
two  new  chapters  not 
published  in  the  seri- 
al foiiJi.  His  Phroso^ 
which  is  concluded  in 
the  current  number  of 
McClure's,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  same  firm, 
but  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year.  In 
both  books  Mr.  Hope  is, 
over  and  above  all  his 
other  genial  qualities, 
pre  eminently  a  lover, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
that  is  where  the  chief 
attiaction  of  his  work 
lies.  The  new  portrait 
of  Mr.  Hope  heiewith 
given  has  been  lepro- 
duced  from  a  copy- 
righted photograph. 


In  connection  with 
Madelene  Yale  Wynne's 
psychological  story, 
"The  Little  Room," 
which  gives  the  title  to 
a  volume  of  short  sto- 
ries published  by  her 
last  Christmas,  a  cor- 
respondent calls  our 
attention  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  letter 
of  Longfellow's,  pub- 
lished in  the  Life  by 
Samuel  Longfellow, 
and  dated  fiom  Got- 
tingen,  March  j8th, 
1829  : 


"Since  I  led  America  I  have  hardly  put  iwo 
lines  togelher.  .  .  .  and  no  soh  poelic  ray  has 
irradiaied  my  heari  since  the  Goths  and  Vandais 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  the  front  entry,  and  turned 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  ol  the  Little  Room  '  into 
a  china  closet." 

The  allusion  to  the  "  Little  Room"  in 
Longfellow's  letter,  wittten  so  long  ago, 
naturally  piques  the  curiosity  of  our  cor- 
respondent and  provokes  the  query  : 
"  Is  there  an  old  tradition  about  the 
■  Little  Room'  to  which  Longfellow  re- 
fers, and  to  which  Miss  Wynne  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  germ  of  lier  story  ?" 


Mr.  Jai 


s  Pavi 


1  his  Literary  Recol- 
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iectioni,  ^ves  expres- 
sion to  the  following 
statement  .  "  My  ex- 
perience of  men  of 
letters  is  that  for  kind- 
ness of  heart  they  have 
no  equal.  I  contrast 
their  behaviour  to  the 
young  and  snuggling 
with  the  harshness  of 
the  lawyer,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  contempt  of 
the  man  of  the  world, 
and  am  proud  to  be- 
long to  their  calling." 
Mr.  Payn  wrote  thus 
after  an  experience  as 
wide  and  varied  as 
that  perhaps  of  any 
living  man.  In  the  first 
or  second  issue  of  Je- 
rome  K.  Jerome's  pa- 
per.  To-day,  an  article 
appeared  on  Mr.  Coul- 
son  Kernahan's  Book 
ef  Strange  Sins,  and  in 
that  article  it  was  stat- 
ed that  but  few  liter- 
ary men  were  person- 
ally as  popular  among 
his  brother  writers  as 
the  author  of  this  re- 
markable book.  It  is 
said  by  those  who 
know  Mr.  Kernahan 
that  a  truer  or  more 
brotherly  man  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find. 
Overwhelmed  with 
work  as  he  has  been  in  his  capacity  of 
literaiy  adviser  to  one  of  the  largest 
publishing  houses  in  London,  as  well  as 
a  contributor  to  several  of  the  literary 
papers,  he  is  never  too  busy  to  do  a  kind 
deed  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  of 
his  struggling  con/rires. 


Mr.  Kernahan  is  a  member  of  a  now 
famous  trio.  Years  ago  Mr.  F.  W.  Robin- 
son, the  noted  novelist,  edited  a  paper 
which  he  called  Home  Chimes.  On  the 
lookout  for  genius,  he  numbered  among 
his  picked  contributors  the  names  of 
three  men  who  are  still  young,  but  whose 
worksaie  known  far  and  wide.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie  gave  much  of  his  earlier  work  to 
this  paper.  Mr,  Jerome  K.  Jerome  was 
represented  by  articles  which  have  since 
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marie  him  famous,  while  Mr.  Kernahan 
contributed  a  part  of  A  Dead  Man's 
Diary.  A  Dead  Man's  Diary  and  A 
Book  of  Strange  Sins  obtained  for  Mr, 
Kernahan  at  once  an  enviable  position 
in  the  world  of  letters.  Other  books  of 
his  are  Sornm'  and  Song,  Lyra  Eleganla- 
rum,  the  latter  in  collaboration  with  the 
late  Frederick  Locker-Lampson.  and  God 
and  tilt  Ant.  Perhaps  we  can  best  char- 
acterise his  peculiar  vein  by  saying  that 
he  is  a  student  of  men's  souls,  and  that 
in  all  his  work  he  has  sought  to  lay  bare 
the  secret  motives  of  life  and  to  describe 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human 
heart.  Tlie  tone  of  his  work  is  healthy 
and  vigorous;  moreover,  there  is  a  singu- 
lar beauty  and  chatm  in  all  he  writes, 
for  not  only  is  he  a  master  of  style,  he 
is  also  a  poet ;  and   the  prophecy   has 
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been  ventured  that  in  years  to  come 
he  will  be  known  as  **  the  poet-novel- 
ist." 

One  would  never  suspect  the  tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  military-looking 
man,  with  his  boyish  impulsiveness  and 
optimistic  sympathy,  to  be  the  author  of 
that  weird  story,  A  Dead  Man  s  Diary ^ 
and  the  work  which  followed  it,  A  Book 
of  Strange  SinSy  which,  however,  is  not 
so  lugubrious  as  its  title  would  suggest. 
Captain  Shannon ^  his  latest  story,  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  is  a  new  de- 
parture for  him  in  fiction.  He  has  been 
asked  why  he  struck  out  in  such  a  new 
line,  so  opposed  in  plot  and  character  to 
the  calm,  judicial  conception  of  God  and 
the  Ant.  In  answer  to  this,  he  says  : 
**  I  hopemy  literary  ideals  have  not  been 
entirely  submerged  in  the  intei^st  of 
Captain  Shannon.  I  have  tried  to  por- 
tray truthfully  the  mighty  underground 
movements  which  exist  in  our  great 
cities.  The  stoiyis  not  merely  an  effort 
at  exciting  fiction  ;  it  is  based  on  my 
•  personal  investigation  of  socialistic  life 
in  centres  like  Paris,  Geneva,  Brussels, 
and  the  East  End  of  London.  Any 
worker  in  political  or  social  schemes 
will  recognise  the  plausibility  of  the 
plot.  What  I  claim  for  *  Captain  Shan- 
non *  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  fel- 
low's clever  evasion  of  the  law.  My 
story  is  intended  to  awaken  attention  to 
a  state  of  affairs  of  which  few  people 
have  any  conception.  There  have  been 
in  the  last  ten  years  plenty  of  facts 
brought  up,  thereby  substantiating  in- 
cidents in  the  career  of  *  Captain  Shan- 
non.' '*  The  curious  thing  about  Cap- 
tain Shannon  is  that  it  is  a  story  without 
a  woman,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  thrilling 
situations. 

A  friend  of  Miss  Tar*bell,  Miss  Kate 
Stephens,  furnishes  the  explanation  we 
asked  for  in  our  last  number  regarding 
Miss  Tarbell's  reference  to  Macaulay's 
history  in  a  letter  written  by  Madame 
Roland  to  Bancal  about  1790.  Miss 
Stephens  writes  : 

''Catharine  Sawbridge  Macaulay  I  first  met  in 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  book,  where  she  gets  high 
praise,  as  she  does  also  from  some  later  writers. 
She  died,  I  believe,  a  little  before  Madame  Ro- 
land, who  was  emulous  of  her,  but  not  before  she 
had  had  years  of  laudation  for  her  History  cf 
England.     She  was  a  vigorous  soul,  with  acumen 


and  largeness  of  mind,  and  it  is  a  pity  we  do  not 
know  more  good  things  of  her.  She  is  one  of  the 
unappreciated." 

Undoubtedly  the  author  of  the  Macau- 
lay's  history  referred  to  is  Mrs.  Catha- 
rine Sawbridge  Macaulay.  It  is  perti- 
nent, however,  to  ask  Miss  Tarbell  the 
reasori  of  her  failure  to  identify  this 
rather  obscure  historian  by  not  speaking 
of  the  book  as  **  Mrs."  Macaulay's  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  failure  to  do  this  im- 
plies a  certain  disrespect  to  her  own  sex. 
One  does  not  speak  of  **  Stowe's  Uncle 
Tom;'  •*  Ward's  Marceila,''  or  **  Bur- 
nett's A  Lady  of  Quality,"' 

The  resurrection  by  our  question 
of  this  **  new  woman"  of  the  last  cen- 
tury brings  out  some  curious  comments 
upon  her.  The  Universal  Cyclopedia  of 
Abraham  Rees,  which  was  produced, 
so  the  title  page  states,  **  with  the  as- 
sistance of  eminent  professional  gentle- 
men" (the  issue  consulted  beating  the 
date  of  1 819),  says  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  : 
**  While  in  the  height  of  her  fame  she 
excited  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son, the  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wall- 
brook,  who  conferred  on  her  the  un- 
precedented honour  of  placing  her 
statue,  while  living,  in  the  chancel  of 
his  church,  which  his  successor  thought 
himself  justified  in  removing."  Per- 
haps the  reason  of  the  successor's 
"justification"  may  be  found  in  this 
comment  on  the  history,  also  from  Rees  : 
**  It  was  read  with  great  avidity  at  the 
period  of  its  publication,  but  has  since 
fallen  into  so  much  disrepute  as  scarce- 
ly ever  to  be  inquired  for."  It  may  be 
added  that  the  authorities  differ  as  to 
the  spelling  of  Mrs.  Macaulay's  name, 
some  of  them  putting  an  "  e"  in  place 
of  the  **a"  in  the  last  syllable.  Most 
of  them,  however,  follow  Miss  Tarbell's 
spelling,  which,  since  it  corresponds 
with  Lord  Macaulay's  name,  seems  all 
the  more  to  require  identification.  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  by  the  way,  was  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  a  correspondent  of 
Washington.  Boswell  mentions  Dr. 
Johnson's  contempt  for  her  at  least  half 
a  dozen  times.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
she  was  the  lady  with  some  singular 
theories  about  the  equality  of  man,  theo- 
ries which  the  doctor  put  to  a  blunt  test 
by  daring  her  to  ask  her  footman  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  them.  Horace 
Walpole  often   praises  her  work  as  the 
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best  histoiy  of  England 
for  Ilie  same  leason  that 
Dr.  Johnson  hated  it, 
because  it  was  strongly 
republican  in  tone.  Hei 
histoiy  covers  the  peii- 
od  from  the  accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Bruns- 
wick line,  1763-83,  and 
was  published  in  eight 
volumes,  quarto. 

One  of  the  very  ablest 
and  most  acute  editors 
in  London  is  Mr.  Clem- 
ent King  Shorter,  of  the 
IlluitraUd  London  News, 
the  Sketch,  the  Album. 
the  English  lUuslrated 
Jifagasini;  and — one  is 
tempted  to  say — eici-tera, 
for  there  is  no  end  to 
Mr.  Shorter's  indefati- 
gable labouis.  We  re- 
member some  one  say- 
ing to  us  once  in  Lon- 
don that  if  he  were  in  a 
position  to  invest  money 
in  a  periodical  and  had 
to  choose  an  editor,  he 
would  trust  Mi.  Shorter 
sooner  almost  than  any 
one  else.  He  has  all  the 
qualifications,  knowl- 
edge, sense,  industry, 
and,  above  all,  the  pow- 
er of  judging  what  the 
public  care  fof  9  "  The 
first  time  I  came  across 
Mr.  Shorter's  name," 
says  Dr.  Robertson  Ni- 
CoH  (whose  London 
Letter  in  the  present 
number  describes  Mr.  Shorter's  forth- 
coming book,  T/ie  Bronte's  and  their 
Circle^,  "  was  on  the  title-page  of  a 
little  Bronte  volume  in  Mr.  Walter 
Scott's  Cameiot  Series.  I  opened  the 
book  without  interest,  not  supposing  I 
should  find  anything  new.  So  much 
has  been  written  about  the  Brontes  that 
is  ill-informed  and  stupid  that  I  should 
have  been  content  with  very  little.  But 
I  had  not  read  far  when  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Shoi  ter  knew  what  he  was  wi  iting  about, 
for  he  had  gone  into  the  subject  thor- 
oughly ;  that  he  had  a  fine  gift  of  ex- 
pression and  a  keen  eye  for  points  of 
tiue  saliency.     Some  time  afterward  my 


friend,  the  late  Professor  Minto,  came 
to  visit  me,  and  the  conveisation  turned 
on  the  Star,  then  recently  established. 
Minto  was  a  keen  Democrat,  and  warm- 
ly approved  of  the  Star,-  and  said  he, 
'  Do  you  know  who  writes  the  Liteiary 
Column  >  It  is  admirably  done.  '  The 
Literary  Column  was  Mr,  Shelter's 
work,  and  was  ceitainly  one  of  the 
btightest  and  freshest  in  the  London 
press." 

By  and  by  Mr.  Shorter  got  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  life  in  connection  with  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  The  veteran 
editor,  Mi.   John   Latey,  died,  and  Sir 
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William  Ingram,  to  whose  quick  percep- 
tion and  genius  for  journalism  the  peii- 
odicals  published  under  his  auspices 
owe  much  of  their  success,  offered  the 
position  to  Mr.  Shorter.  It  was  a  bold 
step,  but  the  results  have  fully  justified 
it.  The  News  immediately  became  lit- 
erary. Mr.  Andiew  Lang  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood,  two  of  the  most 
brilliant,  experienced,  and  cultured  jour- 
nalists of  the  day,  appeared  as  regular 
contributors,  and  many  other  well- 
known  names  appeared  in  its  pages. 
But  to  add  eminent  contributors  and 
weighty  articles  is  easy  if  you  have  the 
money.  Mr.  Shorter  did  more  ;  he 
thoroughly  preserved  the  vivacity  and 
the  popular  interest  of  the  paper — a 
paper  which  occupies  a  secure  place  as 
one  of  the  leading  journals  of  Eng- 
land. Not  content  with  this  success, 
Sir  William  Ingram  and  Mr.  Shorter 
started  the  Sketchy  which  in  a  very  short 
time  became  a  great  paper.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  vivacity  and  spirit 
of  the  Sketchy  and  in  England  it  is  to  be 
found  everywhere  ;  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  theie  is  scarce  a  coun 
try  house  in  England  where  it  is  not 
taken.  The  Album  followed  in  a  quieter 
way,  and  is  evidently  taking  root.  We 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Shorter  has  been 
so  successful  in  his  management  of 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine.  He 
has  more  than  doubled  the  circulation, 
but  Mr.  Shorter  has  so  strong  a  hanker- 
ing after  literature  that  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  sacrifice  it  even  for  the  sake 
of  popularity,  so  that  the  magazine  is 
neither  strictly  literary  nor  strictly  popu- 
lar. 

Like  most  people  who  accomplish 
anything,  Mr.  Shorter  gives  the  impr*es- 
sion  of  a  man  always  at  leisure.  He  is 
an  omnivorous  reader,  and  knows  exact- 
ly what  each  of  the  young  writers  can 
do,  but  by  preference  he  turns  to  the 
past,  and  he  has  alieady  acquiied  one 
of  the  best  private  collections  of  first 
editions  and  autographs  in  London. 
He  has  successfully  accomplished  impor- 
tant work  as  editor  of  Geoige  Meiedith, 
Henry  Kingsley,  and  other  writers,  and 
the  great  literary  undei taking  upon 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  will  gain  him  a  widei  and  a  surer 
reputation.  He  has  innumerable  ac- 
quaintances and  some  friends,  and  his 
friends  are    staunch    friends.     He   was 


married  in  July  to  Miss  Dora  Sigerson, 
the  charming  and  accomplished  young 
Dublin  poet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shorter 
have  just  returned  from  Switzerland. 

During  his  holiday  trip  thiough 
Switzerland,  Mr.  Shorter  came  to  the 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  observation, 
that  the  author  whose  books  were  most 
in  evidence  in  the  Tauchnitz  Library 
was  undoubtedly  *'  Ian  Maclaren." 

Mr.  Paul  Lawience  Dunbar,  the  ne- 
gro poet,  whose  work  w^e  commended 
in  these  columns  last  month,  and  whose 
portrait  was  also  given,  is  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  his  poems,  for  whicli  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells  has  written  an 
introduction.  The  little  volume  with 
which  he  made  his  dSut  was  privately 
printed,  and  his  work  will  therefore  now 
receive  the  imprint  of  a  publisher  for 
the  first  time.  The  volume  will  contain 
many  poems  not  printed  in  the  private 
edition,  and  the  whole  work  will  be 
carefully  revised  and  edited.  Of  this 
privately  piinted  edition,  which  num- 
bered one  thousand  copies,  we  may  say 
that  although  it  was  only  issued  last 
year,  the  whole  edition  has  been  taken 
up.  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  is  not 
alone  in  his  generous  appreciation  of  the 
young  negro  poet's  work  ;  indeed,  he 
has  made  quite  a  conquest  among  our 
men  of  letters.  Among  the  warmest  of 
his  admirers  is  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen, 
who  called  our  attention  to  Mr.  Dun- 
bai's  unpretentious  little  volume  even 
before  Mr.  Howells  had  exploited  it  in 
Harper  s  Weekly.  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  will  be  Mr.  Dunbar's  pub- 
lishers. 


Mr.  Dunbar  has  been  in  New  York 
during  the  last  few  weeks  arranging 
with  Major  Pond  to  give  a  series  of 
readings  from  his  own  work.  He  has  al- 
ready been  very  successful  with  these 
readings,  and  his  leception  on  the  few- 
occasions  on  which  he  has  given  lead- 
ings in  New  York  has  been  most  encour- 
aging and  gratifying.  We  heard  a  very 
good  story  the  other  day  about  Mr. 
Dunbar  which  is  well  authenticated. 
He  was  asked  by  the  editor  of  a  promi- 
nent New  York  magazine  to  recite 
some  of  his  verses,  and,  after  the  office 
staff  had  been  called  in,  Mr.  Dunbar 
asked  permission  first  of  all   to  take  a 
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sweet  revenge  by  reading  a  poem  which 
he  had  sent  to  the  selfsame  editor  a  year 
previous,  and  which  he  had  rejected. 
The  poem  in  question  is  the  one  printed 
in  his  little  volume  as  ■■  When  Malindy 
Singi."  We  may  add  that  if  the  said 
editur  was  slow  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
ot  Mr.  Uunbiu's  poem  at  that  time,  he 
has  since  mude  amends  by  printing 
some  verses  of  his  in  his  magazine. 

The  time  will  come  when  Charles 
Dickens  will  take  his  place  among  the 
historians  of  vanished  London.  The 
Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Poor  of  London  have  photo- 
graphed the  famous  Fagins  Kitchen, 
described  l>y  Dickens  in  Olwer  Twist, 
prior  to  pulling  down  the  old  building 
knoA'n  by  the  somewhat  pompous  name 
of  "Viaduct  Chambers."  The  spot 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  since 
the  days  of  the  Artful  Dodger.  The 
building,  now  a  legistered  lodging- 
houie,  from  the  outside  has  that  re- 
spectable, poveity-strickcn  look  so  com- 
mon in  more  neglected  corners  of  Lon- 
don. Fagin's  Kitchen,  however,  docs 
not  belie  the  description  given  in  Oliver 
Tioitl.  It  is  indcsciibably  sordid  and 
dirty,   lighted  only  by  a  grating,  and 


ccitainly  unfit,  from  our  modern  point 
of  view,  for  human  habitation.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  registering  the 
description  of  this  unsavoury  landmark 
by  reproducing  the  photograph  of  the 
Kitchen  from  the  Council's  report  in  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

A  few  months  ago  we  stated  that  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen  had  puichased  the 
lights  from  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany of  an  old  book  of  his  entitled  John 
Gray,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time.  It  was  his  intention  at  first 
to  simply  revise  and  rewrite  it,  but  he 
fmally  discarded  it  altogether,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  incidents  in  the  story, 
and  has  practically  written  a  new  book, 
which  will  be  entitled  T/ie  Choir  Invisi- 
ble, and  will  be  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  in  November.  It  is  an 
historical  novel  of  Kentucky  life  in  the 
period  following  the  Revolution,  the 
background  of  the  story  being  the  great 
migration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  into  the  West  ; 
the  chief  characters  representing  the 
early  appearance  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  types  of  civilisation,  with  some  con- 
trast  between  these  and  the  arist()cratic 
elements   of  colonial   life,   on   the  one 
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hand,  and  between  these  and  the  rugged 
life  of  the  backwoodsmen  on  the  other. 
The  Choir  Invisible  fits  into  the  ever-en- 
larging literary  movement  of  the  day 
toward  the  historic  beginnings  of  the  na- 
tion— the  first  distinctly  traceable  move- 
ment of  the  sort  since  the  time  of  Cooper. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man's  new  novel,  which  is  to  appear  in 
the  Cornhill  duiing  1897,  is  In  the  Tents 
of  Kedar — a  title  that  will  recall  one  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Indian  tales.  Prior 
to  the  appearance  of  this  story  he  has 
arranged  to  run  a  short  serial  entitled 
Dross  through  the  columns  of  the  Queen 
(London),  commencing  in  the  first  week 
of  Octobei.  21ie  Soivers  continues  to  be 
the  favourite  book  of  the  moment  in 
England.  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company  have  secured  the  book  lights 
of  ///  the  Tents  of  Kedar ^  which  will  not 
appear  in  book  form  until  the  autumn 
of  1897. 

The  fashion  which  Mr.  Zangwill  in- 
troduced in  literature  with  his  London 
Ghetto  stories  has  recently  been  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Cahan  in  his  story  of  the 
New  York  Ghetto  called  Yekl^  which  is 
noticed  on  another   page  ;  and  we  hear 


that  yet  another  author  is  to  follow  with 
a  volume  of  stoiies  on  the  Ghetto 
of  Chicago.  This  volume  is  to  be 
published  shortly  by  Me^sis.  Way  and 
Williams,  entitled  Tfu  Lucky  X umber ^ 
by  L  K.  Friedman.  Mi.  Friedman  is 
a  young  Hebrew,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  University.  He  has  a  most 
interesting  personality,  and  those  who 
have  come  in  contact  wuth  him  and 
who  have  read  his  work  are  impressed 
with  a  quality  which  looks  very  like 
genius.  In  his  study  of  the  Jewish 
slums  of  Chicago  he  has  made  a  sympa- 
thetic study  of  character,  and  delved 
beneath  the  surface  for  the  motives 
that  give  dramatic  power  to  the  incidents 
which  he  describes  in  his  stories.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  the  romantic,  of  which 
he  says  there  is  no  lack  even  in  the 
slums.  His  stories,  which  circle  about 
a  resort  called  **  The  Lucky  Number," 
are  said  to  be  intensely  and  vividly  real. 

An  error  which  slipped  into  the  article 
on  '*  The  Most  Famous  of  Spanish  Man- 
uscripts," published  in  the  September 
Bookman,  may  be  a  source  of  confusion 
to  some  readeis.  It  is  the  use  through- 
out of  the  word  Chronicle  for  Poem.  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  Poem  of  the  Cid. 


WONDERLAND. 


I. 

Sweet  eyes  by  sorrow  still  unwet, 
To  you  the  world  is  radiant  yet, 
A  palace-hall  of  splendid  truth 
Touched  by  the  golden  haze  of  youth, 
Where  hopes  and  joys  are  ever  rife 
Amid  the  mystery  of  life  ; 
And  seeking  all  to  understand. 
The  world  to  you  is  Wonderland. 

II. 

I  turn'and  watch  with  unshed  teais 
The  furrowed  track  of  ended  years  ; 
I  see  the  eager  hopes  that  wane, 
The  joys  that  die  in  deathless  pain, 
The  coward  Faith  that  falsehoods  shake. 
The  souls  that  faint,  the  hearts  that  break, 
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The  Truth  by  livid  lips  liemoaned. 

The  RiKht  <lefile<l.  the  Wrung  enthroned.— 

And,  striving  still  to  understand, 

The  world  to  me  is  Wonderland. 

III. 
A  little  time,  then  by  and  by 
The  puzzled  thought  itself  shall  die. 
When,  like  the  throb  of  distant  drums, 
The  call  inevitable  cnmes 
To  blurring  brain  and  weary  limb, 
And  when  the  aching  eyes  grow  dim. 
And  fast  the  gathering  shadows  creep 
To  lull  the  drowsy  sense  asleep. 
We  two  shall  slumber  hand  in  hand 
To  wake,  perhaps,  in  Wonderland. 
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JOHANNA     AMBROSIUS. 


The  interest  so  widely  aroused  in  the 
poems  of  the  German  peasant  woman, 
Johanna  Voigt-Ambmsius,  might  easily 
be  classed  at  first  tliought  with  the 
many  passing  sensations  that,  in  an 
end-of-the-centnty  mood,  claim  the  mo- 
mentaiy  attention  of  the  literary  world. 
But  there  are  traits  in  her  work  that 
happily  remove  her  from  such  associa- 
tion. Belonging  as  she  does  to  the 
humblest  social  rank,  her  utterances 
have  nevertheless  not  appealed  to  the 
unrest  of  the  socialistic  element,  nor  to 
the  morbid  pessimism  of  the  Ibsen 
school  of  writeis,  any  more  than  to  the 
dreamers  of  an  ideal  democracy  who 
follow  Tolstoy.  They  have  struck  a 
deep  responsive  note  in  intelligent  lead- 


ers of  all  lanks,  from  royalty  and  the 
liteiaiy  critic  to  the  practical  people  of 
every-day  occupations.  They  are  the 
simple  but  strong  outpourings  of  a 
woman's  heart,  whose  life  is  that  of 
humble,  sttenuous  toil,  and  whose  social 
atmospheie  is  that  of  the  restricted  life 
of  the  North  German  peasant. 

Johanna  Ambrosius,  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  mechanic,  was  born  in  tlie  paiish 
of  Lengwethen,  and  lives  in  the  letiied 
village  of  Gross-Weismeninken,  neai  to 
the  Russian  bordei,  in  East  Prussia. 
Her  life  as  a  child  was  as  careless  and 
happy  as  was  consistent  with  her  rude 
and  arduous  duties  in  house  and  field 
and  stable.  Like  all  German  children, 
she  acquired  the  solid  elements  of  pri- 
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mary  education  up  to  hei*  eleventh  year 
in  the  public  school,  and  her  mind  awak- 
ening to  a  sense  of  unrest  in  the  dull 
routine  of  her  home  life,  she  sought  a 
wider  freedom  in  going  out  to  menial 
service.  From  this  she  returned  dis- 
satisfied, only  in  her  twentieth  year  to 
give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  a  poor  and 
honest  peasant,  and  to  accept,  with  her 
husband,  the  lot  of  poverty  and  the 
hardest  toil.  Her  laborious  life  proved 
too  great  a  strain  for  her  physical 
strength.  Proudly  and  uncomplaining- 
ly as  she  bore  her  self-elected  fate,  she 
became,  says  her  older  sister,  Martha, 
•*  a  physical  wreck,  because  she  was  the 
slave  of  poverty  and  want.  Her  only 
thought  was  for  her  two  children,  to  be 
permitted  to  live  for  them,  to  work  for 
them.  To  work  with  her  body  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  !  To  every  entreaty  that 
she  would  take  care  of  herself  and  spare 
herself,  her  only  answer  was  a  weary 
smile." 

In  the  midst  of  her  homely  toil  this 
woman  seems  to  have  found  her  literary 
inspiration  in  the  few  books  her  father 
possessed,  and  in  reading  the  popular 
German  magazine,  the  Gartenlaube. 
Like  Ada  Negri,  the  Italian  factory  girl, 
whose  poems  have  made  a  stir  in  recent 
Italian  letters,  and  to  whom  Herman 
Grim  compares  her,  Johanna  found  the 
newspaper  and  the  popular  magazine 
her  gateway  into  the  ideal  world.  Deep- 
ly stirred  with  the  poetic  emotions  which 
have  for  ages  brooded  in  the  silent  re- 
cesses of  the  soul  of  the  German  wom- 
an, she  was  slow  in  giving  public  utter- 
ance to  **  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  lonely  girl  and  a  lonely  woman  ;" 
and  when  the  time  came,  as  Ada  Negri 
sought  the  newspapers  as  the  medium 
of  her  expression,  so  Johanna  turned' to 
her  one  literary  opportunity,  the  Garten' 
laube.  It  was  here  and  in  the  journal 
Von  Haus  zu  Haus  that  her  first  verses 
saw  the  light,  and  were  discovered  by 
him  who  has  become  her  strong  literary 
friend  and  appreciative  critic,  Professor 
Karl  Weiss-Schrattenthal,  of  Pressburg. 
It  was  by  his  aid  that  the  first  collection 
of  her  poems  was  published  at  the 
Christmas  season  of  1894,.  the  edition 
bearing  a  lengthy  and  enthusiastic  pref- 
ace of  his  own.  In  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year  a  fourth  edition  appeared,  and 
the  issue  has  steadily  increased,  until 
the  sale  has  reached  a  very  large  num- 
ber, and  the  little  volume  has  begun  to 


awaken  a  deep  interest  in  readers  out- 
side of  Germany.  The  publication, 
by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Miss 
Safford's  translations  of  these  poems, 
is  from  the  twenty-sixth  edition,  and 
will  be  welcomed  with  interest  by 
American  readers  and  students  of  con- 
temporary literature.  The  following 
striking  comparison  is  drawn  by  Her- 
man Grim  in  a  recent  essay  : 

'*  In  the  lives  of  Ada  Negri  and  Johanna  Am- 
brosius  I  see  embodied  historical  elements  which 
require  measurement  and  formulation.  They 
grew  up  alone ;  they  were  of  lowly  station. 
They  speak  such  pure  speech.  They  are  poor 
women  ;  they  do  not  hate  those  whose  lot  is  more 
fortunate.  Ada  Negri  sprang  from  the  restless 
mass  of  men  who  throng  the  factories.  .  .  .  The 
roar  and  shriek  and  pound  of  machines  filled 
her  ear.  Johanna  bowed  her  young  back  to  work 
in  the  fields  ever  the  same.  .  .  .  The  images 
and  feelings  of  the  moment  are  given  an  im- 
petuous power  by  the  Italian,  the  young  force 
and  vigour  of  something  aggressively  warlike. 
In  Johanna  Ambrosius  greater  intellectual  power 
prevails,  and  the  quiet  strength  of  the  German 
soul.  Ada  with  clenched  fists  bursts  straight 
through  the  thicket  which  surrounds  her  ;  Johan- 
na, with  weary  feet,  seeks  a  practicable  path  in 
the  wlva  oscura  di  nostra  vita.  Both  contrive  to 
make  their  poems  nestle  in  our  memories,  never 
to  be  banished  thence.*' 

It  is  this  touching  and  signal  trait  of 
**  not  hating  those  whose  lot  is  more 
fortunate**  that,  I  believe,  gives  especial 
dignity  and  moral  worth  to  the  verses 
of  this  new  peasant  poet.  We  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  in  these  days  to 
woman*s  painful  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion and  restless  complaint  against  real 
or  seeming  injuries,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  the  utterances  of  a  woman's 
soul  whose  noble  poetic  inspirations  lift 
her  above  all  consciousness  of  rivalry  or 
of  sex  limitations,  and  even  above  the 
stem  hardships  of  poverty  and  social 
obscurity  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
beauty  and  of  love.  Her  verses  are  the 
spontaneous  and  unstudied  outpouring 
of  deep  sympathy  with  all  human  kind, 
and  especially  with  those  who  suffer. 
Her  poetry  is  not  the  voice  of  complaint. 
Truly  the  child  of  sorrow  and  pain,  it 
springs  from  these  not  as  morbidly  im- 
agined or  borrowed  from  other's  com- 
plaints, but  as  the  burden  of  her  own 
life.  And  yet  it  is  not  without  its  notes 
of  pure  joy  in  nature,  and  of  a  never- 
failing  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God  and 
in  the  final  happy  solution  in  a  brighter 
world  of  all  the  sad  problems  of  this. 
It  is  this  intense  reality  of  experience 
which  in  a  more  cultured  writer  would 
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be  liable  to  criticism,  as  tinging  her 
verses  with  too  much  personality,  that 
in  fact  proves  her  title  to  the  rank  of 
poet.  She  has  met  truly  the  conditions 
of  Goethe's  test : 

**  Who  has  not  wept  through  nights  of  sleepless 

hours, 
He   knows,    he    knows    you   not,    ye    Heavenly 

Powers." 

That  there  is  throughout  her  writing 
evidence  of  morbid  mental  states,  a 
longing  for  the  rest  that  death  shall 
bring,  and  a  kind  of  hugging  of  grief  as 
itself  a  boon  richer  than  joy,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  light  and  comfort  that 
religion  brings  to  her  are  those  of  stoic 
resignation  rather  than  of  a  deep  spir- 
itual faith.  Her  song  of  faith  is  born 
of  the  remembered  religious  traditions 
of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  newer  time,  such  as  have 
found  voice  in  Tennyson  and  the  Brown- 
ings and  in  the  great  New  England* 
poets.  But  with  all  their  limitations 
we  have  thankfully  to  note  the  absence 
of  the  dreary  pessimism  that  besets  so 
large  a  share  of  the  poetry  of  the  day 
in  our  own  and  other  lands,  and  if  Jo- 
hanna Ambrosius  sings  in  the  minor 
key  so  largely,  it  is  from  no  silly  senti- 
mentality or  affectation,  but  because  she 
is  singing  of  what  life  has  truly  been  to 
her  and  what  she  knows  it  must  be  to 
many  others.  Much  may  be  forgiven 
to  one  who  has  fulfilled  so  faithfully  the 
measure  of  the  poet's  duty  as  described 
in  her  own  words  : 

When,  daily  labour  terminating. 
Sleep  doth  thee  to  its  arms  entice, 

He  groans  in  fierce  throes  of  creating, 
And  strives  for  the  lost  Paradise. 

His  breast  is  filled  with  eager  yearning, 
Nor  peace  nor  rest  doth  he  e'er  find  *, 

With  all  men's  tears  his  eyes  areburning» 
He  bears  the  burdens  of  mankind. 

Deep  into  beauty's  fountain  diving. 
He  seeks  the  noblest  treasure  there  ; 

In  heartfelt  prayers  forever  striving 
With  God  to  grant  ye  flow'rets  fair. 

Not  for  himself  he  asketh  blessing  ; 

Content  is  he  if,  in  his  song. 
He  bringeth  aught  for  your  refreshing  : 

For  gold  or  thanks  he  doth  not  long. 

With  his  heart's  blood  he  dyes  the  roses, 
His  hot  tears  blanch  the  lilies  pale  ; 

The  smallest  leaf  which  here  reposes 
Doth  from  his  heavy  sighs  exhale.* 

The  relation  of  pain  and  poetry  in  her 

*  From  Miss  Safford's  translations.     Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 


own  life  is  briefly  told  in  the  poem  en- 
titled  *'  My  Muse"  : 

MY  MUSE.* 

Once  I  lived  from  day  to  day. 

Nor  joy  nor  sorrow  felt ; 
Scarcely  knew  myself,  so  like 

Were  all  with  whom  1  dwelt. 

But  as  this  I  realised, 

And  'gan  o'er  it  to  fret, 
Yawned  my  heart  as  if  weary  : 

Something  may  happen  yet. 

Some  one  tapped  lightly.     **  Enter," 
I  called,  almost  dismayed. 
*'  What !  Is  it  you,  my  old  friend. 

Pain  ?     Hast  thou  hither  strayed  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  child,"  softly  stroking 
My  cheeks  the  while  he  spake  : 

*•  Tell  me,  for  whom  with  longing 
So  great  doth  thy  heart  ache  ?" 

**  For  my  Muse,  who  once  taught  me 
To  sing  full  many  a  song. 
Without  a  single  visit 

For  months  I've  waited  long. 

"  Now  sit  thee  down  beside  me  ; 
Else  shall  I  be  alone. 
We  two  have  talked  together 
Oft  while  the  pale  moon  shone." 

So  he  sat  down  beside  me, 

Kissing  me  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
E'en  as  the  first  he  gave  me, 

I  found  my  songs  once  more  . 


•> 


*'  Let  the  Muse  farther  wander, 

If  only  thee  I  have  !" 
A  smile  of  secret  meaning 

Rests  on  his  lips  so  grave. 

**  Take  back  that  sentence  hasty, 

For,  lo  !  your  Muse  am  I ; 
Always  have  I  been  faithful.' 

I  kissed  him  tenderly. 

An  example  of  strong,  passionate  ut- 
terance one  finds  in  the  poem  **  Ah, 
Bind  my  Hands'*  : 

AH,  BIND   MY  HANDS.f 

Ah,  bind  my  outstretched  hands,  I  pray. 

With  heavy  fetters  chaining. 
Or  they  might  else  on  my  breast  lay 

A  loved  head,  rest  attaining. 

And  wall  up,  too,  this  heart  of  mine. 

In  closest  dungeon  keepin*:  ; 
Already  through  the  windows  shine 

Love's  bright  flames  upward  leaping. 

Oh,  make  me  deaf  !  Oh,  make  me  blind  ! 

No  glimpse  of  joy  receiving  ! 
'Tis  hard  for  the  forsaken  child 

To  bear  her  sore  heart's  grieving. 

And  among  the  lyrics  of  love  in  **  Thy 
Kiss"  : 

*  From  Miss  Safford's  translations, 
t  Ibid. 
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THY  KISS.* 

The  kiss  which  rested  on  thy  lips 
For  mine  own  I  have  captured  ; 

Whatever  haps  I  care  not  now  ! 
I  sing  like  bird  enraptured. 

To  whom  the  gods  their  beaker  give 
Should  make  no  long  delaying, 

Or  they  fair  fortune's  glass  might  break, 
Their  holy  wrath  displaying. 

E'en  should  death's  icy  form  now  lie 

Beside  me,  my  couch  sharing. 
The  lips  which  once  to  thine  were  pressed 

Will  greet  him,  bright  smiles  wearing. 

The  poet's  responsiveness  to  nature's 
moods  is  shown  in  the  tender  verses  : 

A   SUMMER   NIGHT.t 

Her  soft,  cool  arms  extending, 

Night  comes  anew  ; 
Fields,  woods,  and  meadows  clasping 

Her  heart  unto  ; 

With  mantle  light  enwrapping 

Each  tree  and  bush. 
While  murmuring  tones  the  world 

To  dreams  doth  hush. 

The  earth  hath  now  forgotten 

Day's  misery  ; 
Mine  eyes  I  lift  in  longing 

Toward  the  sky. 

I  see  a  wee  bird  soaring 

In  sunset's  glow : 
Ah,  would  my  heart,  so  weary, 

With  it  might  go  ! 

Besides  the  interest  that  these  poems 
have  awakened  in  the  old  world,  even 
to  the  degree  of  procuring  for  the  au- 
thor an  annuity  from  the  Empress  of 
Germany  sufficient  to  shield  her  hence- 
forth from  extreme  want,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  they  bring  to  us  in  America 
a  new  and  perhaps  much-needed  revela- 
tion, that  the  poetic  gift  and,  indeed,  a 
high  order  of  living,  are  things  indepen- 
dent of  any  external  conditions,  whether 
high  or  low,  whether  in  servile  or  in 
imperial   ranks.      The   familiar   picture 

*  From  Miss  Safford's  translations. 
t  IM. 


drawn  by  returned  American  tourists, 
with  all  the  high  colour  of  a  righteous 
indignation  and  pride  of  citizenship  in 
this  enlightened  land,  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  peasantry  of  Germany,  and 
especially  of  the  hopeless  outlook  for 
women  doomed  to  an  unlettered  life,  to 
the  slavery  of  the  kitchen,  the  plough, 
and  the  stall,  will  certainly  lose  some- 
thing of  its  power  for  such  as  shall  read 
these  noble  and  tender  verses.  For, 
coming  as  these  do  from  even  the  rudest 
and  most  laborious  conditions  of  human 
life,  yet  with  their  sweetness  and  high- 
born beauty  they  have  not  failed  to  win 
the  ear  of  princes  and  of  professors. 

The  lesson  all  this  teaches  us  is  not  that 
menial  toil  and  hardship  are  a  desirable 
lot  for  women  in  any  country,  but  that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  poetic  gift  in  a 
true  woman's  soul  which  is  capable  of 
lifting  her  above  all  conditions  which 
earth  may  create,  and  of  placing  her 
among  the  great  ones  whom  all  shall 
love  and  honour,  because  of  the  boon  of 
beauty  and  solace  she  has  brought  them. 
These  gifts  of  genius  and  high  planes 
of  living  are  not  to  be  bought  with 
money,  even  though  wages  are  higher, 
nor  with  brilliant  intellectual  training 
in  lands  where  schools  and  colleges  for 
women  abound,  nor  with  political  or 
social  influence  even  in  those  communi- 
ties which  offer  the  most  advanced  **  op- 
portunities for  women."  Something 
more  than  these  are  needed  to  make 
the  poet  who  shall  interpret  the  hearts 
of  his  people  and  time,  and  the  rare 
work  and  distinguished  success  of  the 
German  peasant  may  serve  as  a  gentle 
but  eloquent  reminder,  lest  aspiring 
souls  among  us  should  be  placing  their 
dependence  on  wrong  sources  for  achiev- 
ing great  results,  whether  for  literature 
or  for  social  progress. 

Frank  Sewall, 


THE  GOSPEL   OF   LOVE. 


Let  me  but  feed  on  frugal  fare. 

So  manna  may  be  thine  ; 
Let  me  strip  the  vines  and  press  them  bare. 

So  thou  shalt  taste  of  wine  ; 
Ay,  though  I  have  no  crust  to  share, 
If  thou  find  first-fruit  everywhere. 

The  fuller  harvest  mine  ! 


Virginia  Woodward  CiowL^ 
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THE   GENTLEMAN   IN  AMERICAN   FICTION. 


If  the  question  were  asked  of  us,  What 
type  of  character  stands  at  the  top  of 
our  civilisation  ?  we  could  give  but  one 
leply  ;  we  should  say,  It  is  the  gentle- 
man ;  and  by  gentleman  we  would  here 
mean  a  man  who  is  one  of  our  masculine 
types  of  most  highly  developed  powers. 

This  idea  that  the  gentleman  lepie- 
sents  the  summit  of  our  civilisation  is 
so  vast,  so  plain,  so  shining,  that  it 
may  not  ai  once  impress  us  very  deep- 
ly ;  but  it  is  the  vastness,  it  is  the  open- 
ness, it  is  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  We 
could  not  fully  explain  it  without  taking 
into  account  the  history  of  the  race  for 
centuries  past.  We  should  need  to  con- 
sider that  as  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  unrolled  itself  for  hundreds  of 
years,  one  by  one  the  great  departments 
of  power,  slowly,  painfully,  through 
error  and  defeat,  but  always  with  in- 
ci easing  sureness,  have  fallen  under  the 
right  leadership  of  this  imperial  type. 
Nowadays  it  is  the  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  army  ;  this  was  not  always 
true  ;  the  time  was  when  such  a  thing 
was  not  thought  of.  Nowadays  it  is  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  navy  ;  this 
was  not  always  true  ;  it  is  the  gentle- 
man in  the  university  ;  it  is  the  gentle- 
man on  the  bench  ;  it  is  the  gentleman 
in  sport  ;  it  is  the  gentleman  in  his 
club  ;  it  is  the  gentleman  in  his  home. 
We  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
establishment  of  an  international  copy- 
right a  few  years  ago  ;  it  meant  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  coun- 
tiies  in  taking  possession  of  their  art  in 
its  business  relations  ;  it  was  the  tri- 
umph of  author  and  publisher  over  the 
low,  ancient,  stubborn,  all  but  ineradi- 
cable passions  of  trade.  At  present  one 
of  the  highest  expressions  of  the  unanim- 
ity of  innumerable  minds  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  demand  for  the  gentleman  in 
politics.  It  is  said  that  we  cannot  quite 
find  him,  but  the  demand  for  him  is  the 
thing  that  shows  the  rising  drift  of  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  the  demand  grows  and 
grows  ;  it  will  not  be  beaten  down  ;  it 
will  not  be  turned  aside  ;  it  will  demand 
its  place  in  the  triumph  of  higher 
forces. 

We  should  need  to  consider,  further- 
more, that  not  only  in  our  national 
affairs,  but  in  all  our  international  rela- 


tions, our  Government  and  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  has  become 
most  solicitous  that  its  foreign  repre- 
sentative should  be  a  gentleman.  So 
that  in  a  word  we  cannot  think  of  our 
modern  life  truly  or  wisely  or  hopefully 
at  all  but  as  passing  more  and  moie 
into  the  keeping  of  this  representative 
kingly  character,  its  highest  masculine 
type  of  civilisation.  He  is  general,  he  is 
admiral,  he  is  teacher,  he  is  judge, 
yachtsman,  clubman,  publisher,  hus- 
band, father,  the  head  of  all  things. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  not  only 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  this  and  to  act 
upon  it,  but  it  has  become  our  belief 
that  the  institutions  of  our  country  have 
produced  and  do  produce  the  finest 
gentleman  of  the  world.  It  is  our  hon- 
est persuasion,  however  provincial,  that, 
take  him  all  in  all,  his  like  has  never 
been  seen  elsewhere  ;  and  when  this  has 
been  admitted,  surely  enough  has  been 
said  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the  piac- 
tice  of  our  national  life,  in  its  theory,  at 
the  very  heart  of  our  towering  ideals, 
we  as  a  nation  regard  the  gentleman, 
and  the  gentleman  alone,  as  the  utmost 
embodied  excellence  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions. 

But  inasmuch  as  every  national  liter- 
ature, if  it  be  truly  such,  must  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  life,  let  us  turn  to  Ameri- 
can fiction  and  ask  ourselves,  as  students 
of  it,  whether  we  find  reflected  there 
the  image  of  this  most  leal  and  sover- 
eign being.  Can  we  name  the  Ameri- 
can novel  in  which  he  is  duly  portiayed  ? 
Can  we  name  in  any  novel  the  character 
that  fills  out  his  mould  ?  Is  there  a 
single  hero  in  American  fiction  that  has 
passed  out  into  even  general  acceptance 
as  a  worthy  counterpart  of  the  Ameri- 
can gentleman  as  we  have  seen  him  ap- 
pear again  and  again  in  our  history  ? 
We  shall  rather  be  forced  to  admit  that 
no  leading  t)'pe  of  the  American  gentle- 
man has  ever  been  successfully  por- 
trayed ;  nor  has  the  effort  ever  been 
made  by  the  novelist,  on  any  adequate 
scale,  to  portray  him. 

To  say  this,  is  to  say  a  great  deal. 
The  truth  of  it  may  become  clearer  by 
a  brief  analysis  of  our  fiction. 

American  novels  may  be  thrown  into 
two  classes.      There  is  the  class  that 
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deals  with  the  highest  social  types  in 
our  civilisation,  and  there  is  a  second 
class  that  deals  with  all  other  types  lower 
down. 

If  we  should  study  the  novels  of  the 
first  class,  we  find  that  they  are  mostly 
novels  of  attack.  The  main  business  of 
the  novelist  is  to  array  and  to  arraign 
the  vices,  the  weakness,  the  wrongs, 
the  failures  of  masculine  human  nature 
under  the  conditions  of  our  New  World 
civilisation.  It  is  to  show  that  men 
who  are  sometimes  at  the  top  of  our 
national  life,  by  reason  of  wealth,  birth, 
descent,  education,  travel,  manners,  or 
other  forms  of  power,  should  not  be  at 
the  top,  but  nearer  the  bottom.  It  is 
philosophically  a  literature  of  discon- 
tent with  the  imperfections  of  the  re- 
public as  embodied  in  its  representative 
men.  It  variously  exhibits  these  men 
as  money-loving,  or  unscrupulous,  or 
hard,  or  shallow,  or  dull  and  uninter- 
esting, or  supercilious,  or  caddish,  or  as 
touched  with  European  flunkeyism. 
The  protest  may  take  on  a  hundred 
forms  ;  but  always  it  amounts  to  saying 
either  that  these  representative  charac- 
ters are  not  truly  American,  or  that  they 
are  truly  American  in  what  is  to  be  re- 
gretted and  assailed. 

This  is  a  perfectly  healthy  body  of 
our  fiction.  It  is  all  true,  it  is  all  de- 
served. Every  national  literature  of 
any  courage  and  vitality  worth  the  name 
contains  this  department  of  attack,  this 
fortress  of  satire. 

But  the  present  contention  is  that 
there  is  no  balance  maintained — that 
this  literature  of  attack  upon  representa- 
tive social  types  that  are  bad  is  not  off- 
set by  another  body  of  fiction  to  cele- 
brate representative  social  types  that  are 
g^ood.  The  argument  is  that  this  litera- 
ture which  arraigns  the  vices  and  weak- 
ness and  failures  of  men  under  the  re- 
public is  not  counterbalanced,  or,  as  it 
should  be,  overbalanced  by  a  literature 
to  set  forth  the  virtues,  the  strength,  the 
success,  the  beauty  of  character  that 
men  take  on  under  our  civilisation. 
There  is  no  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  no  American  novelists  have 
attempted  patriotic  delineations  of  the 
American  gentleman.  They  have  ;  but 
the  entire  body  of  this  sympathetic  fic- 
tion, when  laid  beside  the  best  of  our 
life,  shrinks  almost  to  nothingness.  If 
we  search  through  American  novels  for 
twenty-five  of  the  finest  masculine  char- 


acters in  them,  and  then  beside  these 
place  twenty-five  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
who  have  appeared  in  our  history,  the 
literary  characters  in  comparison  with 
the  once  living  characters  are  wholly  in- 
adequate. The  largest  creations  of  our 
national  ait  are  less  than  the  realities  of 
our  national  experience.  They  are  en- 
titled on  the  plea  of  realism  to  be  of 
equal  size.  On  the  basis  of  the  great- 
est imaginative  art,  they  should  be  even 
larger. 

If  we  accept  these  facts  as  actual  and 
this  reasoning  as  just,  then  the  conclu- 
sion lies  before  us  that  our  national  lit- 
erature breaks  down  just  wheie  our  na- 
tional life  does  not  break  down  ;  that  it 
fails  just  where  our  life  succeeds  ;  that 
the  very  summits  of  our  society  on 
which  the  gentleman  stands  supreme  is 
the  region  of  our  literary  desert. 

But  turn  for  the  moment  to  the  sec- 
ond class  of  American  novels  dealing 
with  types  that  come  lower  than  the 
highest.  Here  we  find  the  great  bulk 
of  American  fiction  ;  here,  perhaps,  our 
literature  utters  its  most  genuine,  its 
most  characteristic  note  ;  and  here  it 
displays  its  purest  gold.  We  have,  for 
instance,  the  only  negro  literature  in 
the  world  ;  we  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creole  literatures  ;  we  have 
the  only  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mountaineers  ;  we  have  the  essentially 
New  World  literature  of  middle-class 
New  England  life  ;  we  have  the  ultra- 
Americanism  of  life  on  the  Western 
plains  ;  we  have,  in  a  word,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  common  people.  It  is  all 
truly  American,  it  is  all  indispensable  ; 
but  whatever  its  field  and  whatever  its 
scope  and  whatever  its  merit,  it  has  this 
common  limitation  that  it  is  not  the 
literature  of  our  highest  civilisation. 

The  explanation  of  this  state  of  our  im- 
aginative literature  is  intricate  and  mani- 
fold. It  lies,  partly,  in  the  fact  that  in 
provincial  as  opposed  to  cosmopolitan 
types  of  character  art  finds  picturesque- 
ness,  remoteness,  the  charm  of  novelty, 
the  delight  of  discovery  ;  and  it  also 
finds  there  the  elemental  forces  and  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  more  openly 
at  work  and  more  vividly  in  action  : 
love,  hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  revenge, 
struggle,  crime,  death — all  these  in 
studies  of  lower  life  take  on  forms  and 
proportions  that  give  the  novelist  the 
material  for  rude  and  powerful  draw- 
ing and    intense  colour.     But   further- 
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more :  this  literature  of  lower  civilisa- 
tion is  really  the  voice  of  the  great 
American  democracy  It  is  our  celebra- 
tion in  literature  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  are  the  ideal  of  the 
republic.  As  we  make  all  men  equal 
in  the  laws  of  our  country,  the  art  of 
the  country  strives  to  become  no  less 
impartial  ;  or  if  it  favours  any,  it  favours 
those  who  are  not  otherwise  favoured. 
We  may  take  the  novels  of  this  class  by 
the  score,  and  the  one  argument  under- 
lying the  story  in  each  is  this  :  that 
though  the  men  and  women  in  the  story 
are  not  types  of  our  highest  civilisation, 
they  possess  none  the  less  the  elements 
of  an  attractive,  or  touching,  or  humor- 
ous, or  beautiful,  or  ennobling  human- 
ity ;  that  though  they  are  poor,  they 
are  honest  ;  that  though  they  are  igno- 
rant, they  are  sincere  ;  that  though  the 
heroine  is  unsophisticated,  she  is  virtu- 
ous (see  Daisy  Af tiler)  ;  that  though  the 
hero  is  not  virtuous,  he  is  brave. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  department  of  our 
literature.  It  is  not  alone  the  voice  of 
patriotism  and  democracy,  it  is  the  voice 
of  our  common  imperfect  humanity  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear  of  our  common  im- 
perfect humanity.  It  is  the  great  lay 
sermon  of  literature  over  the  struggling, 
the  unfortunate  and  the  weak.  Its 
aim  is  to  make  us  leady  to  bear  others* 
burdens  ;  to  give  us  an  insight  into 
others'  difficulties  ;  to  make  us  more 
patient  with  those  who  try  us  ;  more 
helpful  to  those  who  need  us  ;  more 
forgiving  to  those  who  wrong  us  ;  more 
thoughtful  of  those  who  serve  us. 

But  there  is  a  third  reason — among  the 
many  that  cannot  here  be  mentioned — 
why  American  fiction  consists  so  largely 
of  lower  types  in  our  civilisation.  It  is 
much  easier  to  write  a  successful  novel 
portraying  a  low  degree  of  civilisation 
than  to  write  a  successful  novel  portray- 
ing a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  The 
more  highly  civilised  his  characters,  the 
more  highly  civilised  must  be  the  nov- 
elist. A  writer  stands  to  his  work  as  a 
mason  to  his  wall  :  they  keep  the  same 
level  ;  they  rise  together.  True,  a  man 
may  be  far  above  the  plane  of  his  charac- 
ters and  write  down  to  them  :  but  he  can- 
not be  far  below  the  plane  of  his  charac- 
ters and  write  up  to  them.  Hence,  in 
the  literature  of  the  world  the  writers 
who  have  created  the  great  civilised 
types  of  character  in  their  age  and  coun- 


try have  been  very  great  and  very  highly 
civilised  men.  The  entire  plane  of  life 
is  now  uplifted  :  the  horizon  of  life 
grows  vaster  ;  the  relations  of  life  more 
subtle  and  intricate  ;  the  psychology  of 
motive  more  exalted  and  baffling  ;  the 
range  of  ideas  more  rapid  and  com- 
manding. 

And  yet,  if  our  own  is  ever  to  rank 
with  the  great  literatures  of  the  past  or 
of  the  present,  this  must  be  done  :  we 
must  portray  the  highest  types  of  our 
civilisation,  male  and  female,  for  it  is 
here  that  many  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces lie.  Characters  of  the  highest 
civilisation  mainly  rule  in  the  world  of 
life  ;  characters  of  the  highest  civilisa- 
tion largely  rule  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  imagination.  Homer  knew  this, 
the  great  Greek  tragedians  knew  it, 
Dante  knew  it,  Shakespeare  knew  it, 
Goethe  knew  it.  On  the  whole,  the 
greatest  characters  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  minds  are  the  representative 
types  of  their  civilisation.  If  w^e  weie 
asked  to  name  the  three  gentlemen  in 
fiction  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  read- 
ing world,  whom  would  they  be  but 
Don  Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley, 
and  Colonel  Newcome,  all  types  of  high 
civilisation  ?  They  are,  indeed,  no  long- 
er the  ideals  of  the  gentleman,  as  he  is 
known  and  demanded  by  us  of  to-day  ; 
but  each  has  become  an  imperishable 
embodiment  of  the  gentleman  as  he  was 
known  and  demanded  by  his  own  asso- 
ciates, in  his  own  time  ;  and  each  still 
retains  enough  of  the  world-likeness  of 
the  gentleman  to  enable  him  to  rule  over 
us  beyond  any  others  that  have  appeared 
since. 

But  a  frank  examination  of  our  lit- 
erature shows  that  we  have  not  given 
to  the  world  a  single  American  charac- 
ter that  can  even  rank  with  this  com- 
pany of  to  us  imperfect  though  immor- 
tal gentlemen  ;  not  a  single  one  whose 
name  has  become  a  byword,  so  that 
the  bare  mention  of  it  in  a  company 
of  scholars  would  be  enough  to  make 
it  known.  Perhaps  our  nearest  ap- 
proach to  one  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Autocrat.  It  is  a  lidiculous  and  mor- 
tifying admission  that  the  only  two 
names  in  all  the  range  of  our  fiction 
that  have  attained  anything  like  uni- 
versality of  acceptance  even  among  our- 
selves, not,  of  course,  as  gentlemen,  but 
as  mere  characters,  are  the  two  negroes. 
Uncle  Tom  and  Uncle  Remus.     When 
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we  come  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  gentleman  find    him   as   large   as   life   in   our   fic- 

of   the  New   World,  our  representative  tion. 

character,   we  find    him  in  our  biogra-  This  short  paper  is  merely  meant  to 

phy,    in   our   history,    in    the  army,    in  suggest   a    subject   that   could    readily 

the   navy,    in    the    university,    on    the  yield  enough  material  for  a  book. 

bench  ;  we  find    him  in  the  leadeiship 

of   our    national   life,    but    we    Cc^nnot  James  Lane  Alien. 


LULLABY. 

Bedtime's  come  fu'  little  boys, 

Po'  little  lamb. 
Too  tiahed  out  to  make  a  noise, 

Po'  little  lamb. 
You  gwine  t!  have  to-morrer  sho'  ? 
Yes,  you  tole  me  dat  befo*, 
Don't  you  fool  me,  chile,  no  mo', 

Po'  little  lamb. 

You  been  bad  de  livelong  day, 

Po'  little  lamb. 
Th'owin'  stones  an'  runnin'  'way, 

Po'  little  lamb. 
My,  but  you's  a-runnin'  wild, 
Look  jes*  lak  some  po'  folks  chile  ; 
Mam'  gwine  whup  you  atter  while, 

Po'  little  lamb. 

Come  hyeah  !  you  mos'  tiahed  to  def, 

Po'  little  lamb. 
Played  yo'se'f  clean  out  o'  bref, 

Po'  little  lamb. 
See  dem  han's  now — sich  a  sight  ! 
Would  you  evah  b'lieve  dey's  white  ! 
Stan'  still  'twell  I  wash  dem  right, 

Po'  little  lamb. 

Jes*  caint  hoi*  yo*  haid  up  straight, 

Po'  little  lamb. 
Hadn't  oughter  played  so  late, 

Po*  little  lamb. 
Mammy  do'  know  whut  she'd  do, 
Ef  de  chillun's  all  lak  you  ; 
You  *s  a  caution  now  fu'  true, 

Po'  little  lamb. 

Lay  yo*  haid  down  in  my  lap, 

Po*  little  lamb. 
Y*ought  to  have  a  light  good  slap, 

Po*  little  lamb. 
You  been  runnin'  roun'  a  heap. 
Shet  dem  eyes  an*  don't  you  peep, 
Dah  now,  dah  now,  go  to  sleep, 

Po'  little  lamb. 


Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
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THE    NEW    ENGLAND    PRIMER. 

With    Fac-similks   of   Title-Pages,    Alphabet,    and   Alphabet    Verse    Pages 

AND  Illustrations. 


In  the  apocryphal  poem  of  John 
Rogers  **  unto  his  children,**  which  was 
included  in  ^v^vy  New  England  Primer y 
he  said  : 

•'  I  leave  you  here  a  little  booke 
for  you  to  looke  vpon 
That  you  may  see  your  fathers  face 
when  I  am  dead  and  gon/' 

No  better  description  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer  itself  could  be  penned.  As 
one  glances  over  what  may  truly  be  en- 
titled •*  the  little  Bible  of  New  Eng- 
land,*'  and  reads  its  stern  lessons,  the 
Puritan  mood  is  caught  with  absolute 
faithfulness.  Here  was  no  easy  road  to 
knowledge  and  to  salvation,  but  in  prose 
as  bare  of  beauty  as  the  whitewash  of 
their  churches,  in  poetry  as  rough  and 
stern  as  their  storm -torn  coast,  in  pic- 
tures as  crude  and  unfinished  as  their 
own  glacial-smoothed  bouldeis,  between 
stiff  oak  covers,  which  symbolised  the 
contents,  the  children  were  led,  until 
from  being  unregenerate  and  (as  Jona- 
than Edwards  said)  **  young  vipers,  and 
infinitely  more  hateful  than  vipers,**  to 
God,  to  that  happy  state  when  (as  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Sewairs  child)  they 
were  afraid  they  **  should  goe  to  Hell" 
and  were  *'  stirred  up  dreadfully  to  seek 
God.**  No  eaithly  or  heavenly  rewards 
were  offered  to  its  readers — only  salva- 
tion from  hell. 

But  in  this  very  accentuation  of  the 
danger  lay  the  strength  of  Puritanism. 
No  Mass  or  Prayer,  no  Priest  or  Pastor 
stood  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
each  soul  being  morally  responsible  for 
its  own  salvation  ;  and  this  tenet  forced 
every  man  to  think,  to  read,  to  reason. 
As  the  Reformation  became  possible 
only  when  the  Bible  was  cheapened  by 
printed  versions,  so  the  moment  each 
man  could  own  and  study  the  Book, 
Puritanism  began.  Unless,  however, 
man  could  read.  Independence  was  im- 
possible, for  illiteracy  compelled  him  to 
rely  upon  another  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Woid,  and  thus,  from  its  earliest  in- 
ception, Puritanism  for  its  own  sake 
was  compelled  to  foster  education. 

Independency,  no  less  than  Papacy 
and  Episcopacy,  was  able  to  foresee  the 


danger  of  individualism  in  that  it  threat- 
ened  to  result  in  a  man's  not  finding  in 
the  Bible  the  one  belief  by  which  the 
Puritans  held  he  could  be  saved.  Think 
for  himself  he  must,  but  it  was  his  duty 
to  think  what  the  separatists  thought, 
and  so  churches  were  gathered,  and 
**  teachers** — as  they  were  first  called — 
were  chosen,who  told  their  congregations 
what  they  were  to  think  for  themselves. 
Very  quickly  organised  sects  followed, 
which  formulated  creeds  and  catechisms, 
demanded  belief  in  them,  and  tortured, 
imprisoned,  and  exiled  the  recalcitrant. 
Finding  that  other  men,  like  themselves, 
could  not  be  made  by  punishment  to  ac- 
cept other  than  their  own  opinions,  the 
children  were  taken  in  their  earliest 
years,  and  drilled  and  taught  to  believe 
what  they  were  to  think  out  for  them- 
selves when  the  age  of  discretion  was 
reached.  And  this  was  the  function  of 
the  New  England  Primer,  With  it  mill- 
ions were  taught  to  read,  that  they 
might  read  the  Bible,  and  with  it  these 
millions  were  catechised  unceasingly, 
that  they  might  find  in  the  Bible  only 
what  one  of  many  priesthoods  had  de- 
cided that  book  contained. 

In  spite  of  many  years*  research  by 
well-known  antiquarians,  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  this  primer  have  hitherto 
remained  unknown  ;  but  recent  discov- 
eries of  the  writer  go  far  to  dispel  them. 
From  these  it  appears  that  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles,  of  **  Merrie**  memory, 
one  Benjamin  Harris  began  printing  in 
London  *'  at  the  Stationers  Arms  in 
Sweethings  Rents  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change.'* Here  he  issued,  between  the 
years  1676  and  1681,  many  tiacts  and 
broadsides  of  so  little  moment  that  his 
name  finds  no  mention  in  any  biographi- 
cal dictionary  or  history  of  printing. 

So  long  as  the  printei  limited  his  ac- 
tivity to  the  writing  and  printing  of  bal- 
lads and  tracts  against  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits  under  such  titles  as  The  Grand 
Impostor  and  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity ^  all 
went  well  with  him  ;  but  in  1679  he  is- 
sued An  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the 
City,  The  King*s  government  did  not 
take  the  same  view  of  the  question  that 
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Mr.  Harris  had  ;  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  chief  justice,  after  remark- 
ing that  if  he  had  his  wish  the  printer 
should  be  whipped,  ordered  him  to  find 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  three 
years.  Unwarned  by  this,  Harris  in 
1 68 1  printed  a  Protestant  Petition^  and 
was  once  more  haled  before  the  court, 
and  this  time  the  judge  fined  him  ;£^5oo 
and  ordered  him  put  in  the  pillory.  The 
printer  apparently  did  not  recover  from 
this  mulct,  for  he  seems  to  have  ceased 
printing  from  that  time. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  H.  and  the 
succession  of  Catholic  James,  **  Old  Eng- 
land," wrote  John  Dunton  from  Boston, 
•*  is  now  so  uneasie  a  Place  for  honest 
Men,  that  those  that  can  will  seek  out 
for  another  Countrey.  And  this  I  sup- 
pose is  the  Case  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Han  is 
and  the  two  Mr.  Hows,  whom  I  hear  are 
coming  hither,  and  to  whom  I  wish  a 
good  Voyage.**  Come  to  Boston  Har- 
ris did,  and  late  in  1686  he  set  up  a  book 
and  **  Coffee,  Tee  &  Chucaletto**  shop, 
"  by  the  Town-Pump  near  the  Change." 
Later  he  became  **  Printer  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  and  Council,'*  mak- 
ing remove  in  1694  to  a  place  which  he 
called  "  the  Sign  of  the  Bible,  over 
against  the  Blew-Anchor.*' 

Before  his  flight  to  Boston  in  1686  (ac- 
cording to  Dunton),  **  Mr.  Harris,  I 
tbinky  also  printed  the  Protestant  Tutor y 


a  Book  not  at  all  relish'd  by  the  Popish 
Party,  because  it  is  the  design  of  that 
little  Book  to  bring  up  Children  in  an 
Aversion  to  Popery."  No  copy  of  the 
first  edition  is  known  to  exist  ;  but  from 
a  later  edition  its  character  proves  it  to 
be  the  legitimate  predecessor  of  the  New 
England  Primer y  for  it  contains  the  Al- 
phabet, followed  by  the  Syllabarium, 
the  Alphabet  of  Lessons,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Poem  of  John  Rogers,  with  the  pic- 
ture of  his  burning,  the  figures  and  nu- 
meral letters,  and  the  Names  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible,  all  of  which  were 
embodied  in  the  New  England  Primer, 

On  his  arrival  in  Boston  it  was  obvi- 
ously the  interest  of  Harris  to  get  out  a 
new  edition  of  this  little  book,  for  its 
chance  of  success  was  even  greater 
among  the  popery-hating  New  England- 
ers  than  that  it  had  already  met  with  in 
Old  England.  The  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple made  prudent  an  abridgment  of  the 
Tutor^  and  thus  it  was  reduced  to  small- 
ei  bulk  ;  to  make  it  the  more  saleable 
the  school-book  character  was  increased, 
while  to  give  it  an  even  better  chance 
for  success  by  an  appeal  to  local  pride, 
it  was  rechristened  and  came  forth  under 
the  now  famous  title. 

No  copy  of  this  first  edition  is  known, 
and   thus  the  exact  date  of  its  appear- 
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ance  cannot  be  given.  Harris  did  not 
arrive  in  Boston  till  near  the  end  of 
1686,  and  the  only  publication  he  issued 
in  that  year  was  an  almanac  for  1687, 
which  Sewall  bought  on  December  6th, 
1686.  It  was  between  1687  and  1690, 
therefore,  that  the  primer  was  first  is- 
sued. Its  success  seems  to  have  been 
immediate,  for  in  Henry  Hewman's  al- 
manac, entitled  Neivs  from  the  Stars^ 
"  printed  by  R.  Peirce  for  Benjamin 
Harris  at  the  London  Coffee-House  in 
Boston,  1691**  (and  consequently  print- 
ed late  in  1690)  the  last  leaf  adveitised 
a  "  second  Impression  of  the  Nav  Eng- 
land Primer  J* 

The  book  proved  so  great  a  success  in 
New  England  that  when  its  compiler  re- 
turned to  Old  England  he  continued  to 
publish  it.  In  a  work  printed  by  him  in 
1 701  is  advertised  at  the  end,  among 
other  "Books  Printed  and  Sold  by  B. 
Harris  at  the  Golden  Boar's  Head  in 
Grace-church  St.,  the  New  England 
Primer  Enlarged.  For  the  more  easy 
attaining  the  true  Reading  of  English. 
To  which  is  added  Milk  for  Babes,*' 

It  was  in  New  England,  however,  that 
its  great  success  was  achieved.  Primer 
to  printer  and  people  there  soon  meant 
only  the  Neiu  England  Primer^  all  other 
varieties  being  specially  designated  to 
show  that  they  were  not  of  the  popular 
kind.  Copies  of  the  little  book  were  as 
much  a  matter  of  **  stock"  in  the  book- 
shops of  the  towns  and  general  stores  of 
the  villages  as  the  Bible  itself.  In  the 
inventory  of  Michael  Perry,  a  Boston 
bookseller,  filed  in  1700,  is  entered  **  28 
Primmers"  and  **  44  doz.  Primmers," 
and  standard  advertisements  in  news- 
papers and  books  announced  that  such 
and  such  a  printer  has  for  sale  **  Bibles, 
Testaments,  Psalters,  Psalm-Books, 
Primers,  Account  Books,  and  Books  of 
Record.'*  Indeed,  it  was  so  taken  for 
granted  that  copies  were  in  stock,  that 
many  printers  and  booksellers  did  not 
think  the  fact  worth  advertising. 

For  one  hundred  years  the  Primer  was 
the  school-book  of  the  Dissenters  of 
America,  and  for  another  hundred  it 
was  frequently  reprinted.  In  the  un- 
favourable locality  (in  a  sectarian  sense) 
of  Philadelphia,  the  accounts  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  David  Hall  show  that 
between  1749  and  1766,  or  a  period  of 
seventeen  years,  that  firm  sold  37,100 
copies.  Livermore  stated  in  1849  that 
within   the   last   dozen   years  **  100,000 


copies  of  modern  editions  .  .  .  have 
been  circulated."  An  over-conservative 
claim  for  it  is  to  estimate  an  annual  aver- 
age sale  of  20,000  copies  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  or  total 
sales  of  3,000,000  copies. 

Despite  this  enormous  number,  early 
editions  of  the  New  England  Primer  are 
among  the  rarest  of  school-books.  When 
to  the  destruction  of  the  child  is  added 
the  slight  value  set  by  adults  on  chil- 
dren's books  of  their  own  time,  it  is  not 
strange  that  works  intended  for  the  in- 
struction or  amusement  of  the  young 
should  constitute  one  of  the  rarest  of  all 
classes  of  literature. 

This  destruction  and  heedlessness  has 
made  a  study  of  the  New  England  Primer 
an  almost  hopeless  undertaking.  Al- 
though eagerly  searched  for  by  many 
collectors  in  the  last  fifty  years,  no  copy 
of  a  seventeenth-century  edition  of  the 
work  has  been  discovered  ;  and  this 
search  has  brought  to  light  less  than 
forty  editions  and  less  than  fifty  copies 
of  New  England  Primers  printed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Although,  as  al- 
ready noted,  Franklin  and  Hall  print- 
ed over  37,000  copies  between  1749 
and  1766  (and,  as  Franklin  printed  an 
edition  as  early  as  1735,  ^"^  ^M  as  late 
as  1779,  it  is  probable  that  they  issued 
at  least  double  that  number),  not  a  sin- 
gle copy  with  their  imprints  is  known  to 
exist.  This  is  typical  of  the  majority  of 
the  issues. 

^VQxy  New  England  Primer y  like  many 
others,  begins  with  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, followed  by  various  repetitions 
making  clear  the  distinctions  between 
vowels,  consonants,  double  letters,  italic, 
and  capitals.  After  this  came  what  was 
called  "  Easy  Syllables  for  Children," 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the  "  syl- 
labarium." 

In  every  New  England  Primer  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Apostles' Creed  were 
included  ;  and  while  their  position  was 
varied,  they  commonly  followed  the 
**  Alphabet  of  Lessons." 

Next  in  order  of  what  went  to  make 
the  Primer  famous  were  the  twenty- four 
little  pictures,  with  alphabetical  rhymes, 
commencing  : 

•*  In  Adam's  Fall 
We  sinned  All." 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  Neiv  Eng- 
land /*r/Wr  alphabet  verse  is  not  known, 
no  text  of  it  before  its  appearance  in  the 
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Hi  thttifp'J  Uam  tit  AJt  C, 


Mr  ever  wilj  a  iiffcl'Stad^iti 
'O  Owl    P  Pt^Hi 


Primfr  having  boen  found.     It  could  not 

have  been  written  long  before  the  first 

appearance  of  that  book,  for  the  rhyme 

"The  Royal  Oak 


Ro)'a.t  Majesty," 
by  its  allusion  to  King  Charles,  clearly 
shows  it  to  have  been  written  after  1660, 
All  this  points  to  the  compiler  of  the 
Primer  a&  its  author,  for  in  other  veise 
he  expresses  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  Mcrrie  Monarch.  He  was  continu- 
ally scribbling  verse  quite  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  rhymed  alphabet,  and  this 
gives  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  Harris. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  all  these 
twenty-four  stanzas  only  the  first  one, 
relating  to  Adam,  was  not  at  some  time 
varied  or  changed  ;  and  these  variations 
give  a  curious  illustration  of  some  very 
important  alterations  of  public  opinion. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  change  is 
that  connected  with  the  letter  K.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  Harris's  admira- 
tion for  King  Charles,  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  for  that  letter  there  was 
originally  a  picture  of  that  monarch, 
and  the  stanza  read  : 

"  King  Charles  (he  Good 


rking 


dead,  and  in  a  little  time  an 
in  the  form  of  William  HI.. 
Harris  also  felt  a  strong  admiration,  was 
reigning  over  England.  Thereupon  the 
portrait  and  stanza  were  changed. 
When  William  died,  however,  Harris 
did  not  displace  his  poitiait,  but  calling 
into  play  hts  poetic  fancy,  he  affixed  to 
the  old  cut,  the  lines  ; 

"  K.  Williams  Dead 
and  left  [he  rhrone 
To  Ann  our  Queen 
of  greal  Renown." 

This  necessity  of  changing,  however, 
with  each  new  leign  proved  a  nuisance, 
and  so  some  one  presently  hit  upon  the 
device  of  being  always  in  date  by  mak- 
ing the  rhyme  read 


For  many  years  this  form  was  satisfac- 
tory, but  finally  the  Americans  began 
to  question  if,  after  all,  the  King  was 
good.  To  meet  this-  doubt,  printers 
easily  changed  the  praise  into  admoni- 
tion by  printing 

"  Kings  should  be  Good 
Not  men  of  Blood." 


Presently,    however,   the     King    was         Finally,  washing  their  hands  of  mon- 
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S*»  fitiy  JShower 
iJa'Saiha  pour. 

Udihra'ttlcSci. 


"  The  Charier  Oak 


Akin  to  this,  in  both  democratic  senti- 
ment and  verse,  weie  revised  lines  for  Q 
to  the  effect  that 


Another  injection  of  patriotism  was 
made  in  the  letter  W.  Oiiginally  this 
was 

"  Whales  in  the  sea 
GckIs  vaice  obey." 

In  some  editions  of  the  Primers  print- 
ed after  the  American  Revolution  this 
somewhat  difficult  ihyme  was  omitted, 
and  in  its  place  was  one  of  the  follow- 
ing : 


In  the  same  manner  the  rhyme  already 
quoted,  about  the  royal  oak,  became  un- 
fit poetry  for  young  republicans,  and  in 
attempts  to  vary  it  wide  diverp;ence 
crept  in,  resulting  in  the  following 
forms  : 

"The  Royal  Oak 

our  Kind  did  save 
From  falal  Siroltc 
of  Rebel  Slave." 

"  If  you  seek  in  Ihe  forest 
The  Out  you  will  see 
Among  all  Ihe  resi 


"  Of  sturdy  Oak 

Thai  Stalely  tree 

The  ships  are  made 

That  sail  the  sea." 


Even  more  famous  than  the  thymed 
alphabet  is  the  poem  of  John  Rogers, 
with  the  picture  of  the  martvr  burning 
at  the  stake,  and  "  his  VVife,'with  Nine 
small  Children,  and  one  at  her  Breast," 
looking  on.  Much  sadness  this  poem 
and  piint  must  have  cost  the  Puiitan 
mind  ;  and  even  now  it  is  capable  ol 
producing  a  sigh,  no  longer  because  one 
feels  so  keenly  for  the  man  who,  regaid- 
less  of  wife  and  children,  insisted  on 
being  burnt,  and  really  forced  the  court 
against  its  will  to  make  a  martyr  of  htm. 
but  because  a  study  of  the  facts  shows 
that  the  use  of  this  poem  and  story  was 
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Mufr  did  vievt 
Tfaealdworld&new, 


Voung  OkiJi^t^ 

■Pfitr  den/i] 

Hij  Lord  and  cij'd. 

Qiwen  £>?i«  fuw, 
And&vei.(lte7rt«, 

Lefi-aU.f(tf  Tiiitb. 


n     Young  ^^/^j^ 
g  The  Card  didftar. 


Voung.77«irf*r 
Learnt  Sin  to  fly. 


^tf>i6fi  for  PriJe, 
Wm  fct  afide. 


WhaJcs  in  the  S«3, 
GOD'S  Voice  obey. 


Xrrxts  did  di^t 
And  fo  mull  I. 


Whileyouih  doct\ear 
Death  may  be  ficaf. 


Zaeeheui  he 

Did  climb  the  Tree, 

Our  Lord  toiec. 


nothing  but  a  piece  of  sectarian  gaibling 
and  faisehond,  and  that  all  the  pity 
spent  upon  il  by  millions  of  readers  was 
no  more  deserved  than  that  lavished 
upon  the  unfortunate  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  fiction. 

Of  gi  eater  importance  than  the  Rogers 
verses,  but  of  far  less  popularity,  was 
the  CaUfAism,  which  usually  followed 
close  upon  the  poem.  In  all  the  eight- 
eenth-century Primers  examined  this 
consisted  of  either  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly's ShorUr  Catechism  or  John  Cot- 
ton's Spiritual  Milk  for  Babes,  and  in  a 
number  of  editions  both  were  included. 
Several  nineteenth-century  editions  of 
the  New  England  Primer  contained,  be- 
sides the  Assembly's  Catechism,  the  Epis- 
copal as  well  ;  but  no  early  editions 
found  contains  what  was  so  alien  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  work. 

The  children  were  drilled  in  this  Cate- 
chism unsparingly.  In  church  and  at 
school  it  was  almost  a  daily  task.  As  if 
this  were  not  sufficient.  Cotton  Mather 
even  advised  mothers  to  catechise  their 
children  "every  day,"  adding,  "You 
may  be  continually  dropping  something 
of  the  Catechism  upon  them  ;  some  Honey 
out  of  thf  Rock!"  and  he  told  parents 
that 

"  The  Semlt  of  your  Children  made  a  Cry  In 
ronr  Ear*.  0  Parenli ;  a  cry  enough  [n  break  an 
Heait  of  Adamutl.     They  are  Bern   Children  ef 


IVralh  ;  and  when  ihey  gr<)W  up,  you  have  no 
way  to  S,r.-c  iheni  from  ihe  dreadful  IVrath.al 
God,  if  yiiu  do  not  Oil.-(hiu  them  in  the  Way  of 
Salvalisii.  They  cry  lo  you  :  O  our  dear partnis  ; 
Acquaint  ui  with  the  Great  Hod,  and  His  Gloriout 
Christ,  thai  so  Good  may  romr  siulf  us.  Let  us  net 
go  from  your  Tender  A'fieei.  don-n  la  Ihe  Plaee  of 
Dragons.  Oh  !  not  I'arenls,  but  Ostriebes  :  Not 
Parents,  but  Prvdigies!  What,  but  more  ciucl 
than  the  Sea  Monsters  arc  the  Parents,  who  will 
not  be  moved  by  SDch  Thoughts  as  these,  to 
Draw  out  the  Breasts  o(  the  Catechism  unto  their 
i'aung  Ones  I  One  would  think.  I'arenls,  your 
own  liowels,  if  yuu  have  not  Monstrously  [osi 
them,  would  SuBKest  enough  to  persuade  you 
unto  the  Pleasant  Labours  o(  the  Cateehism." 

Equally  popular  at  first  in  America 
was  John  Cutlon's  Spiritual  Milk  f&r 
Ameriean  Babes,  Mather  being  tlie  au- 
thority for  the  statement,  in  1697,  that 
"  the  childien  of  New  England  aie  to 
this  day  most  usually  fed  with  this  excel- 
lent catechism,"  and  he  called  it  "  pecu- 
liarly The  Catechism  of  New  England," 
and  asserted  that  "  Milk  for  Babes  will 
be  valued  and  studied  and  improved 
until  New  England  cease  to  be  New 
England." 

The  last  piece  of  any  importance  which 
can  be  considered  an  integrant  of  the 
Nnu  England  Primer  is  what  was  called 
"  A  Dialogue  between  Christ,  Youth, 
and  the  Devil,"  a  poem  relating  to  a 
tempted  youth,  who,  despite  the  warn- 
ing of  his  Redeemer,  succumbs  to  the 
wiles  of  the  cloven-footed  tempter,  and 
makes  an  effective  exit  at  the  end  of  the 
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<« 


dialogue  without  the  assistance  of  any 
stage  directions,  but  with,  it  is  presum- 
able, the  glaie  of  subterranean  regions 
in  place  of  the  more  piofessional  cal- 
cium light. 

Such  were  the  main  contents  of  the 
Primer ;  but  many  smaller  pieces,  in 
which  far  greater  variation  was  shown, 
were  used  by  the  printers  to  fill  in  be- 
tween these  more  important  portions, 
and  to  pad  it  out  at  the  end  so  as  to 
complete  the  last  signature.  Few  of 
these  minor  pieces  can  be  positively 
identified  ;  but  as  they  go  to  make  a  his- 
tory of  the  Primer^  and  as  their  chronol- 
ogy is  of  some  value  in  settling  the  ap- 
proximate decade  of  imperfect  copies  of 
the  Primer^  they  deserve  some  attention. 
In  the  edition  of  1737  a  longish 
Verses  for  Children,"  beginning 
Though  I  am  but  a  little  one,"  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time,  and  was  includ- 
ed in  many  subsequent  editions.  Most 
remarkable  of  all  in  this  edition  was  its 
printing  of  the  lines 

*'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
I  pray  the  Lord  ray  soul  to  keep 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

The  author  of  these  famous  lines  is  un- 
known, and  this  is  their  first  appearance 
in  print  so  far  as  can  be  discovered. 
They  were  included  in  almost  every  sub- 
sequent edition  of  the  Primer, 

In  the  evangelisation  of  the  Primer  be- 
tween 1740  and  1760,  besides  the  change 
in  the  rhymed  alphabet  other  material 
alterations  were  introduced.  In  the  ear- 
liest Primer  so  revised  the  chief  varia- 
tions are  the  introduction  of  Watts'  **  Di- 
vine Song  for  Children,"  his  "  Cradle 
Hymn,"  and  his  "  Morning"  and  "  Even- 
ing Prayers  ;"  Rev.  Nathaniel  Clap's 
"Advice  to  his  Children,"  "  Agur's 
Prayer,"  and  "  Some  Proper  Names  of 
Men  and  Women"  were  also  inserted. 
All  these  additions  proved  fairly  popu- 
lar, though  the  parts  by  Watts  were  the 
most  so.  They  all  formed  the  text  of 
most  Primers  issued  between  1762  and 
1790. 

About  1 790  a  very  marked  change  was 
made  by  printers  taking  some  mundane 
rhymes  from  an  English  publication  en- 
titled the  Royal  Pri??ier^  describing  vari- 
ous animals,  with  pictures  of  them. 
From  this  source  were  also  taken  a  "  De- 
scription of  a  Good  Boy,"  a  "  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Bad  Boy,'  *  and  poems  on  "  The 


Good  Girl"  and  '*  The  Naughty  Girl." 
Their  insertion  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  for  no  longer  salvation  was 
promised  to  the  good  and  unending  fire 
to  the  bad,  but  "  peit  Miss  Prat-a-pace" 
was  to  have  none  of  the  "  Oranges, 
Apples,  Cakes,  or  Nuts"  promised  to 
"  pretty  Miss  Prudence,"  and  the 
naughty  urchin  was  only  threatened 
with  beggary  while  the  good  boy  was 
promised  "credit  and  reputation." 
Worst  of  all  was  the  insertion  of  a  short 
poem  which  should  have  made  the  true 
Puritan  turn  in  his  grave,  for  instead 
of  teaching  that  letters  were  to  be 
learned  that  the  Bible  might  be  read, 
and  that  the  figures  were  necessary  to 
find  chapter  and  verse  in  that  work,  it 
said  : 

*'  He  who  ne'er  learns  his  ABC 
Forever  will  a  blockhead  be. 

**  But  he  who  learns  his  letters  fair 
Shall  have  a  coach  to  take  the  air." 

The  change,  nevertheless,  proved  popu- 
lar, alas  !  and  quite  a  number  of  edi- 
tions between  1790  and  1800  contain 
more  or  less  of  these  worldly  additions. 

No  account  of  the  Primer  would  be 
complete  without  some  notice  of  the 
illustrations  which  alone,  of  all  its  con- 
tents, bid  for  popular  favour  from  the 
children. 

In  the  Protestant  Tutor ^  as  printed  by 
Harris  in  17 16,  is  a  frontispiece  type- 
metal  cut  of  George  I.  The  Primer  of 
1737  gives  a  very  fairly  executed  por- 
trait of  George  II.  In  1762,  though 
news  of  the  death  of  this  monarch  had 
reached  Boston,  yet  in  an  edition  of  the 
Primer  printed  there  in  that  year,  there 
either  was  too  little  time  or  the  printer 
was  too  economical  to  prepare  a  new 
cut,  so  an  additional  stroke  of  the  burin 
changed  a  II.  into  III.,  and  thus  a  por- 
trait of  George  III.  was  improvised, 
which  in  its  striking  likeness  to  his  fa- 
ther clearly  shows  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  heredity  ! 

The  Primer  of  1770  was  more  histori- 
cally correct,  giving  a  genuine  though 
very  crude  portrait  of  George  III. 
Again,  however,  the  printer  was  called 
upon,  by  the  American  Revolution,  to 
change  his  frontispiece  ;  and  in  1776  the 
portrait  of  the  Royal  George  was  mere- 
ly relabelled  and  came  forth  as  the  re- 
publican **  John  Hancock,"  the  likeness 
between  these  two  being,  it  is  needless 
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ffnvn'd  Siptgion  274.tj6b 

to  say,  very  extraordinary,  considciing 
that  they  were  representatives  of  such 
opposite  parties.  In  the  Boston  edition 
of  1777  a  correct  portrait  of  Hancock 
was  achieved,  and  in  an  edition  printed 
in  Hartford  in  the  same  year  a  portrait 
of  Samuel  Adams,  another  hero  of  the 
hour,  was  given.  At  the  end  of  the 
Revolution  the  standard  portrait  be- 
came that  of  Washington  ;  and  the  only 
exception  to  the  use  of  his  features, 
when  any  portrait  was  given  in  subse- 
quent editions,  is  one  of  Isaac  Watts, 
printed  in  a  Worcester  edition  issued 
about  1850. 

The  print  of  John  Rogers  at  the  stake 
has  been  mentioned.  There  is  a  picture 
of  the  cut  in  Fox's  Jtttoi  of  Martyrs  ; 
but  this  departs  from  the  standard  of 
the  Primer  cuts  by  not  having  wife  and 
children  present.  The  earliest  cut  found 
to  include  them  is  contained  in  the  N^ew 
English  Tutor,  and  the  identical  blocic 
used  in  that  work  is  also  used  in  Har- 
ris's edition  of  the  Protestant  Tutor  of 
1716.  Probably  the  most  curious  of  all 
is  that  contained  in  the  Albany  edition 
of  181S,  in  which  the  guards  were  cos- 
tumed in  the  local  militia  uniform  of 
the  day.  with  great  plum;s  in  their 
shakos. 

In  the  Neu)  English  Tutor  a  print  is 
given  of  "  The  Pope  or  Man  of  Sin," 
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which  was  originally,  beyond  question, 
a  cut  used  to  illustrate  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  in  an  almanac,  for  it  is  exactly 
like  them  with  the  exception  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tiara.  To  utilise  the  zodiacal 
lines  and  letters  radiating  from  the 
body,  Harris  added  a  key  or  explana- 
tion which  replaced  Aries,  Taurus,  Can- 
cer, Scorpion,  etc.,  with  Heresy,  Disor- 
der, Malice,  Murder,  Treachery,  etc., 
and  called  on  the  "Child"  to  "  behold 
that  Man  of  Sin,  the  Pope,  worthy  thy 
utmost  Hatred."  This  print  was  re- 
produced in  the  Primer  of  1737  ;  but  no 
key  was  added,  so  that  the  "  child" 
must  have  been  not  a  little  puzzled  to 
know  what  the  rays  and  letters  meant. 

Tliere  was  a  worse  lapse,  however,  in 
this  edition  of  1737,  for  the  last  leaf 
prints  an  engraving  which  certainly  was 
nothing  more  than  tiie  block  of  the 
queen  in  playing  cards,  for  contempo- 
rary packs  have  just  such  queens.  To 
find  such  a  print  in  the  godly  New  Eng- 
land Primer  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
fact  yet  known,  and  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  probability  that  its 
purchasers  were  so  ignorant  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Devil's  picture  cards" 
that  they  did  not  recognize  its  proto- 
type. 

The  New  English  Tutor  contained  pic- 
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MK.  John  Rdocri,  MlntfUr  ef  the 
Gfffpel  Id  £»V»>>,  was  the  llrft  Mar- 
tyr in  Qu«en  tfarf/  Riign.  aod  wu  burnt 
at  SmilbfiiU.  Fthruan  14th  IJJ4.  Hi* 
Wife  with  nme  fdiill  Childran,  and  one 
M.hir  BnaD.  following  Uxn  to  the  Stftlce: 
with  vhkh  forrewful  Sight  he  ^u  not  in 
ibe  Ifcill  daunted,  but  with  wentuleWal  Pali- 
«n(t  died  ctmrajesnfly  forlhtf  Gtrfpe)  of  Jefij* 
Cbfift.  S*at 


,  Heaven,  and 
si;em  to  have 
been  lepeated  in  the  Pritiifr.  Kindred 
illustrations,  however,  of  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  the  "  Nativity  and  the  Passion," 
"Christ's  Death,"  and  "The  Ascen- 
sion" weto  given  in  the  Salem  edition 
of  1784,  and  some  of  these  prints  were 
used  in  other  issues  printed  in  the  dec- 
ade 1790-1800.  This  Salem  edition  con- 
tained pictures  of  "  a  little  Boy  and  Girl 
bestowing  Charity"  and  "  a  good  Boy 
and  Girt  at  their  Books."  More  impor- 
tant still  was  its  inclusion  of  certain 
piints  of  animals  taken  from  \.\\^  Royal 
Pfinter,  which,  with  the  already  de- 
scribed poems,  was  the  first  true  bid  for 
popularity  the  Primer  had  ever  made. 
Some  other  worldly  prints  were  includ- 
ed, among  them  two  designed  to  leach 
the  alphabet,  no  longer  by  Bible  ex- 
tracts, but  by  pictures  of  playthings, 
animals,  etc. 

This  secularising  was  an  attack  by  its 
fiiends  from  which  the  Primer  never 
quite  recovered,  for  the  printers,  having 
once  found  how  much  moie  salable 
such  Primers  were,  and  parents  having 
found  how  much  more  readily  their 
children  learned,  both  united  in  encour- 
aging more  popular  school-books,  and 
very  quickly  illustrated  Primen,  which 
aimed  to  please  rather  than  to  tortuie, 


were  multiplied.  The  New  England 
Primer  made  a  brave  fight,  but  it  was  a 
hopeless  task.  Slowly  printer  after 
printer  abandoned  the  printing  of  edi- 
tions of  the  little  book  in  favour  of  some 
more  popular  compilation.  It  was  driven 
from  the  cities,  then  from  the  villages, 
and  finally  from  the  farm-houses.  Edi- 
tions were  constantly  printed,  but  stead- 
ily it  lost  its  place  as  a  book  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  schools  it  was  replaced  by 
other  and  better  books  ;  and  though  an 
edition  was  printed  as  recently  as  1886, 
it  is  to  be  questioned  if  an  American 
child  to-day  is  being  taught  from  the 
little  book. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  work 
the  Primer  accomplished.  If  the  Puri- 
tan exodus  is  viewed  with  the  eyes  of 
William  Stoughton,  who  claimed  that 
"God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  He 
might  send  choice  grain  into  this 
wilderness"  is  accepted,  there  was  little 
work  for  the  Primer  to  do.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  public  speaker's  view,  and, 
therefore,  probably  approximated  more 
to  what  would  please  his  audience  than 
to  the  truth.  Certainly  the  court  rec- 
ords of  early  New  England  reveal  a 
condition  akin  to  all  frontier  settlements 
in  lawlessness  and  criminality,  and  in 
proportion  show  a  greater  percentage  of 
all  crimes  than  would  be  found  even  in 
our  large  cities  of  to-day,  bearing  out 
the  statement  of  the  Rev.  John  White, 
a  leading  Puritan,  that  a  large  pait  of 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England  were 
"a  multitude  of  rude,  ungovernable 
persons,  the  very  scum  of  the  land." 
It  is  related  that  a  newly  installed  New 
England  pastor  said  to  a  spinster  par- 
ishioner :  "  I  hope,  madam,  you  believe 
in  total  depravity,"  and  received  the 
prompt  response  :  "  Oh,  parson,  what 
a  tine  doctrine  it  would  be  if  folks  only 
lived  up  to  it."  There  was  far  more 
living  up  to  total  depravity  in  early 
New  England  than  most  people  sus- 
pect ;  and  when  one  reads  the  charges 
brought  against  them  by  their  own  min- 
isters, it  is  not  difficult  to  realise  why  the 
New  England  clergy  dwelt  so  much  on 
the  terrors  of  hell ;  one  even  becomes 
sympathetic  with  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman  who  said  with  disgust  that 
"  the  Univeisalists  believe  that  all  men 
will  be  saved  ;  but  we  hope  for  better 
things."  But  whatever  the  first  years 
of  New  England  were,  the  Primer  and 
the  school  were  at  work,  and  what  they 
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did  needs  no  other  monument  than  the      epitaph  may  well  be,  as  was  written  of 
history  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.      Noah  Webster's  Spelling  Book^ 

The  New  England  Primer  is  dead,  but  it      ..  .  ,      .       ....       ^        a       a    ^*  ^«-  #«  *:« 
,.     ,  •   ^      •  I     4.4.1   /:   1 J  J  •4.  It  taught  millions  to  read,  and  not  one  to  sin. 

died  on  a  victorious  battlefield,  and  its  * 

Paul  Leicester  Ford, 


»• 


THE   CHART. 

Where  shall  I  find  my  Light  ? 

Turn  from  another's  track, 
Chasing  the  day,  or  back 
In  caverns  of  yesternight  ; 
Think  not  following  all, 
If,  on  thine  upled  feet. 
Flakes  of  the  phosphor  fall  ! 
Oracles  overhead 
Are  never  again  for  thee. 
Nor  at  a  magian's  knee, 
Under  the  hemlock  tree. 
Burns  the  illumining  word. 

Whence  shall  I  take  my  Law  ? 

Neither  from  sires  nor  sons, 
Nor  the  delivered  ones. 
Holy,  invoked  with  awe. 
Rather  dredge  the  divine 
Out  of  thine  own  poor  dust. 
Feebly  to  speak  and  shine. 
Schools  shall  be  as  they  are  : 
Be  thou  truer,  and  stray 
Alone,  intent,  and  away. 
In  a  savage  wild  to  obey 
A  dim  original  star. 


Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 


THE  QUEST. 

Columbus-like,  I  sailed  into  the  night. 

The  sunset  gold  to  find  : 
Alas  !  'twas  but  the  phantom  of  the  light  ! 

Life's  Indies  lay  behind  ! 


JohnB,  Tabb 
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By  Ian  Maclaren. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE     FEAR     OF 


T  was  the  way  of 

the  Free  Kirk  that 
the  assisting  min- 
ister at  the  Sacra- 
ment should  sit 
behind  the  Com- 
munion Table 
during  the  ser- 
mon, and  the  con- 
gregation, with- 
out giving  the 
faintest  sign  of 
observation,  could  es- 
timate its  effect  on  his 
fate.  When  Doctor 
Driwbiggin  compos- 
ed himself  to  listen  as 
became  a  Church  lead- 
er of  substantial  build 
— his  hands  folded  be- 
fore him  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  far 
window — and  was  so  arrested  by  the 
opening  passage  of  Cunningham's  ser- 
mon on  Justification  by  Faith  that  he 
visibly  started,  and  afterward  sat  side- 
ways with  his  ears  cocked,  Drumtoch- 
ty,  while  doubtful  whether  any  Muir- 
town  man  could  appreciate  the  subtlety 
of  their  minister,  had  a  higher  idea  of 
the  Doctor ;  and  when  the  Free  Kirk 
minister  of  Kildrummie— a  stout  man 
and  given'  to  agricultural  pursuits  — 
went  fast  asleep  under  a  masterly  dis- 
cussion of  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedek, 
Drumtochty's  opinion  of  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  Kildrummie  was  con- 
firmed beyond  argument. 

During  his  ministry  of  more  than 
twenty  years  the  Rabbi  had  never 
preached  at  Drumtochty — being  fearful 
that  he  might  injure  the  minister  who 
invited  him,  or  might  be  so  restricted 
in  time  as  to  lead  astray  by  ill-balanced 
Statements — and  as  the  keenest  curiosity 
would  never  have  induced  any  man  to 
go  from  the  Glen  to  worship  in  another 


parish,  the  Free  Kirk  minister  of  Kil- 
bogie  was  still  unjudged  in  Drumtochty. 
They  were  not  sorry  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity at  last,  for  they  had  suffered  not 
a  little  at  the  hands  of  Kilbogie  in  past 
years,  and  the  coming  event  disturbed 
the  flow  of  business  at  Muirtown  mar- 
ket. 

"  Ye're  tae  hae  the  Doctor  at  laist," 
Mains  said  to  Netherton — letting  the 
luck-penny  on  a  transaction  in  seed- 
corn  stand  over — "an'  a'm  jidgin'  the 
time's  no  been  lost.  He's  plainer  an' 
easier  tae  follow  then  he  wes  at  the 
affgo.  Ma  word" — contemplating  the 
exercise  before  the  Glen — "  but  ye  'ill 
aye  get  eneuch  here  and  there  tae  cairry 
hame."  Which  shows  what  a  man  the 
Rabbi  was,  that  on  the  strength  of  his 
possession  a  parish  like  Kilbogie  could 
speak  after  this  fashion  to  Drumtochty. 

"  He  'ill  hae  a  fair  trial,  Mains" — 
Netherton's  tone  was  distinctly  severe — 
"  an'  mony  a  trial  he's  hed  in  his  day, 
they  say  :  wes't  three  an'  twenty  kirks 
he  preached  in,  afore  ye  took  him  ? 
But  mind  ye,  length's  nae  standard  in 
Drumtochty  ;  na,  na,  it's  no  hoo  muckle 
wind  a  man  hes,  but  what  like  is  the 
stuff  that  comes.  It's  bushels  doon 
bye,  but  it's  wecht  up  bye." 

Any  prejudice  against  the  Rabbi,  cre- 
ated by  the  boasting  of  a  foolish  parish 
not  worthy  of  him,  was  reduced  by  his 
venerable  appearance  before  the  pulpit, 
and  quite  dispelled  by  his  unfeigned 
delight  in  Carmichael's  conduct  of  the 
"  preliminaries."  Twice  he  nodded  ap- 
proval to  the  reading  of  the  hundredth 
Psalm,  and  although  he  stood  with  cov- 
ered face  during  the  prayer,  he  emerged 
full  of  sympathy.  As  his  boy  read  the 
S3d  of  Isaiah  the  old  man  was  moved 
well-nigh  to  tears,  and  on  the  giving 
out  of  the  text  from  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Rabbi  closed  his  eyes 
with  great  expectation  as  one  about  to 
be  fed  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

Carmichael  has  kept  the  sermon  unto 
this  day,  and  as  often  as  he  finds  himself 


•  Copyrighi,  1896,  by  Joho  Watson. 
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growing  hard  or  supercilious,  reads  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  his  hair 
shirt,  to  be  worn  from  time  to  time 
next  his  soul  for  the  wrongness  in  it 
and  the  mischief  it  did.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand how  he  could  have  said  such 
things  on  a  Sacrament  morning  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Rabbi,  but  indeed 
they  were  inevitable.  When  two  tides 
meet  there  is  ever  a  cruel  commotion 
and  ships  are  apt  to  be  dashed  on  the 
locks,  and  Carmichael's  mind  was  in  a 
**jabble*'  that  day.  The  new  culture, 
with  its  wider  views  of  God  and  man, 
was  fighting  with  the  robust  Calvinism 
in  which  every  Scot  is  saturated,  and 
the  result  was  neither  peace  nor  charity. 
Peisonally  the  lad  was  kindly  and  good- 
natured,  intellectually  he  had  become 
arrogant,  intolerant,  acrid,  flinging  out 
at  old-fashioned  views,  giving  quite  un- 
necessary challenges,  arguing  with  im- 
aginary antagonists.  It  has  ever  seemed 
to  me,  although  I  suppose  that  history 
is  against  me,  that  if  it  be  laid  on  any 
one  to  advocate  a  new  view  that  will 
startle  people,  he  ought  of  all  men  to  be 
conciliatory  and  persuasive  ;  but  Car- 
michaei  was,  at  least  in  this  time  of  fer- 
mentation, very  exasperating  and  pug- 
nacious, and  so  he  drove  the  Rabbi  to 
the  only  hard  action  of  his  life,  where- 
in the  old  man  suffered  most,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  his 
death. 

Carmichael,  like  the  Rabbi,  had  in- 
tended to  preach  that  morning  on  the 
love  of  God,  and  thought  he  was  doing 
so  with  some  power.  What  he  did  was 
to  take  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  use 
it  as  a  stick  to  beat  Pharisees  with,  and 
under  Pharisees  he  let  it  be  seen  that  he 
included  every  person  who  still  believed 
in  the  inflexible  action  of  the  moral  laws 
and  the  austeie  majesty  of  God.  Many 
good  things  he  no  doubt  said,  but  each 
had  an  edge,  and  it  cut  deeply  into  the 
people  of  the  old  school.  Had  he  seen 
the  Rabbi,  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  continue,  but  he  only 
was  conscious  of  Lachlan  Campbell, 
with  whom  he  had  then  a  feud,  and 
who,  he  imagined,  had  come  to  criticise 
him.  So  he  went  on  his  rasping  way 
that  Sacrament  morning,  as  when  one 
harrows  the  spring  earth  with  iron  teeth, 
exciting  himself  with  every  sentence  to 
fresh  crudities  of  thought  and  extrava- 
gances of  opposition.    But  it  only  flashed 


on  him  that  he  had  spoken  foolishly 
when  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit, 
and  found  the  Rabbi  a  shrunken  figure 
in  his  chair  before  the  Holy  Table. 

Discerning  people,  like  Elspeth  Mac- 
fadyen,  saw  the  whole  tragedy  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  felt  the  pity  of  it 
keenly.  For  a  while  the  Rabbi  waited 
with  fond  confidence — for  was  not  he  to 
hear  the  best- loved  of  his  boys — and  he 
caught  eagerly  at  a  gracious  expression, 
as  if  it  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers. Anything  in  the  line  of  faith 
would  have  pleased  the  Rabbi  that  day, 
who  was  as  a  little  child  and  full  of 
charity,  in  spite  of  his  fierce  doctrines. 
By-and-bye  the  light  died  away  from 
his  eyes  as  when  a  cloud  comes  over  the 
face  of  the  sun  and  the  Glen  grows  cold 
and  dreary.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
was  amazed — looking  at  the  people  and 
questioning  them  what  had  happened 
to  their  minister.  Suddenly  he  flushed 
as  a  person  struck  by  a  friend,  and  then, 
as  one  blow  followed  another,  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  both  hands,  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  his  chair,  till  even 
that  decorous  people  were  almost  shaken 
in  their  attention. 

When  Carmichael  gave  him  the  cup 
in  the  Sacrament  the  Rabbi's  hand 
shook  and  he  spilled  some  drops  of  the 
wine  upon  his  beard,  which  all  that  day 
showed  like  blood  on  the  silvery  white- 
ness. Afterward  he  spoke  in  his  turn 
to  the  communicants,  and  distinguished 
the  true  people  of  God  from  the  multi- 
tude— to  whom  he  held  out  no  hope — 
by  so  many  and  stringent  marks  that 
Donald  Menzies  refused  the  Sacrament 
with  a  lamentable  groan.  And  when 
the  Sacrament  was  over  and  the  time 
came  for  Carmichael  to  shake  hands 
with  the  assisting  minister  in  the  vestry, 
the  Rabbi  had  vanished,  and  he  had  no 
speech  with  him  till  they  went  through 
the  garden  together — very  bleak  it 
seemed  in  the  winter  dusk — unto  the 
sermon  that  closed  the  services  of  the 
day. 

**  God's  hand  is  heavy  in  anger  on  us 
both  this  day,  John,"  and  Carmichael 
was  arrested  by  the  awe  and  sorrow  in 
the  Rabbi's  voice,  **  else  .  .  .  you  had 
not  spoken  as  you  did  this  forenoon, 
nor  would  necessity  be  laid  on  me  to 
speak  ...  as  I  must  this  night. 

**  His  ways  are  all  goodness  and  truth, 
but   they   are   oftentimes   encompassed 
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with  darkness,  and  the  burden  He  has 
laid  on  me  is  .  .  .  almost  more  than  I 
can  bear ;  it  will  be  heavy  for  you 
also. 

**  You  will  drink  the  wine  of  astonish- 
ment this  night,  and  it  will  be  strange 
if  you  do  not  .  .  .  turn  from  the  hand 
that  pours  it  out,  but  you  will  not  re- 
fuse the  truth  or  .  .  .  hate  the  preach- 
er/' and  at  the  vestry  door  the  Rabbi 
looked  wistfully  at  Carmichael. 

During  the  interval  the  la^  had  been 
ill  at  ease,  suspecting  from  the  Rabbi's 
manner  at  the  Table,  and  the  solemnity 
of  his  address,  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  action  sermon,  but  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  the  situation  was 
serious.  It  is  one  of  the  disabilities  of 
good-natured  and  emotional  people, 
without  much  deepness  of  earth,  to  be- 
little the  convictions  and  resolutions  of 
strong  natures,  and  to  suppose  that 
they  can  be  talked  away  by  a  few  pleas- 
ant, coaxing  words. 

The  Rabbi  had  often  yielded  to  Car- 
michael and  his  other  boys  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life — in  meat  and  drink 
othing,  even  unto  the  continuance 
of  his  snulfing.  He  had  been  most 
manageable  and  pliable — as  a  child  in 
their  hands — and  so  Carmichael  was 
quite  confident  that  he  could  make  mat- 
ters right  with  the  old  man  about  a 
question  of  doctrine  as  easily  as  about 
the  duty  of  a  midday  meal.  Certain 
bright  and  superficial  people  will  only 
learn  by  some  solitary  experience  that 
faith  is  reserved  in  friendship,  and  that 
the  most  heroic  souls  are  those  which 
count  all  things  loss — even  the  smile  of 
those  they  love — for  the  eternal.  For 
a  moment  Carmichael  was  shaken  as  if 
a  new  Rabbi  were  before  him  ;  then  he 
remembered  the  study  of  Kilbogie  and 
all  things  that  had  happened  therein, 
and  his  spirits  rose. 

**  How  dare  you  suggest  such  wicked- 
ness. Rabbi,  that  any  of  us  should  ever 
criticise  or  complain  of  anything  you 
say.  Whatever  you  give  us  will  be 
right,  and  do  us  good,  and  in  the 
evening  you  will  tell  me  all  I  said 
wrong." 

Saunderson  looked  at  Carmichael  for 
ten  seconds  as  one  who  has  not  been  un- 
derstood and  sighed.  Then  he  went 
down  the  kirk  after  the  beadle,  and  the 
people  marked  how  he  walked  like  a 
man  who  was  afraid  he  might  fall,  and, 


turning  a  corner,  he  supported  himself 
on  the  end  of  a  pew.  As  he  crept  up 
the  pulpit  stairs  Elspeth  gave  James  a 
look,  and,  although  well  accustomed  to 
the  slowness  of  his  understanding,  was 
amazed  that  he  did  not  catch  the  point. 
Even  a  man  might  have  seen  that  this 
was  not  the  same  minister  that  came  in 
to  the  Sacrament  with  hope  in  his  very 
step. 

*'  A'm  no  here  tae  say  *  that  a  kent 
what  wes  comin'  " — Elspeth,  like  all 
experts,  was  strictly  truthful — **  for  the 
like  o'  that  wes  never  heard  in  Drum- 
tochty,  and  noo  that  Doctor  Saunder- 
son is  awa,  will  never  be  heard  again 
in  Scotland.  A  jaloused  that  vials  vvud 
be  opened  an'  a  wesna  wrung,  but  ma 
certes" — and  that  remarkable  woman 
left  you  to  understand  that  no  words  in 
human  speech  could  even  hint  at  the 
contents  of  the  vials. 

When  the  Rabbi  gave  out  his  text, 
**  Vessels  of  wrath,"  in  a  low,  awestruck 
voice,  Carmichael  began  to  be  afraid, 
but  after  a  little  he  chid  himself  for 
foolishness.  During  half  an  hour  the 
Rabbi  traced  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Sovereignty  through  Holy  Scripture 
with  a  characteristic  wealth  of  allusion 
to  Fathers  ancient  and  reforming,  and 
once  or  twice  he  paused  as  if  he  would 
have  taken  up  certain  matters  at  greater 
length,  but  restrained  himself,  simply 
asserting  the  Pauline  character  of  St. 
Augustine's  thinking,  and  exposing  the 
looseness  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  as  one  hurrying  on 
to  his  destination. 

"  Dear  old  Rabbi" — Carmichael  con- 
gratulated himself  in  his  pew — **  what 
need  he  have  made  so  many  apologies 
for  his  subject  ?  He  is  going  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  he  is  sure  to  say  something 
beautiful  before  he  is  done."  But  he 
was  distinctly  conscious  all  the  same  of 
a  wish  that  the  Rabbi  were  done  and  all 
.  .  .  well,  uncertainty  over.  For  there 
was  a  note  of  anxiety,  almost  of  horror, 
in  the  Rabbi's  voice,  and  he  had  not  let 
the  Fathers  go  so  lightly  unless  under 
severe  constraint.  What  was  it  }  Sure- 
ly he  would  not  attack  their  minister  in 
face  of  his  people.  .  .  .  The  Rabbi  do 
that,  who  was  in  all  his  ways  a  gentle- 
man }  Yet  .  .  .  and  then  the  Rabbi 
abruptly  quitted  historical  exposition 
and  announced  that  he  would  speak  on 
four  heads.     Twice   Carmichael,    from 
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his  corner  behind  the  curtains,  saw  the 
old  man  open  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak, 
and  when  at  last  he  began  he  was  quiv- 
ering visibly,  and  he  had  grasped  the 
outer  corners  of  the  desk  with  such  in- 
tensity that  the  tassels  which  hung 
therefrom^-one  of  the  minor  glories  of 
the  Free  Kirk — were  held  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  the  long  red  tags  escaping 
from  between  his  white  wasted  fingers. 
A  pulpit  lamp  came  between  Carmichael 
and  the  Rabbi's  face,  but  he  could  see 
the  straining  hand,  which  did  not  relax 
till  it  was  lifted  in  the  last  awful  ap- 
peal, and  the  white  and  red  had  a  grue- 
some fascination.  It  seemed  as  if  one 
had  clutched  a  cluster  of  full,  rich,  ten- 
der grapes  and  was  pressing  them  in  an 
agony  till  their  life  ran  out  in  streams 
of  blood  and  dripped  upon  the  heads  of 
the  choir  sitting  beneath,  in  their  fresh, 
hopeful  youth.  And  it  also  came  to 
Carmichael  with  pathetic  conviction 
even  then  that  every  one  was  about  to 
sufler,  but  the  Rabbi  more  than  they 
all  together.  While  the  preacher  was 
strengthening  his  heart  for  the  work 
before  him,  Carmichael's  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  the  landscape  that  he  could 
see  through  the  opposite  window.  The 
ground  sloped  upward  from  the  kirk  to 
a  pine  wood  that  fringed  the  great 
muir,  and  it  was  covered  with  snow  on 
which  the  moon  was  beginning  to  shed 
her  faint,  weird  light.  Within,  the 
light  from  the  upright  lamps  was  fall- 
ing on  the  ruddy,  contented  faces  of 
men  and  women  and  little  children,  but 
without  it  was  one  cold,  merciless  white- 
ness like  unto  the  justice  of  God,  with 
black  shadows  of  judgment. 

**  This  is  the  message  which  I  have  to 
deliver  unto  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  even  as  Jonah  was  sent  to 
Nineveh  after  a  strange  discipline  with 
a  word  of  mercy,  so  am  I  constrained 
against  my  will  to  carry  a  word  of 
searching  and  trembling. 

**  First" — and  between  the  heads  the 
Rabbi  paused  as  one  whose  breath  had 
failed  him — **  every  man  belongs  abso- 
lutely to  God  by  his  creation. 

**  Second.  The  purpose  of  God  about 
each  man  precedes  his  creation. 

"  Third.  Some  are  destined  to  Salva- 
tion, and  some  to  Damnation. 

**  Fourth" — here  the  hard  breathing 
became  a  sob — **  each  man's  lot  is  unto 
theglory  of  God." 


It  was  not  only  skilled  theologians 
like  Lachlan  Campbell  and  Burnbrae, 
but  even  mere  amateurs  who  under- 
stood that  they  were  that  night  to  be 
conducted  to  the  farthest  limit  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  that  whoever  fell  behind 
through  the  hardness  of  the  way,  their 
guide  would  not  flinch. 

As  the  Rabbi  gave  the  people  a  brief 
space  wherein  to  grasp  his  heads  in 
their  significance,  Carmichael  remem- 
bered a  vivid  incident  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Muirtovvn,  when  an  English  evangel- 
ist had  addressed  that  reverend  and 
austere  court  with  exhilarating  confi- 
dence— explaining  the  extreme  simplic- 
ity of  the  Christian  faith,  and  showing 
how  a  minister  ought  to  preach.  Vari- 
ous good  men  were  delighted,  and  asked, 
many  questions  of  the  evangelist — who 
had  kept  a  baby-linen  shop  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  unspoiled  by  the  slight- 
est trace  of  theology — but  the  Rabbi 
arose  and  demolished  his  **  teaching," 
convicting  him  of  heresy  at  every  turn, 
till  there  was  not  left  one  stone  upon 
another. 

"  But  surely  fear  belongs  to  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,"  said  the  un- 
abashed little  man  to  the  Rabbi  after- 
ward. "  *  Rejoice/  you  know,  my 
friend,  *  and  again  I  say  rejoice.'  " 

"  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  such  a 
man  as  I  should  ever  stand  on  the  sea 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  then  this 
tongue  will  be  lifted  with  the  best,  but 
so  long  as  my  feet  are  still  in  the  fear- 
ful pit  it  becometh  me  to  bow  my 
head." 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  in  assur- 
ance ?"  but  already  the  evangelist  was 
quailing  before  the  Rabbi. 

"  Verily  there  is  no  man  that  hath 
not  heard  of  that  precious  gift,  and 
none  who  does  not  covet  it  greatly,  but 
there  be  two  degrees  of  assurance" — 
here  the  Rabbi  looked  sternly  at  the 
happy,  rotund  little  figure — "  and  it  is 
with  the  first  you  must  begin,  and  what 
you  need  to  get  is  assurance  of  your 
damnation." 

One  of  the  boys  read  an  account  of 
this  incident  thinly  veiled — in  a  report- 
ed address  of  the  evangelist,  in  which 
the  Rabbi — being,  as  it  was  inferred, 
beaten  in  scriptural  argument — was 
very  penitent  and  begged  his  teacher's 
pardon  with  streaming  tears.  What 
really  happened  was  different,  and  so 
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nbsolutely  conclusive  that  Doctor  D  ^vv- 
'>isgi"  gave  it  as  his  opinion  '*  that  a 
valuable  lesson  had  been  read  to  unau- 
thorised teachers  of  religion/* 

Carmichael  recognised  the  same  note 
in  the  sermon  and  saw  another  man 
than  he  knew,  as  the  Rabbi,  in  a  low 
voice,  without  heat  or  declamation,  with 
frequent  pauses  and  laboured  breath- 
ing, as  of  one  toiling  up  a  hill,  argued 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  God  ani  the 
utter  helplessness  of  man.  One  hand 
ever  pressed  the  grapes,  but  with  the 
other  the  old  man  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion that  rolled  in  beads  down  his  face. 
A  painful  stillness  fell  on  the  people  as 
they  felt  themselves  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  this  inexorable  net  and 
d tagged  ever  nearer  to  the  abyss.  Car- 
michael, who  had  been  leaning  forward 
in  his  place,  tore  himself  away  fiom 
the  preacher  with  an  effort,  and  moved 
where  he  could  see  the  congregation. 
Campbell  was  drinking  in  every  word 
as  one  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Menzies  was  huddled 
into  a  heap  in  the  top  of  his  pew  as  one 
justly  blasted  by  the  anger  of  the  Eter- 
nal. Men  were  white  beneath  the  tan, 
and  it  was  evident  that  some  of  the 
women  would  soon  fall  a-weeping. 
Children  had  crept  close  to  their  moth- 
ers under  a  vague  sense  of  danger,  and 
a  girl  in  the  choir  watched  the  preacher 
with  dilated  eyeballs,  like  an  animal 
fascinated  by  terror. 

**  It  is  as  a  sword  piercing  the  heart 
to  receive  this  truth,  but  it  is  a  truth 
and  must  be  believed.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  the  past  who  were 
born  and  lived  and  died  and  were 
damned  for  the  glory  of  God.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  day 
who  have  been  born  and  are  living  and 
shall  die  and  be  damned  for  the  glory 
of  God.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  the  future  who  shall  be  born 
and  shall  live  and  shall  die  and  shall  be 
damned  for  the  glory  of  God.  All  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  and  none 
dare  say  nay  nor  change  the  purpose  of 
the  Eternal."  For  some  time  the  oil 
in  the  lamps  had  been  failing — since  the 
Rabbi  had  been  speaking  for  nigh  two 
hours — and  as  he  came  to  an  end  of 
this  passage  the  light  began  to  flicker 
and  die.  First  a  lamp  at  the  end  of 
Burnbrae's  pew  went  out  and  then  an- 
other in  the  front.     The  preacher  made 


as  though  he  would  have  spoken,  but 
was  silent,  and  the  congregation  watched 
four  lamps  sink  into  darkness  at  inter- 
vals of  half  a  minute.  There  only  re- 
mained the  two  pulpit  lamps,  and 
in  their  light  the  people  saw  the 
Rabbi  lift  his  right  hand  for  the  first 
time. 

*'  Shall  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Judge 
...  of  all  the  earth  .  .  .  do  .  .  . 
right?"  The  two  lamps  went  out  to- 
gether, and  a  great  sigh  rose  from  the 
people.  At  the  back  of  the  kirk  a  child 
wailed  and  somewhere  in  the  front  a 
woman's  voice — it  was  never  proved  to 
be  Elspeth  Macfadyen — said  audibly, 
**  God  have  mercy  upon  us.*'  The  Rab- 
bi had  sunk  back  into  the  seat  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
through  the  window  over  his  head  the 
moonlight  was  pouring  into  the  churcli 
like  unto  the  far-off  radiance  from  the 
White  Throne. 

When  Carmichael  led  the  Rabbi  into 
the  manse  he  could  feel  the  old  man 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  he 
would  touch  neither  meat  nor  drink, 
nor  would  he  speak  for  a  space. 

**  Aie  you  there,  John  ?" — and  he  put 
out  his  hand  to  Carmichael,  who  had 
placed  him  in  the  big  study  chair,  and 
was  sitting  beside  him  in  silence. 

**  I  dare  not  withdraw  nor  change 
any  word  that  I  spake  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  this  day,  but  ...  it  is  my  in- 
firmity. ...  I  wish  I  had  never  been 
born." 

**  It  was  awful,"  said  Carmichael, 
and  the  Rabbi's  head  again  fell  on  his 
breast. 

"John" — and  Saunderson  looked  up 
— "  I  would  give  ten  thousand  worlds 
to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  that  good  man 
who  conveyed  me  from  Kilbogie  yester- 
day, and  with  whom  I  had  very  pleasant 
fellowship  concerning  the  patience  of 
the  saints. 

"  It  becometh  not  any  human  being 
to  judge  his  neighbour,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  from  many  signs  that  he  was  within 
the  election  of  God,  and  even  as  we 
spoke  of  Polycarp  and  the  martyrs  who 
have  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  it  came  unto  me  with  much 
power,  *  Lo,  here  is  one  beside  you 
whose  name  is  written  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life,  and  who  shall  enter 
through  the  gates  into  the  city  ;  *  and 
g^ace  was  given  me  to  rejoice  in  his 
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joy,  but  I  .  .  .  *' — and  Car- 
mi  chael  could  have  wept  for 
the  despair  in  the  Rabbi's 
voice. 

"  Dear  Rabbi  !" — for  once 
the  confidence  of  youth  was 
titnitten  at  the  sight  of  a  spirit- 
ual conflict  beyond  its  depth 
— "you  are  surely  .  ,  ,  depre- 
ciating yourself,  .  .  .  Burn- 
brae  is  a  good  man,  but  com- 
pared with  you  ...  is  not  this 
like  to  the  depression  of  Eli- 
jah Y'  Carmichael  knew,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  fit  for  such 
work,  and  had  better  have  held 
his  peace. 

"  It  may  be  that  I  under- 
stand the  letter  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture better  than  some  of  God's 
children,  although  I  be  but  a 
babe  even  in  this  poor  know- 
ledge, but  such  gifts  are  only 
as  the  small  dust  of  the  bal- 
ance. He  will  have  mercy 
on  whom  He  will  have  mer- 
cy. 

"John,"  said  the  Rabbt  sud- 
denly, and  with  strong  feeling, 
"  was  it  your  thought  this  night 
as  I  declared  the  sovereignty  of 
God  that  I  judged  myself  of  the 
elect,  and  was  speaking  as  one 
himself  hidden  forever  in  the 
secret  place  of  God  ?" 

"I  .  .  .  did  not  know,"  stam- 
mered Carmichael,  whose  utter 
horror  at  the  unrelenting  ser- 
mon had  only  been  tempered  by 
his  love  for  the  preacher, 

"  You  did  me  wrong,  John,  for  then 
had  I  not  dared  to  speak  at  all  after 
that  fashion  ;  it  is  not  for  a  vessel  of 
mercy  filled  unto  overflowing  with  the 
love  of  God  to  exalt  himself  above 
the  vessels  .  .  .  for  whom  theie  is  no 
mercy.  But  he  may  plead  with  them 
who  are  in  like  case  with  himself  to 
.  .  .  acknowledge  the  Divine  Jus- 
tice. ' ' 

Then  the  pathos  of  the  situation 
overcame  Carmichael,  and  he  went 
over  to  the  bookcase  and  leant  his 
head  against  certain  volumes,  because 
they  were  weighty  and  would  not  yield. 
Next  day  he  noticed  that  one  of  them 
was  a  Latin  Calvin  that  had  travelled 
over  Europe  in  learned  company,  and 
the  other  a  battered  copy  of  Jonathan 


WRESTLINO   IN   DARKNESS   OF  SOUL. 

Edwards  that  had  come  from  the  house 
of  an  Ayrshire  farmer. 

"  Forgive  me  that  I  have  troubled 
you  with  the  concerns  of  my  sout, 
John"— the  Rabbi  could  only  stand 
with  an  effort — "  they  ought  to  be  be- 
tween a  man  and  hi:  God.  There  is  an- 
other work  laid  to  my  hand  for  which 
there  is  no  power  in  me  now.  During 
the  night  I  shall  ask  whether  the  cup 
may  not  pass  from  me,  but  if  not,  the 
will  of  God  be  done." 

Carmichael  slept  but  little,  and  every 
time  he  woke  the  thought  was  heavy 
upon  him  that  on  the  other  side  of  a 
narrow  wail  the  holiest  man  he  knew 
was  wrestling  in  darkness  of  soul,  and 
that  he  had  added  to  the  biterness  of 
the  agony. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THK    WOUNDS  OF    A    FRIEND. 

INTER  has 
certain 
mornings 
which  re- 
deem weeks 
of  miscon- 
duct, when 
the  hoar 
frost  during 
the  night 
h.'i^  rt'Silvered  every 
luiinch  and  braced 
i]]c  snow  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  sun 
rises  in  ruddy 
gih  and  drives 
of  sight  every 
"  and  mist, 
and  moves  all  day 
through  an  expanse  of  unbroken  blue, 
and  is  reflected  from  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  earth  as  from  a  mirror. 
Such  a  sight  calls  a  man  from  sleep 
with  authority,  and  makes  his  blood 
tingle,  and  puts  new  heart  in  him,  and 
banishes  the  troubles  of  the  night. 
Other  mornings  winter  joins  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  principalities  and  powers  to 
daunt  and  crush  the  human  soul.  No 
sun  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  giey  atmos- 
phere casts  down  the  heart,  the  wind 
moans  and  whiStles  in  fitful  gusts,  the 
black  clouds  hang  low  in  threatening 
masses,  now  and  again  a  flake  of  snow 
drifts  in  the  wind.  A  storm  is  near  at 
hand,  not  the  thunder-shower  of  sum- 
mer, with  warm  rain  and  the  kindly  sun 
in  ambush,  but  dark  and  blinding  snow, 
through  which  even  a  gamekeeper  can- 
not see  six  yards,  and  in  which  weary 
travellers  lie  down  to  rest  and  die. 

The  melancholy  of  this  kind  of  day 
had  fallen  on  Saunderson,  whose  face 
was  ashen,  and  who  held  Carmichael's 
iuch  anxious  affection  that  it 
ible  to  enquire  how  he  had 
vould  have  been  a  banality 
ipon  the  weather.  After  the 
Rabbi  had  been  compelled  to  swallow  a 
cup  of  milk  by  way  of  breakfast,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  ready  for  speech. 

"  What  is  it.  Rabbi  ?"  as  soon  as  they 
were  again  settled  in  the  study.  "  If 
you  did  not  .  .  .  like  my  sermon,  tell 
me  at  once.  You  know  that  I  am  one 
of  your  boys,  and  you  ought  to  .  .  . 
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help  me."  Perhaps  it  was  inseparable 
from  his  youth,  with  its  buoj'ancy  and 
self-satisfaction,  and  his  training  in  a 
college  whose  members  only  knew  by 
rumour  of  the  existence  of  other  places 
of  theological  learning,  that  Carmichael 
had  a  distinct  sense  of  humility  and 
charity.  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  scho- 
lastic lore,  of  course  neither  he  nor  more 
than  six  men  in  Scotland  could  have 
met  the  Rabbi  in  the  gate.  With  re- 
gard to  modern  thought,  Carmichael 
knew  that  the  good  Rabbi  had  not 
read  Efce  Homo,  and  was  hardly,  well 
.  .  ,  up  to  date.  He  would  not  for  the 
world  hint  such  a  thing  to  the  dear  old 
man,  or  even  argue  with  him  ;  but  it 
was  flattering  to  remember  that  the  at- 
tack could  be  merely  one  of  blunder- 
busses, in  which  the  modern  thinker 
would  at  last  intervene  and  save  the 
ancient  scholar  from  humiliation. 

•■  Well,  Rabbi  ?■'  and  Carmichael 
tried  to  make  it  easy. 

"  Before  I  say  what  is  on  my  heart, 
John,  you  wili  grant  an  old  man  who 
loves  you  one  favour.  So  far  as  in  you 
lies  you  will  bear  with  me  if  that  which 
I  have  to  say,  and  still  more  that  which 
my  conscience  will  compel  me  to  do,  is 
hard  to  flesh  and  blood." 

■■  Didn't  we  settle  that  last  night  in 
the  vestry  ?"  and  Carmichjiel  was  im- 
patient ;  "  is  it  that  you  do  not  agree 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood ?  We  younger  men  are  resolved 
to  base  Christian  doctrine  on  the  actual 
Scriptures,  and  to  ignore  mere  tradi- 
tion." 

"  An  excellent  rule,  my  dear  friend," 
cried  the  Rabbi,  wonderfully  quickened 
by  the  challenge,  "  and  with  your  per- 
mission and  for  our  mutual  edification 
we  shall  briefly  review  all  passages  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  in  hand — using  the 
original,  as  will  doubtless  be  your  wish, 
and  you  correcting  my  poor  recollec- 
tion." 

About  an  hour  afterward,  and  when 
the  Rabbi  was  only  entering  into  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  Carmichael  made 
the  bitter  discovery — without  the  Rabbi 
having  even  hinted  at  such  a  thing — 
that  his  pet  sermon  was  a  mass  of  boy- 
ish crudities,  and  this  reverse  of  circum- 
stances was  some  excuse  for  his  pettish- 
ness. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
worth  our  time  to  haggle  about  the 
usage  of  Greek  words  to  count  texts : 
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I  ground  my  position  on  the  general 
meaning  of  the  Gospels  and  the  sense 
of  things/'  and  Carmichael  stood  on 
the  hearthrug  in  a  very  superior  atti- 
tude. 

**  Let  that  pass  then,  John,  and  for- 
give me  if  I  appeared  to  battle  about 
words,  as  certain  scholars  of  the  olden 
time  were  fain  to  do,  for  in  truth  it  is 
rather  about  the  hard  duty  before  me 
than  any  imperfection  in  your  teaching 
I  would  speak,"  and  the  Rabbi  glanced 
nervously  at  the  young  minister. 

**  We  are  both  Presbyters  of  Christ's 
Church,  ordained  after  the  order  of 
primitive  times,  and  there  is  laid  on  us 
certain  heavy  charges  and  responsibili- 
ties from  which  we  may  not  shrink,  as 
we  shall  answer  to  the  Lord  at  the  great 
day." 

Carmichael's  humiliation  was  lost  in 
perplexity,  and  he  sat  down,  wondering 
what  the  Rabbi  intended. 

**  If  any  Presbyter  should  see  his 
brother  fall  into  one  of  those  faults  of 
private  life  that  do  beset  us  all  in  our 
present  weakness,  then  he  doth  well 
and  kindly  to  point  it  out  unto  his 
brother  ;  and  if  his  brother  should  de- 
part from  the  faith  as  they  talk  together 
by  the  way,  then  it  is  a  Presbyter's  part 
to  convince  him  of  his  error  and  restore 
him." 

The  Rabbi  cast  an  imploring  glance, 
but  Carmichael  had  still  no  understand- 
ing. 

•*  But  if  one  Presbyter  should  teach 
heresy  to  his  flock  in  the  hearing  of  an- 
other .  .  .  even  though  it  break  the 
other's  heart,  is  not  the  path  of  duty 
fenced  up  on  either  side,  verily  a 
straight,  narrow  way,  and  hard  for  the 
feet  to  tread  ?' ' 

**  You  have  spoken  to  me,  Rabbi,  and 
.  .  .  cleared  yourself " — Carmichael  was 
still  somewhat  sore — **  and  I'll  promise 
not  to  offend  you  again  in  any  action 
sermon." 

**  Albeit  you  intend  it  not  so,  yet  are 
you  making  it  harder  for  me  to  speak. 
.  .  .  See  you  not  .  .  .  that  I  .  .  .  that 
necessity  is  laid  on  me  to  declare  this 
matter  to  my  brother  Presbyters  in 
court  assembled  .  .  .  but  not  in  hearing 
of  the  people  ?"  Then  there  was  a  still- 
ness in  the  room,  and  the  Rabbi,  al- 
though he  had  closed  his  eyes,  was  con- 
scious of  the  amazement  on  the  young 
man's  face. 

*•  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  speaking  very 


slowly,  as  one  taken  utterly  aback, 
*'  that  our  Rabbi  would  come  to  my 
.  .  .  to  the  Sacrament  and  hear  me 
preach,  and  .  .  .  report  me  for  heresy 
to  the  Presbytery  ?  Rabbi,  I  know  we 
don't  agree  about  some  things,  and  per- 
haps I  was  a  little  .  .  .  annoyed  a  few 
minutes  ago  because  you  .  .  .  know 
far  more  than  I  do,  but  that  is  nothing^. 
For  you  to  prosecute  one  of  your  boys 
and  be  the  witness  yourself.  .  .  .  Rab- 
bi, you  can't  mean  it  .  .  .  say  it's  a 
mistake." 

The  old  man  only  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  If  it  were  Dowbiggin  or  .  .  .  any 
man  except  you,  I  wouldn't  care  one 
straw,  rather  enjoy  the  debate,  but  you 
whom  we  have  loved  and  looked  up  to 
and  boasted  about,  why,  it's  like  ...  a 
father  turning  against  his  sons." 

The  Rabbi  made  no  sign. 

"  You  live  too  much  alone.  Rabbi," 
and  Carmichael  began  again  as  the 
sense  of  the  tragedy  grew  on  him,  "  and 
nurse  your  conscience  till  it  gets  over 
tender  ;  no  other  man  would  dream  of 
.  .  .  piosecutinga  .  .  .  fellow-minister 
in  such  circumstances.  You  have  spoken 
to  me  like  a  father,  surely  that  is 
enough,"  and  in  his  honest  heat  the 
young  fellow  knelt  down  by  the  Rabbi's 
chair  and  took  his  hand. 

A  tear  rolled  down  the  Rabbi's  cheek, 
and  he  looked  fondly  at  the  lad. 

"  Your  words  pierce  me  as  sharp 
swords,  John  ;  spare  me,  for  I  can  do 
none  otherwise  ;  all  night  I  wrestled  for 
release,  but  in  vain." 

Carmichael  had  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling,  such  as  befalls  emotional  and 
ill-disciplined  natures  when  they  are 
disappointed  and  mortified. 

"  Very  good.  Doctor  Saunderson" — 
Carmichael  rose  awkwardly  and  stood 
on  the  hearthrug  again,  an  elbow  on 
the  mantelpiece — "  you  must  do  as  you 
please  and  think  right.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  .  .  .  pressed  you  so  far,  but  it  was  on 
grounds  of  our  .  .  .  friendship. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  as  soon  as 
you  can  what  you  propose  to  do  and 
when  you  will  bring  .  .  .  this  matter 
before  the  Presbyter.  My  sermon  was 
fully  written  and  ...  is  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

While  this  cold  rain  beat  on  the  Rab- 
bi's head  he  moved  not,  but  at  its  close 
he  looked  at  Carmichael  with  the  ap- 
peal of  a  dumb  animal  in  his  eyes. 

The  first  meeting  of  Presbytery  \a 
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on  Monday,  but  you  would  no  doubt 
consider  that  too  soon  ;  is  there  any- 
thing about  dates  in  the  oider  of  proced- 
ure for  heresy  ?*'  and  Carmichael  made 
as  though  he  would  go  over  to  the 
shelves  for  a  law  book. 

'*John/'  cried  the  Rabbi — his  voice 
full  of  tears  — rising  and  following  the 
foolish  lad,  **  is  this  all  you  have  in  your 
heart  to  say  unto  me  ?  Surely,  as  I 
stand  before  you,  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
do  this  thing,  for  I  would  rather  cut  off 
my  right  hand. 

*'  God  liath  not  been  pleased  to  give 
me  many  friends,  and  He  only  knows 
how  you  and  the  others  have  comforted 
my  heart.  I  lie  not,  John,  but  speak 
the  truth,  that  there  is  nothing  unto  life 
itself  I  would  not  give  for  your  good, 
who  have  been  as  the  apple  of  my  eye 
unto  me." 

Carmichael  hardened  himself,  torn 
between  a  savage  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Rabbi  was  suffering  for  his 
foolishness  and  an  inclination  of  his  bet- 
ter self  to  respond  to  the  old  man's  love. 

**  If  there  be  a  breach  between  us,  it 
will  not  be  for'  you  as  it  must  be  for 
me.  You  have  many  friends,  and  may 
God  add  unto  them  good  men  and  faith- 
ful, but  I  shall  lose  my  one  earthly  joy 
and  consolation  when  your  feet  are  no 
longer  heard  on  my  threshold  and  your 
face  no  longer  brings  light  to  my  room. 
And,  John,  even  this  thing  which  I  am 
constrained  to  do  is  yet  of  love,  as  .  .  . 
you  shall  confess  one  day.** 

Carmichael's  pride  alone  resisted,  and 
it  was  melting  fast.  Had  he  even  looked 
at  the  dear  face,  he  must  have  given 
way,  but  he  kept  his  shoulder  to  the 
Rabbi,  and  at  that  moment  the  sound 
of  wheels  passing  the  corner  of  the 
manse  gave  him  an  ungracious  way  of 
escape. 

**  That  is  Burnbrae*s  dogcart  .  .  . 
Doctor  Saunderson,  and  1  think  he  will 
not  wish  to  keep  his  horse  standing  in 
the  snow,  so  unless  you  will  stay  all 
night,  as  it's  going  to  drift.  .  .  .  Then 
perhaps  it  would  be  better.  .  .  .  Can 
I  assist  you  in  packing  ?'*  How  formal 
it  all  sounded,  and  he  allowed  the  Rab- 
bi to  go  upstairs  alone,  with  the  result 
that  various  things  of  the  old  man's  are 
in  Carmichael's  house  unto  this  day. 

Another  chance  was  given  the  lad 
when  the  Rabbi  would  have  bidden  him 
good-bye  at  the  door,  beseeching  that 
be  should  not  come  out  into  the  drift, 


and  still  another  when  Burnbrae,  being 
concerned  about  his  passenger's  appear- 
ance, who  seemed  ill  fitted  to  face  a 
storm,  wiapped  him  in  a  plaid  ;  and  he 
had  one  more  when  the  old  man  leant 
out  of  the  dogcart  and  took  Carmichael's 
hand  in  both  of  his,  but  only  said, 
**  God  bless  you  for  all  you've  been  to 
me,  and  forgive  me  for  all  wherein  I 
have  failed  you.*'  And  they  did  not 
meet  again  till  that  never-to-be-foi got- 
ten sederunt  of  the  Free  Kirk  Presby- 
tery of  Muirtown,  when  the  minister  of 
Kilbogie  accused  the  minister  of  Drum- 
tochty  of  teaching  the  Linlathen  heresy 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  a  sermon 
before  the  Sacrament. 

Among  all  the  institutions  of  the 
North  a  Presbytery  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic, and  affords  a  standing  illustra- 
tion of  the  contradictions  of  a  superbly 
logical  people.  It  is  so  anti-cleiical  a 
court  that  for  every  clergyman  there 
must  also  be  a  layman — country  minis- 
ters promising  to  bring  in  their  elder 
for  great  occasions,  and  instructing  him 
audibly  how  to  vote — and  so  fiercely 
clerical  that  if  the  most  pious  and  intel- 
ligent elder  dared  to  administer  a  sacra- 
ment he  would  be  at  once  tried  and  cen- 
sured for  sacrilege.  So  careful  is  a 
Presbytery  to  prevent  the  beginnings  of 
Papacy  that  it  insists  upon  each  of  its 
members  occupying  the  chair  in  turn, 
and  dismisses  him  again  into  private 
life  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  his  du- 
ties, but  so  imbued  is  it  with  the  idea  of 
authority  that  whatever  decision  may 
be  given  by  some  lad  of  twenty-five  in 
the  chair — duly  instructed,  however,  by 
the  clerk  below — will  be  rigidly  obeyed. 
When  a  Presbytery  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  it  dearly  loves  to  pass  a  general 
condemnation  on  sacerdotalism,  in  which 
the  tyranny  of  prelates  and  the  foolish- 
ness of  vestments  will  be  fully  exposed, 
but  a  Presbytery  wields  a  power  at 
which  a  bishop's  hair  would  stand  on 
end,  and  Doctor  Dowbiggin  once  made 
Carmichael  leave  the  Communion  Table 
and  go  into  the  vestry  to  put  on  his 
bands. 

When  a  Presbytery  is  in  its  lighter 
moods,  it  gives  itself  to  points  of  order 
with  a  skill  and  relish  beyond  the  South- 
ern imagination.  It  did  not  matter  how 
harmless,  even  infantile,  might  be  the 
proposal  placed  before  the  court  by 
such  a  man  as  MacWheep  of  Pitscourie, 
he  would  hardly  have  got  past  an  apol- 
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ogy  for  his  presumption  in  venturing  to 
speak  at  all,  before  a  member  of  Pres- 
bytery— who  had  reduced  his  congrega- 
tion to  an  irreducible  minimum  by  the 
woo'Jenness  of  his  preaching — would 
enquire  whether  the  speech  of  "  our  es- 
teemed bi other  was  not  ultra  vires'*  or 
something  else  as  awful.  MacWheep 
would  at  once  sit  down  with  the  air  of 
one  taken  red-handed  in  crime,  and  the 
court  would  debate  the  point  till  every 
authority  had  taken  his  fill,  when  the 
clerk  would  submit  to  the  moderator, 
with  a  fine  blend  of  deference  and  in- 
fallibility, that  Mr.  MacWheep  was  per- 
fectly within  his  rights  ;  and  then,  as 
that  estimable  person  had  lost  any 
thread  he  ever  possessed,  the  Presbytery 
would  pass  to  the  next  business — with 
the  high  spirit  of  men  returning  from  a 
holiday.  Carmichael  used,  indeed,  to 
relate  how  in  a  great  stress  of  business 
some  one  moved  that  the  Presbytery 
should  adjourn  for  dinner,  and  the  court 
aigucd  for  seventy  minutes,  with  many 
precedents,  whether  such  a  motion — 
touching  as  it  did  the  standing  orders — 
could  even  be  discussed,  and  with  an 
unnecessary  prodigality  of  testimony  he 
used  to  give  perorations  which  improved 
with  every  telling. 

The  love  of  law  diffused  through  the 
Presbytery  became  incarnate  in  the 
clerk,  who  was  one  of  the  most  finished 
specimens  of  his  class  in  the  Scottish 
Kirk.  His  sedate  appearance,  bald, 
polished  head,  fringed  with  pure  white 
hair,  shrewd  face,  with  neatly  cut  side 
whiskers,  his  suggestion  of  unerring  ac- 
curacy and  inexhaustible  memory,  his 
attitude  for  exposition — holding  his 
glasses  in  his  left  hand  and  enforcing 
his  decision  with  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand — carried  conviction  even  to 
the  most  disorderly.  Ecclesiastical 
radicals,  boiling  over  with  new  schemes 
and  boasting  to  admiring  circles  of  Mac- 
Wheeps  that  they  would  not  be  brow- 
beaten by  red  tape  officials,  would  be- 
come ungrammatical  before  that  firm 
gaze,  and  end  in  abject  surrender.  Self- 
contained  and  self-sufficing,  the  clerk 
took  no  part  in  debate,  save  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  to  lay  down  the  law,  but 
wrote  his  minutes  unmoved  through  tor- 
rents of  speech  on  every  subject,  from 
the  Sustentation  Fund  to  the  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  and  even 
under  the  picturesque  eloquence  of  for- 
dpi  deputieSi  whom  be  invariably  re- 


quested to  write  their  names  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  On  two  occasions  only  he 
ceased  from  writing  :  when  Dr.  Dow- 
biggin  discussed  a  method  of  procedure 
— then  he  watched  him  over  his  specta- 
cles in  hope  of  a  nice  point  ;  or  when 
some  enthusiastic  brother  would  urge 
the  Presbytery  to  issue  an  injunction  on 
the  sin  of  Sabbath  walking — then  the 
clerk  would  abandon  his  pen  in  visible 
despair,  and  sitting  sideways  on  his 
chair  and  supporting  his  head  by  that 
same  little  finger,  would  face  the  Pres- 
bytery with  an  expression  of  reverent 
curiosity  on  his  face  why  the  Cieator 
was  pleased  to  create  such  a  man.  His 
preaching  was  distinguished  for  orderli- 
ness, and  was  much  sought  after  for 
Fast  days.  It  turned  laigely  on  the 
use  of  prepositions  and  the  scope  of  con- 
junctions, so  that  the  clerk  could  prove 
the  doctrine  of  Vicarious  Sacrifice  from 
''instead,*'  and  Retribution  from  **  as" 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  emphasising  and 
confirming  everything  by  that  wonder- 
ful finger,  which  seemed  to  be  designed 
by  Providence  for  delicate  distinctions, 
just  as  another  man's  fist  served  for 
popular  declamation.  His  pulpit  mas- 
terpiece was  a  lecture  on  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  its  whole  proceed- 
ings were  reviewed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Free  Kirk  Book  of  Order,  and  a  search- 
ing and  edifying  discourse  concluded 
with  two  lessons.  First  :  That  no  ec- 
clesiastical body  can  conduct  its  pro- 
ceedings without  officials.  Second  : 
That  such  men  ought  to  be  accepted  as 
a  special  gift  of  Providence. 

The  general  opinion  among  good  peo- 
ple was  that  the  clerk's  preaching  was 
rather  for  upbuilding  than  arousing,  but 
it  is  still  remembered  by  the  survivors 
of  the  old  Presbytery  that  when  Mac- 
Wheep organised  a  conference  on  **  The 
state  of  religion  in  our  congregations," 
and  it  was  meandering  in  strange  direc- 
tions, the  clerk,  who  utilised  such  sea- 
sons for  the  writing  of  letters,  rose  amid 
a  keen  revival  of  interest — it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  detected  an  irregular- 
ity in  the  proceedings — and  offered  his 
contribution.  **  It  did  not  become  him 
to  boast,"  he  said,  "  but  he  had  seen 
marvellous  things  in  his  day  :  under  his 
unworthy  ministry  three  church  officers 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity," 
and  this  experience  was  so  final  that  the 
conference  immediately  closed. 

Times  there  were,  however,  when  the 
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Presbytery  rose  to  its  height  and  was 
invested  with  an  undeniable  spiritual 
dignity.  Its  members,  taken  one  by 
one,  consisted  of  farmers,  shepherds, 
tradesmen,  and  one  or  two  professional 
men,  with  some  twenty  ministers,  only 
two  or  three  of  whom  were  known  be- 
yond their  parishes.  Yet  those  men 
had  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
constituted  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they 
held  their  authority  from  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  they 
bore  themselves  in  spiritual  matters  as 
His  servants.  No  kindly  feeling  of 
neighbourliness  or  any  fear  of  man 
could  hinder  them  from  inquiring  into 
the  religious  condition  of  a  parish  or 
dealing  faithfully  with  an  erring  minis- 
ter. They  had  power  to  ordain,  and 
laid  hands  on  the  bent  head  of  some 
young  probationer  with  much  solem- 
nity ;  they  had  also  power  to  take  away 
the  orders  they  had  given,  and  he  had 
been  hardened  indeed  beyond  hope  who 
could  be  present  and  not  tremble  when 
the  Moderator,  standing  in  his  place, 
with  the  Presbytery  around,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  deposed  an  unworthy  brother 
from  the  holy  ministry.  MacWheep 
was  a  **  cratur,**  and  much  given  to 
twaddle,  but  when  it  was  his  duty  once 
to  rebuke  a  fellow  minister  for  quarrel- 
ling with  his  people,  he  was  delivered 
from  himself,  and  spake  with  such  grave 
wisdom  as  he  has  never  shown  before 
or  since. 

When  the  Presbytery  assembled  to  re- 
ceive a  statement  from  Doctor  Saunder- 
son  **  re  error  in  doctrine  by  a  brother 
Presbyter,"  even  a  stranger  might  have 
noticed  that  its  members  were  weighted 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  al- 
though a  discussion  arose  on  the  attempt 
of  a  desultory  member  to  introduce  a 
deputy  charged  with  the  subject  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes,  yet  it  was  promptly 
squelched  by  the  clerk,  who  intimated, 
with  much  gravity,  that  the  court  had 
met  in  hunc  effectum — viz.,  to  hear  Doc- 
tor Saunderson,  and  that  the  court  could 
not,  in  consistence  with  law,  take  up  any 
other  business,  not  even — here  Carmi- 
chael  professed  to  detect  a  flicker  of  the 
clerkly  eyelids — the  disappearance  of 
the  ten  tribes. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  the  Rabbi 
ever  spoke  in  public,  and  it  is  now 
agreed  that  the  deliverance  was  a  fit 
memorial   of  the  most  learned  scholar 


that  has  been  ever  known  in  those  parts. 
He  began  by  showing  that  Christian 
doctrine  has  taken  various  shapes,  some 
more  and  some  less  in  accordance  with 
the  deposit  of  truth  given  by  Christ  and 
the  holy  Apostles,  and  especially  that 
the  doctrine  of  Grace  had  been  differ- 
ently conceived  by  two  eminent  theolo- 
gians, Calvin  and  Arminius,  and  his  ex- 
position was  so  lucid  that  the  clerk  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  two  systems 
were  understood  by  certain  members  of 
the  court  for  the  first  time  that  day. 
Afterward  the  Rabbi  vindicated  and 
glorified  Calvinism  from  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  from 
the  Fathers,  from  the  Reformation  Di- 
vines, fiom  the  later  creeds,  till  the 
brain  of  the  Presbytery  reeled  through 
the  wealth  of  allusion  and  quotation, 
all  in  the  tongues  of  the  learned.  Then 
he  dealt  with  the  theology  of  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  of  Linlathen,  and  showed  how  it 
was  undermining  the  very  foundations 
of  Calvinism  ;  yet  the  Rabbi  spake  so 
tenderly  of  our  Scottish  Maurice  that 
the  Presbytery  knew  not  whether  it 
ought  to  condemn  Erskine  as  a  heretic 
or  love  him  as  a  saint.  Having  thus 
brought  the  court  face  to  face  with  the 
issues  involved,  the  Rabbi  gave  a  sketch 
of  a  certain  sermon  he  had  heard  while 
assisting  **  a  learned  and  much-beloved 
brother  at  the  Sacrament,"  and  Car- 
michael  was  amazed  at  the  transfigura- 
tion of  his  very  youthful  performance, 
which  now  figured  as  a  profound  and 
edifying  discourse,  for  whose  excellent 
qualities  the  speaker  had  not  adequate 
words.  This  fine  discourse  was,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  degree  marred  by  an 
unfortunate,  no  doubt  temporary,  lean- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
whose  beautiful  piety,  which  was  to 
himself  in  his  worldliness  and  unprofita- 
bleness a  salutary  rebuke,  had  exercised 
its  just  fascination  upon  his  much  more 
spiritual  brother.  Finally  the  Rabbi 
left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, declaring  that  he  had  cleared 
his  conscience,  and  that  the  minister 
was  one — here  he  was  painfully  over- 
come— dear  to  him  as  a  son,  and  to 
whose  many  labours  and  singular  graces 
he  could  bear  full  testimony,  the  Rev. 
John  Carmichael,  of  Drumtochty.  The 
Presbytery  was  slow  and  pedantic,  but 
was  not  insensible  to  a  spiritual  situa- 
tion, and  there  was  a  murmur  of  sym- 
pathy when  the  Rabbi  sat  down — much 
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exhausted,  and  never  having 
allowed  himself  to  look  once  at 
Carniichael. 

Then  arose  a  self-made  man, 
who  considered  orthodoxy  and 
capital  to  be  bound  up  together, 
and  especially  identified  any  de- 
parture from  soveieignty  willi 
that  pestilent  form  of  Socialism 
which  demanded  equal  chances 
for  every  man.  lie  was  only  a 
plain  layman,  he  said,  and  per- 
haps he  ought  not  to  speak  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  rev- 
erend gentlemen,  but  he  was 
very  grateful  to  Doctor  Saun- 
derson  for  his  honourable  and 
straightforward  conduct.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  Church 
if  there  were  more  like  him,  and 
he  would  just  like  to  ask  Mr 
CarmichacI  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. Did  he  sign  the  Confes- 
sion ? — that  was  one  ;  and  had 
he  kept  it  ? — that  was  two  ;  and 
the  last  was,  When  did  he  pro- 
pose to  go  ?  He  knew  some- 
thing about  building  contracts, 
and  he  had  heard  of  a  penalty 
when  a  contract  was  broken. 
There  was  just  one  thing  more  he 
would  like  to  say — if  there  was 
less  loose  theology  in  the  pulpit 
there  would  be  more  money  in 
the  plate.  The  shame  of  the  Rabbi  dur- 
ing this  harangue  was  pitiable  to  behold. 

Then  a  stalwart  arose  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
just  escaped  from  a  college  debating  so- 
ciety wished  to  know  what  century  we 
were  living  in,  warned  the  last  speaker 
that  the  progress  of  theological  science 
would  not  be  hindered  by  mercenary 
threats,  advised  Doctor  Saunderson  to 
read  a  certain  German  called  RitschI — 
as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  babe  in 
arms — and  was  refreshing  himself  with 
a  Latin  quotation,  when  the  Rabbi,  in 
utter  absence  of  mind,  corrected  a  false 
quantity  aloud. 

'*  Moderator,"  the  old  man  apologised 
in  much  confusion,  "  I  wot  not  what  I 
did,  and  1  pray  my  reverend  brother, 
whose  interesting  address  I  have  inter- 
rupted by  this  unmannerliness,  to  grant 
me  his  pardon,  for  my  tongue  simply 
obeyed  my  ear."  Which  untoward  in- 
cident brought  the  modern  to  an  end, 
as  by  a  stroke  of  ironical  fate.  It 
1  to  the  clerk  that  little  good  to 


any  one  concerned  was  to  come  out  of 
this  debate,  and  he  signalled  to  Doctor 
Dowbiggin,  with  whom  he  had  dined 
the  night  before,  and  concocted  a  mo- 
tion over  iheir  wine.  Whereupon  that 
astute  man  explained  to  the  couit  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  curtail  the  valuable 
discussion,  from  which  he  personally 
had  derived  much  profit,  but  he  had 
ventured  to  draw  up  a  motion,  simply 
for  the  guidance  of  the  House — it  was 
said  by  the  Rabbi's  boys  that  the  Doc- 
tor's success  as  an  ecclesiastic  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  skilful  use  of  such  phrases 
— and  then  he  read  :  "  Whereas  the 
Church  is  set  in  all  her  couits  for  the 
defence  of  the  truth,  whereas  it  is  re- 
potted that  various  erroneous  doctrines 
are  being  promulgated  in  books  and 
other  public  prints,  whereas  it  has  been 
stated  that  one  of  the  minisleis  of  this 
Presbytery  has  used  words  that  might 
be  supposed  to  give  sanction  to  a  cer- 
tain view  which  appears  to  conflict  with 
statements  contained  in  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  the  Presbytery  of  Muir- 
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town  declares,  first  of  all,  its  unshaken 
adherence  to  the  said  standards,  sec- 
ondly deplores  the  existence  in  any 
quarter  of  notions  contradictory  or  sub- 
versive of  said  standards,  thirdly  thanks 
Doctor  Saunderson  for  the  vigilance  he 
has  shown  in  the  cause  of  sound  doc- 
tiine,  fourthly  calls  upon  all  ministers 
within  the  bounds  to  have  a  care  that 
they  create  no  offence  by  their  teach- 
ing, and  finally  enjoins  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  cultivate  peace  and  charity.*' 


This  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
clerk  and  carried  unanimously — Car- 
michael  being  compelled  to  silence  by 
the  two  wise  men  for  his  own  sake  and 
theirs — and  was  declared  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous victory  both  by  the  self-made 
man  and  the  modern,  which  was  an- 
other tribute  to  the  ecclesiastical  gifts 
of  Doctor  Dowbiggin  and  the  cleik  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Muirtown. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  Shorter's  ** Charlotte  Bront^  and  Her  Circle.'* 


Mr.  Shorter  has  now  completed  his 
long-contemplated  book  on  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Her  Circle^  and  it  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton  in  London,  and  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  in  New  York  during  the 
month  of  October.  For  many  years 
Mr,  Shorter  has  been  an  ardent  student 
of  the  Brontes,  and  has  given  proof  in 
various  ways  of  unusual  sympathy  and 
knowledge.  He  wisely  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  postpone  publication  until  he 
had  exhausted  all  possible  sources  of  in- 
formation. Having  done  so,  he  has  now 
prepared  a  work  which  for  sustained  in- 
terest and  permanent  value  can  have 
very  few  rivals  among  the  books  of  this 
or  any  year. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Shorter's  book 
is  that  it  is  all  original.  Practically 
nothing  has  been  used  that  has  appeared 
anywhere  else.  Although  there  has 
been  a  large  amount  of  Bronte  litera- 
ture, it  may  be  confidently  said  that  the 
only  work  of  permanent  worth  yet  is- 
sued is  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  wonderful  biog- 
raphy, to  the  merits  of  which  Mr.  Short- 
er pays  a  warm  tribute  after  an  investi- 
gation so  thorough  as  to  put  his  judg- 
ment beyond  appeal.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
had  the  assistance  throughout  of  Miss 
Ellen  Nussey*s  large  collection  of  let- 
ters. These  she  used  with  much  judg- 
ment and  very  copiously.  She  had  also 
the  advantage  of  being  a  contemporary, 
and  she  enjoyed  what  was  more  than  an 
acquaintanceship,  though  scarcely  an  in- 
timacy with  Charlotte  Bronte  herself. 
Her  book  was  wiitten  with  the  sanction 
of    Charlotte  Bronte's  father  and  hus- 


band ;  but  they  were  very  little  consult- 
ed in  its  preparation,  and  were  by  no 
means  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Among  the  subsequent  books  on  the 
subject,  perhaps  the  best  known  is  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  VVemyss  Rcid.  Sir 
Thomas,  at  the  time  when  his  book  was 
written,  was  editor  of  the,  Leeds  Mercury^ 
and  he  had  access  to  all  the  manuscripts 
of  Miss  Nussey.  But  these  had  been  so 
well  employed  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  that 
there  was  little  left  to  glean,  and  much 
of  his  volume  is  made  up  of  matter  that 
had  previously  been  published.  The 
main  point  that  is  new  is  the  attempt  to 
show  that  Charlotte  Bronte,  when  in 
Brussels,  fell  in  love  with  M.  Heger, 
her  teacher  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  this 
view  is  at  least  open  to  grave  doubt. 
Another  work  which  gives  many  particu- 
lars of  Branwell  Bronte  by  one  who 
knew  him  is  of  very  little  value,  and  is 
discredited  by  an  attempt  to  make  out 
that  Branwell  Bronte  had  a  hand  in  the 
composition  of  IVu  the  ring  Heights.  Mr. 
Shorter  is  able  to  disprove  this  by  show- 
ing that  Branwell  Bronte  was  never 
aware  that  his  sisters  had  published  any- 
thing. Dr.  Wright's  recently  published 
work  on  The  Brontes  in  Ireland  is  exceed- 
ingly racy  and  graphic  ;  but  Mr.  Short- 
er, who  is  confirmed  in  this  by  Miss 
Nussey  and  Mr.  NichoUs,  the  husband 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  is  unable  to  accept 
it  as  history.  The  other  books  on  the 
subject  are  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Shorter  has 
had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Nussey,  who 
has  opened  to  him  stores  previously 
undisclosed,  besides  at  every  point  aid- 
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ing  him  by  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  her  excellent  judgment. 
He  has  also  obtained  the  very  numerous 
and  valuable  letters  written  by  Miss 
Bronte  to  her  friend  and  **  discoverer," 
Mr.  W.  S.  Williams,  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Company.  These  letters  have 
only  been  very  partially  used  hitherto, 
and  they  are  perhaps  the  best  that  Char- 
lotte ever  wrote.  But  his  main  advan- 
tage has  been  the  possession  of  the  very 
many  manuscripts  by  the  Brontes  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  NichoUs, 
who  survives  in  an  advanced  but  vigor- 
ous old  age.  Mr.  NichoUs  has  in  the 
kindest  manner  placed  his  precious 
stores  at  Mr.  Shorter*s  disposal,  and  has 
supplied  personal  information  of  the  ut- 
most value  and  interest  on  many  dis- 
puted points.  Other  old  friends  of  the 
Brontes  have  come  forward  with  mate- 
rials only  second  in  interest  to  these, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
will  be  the  final  work  on  the  Brontes. 
It  may  be  that  some  documents  are  still 
in  existence  in  the  hands  of  the  H6ger 
family  which  have  not  been  at  the 
biographer's  disposal  ;  and  Charlotte 
Bronte's  publisher,  Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  and  Com- 
pany, is  also  understood  to  possess  a 
number  of  letters.  But  these  two 
sources  excepted,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand where  new  matter  can  now  come 
from.  Mr.  Shorter  has  mainly  made 
use  of  letters,  and  better  reading  could 
not  be  desired.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Charlotte  Bronte  never  wrote  a 
poor  letter,  and  to  my  mind  her  corre- 
spondence gains  much  by  being  printed 
in  full.  She  touches  upon  very  many 
subjects,  personal  and  liteiary,  and  al- 
ways has  something  to  say  that  is  worth 
reading.  The  manusciipt  work  in  poet- 
ry and  fiction  which  Mr.  Shorter  has  be- 
come possessed  of  will  be  utilised  as  far 
as  seems  wise  in  an  edition  of  the  Bronte 
novels  to  be  edited  by  the  present  writ- 
er, and  much  of  it  will  be  found  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  Mr.  Shorter's 
work  is  essentially  of  a  biographical 
kind. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  the  book 
at  the  present  stage,  but  merely  to  give 
impatient  readers  a  foretaste  of  what 
awaits  them.  The  biographer  com- 
mences with  an  elaborate  article  on  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  part  of  which  has  been  already 
published.  He  there  defines  his  own 
relation  and  that  of  his  book  to  Mrs. 


Gaskell's  great  work.  His  first  chapter 
is  on  Patrick  Bronte  and  Maria,  his 
wife.  He  rightly  considers  that  Mrs. 
Gaskell  was  unjust  to  old  Mr.  Bronte, 
and  that  the  stories  about  him  were 
largely  due  to  the  chatter  of  a  dismissed 
servant.  Of  Maria  Bronte,  the  mother 
of  Charlotte,  of  whom  so  little  is  know^n, 
he  gives  nine  letters.  They  will  be  read 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  must  leave 
a  most  favourable  impression.  Mr. 
Bronte  long  survived  his  daughters, 
dying  in  1861  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Mr.  Shorter  prints  his  will,  in  which  he 
leaves  his  property  to  **  my  beloved  and 
esteemed  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Bell  NichoUs,  B.A."  Next  are  discussed 
Charlotte  Bronte's  school  and  governess 
life.  We  have  for  the  first  time  full 
particulars  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  ex- 
periences as  a  governess.  They  are  le- 
lated  mainly  in  letters  to  Miss  Nussey, 
to  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Nussey, 
who  was  one  of  Charlotte's  lovers,  and 
to  Miss  Mercy  Nussey,  and  to  her  sister 
Emily.  Next  is  taken  up  Charlotte 
Bronte's  life  in  that  momentous  period 
of  her  life  which  she  spent  in  Brussels. 
In  this  the  biographer  has  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Laetitia  Wheelright, 
who  was  one  of  Charlotte's  pupils  at 
Brussels.  Miss  Wheelright  has  a  most 
vivid  recollection  of  her  old  teachers, 
of  Charlotte  and  Emily,  and  the  H^gers. 
Miss  Wheelright  entirely  rejects  the 
story  of  Charlotte's  attachment  to  M. 
H6ger.  Miss  Bronte's  second  visit  to 
Brussels  has  been  attributed  to  her  un- 
governable affection  for  her  professor, 
and  the  letter  to  Miss  Nussey  has  been 
quoted  as  if  to  bear  out  this  sugges- 
tion :  **  I  returned  to  Brussels  after 
Anne's  death  against  my  conscience, 
prompted  by  what  then  seemed  an  irre- 
sistible impulse.  I  was  punished  for 
my  selfish  folly  by  a  total  withdrawal 
for  more  than  two  years  of  happiness 
and  peace  of  mind."  But  both  Mr. 
NichoUs  and  Miss  Nussey  testify  that 
this  misgiving  of  Charlotte's  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  left  her  father 
practically  unprotected  from  the  entic- 
ing company  of  a  too  festive  curate. 
He  gave  himself  up  at  this  time  to  a 
very  copious  whiskey-drinking,  from 
which  Charlotte's  home-coming  speed- 
ily rescued  him.  I  think,  however,  that 
there  is  still  some  mystery  resting  over 
this  period.  The  evidence  against 
Charlotte  and  her  friends  is  furnished 
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by  her  own  books.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  feeling  so  passionately  ex- 
pressed in  them  had  nothing  correspond- 
ing in  Charlotte's  mind,  and  there  the 
question  must  be  left.  Singularly  in- 
teresting are  the  letters  written  during 
this  period  to  Emily  Bronte,  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  perhaps,  that  which  de- 
scribes her  making  a  confession  to  a 
priest  in  Brussels  Cathedral. 

The  chapter  on  Patrick  Branwell 
Bronte  may  be  passed  over.  It  is  full 
and  thorough,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Branwell  was  in  every  way  a  worthless 
character.  His  stories  about  his  con- 
quests were  unmitigated  lies  ;  his  at- 
tempts at  prose  and  poetry  were  ridicu- 
lous, and  he  destroyed  what  faculties 
he  had  by  drinking  and  opium.  Far 
more  important  is  the  chapter  on  that 
wonderful  and  lonely  genius,  Emily 
Bronte  There  is  little  of  Emily's  man- 
uscript extant  ;  almost  everything  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  heart- 
broken sister  who  survived  her.  But  I 
have  a  number  of  her  poems  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  Mr.  Shorter  gives 
many  particulars  of  profound  interest, 
especially  two  papers  written  by  Emily 
and  Anne,  to  be  opened  four  years  after. 
The  first,  dated  July  30th,  1841,  is  by 
Emily,  and  commences  : 

**  It  is  Friday  evening  near  nine  o'clock — wild 
rainy  weather.  1  am  seated  in  the  dining-room 
store,  having  just  concluded  tidying  our  desk 
boxes,  writing  this  document.  Papa  is  in  the  par- 
lour— aunt  upstairs  in  her  room.  She  has  been 
reading  £lackwood*s  Magazine  to  papa." 

Four  years  after,  July  30th,  1845,  Emily 
writes  again  : 

"  My  birthday — showery,  breezy,  cool.  I  am 
twenty-seven   years    old   to-day.     This   morning 


Anne  and  I  opened  the  papers  we  wrote  four 
years  since,  on  my  twenty-third  birthday.  This 
paper  we  intend,  if  all  be  well,  to  open  on  my 
thirtieth — three  years  hence  in  1848.  ' 

The  glimpses  of  Emily's  life  con- 
tained m  her  sister's  letters  before  and 
after  her  death  are  extremely  touching. 
Miss  Nussey  contributes  to  this  chapter 
a  graphic  sketch  of  Emily  as  she  re- 
members her. 

Of  the  gentle  Anne  we  have  a  com- 
paratively full  account.  She  was  a 
sweet  and  winsome  girl,  and  attracted 
even  the  curates — in  fact,  she  herself 
was  partly  attracted  by  one  curate  who 
died  young,  Mr.  Weightman.  I  must 
pass  over  the  chapters  on  Thackeray, 
William  Smith  Williams,  on  Margaret 
Wooler,  on  the  Taylors,  on  the  Curates 
at  Haworth,  on  Literary  Friendships, 
and  much  besides.  Mr.  Shorter  has 
very  wisely  grouped  his  book  round 
Charlotte's  few  friends.  She  had  in- 
deed very  few,  but  on  all  she  left  a 
most  definite  impression.  For  the  first 
time  these  friends  are  fully  commemo- 
rated, and  we  obtain  an  altogether  new 
and  vivid  idea  of  what  they  were,  and 
what  they  were  to  Charlotte.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  disclose  further  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Shorter's  book.  He  has 
done  his  work  with  admirable  taste, 
skill,  and  self-repression,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  many  pages  which  does  not  con- 
tain something  of  enduring  interest. 
His  best  reward  will  be  the  permanent 
association  of  his  name  with  those  of 
the  three  immortal  sisters. 

W,  Robertson  NicolL 
London,  August  25,  1896. 


EMILY    BRONTE. 

Silent  her  harp  of  life  when  winds  blew  soft, 
Too  tensely  strung  to  give  an  echo  forth  ; 
Only  the  storm-winds  shrieking  from  the  north 

Swept  her  soul's  music  upward  and  aloft. 


Robert  Ad^er  Bo7ven. 
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That  M.  de  Goncourt*s  will  would  be 
contested  by  his  relatives  can,  of  course, 
never  have  been  doubted  even  by  the 
testator  himself,  a  prospect  which,  very 
possibly,  afforded  him  some  gratifica- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  whatever — as 
the  French  law  stands — that  the  courts 
will  uphold  the  will,  and  as  French  liti- 
gation is  comparatively  a  cheap  com- 
modity, the  Goncourt  Academy  will 
secure  a  fiist-rate  advertisement  at  a 
nominal  rate.  I  have  calculated  that 
the  entire  cost  to  the  estate  of  the  pro- 
posed litigation — even  if  the  case  is  car- 
ried to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  of  Cas- 
sation— will  not  exceed  ;^3oo.  And  as 
I  have  said,  the  **  send  off*  which  the 
Academic  Goncourt  will  thus  secure  is 
very  cheap  at  the  price. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
will  was  to  be  contested,  an  evening 
newspaper — La  Libert^ — published  a 
copy  of  it  ///  extenso.  The  copy  took  up 
one  whole  page  of  the  four  pages  of 
which  La  Liberti  is  composed.  How 
differently  they  do  things  in  France  ! 
La  Libertd\s  the  organ  of  a  syndicate  of 
financiers,  and  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  financial  and  political  news.  Yet 
such  a  paper  sacrifices,  or  rather  conse- 
crates, one  quarter  of  its  space  to  the 
publication  of  the  will  of  a  mere  literary 
man.  What  would  the  editor  of  a  Lon- 
don financial  organ  say  to  a  proposal  to 
do  likewise,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  literary  man  who  was  never  popu- 
lar and  did  not  sell  well  ?  This  is  only 
another  proof  of  what  I  have  often 
pointed  out,  that  in  France  the  interest 
in  literary  matters  is  paramount,  while 
in  England  it  is  limited  in  the  extreme. 

Certainly  it  was  a  good  thing  to  pub- 
lish M.  de  Goncourt's  will.  It  is,  in  its 
way,  as  good  a  piece  of  prose  as  any 
that  the  late  master  ever  wrote,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  characteristic. 
His  curious  personality  manifests  itself 
in  its  every  sentence.  The  ego  is  en- 
shrined triumphantly  here.  At  the  same 
time  valuable  information  is  given  to 
amateurs  and  collectors  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  deceased  gentleman's 
books  and  art  collections  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  There  are  to  be  eight  sales, 
of  which  three  will  be  of  M.  de  Gon- 
court's  books.     The   first  will   include 


the  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
books,  and  will  figure  as  the  Bibliothigue 
du  dix'huiticine  siecle  des  Goncourt^  iivres^ 
manuscritSy  aittographes.  affiches,  placards^ 
all  the  books  mentioned  and  catalogued 
in  Goncouit's  Maison  d*un  Artiste; 
while  at  the  second  sale  will  be  offered 
at  auction  all  books  on  antiquity,  on  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  foreign  lit- 
erature; etc.  The  third  auction  will  dis- 
pose of  the  **  very  large  collection  of 
books  of  modem  literature  (romantic 
and  *  naturalist*),  almost  all  on  Dutch, 
China,  or  Japan  paper,  and  containing 
a  page  of  the  author's  manuscript."  In 
ordering  these  sales  the  testator  speaks 
of  the  treasures  which  '*  mv  brother  and 
I  spent  our  lives  in  collecting,  to  rescue 
them  from  blind  contempt.** 

I  sincerely  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of 
all  concerned,  but  more  especially  of  M. 
de  Goncourt  liimself,  no  effect  will  be 
given  to  his  wish  that  twenty  years 
hence  the  full  unexpurgated  manuscript 
of  his  Journal  be  published.  What  will 
the  twentieth  century,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  feel  its  strength,  reck  of  the  lit- 
erary squabbles  of  the  century  that  is 
dead?  Schwa ftim  d'rueber!  (a  sponge 
over  all  that)  will  surely  be  the  cry. 
Yet  how  infinitely  pathetic  are  these 
poor  attempts  of  ours  to  eke  out  our  lit- 
tle day  !  Where  Talleyrand,  who  jug- 
gled with  crowns  and  sceptres,  failed, 
how  can  a  Goncourt  hope  to  succeed  ? 

I  cannot  understand  on  what  author- 
ity it  has  been  stated  that  Zola's  popu- 
larity is  waning,  and  that  his  books  are 
no  longer  in  demand.  I  happen  to 
know,  from  the  very  best  source,  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  that  his  books 
have  never  sold  better,  and  that  Rome 
especially  is  in  constant  and  increasing 
demand.  Who  is  it  who  sets  these 
canards  on  the  wing,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose 1 

The  book  of  the  hour  in  Paris — I 
ought  rather  to  say  the  book  of  the  sea- 
son— is  Aphrodite^  by  Pierre  Louys.  It 
is  at  present  in  its  thirty-fifth  edition, 
which  probably  means  that  about  fifteen 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  books  published  at  the 
*'  offices  of  the  Mcrcure  de  France**  which 
have  at  all  appealed  to  the  public.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  Galilean  courtesan  in  the 
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Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  is  written 
in  the  most  beautiful  French  prose  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  delight  to  read.  I 
ought  rather  to  say  that  it  is  written  in 
the  most  beautiful  prose  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  delight  to  listen  to,  for 
when  Pierre  Louys  was  writing  this 
book,  I  used  to  see  him  frequently  either 
at  my  house  or  in  his  beautiful  cham- 
bers in  the  Rue  de  Gretry,  and  he  used 
to  read  me  what  he  had  written,  and  I 
used  to  listen  to  him  with  entire  and 
charmed  attention,  a  thing  that  one  so 
rarely  does  under  such  circumstances. 
Pierre  Louys,  whom  I  used  to  nickname 
Lucien  de  Rubempr^,  for  in  elegance  and 
bearing  he  equalled  him,  is  a  very  young 
man,  barely  twenty-four,  I  should  say. 
He  has  already  published  two  books  of 
poems,  some  translations  from  the  Greek, 
and  a  book  of  prose-pictures  represent- 
•  ed  as  being  a  translation — all  works  of 
true  artistic  metal,  exquisitely  worked. 
A  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
Aphrodite  is  that  much  of  it  was  written 
while  Louys  was  serving  his  time  as  a 
soldier  at  Abbeville,  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  and  mental  suffering.  In- 
deed, after  four  months*  endurance,  his 
health  broke  down  completely,  and  he 
was  liberated  from  further  service  un- 
conditionally. He  used  to  write  to  me 
frequently  in  those  days,  and  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  told  me  that  his  hands  got 
so  cold  from  handling  his  rifle  in  the  bit- 
ter weather  of  that  winter  (1892-93)  that 
he  had  to  keep  them  in  hot  water  for 
hours  before  his  fingers  got  supple 
enough  again  to  hold  his  pen.  He  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  his  surroundings, 
the  coarse  fellowships  and  all  the  priva- 
tions, rendered  doubly  acute  to  him  by 
reason  of  his  fragile  physique.  Yet  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  this 
beautiful  book  was  written,  and  here 
again  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the 
inspiriting  power  of  suffering.  Pierre 
Louys  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Louis, 
who  was  physician  to  Louis  Philippe. 
His  brother  is  a  prominent  official  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  and  is  at  present 
residing  in  Cairo  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Dette  Publique.  Pieire 
Louys  lives  in  the  Rue  de  Gretry,  where 
he  has  chambers  furnished  in  most  ar- 
tistic style,  full  of  rare  books  and  pictures 
and  tapestries.  He  is  a  neo-symbolist 
by  creed  and  3,mong  th^m  faciU  princeps. 
I  hear  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  publication  of  Aphrodite  in 


English.  The  translator  who  can  ren- 
der into  equivalent  English  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  the  original  will  be  a 
very  able  man.  He  will  have  to  be  an 
artist  ! 

I  would  recommend  every  one  of  my 
readers  to  read  Alphonse  Daudet's  ar- 
ticle **  Ultima**  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Revue  de  Paris.  It  is  an  account,  in 
the  form  of  a  diary,  of  the  last  days, 
hours,  and  minutes  of  his  friend,  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt.  It  is  a  chef  d'ceuvre^ 
and  is  all  the  more  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  it  proves  once  more  that  a 
description  of  actual  thinsfs  can  be  as 
much  a  mastei  piece  as  a  desciiption  of 
things  imagined,  that  there  are  occasions 
on  which  the  journalist  may  appear  the 
equal  of  the  poet.  This  is  a  fact  which 
few  English  critics  admit.  In  this  in- 
stance they  will  be  forced  to  do  so. 

**J.  H.  Rosny"  have  been  amusing 
themselves  by  writing  a  fantaisie  scien- 
tifique  entitled  Interplanetary  Communica- 
tion^ in  which  they  desciibe  a  process  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
enabled  to  correspond  with  the  Martians 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  a  subject  which  has 
tempted  most  writers,  but,  except  in  a 
sketch  which  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  a  New  York  paper,  its  possibilities 
for  satirising  our  terrestiial  institutions 
have  been  overlooked,  nor  do  **  J.  H. 
Rosny,**  who  are  bitter  enough  in  all 
conscience,  make  any  use  of  this  possi- 
bility. In  the  American  sketch  to  which 
I  refer,  the  Martians  refuse  to  hold  any 
further  communication  with  us  after  w^e 
have,  with  great  pains,  explained  to 
them  class  distinctions,  capital,  labour, 
pauperism,  capital  punishment,  war, 
and  so  on.  Their  last  signal  to  us  is 
**  Get  civilised.  Renew  communica- 
tions about  3000  years  hence." 

The  name  of  Paul  Arene  is  being  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
fauteuil  at  the  French  Academy.  It  was 
Jean  Richepin  who,  in  a  most  eulogistic 
article  in  Le  Journal ^  first  drew  attention 
to  the  signal  claims  of  this  admirable 
poet  and  prose  writer.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  Paul  Arene,  whose  life 
has  been  alwaysa  very  independent  one, 
would  care  for  the  social  shackles  of  the 
Academy,  or  that  he  would  minimise, 
by  competing,  the  chances  of  the  elec- 
tion of  6mile  Zola,  his  friend. 

Apropos  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Musset  and  George  Sand  being 
now  for  the  first  time  published,  and 
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the  objections  made  in  some  quarters  to 
this  feeding  of  la  chronique  scandaieuse, 
Jean  Richepin  has  recently  expressed 
himself  in  his  usual  sledge-hammer 
style  :  '*  If  I  were  to  learn  to  morrow,** 
he  exclaims,  *'  that  Cervantes  was  a 
swindler,  Molieie  a  ruffian,  and  Shake- 
speare a  murderer — well,  and  what 
then  ?  It  would  not  diminish  my  ad- 
miration and  love  for  them  by  one  iota. 
I  will  say  more.  Between  Shakespeare, 
murderer,  but  Shakespeare,  and  V^cxx- 
diet,  a  respectable  man,  but  Pecuchet, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  second  in  giving 
my  preference  to  Shakespeare.  Well, 
and  what  about  it  ?"  These  views  do  not 
obtain  in  England,  where  we  make  the 
artist  suffer  for  the  private  individual, 
and  despise  Marlowe  and  Poc  because 
they  drank.  This  posthumous  corie- 
spondence,  by  the  way,  is  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Revu^  de  Paris. 

A  few  days  ago  there  died  at  Orsay  a 
lady  writer  who,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
considered  the  best  French  authority  on 
foreign  literatuie.     This   was  Madame 


Camille  Selden.  who  for  years  contribut- 
ed as  literary  critic  and  feuilUtoniste  to 
the  old  Journal  des  DSats.  With  her 
disappears  the  last  critic  of  the  old 
school,  and  hteiary  criticism  in  France 
w^ill  now  exclusively  emanate  from  the 
publishers'  clerks,  whose ///W^  d  ins/rer 
accompanies  every  book  sent  out  to  the 
press. 

A  certain  prejudice  against  w^omen ' 
writers  still  exists  in  Fiance,  and  this 
explains  why  most  ladies  there  write 
under  male  pseudonyms.  Thus  we  have 
Henry  Greville,  with  her  sixty  novels, 
J.  Maini,  Georges  de  Peyrebrune,  e  tutte 
quatite.  Severine,  Madame  Daudet,  and 
Madame  Adam  have  moie  courage. 
The  first,  by  the  way,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  song  of  triumph  on  the  success 
of  women  in  the  field  of  literature. 
"The  battle  against  prejudice,"  she 
ciies,  *'  is  won.  Prejudice  is  dead,  the 
good  writers  of  our  sex  have  killed  it.** 

Robert  II.  Sherard, 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


LINES. 

I  explain  the  silvered  path  of  a  ship  at  night, 

The  sweep  of  each  sad,  lost  wave. 

The  dwindling  boom  of  the  steel  thing's  striving, 

The  little  cry  of  a  man  to  a  man, 

A  shadow  falling  across  thb^grever  night. 

And  the  sinking  of  the  small  star. 

Then  the  waste,  the  far  waste  of  waters 
And  the  soft  lashing  of  black  waves 
For  long  and  in  loneliness. 

Remember,  thou,  O  ship  of  love  ! 
Thou  lea  vest  a  far  waste  of  waters 
And  the  soft  lashing  of  black  waves 
For  long  and  in  loneliness. 


Stephen  Crane, 
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BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS  AT  SEA. 

A  Rhapsody. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  night  is  not  yet  born. 

This  moment  of  moments,  white  with  eternity,  set 
'Twixt  the  sands  of  time,  hath  been  given  of  God 
To  thee  and  me.  Beloved,  thee  and  me  ! 

For,  thou  and  I,  alone  together,  float 
On  a  crystal  sea,  an  airy  emerald, 
'Neath  a  sky  like  the  soul  of  a  chrysoprase, 
With  a  glory  of  ruby  and  topaz,  left 
Where  the  sun  smiled,  dying,  an  hour  ago. 

There  is  only  one  star  in  the  sky  ! 
For  the  workaday  world  with  its  heat  and  its  toil 
Is  banished  from  earth,  and  the  Sabbath  is  not  yet  bom. 
But  we  need  no  glory  of  sun  or  moon 
To  lighten  our  souls,  where  love  foiever  shines  ! 

A  moment  of  moments,  white  with  eternity,  set 

*Twixt  the  sands  of  time,  hath  been  given  of  God 

To  thee  and  me.  Beloved,  thee  and  me. 

Another  star  !     Another  moment,  given 

To  us  who  have  !     A  wind  upon  the  sea 

Wakes  the  young  wavelets  into  foam  ;  a  sail 

Beyond  the  harbour,  gleams  and  vanishes. 

Dost  thou  remember  still  the  light  of  earth  ? 
The  sunlight  slanting  on  the  low  white  walls 
Of  home,  and  creeping  ever  higher  as  it  died  ? 

That  death  is  past,  and  I  am  still  with  thee  ! 

A  moment  of  moments,  white  with  eternity,  set 
'Twixt  the  sands  of  time,  hath  been  given  of  God 
To  thee  and  me,  Beloved,  thee  and  me  ! 

A  world  of  stars  in  the  sky  and  the  sea, 

The  Sabbath  is  well  begun 
The  wind  blows  keener,  the  lithe  mast  bends, 

The  harbour  is  close  at  hand. 
See  the  red  light  flame  fitfully  ! 
It  marks  man's  care  for  men  ; 
A  longer,  steadier  radiance  makes 
A  pathway  to  the  lighted  pier. 

Our  moment  of  moments,  love,  hath  passed  ; 

There  but  remain  God's  Sabbath,  Love  arid  Home  ; 
Aye  !  and  the  memory  of  that  moment,  once — 
Once  and  forevermore  both  thine  and  mine. 

A  moment  of  moments,  white  with  eternity,  set 

'Twixt  the  sands  of  time,  and  forever  given  of  God 

To  thee  and  me,  Beloved,  thee  and  me. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods, 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY.* 

The  successive  deaths  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLennan,  of  his  brother,  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lennan, and  of  Professor  Robertson 
Smith,  have  left  Mr.  Arthur  Piatt  sur- 
viving editor  of  Mr.  McLennan*s  le- 
mains.  They  are  brouillons  and  collec- 
tions for  his  work  on  the  Origins  of  the 
Modern  Family.  By  his  Primitive  Mar- 
riage^ his  essays  on  Totemism,  and  his 
first  series  of  Studies ^  Mr.  McLennan 
had  practically  ovei  thrown  the  old  idea, 
the*  idea  of  Aristotle  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  that  Society,  on  the  whole,  be- 
gan in  the  Patriarchal  Family,  the  hus- 
band, his  wife  (or  wives)  and  their  chil- 
dren. Mr.  McLennan's  theory  starts 
from  something  like  promiscuity  ;  there- 
on (owing  to  scarcity  of  women)  follows 
polyandry  of  various  types,  and  kinship 
reckoned  in  the  female  line  ;  slowly  and 
by  degrees  Paternity  is  recognised,  and 
the  Patria  Potestas,  with  Agnation,  fol- 
lows, at  least  in  some  regions.  Mr. 
McLennan  also  discovered  Totemism, 
or  recognition  of  common  descent,  in  a 
set  of  kindred,  from  some  plant,  animal, 
or  natural  object,  as  the  most  archaic 
known  way  of  counting  kin.  Again,  he 
showed  that  the  earliest  form  of  **  for- 
bidden degrees*'  in  marriage  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  with  a  person  of 
the  same  Totem  (Exogamy).  Connect- 
ed with  this  law  is  the  custom  of  Cap- 
ture in  marriage.  A  man  may  not 
marry  a  woman  of  his  Totem,  and  has 
to  steal  a  bride  from  a  kindred  ex 
hypothesi  hostile  ;  the  symbol  of  Capture 
survives  after  there  is  no  real  need  for  it. 

In  this  crowd  of  topics,  let  us  choose 
one,  the  Origin  of  Forbidden  Degrees 
in  the  law  of  Exogamy.  Why  must  a 
man  marry  outside  of  his  own  Totem 
kin  ?  We  shall  condense  Mr.  McLen- 
nan's  ideas,  and  compare  the  criticism 
of  Westermarck,  that  learned  Finn,  in 
his  History  of  Human  Marriage,  (Sec- 
ond edition.  Macmillan,  1894.)  It  is 
to  be  piemised  that  Westermarck  had 
not  Mr.  McLennan's  present  statement 
before  him. 

The  practice  of  capturing  wives,  in 
the  new  version  of  Mr.   McLennan,  is 

♦  Studies  In  Ancient  History.  By  J.  F.  Mc- 
Lennan.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 


older   than,    and  was  followed   by  the 
law  of  Exogamy. 

But  Totemism,  the  common  cult  of 
this  or  that  object,  the  blood  feud,  in- 
cumbent on  all  men  of  the  same  Totem, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Totem  through 
the  female  line,  were  established  ^'be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  system  of  cap- 
ture or  exogamy.**  Now  to  take  wom- 
en from  a  gioup  of  another  Totem 
would  be  fair,  but  not  to  take  them  from 
a  group  of  the  same  Totem.  A  Bear 
might  steal  a  Bull-woman,  but  might 
not  steal  a  Bear-woman.  To  do  so 
would  be  a  sin  as  well  as  a  crime,  for  it 
could  not  well  be  accomplished  without 
shedding  kindred  blood.  Every  one 
can  see  that,  where  criminal  law  is  en- 
forced by  the  blood  feud,  and  that 
alone,  there  is  an  immense  difficulty  in 
avenging  slayings  within  the  blood-kin. 
To  punish  such  deeds,  in  Greece,  was 
the  part  of  the  Eumenides.  From  pro- 
hibition of  the  capture  of  women  within 
the  blood-kin  came,  finally,  prohibition 
to  marry  within  it.  Capture  itself  arose 
from  scarcity  of  women,  *'  the  kindred 
bands  in  a  group  would  be  unwilling, 
and  unable  even  if  willing,  to  furnish 
one  another  with  wives,  for,  on  the 
hypothesis,  women  were  scarce  with 
them."  Here  we  may  think  that  kin- 
dred, in  the  generosity  of  savages, 
would  stretch  a  point,  just  as  in  the 
matter  of  food,  and  give  each  other 
wives,  though  at  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice. Here,  then,  to  ourselves,  a  very 
weak  point  is  apparent.  Suppose  a 
group  had  no  women  at  all,  and  could 
not  buy  or  borrow,  it  would  necessarily 
steal  wives.  These,  as  captives,  would 
no  longer  be  heads  of  families  (as  they 
would  be  in  a  system  of  female  kin), 
they  would  be  property.  The  husband 
would  sing  : 

"  I  hae  a  wife  o*  my  ain, 

I'll  go  shares  wi'  naebody" — 

Every  one  would  like  a  wife  of  his 
own,  a  captive,  and  the  unions  of  kin- 
dred men  and  women  would  cease  to 
count  as  marriages  at  all.  Marriage, 
real  marriage,  would  be  possible  only 
thiough  capture.  **  Marriage  with  a 
woman  of  the  same  stock  would  be  a 
crime  and  a  sin.     It  would  be  incest." 

But  why,  after  all,  were  women   so 
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scarce  ?  Because  of  an  economical  habit 
of  Female  Infanticide. 

At  this  point  Westermarck's  criticism 
of  Mr.  McLennan *s  theory  may  be  taken 
up.  He  does  not  believe  in  this  preva- 
lence of  female  infanticide.  The  ma- 
ternal instinct  would  be  a  bar,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  also  argues.  On  this  point  Mr. 
McLennan  has  a  separate  chapter  (pp. 
74-112).  Want  and  war,  he  thinks, 
ground  down  mankind  into  a  system  of 
destroying  their  children,  '*  a  policy  of 
despair,*'  yet  a  human  policy.  Beasts 
could  not  have  thought  it  out.  Accom- 
panying this  policy  would  be  means  for 
economising  in  women,  such  as  polyan- 
dry, and  post-Homeric  Greek  vice.  To 
ourselves  it  seems  erroneous  to  argue 
from  the  latter,  where  found,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  systematic  female  infanticide 
in  the  remote  past.  The  mere  fact  that 
Homeric  Greece  is  pure  ;  post-Homeric 
Greece  deeply  guilty,  with  the  contrast 
drawn  by  Tacitus  between  Germany  and 
Rome,  dotme  d, penser,  Mr.  McLennan's 
notes  on  infanticide  deserve  study. 
Still,  one  is  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  practice  was  ever  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  men  steal  wives,  owing  to  scaicity 
of  women,  from  groups  ex  hypothtsi  no 
richer  in  women  than  themselves.  It  is 
too  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  who  eke  out  their  livelihood  by 
taking  in  each  other's  washing.  To  an- 
other branch  of  his  argument,  not  capa- 
ble of  being  discussed  here,  there  is  an 
obvious  and  irrefragable  reply.  Wester- 
marck,  not  having  Mr.  McLennan's  new 
book  before  him,  does  not  touch  on  his 
theory  that  captive  wives,  being  prop- 
erty, were  preferred,  till  kindred  mai- 
riage  became  no  marriage  at  all,  but  a 
sin. 

To  ourselves  it  seems  that  marriage 
within  the  Totem  became  an  offence,  a 
sin,  supernatuially  punished,  as  soon  as 
the  Totem  system  came  into  force.  A 
man  may  not  only  not  kill  his  Totem,  if 
an  animal,  but  he  may  not  lecline  in  its 
shadow,  if  it  is  a  tree,  or,  in  fact,  make 
any  use  of  it  whatever.  This  taboo 
would  necessarily  apply  to  marriage 
with  a  woman  of  his  Totem.  Exogamy 
is  only  part  of  the  Toteniistic  taboo  at 
large,  of  which  the  origin  is  utterly  un- 
known. On  our  scheme,  then.  Exogamy 
is  an  original  part  of  Totemism.  No 
man  may  take  a  woman  of  his  family 
name,  and  of  his  own  crest.  This  is 
the  oldest  form  of  prohibited  degrees. 
Westermarck   argues   that    these    arise 


from  an  instinct  against  amativeness, 
where  a  person  brought  up  with  another 
is  concerned.  This /«j//W/ makes  '*  sex- 
ual love  between  the  nearest  kin  a  psy- 
chical impossibility"  (p.  319).  Thou- 
sands of  years  of  custom  have  now  pro- 
duced something  like  this  instinct,  hap- 
pily, but  what  is  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom ?  The  oldest  known  law  does  not 
forbid  love  between  two  persons  brought 
up  together,  if  they  be  of  different  To- 
tems. A  man  may  marry  his  father's 
daughter  by  a  woman  who  is  not  his 
mother,  nor  of  her  Totem.  Had  the  in- 
stinct been  what  Westermarck  supposes, 
the  exogamous  law,  in  which  it  ex- 
piessed  itself,  would  not  have  been  the 
Totemistic  prohibition,  which  permits 
marriage  with  a  paternal  aunt,  or  pa- 
ternal half-sister.  Thus  we  cannot 
agree  either  with  Mr.  McLennan,  or 
with  Westermarck.  The  origin  of  Ex- 
ogamy is  lost  in  that  unknown  condition 
of  affairs  which  produced  the  Totemis- 
tic taboo  in  general.  As  society  ad- 
vances, and  kinship  is  reckoned  in  the 
civilised  way,  the  exogamous  rule  is 
modified,  till  it  becomes  the  system  of 
prohibited  degrees  between  persons 
nearly  related  by  blood  on  either  the 
male  or  female  side.  It  has  seemed  bet- 
ter to  argue  one  problem  out,  than  to 
state  all  the  questions  raised  in  this 
valuable  fragment.  Among  the  best 
chapters  are  the  younger  McLennan's 
criticism  of  the  evidence  about  Austra- 
lian marriage  1  iws,  and  the  elder  broth- 
er's remarks  on  the  validity  of  anthropo- 
logical evidence  in  general.  The  letter 
to  Mr.  Darwin  on  original  promiscuity, 
and  the  studies  of  marriage  among  va- 
rious races,  also  deseive  attention.  The 
old  (1869)  essays  on  Totemism  aie  re- 
printed ;  they  are  the  first  steps  in  a 
new  field,  now  much  more  completely 
explored,  in  the  light  of  much  belter 
evidence — especially  for  the  classical 
territoiy.  It  is  natuial  to  end  with  an 
expression  of  regret  for  the  long  illness 
and  eaily  death  which  deprived  prehis- 
torical  science  of  its  most  brilliant  and 
most  original  exponent. 

Andrew  Lang, 


RICHELIEU.* 

This  volume  auspiciously  inaugurates 
a  Series  on  Foreign  Statesmen  planned 
as  a  supplement  to  the  **  Twelve  English 

•Richelieu.     By  Richard  Lodge.     New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Co.     75  cts. 
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Statesmen,**  most  of  which  achieved  a 
solid  success.  And  deservedly  ;  for  they 
appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  intelligent  read- 
ers, who  wish  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion for  a  while  upon  a  great  historical 
figure,  but  find  the  article  in  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  too  cold  and  tech- 
nical, and  the  traditional  **  Life  and 
Times"  or  **  Life  and  Letters,"  in  many 
volumes,  a  distraction  rather  than  a 
help.  The  present  work  is  almost  a 
model  of  short  biography.  It  com- 
presses a  great  volume  of  matter  into 
very  small  compass,  and  that  less  by 
brevity  of  style  than  by  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject.  We  fail  to  remem- 
ber anything  of  importance  which  could 
have  been  added  to  the  book  anywhere, 
save  as  extra  illustration  or  mere  em- 
bellishment ;  no  point  has  been  neglect- 
ed or  has  been  over-laboured.  This  is 
high  praise,  but  it  is  such  a  comfoit  to 
find  one's  way  about  in  a  tangled  sub- 
ject without  having  to  grope,  and  Pro- 
fessor Lodge  has  cut  for  us  a  clear  path 
through  those  perplexing  wars  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  period.  To  tell  the  truth, 
they  are  not,  they  never  ought  to  be, 
very  interesting  to  the  philosopher ; 
triple  duels  are  slow  affairs  ;  it  was  but 
a  shifting,  temporising  inter-play  of 
policy  between  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Empire  (England  being  effaced),  with 
no  great  principle,  no  supreme  effort  to 
dignify  it.  The  negotiations  and  the 
campaigns  somehow  strike  us  as  being 
mainly  got  up  to  find  work  and  pay  for 
professional  warriors  and  diplomatists, 
and  so  they  were.  Here  and  there  was 
a  statesman — Richelieu  was  one — who 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  tried  to  go 
straight  for  it,  but  the  tortuous,  jealous, 
hedging  spirit  of  the  times  was  too 
strong  for  them.  Yet  Richelieu  em- 
ployed such  tools  and  manipulated  such 
forces  as  the  period  afforded  so  pa- 
tiently and  adroitly  as  to  achieve  almost 
complete  success.  His  triumph  was  cut 
short  in  1642  ;  had  he  survived  in  power 
and  vigour  ten  years  longer,  he  would 
doubtless  have  written  his  name  large 
in  our  English  annals.  On  one  side  or 
the  other  he  would  have  intervened  ; 
posed  as  the  arbiter  and  saviour  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  Protectorate  might  never  have 
been,  or  might  have  been  tolerated  as  a 
protected  Protectorate.  For  if  only 
Spain  and  the  Empire  could  be  made 
easy  (and  neither  cared  much  about 
England  in  itself),  Richelieu  could  have 
rallied   the   Protestant   Powers  with  a 


plausible  call  to  intervention,  and  re- 
modelled England  much  as  he  chose, 
either  as  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 
Cromwell  he  certainly  would  not  have 
set  up,  but  pulled  down  very  effectual- 
ly ;  Richelieu  knew  better  how  to  choose 
his  tools.  One  almost  regrets  that  these 
giants  were  not  destined  to  a  life  and 
death  struggle  ;  it  would  have  been  a 
grand  display,  though  the  result  could 
hardly  have  been  doubtful.  In  compar- 
ing the  two  men,  so  like  and  unlike,  I 
seem  to  regard  Cromwell  as  a  provincial 
type,  Richelieu  as  almost  cosmopolitan. 
The  one,  a  mere  country  squire,  sets  up 
as  an  amateur  statesman,  and  suddenly 
develops  a  marvellous  latent  capacity 
for  business,  but  his  views  as  they  ex- 
pand are  wanting  in  completeness  and 
harmony  ;  hence  his  work,  great  as  it 
was,  turned  out  an  admitted  failure. 
The  other  seems  naturally  to  inherit  all 
the  traditions  of  European  statecraft  ;  a 
trained  and  sharp-sighted  ecclesiastic, 
he  knew  the  Church,  a  fortiori  he  knew 
the  World  ;  aiming  from  his  early  youth 
at  high  place,  he  at  last  entered  office  a 
man  of  profound  experience  and  ripe 
for  affairs.  Hence  we  find  him  as  the 
arbiter  of  Europe  pre-eminently  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  not  in  the 
least  surprised,  like  Cromwell,  to  find 
himself  there,  perfectly  free  from  pose 
or  self-consciousness,  ever  scanning  the 
political  horizon  with  the  apparently 
careless,  but  penetrating,  untiring  gaze 
of  the  old  pilot.  And  he  succeeded  ;  as 
such  consummate  professionals  always 
will  succeed  if  you  give  them  time, 
whereas  in  the  brilliant  amateur  there 
always  comes  a  reaction  when  the  first 
impetus  has  pushed  him  to  the  front. 

But  naturally  we  turn  with  most  in- 
terest to  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
greatest  of  French  statesmen,  and  here 
Professor  Lodge  does  not  disappoint  us. 
He  points  out  forcibly  the  one  terrible 
blot  in  that  policy,  its  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  financial  reform.  In  spite  of 
everything,  I  feel  convinced  for  my  own 
part  that  Richelieu  must  have  definitely 
planned  a  cleansing  of  the  Augean 
stable,  but  deferred  it  till  he  had  crushed 
the  nobles  and  settled  Europe,  and  that 
he  attempted  no  half  measures,  because 
he  hoped  some  day  to  come  down  upon 
the  harpy-classes  with  a  sudden  root- 
and  branch  reform.  Really  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  opportunity  occurred  for 
such  a  venture  in  his  time,  and  he  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  that  tveN^\  ^^vok 
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would  France  find  a  minister  equal  to 
such  a  task,  a  task  which  every  year 
became  more  gigantic. 

Professor  Lodge  has  gleaned  from 
M.  Hanotaux's  first  instalment  (coming 
down  to  1614)  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  Cardinal's  early  life,  of  which 
the  most  striking  is  the  appalling  job- 
bery by  which  he  obtained  the  mitre 
which,  however,  he  wore  with  deserved 
credit.  As  a  statesman  he  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  his  voluminous  Lettres^ 
Instructions  Diplomatiquts  et  Papiers 
d''Etaty  which  M.  d'Avenel  has  so  care- 
fully edited,  but  the  summary  estimate 
before  us  is  admirably  weighed.  Of 
his  character  less  is  known.  The  zeal 
of  adulators,  the  venom  of  enemies,  the 
impudent  inventions  of  later  novelists 
and  dramatists  have  created  the  motley 
monster  which  in  spite  of  ourselves  we 
call  Richelieu.  But  this  at  least  is  true, 
the  more  we  are  getting  to  know  him 
the  more  we  like  him.  After  all,  the 
chances  are  he  was  distinctly  a  good 
man.  Nothing  leally  bad  in  his  char- 
acter or  acts  has  ever  been  authenti- 
cated. And  putting  aside  all  his  tri- 
umphs over  his  powerful  enemies,  there 
is  something  truly  and  pathetically 
heroic  in  his  long,  desperate  struggle 
with  the  most  formidable  of  all,  his  own 
poor,  worn-out,  agonised  body.  It  beat 
him  in  the  end  ;  but  once  think  of  those 
last  years  of  his,  the  racking  pains,  the 
moribund  languor,  yet  brain  and  body 
ever  goaded  into  energy  by  that  iron 
will — surely  the  great  Cardinal-Duke 
claims  our  reverent  sympathy.  To  his 
memory  Mr.  Lodge  has  reared  one  moie 
monument,  not  the  less  worthy,  because 
in  its  modest  proportions  it  recounts  his 
glorious  history  with  the  brevity  which 
impresses  and  the  judgment  which  con- 
vinces. 

A,  M. 

NEPHELE.* 

He  who  has  written  one  poem  which 
has  appealed  to  thousands  is  a  greater 
poet  than  he  who  has  written  his  thou- 
sands and  appealed  to  none.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis William  Bourdillon*s  little  lyric — 

**  The  nijjht  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
The  day  but  one," 

holds  one  of  the  simplest  yet  most  ex- 
quisite similes  in  the  language. 

*  NeDhel6.     By  Francis  W.  Rourdillon.     New 
York :  New  Amsterdam  Book  Publishing  Co.  $1.00. 


But  one  almost  hesitates  to  touch  with 
criticism  Mr.  Bourdillon's  first  prose 
romance,  NepheU^  the  motif  of  the  book 
is  so  singularly  delicate  and  indefinable. 
In  analysing  a  psychological  study 
one  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  ;  the 
spiritual  experience  is  a  thing  so  per- 
sonal with  the  author,  that  the  leader 
can  neither  affirm  nor  refute.  But  to 
portray  the  association  of  sound  with 
the  spiritual  sense  ;  to  co-mingle  the 
natural  with  the  supernatural  ;  to  an- 
alyse petal  by  petal  that  blossom  of  life 
called  Love,  and  with  so  light  a  touch 
that  its  blush  remains  ;  to  tread  so 
softly  the  aisles  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
that  no  echo  jars  the  reader's  conscious- 
ness— this  is  Mr.  Bourdillon's  danger- 
ous and  difficult  achievement. 

In  his  introduction,  and  under  the 
name  of  his  narrator,  Endymion  Gerard, 
the  author  utters  a  few  trenchant  truths 
about  the  scepticism  of  to-day.  And 
however  loudly  we  may  declare  with 
his  friends,  the  *'  less  wise,"  that  we  do 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  we  do  in  our 
hearts  deplore  that  flaming  sword  of 
science  which  would  close  us  from  the 
young  Eden  of  past  beliefs.  Faith  is 
Love's  first  flower.  It  is  before  the  un- 
known gods  that  our  spirits  bow,  and 
mystery  will  forever  remain  the  keynote 
of  fascination.  This  adroit,  preliminary 
touch  upon  the  vein  of  superstition, 
which  belongs  to  all  imaginative  souls, 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  psychologi- 
cal events  which  follow.  The  story  of 
Nep]ul^\%  no  new  one  ;  *'  the  desire  of 
the  moth  for  the  star;"  the  portrayal 
of  an  elective  affinity.  But  the  main 
attraction  of  the  book  lies  in  the  ex- 
quisitely artful  treatment  of  this  motif. 

The  spiritual  recognition  of  two  beings 
through  a  melody  which  is  manifested 
to  each,  and  which  is  ultimately  recog- 
nised by  Endymion  Gerard  as  descrip- 
tive of  his  soul's  love  for  its  mate  ;  the 
romantic  result  of  this  sub-conscious- 
ness ;  the  discovery  that  his  twin-soul  is 
Nephele  De  Lisle,  the  fiancee  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  and  the  dramatic  culmina- 
tion, when  the  great  sonata  is  performed 
in. public  by  Gerard  and  Nephel6,  all  go 
to  make  up  a  story  of  interest. 

As  a  narrative,  pure  and  simple, 
NfphcU  is  perhaps  more  poetic,  because 
of  the  true  spirit  of  poesy  underlying  it, 
than  if  the  author  had  attempted  a  more 
ambitious  method.  His  diction  is  no- 
ticeably effortless.     Portions  of  the  book 
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recall  Charles  Auchester^  but  with  less  of 
rhapsody,  its  musical  descriptions  being 
not  so  impossible  to  the  general  reader. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Bourdillon's  fine  writing  is 
neither  ferment  nor  frenzy,  but  a  nat- 
ural and  impassioned  expression. 

There  is  little  attempt  at  character 
drawing,  nor  are  the  main  figures 
strongly  individualised  by  what  they 
say  ;  but  here  and  there  they  are  limned 
in  a  few  strokes. 

Of  Nephele  De  Lisle  : 

"  There  was  that  in  her  which  drew  true  words 
from  the  lips,  even  when  talk  was  lightest,  as  the 
magnet  draws  iron  out  of  dust.  ..." 

Again  : 

*'  The  Southern  beauty  of  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair  is  usually  more  mastering  and  impressive, 
while  the  Northern  beauty  of  lighter  hues  is  more 
artistically  lovely.  But  now  and  then,  rare  as  the 
centennial  aloe-bloom,  is  seen  a  face,  fair  as  the 
Orient  dayspring,  in  golden  hair  and  heaven-blue 
eyes,  yet  full  also  of  the  haunting  wistfulness  that 
usually  looks  out  at  us  from  the  depths  of  dark- 
brown  eyes.  ..." 

In  the  consistent  silence  which  forbids 
allusion  to  Gerard's  own  character  there 
is  a  self-analysis  which  is  particularly 
artistic.  We  feel  instinctively  that  the 
hero,  like  Sappho,  is  **  one  with  all 
great  things  forever." 

No  figure  in  the  group  is  heavily 
touched  upon  ;  but  NepheU^  the  central 
light  and  inspiration,  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground, enshrined  upon  a  distance  of 
shadow.  In  telling  the  story  of  his 
love,  Gerard  admits  that  there  are  things 
far  beyond  the  plumb-line  of  the  meta- 
physician. This  is  felt  in  following  the 
musical  flight  of  that  strange  seventh 
sense.  We  listen  with  veiled  gaze  be- 
cause it  is  the  lover,  who  speaks,  but  so 
selfless  a  lover,  that  it  is  evident  that  he 
speaks  at  the  soul's  dictation,  letting 
that  **  lamp  which  is  one  man's  treasure 
be  a  light  to  lighten  many." 

There  is  no  abrupt  precipitation  tow- 
ard a  climax,  but  the  '*  good  hour"  ap- 
proaches as  a  natural  sequence.  So  far 
the  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  a  sus- 
tained note — a  true  note  of  music,  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  beautv.  Because 
of  this  harmony  in  colour  and  tone,  in 
mass,  one  would  wish  that  the  story  had 
not  been  prolonged  beyond  its  climax, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  another 
and  unexpected  character — that  of  the 
priest — had  been  omitted.  One  regrets 
the  further  explanation  and  detail  at 
the  close  respecting  the  heroine,  Nephel6. 


The  spirit  of  beauty  holds  somethings 
inviolate.  There  are  flowers  whose 
hearts  are  never  unveiled  to  the  day  ; 
only  moonlight,  alike  white  and  intangi- 
ble, reveals  them.  There  are  melodies 
which  shall  never  be  sung  ;  only  the 
wind  and  the  sea  suggest  and  interpret 
them.  And  the  delicate,  opaline  hue  of 
the  book  is  in  a  degree  dimmed  toward 
the  end.  The  romance  is  full  of  beauty, 
however — a  beauty  which  should  appeal 
to  the  music-lover.  It  is  full,  too,  of 
high  and  noble  feeling  ;  that  sense, 
finer  than  finite,  which  John  Addington 
Symonds  so  exquisitely  called  **  the  fire 
of   the   soul  which  is   crystallised    for- 


ever. 


Virginia  Woodivard  Cloud, 


THE  PAGET  PAPERS.* 

Sir  Augustus  Paget  reminds  us  over 
and  over  again  that  his  compilation  is 
not  a  history.  In  his  father's  official 
correspondence  there  are  gaps,  and  he 
has  filled  these  with  a  brief  narrative  of 
affairs,  and  has  prefaced  the  account  of 
'  each  diplomatic  mission  by  a  precis  of 
the  European  situation  at  the  moment. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  has  supplied  notes 
which  are  extremely  useful  in  saving 
constant  reference  to  the  general  history 
of  the  period.  We  cannot  complain 
that  no  more  ambitious  plan  has  been 
taken  in  regard  to  this  very  important 
correspondence  ;  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  of  a  younger  generation  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  a  history  of  Europe 
during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic eras  without  frequently  playing 
the  critic  to  the  Ambassador's  point  of 
view  ;  and  this  would  be  unintelligent 
treatment  of  the  material,  which,  right- 
ly regarded,  is  evidence,  not  exposition. 
At  the  same  time  the  editor  has  con- 
trived that  a  book  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  interesting  matter  in  it  should 
be  very  hard  and  distracting  reading. 
The  arrangement  of  the  correspondence 
is  solely  ruled  by  date,  so  that  we  have 
the  letters  to  his  chiefs  (and  theirs  to 
him),  to  the  ministers  at  home,  to  am- 

*  The  Paget  Papers  :  Diplomatic  and  other 
correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Paget,  G.C.B  ,  1794-1807.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  his  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  B. 
Paget,  G.C.B.  With  notes  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green, 
24  portraits,  2  volumes.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $10.00  net. 
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bassadors  at  other  courts,  to  his  parents, 
his  brothers,  his  private  friends,  these, 
severally,  treating  of  the  particular  in- 
ternational difficulty  of  the  moment,  his 
general  views  on  politics,  court  scandals, 
domestic  affairs,  love  stories,  and  pleas- 
ure parties,  all  mixed  in  a  fine  confusion. 
No  great  harm  this  in  many  biographies, 
but  here  the  main  interest  happens  to 
be  the  under  history  of  the  European 
troubles  of  the  time,  and  though  some 
of  the  remainder  we  should  be  sorry  to 
miss,  a  little  classification  would  have 
done  much  for  clearness  and  utility. 
And — though  this  is  a  book  that  is  of 
real  value  to  the  students  of  a  period 
that  has  had  more  students  than  any 
other — of  course,  there  is  no  index. 
There  are  not  even  chapter  headings 
much  more  informative  than  **  Berlin, 
1794-1795,'*  or  *'  Palermo,  1800-1801," 
so  that  should  we  want  to  read  again  his 
references  to  Talleyrand,  or  Gentz,  or 
the  Hamiltons,  or  any  one  else,  we  have 
to  thumb  and  turn  the  pages  till  we  find 
them.     This  is  a  reasonable  grumble. 

Sir  Arthur  Paget  was  ambassador  for 
about  twelve  years,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  judged  by  what  he  had  to  go 
through.  Diplomacy  was  a  battlefield 
then,  when  one  was  sure  to  be  wound- 
ed, and  when  the  reward  of  conscious 
usefulness  was  rarely  forthcoming.  He 
had  his  full  share  of  the  rough  and  hope- 
less work  at  Berlin,  striving  to  keep 
Prussia  up  to  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land ;  at  Munich  in  a  nest  of  intrigues, 
and  raging  at  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
attitude  towaid  Bonaparte  ;  at  Palermo, 
responsible  in  great  measure  for  the 
English  interests  in  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean, working  in  an  atmosphere  of 
distrust,  hindered  on  every  side  by  in- 
capacity and  treachery  ;  at  Vienna, 
where  he  saw  Bonaparte's  power  grow- 
ing every  day  out  of  the  timid  weakness 
he  had  clamoured  against,  till  the  Cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz  made  his  presence  in 
Austria  a  mockery  ;  and  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, where  he  went  on  the  thankless 
task  of  trying  to  induce  the  Turks  to 
give  up  the  French  and  make  peace  with 
Russia.  At  twenty-three  we  find  him 
an  eager,  strenuous,  enthusiastic,  and 
very  precocious  diplomat,  acting  on  his 
own  initiative  in  weighty  affairs,  doing 
his  best  to  prevent  the  marriage  between 
he  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Caro- 
lae,  and  hopeful  of  putting  a  little  force 
"^e  and  manhood   into   the  de- 


moralised state  of  Prussia,  then  feebly 
conducting  a  war  by  English  subsidies. 
We  never  find  the  same  tone  again. 
Though  his  opinions  grew  and  strength- 
ened, and  his  energy  did  not  cease,  his 
later  underthought  is  always  Vanity, 
vanity  !  He  was  a  stickler  for  English 
prestige,  and  outward  respect  he  wrung 
from  the  sulkiest  and  the  most  alienated 
foreign  monarchs  and  ministers — till  he 
was  sent  to  that  quarter  where  the 
Dodger  of  Europe  resides,  who  has  so 
often,  in  his  sleek,  elusive.  Oriental 
way,  defeated  the  plans  of  mightier  na- 
tions than  his  own.  Paget  had  lived  in 
the  princeliest  style  ;  his  country  had 
always  had  at  the  foreign  courts  where 
he  was  representative  a  symbol  of  its 
greatness  in  him.  But  on  his  very  last 
mission — to  the  Dardanelles — he  had  to 
live  on  board  a  wretched  little  frigate, 
which  even  in  stress  of  weather  would 
not  have  been  allowed  shelter  in  port, 
never  an  offer  of  hospitality  having  come 
to  him,  with  a  walk  on  an  uninhabited 
island  for  an  occasional  recreation.  He 
was  an  able,  strong-willed  man  ;  but, 
save  for  a  few  rascals  who  cared  first  for 
their  own  interests,  and  who  enjoyed  the 
situation  as  a  game,  diplomacy  was  a 
poor  profession  for  the  time.  There 
was  no  unity  in  any  nation  that  set  to 
make  a  bargain  with  another.  Mon- 
archs and  courts  and  ministeis  had  not 
made  up  their  minds,  and  the  ambassa- 
dor had.  Very  likely  he  was  not  enough 
a  son  of  his  time  to  be  successful. 
Every  year  brought  him  a  deeper  con- 
viction of  the  cursedness  of  Bonaparte, 
who  was  always  to  him  the  Brigand. 
Napoleon's  success  never  cast  a  glamour 
over  this  sturdy  foe,  whose  soul  was  con- 
sumed with  scorn  for  nations  that  would 
not  resist  him  and  his  claims  to  the 
death.  The  diplomatic  history  of  the 
time  gives  one  a  far  more  disquieting 
picture  than  the  most  sensational  de- 
scription of  the  campaigns.  That  Eu- 
rope lived  through  it  is  a  matter  for 
wonderment  and  hope. 

So  far  as  the  private,  personal  letters 
are  concerned,  far  the  most  entertaining 
are  those  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  first  gentleman  in  Europe  was  in 
his  youth  a  most  effusively  affectionate 
friend,  and  to  **  dearest  Arthur*'  he 
writes  in  the  most  lover-like  terms,  send- 
ing him  frequent  news  of  the  set  of 
which  Paget  was  a  popular  member,  as 
that  they  were  **  still  pretty  bobish^**  and 
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that  '*  the  dinners  at  Carlton  House 
never  forgot  di inking  a  bumper  to  Ar- 
thur." In  an  important  matter  the 
usual  positions  of  piince  and  favourite 
were  reversed  ;  for  George  interested 
himself  tiemendously  in  his  friend's 
love  affairs,  and  was  ready  to  take  any 
pains  to  bring  things  to  a  right  conclu- 
sion. He  had  no  opinion  of  Paget's 
profession,  calling  him  once  **  one  of 
the  sanctioned  spies  and  hidden  lamps 
of  Lord  Grenville,*'  by  way  of  weaning 
him  back  to  England  and  the  company 
of  the  gay  dogs  at  Carlton  House. 
Paget,  indeed,  retired  fiom  diplomacy 
very  early,  homesick  for  England,  and 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  labours. 
After  the  stormy  years,  domesticity  and 
farming  and  yachting  must  have  been 
grateful  to  him.  He  had  had  a  trouble- 
some experience  of  foreign  life,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  quite  ready  to  echo  Lord 
Malmesbury's  woids  of  defiant  patriot- 
ism : 


«< 


An  Englishman  who,  after  a  long  absence 
from  England,  returns  to  it  with  feelings  and  sen- 
timents partial  to  other  countries  and  adverse  to 
his  own,  has  no  real  mind^  is  without  the  powers 
of  discernment  and  plain  easy  comparison,  and 
has  no  title  to  enjoy  the  superior  moral,  political 
and  local  advantages  to  which  he  is  born,  but  of 
which  he  is  insensible  and  unworthy." 


THE  NEW  YORK  GHETTO.* 

One  feels  aceitain  timidity  in  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  a  work  which  has  been 
unreservedly  praised  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  American  critics,  and  by  others 
having  less  authority.  And,  without 
doubt,  Mr.  Cahan*s  book  is  really  re- 
markable in  certain  respects.  It  is  a 
presentation  of  an  alien  and  compara- 
tively unknown  element  of  national  life  ; 
its  types  are  novel,  its  religious  and  so- 
cial characteristics,  its  morals,  manners, 
customs,  and  ideals  are  all  distinctively 
foreign  to  the  native  point  of  view. 
From  this  fresh  material  the  author, 
writing  evidently  out  of  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge,  has  created  a  strange, 
striking,  vivid  picture  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto.  The  principal  characters  are 
curiously  lifelike  :  Yekl — or  **  Jake,"  as 
he  calls  himself  in  America — with  all 
his  repulsiveness,  his  conceit,  humility, 
simplicity,  and  cunning  ;  and   Gitl,  his 

•  Yckl.    By  A.  Cahan.     New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  ft  Company.    $i.oo. 


un- Americanised  wife,  who  awakens  a 
perception  of  the  dislocation  that  many 
poor  souls  must  suffer  on  coming  to  this 
country  which  should  teach  us  larger 
patience  and  charity.  Mrs.  Kavarsky, 
the  meddlesome  neighbour,  with  her 
cynicism,  her  parade  of  new-worldly 
wisdom,  is  a  new  figure  in  fiction  ;  and 
the  various  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en evolved  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sweat-shops  are  not  less  real,  although 
more  familiar.  But  Jake  and  Gitl  stand 
out  from  the  rest,  and  the  scene  between 
them  when  they  meet  at  Ellis  Island  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had  parted  in 
Russia,  years  before,  and  see  each  other 
as  if  they  now  met  for  the  first  time  — 
he,  **  shaved  and  dressed  as  only  young 
workmen  are"  in  the  old  country  ;  she, 
with  the  grotesque  peasant  dress  and 
the  hideous  black  wig  worn  by  Russian 
Jewesses  of  her  station  and  orthodoxy 
— lingers  in  the  memory.  The  aliena- 
tion, arising  mainly  from  this  change  in 
the  husband,  is  true  to  a  larger  life  than 
that  of  any  Ghetto  ;  and  the  author's 
manner  of  portraying  it  conveys  a  pecul- 
iar impression  of  reality  which  the  ab- 
sence of  analysis  accentuates.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  feeling  that — extenuating 
nothing  and  setting  down  naught  in  mal- 
ice— he  has  simply  described  individuals 
and  actual  occurrences,  not  mere  types 
and  typical  events. 

But  in  conceding  that  this  is  realism 
in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  there 
may  fairly  be  question  of  the  work's 
realism  in  a  wider  sense.  Does  Mr. 
Cahan  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  types 
and  phases  of  the  life  of  the  Ghetto 
thus  presented  by  him  ar*e  truly  repre- 
sentative of  his  race  ?  That  it  is  as  sor- 
did, as  selfish,  as  mean,  as  crufel,  as  de- 
graded as  he  has  here  shown  it  to  be  ? 
For  from  beginning  to  end  throughout 
the  work  there  is  not  a  gleam  of  spiritu- 
ality, unselfishness,  or  nobility.  Gitl  is 
the  best,  yet  she  surrenders  her  husband 
to  another  woman  on  the  payment  of  a 
bribe  ;  **  indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  she  felt  herself  far  from  desolate, 
being  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a 
man  who  was  to  take  care  of  her  and  of 
her  child,"  and  she  went  away  from  the 
rabbi's  house,  where  the  divorce  had 
been  granted,  full  of  the  thought  of  the 
store  she  and  her  **  new  man"  were  to 
open  with  the  money  paid  her  by  Jake. 
It  is  a  hideous  showing,  and  repels  the 
reader,  who  misses  what  Mr.  Zangwill's 
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sympathetic  poitrayals  have  revealed — 
that  dignity  of  faith  which  compels  re- 
spect from  Christians  ;  that  helpfulness 
of  each  other  which  shames  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  Gentile.  Nor  is  there  any 
of  the  kind,  subtle  humour  that  takes  the 
sting  out  of  his  frank  revelations  of 
racial  weaknesses.  The  character  of 
Mrs.  Kavarsky  is  essentially  humorous, 
and  there  are  touches  of  humour  all 
through  the  work.  But  it  is  new,  of  an 
unpleasant  kind  ;  bitter  and  rough,  it  has 
somewhat  the  effect  of  accident,  as 
though  it  had  accompanied  these  photo- 
graphs of  the  Ghetto  without  much  per- 
ception of  its  presence  on  the  part  of  the 
pliotographer. 

If,  then,  these  likenesses  and  these 
views  are  reproduced  from  life,  was  it 
wise  to  develop  the  pictures  ?  Can  it  be 
true  that  we  care  much  in  fiction  for 
what  has  so  little  interest  in  life  ?  that 
we  are  attracted  in  literature  by  char- 
acters and  scenes  that  we  would  shiink 
from  in  the  flesh  ?  Are  such  books  ever 
worth  while?  Do  they  serve  any  pui- 
pose,  even  to  amuse  ?  Do  they  do  any 
good  ?  do  they  add  anything  to  litera- 
tuie?  above  all,  are  they  literature? 
The  last  question  is  asked  with  remem- 
brances of  the  difficulties  of  writing  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  with  recognition 
of  the  ease  and  fluency  of  Mr.  Cahan*s 
English.  This  great  ease  and  this  nota- 
ble fluency  seem,  indeed,  to  be  among 
the  rocks  on  which  the  work  splits, 
through  having  too  much  journalistic 
familiarity  and  too  little  literal y  re- 
serve. But  this  is,  of  course,  merely 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  re- 
view, there  being  distinguished  author- 
ity to  the  contrary. 

Nancy  Huston  Banks. 


THE  WASHER  OF  THE  FORD.* 

The  Scottish  Highlander  was  never  a 
-complete  convert  to  the  Chiistian  faith. 
Not  that  he  had  doubts  after  accepting 
it.  Unlike  his  Lowland  neighbour  he 
has  always  been  little  of  a  theologian. 
He  is  not  given  to  forming  little  sects. 
The  wide  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  good  enough  for  him,  or,  if 
not  that,  then,  in  later  days,  strong  un- 
diluted   Calvinism.      The   nanative   of 

*  The  Washer  of  the  Ford.      By  Fiona   Mac- 
leod.     New  York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.     1^1.25. 


the  Christian  story  ;  the  mysteries  of 
the  faith  as  distinguished  from  nice 
doctrinal  subtleties  ;  and  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  have  always  appealed  to 
him  strongly  from  the  fiist.  Even 
Christian  morality  made  its  way  with 
peculiar  ease  among  the  wild  people  on 
certain  diiections  in  compensation  for 
its  total  want  of  success  in  otheis.  But 
Christianity  never  uprooted  the  older 
faiths,  had  to  settle  down,  in  fact,  side 
by  side  with  them  in  the  Highland 
mind,  intermingling  constantly,  and 
with  such  confusion  that  only  the  priest, 
and  maybe  not  even  he,  could  disen- 
tangle the  real  thing.  This  is  a  tiuth 
constantly  met  with  in  all  Celtic  saint 
lore,  in  Highland  folk-loie,  and  in  the 
Highland  mind  to-day,  when  you  reach 
it.  It  is  the  truth  which  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod  has  illustrated  by  her  **  legen- 
dary moralities."  These  aie  neither 
pagan  nor  Christian  ;  they  are  both, 
though  more  one  than  the  other,  and 
lecognised  maybe  as  both  by  the  early 
imagination  in  which  they  grew.  As 
she  says,  **  The  Washer  of  the  Ford 
might  well  have  appeared,  to  a  single 
generation,  now  as  a  terrible  and  som- 
bre pagan  goddess  of  death,  now  as  a 
symbolic  figure  in  the  new  faith,  fore- 
shadowing spiritual  salvation  and  the 
mystery  of  resunection."  Quite  apart 
from  the  beauty  of  the  legends,  they 
are  thus  highly  instructive  as  examples 
of  the  double  working  of  the  human 
mind. 

Almost  any  of  the  stoiies  here  would 
illustrate  this,  but  **  Muime  Chiiosd" 
does  it  as  well  as  any.  The  name  sig- 
nifies the  foster  mother  of  Christ,  and 
was  given  to  St.  Bridget,  of  whom  there 
are  many  legends,  and  bits  of  legends, 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Possibly  they 
will  never  be  more  faithfully  told — the 
faithfulness  touching  the  grotesque  as 
well  as  the  poetical  side — than  in  Miss 
Macleod 's  version.  Bridget  passed  a 
mysteiiously  holy  girlhood  in  lona,  in 
the  Druid  days,  before  the  coming  of 
St.  Colum.  On  a  certain  day  she  wan- 
dered far,  and  came  to  where  the 
heather  was  ever  more  withered  and 
parched,  till  it  passed  into  leaches  of 
desert  sand  with  palm-trees.  Then  a 
voice  reached  her  ear  as  out  of  a  sleep, 
that  of  her  father  Duvach  talking  in  the 
good  Gaelic  of  the  drought  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  man  and  beast  round  the  vil- 
lage of   Bethlehem.      He   tells   Ler  he 
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must  set  off  from  their  home  at  the  inn 
and  journey  to  the  quenchless  well  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Meanwhile  she 
must  g^ve  away  no  drop  of  water  nor 
accommodate  any  one  in  his  absence. 
But  when  days  had  passed  there  came 
to  the  inn  a  tired  man,  and  a  woman 
soon  to  become  a  mother,  riding  on  an 
ass,  Joseph,  a  carpenter  in  Arimathea, 
and  Mary  his  wife.  They,  too,  spoke 
the  sweet  Gaelic  of  the  Isles.  And 
Bridget  saw  something  in  the  woman's 
face  that  made  her  give  them  all  the 
little  water  left  in  the  house,  and 
because  they  were  weary  she  lodged 
them  in  the  stable.  Duvach  comes 
back,  and  full  of  curiosity  about  his 
guests,  goes  to  the  stable,  which  is  like 
•*  a  shell  filled  with  the  fires  of  sunrise.*' 
Pushing  open  the  door,  they  see  Mary 
with  the  Babe  upon  her  knee.  Then 
Bridget  took  Him  in  her  arms,  covering 
Him  with  her  mantle.  So  is  she  known 
as  St.  Bride  of  the  Mantle.  She  nursed 
Him  all  through  the  night,  and  so,  too, 
she  is  known  as  Muime  Chriosd,  the 
foster-mother  of  Christ.  When  she 
woke  the  holy  company  were  gone. 
But  the  power  of  miracle  was  on  her  ; 
she  did  wonderful  things.  Going  out 
of  the  city  she  followed  in  the  moon- 
light the  footprints  of  a  woman  and 
child.  All  night  she  walked,  never 
weary,  yet  never  seeing  any  figures, 
though  the  steps  were  newly  made.  At 
last  they  stopped,  and  she  saw  the  lights 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  wind  stirring 
among  the  olives  smelt  of  heather,  and 
rustled  in  the  bracken.  The  lights  of 
the  holy  city  faded.  She  was  on  Dun-I, 
**  lona  lay  green  and  gold,  isled  in  her 
blue  waters.  From  the  shelling  of 
Dikvach,  her  father,  rose  a  thin  column 
of  pale  blue  smoke."  But  this  rough 
version  cannot  give  a  fair  idea  of  one  of 
the  most  mysteriously  beautiful  and 
bold  renderings  of  the  Christian  story 
as  dreamt  by  a  people  who,  after  their 
dreamy  fashion,  mingled  the  Mount  of 
Olives  with  their  own  familiar  hills  and 
with  the  hills  of  Heaven. 

The  **  Annir-Choille,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  frankly  pagan,  a  story  of  re- 
action against  the  Christian  spirit  of  re- 
nunciation. With  passages  of  striking 
beauty,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  form,  at 
least,  far  less  convincing.  I  feel  sure, 
with  the  assurance  of  ignorance,  that  it 
has  not  the  accent  of  its  time.  True  to 
the  general  spirit  of  revolt  it  may  be, 


against  a  faith  that  despises  the  body's 
needs  and  joys,  but  the  telling  is  after 
the  fashion  of  the  pagans  of  this  dec- 
ade, now  just  a  trifle  exaggerated,  and 
again  finely  Swinburnian  as  in  Cathal's 
song, 

"  For  I  see  this  thing,  that  the  old  gods  are  the 
gods  that  die  not  ; 
All  else  is  a  seeming,  a  dream,  a  madness,  a 
tide  ever  ebbing." 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  speak  at  length  of 
other  things  in  the  book,  of  that  wild 
tale  of  alternate  madness,  and  terror, 
and  exquisite  peace,  in  which  the  whole 
of  death  is  portrayed,  **  The  Washer  of 
the  Ford,"  of  The  Shadow  Seers  (espe- 
cially that  one  called  *'  The  Smoothing 
of  the  Hand"),  and  of  the  passage  in 
**  The  Fisher  of  Men,"  which  speaks  of 
the  signs  of  change  that  the  soul  knows 
before  the  coming  of  death,  though  pain 
have  not  spoken. 

This  book  so  far  surpasses  Miss  Mac- 
leod's  earlier  efforts  that  any  uncer- 
tainty one  might  have  had  about  the 
best  direction  of  her  great  talents  is 
gone  entirely.  Its  superiority,  I  feel 
sure,  lies  in  the  fact  that  here  she  is  in 
the  region  of  pure  poetry.  Her  former 
books  dealt  more  with  the  drama  of 
common  life,  and  I  doubt  if  she  realises 
how  the  people  fed  on  such  imaginative 
and  spiritual  food  as  make  the  sub- 
stance of  her  legends  would  act  and 
speak  in  the  stress  of  living.  There 
was  a  sweetness  that  cloyed  in  most  of 
the  earlier  stories.  But  here,  where  it 
is  the  spirit  and  the  dreams  of  the  High- 
landers more  than  their  outward  life 
that  are  her  themes,  she  is  on  ground 
where  few  could  come  near  her.  She 
knows  her  wav  about,  and  with  her  cer- 
tainty  has  come  an  enormous  increase 
of  artistic  power. 

Annie  MacdonelL 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DR.  HORT.* 

If  on  seeing  these  two  considerable 
volumes  the  intending  reader  may  not 
unreasonably  ask  whether  this  is  not  a 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Fenton  John  Anthony 
Hort,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  By  his  son,  Arthur 
Fenton  Hort,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  2  vols.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.    $5.50  net. 
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case  in  which  the  half  would  have  been 
better  than  the  whole,  he  can  at  any 
rate  be  in  no  doubt  of  the  desirableness 
of  having  some  biography  of  Dr.  Hort. 
Of  the  great  Cambridge  Triumvirate, 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  passed  away,  leaving 
his  monument  in  his  works.  Dr.  West- 
cott  is  hap^pily  still  living,  and  only  in 
this  Life  of  Dr.  Ilort  can  the  public  see 
the  nature  of  their  association.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Hort,  too,  was  of  such  a 
kind  as  lather  tended  to  the  repression 
than  to  the  manifestation  of  character  ; 
and  those  who  day  by  day  enjoy  the 
fiuit  of  his  life-long  toil  naturally  desire 
to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  personality 
which  lay  behind  it.  That  personality 
is  abundantly  revealed  in  the  letters 
which  form  by  far  the  larger  pait  of 
these  volumes.  Addressed  mainly  to 
one  or  two  intimate  friends,  they  are 
full  of  personal  touches,  and  become  an 
unconsciously  wiitten  autobiography. 
It  will  surprise  many  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  Dr.  Hort  as  they 
think  of  a  good  lexicon,  capable  of 
yielding  full  and  accurate  information, 
but  without  human  interests  and  emo- 
tions, to  find  that  he  was  an  exception- 
ally many-sided  man,  an  eager  and  suc- 
cessful botanist,  a  writer  of  poetry  and 
a  landscape  painter,  a  good  musical 
critic  and  practitioner,  an  enthusiastic 
and  bold  mountaineer  and  founder  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  a  warm  and  generous 
friend,  and  the  delight  of  his  children — 
vital  throughout  his  whole  nature,  and 
carrying  an  indomitable  energy  into  all 
his  occupations. 

But  the  characteristic  which  most 
prominently  appears  in  this  memoir  is 
one  that  must  be  lamented.  To  com- 
mence great  undertakings  was  easy  to 
Dr.  Hort,  to  finish  them  almost  impos- 
sible. It  is  most  tantalising  to  read 
these  letters,  and  learn  how  many  excel- 
lent schemes  he  initiated,  worked  at  for 
a  while,  and  then  dropped.  This  was 
perhaps  due,  not  only  to  his  fastidious- 
ness and  conscientiousness,  but  to  his 
being  peremptorily  called  by  circum- 
stances to  distracting  work,  and  partly 
to  the  great  loss  of  time  entailed  by  im- 
perfect health.  Indeed,  as  one  follows 
him  through  these  letters  the  wonder 
grows,  not  that  he  did  not  achieve  more, 
but  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  ;  not  that  his  translation  of  Plato, 
and  his  revised  Winer,  and  his  Com- 
nientary  on  the  Epistles  of  James ^  Peter^ 


and  Judey  and  his  **  great  history"  of 
the  Church,  never  appeared,  but  that 
amid  all  distractions  and  disabling  hin- 
drances he  should  have  produced,  or 
aided  in  producing,  a  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament,  which,  whether  it 
approves  itself  or  not,  is  at  all  events 
scientifically  ascertained,  and  the  result 
of  firmly  held  principles.  He  w^as  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  when  his  at- 
tention was  first  turned  to  the  Text, 
and  two  years  after,  in  1853,  Westcott 
and  he  **  came  to  a  distinct  and  positive 
understanding  about  our  Greek  Text 
and  the  details  thereof."  But  instead 
of  occupying  him  for  a  year  or  two  as 
at  first  he  expected,  he  was  more  or  less 
engaged  upon  this  work  for  almost 
thirty  years.  Even  after  all  this  expen- 
diture of  time  and  toil,  it  must  be  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  the  editors  did  not 
issue  with  the  text  a  complete  critical  ap- 
paratus, and  it  will  interest  many  to 
read  (ii.  240)  that  **  tht  pihes  justifica lives 
.  .  .  will  yet  be  made  accessible.'*  Cer- 
tainly this  would  be  a  most  welcome 
addition  and  buttress  to  Hoit*s  great 
work. 

It  is  difficult  clearly  to  apprehend 
what  Dr.  Hort's  position  as  a  Church- 
man was.  On  the  one  hand,  he  pro- 
fesses himself  *  *  a  staunch  sacerdotalist,  * ' 
and  speaks  of  Protestai^tism's  **  crazy 
horror  of  the  idea  of  priesthood  ;"  and 
in  speaking  of  Baptism  he  betrays  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Calvinistic  or  High 
Church  Protestant,  as  distinguished 
from  the  High  Church  Anglican  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  sympathies  seem 
to  have  been  largely,  though  not  wholly, 
with  Maurice  ;  and  when  he  does  ex- 
plicitly express  himself  regarding  Angli- 
canism it  is  not  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval. Indeed,  in  one  letter  (ii.  30,  31) 
he  shows  that  he  had  at  any  rate  once 
perceived  the  principle  which  absolutely 
explodes  all  that  is  implied  and  con- 
tained in  sacerdotalism  :  **  If  we  may 
take  St.  Paul's  life  and  work  for  our 
guidance  we  may  well  be  content  to  put 
up  with  comparative  formlessness,  for 
I  know  not  how  many  generations, 
rather  than  go  back  to  *  the  elements  of 
the  world.*  **  But  as  Dr.  Hort  was, 
after  all,  rather  a  pioneer  in  investiga- 
tion than  a  leader  in  theology,  we  are 
more  concerned  in  arriving  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  than  of  his  opin- 
ions. 

Marcus  Dads. 
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THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.* 

**  That's  a  melancholy  tale,"  says 
the  merry-faced  gentleman  in  Nicholas 
Nicklehy,  **  It's  a  tale  of  life,  and  life  is 
made  up  of  such  sorrows,"  returned  his 
neighbour.  Which  is  as  good  an  apol- 
ogy for  reviewing  a  sad  book  as  it  is  for 
writing  one. 

Yes,  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie  is 
unmistakably  a  sad  story,  but  it  is  a 
reminiscent  sadness — the  sadness  that 
weighs  upon  you  at  sunset,  or  after  a 
day  of  rain,  or  in  walking  at  eventide 
by  the  seashore.  In  placing  the  setting 
and  characters  of  the  story  far  back  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  author  has 
relieved  it  of  that  sense  of  nearness  and 
actuality  which  would  have  given  it 
poignancy  and  heart-rending  pathos  if 
the  scenes  had  been  laid  in  the  present. 
There  is  no  note  of  anguish  in  Miss 
Findlater's  work  ;  it  does  not  inflict 
pain  ;  it  all  happened  so  long  ago  that 
we  can  bear  to  listen  to  the  naiiative  as 
to  an  old  familiar  strain  that  once  had 
power  to  pierce  the  heart,  but  now  moves 
us  only  to  a  sweet  melancholy.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  the  telling  that  the  story  charms 
— in  the  manner  more  than  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  Miss  Findlater  weaves  a  spell 
as  she  writes  that  holds  the  reader  cap- 
tive. It  matters  little  that  you  know 
the  story  ;  if  you  read  the  book  once 
you  will  doubtless  take  it  up  again. 

A  widow  with  two  daughters  goes  to 
a  country  parish  in  Scotland,  and  biings 
them  up  on  her  own  plans.  She  entire- 
ly isolates  them  ;  shows  them  no  affec- 
tion ;  gives  them  no  regular  education, 
and,  in  fact,  deprives  them  of  all  happi- 
ness save  what  they  can  find  in  one  an- 
other. Dr.  Cornelius  Hallijohn,  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  takes  the  two  girls  in 
charge.  Dr.  Hallijohn  is  getting  toward 
fifty,  and  is  a  tolerably  hard  drinker. 
He  is  a  gentleman,  good  looking,  good 
natured,  without  religion,  and  a  bache- 
lor. He  teaches  the  two  girls,  and  falls 
in  love  with  the  elder  ;  though  she  is  so 
much  younger,  she  returns  his  affection 
and  they  become  engaged.  The  young- 
er girl,  who  was  the  more  beautiful,  is 
made  love  to  by  a  stray  military  man 
from  London.  He  jilts  her,  and  she 
dies.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  parts  of 
the  book  is  the  account  of  Lucie's  visit 
to  London,  and  the  fine  description  of 

•  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.    By  Jane  H. 
Findlater.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 


her  feelings  when  she  comes  in  contact 
for  the  first  and  only  time  with  the  great, 
tumultuous  tide  of  the  city's  life.  The 
elder  sister  dies  very  soon  after  the 
younger,  just  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  Hallijohn.  The  mother,  if  possi- 
ble, is  more  callous  than  ever  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  could  be 
so  near  insanity  and  yet  not  be  insane  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  think  that  the  two  girls 
wouUl  have  been  quite  so  passive  in  her 
hands.  Their  chaiacters,  however,  are 
drawn  with  great  delicacy,  tenderness, 
and  insight.  Dr.  Hallijohn  is  also  a  fine 
figure,  and  in  Miss  Findlater's  hands  has 
proved  a  new  character  study  in  fiction. 
But  the  promising  thing  about  the 
book  is  that  it  shows  Miss  Findlater  to 
be  no  mere  echo  ;  whether  she  can  re- 
peat this  success  (for  success  it  is,  and 
the  book  deserves  to  be  popular)  icmains 
to  be  seen.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
closely  packed  thought,  the  ripe  first- 
fruits  of  meditative  leisure  and  seclusion 
from  the  "  madding  crow^d's  ignoble 
strife."  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie 
is  not  all  fiction  ;  theie  is  a  personal 
power  in  it  which  wins  you  to  the  theory 
that  it  is  in  part  autobiographic  in  qual- 
ity. Knowing  what  Miss  Findlater's 
antecedents  and  surroundings  have  been 
up  to  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  she  has  derived  hints  from 
experience  which  imagination  has 
wrought  into  final  form.  But,  after  all, 
she  cannot  be  denied  the  creative  power 
which  is  felt  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story  more  than  in  the  characterisation. 
The  mark  of  genius  in  a  new  writer — 
namely,  the  riote  of  revolt — is  apparent 
in  her  work.  It  is  far  away  from  the 
beaten  track,  from  the  broad  way  of  fic- 
tion, and  nestles  in  quiet  sequestration 
with  a  Thoreau-like  defiance  of  civilised 
conventions.  Both  in  the  original  draw- 
ing of  her  characters  and  in  the  painting 
of  the  background  is  this  strikingly 
shown  ;  and  impossible  to  us  as  seem 
the  strange  creatures  of  her  creation 
and  the  malignant  fate  that  overtakes 
them,  we  are  convinced  of  their  reality 
— a  reality  which,  as  we  have  indicated, 
would  be  unbearable  but  for  the  kind, 
intervening  lapse  of  years.  The  story 
touches  life  at  many  points,  and  does 
not  make  its  appeal  to  us  in  vain.  We 
put  down  the  book  with  a  lingering  re- 
gret for  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that 
is  dead,  but  with  a  living  remembrance 
of  its  throbbing  memories. 
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'*  *  Their  graves  have  been  green  for  ninety 
years  and  more/  said  my  grandmother,  as  she 
finished  telling  the  tale.  *  Don't  tell  me  it's  true/ 
I  said — for  my  eyes  were  wet/'  .  ,  . 

"  Ah,  Life,  there  are  stranger  things  in  you 
than  were  ever  written  !" 

Yes,  it's  **  a  melancholy  tale;"  but 
*•  life  is  made  up  of  such  sorrows,"  and 
it  eases  our  own  pain  to  find  its  echo  in 
another  heart.  It  goes  far  to  leconcile 
us  to  the  "  burden  of  the  mystery  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world." 

James  Mac  Arthur. 


CINDER-PATH  TALES.* 

Mr.  William  Lindsey  has  sprung  an- 
other delightful  surprise  on  his  readers 
in  his  Cinder 'Path  Tales:  the  first  oc- 
curred when  he  made  his  literary  ddbut 
last  Christmas  as  a  poet  in  Apples  of  Is- 
takhar.  And  as  in  his  verse  we  recog- 
nised an  original  vein  of  thought  and 
feeling,  so  in  his  prose  we  still  find  him 
strikingly  individual.  Stories  of  the 
character  of  these  are  rare,  and  stories 
as  good  as  these  are  not  common  in  any 
branch  of  fiction.  Indeed,  the  author 
has  managed  to  give  his  work  such  an 
air  of  reality  that  he  seems  to  be  nar- 
rating actual  events.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  stories  treat  solely  of  "  cin- 
der-path" themes,  wrestling,  running, 
leaping,  jumping,  throwing,  and  all 
such  things,  they  are  so  imbued  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  feeling  of  life 
in  its  greatest  and  widest  sense  that 
they  must  appeal  to  a  larger  audience 
than  the  nature  of  the  subjects  would 
indicate.  "  The  Hollow  Hammer," 
for  example,  must  find  appreciation 
with  all  who  scorn  dishonesty  ;  '*  How 
Kittie  Queered  the  Mile"  reveals  the 
profoundest  depths  of  a  woman's  heart  ; 
and  **  A  Virginia  Jumper"  gives  a  curi- 
ous insight  into  the  lives  and  the 
ideals  of  the  old  fashioned,  provincial 
Southerners.  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Lee  Fairfax,  wherein  she  states 
that  **  running  broad"  was  a  traditional 
Virginia  sport,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Thackeray  makes  Harry 
Warrington  cover  twenty-one  feet  three 
inches  against  his  English  rivals,  and 
says  that  Colonel  George  Washington 
could  better  this  a  foot,  is  charmingly 
characteristic.      And,    notwithstanding 

*  Cinder-path    Tales.      By    William   Lindsey. 
Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day.    $i.oo. 


the  sameness  of  h!s  subject;  the  author 
has  made  some  of  his  sketches  as  pa- 
thetic as  other  s  are  humorous.  '  *  Ather- 
ton's  last  *  Half '  "  makes  the  heart  ache 
with  its  infinite  sadness,  while  it  makes 
it  thrill  with  recognition  of  splendid 
courage.  "  Paddy's  Probation,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  pure,  innocent  fun,  a 
story  that  makes  the  reader — if  he  be 
blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour — 
laugh  till  the  tears  come.  And  it  is  all 
so  clean,  too,  and  kind,  and  essentially 
refined  ;  and  aside  from  the  entertain- 
ment afforded  by  the  tales  to  those  who 
have  little  interest  and  less  knowledge 
of  the  sports  of  which  they  treat,  the 
work  must  have  a  certain  technical 
value.  The  author  writes  as  one  having 
authority,  and  in  one  of  his  paragraphs, 
in  summing  up  the  causes  of  the  loss  of 
a  race  by  one  of  his  heroes,  he  says  : 

*'  Indeed,  I  honestly  believe  that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  best  man  wins  because 
he  is  the  best  man,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  lose 
simply  because  they  have  not  the  legs,  lungs^ 
heart,  or  courage  necessary  to  bring  them  in  first. 
There  is  mighty  little  *  hocus-pocus  '  business  in 
amateur  athletics,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  cin- 
der-path is,  after  all  is  said,  as  pure  as  any  on 
earth,  not  excepting  that  of  politics  and  the  legal 
profession. " 

George  Preston. 


MR.  BUNNER'S  POSTHUMOUS  VOLUME.* 

It  is  the  great  delight  of  Mr.  Bunner's 
work  that  it  combines  the  unfailing 
freshness,  ease,  and  familiarity  of  jour- 
nalism with  such  quality  as  journalism 
is  often  forced  to  surrender.  The  ar- 
tistic sense  of  these  last  sketches  from 
Mr.  Bunner*s  pen  is  such  as  has  always 
kept  his  work  true,  through  all  temp- 
tations to  what  was  merely  obvious 
and  showy  and  cheap,  to  the  sterling 
literary  values.  One  has  a  good  chance 
to  compare  this  sketching  of  New  York 
life  with  much  writing  of  the  sort  in 
recent  journalism  and  fiction.  There 
has  been  little  so  true  as  this.  Others 
may  talk  glibly  of  the  place  after  a  jour- 
nalistic week  ;  but  Mr.  Runner  tells  us 
things  such  as  only  the  thoughtful  man 
can  grasp  of  the  drift  of  a  great  city. 
And  he  has  lived  his  city  a  long  while, 
from  childhood  up,  and  from  its  pres- 
ent histpry  back  afar  into  its  begin- 
nings. Reading  such  sketches  as  these 
of  *•  Tieman's  to  Tubby  Hook,"  ''  The 

*  Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane.  Urban  and 
Suburban  Sketches.  Bv  H.  C.  Bunner.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons.    $r.25. 
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Bowery  and  Bohemia,"  and  **  The  Story 
of  a  Path,'*  shows  with  what  freedom 
from  supeificiaiity  Bunner  plied  a  liter- 
ary trade  that  so  easily  lends  itself  to 
the  superficial.  He  wrote  to  please  his 
public,  but  quietly,  at  the  same  time, 
he  wrote  to  please  the  artist  in  himself. 
There  is  another  way  just  now  in 
which  we  are  tempted  to  look  at  these 
sketches,  so  good,  as  is  all  their  author's 
woik,  from  the  point  of  art.  They  are 
true  to  the  man  himself,  and  that  man 
exerts  such  a  charm  in  his  woik.  It  is 
the  charm  of  straightforward  address, 
of  sympathetic,  unpretentious  manhood. 
There  is  a  sentence  which  opens  the 
tender  sketch  of  **  The  Lost  Child"  that 
speaks  loudly  of  Bunner.  "  The  best  of 
life  in  a  great  city  is  that  it  breeds  a 
broad  and  tolerant  catholicity  of  spirit  ; 
the  best  of  country  life  is  that  it  breeds 
the   spirit   of    helpful,    homely,    kindly 


neighbourliness."  Mr.  Bunner  would 
have  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  the 
ideal  cosmopolite,  we  imagine,  as  the 
man  of  the  world,  capable  of  many  en- 
joyments and  freed  from  the  provincial- 
ity of  little  standards.  But  he  had  what 
the  man  of  the  world  too  often  loses,  a 
simplicity  and  rectitude  of  nature. 
There  is  a  quality  of  genius  that  Words- 
worth has  immoitalised  in  those  lines  to 
the  little  boy,  Hartley  Coleridge,  "  the 
young  lamb's  heart  among  the  full- 
grown  flock."  All  that  is  tendeiest  and 
most  winning  in  Bunner  is  s^^mmed  up 
in  this  tribute  to  the  childlikeness  of  the 
best  virtue.  For  ourselves,  we  preter 
"Jersey  and  Mulberry"  to  any  of  the 
sketches  in  this  volume.  It  is  at  once 
most  characteristic  on  all  sides,  and  per- 
haps the  most  compact  artistically. 

E.  B,  B. 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


THE    TOUGH    OF     SORROW.      New    York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     %\  00. 

A    STUMBLER  IN  WIDE  SHOES.     By  Edith 
Hamlet.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.00. 

The  first  of  the  last  two  numbeis  of 
Messrs.  Holt's  Protean  Series  is  a  study 
of  a  single  character,  who  may,  per- 
haps, be  indicated  for  the  readei  's  bene- 
fit as  a  sort  of  terrestrial  Undine  whose 
career  retains  a  flavour,  not  altogeth- 
er agreeable,  of  The  Heavenly  IwinSy 
or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say, 
of  Anna  Karhiina,  "  Stella's"  peculi- 
arity is  a  shrinking  from  sorrow,  pain, 
or  any  sort  of  unpleasantness,  so  strong 
as  almost  to  amount  to  mania  ;  until  the 
death  of  her  child  supplies  the  lacking 
element,  and  the  book  closes  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  "  Stella  felt 
dimly  that  a  new  soul  had  come  to  her, 
and  to  those  who  stood  about  her  its 
ladiance  was  visible  in  her  face."  The 
story  is  xather  prettily  told,  and  there 
are  many  quotable  passages  ;  the  sort 
of  would-be  epigram  that  one  hears 
among  people  who,  being  rich  and  idle, 
try  to  make  things  pleasant  for  each 
other  in  the  hope  that  they  themselves 
may  thereby  find  enteitainment.  This 
makes  it  readable,  though  there  is  prac- 
tically no  plot,  and  the  minor  chat  acters 
are  mere  cloud-wreaths,  only  acquiring 


shape  when  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
background  for  "  Stella."  But  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  even  in  connection  with  a 
book  of  such  slight  nature,  to  enter  a 
protest  against  the  obstetric  novel. 
This  protest  is  in  the  interest,  not  of 
Bowdleiism,  but  of  art;  we  are  no 
prude,  and  have  no  objection  to  the  de- 
tailed treatment  of  any  subject  when 
such  subserves  truth  ;  what  we  would 
humbly  submit  is  that  while  certain  as- 
pects of  disease  and  death  aie  properly 
within  the  province  of  art,  there  are 
otheis  which  ate  best  left  in  shadow,  or 
to  the  tieatment  of  the  expert.  Such  a 
man  as,  let  us  say,  VVeissmann,  might 
possibly,  even  in  a  novel,  give  us  a  new 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
birth  ;  but  in  the  average  imitator  of 
Tolstoy — not  to  say  Tolstoy  himself — 
any  attempts  along  this  line  aie  empiri- 
cal and  worthless;  and  they  therefore 
vulgarise  and  degrade  not  merely  the 
subject,  but  the  reader. 

A  Stumble r  in  Wide  Shoes  avoids  at 
least  the  pitfall  which  we  have  indicat- 
ed. It  is  a  story  of  Amsterdam  ;  and 
while  there  is  less  of  Holland  in  it  than 
satisfies  us,  after  the  Kitivyek  Stones,  it  is 
not  without  local  colour.  In  fact,  the 
dreary  fen  country,  with  its  whirling 
windmills   standing  sentinel  over   poor 
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Myrtle  in  her  loneliness,  is  rather  effec- 
tively used.  The  plot  is  highly  conven- 
tional ;  the  rescue  of  the  heioine  by  the 
hero  takes  place  in  the  very  first  chap- 
ter ;  there  is  a  Jewish  Delilah,  a  con- 
ventional Shylock  of  a  father,  a  drunken 
tool  for  second  villain,  a  conspiracy,  and 
a  noble,  injured,  and  semi-forgiving  wife 
to  come  to  the  lescue.  Equally,  of 
course,  there  is  a  second  gentleman, 
whom  the  leading  lady  ought  to  have 
married  for  his  moral  worth  instead  of 
choosing  the  hero  for  his  good  looks  ; 
and  he  it  is  who  finally  reunites  the 
long-severed  pair  after  the  faulty  but 
attractive  artist  has  shaken  off  his  con- 
genial weakness  of  character  in  rather  a 
surprising  manner,  and  has  achieved  a 
statue  of  the  wife  whom  he  believes  to 
be  dead,  which  entitles  him,  we  are  told, 
to  **  ask  of  Fame  what  you  will,  and 
here  in  Paris  it  will  be  given  you.*' 

It  is  rather  a  fad,  since  the  star  of 
Zangwill  rose  above  the  literary  horizon, 
to  be  interested  in  the  Jews  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  her  poverty,  Myrtle's  resi- 
dence is  fixed  near  the  Jewish  quarter  in 
Amsterdam  ;  but  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Hebraic  about  any  of  the  Jew- 
ish figures,  though  the  usuier  Leon  just 
misses  both  tragedy  and  pathos  as  nearly 
as  Caleb  Prosser  escapes  a  touch  of  sub- 
lime self-devotion. 

THE    KING'S   REVENGE.     By   Claude   Braj-. 
New  York  :  D.  Applelon  &  Co.     §1.00. 

The  modern  tendency  of  reaction 
toward  idealism  and  the  historical  novel 
has  inflicted  upon  us  a  multitude  of 
books,  of  the  making  of  which  there 
seems  indeed  to  be  no  end,  and,  indeed, 
no  special  purpose.  The  king,  in  the 
work  before  us,  is  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 
land, who  could  hardlv  be  forced  into  a 
very  strong  position  in  any  novel  except 
at  the  expense  of  truth  and  history  ;  his 
revenge,  which  is  the  least  important 
feature  of  the  plot,  is  for  the  judicial 
muider  of  his  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston, 
Earl  of  Cornwall.  What  Gaveston  had 
done  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  earls  or 
the  "lord's  ordainers"  beyond  nick- 
naming them  in  rather  a  rude  fashion, 
we  are  left  to  our  own  historical  knowl- 
edge to  learn  :  the  reader  unlearned  in 
the  annals  of  those  times  is  onlv  saved 
from  estimating  the  nobles  of  King  Ed- 
ward as  petulant  boys,  unable  to  take  a 
joke,  by  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
conrmonalty  would  have  needed  a  much 


blacker  offence  before  they  so  hated  Sir 
Piers  as  the  national  enemy.  But  the 
author  gives  us  no  assistance  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  It  is  a  boon,  unques- 
tionably, that  the  masters  of  modern  his- 
torical fiction  have  set  the  example  of  a 
modest  hero  ;  otherwise,  as  the  story  is 
invariably  told  in  the  fust  person,  the 
situation  would  be  unbearably  strained  ; 
but  we  submit  that  even  autobiography 
does  not  require  such  a  very  modem 
note,  as  a  constant  shameless  changing 
of  sides  on  any  provocation  01  none. 
There  must  suiely  be  some  other  means 
of  making  the  reader  acquainted  with 
both  sides  of  the  historical  situation,  es- 
pecially as  the  present  method  does  not 
seem  always  to  show  us  even  one  side  ; 
and  there  are  really  such  old-fashioned 
viitues  in  existence  as  faithfulness  and 
loyalty,  though  **  Sir  Aubrey  de  Maule- 
verer"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  them. 

A   HUMBLE    ENTERPRISE.      By   Ada   Cam- 
bndge.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

In  opening  a  volume  by  Ada  Cam- 
bridge one  rather  expects  a  protest 
against  something,  usually  marriage  ;  it 
is  a  pleasant  surprise,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  find  a  veiy  pretty  little  idyll 
of  love  in  Australia.  To  be  sure,  Aus- 
tralia has  very  little  to  do  with  it  ;  it 
might  quite  as  well,  mutatis  mutandis^  be 
London  or  New  York  ;  about  the  only 
valuable  touch  of  local  colour  is  the 
Philistinism  of  the  average  British  colo- 
nist, who  **  cares  nothing  for  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  at  his  doors,  and  does  not 
go  into  the  ranges  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end."  Further  than  this,  we 
have  the  usual  father  getting  himself 
killed  on  the  first  page,  the  heroic 
daughter  undertaking  to  make  the  fam- 
ily fortune  by  opening  a  tea-room,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  big  red-bearded  wealthy 
young  man  from  England  ;  after  which 
opening  the  discerning  reader  can  finish 
the  story  for  himself — or,  rather,  her- 
self. But  while  the  love  making  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  story  is  as  immaculately 
proper  as  the  tea-room  itself,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  the  author's  estimate  of  men 
as  rather  poor  property  after  all,  yet  at 
the  same  time  one  which  we  cannot  ex- 
actly do  without.  An  unmarried  wom- 
an she  considers  is  merely  a  grow^n-up 
child  ;  **  even  an  unlucky  marriage, 
which  is  a  living  martyrdom,  is  better 
than  none,"  and  **  without  beating  her 
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or  keeping  her  short  of  pocket  money, 
the  husband  necessarily  makes  his  wife 
feel  that  the  earth  is  her  habitation  and 
the  clouds  of  heaven  many  miles  away.'* 
Truly,  Ada  Cambridge  has  degenerated 
since  the  days  in  which  she  wrote  The 
Three  Miss  Kings  and  Not  ail  in  Vain  ! 

DR.    VERMONT'S    FANTASY.      By   Hannah 
Lynch.    Boston  .  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Such  presentations  of  the  sweet  and 
simple  side  of  French  provincial  life  as 
this,  from  an  English  point  of  view,  are 
only  too  rare.  All  the  studies  compos- 
ing the  volume  are  exquisitely  tinted  in 
local  colour,  and  drawn  with  real  French 
surety  and  fineness,  for  the  author  has 
evidently  studied  French  literary  mod- 
els as  well  as  Fiench  manners  and  types 
and  customs.  The  influence  of  Maupas- 
sant appears  in  the  first  and  longest  story, 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  and 
also  in  the  last,  which  makes  the  most 
powerful  appeal.  The  last  is  the  sim- 
ple story  of  a  child,  **  The  Little  Mar- 
quis ;*'  but  a  brief  quotation  from  it  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  quiet,  tender  beauty 
of  the  whole  work.     The  child 

**  was  at  once  the  biggest  and  the  smallest  land- 
lord of  Calvados,  the  most  important  personage 
of  that  department,  and  the  most  insignificant  and 
powerless.  Into  his  cradle  the  fairies  had  dropped 
all  the  gifts  of  fortune  but  those  two  without 
which  the  others  taste  as  ashes — love  and  happi- 
ness. His  life  was  uncoloured  by  the  affections 
of  home,  and  his  days,  like  his  rugged  little  vis- 
age and  his  dull  personality,  were  vague  with  the 
vagueness  of  negative  misery.  Of  his  nurse  he 
was  meekly  afraid,  and  his  relations  with  the 
other  servants  were  of  the  most  distantly  polite 
and  official  nature.  He  understood  that  they 
were  there  to  do  his  bidding  nominally  and  com- 
pel him  actually  to  do  theirs,  pending  his  author- 
ity. With  a  broken  sigh  he  envied  the  happiness 
that  he  rootedly  believed  to  accompany  the  more 
•cheerful  proportions  of  the  cottagers'  experience, 
of  which  he  occasionally  caught  glimpses  in  his 
daily  walks,  remembering  the  chill  solitude  of  his 
own  big,  empty  castle.  ...  He  was  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  an  engaging  child,  though  soft- 
hearted and  timidly  attracted  by  animals,  whose 
susceptibilities  he  would  have  feared  to  offend  by 
any  nninvited  demonstration  of  affection.  He 
had  heard  himself  described  as  plain  and  dull,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible 
from  inflicting  his  presence  upon  others,  prefer- 
ring loneliness  to  adverse  criticism.  But  he  had 
one  friend  who  had  found  him  out  and  taken  him 
to  her  equally  unhapppy  and  tender  heart." 

And  this  is  all  the  story  :  the  love  be- 
tween the  desolate  child  and  the  heart- 
broken woman.  But  it  is  enough — it  is 
art,  it  is  life. 


DOCTOR  NIKOLA.  By  Guy  Boothby.  New 
York  .  D.  Appleton  &  Co      $1.00. 

The  novel  of  mysteiy  seems  to  have 
passed.  There  are  not  many  latter-day 
readers  who  will  follow  the  long  and 
rather  aimless  wanderings  of  this  anti- 
quated romance  with  patience,  much 
less  with  pleasure,  for  the  plot  is  as 
broad  as  a  church-door,  though  not  as 
deep  as  a  well.  The  story  travels  from 
the  Occident  to  the  Orient  and  back 
again  in  a  dragging,  inconsequent  way, 
all  on  account  of  a  little  black  stick. 

"  It  was  a  commonplace  little  affair,  deep  black 
in  colour,  and  covered  with  Chinese  hieroglyphics 
in  dead  gold.  Attached  to  it  at  one  end  was  a 
piece  of  frayed  gold  ribbon,  much  tarnished,  show- 
ing evident  signs  of  having  passed  through  many 
hands." 

This  stick  is  assumed  to  possess  mar- 
vellous powers  ;  to  be  in,  in  short,  a 
sort  of  magic  wand.  But  just  what 
may  be  done  by  means  of  it,  or  why 
Doctor  Nikola  and  the  rest  are  so  eager 
to  own  it  that  they  seek  it  from  Eng- 
land to  China,  is  never  made  convinc- 
ingly clear  to  the  reader's  mind,  so  as 
to  give  him  interest  in  the  story.  In 
truth,  the  handling  of  the  occult  re- 
quires a  subtler  touch  than  the  author 
has  shown  himself  capable  of,  and  the 
occultism  of  the  mysterious  East  eludes 
a  less  solid  grasp  than  Mr.  Guy  Booth- 
by's. 

BLIND  LEADERS  OF  THE  BLIND:  THE 
ROMANCE  OF  A  BLIND  LAWYER.  By 
James  R.  Cocke,  M.D.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.    $r.5o. 

Among  the  lessons  of  import  incul- 
cated by  the  good  modern  novel,  that 
form  of  fiction  which  has  a  tendency  to 
ameliorate  human  suffering,  or  contrib- 
utes most  light  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  will  ever  and  invariably  at- 
tract the  higher  mind.  In  this  category 
must  be  placed  Blind  Leaders  of  the 
Blind. 

Dr.  Cocke  has  certainly  gone  about 
his  task  in  a  most  sympathetic  yet  busi- 
ness-like way,  and  the  result  of  his  la- 
bour is  apparent  on  every  page.  The 
work  furnishes  a  very  general  yet  con- 
cise survey  of  those  human  instincts 
which  peculiarly  dominate  modern  so- 
ciety. While  not  attempting  to  point 
the  way  to  a  final  disposition  of  certain 
philosophical  questions,  it  vividly  por- 
trays not  a  few  of  the  hindrances  that 
block  the  way,  and  arouses  our  keenest 
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sympathies  in  the  cause  of  right.  There 
is  no  shifting  fiom  or  avoiding  the  issues 
hinted  at,  and  the  evilly  disposed  are 
supplied  with  abundant  and  wholesome 
food  for  reflection. 

The  tale  opens  with  a  few  simple  in- 
cidents at  Catawba,  Ala. ,  which  are  inter- 
woven with  the  life  of  a  blind  though 
intellectual  boy,  who  has  been  adopted 
by  an  uncle,  himself  a  self-made  man. 
Around  this  blind  hero  we  have  grouped 
through  life  those  ever-shifting  yet  recti- 
fying forces  which,  in  the  contemplative 
mind  of  Robert  Netherland,  serve  only 
the  highest  purposes,  as  the  rankest 
manure  associated  with  sunlight  indi- 
rectly aids  the  flower  to  reflect  its  di- 
vinest  hues,  and  distils  from  the  rose  its 
sweetest  odour.  Of  the  numerous  char- 
acters in  the  book,  each  contributes  un- 
sparingly to  the  ethical  design  of  the 
author,  and  though  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  birth  and  life  surroundings 
that  mould  the  Italian  murderer,  Sarac- 
chi,  and  those  which  fashion  and  touch 
into  life  the  impulses  of  the  blind  lawyer, 
Netherland,  is,  indeed,  great,  yet  the 
picture-lesson  is  timely,  and  society  is 
again  distinctly  reminded  of  its  duty  to 
the  individual.  The  character  of  Elisha 
Steele,  at  once  peddler  and  plutocrat, 
constitutes  no  uncommon  entity  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  while  Schneip,  the  German 
chemist  and  victim  of  unkind  circum- 
stances, though  intellectually  gifted,  is 
seen  to  expire  without  solving  the  in- 
solvable,  the  prevalence  of  evil  co-existent 
with  infinite  goodness.  The  ideal  mar- 
riage of  the  hero,  who  has  come  to  see 
through  another's  eyes,  closes  a  strong 
story,  admirably  told. 

AN  OUTCAST  OF  THE  ISLANDS.  By  Joseph 
Conrad.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Paper,  sects.  ;  cloth,  $i.oo. 

An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  is  a  hook  as 
terrible  in  its  analysis  of  a  man's  moral, 
progress  to  damnation  as  Mr.  Frederic's 
recent  novel.  In  the  brief  space  of  a 
note  one  cannot  give  the  outline  of  the 
story.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
shows  us  a  man  first  fallen  by  greed  and 
robbery  from  a  wife  and  position  to 
which  he  had  struggled  from  low  birth, 
then  cast  on  a  barbaric  island  and  caught 
in  the  toils  of  a  barbaric  passion  which 
leaves  him  in  a  loathing.  Mr.  Coniad 
has  already  proved  his  fitness  to  portray 
Malay  life.  The  same  power  that  he 
showed    in    Almayers  Folly  has   served 


him  here.  He  feels  the  tropics  in  all 
their  thirsty  intensity,  their  gloom,  their 
alluring  beauty,  their  poison  for  the 
Northern  natuie.  He  feels  especially 
this  tragedy  of  the  two  civilisations. 
East  and  West,  brought  face  to  face, 
mingling  strange  instincts  with  alter- 
nate throes  of  fascination  and  repulsion. 
As  he  pictures  the  fatal  love  of  the 
tropics,  fatal  to  decoy,  fatal  to  cling, 
fatal  to  kill  at  last  the  treachery  that  has 
betrayed  it,  and  yet  to  love  the  betrayer, 
and  brings  it  in  contrast  with  the  sickly 
passion  of  the  white  that  dies  in  dis- 
gust, he  again  asserts  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Eastern  character  of  the  Ma- 
lay and  the  type  of  Westerner  that  is 
bred  in  contact  with  it — not,  certainly, 
to  the  credit  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Conrad's  chief  power  is  psycho- 
logical. It  is  a  terrible  psychology, 
realised  with  as  awful  an  imagination  as 
we  can  remember  in  present  fiction  ex- 
cepting Stevenson. 

**  One  of  those  minutes  when  the  voice  is  si- 
lenced, while  the  thoughts  flutter  in  the  head,  like 
captive  birds  inside  a  cage,  in  rushes  desperate, 
exhausting  and  vain." 

This  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  psycho- 
logical moments  that  the  author  has 
seized.  They  have  a  relentless  hold  on 
the  memory,  and,  taken  in  succession, 
make  a  narrative  of  terror  from  which 
the  imagination  shrinks.  This  is  pow- 
er ;  but  it  is  peihaps  the  literar}'  weak- 
ness of  such  a  book  as  An  Outcast  of  the 
Islands  that  its  strain  is  too  intense,  too 
prolonged,  too  unmitigated  for  artistic 
harmony  or  truth  to  life. 

THE  QUICKSANDS  OF  PACTOLUS.  By  Hor- 
ace Annesley  Vachell.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.      $i.bo. 

Mr.  Vachell  writes  of  that  which  he 
knows  well — of  the  vicissitudes,  the  ro- 
mance, and  the  shaip  contrasts  of  life 
in  California.  This  distinctively  Amer- 
ican theme  seems  to  be  especially  ac- 
ceptable to  English  readers,  for  it  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  his 
stoiies  have  hitherto  found  most  favour 
with  public  and  publishers. 

The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus  deals  with 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  a 
\vealthy  family  in  San  Francisco,  and 
it  illustrates  the  dangers  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion and  the  power  of  unselfish  love. 
Rufus  Barrington,  by  untiring  ambi- 
tion, shrewdness,  and  good  fortune,  has 
made  himself  a  multimillionaire,  and  at 
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sixty-five  we  see  him  a  marvel  of  good 
health,  proud  of  his  success  and  of  his 
power  over  his  fellow-men.  Stiong  in 
intellect  as  in  body,  he  has  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  his  family  his  own  cynicism 
and  materialistic  philosophy,  and  not 
until  that  seed  bears  him  some  very  bit- 
ter fruit  does  he  learn  his  mistake.  In 
the  character  of  this  rugged  old  million- 
aire the  author  has  given  us  a  very  solid 
and  life  like  figure,  and  he  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  against  the  background  of 
minor  characters  who  have  their  parts 
to  play  in  this  society  drama.  Next  in 
importance,  and  decidedly  the  most  lov- 
able member  of  the  Barrington  family, 
is  the  younger  son,  Dick,  who  is  kept 
busy  sacrificing  his  own  pleasuie  and 
intetests  to  help  the  otheis  out  of  their 
troubles.  We  have  a  great  admiration 
for  Dick  ;  and  when,  in  that  exciting 
episode,  the  run  on  the  Barrington  Bank, 
he  saves  by  his  courage  and  sagacity 
both  the  honour  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Barringtons,  we  feel  quite  as  proud  of 
him  as  does  his  father.  At  the  end  there 
is  every  indication  that  he  is  at  last 
about  to  enjoy  the  happiness  that  he  de- 
serves, and  with  this  cheering  piospect 
we  leave  him. 

The  interest  of  the  story  is  well  sus- 
tained ;  and  Mr.  Vachell  marches  us 
biiskly  along  the  highway  of  incident 
without  any  waste  of  time  by  excursions 
into  the  side  paths  of  reflection  or  de- 
scription. 

THE  DREAM-CHARLOTTE.     By  M.  Betham- 
£d wards.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 

The  French  Revolution  is  losing  its 
romance  under  the  prying  gaze  of  inquir- 
ing historians  and  speculative  politi- 
cians, who  say  it  really  amounted  to 
very  little,  or  that  it  was  far  wrong,  and 
that  it  was  not  bliss  in  that  hour  to  be 
alive  at  all.  But  it  has  not  lost  its  ro- 
mance for  Miss  Betham-Edwaids.  In 
A  Romance  of  Dijon  she  hails  the  dawn 
of  political  liberty,  and  especially  of  re- 
ligious liberty  as  exhibited  in  a  toler- 
ance of  Protestantism,  with  fine,  hearty 
enthusiasm,  not  with  mere  vague  rheto- 
ric, but  with  chapter  and  verse,  and  with 
pictures  out  of  the  time  before  the  Bas- 
tile  fell  and  the  serf  was  still  a  leality. 
The  Dijon  story  was  the  better  novel  ; 
but  there  is  a  particularly  attractive  idea 
at  the  bottom  of  this  one,  and  the  ac- 
count of  how  liberty  came  to  dwellers  in 
remote  country  places  turns  over  new 


pages  of  history  for  us.  Two  girls,  a 
rich  bourgeoise  and  her  peasant  foster- 
sister,  leave  the  convent  at  Caen  to- 
gether, and  hardly  see  each  other  again. 
But  Airelle  beais  away  great  love  and 
reverence  for  her  clevei,  stimulating, 
gieat-souled  fiiend,  Charlotte,  who  is  a 
Dream-Charlotte  to  her  ever  after,  and 
whose  influence  on  her  opinions  and 
modes  of  thought,  never  weakens.  The 
peasant  is  a  missionary  in  her  far-away 
home  in  Le  Rosel  in  the  Bessin,  speak- 
ing for  liberty  and  tolerance,  defending 
the  new  lights,  always  with  gentle  dis- 
cretion, feeling  all  the  while  she  is  hum- 
bly imitating  her  friend.  That  fi  lend  we 
hardly  see  save  through  the  mind  of  her 
little  peasant  school-mate,  till  suddenly 
we  meet  her  on  her  way  to  Paris  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  France  by  the  death  of 
Marat.  It  is  a  very  clever  and  a  very  sym- 
pathetic way  of  introducing  Chailotte 
Corday  to  us  that  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
has  chosen  ;  and  the  story,  with  all  its 
painful  scenes,  its  records  of  hopes  dashed 
and  broken,  remains  beautiful  by  reason 
of  the  idea  on  which  it  is  raised.  But 
though  it  has  a  love  interest  and  all  the 
other  things  that  an  orthodox  novel  de- 
mands, strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  novel 
at  all,  but  a  good  story,  made  by  a  very 
fresh,  untired  mind,  a  trifle  too  instruc- 
tive— with  youth,  indeed,  in  its  serious- 
ness as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  its  en- 
thusiasm. 

THEOLDINFANTAND  SIMILAR  STORIES. 
By  Will  Carleton.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.25. 

These  stories  are  not  literature  ;  they 
are  more  like  the  thing  we  call  journal- 
ism. There  is  no  vigil,  no  artistry  at 
work  in  them  at  all  ;  but  an  easy,  slap- 
dash method.  There  is  much  vulgarity 
in  the  method,  which  does  not  stop  at 
such  expressions  as  **  make  an  exhibit 
of  himself*  and  **  pretty  middling  well 
frightened."  There  is  often  vulgarity 
in  the  tone.  **  A  Business  Flirtation** 
is  particularly  objectionable.  Still  the 
stories  are  readable,  as  Will  Carleton 
has  always  been  readable,  crude  as  his 
product  is.  His  humour  is  his  strong 
point  ;  and  there  is  much  of  it  at  which 
the  best  of  us  may  laugh.  We  recom- 
mend the  opening  description  of  the 
school-room  in  **  The  Old  Infant  ;"  Miss 
Jareds,  the  New  England  chaperone  in 
**  Lost — Two  Young  Ladies,**  who  had 
**  more  rectitude  to  the  ounce  than  all 
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the  foreigners  in  the  world  ;"  and  the 
whole  of  •*  The  One-Rlng  Circus"  to 
those  readers  who  want  the  best  of  it. 

A  WOMAN'S  COURIER.     By  William  Joseph 
Yeoman.    New  York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $1.25. 

This  book  calls  foi  a  little  dissertation 
on  the  adventure  novel  rather  than  a 
detailed  discussion  of  itself.  How  long, 
O  syndicates  and  makers  of  the  literary 
fashion-plates,  aie  wiiteis  to  trick  them- 
selves with  no  trouble  at  all  in  the  liter- 
ary gear  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  ?  For 
the  make-up  of  such  a  book  as  the  pres- 
ent one  and  many  others  of  its  sort  but 
one  equipment  seems  necessary — Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  minus  his  clear-cut 
art,  his  delightful  ingenuity,  his  felicity 
in  character  study.  There  are  the  proofs 
of  a  vigorous  creative  mind  at  work  on 
its  mateiial  ;  but  without  such  a  crea- 
tive stamp,  what  is  the  rest  of  the  adven- 
ture novel  woith  ?  One  and  twenty  per- 
sonal encounters  lightly  disposed  of,  one 
kidnap,  one  royal  plot,  a  little  external 
description  of  old  London  or  old  Paris 
(as  it  may  happen),  and  one  or  two 
pretty  girls  to  be  rescued  and  serve  for 
the  introduction  of  some  easily  contrived 
sentiment.  Well,  what  is  the  adventure 
novel  for  1  To  stir  our  blood  or  to  put 
us  to  sleep  ?  For  books  which  call  for 
so  little  exertion  in  the  make-up  are 
soporific.  We  only  wish  that  all  pro- 
spective writers  of  the  adventure  story 
would  go  hunting  bears  or  join  a  fire 
brigade.  Then  we  believe  that  their 
heroes  would  have  fewer  adventures  to 
the  duodecimo  page,  and  that  what  ad- 
ventures they  should  have  would  be 
more  convincing. 

ALL  EXPENSES  PAID.     New  York  :  Stone  & 
Kimball.     $1.00. 

All  Expenses  Paid  renews  the  pathos 
of  a  situation  which  the  literary  world 
has  been  too  conscious  of  these  last  years 
when  it  has  been  hunting  up  a  laureate. 
All  Expenses  Paid  is  about  the  minor 
poet  as  he  has  issued  to  us  of  late  from 
**  Bodley  Heads."  A  liberal-minded 
butcher,  ambitious  to  patronise  poetry, 
decides  to  send  all  these  gentlemen  (in- 
cluding three  ladies)  to  Mount  Par- 
nassus, there  to  drink  inspiration  for 
eternal  things  in  art.  The  expedition 
is  started  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
William  Butler  Yeats  and  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  with  Mr.  William  Watson 


and  Mr.  John  Davidson  for  advance 
climbers  up  the  sacred  mount.  But  it 
so  happens  that  the  pilgrims  are  called 
up  higher  than  their  intention — to  the 
Golden  House  of  the  Immortal  Dead, 
where  they  are  summoned  before  the 
tribunal  of  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  parodying  harp  of 
Apollo.  What  follows,  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  the  minor  poets,  we  won't  let  go 
any  farther  than  the  skit.  The  anon- 
ymous author  of  it  hopes  that  none  of 
them  will  be  offended  by  his  frolic.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  he  has 
furnished  amusement  for  the  literary  set 
who  knows  all  the  gossip  of  '*  Bodley 
Head.*'  But  for  reaching  them  a  pri- 
vate circulation  of  his  book  would  have 
seemed  sufficient. 

THE  VANISHED  EMPEROR.  By  Percy  An- 
dreae.  Chicago  and  New  York :  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Company.     $r.oo. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary'  for  the 
author  to  explain,  as  he  does  in  the  pref- 
ace, that  the  **  Emperor  Willibald"  of 
his  romance  is  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany  ;  that  **  Prince  Ottomarck"  is 
Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck,  and  so  on. 
A  casual  acquaintance  with  the  names 
and  the  events  of  the  Kaisei's  reign 
must  have  made  the  identification  ;  and 
there  are  few  newspaper  readers  who 
would  not  have  recognised  in  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Emperor 
Willibald  and  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  which  furnishes  the  central 
motive  of  the  story,  an  imperial  quarrel 
that  has  long  been  a  public  scandal  in 
Berlin. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  basis  on  fact, 
and  the  spicy  natuie  of  the  truth  upon 
which  it  is  built,  the  story  is  dull,  un- 
real, and  far-fetched.  Its  people — even 
the  Emperor  William  the  Sudden,  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  down  to  the  level 
of  the  commonplace,  either  in  life  or  in 
fiction — are  tiresome  puppets,  and  its 
manner  is  so  antiquated,  so  remote  from 
the  literary  ideals  and  methods  of  to- 
day, that  it  might  have  been  modelled 
on  Miss  Miihlbach.  We  should  judge 
from  the  promise  in  the  author's  capital 
first  story.  Stanhope  of  Chester y  that  he 
can  do  far  better  work  than  this.  The 
Vanished  Emperor  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  Mr.  Andreae,  and  we  hope  he  will 
soon  make  another  effort  to  redeem  his 
reputation  as  a  good  story-teller. 
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CHECKERS  t  A  HARD-LUCK  STORY.  By 
Henry  M.  Blossom.  Chicago*.  H.  S.  Stone  a 
Co.     $1.25. 

Checkers  has  the  positive  disadvantage 
of  being  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
dialect  which,  to  this  reviewer,  is  a 
tongue,  unknown  and  unknowable.  We 
have  overvalued  our  powers,  peihaps, 
in  this  matter  of  dialect,  and  have  taken 
a  sinful  pride  in  reading  alike  the  Cre- 
ole patois  of  Cable,  the  Scotch  of  Mac- 
laren,  and  the  Lancashire  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett with  our  feet  on  the  fender  ;  but 
the  racing  slang  of  Chicago,  as  "  Check- 
ers'* himself  would  say,  **  knocks  us 
silly."  But  in  spite  of  this  drawback, 
and  the  further  demerit  that  he  is  not  the 
immortal  Mi.  Jack  Hamlin,  **  Checkers" 
is  a  not  unattractive  personality  ;  and 
the  record  of  his  adventures,  though  no- 
where touching  a  very  high  literary 
level,  is  quite  readable. 


A  LOVER  IN  HOMESPUN.  By  F.  Clif- 
ford Smith.  Philadelphia  :  Henry  Altemus. 
75  cts. 

Two  things  go  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  successful  short  story — a  strong 
motif  and  an  adequate  grasp  and  treat- 
ment of  the  same  by  the  story-teller. 
The  tales  in  the  volume  under  consider- 
ation, which  are  located  chiefiy  in  Can- 
ada, have  the  first  of  these  requisites, 
in  some  cases  to  a  very  marked  degree  ; 
no  artist  need  desire  a  better  subject 
than  is  found  in  "The  Faith  that  Re- 
moves Mountains"  or  "  Le  Loup- 
Garou."  The  last  named  is  perhaps 
the  best  story  in  the  volume,  though 
the  conclusion  is  paltry  ;  but  the  other 
subject  is  mishandled  to  a  very  exas- 
perating degree.  There  is,  however,  a 
note  of  youthfulness  in  the  dedication 
that  inspires  one  with  hope  that  the 
author  may  do  better  next  time. 
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A  CYCLE  OF  CATHAY.  By  M.  A.  P.  Martin, 
D.D.,  LLD.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     $2.00. 

Anything  new  about  China  seems  par- 
ticularly acceptable  just  at  this  time, 
and  Dr.  Martin's  work  comes  informed 
with  unusual  authority,  on  account  of 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  people.  As  the  piesident  of 
the  Imperial  Tungwen  College,  Peking, 
he  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion such  as  are  possible  only  to  one  in 
high  official  position  in  China  ;  and  he 
has  written  the  result  of  this  intimate 
acquaintance  in  a  most  agreeable  man- 
ner. Odd,  out-of-the-way  things  and 
incidents  revealing  the  inner  life  of  the 
natives,  to  which  foreigners  rarely  have 
access,  make  up  the  unique  charm  of 
the  book,  and  comprise,  in  fact,  the 
larger  part  of  it ;  but  great  national 
events,  like  the  Taiping  Rebellion  and 
the  **  Arrow"  War,  are  also  fully  and 
interestingly  treated.  The  author  re- 
lates, indeed,  several  personal  experi- 
ences of  his  own  in  connection  with  the 
rebellion  that  do  more  to  realise  the 
situation  than  any  amount  of  mere  de- 
scription. "My  attempt,"  says  Dr. 
Martin,  **  to  reach  the  rebel  headquar- 


ters was  certainly  foolhardy,  and  well  it 
was  that  it  failed.  There  aie  few  men 
who  have  not  reason,  if  they  but  knew 
it,  to  thank  God  for  failure  as  well  as 
for  success."  As  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, the  bulk  of  the  work  is  the  narra- 
tion of  those  things  in  which  the  author 
was  most  closely  concerned,  especially 
such  matters  as  lelated  to  missions  in 
China,  and  affairs  touching  the  college. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  sectarian  or  dry, 
and  the  simplicity  and  freedom  with 
which  the  author  rambles  from  one 
theme  to  another,  unconsciously  reveal- 
ing much  shrewdness  of  observation 
and  a  large  fund  of  kindly  humour,  ren- 
der the  work  eminently  readable.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  book  is  artis- 
tically bound,  having  the  cycle  of  Cathay 
on  the  cover  in  brilliant  colours  ;  that 
the  paper  and  print  are  fine,  and  that 
there  are  many  handsome  illustrations, 
which  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volume. 

FROM  CAIRO  TO  THE  SOUDAX  FRON- 
TIER. By  H.  D.  Traill.  Chicago:  Way  & 
Williams.     $1.50. 

It  is  rather  surpiising  that  the  articles 
comprising    this    book     originally    ap- 
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peared  in  a  newspaper,  for  the  woik  ap- 
parently lacks  every  element  of  journal- 
istic requirement.  It  is  almost  always 
in  the  abstract  and  never  in  the  con- 
crete, and  it  sees  everything  vaguely, 
from  a  far-off  point  of  view.  And  this 
seems  to  be  mainly  the  cause  of  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  book 
creates.  The  readers  of  works  of  travel 
usually  want  facts — as  f i  eshly  and  as  en- 
tertainingly presented  as  possible,  but 
still  facts,  clear,  distinct,  and  precise  — 
not  hazy  generalities.  There  aie  facts 
enough  in  this  work,  and  some  of  them 
will  be  comparatively  new  to  American 
readers,  as  in  the  author's  description 
of  that  •*  Wonderful  Ditch,"  the  Suez 
Canal ;  but  when,  on  the  heels  of  some 
interesting  information,  he  says  some- 
thing about  **  Charon  pulling  a  boat-load 
of  strengthless  shades,"  fact  and  fancy 
become  somewhat  mixed,  and  the  whole 
work  assumes  an  aspect  of  unreality. 
The  last  pait  of  the  book,  especially 
that  which  describes  **  A  Khedivial 
Progress,"  is  more  direct  and  forcible 
than  perhaps  any  other,  and  the  por- 
trayal of  the  vast,  silent  multitude 
through  which  the  Khedive  rides  is  a 
vivid  bit  of  descriptive  writing  that 
takes  hold  on  the  imagination.  It  should 
be  said  that  there  is  much  grace  in 
the  style  of  the  woik,  and  a  good  deal 
of  freshness  throughout. 

THE  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 
By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  with  illustrations 
by  Victorio  Sella.  London  and  New  York  : 
Edward  Arnold.    Two  volumes.    Price,  $20.00. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  interest- 
ing and  valuable  volumes  wiitten  by  ex- 
plorers and  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  great  range  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Caucasus,  but  the  present  stupen- 
dous work  overtops  them  all.  We  can 
easily  believe  that,  in  spite  of  its  high 
price,  there  has  been  quite  a  run  on  the 
book,  and  the  edition  sent  to  America 
has  proved  all  too  inadequate  for  the 
demand  which  set  in  for  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  published.  But  to  speak  of  it  as 
being  high  priced  is  to  use  a  relative 
term,  for  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the 
work  to  satisfy  the  most  dilettante  with 
its  appetising  narrative  and  great  pro- 
fusion of  illustrations.  The  illustrations 
are  the  main  feature  of  the  work.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Freshfield,  who 
sras  lately  president  of  the  Alpine  Club 


and  formcily  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  felt  so  dis- 
satisfied with  the  reproduction  of  pic- 
tures usually  published  in  such  books 
that  he  spared  no  expense  or  labour  in 
01  der  to  achieve  the  best  possible  execu- 
tion in  the  reproduction  and  printing  of 
his  photogiaphs.  The  result  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  aston- 
ishing set  of  illustrations  which  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  public  in  a  work 
of  this  character.  Beside  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  and  the  maps  there  are 
seventy  six  full-page  illustrations  done 
in  photogiavure.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely bound  and  printed  on  fine  paper 
with  deckel  edges.  There  is  also  a  large- 
paper  edition  published  in  England  ;  but 
the  demand  there  has  been  so  great  that 
it  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  secure 
any  copies  for  America.  Mr.  Freshfield 
has  produced  a  work  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  classic  in  its  field,  and  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  publisher,  deserves  his  due 
meed  for  the  triumph  of  book-making 
which  he  has  attained. 

LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  VENICE.  By 
Laurence  Hutton.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $r.oo. 

An  article  printed  in  the  July  Harper's 
has  now  been  enlarged  and  published  as 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Hutton  tells 
us  that  he  finds  Venice  particularly  poor 
in  guide-books,  and  especially  in  guide- 
books which  give  the  traveller  the  liter- 
ary landmarks  of  the  place.     He  says  : 

"  They  give  us  no  hint  as  to  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  lodged  or  where  Rogers  breakfasted,  or 
what  was  done  here  by  the  noany  English-speak- 
ing men  of  letters  who  have  made  Venice  known 
to  us,  and  properly  understood.  Upon  these 
chiefly  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell.** 

After  this  it  is  a  little  disappointing 
to  find  out  that  Mr.  Hutton  himself  can- 
not tell  us  where  Sir  Walter  lodged. 
To  say  truly  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nega- 
tive information  in  this  book,  which  tells 
us,  like  the  artist's  substitution  for 
**  Goethe  wohnte  hier**  (a  story  here 
quoted),  **  Goethe  weren't  here."  But 
that  is  only  because  Mr.  Hutton  is  vera- 
cious,  and  will  have  a  scientific  guide- 
book. When  he  cannot  tell  us  where 
authors  lodged  in  Venice,  he  at  least 
tells  us  what  they  said  about  Venice, 
and  enlivens  dreary  guide-book  litera- 
ture with  pleasant  pieces  of  humour. 
What  he  tells  us  of  a  little  pi  ivate  chapel 
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in  the  Rezzonico  Palace,  restored  by 
Browning  and  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  is  very  provoking  to 
the  curiosity. 


It 


It  is  plainly  visible  from  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  canal  ;  but  it  was  not  intended  for  the 
world  to  see,  and  what  is  its  nature,  and  what  its 
contents,  I  have  no  right  yet,  and  no  wish  here, 
to  disclose." 

If  anyone  has  a  literary  shrine  to  visit 
in  Venice,  we  recommend  him  to  Mr. 
Hutton's  trustworthy  little  volume. 


FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER.     By  Carolyus  Ager. 
San  Francisco  :  William  Doxey.     $1.50. 

In  turning  the  leaves  of  this  little  vol- 
ume, tastefully  bound  in  green  and  sil- 
ver, one  feels  as  though  he  were  reading 
impromptu  lines  written  by  one  friend 
to  another,  without  thought  of  outsiders 
or  fear  of  the  critics.  Theie  is  some- 
thing disarming  in  the  very  look  of  the 
work  aside  from  the  introductoiy  verses  : 

**  This  little  book  may  perhaps  be  dear 
To  some  who  tenderly  recall 
The  Stanford  grapes  and  the  Mayfield  beer, 
And  the  girls  of  Roble  Hall." 

Thus  making  no  claim  beyond  the  ap- 
peal to  the  student's  love  for  his  college, 
the  work  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be, 
a  collection  of  rhymes  from  the  publica- 
tions of  Stanford  University,  Most  of 
the  verses  are  therefore  such  as  the  aver- 
age schoolboy  writes  : 

••  We'll  go  down  the  road  to  the  little  Vendome, 
When  the  stars  are  shining  bright. 

And  we'll  fill  up  our  glasses  and  never  go  home 
Through  all  the  livelong  night ; 

We'll  drink,  drink,  drink,  with  laughter  free, 

A  toast  to  our  University." 

But  there  are  touches  here  and  there  of 
a  finer  literary  and  lyrical  quality,  as  in 
the  poem  beginning  : 

**  I  opened  my  window  at  sunset. 

And  close  to  the  sill  I  stood. 
In  the  shadowy  grass  each  poppy 

Had  put  on  a  pointed  hood. 
And  over  me  far  I  saw  the  star 

That  comes  with  the  sleep  of  things  ; 
The  last  bird  dreamed  in  her  hidden  nest. 

Yet  I  heard  the  sound  of  wings." 

Among  the  more  notable  verses  are 
those  to  Leland  Stanford,  ending  : 

*'  More  than  a  granite  tomb  the  monument 
That  ever  stands  to  thee, 
The  gratitude  of  our  great  continent 
Thine  immortality." 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Thiee  books  of  travel  and  research 
come  to  us  fiom  the  pi  ess  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Arnold,  of  London  and  New  York. 
Persia  Ran  sited  (1895)  is  so  lecent  as  to 
include  two  chapteis  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Shah,  Nasr-ed-Din,  and  on 
the  present  situation  in  Persia.  The 
author.  General  Sir  Thomas  E.  Gordon, 
sets  down  clearly  and  succinctly  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  and  experience, 
gathered  from  two  journeys  which  he 
made  to  Tehran,  the  last  in  1895. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  from  native 
photographs.  (Price,  $3.00.)  Through 
the  Sub' Arctic  Forest^  by  Warbuiton  Pike 
(price,  $4.00),  will  appeal  more  to  the 
sportsman  and  man  of  the  woods.  It  is 
a  rough  but  graphic  and  quietly  inter- 
esting description  of  a  canoe  journey 
through  the  little-known  tracts  of  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  northern  waterways 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  illustiationsand  maps. 
In  The  Cruise  of  the  Antarctic^  by  H.  J. 
Bull,  we  have  the  narrative  of  a  voyage 
to  the  southern  polar  regions  in  1894-95, 
which  is  readable  and  not  seldom  enter- 
taining. It  is  also  illustrated.  (Price, 
$1.50.)  Messrs.  John  D.  Wattles  and 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  made  a 
book  out  of  the  very  interesting  and 
valuable  series  of  articles  on  Recent  Re- 
search in  Bible  Lands y  which  were  con- 
tributed by  leading  specialists  to  the 
pages  of  the  Sunday- School  Times,  The 
work  is  intended  to  fill  a  serious  gap  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  both  in 
the  matter  of  illustration  and  text  the 
editor,  Mr.  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  has  spared 
no  pains  in  conjunction  with  the  pub- 
lishers to  make  it  complete  and  thor- 
ough in  its  resources  for  the  student  and 
the  layman  alike.  For  example,  **  Re- 
search in  Egypt"  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
eminent  Egyptologist,  Professor  A.  H. 
Sayce  ;  *'  Explorations  in  Babylonia"  is 
the  fruit  of  the  editor's  long  and  careful 
observation  and  research  ;  and  **  New 
Light  on  the  Book  of  the  Acts"  comes 
from  no  less  a  biblical  scholar  than 
Professor  \V.  M.  Ramsay,  whose  le- 
cent  book  on  Paul  the  Traveller  vouch- 
es for  his  authority  in  this  particular 
field. 

We  welcome  a  popular  edition  of  the 
sea  yarns  of  Herman  Melville,  now  issu- 
ing from  the  press  of  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' Corporation.     Already  Tv/^eeamd 
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Omoo^  a  sequel  to  Typee^  have  made  their 
appearance  (price,  in  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper, 
50.  cents  ;  illustiated),  and  his  other 
stories,  comprising  Moby  Dick  and  The 
White  Jacket^  will  be  out  when  this  is  be- 
fore our  readeis.  No  moic  famous  ro- 
mancer of  the  southern  seas  ever  spun  a 
yarn  ;  not  even  Louis  Becke  has  done 
anything  better  than  Typee  and  Omoo, 
Herman  Melville  led  a  wandering,  no- 
madic life  ;  now  before  the  mast,  now 
among  savages,  and  again  in  the  mazes 
of  the  forest,  until  he  was  captuied  by 
the  daughter  of  a  chief  justice  in  Boston, 
and  became  domesticated.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  habits  of  a  lifetime  asseited 
themselves,  and  had  to  find  vent  in  some 
foim  of  action.  It  was  then  he  began 
to  put  those  marvellous  adventures  of 
his  into  piint,  and  the  world  is  the  rich- 
er for  his  stories,  classic  in  their  field. 
Books  appear  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  best  of  romanceis  aie  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten, **  charm  they  never  so  wisely  ;" 
but  Herman  Melville  deserves  a  better 
fate,  and  the  reader  of  his  tales  will 
thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to 
**  Melville  reJivivus/*  The  same  firm 
have  issued  a  numbei  of  books  for  light 
summer  reading,  some  of  them  repiints 
of  stories,  all  good  in  their  way — name- 
ly. The  Duchess  of  Poiusyiandy  by  Grant 
Allen  ;  A  Debt  0/  Honour,  by  Mabel  Col- 
lins ;  Sunset  Pass,  by  Captain  Charles 
King  ;  As  the  JVind  Bio7USy  by  Eleanor 
Men  on  ;  and  Eunice  Quince,  by  Dave 
Conyngham. 

Several  interesting  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  vaiious  excellent  seiies 
which  the  Macmillan  Company  have  in 
hand.  Captain  Mairyat's  Mr.  Midship- 
man  Easy  makes  the  fourth  volume  of 
that  famous  story-teller  included  in  their 
Illustrated  Standard  Novels.  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  an  increased  inter- 
est in  Marryat  lately  ;  certainly  he  does 
not  suffer  for  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers.  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy,  as  Mr.  Hannay  tells  us  in  his 
amiable  introduction,  is  the  most  gay 
of  Marryat's  stories.  For  pure  fun  and 
merriment  it  would  be  hard  to  match  it. 
Certain  of  his  stories  are  already  on  the 
way  to  oblivion  ;  but  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy  has  always  been  a  favourite,  and 
will  be  read  for  a  long  time  to  come  be- 
'^ause  of  its  fun,  its  characters,  whom 
e  do  not  readily  forget,  and  its  excel- 
H.  scenes  of  war  and  adventure. 
Jti.SO.)     Two  more  volumes  of 


Balzac  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Dent  edition  which  the  Macmillan  com- 
pany are  issuing  here  ;  the  titles  are  7 he 
Rise  and  Fall  of  C^sar  Birotteau  and  Afod- 
este  Mignon.  Mr.  George  Saintsbury 
sustains  his  reputation  as  a  sane  and 
sapient  editor  of  the  series,  and  his  un- 
failing good  sense  and  geniality  do 
much  to  give  the  reader  an  impetus,  if 
he  need  one,  toward  the  book  in  hand. 
(Price,  $r.5o  per  volume.)  In  the  very 
dainty  and  beautiful  authoiised  edition 
of  Alphonse  Daudet's  woiks  being  is- 
sued by  this  firm,  the  delightful  Thirty 
Years  of  Paris  and  the  Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Man  have  just  been  issued. 
Lovers  of  Daudet  will  do  well  to  invest 
in  these  books.  They  are  prettily  got- 
ten up,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
bv  French  artists  add  to  their  artistic 
beauty.  (Price,  $r. 00  per  volume.)  The 
perennial  charm  of  Chaucer  for  men  of 
letters  is  being  constantly  evinced  in  the 
number  of  books  appearing  under  his 
name.  The  Riches  of  Chaucer  (price, 
82.00),  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  has 
just  been  reissued  in  a  fourth  edition  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  This  is  espe- 
cially a  capital  volume  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  readers,  to  w^hom  it  is 
chiefly  addressed.  To  quote  the  title- 
page  in  this  book,  **  his  impurities  have 
been  expunged,  his  spelling  modernised, 
his  rhythm  accentuated,  and  his  obso- 
lete terms  explained."  Notes  aie  add- 
ed, a  new  memoir  of  the  poet  is  given, 
and  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of  Chau- 
cer serves  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  little  library  of  Stories  by  English 
Authors  being  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  has  received  a  further  con- 
tribution of  two  volumes,  one  a  selec- 
tion of  stories  about  **  the  sea,"  in  which 
we  are  surprised  not  to  find  **  Q**  lepie- 
sented  ;  and  the  other  labelled  **  Ger- 
many, etc.,'*  in  which  we  are  delighted 
to  find  Miss  Beatrice  Haiiaden's  **  The 
Bird  on  its  Journey."     (Price,  75  cents 

per  volume.) At   the   present    time, 

when  the  varied  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity are  absorbing  so  much  inquiry  and 
investigation,  such  a  popular  exposition 
as  Professor  Trowbridge  has  given  in  his 
lectures,  published  under  the  title  What 
is  Electricity  f  must  be  regarded  as  of 
great  educational  value.  The  book  is 
issued  in  the  Messrs.  Appleton's  Inter- 
national Science  Series,  which  is  pri- 
marily addiessed  to  the  needs  of  the 
general  reader.     The  present   work  in 
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every  way  sustains  the  high  reputation 
which  the  volumes  of  this  series  have 
gained,  in  the  main,  for  thoroughness  of 
execution,  original  research,  based  on 
scientific  methods  and  popular  presenta- 
tion in  their  treatment  of  the  special 
subjects    under    investigation.     (Price, 

$1.50.) A  very  good    translation  of 

Maurus  Jokai's  strange  and  mystic  work 
of  fiction.  Black  Diamonds,  by  Frances 
A.  Gerard,  is  the  latest  volume  to  be 
published  in  the  Messrs.  Harpei's  Odd 

Number     Series.       (Price,     I51.50.) 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany add  a  new  volume  of  biography  to 
their  series  of  American  Statesmen,  the 
subject  being  William  Henry  Seward 
(1801-72),  by  Thornton  Kirkland  Lo- 
throp.  The  series  is  admirably  edited  by 
Mr.  John  T,  Morse,  Jr.,  and  the  present 
volume  forms  an  able  essay  on  the  life 
of  the  famous  statesman  and  a  worthy 
contribution  to  this  library  of  biogra- 
phy.    (Price,  $1.25.) 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  brought  their  excellent  subscrip- 
tion edition  of  Charles  Lever's  novels  to 
a  close  with  the  following  works  :  Sir 
Brook  Fosbrooke  ;  Paul  Goslctf  s  Confes- 
sions in  Love,  Law,  and  Physic ;  The 
Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly  ;  That  Boy 
of  NorcotCs  ;  A  Pent  in  the  Cloud,  and 
jLord  Kilgobbin  :  A  Tale  of  Ireland  in  Our 
own    Time,     It    has    been    a   creditable 


undertaking,  and  one  that  will  strength- 
en the  reputation  which  this  leliable 
Boston  house  has  long  held  for  produc- 
ing the  woiks  of  standaid  authors  in  a 
substantial  and  handsome  form  fit  to 
grace  any  library,  public  or  piivate. 
(Price,  $2.50  per  volume.)  The  beauti- 
ful edition  of  Captain  Marryat's  novels 
which  the  same  firm  is  publishing  has 
been  further  augmented  by  the  issue  of 
The  King's  Own  and  The  Pirate  in  two 
volumes.  (Price,  ^^3.50  per  volume.) 
The  King's  Own  was  Ileniy  Kingsley's 
favourite — "  his  noblest  novel,"  he  called 
it.  A  pathetic  interest  is  attached  to  it 
from  the  fact  that  the  lieiowas  partially 
drawn  from  Marryat's  second  and  fa- 
vouiite  son,  William,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  seven  ;  and  the  description  of  his 
appearance  in  the  second  chapter  is  be- 
lieved to  be  very  exact.  The  foregoing 
collocation  of  the  names  of  the  two  chief 
naval  and  military  novelists  of  Kngland 
calls  to  mind  what  George  Saintsbury 
has  said  of  them.  "  If  affection  and 
frequent  reading  count  for  anything," 
he  says,  **  it  is  not  certain  that  some 
technically  much  greater  names  might 
not  shine  with  less  lustre  than  those  of 
Marryat  and  Lever."  And  especially  of 
Marryat,  he  avers  that  "  the  spirit  and 
humour  of  the  best  of  his  books  through- 
out, and  the  best  parts  of  the  others, 
are  unmistakable  and  unsurpassed." 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  September  i,  1896. 

Business  for  the  past  month  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  light,  but  normal,  August  being  considered 
the  dullest  month  in  the  year  in  the  book  trade. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  early  buyers  for  the  autumn 
season  have  been  in  the  city,  especially  from  the 
Southern  States  ;  their  purchases  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  previous  years. 

The  leading  features  so  far  offered  are  the  va- 
rious lines  of  sixteenmos  and  twelvemos.  These 
are  unusually  attractive  in  binding  and  general 
finish,  and  are  marvels  of  cheapness.  There  is 
also  a  large  assortment  of  juvenile  board  and 
colour  books,  and  the  customarv  stocks  of  cheap 
sets,  booklets,  and  calendars.  The  more  substan- 
tial  and  expensive  works  are  not  yet  ready,  but 
will  be  shown  shortly. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  sales  of 
text-books  began,  although  the  season  is  unusually 


late.  The  early  orders  are  mostly  confined  to 
books  of  a  primary  character,  the  demand  for 
higher  grades  not  being  received  until  the  opening 
of  the  colleges  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 

The  call  for  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  silver 
question  continues  unabated,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion may  be  mentioned  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution to  the  trade  of  the  bulletins  of  The  Raker 
and  Taylor  Companv  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company,  containing  the  titles  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  publications  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  The 
most  popular  works  relating  to  the  money  ques- 
tion continue  to  be  Coins  Financial  School,  by  W. 
II.  Harvey  ;  Money  and  Banking,  by  Horace 
White  :  and  International  Bimetallism,  by  Francis 
A.  Walker. 

Fiction,  of  course,  sustains  its  importance  in 
the  sales  of  the  month.  There  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  Tom  Grogan  and  A  Singular 
Life,  while  The  Damnation  of  llieron  Ware  is 
steadily  called  for.  The  stories  of  Marie  Corelli, 
especially  Bar  abbas,  are  still  among  the  leaders. 
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The  principal  publications  of  the  month  include 
March  J/dres,  by  Harold  Frederic  ;  Black  Via- 
tnonds,  a  translation  from  Maurus  Jokai,  and 
li^iifioHf  Sin,  by  M.  J.  Pritchard,  the  last  men- 
tioned bein^  especially  in  demand. 

A  number  of  new  cloth-bound  juveniles  have 
already  made  their  appearance,  includinf^  such 
authors  as  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  W.  O.  Stoddard, 
and  Thomas  VV.  Knox,  and  cheaper  editions  have 
also  been  made  of  the  last  author's  ever-popular 
'J^hc  Hoys  o/*']^  and  Bmhiini^  the  A'ation, 

Hy  September  1st  the  summer  trade  in  paper- 
bound  books  is  practically  over.  This  year's  busi- 
ness in  this  commodity  has  been  unusually  light, 
p;irtly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  good  titles  and 
because  of  the  numerous  sixteenmo  cloth  books 
at  prices  very  little  in  advance  of  paper  ones. 

The  announcements  of  early  autumn  publica- 
tions are  now  being  made,  and  are  exceedingly 
attractive  and  inviting.  Reports  of  dull  trade 
still  continue,  and  for  the  present  buyers  are  using 
considerable  caution  and  limiting  their  orders. 
The  attractive  lists  of  the  publishers  and  the  efforts 
they  are  making  to  push  them  should,  however, 
insure  a  good  business  when  trade  becomes  more 
settled  after  the  election.  The  popular  books  of 
the  month,  as  indicated  by  their  sales,  are  as 
follows  : 

Coin's  Financial  School.  By  VV.  H.  Harvey. 
Paper,  25  CIS. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F    Hopkinson  Smith.   $1.50. 

Money  and  Banking.  By  Horace  White. 
$1.50. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

The  Truth-Tellers.  By  John  Strange  Winter. 
Paper,  50  cis. 

International  Bimetallism.  By  Francis  A. 
Walker.     $1.25. 

Black  Diamonds.     By  Maurus  Jokai.     $1.50. 

Madelon.     By  Marv  E.  Wilkins.     f  1.25. 

Without  Sin.     By  M.  J.  Pritchard.     $1.25. 

Checkers.     By  H.  M.  Blossoms,  Jr.     $1.25. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  September  i.  1896. 

Business  is  still  quiet,  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  opening  of  the  autumn  season  is  not.  as  is 
usually  the  case,  heralded  with  signs  of  increasing 
activity.  A  lack  of  confidence  and  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  are  painfully  apparent  among  busi- 
ness men  everywhere,  and  until- it  is  demonstrat- 
ed beyond  doubt  which  way  the  election  will  turn, 
it  seems  useless  to  hope  for  a  better  state  of 
things.  Judging  from  the  present  outlook  it  ap- 
pears practically  certain  that  trade  will  be  slow 
until  the  political  atmosphere  clears  somewhat. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  we  shall  have  a  good 
holiday  trade. 

In  one  way  the  bookseller  is  deriving  not   a 


little  benefit  from  these  times,  and  that  is  in  the 
sale  of  literature  dealing  with  the  disputed  ques- 
tions which  are  disturbing  men's  minds  to-day. 
Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  such  a  heavy  demand  been  encountered  for 
political  books.  The  call  for  works  on  the  money 
question  alone  is  simply  enormous,  and  both  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers  find  it  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble to  keep  up  with  it.  an  ordinary  edition  of  a 
standard  book  being  exhausted  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  off  the  presses. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  have  given  us 
several  different  editions  of  the  Rubdiy&t  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  all  of  which  were  successful  in  their 
sales,  so  popular  has  the  work  become.  There 
appears  to  be  room  for  others,  however,  for  two 
or  three  more  are  promised  for  the  autumn,  and 
we  have  just  received  what  appears  to  be  the  nc 
plus  ultra  of  editions,  so  far  as  text  is  concern- 
ed, in  the  work  just  issued  in  two  volumes  by  the 
Joseph  Knight  Co.  It  will  assuredly  find  a  ready 
sale. 

Publishers  are  not  now  issuing  much,  and 
August  was  marked  by  a  dearth  of  good  new 
books,  scarcely  anything  appearing  that  is  likely 
to  take  a  leading  place  among  the  popular  books 
of  the  day.  March  Hares ^  by  Harold  Frederic,  is 
about  the  only  work  that  is  meeting  with  a  de- 
mand worth  speaking  of,  and  even  that  is  start- 
ing off  so  slowly  that  it  is  evident  the  sale  will  fall 
a  long  way  short  of  that  which  is  being  accorded 
to  his  popular  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware, 

The  season's  announcements  are  unusually  rich 
in  important  novels.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
fashionable  writers  have  one  or  more  on  the  lists, 
and  with  new  books  by  Ian  Maclaren,  J.  M.  Bar- 
rie,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Conan  Doyle,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  George  Du  Maurier,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Stephen  Crane,  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  trade  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  material  to 
do  business  with. 

Although  so  many  of  the  best  selling  books  of 
the  day  are  written  by  foreign  authors,  and  most 
of  the  phenomenal  successes  of  the  past  year 
have  come  to  us  from  abroad,  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  from  recent  statistics  that  the  consumption 
of  the  home  product  so  to  speak  is  increasing  all 
the  time,  and  the  leading  American  authors  speak 
to  a  larger  audience  with  each  successive  book. 
A  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  sales 
and  quality  of  a  fashionable  foreign  author's 
books,  and  those  of  a  similarly  favoured  native,  is 
apparent  ;  while  the  former  usually  achieves  favour 
immediately,  owing  to  the  success,  oftentimes 
unexpected,  of  previous  works,  and  then  gradual- 
ly, as  other  works  appear,  recedes  into  mediocri- 
ty, the  latter  usually  meets  with  but  moderate 
success  at  first,  and  improves  his  position  as  time 
goes  on.  In  other  words,  the  one  seems  to  start 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  success  and  climbs 
up,  while  the  other  starts  at  the  top  and  climbs 
down. 

The  new  edition  of  Gibson's  Sharp  Eyes  and 
F.  S.  Mathews*  Familiar  Trees  and  theit  Leaves 
are  welcome  additions  to  the  class  of  literature 
they  represent.  The  demand  is  growing  all  the 
time  for  books  of  this  kind. 

Apart  from  the  call  for  financial  literature,  the 
month  was  almost  without  a  feature,  the  popular 
novels,  such  as  ASins^lar  Lif^^  An  Army  IViJ'e^ 
The  Seats  of  the  Mitrhty^  Tom  Grogan^  Summer 
in  Arcady^  etc.,  sold  fairly  well,  while  a  more  than 
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average  call  was  made  for  the  successful  books  in 
other  lines,  smc\\  as  MfnticultHrg^  Holnus'  Life  and 
Letters^  The  Mind  of  the  M aster ^  and  The  Law  of 
Psychic  Phenomena. 

The  following  books  sold  best  during  the 
month : 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bang^.     $1.25. 

An  Army  Wife.     By  Captain  King.     Si- 25. 

Money  and  Banking.  By  Horace  White.  Cloth, 
$1.50;  paper.  50  cts. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett. 
$1.50. 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

International  Bimetallism.  By  Francis  A. 
Walker.     $1.25. 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    $1.50. 

Seats   of    the    Mighty.      By    Gilbert    Parker. 

$1.50- 

The  Damnation  of  Theron   Ware.     By  Harold 

Frederic.     $1.50 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thom- 
son Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 

Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Maclarcn. 
$1.25. 

A  Summer  in  Arcady.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1.25. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     $1  00. 

The  Under  Side  of  Things.  By  Lilian  Bell. 
$1.25. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 
Lo.NDON,  July  20  to  August  22,  1896. 

The  period  indicated  above,  always  a  quiet  one, 
has  this  year  proved  no  exception.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  public  will  devote  itself  to 
anything  approaching  serious  reading,  with  un- 
broken sunshine  to  woo  them  out  of  doors.  The 
6s.  novels  have  proved  the  booksellers'  friend  at 
this  jancture,  as  they  have  been  selling  very  well 
indeed.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
^lonies  has  been  satisfactory. 

Miss  Braddon  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  6s. 
novelists  and  announces  her  new  work,  London 
Pride^  for  publication  in  this  form  in  October. 
A  colonial  edition  is  also  to  be  issued.  The  cheap 
edition  of  this  popular  author's  Sons  of  Fire  has 
been  and  still  is  in  great  favour. 

Bicycling  literature  is  well  to  the  fore,  especial- 
ly works  dealing  with  cycling  for  ladies. 

The  various  branches  of  natural  history,  such 
as  butterfly  an  i  ^^%  collecting,  are  being  ardently 
studied,  to  iudtj*  from  the  demand  for  such  books 
as  Kearton's  Birds*  Es^^s,  Gordon's  Our  Country  s 
Birds  and  Our  Country* 5  Butterflies  and  Moths, 
and  sinnilar  publications.  With  "all  the  world" 
holiday-making,  the  sale  of  Murray's,  Baedeker's. 
and  Black's  Guides  can  easily  be  understood. 
There  is  also  considerable  enquiry  for  guides 
locally  published. 

Among  magazines,  the  reduction  of  Pall  Mall 
Maginint  to  is.  net  (the  original  price  was  is.  6d  ) 
is  noticeable.     How  this  publication,  as  well  as 


Pearson  s  and  the  Strand  Magazine,  can  be  pro- 
duced at  their  respective  prices  is  a  wonder  in- 
deed. Chambers' Journal  \s  AS  much  appreciated 
as  ever,  all  rivals  notwithstanding.  Harpers  and 
the  New  Revie-iu  are  also  very  popular. 

Considerable  interest  is  still  shown  in  works 
dealing  with  South  Africa,  both  its  products  and 
its  history.  A  large  number  of  copies  of  the 
Downfall  of  Prempeh  have  been  sold. 

Short  stories  arc  again  in  favour  to  some  extent. 
Several  well  known  authors,  including  Marie 
Corelli  and  S.  Baring  Gould,  have  contributed  a 
volume  of  this  nature. 

There  has  been  quite  a  run  on  Williams'  Made 
in  Germany,  a  book  dealing  with  the  serious  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  obviously  a  work  which  is 
of  interest  to  almost  everybody  in  the  country. 

Technical  works  on  nautical  subjects,  notice- 
ably the  volumes  of  Griffin's  Nautical  Handbooks, 
are  meeting  with  a  good  sale. 

The  6s.  novel  still  reigns  supreme.  Henry 
Seton  Merriman  appears  to  be  the  favourite  writer 
of  fiction  at  the  moment  of  writing. 

The  list  appended  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  public 
taste  of  the  moment.  It  shows  variety  and  also 
continued  appreciation  of  the  leading  works  of 
fiction,  which  have  already  figured  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  order  of  the  titles  is  of  no  signifi- 
cance. 

The  Sowers.     Bv  H.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

Without  Sin.     By  H.  S.  Pritchard.     6s. 

Illumination.     By  H.  Frederic.     6s. 

The  Scats  of  the  Mighty.     By  G.  Parker.     6s. 

An  Amazing  Marriage.     By  G.  Meredith.    6s. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  M.  Crawford. 
6s. 

Flotsam.     By  U.S.  Merriman.     6s. 

Fellow  Travellers.  By  the  author  of  Mona 
Maclean,     6s. 

His  Honor  and  a  Lady.    By  S.  J.  Duncan.    6s. 

Her  Point  of  View.     By  G.  M.  Robins.     6s. 

The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.  By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.     6s. 

Kokoro.     By  L.  Hearn.     5s. 

The  Ascent  of  Woman.  By  R.  Devereux.  3s. 
6d    net. 

W.  V.  :  Her  Book  and  Various  Verses.  By 
W.  Canton.     3s   6d.  net. 

In  Scarlet  and  Grey.  By  F.  Henniker.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Rome.     By  E.  Zola.     3s.  6d. 

The  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  F.  Gras.     3s.  6d. 

Made  in  Germany.    By  E.  E.  Williams.    3s  6d. 

Boer  and  Uitlander.  By  W.  F.  Regan.  3s. 
6d. 

March  Hares.     By  G.  Forth      3s   6d.  net. 

The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  John  Watson. 
6s. 

Li  Lung  Chang.     By  R.  R.  Douglas.     3s.  6d. 

The  Scenery  of  Switzerland.  By  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock.    6s. 

Know  your  Own  Ship.     By  T.  Walton. 

Ten  Years  in  a  Portsmouth  Slum.  By  R.  R. 
Dolling.     6s. 

Life  of  Peter  Mackenzie.  Bv  J.  Dawson.  3s. 
6d. 

Animals  at  Work  and  Play.  By  C.  J.  Cornish. 
6s. 

The  Downfall  of  Prempeh.  By  R.  B.  Powell, 
los   6d. 

The  Creed  of  the  Christian.  By  C.  Gore.  is. 
6d. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  betwe<»n 
August  I  and  September  i,  id</>. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

XEW   YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Coin's  Financial  School.     By  Harvey.     25  cts. 
^  (Coin  Publishing  Co.) 

^r  King    Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 

^        son.  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

jf^  Damnation   of    Theron   Ware.     By    Frederic. 

^$'50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

^(frMsLTch  Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1.25.     (Apple- 
Ion.) 
J^A     Singular    Life.      By    Mrs.    Phelps-Ward. 
$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

.^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  Bangs.  $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

^  King   Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 
rT  Seats   of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.      $1.50. 
y     (Appleton.) 
^.  Damnation    of   Theron    Ware.      By   Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.  $1.25.     (Mac- 

millan.) 
jf<A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward,   fi.25. 
(Houghton.) 

Jk:  March  Hares.  By  Frederic.  Si. 25.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

Jlf^  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

^^King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

yfC^ March  Hares.  By  Frederic.  #1.25.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

5.  Denounced.     By  Burton.     50  cts.     (Appleton.) 
0.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

C  Venetian    June.       By    Fuller.      $1.00.     (Put- 
nam.) 

2.  From    Whose    Bourne.      By    Barr.     73     cts. 

(Stokes.) 

3.  'Twixt  Cupid  and  Croesus.     By  Didier.  Jfi.so. 

(American  News  Co.) 
y^  Damnation    of    Theron    W^are.     By   Frederic. 
$150.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  Strange    Schemes    of   Randolph    Mason.      By 

Post.     Cloth,    $1.00;    paper,    50  cts.      (Put- 
nam.) 

6.  Heather   from   the   Brae.     By  Lyall.     75  cts. 

(Revell.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

^ji^Klng  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son.  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

^.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

jg^  A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- W^ard.  $r  25. 
fHouijhton.) 

4.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford,    fi.50.    (Holt  ) 


<  Damnation  of  Theron    Ware.     By   Frederic. 

$1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
6.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

rA    Singular   Life.      By    Mrs.      Phelps- Ward. 
$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

2.  Wise  W^oman.     By  Burham.    $1.25.    (Hough- 

ton.) 

jgfC  Checkers.  By  Blossom.  $1.25.  (H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.) 

^4I^A  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Put- 
nam.) 

/r  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

6.  Unclassed.  By  Gissing.  Paper,  50  cts. 
(Fenno  &  Co.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I.  Yankees  of  the   E^si.      By  Curtis.     2   vols., 

$4.00.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^  The   Damnation  of  Theron   Ware.     By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

3.  Under  Side  of  Things.     By  Bell.  §1.25.  (Har- 

per.) 

4.  The  Babe,  B.  A.     By  Benson.     |i.oo.     (Put- 

nam.) 

5.  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands.    By  Conrad.    Paper, 

50  cts.     (Appleton.) 

6.  Without  Sin.     By  Pritchard.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

jK  A    Singular    Life.      By    Mrs.     Phelps- Ward. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.) 
^^r:^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

3.  An   Army   Wife.     By   Captain    King.     $1.25. 

(Neely.) 

4.  Menticulture.      By     Fletcher.      $1.00.      (Mc- 

Clurg.) 

5.  A   Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner  ) 

6.  Money     and     Banking.      By   White.     50  cts. 

and  $1.50.     (Ginn.) 

CIxNCINNATI,  O. 

j^.  A  Venetian  June.   By  Fuller.  $t.oo.  (Putnam.) 
^^The    Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.     By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

3.  Etidorhpa.      By  Lloyd.     $2.00.     (Clarke.) 

4.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
jg^  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton  ) 
6.  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     Scribner. 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

^ A  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.     $1.00.     (Put- 

nam.) 
^C  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
^  Seats    of     the    Mighty.      By    Parker.     I1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

4.  Facts   about    Money.     By   Laughlin.     50  cts. 

(Weeks.) 

5.  Money   and    Banking.       By    White.       Cloth, 

$[  50  ;  paper,  =0  cts.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 
/S.  Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.     By    Frederic 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
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KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

r^A  Venetian   June.     By  Fuller.    $i.cx).    (Put- 
nam.) 

2.  Crimson  Sign.     By  Keightley.    $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

3.  The  Cavaliers.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

4.  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward.  ^^1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

5.  Silk  of  the  Kine.     By  McManus.   $1.00.   (Har- 

per.) 
^j^Tom    Grogan.     By    Smith.     §1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

^<^Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.      By  Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone &  Kimball.) 
^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

3.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

4.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.  $1.25.  (Harper.) 

5.  Rome.     By  Zola.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 
^^f^om  Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.  (Houghton.) 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

I.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.    $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

'om   Grogan.      By   Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

3.  Under    Side    of     Things.      By    Bell.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.     By  Maclaren.     25    cts. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  The  Babe.     By  Benson.     $1.00.     (Putnam.) 

6.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

>^Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
"2.  Cameos.      By  Corelli.      $1.00.     (Hutchinson.) 

3.  The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  A.  J.  Gordon.     By  Gordon.     $1.50.     (Re veil.) 

5.  The     King's    Revenge.       By    Brav.       $1.25. 

(Clark. 

6.  The   Christ   of  To-day.     By  Gordon.     $1.50. 

(Houghton  ) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

^^Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

^^J^om  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

3.  An   Adventurer  of  the    North.     By    Parker. 

$1.25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  Coin  Catechism.  By  Upton.     25  cts.  (Werner.) 

5.  Titus.     By  Kingsley.     5  cts.     (Cook.) 

0.  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1.15.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Cavaliers.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 
-2.  Crimson  Sign.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Ilar- 

pcr.) 
^9«<Dam nation    of   Theron    "Ware.    By    Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  Mrs.  Gerald.     By  Pool.    $1.50.    (Harper.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.   (Holt.) 
i,  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.    $2.50.    (Harper.) 


2. 

3. 

5. 
6. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

^  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

2.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.     By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

3.  White  Aprons.     By   Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

>|<  A  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.      $1.00.      (Put- 
nam.) 

^  Seats  of  the    Mighty.      By    Parker.      $1  50. 

(Appleton.) 
6.  Amos  Judd.    By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Damnation  of  Theron  W^are.  By  Frederic 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

Reds  of  the  Midi.  By  Gras.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

Hon.  Peter  Sterling.    By  Ford,    fi.50.    (Holt.) 

Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

Amos  Judd.  By  Mitchell.  75  cts.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

Under  Side  of  Things.  By  Bell.  $1.25.  (Har- 
per.) 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

Damnation  of  Theron  W^are.  By  Frederic. 
§1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

Holmes's  Life  and  Letters.  By  Morse.  $4  00. 
(Houghton.) 

An  Adventurer  of  the  North.  By  Parker. 
$1.25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  §1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

Amos  Judd.  By  Mitchell.  75  cts.  (Scrib- 
ner ) 

Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.     75  cts.    (Holt.) 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith,  fi.50.  (Hough- 
ton ) 

Books  on  Mining. 

Books  on  Finance. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

1.  Money    and    Banking.      By    White.      50  cts. 
(Ginn.) 

2.  Battle  of   the  Standards.     By  Teller.     25  cts. 
(Schulte.) 

3.  Money  and  Prices.      By   Schoenhoflf.     $1.50. 
(Putnam.) 

^Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.      By    Frederic. 
$1  50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.     $1  50.    (Apple- 

ton.) 

ST.    LOUIS.   MO. 

^  Checkers.      By   Blossom.      $1.25.      (Stone  & 
Co.) 

2.  Black   Diamonds.      By   Jokai.     $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

3.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The   Babe,  B.A.     By   Benson,     fi.oo.     (Put- 

nam.) 


3. 
A- 


I. 
2. 
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«<  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1.25.     (Apple- 
ton.) 
6.   Master      Craftsman.       By      Besant.       $1.50. 
(Stokes.) 

ST.   PAUL,  MINN. 

^c  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball  )      . 

^^f' Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1  50. 
(Appletonj 

^.  Checkers.  By  Blossom.  $1.25.  (H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co  ) 

^  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  Si. 00.  (Put- 
nam.) 

5.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.    By  Snaith.     $1.00. 

(Appleton  ) 

TOLEDO,    O. 


f  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.    $1.00.    (Putnam.) 

2.  Money    and     Banking.       By    White.      $1.50. 
(Ginn.) 

3.  Daughter    of    a    Stoic.       By    Pratt.      $1.25. 
(Macmillan.) 

f  Seats    of   the    Mighty.      By    Parker.       $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

5.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 
Jt,  Damnation    of   Theron    Ware.     By    Frederic. 
$1.50      (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

jr.  Seats     of   the   Mighty.     By    Parker.      Cloth, 
$1.50:  paper,  75  cts.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

2.  Dr.   Nikola.     By  Boothby.     Cloth,  $1.00  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cts.     (Copp  Clark  Co.) 

3.  The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Marie  Corelli.     Cloth, 
*»i.25  ;  paper,  75  cts.     (Lippincott.) 


4.  The    King's     Revenge.      By    Bray.       Cloth^ 

1. 00  ;  paper,  50  cts.     (Copp  Clark  Co.) 

5.  Heart  of  the  World.       By  Haggard.      Cloth, 

$1.25  ;    paper.    75    cts.     (Longmans.) 

6.  The    Sorrows   of    Satan.     By    Marie   Corelli. 

Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  75  cts.     (Lippincott.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

^^Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.    75  cts.  and 
$1.50.     (Copp-Clark  Co.*) 

2.  Mind   of   the    Master.     By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Dr.  Nikola.     By  Boothby.     50  cts.  and  ^i.oo. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.*) 

4.  Admirable   Lady    Biddy   Fane.       By   Barrett. 

75   cts.    and   $1.25.     (CasscU's   Colonial    Li- 
brary.) 

5.  His  Honour  and  a  Lady.    By  Duncan.     60  cts. 
(Rose.*) 

6.  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.     By  Snaith.     50  cts. 

and  $1.00.     (Appleton.) 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

L^eats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.  $1.50.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 

2.  Mrs.  Gerald.     By  Pool.     $1.50.  (Harper.) 

3.  White    Aprons.     By    Goodwin.  1^1.25.  ^(Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  International  Bimetallism.    By  W^alker.    Si. 25. 

(Holt.) 

5.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.      By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  A    Lady    of     Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

*  Canadian  copyright  editions. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 

THEOL(3GY.  McCrik.  C.  G.— The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  : 

BOHNER,  W.  B.-The  Time  is  Coming.     i2mo.  !j^^  Ancestry  her  Qaims,  and  her  Conflicts 

pp.  iii-282,  $1.00 Dillingham  2-^'"«•  PP'  "7.  pap?r.  25  cents Scnbner 

r>..^«..r.    c      Tk«   f\\A    T..«..»«,^«»  ««^  \Mr.A^^^  Rlskin,  J. — Letters  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Lord  s 
Brooke,  S. — The  Uld    ireatment  ana  Modern  r>    *  -^  ...     ^,        ,      r-r:  j  u    .u«  d^.. 

T  -r  ^         A,  ..^  T\^AA    vf  Prayer  and  the  Church.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Life.     i2mo,  S1.50 Dodd,  M.  ,,,    /    ,,   ,,  _  •••  "i^^  *,  „ 

T^      r.  ^tr      T,        -ru     T-  •     T  *-  I  1 .  A.  Malleson.     i2mo,  pp.  xviii-332.  $1.50. 

Du    BosE,    W.    P. — The  Ecumenical  Councils.  Dodd,  AL 

8vo,  pp.  xi-350,  $1.50 Christian  Lit.  Co.  ,-  1        j      v        r*i-.-         r  »u    r>  u   1      •       V  1 

.  J  1^         j;>  f  V    J  Talmud.     New  Edition  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 

Ephraem,    SYRUS.—Dissertation   on  the  Gospel  niud.     English  Translation.     Original  Text 

Commentary   of   S.   Ephraem,    the   Syrian.  Edited,    etc.,    by     Michael    L.     Rodkinson. 

8vo,  pp.  177,  $2.00 Scnbner  Revised   and    Corrected    by   the   Rev.    Dr. 

Geurher,   H.  a. — Legends  of    the   Virgin  and  Isaac    M.    Wise.     Vol.   L     Svo.   pp.   xxxvi- 

Christ.     i2mo,  $1.50 Dodd,  M.  187,  $2.50  net. . .  .New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

KiLPATRicK,  Rev.  T.   B. — Christian  Character  :  Waite,    A.  E. — Devil-Worship  in   France  ;    or. 
a  Study  in  New  Testament  Morality.    24mo,  The  Question   of   Lucifer.     i2mo,   pp.  xii- 

pp.  117,  paper,  25  cents Scribner  325,  $2.00 New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

La  Camp,  O.  A.  de, — A  Spiritual   Tour  of  the  pir^Tiov 

World  in  Search  of  the   Line  of  Life's  Evo-  riL.1  IVJIM. 

lution.     i2mo,  pp.  x-207,  $1.25.  Anstev,  F.— The  Statement  of  Stella  Maberly. 

Arena  Pub.  Co.  i6mo,  pp.  viii-230,  $1.25 Appleton 
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"  Alien."  —  The  Majesty  of  Man  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-346,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Balzac,  H.  de. — Modeste  Mignon.  Translated 
by  Clara  Bell.  Edited  by  Georjje  Saints- 
bury.     i2nio.  pp.  xii-203,  $1.50.  .Macmillan 

Bare,  Amkua  E.  — -  A  Knight  of  the  Kets. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-314.  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Barrie,  J.  M.— A  Widow  in  Thrums.  i2mo, 
$2.00 Dodd,  M . 

Bloundelle-Burton,  J.  — Denounced  :  a  Ro- 
mance.    i2mo,  pp.  vi-369,  paper,  50  cents. 

Apple  ton 
BoGGS,    Martha    Frye.  —  A   Romance  of  the 
New  Virginia.     i2mo,  pp.  369,  ^1.25. 

Arena  Pub.  Co. 

BouRCET,  Paul. —A  Living  Lie.  From  the 
French,  by  J.  de  Villiers.  i2mo,  pp.  x-301, 
$1.25 Fenno 

BouRGKT,  Paul.— A  Tragic  Idvl.  i2mo,  pp. 
vi-452,  $1.50 ; Scribner 

Bray,  Claude.— The  King's  Revenge.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-280,  paper,  50  cents Appleton 

Brodhead,  Eva  A.— One  of  the  Visconti.  i6mo. 
pp.  iv-194,  75  cents Scribner 

Broughton,    Riioda.  —  Not    Wisely,    but    too 

Well,     i2mo,  pp.  374,  paper,  25  cents. 

Rand,  McN. 
Carleton,    W.— The  Old   Infant,   and  Similar 

Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-223,  $1.25 Harper 

Chodsko,  a.— Fairy  Tales  of  the  Slav  Peasants 

and  Herdsmen.      Translated   by   Emily   J. 

Harding.    8vo,  pp.  xiY-353,  $2.00.  Dodd,  M. 

Cochran,  Mrs.  M.  A.— Posie  ;  or,  From  Re- 
veille to  Retreat:  an  Army  Story.  i6mo, 
pp.  194,  $1.25 Robert  Clarke  Co. 

Crockett,  S.  R.,  and  Others— Tales  of  Our 
Coast.     i2mo,  pp.  203,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Ei>DY,  D.  C— Saxenhursl :  a  Story  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.    i2mo,  pp.  v-440,  $.150. 

Amcr.  Baptist  Pub.  Soc. 

Edgewortk,  Maria.— Helen.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv~ 
490,  $1.50.. Macmillan 

Field,  Eugene.— Second  Book  of  Tales.  i6mo, 
pp.  viii-314,  $1.25 Scribner 

Flkdlater,  Jane  H.— The  Green  Graves  of 
Balgowrie.     i2mo,  pp.  341,  $1.25. Dodd,  M. 

Fisher,  G.  P.,  Jr.— Out  of  the  Woods:  a  Ro- 
mance of  Camp  Life.  i6mo,  pp.  ii-270, 
•1.00 McClurg 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  —  At  the  Gate  of  the  Fold. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-284,  I1.25 Macmillan 

Frederic,  Harold.— March  Hares.  i6mo,  pp. 
VI-281,  $1.25 Appleton 

ClBBON,  C— Margaret  Carmichael  ;  or,  A  Prin- 
cess of  Jutedom.  Svo,  pp.  391,  paper,  50 
cents New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Graydon,  W.  Murray.— In  the  Days  of  Wash- 
ington.  i2mo.  pp.  319.  $1.25  .Penn.  Pub.  Co. 

Gi7ERIIi;r.  H.  A.— Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
l2mo,  pp.  340,  $1.50 Amer.  Book  Co. 

Hopkins,  T.— Nell  Haffenden.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
3q6,  $1.25 Dodd.  M. 

LiNDSEY,  W.— Cinder-Paih  Tales.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-210,  $1.00 Copeland  &  D. 

Ochiltrek,  H.— Redburn.  i2mo,  pp.  x-289, 
$1.25 Dodd,  M. 


Porter,  J.  —  Kingclere.  Edited  by  Byron 
Weber.     Svo,  pp.  369,  $6.75 Scribner 

Prichard,  M.  J.  —  Without  Sin  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-29S,  $1.25 Stone 

S.vngster,  Margarkt  E. — Wi:h  my  Neighbors. 
i6mo,  pp.  x-256,  $1.25 Harper 

Shrewsijurv.  H.  W.— Marred  in  the  Making. 
i2mo,  pp.  253,  $1.00 Bradley 

SouTHWicK,  A.  P. — The  Catherwood  Mystery. 
i2mo,  pp.  270,  paper,  50  cents Ogilvie 

SouTHWicK,  A.  ^  — Quizzism  and  its  Key, 
i2mo,  pp.  212,  paper,  50  cents Ogilvie 

Stafford,  J. — Old  Country  Idylls.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-290,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Sturgis,  J.  R.— A  Master  of  Fortune.  Narrow 
i6mo,  pp.  192,  75  cents Stokes 

SvLVA,  Carmen.  —  Legends  from  River  and 
Mountain.    Svo,  pp.  xii-328,  $2.00.. Dodd,  M. 

Thompson.  B. — A  Court  Intrigue.  i2mo,  pp. 
iv-286,  paper,  50  cents Appleton 

Upward,  A. — A  Crown  of  Straw.  i2mo,  pp. 
xti-330.  $1.25  Dodd,  M. 

Venus  and  Cupid  ;  or,  a  Trip  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  London.  Hy  the  Personal 
Couductor  of  the  Party.  A  new  fantastic 
Romance  by  the  author  of  "The  Fight  at 
Dame  Europa's  School."  i6mo,  pp.  296, 
$1.00 Lippincott 

Whistler,  C.  W. — A  Thane  of  Essex  :  a  Story 
of  the  great  Viking  Raids  into  Somerset. 
i2mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25 Scribner 

POETRY. 

Ar.nold,  M. — .Marie  at  Rome,  and  Other  Poems. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxv-339,  1^1. 00 Ward,  L. 

Burns,  R.  —  Poems,  Complete.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang.  Svo,  ppj  xlvi-66S, 
$2.25 Uodd.  M. 

Culbertson,  Anne  V. — Lays  of  a  Wandering 
Minstrel.     i2mo,  pp.  180,  $1.00.  .Lippincott 

Field.  E. — Songs,  and  Other  Verse.  z6mo,  pp. 
viii-217,  $1.25 Scribner 

KoPTA,  F.  P.,  and  Others. — Bohemian  Legends, 
and  Other  Poems.    i2mo,  pp.  xii-i83,$i.oo. 

Jenkins 

MacPherson,  Hector. — Here's  to  the  Heather: 
Poems  and  Songs.     i2mo,  $1.00. 

Scottish  Amer.  Press 

Moon,  G.  Washington. — Elijah  the  Prophet, 
and  Other  Sacred  Poems.  Square  24mo, 
pp.  xx-262,  90  cents Longmans,  G. 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  E.  W. — Custer,  and  Other  Poems. 
i2mo,   pp.  134,  cloth,  $1.00;  vellum,  $1.50. 

Cunkey 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Abrams.  I. — Jewish  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxvi-452,  $1.75 Macmillan 

Adams,  G.  Burton. — The  Growth  of  the  French 
Nation.     Pp.  350,  $1.00 Flood  &  V. 

BuRNHAM,  S.  M. — Pleasant  Memories  of  For- 
eign Travel.     Svo,  $3.00  «<•/. . .  .Bradlee,  W. 

Coffin,  Victor. — The  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  Early  American  Revolution.  Svo,  pp. 
xvii-275-262,  paper,  75  cents. 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
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Cronin,  Rev.  Patrick. — Memorial  of  the  Life 
and  Labors  of  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Vincent 
Ryan,  D.  D.,  Second  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
8vo,  X-141,  |i.oo Catholic  Pub.  Soc. 

Frkshfiei  D,  Douglas  W. — The  Exploration  of 
the  Caucasus.  2  vols.,  pp.  xxiv-278  ;  x~ 
295,  $20.00 Arnold 

Haweis,  H.  R. — Travel  and  Talk.  My  100.000 
Miles  of  Travel.  2  vols.,  i6mo,  pp.  xvi- 
340;  xxii-331.    $5.00  wr/ Dodd,  M> 

HuTToN,  L. — Literary  Landmarks  of  Venice. 
i6mo,  xii-71,  $1.00 Harper 

Jamks.  R.  X.  —  Painters  and  ihcir  Works. 
i2mo,  pp.  612,  $5.00 Scribner 

Knox,  T.  W. — The  Land  of  the  Kangaroo : 
Adventures  of  two  youths  in  a  Journey 
through  the  great  Island  Continent.  i2mo, 
pp.  318,  $1.50 Wilde 

Mac(^uoid,  Katharines.,  and  G.  S. — In  the  Vol- 
canic Eifel  :  a  Holiday  Ramble.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-342,  $3.00 .Dodd,  M. 

Markiiam,  Sir  C.  R. — The  Paladins  of  Edward 
the  Great.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-383,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Martin,  W.  A.  P.  —A  Cycle  of  Cathay  ;  or, 
China  North  and  South.  8vo,  pp.  464, 
$2.00 Revell 

Mason,  D.  H.— A  Short  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  States,  1783  to  1789.  i2mo,  pp.  167, 
paper,  25  cents Kerr 

Ogilvie,  J.  S. — Life  and  Speeches  of  McKinley 
and  Hobart.     i2mo,  pp.  377,  $1.00.. Ogilvie 

RocHELEAi'.  W.  F.  —  Great  American  Indus- 
tries.    Vol.  I.    i2mo,  pp.  iii-192,  50  cents. 

Flanagan 

Revolution  and  Counter-Revolution  ;  or,  Ger- 
many in  1848.  Translated  by  Eleanor 
Marks  Aveling.     i2mo,  pp.  148,  $1.00. 

Scribner 

RoLFE,  W.  J. — Shakespeare  the  Boy.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-251,  $1.25  net Harper 

Ross,  E.  G. — History  of  the  Impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  18C8.  8vo,  pp.  iii-i8o, 
$1.25 Philbrook 

Schimmelmann,  Adeline. — Glimpses  of  my  Life 
at  a  German  Court,  among  Baltic  Fishermen 
and  Berlin  Socialists  and  in  Prison.  Edited 
by  W.  Smith  Foggitt.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-210, 
$1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Wilcox.  W.  D. — Camping  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.     Square  8vo,  pp.  xiv-283,  $4.00. 

Putman 

SCIENCE   AND  ART. 

Bailey,  L.  H. — The  Nursery-Book.  A  Com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Multiplication  of  Plants. 
Third  Edition.     i6mo,  pp.  xii-365,  $1.00. 

Macmillan 

British  Draughts-Player  (The)  :  a  Course  of 
Studies  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
the  Game  of  Draughts  (Checkers).  i6mo. 
pp.  418,  ♦i-SO Warne 

Britton,  N.  L.,  and  Brown,  Hon.  A. — An  Illus- 
trated Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  British  Possessions.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  xii-612,  $3.00  uft Scribner 

Lawler,  J.  J. — American  Sanitary  Plumbing. 
i2mo,  pp.  320,  $2.00.   Excelsior  Pub.  House 


Leland,  C.  G.  —  Mending  and  Repairing* 
i2mo,  pp.  xxii-264,  $1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Leland,  C.  G. — Natural  History  in  Anecdote. 
Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  i2nio.  pp.  xii- 
385,  $1.50 £)odd,  M. 

Munro,  J  — The  Story  of  Electricity.  i6mo. 
pp.  187,  40  cents Appleton 

Munson,  J.  E. — Art  of  Phonography.  i2mo. 
pp.  xvi-445.  $2.00 Munson  Pub.  Co. 

Ratzel,  F. — The  History  of  Mankind.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  German  Edition  by 
A.  J.  Butler,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Large  Svo,  pp. 
xiv-486,  $4.00 Macmillan 

Tarbell,  F.  B.  —  A  History  of  Greek  Art. 
i2mo,  pp.  295,  $1.00 Flood  &  V. 

Trowbridge,  J. — What  is  Electricity?  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-315,  $1.50 Appleton 

Wagner,  H. — Pacific  Nature  Stories.  Edited 
by  H.  Wagner.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-152.  50 cents. 

Whitaker  &  R. 

Watson,  W. — Elementary  Practical  Physics  : 
a  Laboratory  Manual  for  Beginners.  i2mo. 
pp.  xiii-238,  90  cents  net Longmans,  G. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  Expenses  Paid.  i6mo,  pp.  vi-113,  $1.00 
net Stone  &  K. 

Appleton's  European  Guide-book.  2  vols., 
i2mo,  $5.00  ;  or  separately,  $3.00  per  vol. 

Appleton 

Brown,  D.  L.  —  Short-line  Calculator:  Only 
one  Rule  for  the  Whole  System  of  Business 
Calculations.     i2mo,  pp.  124,  $2.00.  .Caspar 

Davenport,  H.  J.  —  Outlines  of  Economic 
Theory.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-381,  $2.00  net. 

Macmillan 

Fay,  Amy. — Music-Study  in  Germany.  From 
the  Home  Correspondence  of.  Edited  by 
Mrs.    Fay  Peirce.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-352,  $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Hakben,  F.  H. — London  Street-names.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-264,  $2.00 Lippincott 

Jordan,  D.  S.  —  The  Care  and  Culture  of 
Men:  a  Series  of  Addresses  on  the  Higher 
Education.     8vo,  pp.  v-268,  $1.00. 

Whitaker  &  R. 

Kenney-Herbert,  a. — Fifty  Lunches.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-172,  75  cents Arnold 

Onstai),  Erick  J.,  McGee.  C.  A.  A.,  and 
Others. — The  Truth  about  Money  :  a  Practi- 
cal and  Impartial  Investigation  of  the 
Money  Question.  i2mo,  pp.  272,  paper, 
50  cents Finance  Pub.  Co. 

Pierson,  D.  T.  —  For  Each  New  Day  :  the 
Norihfield  Year-book.     i6mo,  pp.  379,  $1.25. 

Revell 

Plehn.  C.  C. — Introduction  to  Public  Finance. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-364,  $i.()0  net Macmillan 

Social  Observances :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Prac- 
tical Etiquette.  By  Au  Fait.  i2mo,  pp.  ix- 
240,  $1.00 Warne 

Summers,  J.  C.  —  Who  Won  ?  The  Official 
American  Yacht  Record  for  1896.  i6rao, 
pp.  vi-396,  $2.00 Yeomans,  T. 
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TilOROLD,    A.    W.— On   Marriage.      i6mo.  pp.  White,  A.  D.— Fiat  Money  in  France  :  How  it 

77,  50  cents Dodd,  M.  Came,  What  it  Brought  and  How  it  Ended. 

Tkorold.  A.    W.— On    Money.     i6mo.  pp.   75,  i6mo,  pp.  vi-85,  paper,  2^  cents..  .Appleion 

50  cents Dodd,  M.  White,  H.— Money  and  Banking  Illustrated  by 

Waldron,  G.  B.— The  Prohibition  Handbook.  American  History.    i2mo,  pp.  x-488,  paper, 

i6mo,  pp.  158,  50  cents Funk  &  W.  50  cents Ginn 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Beyscheng,  Dr.  W. — New  Testament  Theology. 
2  vols.,  18/- Clark 

Parfait,    Paul.  —  The    Arsenal   of    Devotion. 
3/6 Simpkin 

Peploe,  Rev.  H.  W.  W.— The  Life  of  Privilege, 
Possession,  Peace,  and  Power.     3/6..Nisbet 

Rice,    E.    A. — The   People's   Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.     6/- Simpkin 

SiNNET,    A.    P. — The   Growth   of   the  Soul.     A 
Sequel  to  Esoteric  Buddhism.     5/-. 

Theo.  Pub.  Soc. 

Stro.ng,  T.  B. — Christian  Ethics.     15/-. 

Longmans 

Sweetman,  W. — The  Reign  of  Perfection.     Lec- 
tures on  a  Liberal  Catholic  Philosophy.    3/6. 

Digby  &  L. 

Vivekananda's  (The  Sudami)  Yoga  Philosophy. 
3/6 Longmans 

VoYSKY.  Rev.  C— The  Testimony  of  the  Four 
Gospels  concerning  Jesus  Christ.     3/6. 

Williams  &  N. 

FICTION. 

AsMSTRONG,  A.  J. — The  Cobbler  of  the  Kirkie- 
brae  :  a  Romance  of  Galloway.     5/-. 

Simpkin 

Butler,  R.— In  the  Power  of  Two  (The  Spider 
and  the  Fly).     3/6 Simpkin 

Carmichael,  M. — Sketches  and  Stories,  Grave 
and  Gay.     3/6 Constable 

Chaffey,    M.    E.— The   Youngsters  of  Murray 
House.     3/6 Ward.  L. 

Cooper,  E.  H. — The  Enemies.     6/-.  .Constable 
DiF.HL,  A.  M. — A  Modern  Helen.     2  vols..  12/-. 

Hurst 
Gras,  F.— The  Reds  of  the  Midi.     3/6. 

Heinemann 

Hennicker,  F. — In  Scarlet  and  Grey.     Stories 

of  Soldiers  and  Others.     3/6  «<•/, .' Lane 

Lodge,    Mrs.  —  The    Mystery  of    Bloomsbury 
Crescent.     3/6 Digby  &  L. 

Mansfield,  R.    B.— New  and  Old  Chips  from 
an  Old  Block.     5/- Blackwood 

McKbrlie,  H.  G.— The  Radical's  Wife.     6/.. 

Macqueen 

Murray,    D.   C.  —  The   Bishop's  Amazement: 
a  Comedy  of  Crime.     3/6 Downey 

Newman,  Mrs.  E.— His  Vjndication.    6/-. 

Constable 

NORDAU,   Max.— The    Malady  of  the   Century. 
6/- Heinemann 


NisuKT,  H. — The  Rebel  Chief  :  a  Romance  of 
New  Zealand.     3/6 White 

Pontoppidan,  H. — The  Promised  Land.  From 
the  Danish  by  Mrs.  E.  Lucas.    3/6  ;/^/..Dent 

Pryce,  D.   H.— Goddesses  Three.     2  vols. 

Bentley 

Sergeant,  A. — The  Failure  of  Sybil  Fletcher. 
6/- Heinemann 

Swift,  B. — Nancy  Noon.     6/- Unwin 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Beneckk,  E.  F.  M. — Aniimachus  of  Colophon, 
and  the  Position  of  Women  in  Greek  Poetry. 
6/- Sonnenschein 

Cavzer,  C.  W. — Poems  on  Love  and  Nature. 
5/- Stock 

Hkwett,  W.  T. — Poems  of  Uhland.     5/-  ntr/. 

Macmillan 

Kingston,  F.  W. — Julian's  Vision,  and  Other 
Poems.     3/6 Unwin 

Maugham,  H.  M. — The  Husband  of  Poverty  : 
a  Drama.     3/6 Stock 

Morris,  A. — Passing  Thoughts  in  Verse.     3/6. 

Nimmo 

O'CoNNELL,  A.  J. — Ultima  Thule.  and  Other 
Verses.     3/6 Warne 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY.  AND  TRAVEL. 

Barrett,  C.  R.  B.— Tours  in  East  Anglia. 
5/- Laurence  &  B. 

BCRLEir.H,  B. — Two  Campaigns  :  Madagascar 
and  Ashantee.     16/- Unwin 

Maughan,  W^  C— Annals  of  Gareloch.     7/6. 

Stock 

Morgan,  V. — Life  and  Sayings  of  Kilsby  Jones. 
3/. Stock 

Paul,  Rev.  F.  B.  —  Six  Weeks  in  Southern 
Africa.     3/6  net Taylor 

Purvis,  W.  F.,  and  Big(;s,  L.  V.— South  Africa  : 
its  People,  Progress,  and  Problems.     5/-. 

Chapman 

SiBREE,  Rev.  J. — Madagascar  before  the  Con- 
quest.    16/- Unwin 

Singer  and  Wai.fnkr's  Handbooks  for  Travel- 
lers:     Hungary  and  Budapesih.     6/-.. Low 

Sloane,  W.  M. — The  Life  of  James  McCosh. 
9/- Clark 

Ward,  H.  S.  and  C.  W. — Shakespeare's  Town 
and  Times.     7/6  «<7 Daw  barn  &  W. 

Worthy,  C. — Devonshire  Wills  :  a  Collection 
of  Annotated  Testamentary  Abstracts. 
30, '-  Ml'/ Bemrose 
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LAW,  SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Bannatyxe,  G.  a.  —  Rheumatoid  Arthritis, 
its  Pathology,  etc.     7/6 Simpkiii 

Beai.,  E. — Cardinal  Rules  of  Legal  Interpreta- 
tion.    12/6 Stevens 

Hell,  G.  J. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Segmental 
and  t^lliptical,  Oblique  and  Skew  Arches. 
21/-  mt Spon 

CHEYNE,  W.  \V.— The  Objects  and  Limits  of 
Operation  for  Cancer.     5/- Bailliere 

Denton,  E.  B. — Sewage  Purification  Brought 
up  to  Date.     5/- Spon 

Dixon,  H.  N.  —  The  Student's  Handbook  of 
British  Mosses.     Illustrated.     iS/6  fi^t. 

Wheldon 

Galton,  F.  W. — Select  Documents  Illustrating 
the  History  of  Trades  Unionism.  I.  The 
Tailoring  Trade.  With  a  Preface  by  Sidney 
Webb.     5/ Longmans 

Hill,  L.  —  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Cerebral  Circulation.     12/- Churchill 

Mayne. — Criminal  Law  of  India.     3/6  .  .Clowes 

Paget,  S. — The  Surgery  of  the  Chest.     10/6. 

Simpkin 


Pollock,  Sir  F,— A  First  Book  of  Jurispru- 
dence for  Students  of  the  Common  Law. 
6/- Macmillan 

Smith,  W.  R.— The  Laboratory  Text-book  of 
Public  Health.     20/ Renshaw 

Smith,  W.  R. — Anglo  Neurosis:  Studies  in 
Diseases  of  the  Vaso-Motor  System.     4/-. 

Stebbing,  F.  C. — Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy.    8/6 . .  .Macmillan 

Tlbby,  a.  H. — Deformaties :  a  Treatise  on 
Orthopaedic  Surgery.     17/-  net. . .  Macnvillan 

Vincent,  J.  E. — The  Land  Question  in  North 
Wales,     sf Longmans 

Walker,  F.  A.  —  International -Bimetallism. 
5/-  net Macmillan 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adams,  F. — What  is  my  Tartan  ?  ;  or,  The  Clans 
of  Scotland.     3/- Johnson 

Clifkr,  F.  H. — Manual  of  Italian  Literature. 
6/- Macqueen 

Freeman.  E.  A.— Comparative  Politics.     8/6. 

Macmillan 

Frkmantle,  H  )n.    T.  F. — Notes  on  the  Rifle. 

5/- Vinton 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY. 
Friedmann,  M. — Onkelos  und  Akylas.     3  M. 
RiNGiER,  P. — Ober  Glauben  und  Wissen.     4  M. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Chassin,  C.  L.  —  Les  Pacifications  de  TOuest, 
1794-1801.     Vol.1.     10  fr. 

Cuinet,  V. — Syrie,  Liban  et  Palestine.     16   fr. 

Drandar,  a.  G. — Les  Ev^nements  Politiques 
en  Bulgarie  deputs  1876.     8  fr. 

Registratur  (Die)  Maximilians  II.  aus  den  J. 
I547~I55T,  herausgegeben  von  J.  Loserth. 
3  M.  30  Pf. 

Zevort,  E. — Histoire  de  la  Troisifeme  Repub- 
lique,  la  Pr6sidence  de  M.  Theirs.     7  fr, 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

CORLIEU,  A. — Centenaire  de  la  Faculty  de  M6- 
decine  de  Paris,  1794-1894.     100  fr. 

Heger,  R. — Die  Erhaltung  der  Arbeit.     8  M. 

Meyer,  R. — Jahrbuch  der  Chemie,  1895.    14  M. 

MCller,    F.    C.   G. — Krupp's  Guss-stahlfabrik. 

25  M. 
Reuter,    E.  —  Die    Palpen   dor   Rhopaloceren. 

16  M. 


SriiRrtTTER,  L — Voriesungen  fiber  die  Krank- 
heiten  der  Luftr5hre.     5  M. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baslin,  J.— LeVain  Exode.     3  fr. 

Brisson,  a.— Portraits,  Deuxidme  S6rie.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
Claretie,  J.— Brichanteau,  Com^dien.  3  f r.  50  c. 
Delari),  E. — Ames  Simples.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Dblpit,  £.— Coeur  D6cu.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Hauvktte,  a. — L'Authenticit^  des  £pigrammes 
de  Simonide.     5  fr. 

Heitz,  p.  —  Frankfurter  und  Mainzer  Buch- 
drucker  und  Verlegerzeichen  bis  :n  das 
17  Jahrhundert.    45  M. 

Helius  Eobanus  Hessus:  Noriberga  Illustrata 
und  andere  Stadtegedichte,  herausgegeben 
von  J.  Neflf.     3  M. 

Laut,  E.— Contes  du  Cousin  Z6phir.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Margweritte,  p. — Mon  P6re.     3  fr.  50  c. 

MoNNiOT,  A.— Souvenirs  d'un  Bleu.     3  fr.  50c. 

PiERRKFEUX,  G.    dc — Dans  I'figlise.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Pindari  Carmina,  edidit  W.  Christ.     14  M. 

RiCARD,  J. — M6nages  de  Paris.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Zedlrr.  G. — Geschichte  der  Universitatsbiblio- 
thek  zu  Marburg,  1 527-1887.     4  M.  50  Pf. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


FOR  THE  lOlE  m  SCBOOL  UBSIRT. 


ROW  READY  IT  ALL  BOOK  STORES. 


BIBLE  BOYS  AND  QIRLS  :  How  they  looked;  where  they  lived;  what  they  did. 

By  CALVIN  DILL  WILSON  and  JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE.    Illustrated  by  Ubokcc  Fostek  Baikis.    iimo;  Cloth:  ti.oo. 
Ine  latest  and  best  book  on  the  boys  and  girls  of  Bible  story,  told  in  charming  style  and  bsued  at  a  popular  price.    Invaluable 
for  home  and  Sunday  School  use,  and  especially  adapted  as  a  help  for  Bible  study. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  ELHRIDGE  S.  BROOKS.  Fully  illustrated.  4to:  Cloth:  fi.^o.  The  third  volume  in  the  series  of  "Children's 
Lives  of  Great  Men,"  already  including;  Columbus  and  Washington.  Not  a  history  of  war  or  politics,  but  the  real,  sympa- 
thetic, wonderful  story  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men— Abraham  Lincoln,  tbe  American. 

MAKING  FATE. 

By  Mis.  G.  R.  ALDEN  (Pmttsr).  i2mo:  Cloth;  Illustrated:  fi.so.  The  latest  *' Pansy"  book.  Not  a  child's  book,  but 
the  story  of  the  spiritual  development  of  certain  young  people  told  for  young  people  in  Pansy's  direct,  earnest  and  forceful 
style. 

THE  PONKATY  BRANCH  ROAD. 

By  SOPHIE  SWRTT.  Illustrated  by  Bodfish.  iimo:  Cloth:  $1.00.  Three  stirring  stories  of  country  life  and  adventure, 
set  forth  by  one  of  the  most  popular  story-writers  of  the  present  day.     Bound  to  be  popular  with  all  boys  and  girls. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HISTORY  BOOK. 

Tales  of  the  history  of  our  native  land  by  famous  story-tellers .  4to  :  Illustrated  :  $1.^.  An  artistic  volume  devoted  especially 
to  the  romance  of  American  history.  AH  the  stories  and  poems  are  bright,  absorbing  and  inspiring,  and  deal  with  American 
story  from  Columbus  to  Lincoln.     A  means  toward  making  young  Americans  real  Americans. 

MOPSY. 

i2mo  ;  Cloth  ;  Illustrated  ;  $1.2^.    A  delightful  story  by  the  writer  of 


By  KATE  TANNATT  WOODS 
hearted  city  girl,  who  works  cheerily  and  accomplishes  wonders.    It  is  certain  to  be  a  favorite. 


A  girl's  story. 

"  Dr.  Dick     and  "  Six  Little  Rebels."     Full  of  interest  to  girls  and  boys,  though  it  is  really  the  story  of  a  charming,  brave- 


Many  other  books  for  boys  and  girls  now  in  press.    Send  for  latest  catalogue.    The  *'  Lothrop  "  books  are  accorded  place,  un- 
questioned, in  all  libraries,  schools  and  nomes,  and  are  included  in  all  lists  of ''  recommended  "  reading. 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


92  PEARL  STREET, 


BOSTON,  HASS. 


LEE  and  SHEPARD'S  BULLETIN  OF  MEW  BOOKS 


COUNTRY  CLOUDS  AND  SUNSHINE 

By  Clifton  Johnson,  aathjt  of  **  The  New  England  Coun- 
try," "What  they  Say  in  New  Eneland,"  etc.  Cloth. 
Illustrated  with  neariy  100  half-tones  from  photographs  by 
the  author.    Cover  design  in  gold  and  color,  boxed,  $3.50. 

PROTESTANTISM 

A  Study  in  the  Direction  of  Religious  Trtith  and  Christian 
Unity.   By  EdwakdP.  UsHBR,  A.M.,  LL.B.   Cloth, $1.50. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  HUTCHINSON  FAMILY 

By  John  Wallace  Hutchinson,  (Tribe  of  Je!>.se.)  Edited  by 
Charles  E.  Mann,  with  an  introduction  by  Frederick  Doug- 
lass.   Illustrated  ;  a  volumes ;  Crown  8vo.     Price  $5.00. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  CHINA  PAINTERS 

Being  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive^  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Paintine  China  and  Glass  with  Mineral  Colors.  By  Mrs. 
N.  Di  K.  MoNACHBSi.  With  colored  plates  showing  138 
■iiaeral  colors.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

MARU  MITCHELL 

Life  and  Correspondence.  By  her  sister,  Phebe  M.  Kendall, 
With  portraits ;  Cloth,  $a.oo. 

THOUOHTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

lUustiating  Man's  Real  Relation  Physically,  Politically, 
Socially,  and^  Religiously  to  the  Universe  of  God ;  with 
Suggestions  in  Regard  to  the  Origin  and  Prevention  of 
Siocness,  Suffering  and  Premature  Death.  By  Reuben 
Greene,  M.D.  The  result  of  fifty-six  years  of  practical 
observation  and  experience.    372 pages;  Cluth,  $1.00. 

GYMNASTICS 

A  Text-Book  of  the  German- American  Gymnastics  Specially 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Public  and 
Private  Schools.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Stechrr,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Physical  Training  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  that 
Association.    Fuilyillutrated;  Quarto;  Cloth;  Price  $3.00. 

Tkf  Faaf^rimfs  ofthe  Patriots 
BENEATH  OLD  ROOPTREE5 

By  Abram  Rnolish  Brown,  author  <»f  *'  History  of  Bedford," 
etc.    Cloth  ;  Fully  illustrated,  $1.50. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  HANDWRITINO 

A  H.indbook  of  Graphology,  Being  a  Plain  and  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Interpreting  Character  from  Hand- 
writing.^ By  J.  Harincton  Keeke,  ("Grapho.")  llluS' 
trated  with  autograph  Wtitinjs  of  famous  persons.  Oblong ; 
Cloth.     Attractive  cover  design  by  Gunn.     Price  fa.oo. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  Book  of  Signs,  Sayings  and  Superstitions.  Collected  by 
Clinton  Johnson,  author  of  "The  New  England  Coun- 
try," etc.    Illustrated,  $1.25. 

PATM05.  OR  THE  UNVEILING 

By  Rev.  Charles  Beechbr, author  of  "Spiritual  Manifesta- 
-tions,"  "Redeemer  and  Redeemed,"  "Eden  Tableau," 
etc.    Cloth,  f  X.50. 

BLIND  LEADERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Romance  of  a  Blind  Lawver.  By  Jambs  R.  Cocke,  M.D., 
author  of  "  Hypnotism,  '  etc.  Cloth,  with  portrait  of 
author,  $1.50. 

A'^w  Volunuin  The  Blue  and  the  Gray — On  Land 
ON  THE  STAFF 

By  Oliver  Oitic.  Blue  and  gray  cloth  ;  Gold  dies ;  Illus- 
trated ;  Price  $1.50. 

A II-  Over-the-  U  'arid  Library.     Th  ird  Series 

FOUR  YOUNU  EXPLORERS ;  OR,  SIGHT-SEEING  IN 

THE  TROPICS 

By  Oliver  Optic.    Cloth  ;  Illustrated ;  Price  $1.25. 

IVar  0fi%x9  Series 

TECUMSEH*S  YOUNG  BRAVES 

By  EvKRKTT  T.  ToMLiNSON.    Cloih  ;  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  IlaBeiwood  Stories 

THE  ROSEBUD  CLUB 

By  Grace  Lr  Baron.     Cloth  ;  Illustrated.  75  cents. 

By  Sophie  Mays  Sister,     The  Sih'er  Gate  Series 

THE  MERRY  FIVE 

Dy  Pbnn  Shirlkv.     llniforin  with  "  Voung  Master  Kirke. 
lllustr.ited,  Price  75  cents. 
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Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


LEE  and  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston 


Please  mention  The  Bookma:^  in  writinff  to  advertisers. 
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Tli^OOKM/IN  ^Dyp-RTISER 


Books  for  Fall  Reading 


We  \-\3ve  made  .1  L-j(tffu1  .-clci'tinii  i>r  public  Dillons  foi  Illc  fall  sfsson,  niid 
sMbiTiil  below  tjlli'S  aiul  pnces. 

Our  mail-oiiiiT  niiJ  import  ilepjrtiiieiits  aic  fully  otganiwd  and  in 
Lonipetciil  ItaiiJs.  We  can  lupply  all  tlic  new  iKMks  of  all  the  American  and 
EngliiJi  publislien,  especially  tbeoli>gii:*l  aiut  scientiric  publicitlons,  and  we 
make  a  specially  of  rare  anil  oot-or- print  books.  English,  French,  and  German 
pulilii-alions  will  be  iinportcd  on  order.     Coire-poiidi-H<i  is  solUilrd. 


rALI.    rUBUCA  TIONS. 
Nephel« 

By  H.  W.  BounuiiLOH.  i:rown8™,iirttnli:.lLybDiiiii!,$i.oii, 

1'hii  book  hH  nude  •  itnldrd  hil  in  Englind,  jnd  U  n- 

pKltd  toninit  itliucu»ti(n.^     ThllMdin^  Englkhind 

StraliBOppaaUpa/r. 


r^f'fH  ^3^U  CLOTH  EDITIONS. 
Margsret  Carmlchael 

Or,  A  PrlDceu  ol  Jutedsm.  I<y  Chulu  Guhm.  am 
u<  '-['ht  Oakkn  Shaft.  '"In  Hckidt  Bound."  ■' 
ljtliofUolil,"nt.  iin.D.cU>ih.»i.J5:  papti,  (om 


'CVKWld    li 


.a..; 


living  prolotype."- 


Co.TBHTS :     Tht  Grialcsi  of  iht  Gmlj  ii  Quithico.ti- 


Uncrownlng  a  King 

n;t  PhLlip'i  War.  _  By  Ei 


llliuiraiAJ,  cloth,  ti.i 


Love  Songs  of  France 

From   tilt   Origiiuls  of  Baiidrfiirt.  Dt  Muistl  LairMtinc, 
HUKo,   Chtn^r.  Culiff,  ll-ran*er,  Piray.  NnUud,  l)u- 

The  Secret  Societies  of  nil  Ages  and 
Countries 

d^Ts™"*.!™  '[""prSI.)'    ""■■'    "'        r"*^' 

Old  English  Customs  Extant  at  tlie 
Present  Time 

OtremoniM   yM  Sgrviving   in   c'real    Hriuin.       PnrparKl 


f/ArriffHM,  Londoi 

Yuu-|]  End  Iti»  laiHt  warlTDf  buay  liin  ~" 
Ti»  bnt-ind  nol  loo  SnXch  forEnElEitanicn  : 

WtU  worliBl  put.  '"might  wll  voii-bul  m  nol. 
In«tad.  '"I'l^^'j^'F' Jf*^' '■  f'y,"^, ','.■. 

'   """'  '"    -Trlw*,  LomJon. 
'ES 

trders 

■iD.««y.l     By    CaA~T 


The  Copsford  Mystery 

IFifib   EJilitm.  romplrlmt  Tarl/lb   Ticnimal.y 

An  Ocean  Free  Lance 


( r».>rf 


'«    TAOHM 


hunt.      Cloth,  tupnl>ly  boumi.  fl.i;;    paptr.  ynt 

IN  TREV^RATION. 

A  Son  of  labnuri.    By  L.  T.  Muoi,  luihor  of  ■- 

budy'i  NciRhbor,"  ''The  Hononlilc  Mlu,"  "How  ti 

Came  Round,"  cic.     Iliuilratcil,  clolh.  |U}  ;  paper, 

Fariie  and  Furnace.    A  Novel.     By  Fiotivca  Wahi 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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MMA««WI 


The  "BOOKMAN"  says 


(IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER) 


—  OF  — 


NEPHELfi 

A   NOVEL 

BY 

FRANQS  WILLIAM  BOURDILLON 

i3mo,  cloth,  artistically  bound,  $1.00 

"We  urge  so  rare  a  treat  as  its 

pages  impart  on  the  atten= 

tion  of  our  readers" 


f^ 


Believing  that,  to  *'The  Bookman" 
readers,  the  commendation  of  that 
magazine  is  sufficient,  we  refrain 
from  adding  the  many  enthusiastic 
reviews  received  from  the  leading 
English  and  American  journals.  Not 
a  single  adverse  comment  has  been 
made,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
this  will  be  'The  Book  of  the  Year/' 


^ 


See  opposite  page  for  our  other  publications 
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R.  R.  RM$$eli  Si  Son's  Xm  Artistic  PRMications 

BY  OlbMn'a    lale 

Chwlct  Dana  Gitwo  drnwingH.  incii 


book,  and  h&nduimely 

charming  fiKurea  Ur.  (libaim  has  ever  Jrawo.  I^fkb 
folio.  II  X  iS  inchcH,  ejcli  copy  enclnMd  in  Box  Pri», 
fa.oo  eacb.  There  will  also  be  an  EdHlon-ds-Luxe. 
coniiiting  oC  ;<wi>C  the  flrtt  imprauiiins  of  the  ti.iok, 
each  ctipy  numbered  and  signtJ  by  llie  ariiiit.    This 

oe  a  Blriking  drawing  by  Mr.  Gibson,  will  accompany 
each  copy  of  IhlH  edition.      .  Prica,  $10.00  Mcb. 


inOaMiivfalr 

Seventy  bentitifnl  half-t<.ne  reproduction*  n(  Mr.  W«inrti'»  well-known 

Dnwinei  try  A.  B.  VcnuU 

will  not  be  reproduced  ellewhere.    In  portraying  fmhlonable  society,  Mr. 

Wenicll  u  unequilled,  and  hU  w 

inea  at  the  opera,  the  horaeshow,  and  the  theatre*,  at  well  aa  hi*  pictorci 

[e,  are  done  w.th  mro  fidelity  and  eharm,  being  the  best  artistic  rendering 

at  modern  social  life  evtr  presenle 

,    The  v.>himB  ii  a  large  (olio,  ,1  >  ,S  Inches,  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper. 

mort  attractively  brmnd.  enth  boo 

being  enclosed  in  a  box  Btamped  vrilti  a  design  in  color.              Prleo,  Is.d*. 

Oxford  CMractm 


A  aeries  of  large  llthographa  drawn  on  stone,  by  Will  RstkaBtda,  with 
text  by  F,  York  Powell,  and  others,  CoDtalDlnff  twenty-four  portraiU  of 
well-known  Osford  ohoracters,  ranging  from  sudies  of  Waller  Pater.  Profeswr  Max  Mnller,  and  Mai  Beer- 
bohm,  to  the  most  celebrated  athletes  and  bolting  men  of  the  day.  Only  so  copies  have  been  published  for 
America,  each  one  of  which  is  numbered  and  signed  by  the  pabliihers.  Large  folio,  11  x  iS,  txjund  in  heavy 
brown  buckram Price,  Sis-iio. 


Peittn  In  mmuiturt 


niiMKl-PiKt  miiMreU 

•od  other  stories  by 

John  Kendrick  Bugt 


Over  is>  rtproductiooa  of  the  most  celebrated  Posters,  French,  English  and 
American,  giving  special  attention  to  the  AmeriosD  Poster  and  its  artists, 
together  with  many  new  portraits  o(  well-known  poster  designers,  Intro' 
ductlon  and  title  page  by  Edward  PenlMd.  Printed  on  fine  coated  paper. 
m  stamped  In  colors,    iimo,  j6j  pp Prk*.  Si.ga. 

A  most  attractive  little  volume  containing  four  of  Mr.  Bangs'  inimitably 
humorous  stories,  profuaely  Illustrated  with  uniquedraniogsby  P.  Berke- 
ley Smitti ;  primed  on  handmade,  deckel  edge,  linen  paper,  and  tastefully 


tiK  Delft  Ciit 


d  by  P.  Berkeley  SmKb,  ■ 


HA*#da»  /TaldSM/lAti  Vam  i«A^  Anoriginai  and  unique  calendar  for  i3>7.  don»!  in  the  manner  o 

lister  |>aleilHar  lOr  l»97  IIcM-s  wcUknown  posters,  and  insisting  of  five  new  and  m« 

Dttgncd  by  Edward  Peofidd  desi^n^.  10  x  14  in.;hes  in  site,  printed  in  colors  under  Mr.  Pen 

Kinal  superviiiiin.    Price,  go  cents.  There  will  aldo  be  an  edition  of.  lyi  copies  of  the  above  calendar  priniea 

Mr.  runntlil PriM.  ta.ooMcli. 


UashMis'*  iTiutM*  A  series  uf  thirty  tieautiful  half-tone  reproductions  printed  In  sepia,  of 

neiBDle  %  tiWW  drawings  of  color*l  children  and  Sonthern  scenes,  by  B.  W.  Kembie.  .he 

Drawings  by  E.  V.  KemUe         well-known  character  artist,  being  the  only  picturesque  repreacntaiion  of 

he  re,ilK>iUhernSe^'r..  yet  published.  AllthesltetchesforthUbKok  wore  drawn  from  life  by  Mr.  Kemble  during 

1  recent  trip  throu;.;h  the  iioulh.  and  are  here  presented  for  the  first  time.  Large  4ta,  q^xii,  inches;  handsomely 


Tabid  (or  tbe  Ones 

By  H.  7.  Phillips 


Illustrated  byT.: 
by  twenty  bumor 


A  collection  of  modern  fables,  illustrated 
irawinRS  done  in  Mr.  Sa]1ivant*s  best  vein, 
lundinilluminatedcover-    .    Price. Si. as- 
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BIOGRAPHY  m  MEMOIRS 

yYw  Important  IVork  on  the  Brontes  : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONT6  AND  HER  CIRCLE 
By  CUEMBNT  K.  Shorter.     With  portraits.     Large  i2mo,  cloth,  about  500  pages,  $2.50. 

Mr*  CtoMiit  K.  Shorter  is  probably  to-day  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  Brontes.     This  forthcoming  work 
vBttWC  of  thtm  BAcf  their  circle,  which  very  naturally  included  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  time,  I'hackeray, 


SL 


It  wiU  coiuaan  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  and  many  heretofore  unpublished  letters  referring  to  the  Bront^ 
iMr  Meads.    Since  Mrs.  Gadiell*s  '*  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront^/*  there  has  been  no  book  written  about  the  Brontfe 
la  iatctcst  with  this  work.    It  will  also  contain  a  number  of  unpublished  portraits. 

y4  IVell-Known  Philanthropist 

ADELINE,  COUNTESS  SCHIMMEL- 

MANN 


iijii'i:«   r 


j4n  Italian  Impresario 

OF  SKjNOR  arditi 

With  portraits  and  fac-similes  of  autographs. 

i2mo,  $3. 50. 

pAitTiAL  Contents:— Alboiu—Hcnricttc  Sontag— Grisi 
— Mario- Viardot  —  "  How  I  Composed  '11  Bacio'  "— 
Piccolomini — Patti ;  Her  Childhood—**!  Hear  Her  Sing 
for  the  First  Time*'— Her  Debut  at  Covent  Garden—**  I 
Meet  Rossini*'— The  Grisi-Mario  Tournie  — Nilsnon  — 
D^but  of  Minnie  Hauk-Death  of  Grisi— Ole  BuU-Lillie 
Lehman,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


With  numerous  illustrations.     Crown,  8vo, 

$1.50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able women  of  the  day..  Rather  than  remain  all  her  life 
at  Court,  she  ureferred  to  take  up  the  cares  of  missionary 
work  in  the  **  oack  courts,"  and  nas  become  widly  known 
as  an  advocate  of  reforms  among  the  poorer  classes,  notably 
prisoners,  drimkards,  etc.  Her  mission  in  life  was  one  of 
religion  and  of  human  pity,  and  for  vicissitudes  of  a  tragi- 
cal sort,  her  life  was  wellnigh  unexampled  in  recent  times. 


ovo,  cloth, 


By  the  Author  of  "ti^alks  in  Rome,"  Etc. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By  A.  J.  C.  Hare.     Illustrated   with    145    wood-cuts  and    18  photogravures. 
2  vols.,  $7.50. 

This  autobiography  of  the  author  of  *' Walks  in  Rome  *'  and  many  other  well-known  books,  has  been  in  preparation 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  expected  eventually  to  run  into  six  volumes.  The  first  three  volumes  will  be  ready  this 
autumn.  Mr.  Hare's  books  of  travel  and  his  biographies  of  other  people  are  so  well  known  and  such  delichtful  reading, 
that  it  is  expected  that  his  own  biograuhy  will  prove  of  interest  to  a  vcrv  large  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.  He  has, 
during  a  long  life,  came  in  contact  witn  a  great  many  people  in  Kngland  and  elsewhere,  who  are  not  only  worth  know- 
ing, but  who  have  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  celebrities.    The  work  is  fully  protected  by  copyright. 

T'U'o  Volumes  0/ Literary  Recollections 
MY  LITERARY  LIFE  I 


By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Linton  has  en  joyed  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
all  the  well-known  English  authors  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  writes  about  them  with  rare  candor  and  in  a  most 
amusing  and  entertaining  way.  Some  of  the  chapters 
have  been  published  in  TAf  Bookman  and  other  journals, 
but  the  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  new,  and  will 
attract  wide  attention. 


MY  LONG  LIFE 

An   autobiography.      By   Mary  Cow  den 
Clarkk.     Illustrated.     Small  Svo,  $2  00. 

Mrs.  Clarke,  the  author  of  **  Concordance  to  Shakes- 
peare" and  many  other  books.  Was  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated musician,  Vincent  Novello.  She  was  born  in  ifcQ 
and  married  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  in  i8a8.  Her 
recolleciinns  include  so  many  of  the  notable  literary  and 
muMcal  people  of  the  last  century  that  every  pace  is  in- 
teresting;. Both  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt  she  knew 
intimately.^  Her  story  is  told  in  a  charmingly  artless 
m^inner  which  is  very  delightful. 


Bf  the  Author  of  ''Music  and  Morals,'*  Etc, 

TRAVEL  AND  TALK.    MY  JOCMXX)  MILES  OF  TRAVEL 

By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  author  of  **  Music  and  Morals,"  etc.     Small  Svo,  with  two  portraits, 
2  vols.,  $5.00  net. 

This  work  is  full  of  anecdotes,  incidents,  and  gov.ip  gathered  during  his  various  trips  to  the  United  States,  and 
re'ers  to  many  noteworthy  places  and  people  in  America.  A  partial  list  of  the  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  book  : 

I>r.  I^illips  Brooks — His  Tetters — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— Henry  Ward  Beecher— Andrew  Carnegie — Heber 
Nevton — Grover  Cleveland — Abram  Hewitt — Charles  Sumner — New  York— Boston — San  Franci«!co--The  Mormons — 
ChicaKO— American  Girls — A  Visit  to  Wilt  Whitman— Niagara  Falls — The  American  Reporter— A  D.iy  at  the  World's 
Fair— An  Estimate  of  Mormonism,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  descriptive  list  ofournexv  and  forthcoming  books. 

l^oddf  Mead  &  Co^y  5th  Avenue  and  list  Street,  New  York 
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THE  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  CAUCASUS: 

By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  F.R.G.S.,  President  of  the  Alpine  CIttb*  Author. of 
**  Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus,"  **  The  Italian  Alps,"  etc.  In  t\Ato  vojiiines, 
imperial  8vo.  $20.00.  Illustrated  by  over  70  full-page  Photogravures  and 
several  mountain  Panoramas,  chiefly  from  Photographs  by  Signor  Vittorio  Sella, 
and  executed  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  and  by  more  than  100 
Illustrations  in  the  text,  of  the  Scenery,  People,  and  Buildings  of  the  Mountain 
Region,  from  Photographs  by  Signor  Sella,  M.  de  D^chy,  Mr.  H.  Woolley,  etc. 

THROUGH  THE  SUB- ARCTIC   FOREST 

A  Record  of  a  Canoe  Journey  for  4000  Miles,  from  Fort  Wrangel  to  the  Pelly  Lakes, 
and  down  the  Yukon  to  the  Behring  Sea.  By  Warburton  Pike.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Charles  Whymper  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  author,  and  a  Map. 
Large  8vo,  $4.00. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  **  ANTARCTIC 

A  Voyage  to  the  South  Polar  Regions  in  189s.  By  H.  J.  Bull,  a  member  of  the 
expedition.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations  by  W.  L  Wyllie  and  W.  G.  Burn 
Murdoch.     Large  Svo,  $4.00. 

PERSIA  REVISITED  (1895) 

By  General  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Gordon,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  C.S.I.  Formerly  Military 
Attache  and  Oriental  Secretary  to  her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Tehran.  Author  of 
**The  Roof  of  the  World."    With  map  and  illustrations,  cloth,  Svo,  $3.00. 


Edward  Arnold,  Publisher,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  MONIST 

A  Quarterly  Magfazine 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  5CIENCB 


Yearly,  $a.oo,  single  copies.  50C. 

Contents  for  October,  1896 

Vol.  Vll,  No.  1 

Animal  Automatism  and  Consciousness,  by  Prof.  C. 

Lloyd  Morgan. 
The  Regenerated  Logic,  by  Charles  S.  Peirce. 
From  Berkeley  to  Hegel,  by  E.  Douglas  Fawcctt. 
Panlogism,  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams. 
Sub-conscious  Pangeometry,  by  Prof.  George  Bruce 

Halstead. 
Ijterary  Correspondence,  by  Lucien  Arreat. 
Book  Reviews,  Periodicals,  etc. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  other  publications  and  for 
sample  copies  of  The  Open  Cx>l'rt  and  The  Monist. 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 
324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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The  Home  Publishing  Company 

No.  3  East  Uth  Street,  New  York 

Will  Issue  Sept.  15TH 

Her  Foreign 
Conquest  ^*^ 

A  VERY  DRAMATIC  AND 
HUMOROUS  NOVEL  j»j»j» 


BY 

Col.  R.  H.  SAVAQE 

Author  of  "  My  Official  Wife,"  etc. 
Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1.00 

Also  a  collection  of  charming  Persian 
tales,  entitled  The  Love  Adventures  of 
Al-Mansur.  Edited  by  Archibald  Clav- 
ering  Gunter.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.     Price  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  the  price 
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Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.'s  Books 


Without  Sin 


SECOXD  ED/T/OX. 

A  Novel,  by  Martin  J.  Pritchari).     i2mo, 
cloih,  $1.25. 

The  iVntw  Yt^rJi  Journal  (jave  a  half-page  to  a  review 
of  the  book,  and  proclaimed  it  '"  the  most  surtltng  novel 
yet." 

**  One  is  hardly  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  predicting  that 
*  Without  Sin  *  will  attract  abundant  notice.  Too  much 
can  scarcely  be  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  treatment 
of  his  subject.'^ — Acmdemy  (London). 

**A  really  extraordinary  novel 'Without  Sin]  is  a 

strong  and  strange  story.  It  cannot  be  read  without  inter- 
est, and  wherever  it  is  read  it  will  provoke  discussion." — 
A',  y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

*'  It  is  undeniably  well-written,  and  the  plot  is  .is  unique 
as  it  i«  daring." — Denver  Nevus. 


Artie 

A  Siory  of  the  Streets  and  Town,  by  Georc.k 
Ade,  with  many  pictures  by  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

These  sketches,  reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Record^ 
attracted  great  attention  on  their  original  appearance. 
They  have  been  revised  and  rewritten,  and  in  their  present 
form  premise  to  make  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of 
the  fall. 

The  Fearsome  Island 

Being  a  modern  rendering  of  the  narrative 
of  one  Silas  Fordred,  Master  Mariner  of 
Hythe,  whose  shipwreck  and  subsequent 
adventures  are  herein  set  forth.  Also  an 
appendix,  accounting  in  a  rational  manner 
for  the  seeming  marvels  that  Silas  Fordred 
encountered  during  his  sojourn  on  the  fear- 
some  island  of  Don  Diego  Rodriguez.  By 
At.BKRT  Kinross,  with  a  cover  designed  by 
Frank  Hazenplug.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

A  Child  of  the  Jago 

By  ARTHtTR  Morrison,  author  of  "  Tales  of 
Mean  Streets."     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Mnrrison*s  first  long  story  of  life  in  the  London 
slums.  His  other  book,  **  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,^*  was 
the  sensation  of  the  season.  Perhaps  nothing  more  pow- 
erful has  been  written  of  low  life  than  this  new  story. 

The  Land  of  the  Castanet 

Spanish  Sketches  by  H.  C.  Chatfikld-Tay- 
lor,  author  of  "Two  Women  and  a  Fool," 
etc.  With  25  full-page  illustrations.  i6mo, 
$1.25. 

The  book  Is  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  papers 
pn  Spain,  lately  printed  in  The  Cosmo^litan.  Studies 
of  Spain  and  the  society  done  with  a  I'gnt  and  entertain* 
ing  touch. 


Checkers 


SECOXD  EDITIOX. 

A  Hard-Luck  Story,  by  Henry  M.  Blossom, 
Jr.,  author  of  "The  Documents  in  Evi- 
dence."    i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

**Abounds  in  the  most  racy  and  picturesque  slang." — 
N.  y.  Recorder. 

'*  If  I  had  to  ride  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  a  slow 
train,  I  should  like  half  a  dozen  books  as  gladsome  as 
'Checkers,'  and  I  could  laugh  at  the  trip." — A'.  }'.  Cow- 
mercial  A  dver/iser. 

In  Buncombe  County 

By  Maria  Louise  Pool.  i6mo,  $1.25.  A 
Series  of  Sketches  of  Country  Life  in  the 
South.  They  are  much  in  the  style  of  Miss 
Pool's  "A  Dike  Shanty,"  which  has  been 
so  successful. 

Prose  Fancies 

Second  Series,  by  Richard  Lk  Gam.ienne, 
with  a  cover  designed  by  Frank  Hazen- 
plug.    i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"*  Prose  Fancies'  ought  to  he  in  everyone's  summer 
library,  for  it  is  iust  the  Icind  of  a  Ixwk  one  loves  to  take 
to  some  secluded  spot  to  read  and  dream  over.^' — Kansas 
City  Times. 

"In  these  days  of  Beard vley  pictures  and  decadent 
novels,  it  is  good  to  find  a  book  as  sweet,  as  pure,  as  deli- 
cate as  Mr.  Le  Gailienue's." — New  Orleans  Ticaynne. 

Episcopo  and  Company 

By  Gabrielk  d'Annunzio.  Translated  by 
Myrta  Leonora  Jones.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Gabriele  d*Annunzio  is  the  best  known  and  most  gifted 
of  modern  Italian  novelists.  His  work  is  making  a  great 
sensation  at  present  in  all  literary  circles.  The  translation 
now  offered  gives  the  first  opportunity  English-speaking 
readers  have  had  to  know  him  in  their  own  language. 

Chap-Book  Stories 

A  Volume  of  Reprints  from  the  Chap-Book. 
By  Octave  Thanet,  Grace  Ellery  Chan- 
NiNG,  Maria  Louise  Pool,  and  others. 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  all  Americans.  Beside 
the  well-known  names,  there  are  some  which  were  seen  in 
the  Chap-Book  for  the  firet  time.  The  volume  will  be 
bound  in  an  entirely  new  and  startling  fashion. 

Chap-Book  Essays 

A  Volume  of  Reprints  from  the  Chap-Book. 
By  T.  W.  Hir.GiNsoN,  Louise  Chandler 
MouLTON,  H.  H.  BoYESEN,  H.  W.  Mabie. 
and  others.     Z2mo,  $1.25. 

Fssays.  for  the  most  part,  by  the  most  distin^iished  living 
writers,  which  it  has  been  judged  worth  whde  preserving 
in  more  permanent  form  than  the  issue  of  the  Cnap-Book. 


To  be  had  of  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  senty  post^aidy  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers. 


HERBERT  S.  STONE  &  CO., 


CHICAGO 
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BANGS  &  CO. 

Auctioneers  of  Books,  Autographs,  and 

other  Literary  Property 

91  and  93  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

announce  that  they  have  in  preparation  :— 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  HENRY  F,  SEWALL,  of 

this  city.  The  Library  is  a  large,  varied  and  valuable  collection, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  a  long  time  in  the  history  and 
practice  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  department  of  Old  English  Lit- 
erature is  the  most  extensive  and  most  interesting,  comprising  first 
and  early  editions  of  many  famous  writers.  There  are  many  editions 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  also  Illuminated  Missals, 
Books  of  Hours,  Specimens  of  Early  Printing,  Choice  Works  of  Bib- 
liography, Extra  Illustrated  Volumes,  Fine  Bindings,  etc.,  etc. 

Also,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Rev,  WILLIAM  R. 
WILLIAMS,  D.Dm  a  very  large  and  varied  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  gathered  during  many  years  of  study  and  research  into 
the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  controversies  of  former  times  ;  in- 
cluding many  scarce  works,  specially  relating  to  the  celebrated  Jan- 

senist  controversy,  the  Jesuits,  their  doctrines  and  practice,  the 
Mennonites,  Baptists,  etc. 

Also,  Catalogues  of  other  interesting  Libraries,  Consignments 
of  English  Books,  Miscellaneous  Collections,  etc.,  etc.,  to  take  place 
during  the  coming  season. 

Sales  of  Books  are  held  almost  daily  during  the  season.  Cor- 
respondence invited  with  Executors  or  others  having  Libraries  or 
smaller  collections  of  books  for  sale. 

Specimen  Catalogues  mailed  upon  application. 
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Westminster  AbbeyisJCathedralsof  England 


DEANS  FARRAR.  HILNAN,  STANLEY,  and  others. 

Superbly  Illustrated  with  Direct  Reproductions 
of  Recent  Photographs. 

Royal  OcUvo.     Size  of  Pages,  9x13  inches.     Extra  Cloth,  In  a  box.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  elegant  volume  combines  the  most  graplilij  desicriplions  anil  the  best  historical  accounts  of  these  most 
interesliiig  buildings,  with  alnw:^  perl'ectly  reproduced  photographs  of  both  exterior  and  interior  views. 

Forty  of  the  illustrations  are  full-page,  and  represent  a  great  variety  of  most  beautiful  and  interesting  views. 

Sixty  smaller  illustrations,  which  appear  in  the  text,  are  devoted  mostly  to  details  of  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  and  monuments.  None  of  the  many  books  hitherto  published  on  this  subject  have  attempted 
to  use,  to  any  extent,  the  present  high  art  of  photography,  and  cannot,  therefore,  compare  with  this  in 
the  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  its  pictorial  representation  of  these  monumental  buildings.  Il  is  believeil 
the  wor^  will  especially  interest  travelers,  architects,  and  alt  students  of  Englisli  History,  and  will  give 
to  (he  casual  reader  the  quickest  and  best  general  idea  of  the  great  English  Cathedrals. 

A  UNIQUE  FEATURE  is  the  fine  collection  of  portraits  of  the  great  Church  dignitaries  of  the  past  and 
present,  with  short  sketchesof  their  lives.  This  collection  includes  Deans  Famr.  Mllman,  Church, 
SUnley;  Canon  Llddon ;  Archbishops  Talt  and  Benson ;  Bishops  LiEhtfoot,  Westcott, 
WHberforce,  etc. 

The  book  ii  carefully  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  and  is  one  of  the  hanilsomest  publicatinns  of  (lie  ye.-ir. 
Illuilrjlid  SJmpie  piigts  suit  on  jpplUiilioii, 

John  C.  Winston  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

If  jour  bookitlUr  do,-s  ttol  liavt  Ihis  book,  it  mil  bt  sent  to  your  ^ddms  paslpjid. 
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THE  'BOOKMAN  cADl^ER  TISER 

New  Books  to  be  Issued  this  Autumn  by 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO 


A  New  Jiistoricnl  Kowance  by  the  A  nthor  of 
•'  W'ith  Fire  a  mi  SuuTiir 

••QUO  VADIS" 

A  Narrative  of  Rome  in  the  Time  of  Nero. 
By  Hknkyk  Sienkiewicz,  author  of  **  With  Fire 
and  Sword,"  "The  Deluge,"  *' Pan  Michael," 
etc.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah 
Curtin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

A  New  England  Romance. 

THE  END  OF  THE  BEQINNINQ 

i6mo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

IN  A  NORTH  COUNTRY  VILLAGE 

New  edition,  with  illustrations.  By  M.  E. 
Frances  (Mrs.  Frances  Blundell),  author  of  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Soil,"  **  Whither,"  etc.  With  a 
colored  frontispiece,  and  nearly  50  illustrations 
in  the  text,  by  Frank  Felloes.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

Printer  Merimee's  Afasterfiiece. 

CARMEN 

By  Prosper  M£rim£e.  With  etched  illustra- 
tions by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  With  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
Illustrated  with  5  etched  plates  and  7  etched 
vignettes  from  drawings  by  Edmund  H.  Gar- 
rett, and  a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  Calv6, 
as  Carmen.  i2mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ; 
full  crushed  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

SALAMON'S  HEHOIRS  DURING 
THE  REVOLUTION 

By  Mgr.  de  Salamon.  Unpublished  Memoirs 
of  the  Internuncio  at  Paris,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1790-1801.  With  Preface,  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Documents,  by  the  Abb6  Bridier,  of 
the  Clergy  of  Paris.  Portraits.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

THE  FAMOUS  SEA  NOVELS  OF 
CAPTAIN  MARRVAT 

New  edition,  with  illustrations.  Edited  by 
Reginald  Brinley  Johnson.  With  66 etched  plates 
by  W.  Wright  Nooth,  D.  Murray  Smith,  Charles 
O.  Murray,  etc.  22  vols.,  i2mo,  bu  kram,  gilt 
top,  $1.50  per  vol.  ;  half  crushed  morocco,  gilt 
top.  $3.00  per  vol. 

A  Neiv  Book 0/ North  American  Trave!. 

THE  WESTERN  AVBRNUS; 

Or,  Toil  and  Travel  in  Further  North  America. 
By  MoRLEY  Roberts.  New  edition,  illustrated 
by  A.  D.  M'Cormack,  and  from  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 


GRIMM'S  LIFE  OF 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO 

A  new  holiday  edition  of  this  famous  art  work, 
with  forty  photogravure  plates.  By  Herman 
Grimm.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Fanny 
Elizabeth  Bunnett.  New  edition,  with  additions. 
Illustrated  with  a  steel  portrait  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  40  photogravure  plates  from  famous 
paintings  and  sculptures.  2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth, 
extra,  gilt  top,  $6.00;  half  crushed  Levant  mor- 
occo, extra,  gilt  top,  $ia.oo. 

NUTTALL*5   HANDBOOK  OF   BIRDS 

A  new  edition,  with  important  additions,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  colored  illustrations.  A 
Popular  Handbook  of  the  Ornithology  of  East- 
ern North  America.  By  Thomas  Nuttall.  Sec- 
ond revised  and  annotated  edition  by  Montague 
Chamberlain.  Vol.  I.,  Land  Birds,  Vol.  II., 
Game  and  Water  Birds,  Illustrated  with  172 
beautifully  engraved  figures,  and  a  series  of  20 
exquisitely  colored  plates,  containing  114  full- 
length  figures  of  the  most  important  land  and 
water  birds.  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  extra, 
gilt  top,  $7.50/1^//  half  crushed  Levant  moroc- 
co, extra,  gilt  top,  $13.50  net. 

Txoo  New  Volume*  0/  George  Sand. 

FRANCIS  THE  WAIF 

{Franfois  le  Ckampi) 

Uniform  with  '*Fadette"  and  "The  Master 
Mosaic  Workers."  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick.  With  a  frontispiece 
drawn  and  etched  by  the  eminent  French  artist. 
£.  Abot.     i6mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

THE  DEVIL'S   POOL 

{La  Afare  au  Diable), 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Jane  Minot 
Sedgwick  and  Ellery  Sedgwick.  With  frontis- 
piece drawn  and  etched  by  £.  Abot.  i6mo, 
cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

A  New  Cook  Bookbytke  Principal  0/ the 
Boston  Cooking  School, 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL 
COOK  BOOK 

By  Fanny  Merritt  Farmer,  Principal  of  the 
Boston  Cooking  School.  With  25  illustrations 
in  half-tone,     i^^mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

This  book,  written  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  educators,  pupils  and  friends,  classifies  food 
principles,  shows  their  uses  and  value  in  the 
body,  and  tells  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  our  most  important  foods.  Itsimplifies 
the  underlying  principles  of  all  cookery,  and 
contains  hundreds  of  thoroughly  tested  recipes. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,    254  Washington  Street,  Boston 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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A.  C.  HcCLURG  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


ITALY  IN  JHE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By   Elizabeth  Wormeley   Latimer,      illustrated. 

8vo,  $2.50.     {In  Press.) 

After  a  rapid  glance  at  the  earlv  history  of  Italy,  the  author 
paints  broadly  the  leading  events  or  theearlv  part  of  this  century, 
and  enters  more  into  details  in  dealing  with  subjects  closely  be- 
longing to  the  present  day.  As  in  tne  previous  histories,  the 
atyte  is  pleasantfy  Ikmiliar,  like  that  of  a  private  letter  or  a  parlor 
lecture. 

PIERRETTE.  By  Marguerite  Bouvet.  Illus- 
trated by  Will  Philip  Hooper.    Small,  4to. 

The  story  has  enough  of  romance  to  make  it  delightful  to  the 
little  ones,  ahhough  It  has  none  of  the  impossibilities  of  the  fairy 
tak  ;  and  mothers  will  be  glad  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their 
children,  because  it  is  both  sweet  and  wholesome. 

FAIRY  STARLIGHT  AND  THE  DOLLS.    By 

Elizabeth  S.  Blakely.    {In  Tress.) 

A  charming  story  of  the  Impossible  happeniMS  of  two  little 
girls  and  their  dolls,  in  the  fascinating  realm  of  fairy-land.  1  he 
evenu  are  supposed  to  take  place  after  the  children  have  gone  to 
sleep.  The  unusual  situation  affords  much  fun,  and  will  greatly 
amuK  the  little  ones. 

THEJOYOFLIFE^  A  Novel.  By  Emma  Wolf, 
author  of**  Other  Things  Being  Equal."  i2mo, 
353  pages,  $1.00. 

This  new  story  is  likely  to  prove  even  more  successful  than 
that  popular  book  *' Other  Things  Being  Equal.*'  Miss  Wolf 
writes  good,  clear  English,  and  her  character  studies  in  this  (her 
latest  novel)  arc  capital.  Not  until  the  very  end  of  the  last  chapter 
win  the  reader  find  the  thread  which  will  lead  to  the  end  of  the 
pMuge. 

AUDIENCES.  A  Few  Suggestions  to  Those  who 
Look  and  Listen.  By  Florence  1*.  Holden. 
iimo,  223  pages.     Illustrated. 

This  M  a  vahiaMe  guide  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  and  the  drama.  Most 
people  need  an  interpreter ;  and  this  book  comes  to  aid  the 
reader  to  be  his  own  interpreter. 

SCIENCE  SKETCHES.     By  David  Starr  Jor- 

DAM.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     i2mo,  287 

pages,  $1.50. 

The  marked  success  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  may  seem 
lo  render  any  words  of  introduction  to  the  present  one  quite 
unnecessary.  To  those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  the  original 
woric  thb  will  prove  almost  a  new  book,  and  to  all  new  readers 
it  will  prove  a  great  treat. 

ELIZABETHAN  SONNET-CYCLES.  Edited 
by  Martha  Foote  Crow. 

VoL  I. — TbilliSf  by  Thomas  Lodge  ;    Z.ic/«z,  by 
Giles  Fletcher. 

Vol.  W.— Delia ^  by  Samuel  Daniel  ;  Diana ^  by 
Menry  Constable. 

i2mo,  gilt  tops,  $1.50  net  per  volume. 

Many  of  these  sonnet-cydes  are  varied  by  madrigals  and  other 
forms  of  lyric  verse,  and  the  best  demand  the  attention  of  alt 
lovers  of  bUiabethan  verse.  They  w:ll  be  gladly  welcomed  in 
thb  modest  but  goodly  and  scholarly  form. 

THB  UFE  OP  ROGER  SHERilAN.  By  Lewis 
H.  Boutell.     Crown  8vo.    {In  Tress.) 

Such  a  biography  as  this  was  needed  that  the  nation  might  not 
forget  a  man  whom  it  ought  to  hokl  m  affectionate  remembrance 
M%  one  of  its  makers.  Thie  valuable  service,  that  he  rendered  are 
4mple  cause  for  national  gratitude,  and  in  return  for  them  this 
timely  pubUcatiMi  will  keep  his  memory  green. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ITALY.  By  Eliza- 
beth S.  KiRKLAND.  i2mo,  475  pages,  $1.25.  {In 
Tress.) 

Miss  Kirkland's  histories  are  already  very  favorably  known  to 
a  wide  circle  of  readers,  who  are  doubtless  ready  to  welcome  this 
new  and  valuable  work.  The  style,  which  is  fluent  and  easy, 
adapts  the  book  for  the  old  and  the  young  alike. 

THE  SCRAPE  THAT  JACK  BUILT.  By 

Ottilie  a.  Liljencrantz.     i2nio,  248  pages.     Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25. 

This  is  a  wholesome  and  fascinating  story,  recounting  the  jolly 
doings  of  a  happy  company  of  boys  and  girls.  The  ambition  of 
the  girls  to  assist  a  deserving  family  is  heartily  seconded  by  the 
boys,  and  the  account  of  their  efforts  in  this  work  will  be  K>und 
entertaining  and  simulating  to  readers  of  their  own  age. 

A  FEARLESS  INVESTIGATOR.  A  Novel. 
i2mo,  353  pages,  $i.2«;. 

In  this  fascinating  novel  the  author  has  cleverly  introduced  the 
mysterious  and  the  occult  amidst  the  every -day  affairs  of  a  genial 
company.  The  devek>i)ment  of  the  story  is  skilful  and  the  lan- 
guage and  style  delightful. 

OUT  OF  THE  WOODS.    A  Romance  of  Camp 

Life.      By  George   P.    Fisher,  Jr.       i6mo,    270 

pages,  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  fresh  and  breezy  story,  recounting  the  outings,  the 
sorrows,  and  the  love  affairs  of  a  jolly  and  well-assorted  camping 
party.    1  he  book  fairly  breathes  of  summer  and  the  woods. 

NATIONAL  EPICS.  By  Kate  Milner  Rabb. 
1 2 mo.     {In  Tress.) 

Such  a  book  as  this  will  render  valuable  service  to  that  hirge 
class  of  readers  who  have  literary  tastes,  but  who  have  not  sum- 
cient  leisure  from  business  cares  for  the  indulgence  of  those  tastes 
to  the  full.  It  gives  an  hbtorical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  each 
of  the  great  epics  of  various  nations,  with  a  short  bibliography  of 
the  same  and  with  illustrative  extracts  from  the  poems  themselves. 

ENGLISH  EPITHALAMIES.     Edited  by  R.  H. 

Case.      i2ino,  deckel  edges,  198  pages,  $1.75  net. 

This  collection  of  nuptial  songs  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
intended  primarily  for  scholars,  will  be  found  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  Many  of  these  poems  are  lively  and  ardent,  as 
well  as  highly  poetic  in  their  inugery. 

nUSA  PISCATRIX.  Sixty  Poems  on  the  Re- 
nowned Art  of  Angling.  Selected  and  prefaced 
by  John  Buchan.  with  six  full-page  etchings. 
i2mo,  deckel  edges,  134  pages,  $1.50  net. 

Some  of  these  poems  are  humorous,  some  are  pathetic,  and  all 
have  ^'  the  fragrance  and  piquancy  of  poetry  which  busies  itself 
with  things  not  far  removed  from  the  tastes  of  human  kind." 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  six  full-page  etchings  of  angling 
scenes. 

THE  METHOD   OF   DARWIN.    A  Study  in 

Scientific   Method.     By  Frank  Cramer.      121110, 

232  pages,  $1.00. 

Not  to  teach  Darwinism,  but  to  commend  to  all  thinkers  Dar- 
win's method  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  is  the  object  of  this 
excellent  work.  I'he  special  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  finds  in  Darwin's  works  a  model  for  the  study  of  applied 
logic. 

PROn    AVALON,  and   Other  Poems.      By 

Emily  Huntington  Miller.     lOmo,  $1.00. 

It  is  a  volume  full  to  the  brim  with  restfulness,  without  dead- 
ness.  I'he  piece  that  gives  its  own  title  to  the  volume  is  delight- 
fully suggestive,  slipping  into  the  mind  such  thoughts  as  invite 
the  weary  soul  to  gladsome  repose. 


Sold  hf  booksellers  generally ^  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  0/ the  price,  by  the  publishers. 
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Bible  Illustrations. 


A  Series  of  I'lales  Illustrating  Biblical  Version; 
and  Antiquilin  ;  Being  an  Appendix  to  the 
"  Oxford"  Biblefor  Teachers.  Long  Primer, 
Svo.      Oolh,  Boards.     Red  E.lges,  %\.oo. 


"Oxford" 

Editions  of  the  Poets. 

Superbly  printed  on  the  famous  "Oxford''  India  Paper. 
The  daintiest  and  most  exquisile  specimens  of  book-making 
ever  produced. 

IN   SETS  AND  SINGLE  VOLUMES. 

le  of  the  "  Oxford  "  India  Paper,  the  dimensions  have  been  reduced  very  much  below  those  of 
any  book  conOining  the  same  amountofl(;lteri.iress  matter.  At  prices  from  $6.00  to  $17.00.  hi  one  vol. 
from  $1.50  to  $4.50.  

Far  salt  by  all  bookselUrs.     Siiidfor  culalogut. 
OXFORD   UNIVERSITY   PRESS,     henry  PROVDE,  nU  M  HltH  Ave.,  H.  Y. 


SALOME. 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  ONE  ACT, 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Oscar  Wilde. 

Hiss  LOUISE  WATSON  CLARKE 

Complete  edition  with  perfect  reproductions  of  allthe 
full-page  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardslev— a  gem 
of  artistic  bookmaking.     Paper  covers,  ^o  cents. 
Seal,  *i  .50.    Ofbook^ellrrs,  or  mailtd  poil/rteoii 

will  reopen  her  private  class  for  children, 

boys  and  girls,  October  15th,  1896, 

two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

rtceijit  of  price,  to  'Bookman  rcadm, 
READER'S  LIBRARY, 
1303  Market  St..            San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Stml /ar  Cimlat,. 

THE  Publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  announce  that,  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers of  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  they  can  offer  THE  CHAP- 
BOOK  and  THE  BOOKMAN  together  for  one  year,  at 
$3.25.  Orders  for  subscriptions  should  in  all  cases  be 
accompanied  by  remittance.  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  $2.00, 
THE    BOOKMAN,    $2  00. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


T/ie   Editors  of  The  Bookman  canncl  undertake  to  return  rejected 
whether  stamps  be  enclosed  or  not,  ami  to  this  rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 


ipts. 


The  following 
letter  was  writ- 
ten by  George  Du 
Maurier  to  Shir- 
ley Brooks  when 
he  was  editor  of 
Punch,  in  which 
he  mentions  the 
artists  Frith,  Cal- 
deron,  and  De- 
stoches,  Edmund 
Yates,  and  Bel- 
lew,  the  fashion- 
able preacher  of 
the  day. 

I  Albion  Place,  Ramsgate, 
Wednesday. 
Dear  Shiklbv  :  Ave  1  I  have  been  a  long  time 
mnsirerinK  the   last,  but   for  the   first  few  days  I 
felt  seedy  and  out  of  sorts,  the  usual  effect  of  the 
first  ireek  of  Ihe  seaside  on  me. 

We  are  having  a  very  jolly  lime  with  Friih, 
Calderon,  Destoches  tl  quitusdma  aUis  ;  and  the 
■ooner  (the)  Shirleys  come  the  better  ;  there  are 
to  be  Yales  and  tile,  and  Bellen  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth.  loo.  You  and  I  will  leave  the  giddy 
throng  and  retire  10  some  solitary  place  where  we 
can  see  the  b>ithers  ;  I  have  no  doubl  Frith  will 
jmn  us  and  Bellew  (with  an  opera  glass,  which  he 
irill  keep  all  lo  himself,  with  the  usual  selfishness 
ol  his  cloth). 

mgratulate   you   on  your  lines  about  Kara- 


d»r.     I  a 


I  (toing  t( 


It  of  my  1( 


J  a   black  ed;e  poem   about  myself,  and  if 
you  lilte  1  will  put  in  a  word  for  you. 

I  suppose  that  this  will  find  you  somewhere  in 
Cornirall.  Giie  my  kind  regards  lo  the  Cudd- 
leips  if  you  are  with  them.  I  am  much  afraid 
that  your  arrival  here  will  be  after  our  departure, 
fron  what  Mr.  Frith  said.  We  stay  here  W.  P. 
and  D.  V.  for  another  fortnight. 

I  have  been  working  hard  all  dar  and  am  more 
thin  usually  idiotic,  or  1  should  write  you  a  long- 
er tetter  and  paint  the  fascination  of  Ramsgate 
more  glowingly. 

Then  follow  the  contents  of  the  third 
p^^  which  is  here  reproduced. 
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Mr.  Du  Maurier's  sudden  death  on 
October  8th,  though  foreshadowed  in 
the  reports  of  his  condition  that  had 
been  already  sent  from  England,  came 
as  a  shock  to  every  one.  His  name  has 
been  so  long  familiar  in  every  house- 
hold that  there  is  everywhere  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.  His  caieer  was  quite 
unique,  having  been  marked  by  a  great 
popular  success  in  two  entirely  distinct 
lines  of  effort.  It  is  a  little  early  to 
judge  of  each  success  with  accuracy  ; 
but  we  think  that  his  reputation  will  be 
longest  felt  in  art,  for  his  drawings  are 
so  typical  in  their  social  characterisa- 
tions as  to  make  them  an  abiding 
part  of  the  history  of  manners  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  indirect  influence  upon  at  least  the 
superficial  thought  of  the  time  was  by 
no  means  small  He  elevated  the  aes- 
thetic fad  to  the  position  of  a  genuine 
craze  even  in  satirising  it,  and  in  a  way 
made  possible  not  only  the  broad  bur- 
lesque of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Patience^  but  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  erratic  pro- 
ductions of  The  Yellow  Book  school. 

It  is,  however,  of  course  with  Trilby 
that  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  name  is  at  the 
present  moment  most  closely  linked, 
because  of  the  almost  incomprehensible 
vogue  to  which  that  picturesque  story 
attained.  The  causes  of  this  unique 
success — a  success  won  by  a  man  with- 
out any  technical  literary  training — have 
been  variously  defined,  but  we  think 
that  the  most  powerful  cause  of  all  has 
hardly  received  adequate  attention.  It 
is  true  that  much  of  the  charm  of  Trilby 
is  found  in  its  perfect  naturalness  and 
spontaneity.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  new  style  of 
narrative,  which  discards  form  and  sub- 
stitutes the  cheery  vivacity  of  the  club 
smoking-room  for  the  polished  periods 
of  the  professional  writer's  study.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  the  sympathetic  and 
broad  humanity  of  its  spirit  imparts  a 
certain  geniality  to  its  pages  of  which 
few  can  resist  the  charm.  But  some- 
thing more  than  these  things  is  to  be 
found  and  noted,  though  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  pretty 
geneially  true  that  books  of  a  really 
immoral  tendency,  and  filled  with  char- 
acters  and  scenes  of  an  evil  type  are 
never  really  popular.  They  often  cause 
a  sensational  sort  of  flurry  and  sell  on 
the  strength  of  it  in  large  numbers,  as 


did  A  Green  Carnation  and  Jude  the 
Obscure  and  the  cynical  novels  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  ;  but  they  leave  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  and  soon  sink  into 
oblivion.  For  they  really  appeal  only 
to  persons  of  vicious  tastes,  and  persons 
of  vicious  tastes  are  fortunately  in  a 
small  minority.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  good  and  the  virtuous,  perhaps  in 
proportion  to  their  goodness  and  viitue, 
love  dearly  to  get  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  a  side  of  life  that  is  not  theirs — to 
be  pleasantly  horrified,  in  fact.  The 
naughty  Tiilby  and  the  frisky  Zou  Zou 
typified  this  life  without  unduly  shock- 
ing the  observer  ;  and,  moreover,  Tril- 
by, who  really  went  over  the  line,  was  so 
repentant  and  so  full  of  soft  sweetness 
and  undeserved  unhappiness  as  to  mol- 
lify even  the  sternest  reader.  One's 
characters  indeed  may  sin  a  good  deal 
in  a  book  as  in  life,  if  only  they  are  suffi- 
ciently sorry  afterward,  and  especially 
if  they  expiate  their  sins  in  a  pictu- 
resquely satisfactory  manner.  We  all 
know  that  to  many  worthy  persons  a 
reformed  drunkard  is  a  much  more  in- 
teresting person  than  an  individual  who 
has  never  been  a  dtunkard  at  all  ;  and 
while  we  all  abhor  a  murderer  when  he  is 
on  the  rampage,  no  sooner  is  he  secure- 
ly caged  and  sentenced  to  a  merited 
death  than  women  begin  filling  his  cell 
with  flowers.  Now  Trilby  was  really  a 
pretty  bad  lot,  but  she  was  so  adorably 
penitent  and  so  cruelly  punished  be- 
sides, that  every  one's  heart  went  out 
to  her  in  a  gush  of  sympathy.  They 
weie  pleasantly  shocked  by  her  sins  and 
virtuously  satisfied  by  her  punishment, 
and  having  enjoyed  a  little  glimpse  into 
a  discreetly  revealed  Bohemia,  they  felt 
that  they  had  been  most  delightfully 
entertained.  And  this,  we  think,  is 
why  Trilby  was  so  successful. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  Mr.  Du 
Maurier's  end  all  relate  that  he  himself 
ascribed  it  in  part  to  the  annoyance 
brought  upon  him  by  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  his  novel  ;  and  one  sheet 
headed  its  cable  dispatches  with  the 
announcement,  "  Killed  by  Trilby  !*' 
Now  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  could  really  have  meant  this,  as 
it  would  have  been  a  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous bit  of  affectation.  When  an  au- 
thor sets  out  to  write  a  book,  and 
makes  contracts  with  publishers,  does 
he  do  so  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
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that  the  book  will  be  a  failure?  We 
trow  not !  And  if  Mr.  Du  Mauiier  was 
so  vexed  over  the  annoyance  brought 
upon  him  by  authorship,  would  he  have 
straightway  set  to  work  upon  another 
novel  ?  Again,  we  respectfully  decline 
to  believe  it.  A  published  interview 
with  one  of  his  friends  describes  his  lat- 
ter days  as  troubled  by  "  cheques  rain- 
ing down  upon  him,  which  with  his 
heart  complications  brought  about  his 
death."  Well,  all  we  can  say  is  that  if 
we  had  to  select  our  own  form  of  death, 
we  think  that  we,  too,  should  like  to 
perish  in  a  rain  of  cheques. 

Mr.  Phil  May,  who  will  undoubtedly 
take  the  late  Mr,  Du  Maurier's  place  as 
chief  among  Puiuh's  artists,  accepted  a 
seat  at  Punch's  table  in  February,  1895. 
To  draw  for  Pu>ick  is  a  very  different 
and  far  less  notable  thing  than  joining 
the  Punch  tabl.  ;  the  former  piivilege 
has  come  to  many  artists,  the  latter 
honour  is  reserved  for  the  few.  Mr. 
Harry  Furniss,  for  instance,  drew  for 
a  long  time  prior  to  being  invited  to 
the  famous  weekly  dinneis.  Very  few 
outsiders  have  penetrated  into  the 
charmed  circle.  It  was  the  London 
Sketch  which  first  gave  Phil  May  a  large 
canvas  for  his  excellent  work,  which 
had  before  that  been  cramped  by  over- 
reduction to  fit  smaller  pages.  The 
poignant  wit  and  genius  of  this  clever 
artist  have  an  individuality  which  is  dis- 
tinctly his  own.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany are  about  to  bring  out  a  book  of 
his,  entitled  Gutter- Snipes,  in  which  the 
text  as  well  as  the  illustrations  have 
been  supplied  by  the  artist.  Mr.  May's 
experiences  with  tiie  models  for  his  well- 
known  pictures  of  street-boy  life  fur- 
nished a  striking  attraction  in  one  of 
the  monthly  magazines  some  time  ago, 
which  appeared  among  a  series  of  illus- 
trated interviews  with  several  book  illus- 
trators, so  that  in  this  volume  we  may 
expect  to  see  him  at  his  best.  We  are 
permitted  through  the  courtesy  of  his 
publishers  to  reproduce  one  of  the  pic- 
tures from  Gutter-Snipes  as  an  example 
of  Mr.  Phil  May's  art. 

To  the  hybrid  literary  brood  of  miscel- 
laneous journalism  being  collected  be- 
tween book-covers  with  an  alarming  in- 
crease lately,  another  publication  must 
be  added.     Mr.  L.  F.  Austin  has  gath- 
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ered  some  of  his  brilliant  can  series 
which  appear  every  week  in  the  London 
SkeU/i.  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Com- 
pany will  be  his  publishers,  and  the  title 
of  the  volume,  Al  Random,  is  taken 
from  the  caption  of  his  causerie  in  the 
SkeUh.  The  versatility  of  the  writer 
and  the  variety  of  his  themes  may  be 
indicated  by  the  motto  which  he  uses 
there  : 


•'  We'll 


'c,  lite  French  falconers,  fly  at 


Mr.  Austin  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished  of    the   younger   journalists    in 
London,  and  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Henry  Norman  has  been 
acting  as    Mr.    Massingham's   assistant  , 
editor  on  llie  Daily  Chronicle. 
ft' 
One  of  the  prettiest  posters  we  have 
seen  this  season  is  that  which  has  been 
made  for  Mabel  Osgood  Wright's  Tom- 
my-Anne and  the  Three  Hearts.     Judged 
by  the  inspiration  which  the  artist  has 
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received  Irom  Tommy-Anne  for  this 
poster,  we  should  expect  that  Mrs. 
Wright's  natuie  story  would  be  one  of 
the  ipost  attiactive  books  for  children. 
Mrs.  Wright  is  already  well  known  as 
the  author  of  Birdtraft,  Tommy-Anne  is 
illustrated  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield. 
The  cover  design  is  quite  unique,  being 
c  of  bird  and  beast  life. 


Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  who,  as  the  "  Mod- 
ern Athenian,"  is  conducting  certain  lit- 
erary discussions  with  himself  in  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script, lets  the  mood  of  a  verb  in  the 
September  Bookman  furnish  him  with 
two  columns  of  protestant  argument. 
This  is  the  sentence  of  his  text  ;  "  As 
an  admirer  of  Stevenson,  Mr.  Doxey  is, 
of  course,  no  disciple  of  decadence." 
Perhaps  we  should  have  said  :  "  As  an 
admiier  of  Stevenson,  Mr.  Doxey  ought 
not,  of  course,  to  be  a  disciple  of  deca- 
dence. "  And  by  this  proposition  The 
Bookman  would  stand  without  unce 
grounding  arms. 

The  most  irritating  of  all  experiences 
to  the  lover  of  Stevenson,  who  admires 
him  as  the  whole  man  and  as  the  com- 
plete artist,  is  to  find  him  identified  with 
the  clique  of  literary  dilettantes.     Mr. 


Bliss  Carman  wonders  what  we  think 
"decadence"  means.  That  is  of  little 
importance.  What  the  public  means  by 
"  decadence"  is  the  amateurish  and  the 
eccentric  in  current  Uteiature,  the  wilful 
depaiture  from  normal  standards.  Ste- 
venson should  not  be  classed  by  the  pub- 
lic who  do  not  know  him  in  the  cate- 
gory of  dilettantes  just  because  certain 
young  men,  who  think  that  art  is  all 
made  up  of  having  a  good  time,  claim 
Stevenson,  the  son  of  joy,  as  iheir 
prophet.  His  art  is  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  The  pressure  of  suffering  was  on 
him  from  the  first,  and  gave  liis  gaiety  its 
stiongest  appeal.  But  those  who  could 
not  discover  the  thinking  man  and  the 
wrestling  man  in  those  first  smiling  es- 
says and  buoyant  travels,  have  IVeir 
of  Hermiston  to  silence  them.  Steven- 
son's whole  art  had  been  advancing  tow- 
ard that  goal,  away  fiom  mere  virtuosity 
to  exigent  life,  with  its  moral  struggle 
and  its  moral  tragedy. 

As  for  associating  Stevenson  with  the 
"  eccentrics,"  well,  Stevenson  is  the 
champion  of  classicism  in  prose,  and  al- 
ways of  the  normal  in  art.  And  in  criti- 
cism he  has  been  the  gi  eat  apostle  of  con- 
setvatism,  so  far  as  the  conservative  is 
the  vital.     By  no  means  are  the  discrimi- 
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nating  admirers  of  Stevenson  the  dis- 
ciples of  decadence,  if  decadence  mean 
anything  at  all  And  if  it  mean  noth- 
ing, are  The  Bookman  editors  responsi- 
ble for  using  it  in  a  **  loose  journalistic 


sense 


® 


In  the  couise  of  the  discussion  on  the 
proposed  memorial  to  Robeit  Louis 
Stevenson,  it  was  suggested  that  he  was 
not  a  true  patriot,  and  in  particular  that 
he  had  no  love  for  Edinbuigh,  and  in 
the  Critic  for  September  26th  the  sug- 
gestion gained  currency  on  this  side. 
Besides  the  internal  evidence  in  his 
work,  we  are  able  to  extract  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  of  his,  dated  from  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  September  4th,  1872,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  which  ought  to  be  de- 
cisive on  this  point  : 

'•  After  all.  new  countries,  sun,  music,  and  all 
the  rest,  can  never  take  down  our  gusty,  rainy, 
smoky,  grim  old  city  out  of  the  first  place  that  it 
has  been  making  for  itself  in  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  by  all  pleasant  and  hard  things  that  have  be- 
fallen me  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  so.  My 
heart  is  buried  there — say  in  Advocate's  Close  ! 

Mr.  John  Lane,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  during  October  establishing  a 
branch  of  the  Bodley  Head  in  this  city, 
celebrated  the  re-chiistening  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  **  of  the  Bodley  Head, 
London,  and  now  of  New  York,  Knight," 
by  giving  a  dinner  to  his  fiiends  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  October  9th,  at  the 
Everett  House.  Among  those  present 
were  Ian  Maclaren,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Will  H.  Bradley,  Robert  Bridges, 
and  Edwin  Pentield.  Mr.  Lane*s  list 
will  not  be  very  large  this  season,  but 
it  has  some  good  names.  For  example, 
he  has  a  novel  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
and  one  by  G.  S.  Street,  the  author  of 
T/ie  Autobiography  of  a  Boy ;  a  book  of 
child's  verse  by  Gabriel  Setoun  ;  also 
books  from  Alice  Meynell,  Evelyn  Sharp, 
John  Davidson,  Ella  D' Arcy,  and  others. 
Besides  these  Mr.  Lane  has  had  trans- 
fen  ed  to  him  through  the  courtesy  of 
several  American  firms  certain  books  of 
his  which  have  been  published  recently 
by  them,  notably  The  Golden  Age,  by 
Kenneth  Grahame,  and  Galloping  Dick, 
by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  The  Studio 
and  The  Yelhnv  Book  will  also  be  issued 
in  future  from  Mr.  Lane's  office  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Lane  will  publish  Mr.  F.  J.  Stim- 
son's   King    Noatictt  in    England  short- 


ly after  Christmas.  Mr.  Lane  is  not 
the  only  English  publisher  who  has 
been  interested  in  Mr.  Stimson*s  novel, 
and  certain  English  critics  are  enthusi- 
astic in  their  praise  of  the  book.  King 
Noanett  bids  fair  to  be  the  novel  of  the 


season. 


® 


Recently,  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  death,  our  readers  had  a  taste 
of  one  of  those  admirable  papers  which 
Mrs.  Fields  has  contributed  from  time 
to  time  on  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  and  other  New  Eng- 
land authors,  and  which  are  to  be  col- 
lected in  a  book  entitled  Authors  and 
Friends,  This  book,  which  should  have 
been  published  this  month,  has  had  to 
be  postponed  until  later  in  the  year  be- 
cause of  Mrs.  Fields's  anxiety  to  make 
it  as  complete  and  finished  in  its  con- 
tents as  possible.  We  expect  to  have 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est to  say  about  Mrs.  Fields  and  her 
book  in  our  next  number.  By  the  way, 
the  publication  of  Some  Memories  of 
Hawthorne y  by  his  daughter.  Rose  Haw- 
thorne Lathrop,  which  has  also  been  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company  to  appear  this  autumn, 
has  been  postponed  until  next  year. 

The  Literary  [-Fi^r/^/ (London)  suggests 
that  the  title  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
new  volume  of  poems.  The  Seven  Seas^ 
has  probably  been  taken  from  Omar 
Khayydm's  fine  lines. 

"  When  you  and  I  behind  the  Veil  have  passed, 
O,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  World  will  last, 

Which  of  our  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  the  Seven  Seas  might  heed  a  pebble-cast." 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have  just 
published  a  second  series  of  The  World 
Beautiful,  by  Lilian  Whiting.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  learn,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  large  popularity  which  the  first 
series  has  enjoyed,  that  before  the  sec- 
ond series  was  formally  published  al- 
ready two  editions  had  been  exhausted, 
which  consisted  of  four  thousand  copies. 
The  same  firm  has  also  recently  issued  a 
volume  entitled  Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  and 
Elsciuhere^  by  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton.  We  regret  that  our  last  re- 
port from  London  of  Mrs.  Moulton's 
health  is  not  at  all  encouraging. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  in  the  press 
a  new  novel,  entitled  Life  the  Accuser^ 


by  Miss  Emma 
Brooke,  the 
anonymous  au- 
thor of  A  Super- 
fluous Woman 
and  Transition, 
Those  who  read 
A  Superfluous 
Woman  will  re- 
mem  b  e  r  dis- 
tinctly the  hero 
of  the  story,  in 
the  fashioning 
of  whom  Miss 
Brooke  showed 
a  real  under- 
standing of 
character.  It 
was  no  ordinary 
bungling  hand 
that  made  Colin. 
It  took  a  power 
little  short  of 
greatness  to 
grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  his  inar- 
ticulateness, the 
quiet  that  came 
to  the  poetic 
Highlander 
from  his  hills. 
Transition 
would  have  suc- 
ceeded better 
had  it  not  been 
shadowed  by 
Marcella,        We 
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understand  that 
in  Life    t/ie   Ac- 
cuser Miss  Brooke  has  out-distanced  both 
her  foimer  books. 

We  don't  think  very  much  of  Marie 
Corelli,  as  the  more  acute  of  our  readers 
may  possibly  have  been  able  dimly  to 
infer.  But  she  has  her  good  points. 
She  sends  her  novels  to  the  printers  in 
the  most  beautifully  legible  manuscript, 
thereby  setting  a  noble  example  to  all 
liteiary  persons.  We  give  a  specimen 
page  herewith,  hoping  that  any  intend- 
ing contributors  to  The  Bookman  who 
may  see  it  will  take  it  as  a  model. 

Mr.  George  D.  Sproul,  of  this  city,  is 
bringing  out,  in  connection  with  an 
English  house,  a  very  sumptuous  gift- 
book,  entitled  The  Book  of  Beauty^  con- 
taining  portraits  of    beautiful   women 
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and  children,  mostly  of  noble  birth  or 
connections,  belonging  to  the  late  Vic- 
torian era  ;  besides  some  other  interest- 
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ing  bits  in  the  way  of  fac-similes  of 
manuscripts,  autographs,  etc.  It  is  to 
be  in  two  volumes  to  sell  for  $100. 

An  amusing  '*  break**  is  to  be  found 
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From  a  pencil  sketch  made  bv  G.  Stewart  Newton, 
Riven  to  the  hite  Rt.  Rev.  M.'A.  De Wolfe  Howe  by 
the  artist's  sister  in  1832. 

in  the  October  number  of  Demoresfs 
Family  Magazine,  which  purports  to  give 
an  elaborate  picture  of  the  Washington 
Arch,  in  this  city.  At  the  top  is  a  per- 
fectly legible  inscription  in  Latin  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  Septimius  Severus  ! 

Running  over  a  list  of  Spanish  trans- 
lations of  well-known  English  and 
American  novels  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  we  are  amused  at  the 
way  in  which  some  of  our  old  friends 
disguise  themselves  in  Castilian.  Thus 
Seiior  Roberto  Luis  Stevenson  is  down 
for  Ei  Caso  Extrafw  del  Dr.  Jekyll,  and 
also  for  PUv^iado,  in  which  not  eveiy 
one  will  recognise  Kidnapped.  Sefior 
Fargeon  fathers  Pan,  Queso y  Besos,  and 
el  Senor  Dr.  Do  vie  La  Guardia  Blanca. 
Particularly  good  is  El  Cahallero  Don 
Juan  /ali/ax,  by  la  Sefior ita  Mulock  ; 
and  best  of  all,  Margarita  de  la  ^,  by 


Sefior  Carlos  Reade,  whose  immortal 
Peg  would  never  know  herself  under 
such  a  title. 

Here  is  an  able  Frenchman  giving  us 
a  hitherto  unsuspected  bit  of  informa- 
tion about  our  civilisation  and  social 
customs.  M.  Gabriel  Tarde,  in  his 
highly  scientific  work,  Les  Lois  de  rim- 
tation  (1895),  gravely  sets  forth  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  *'  all  American  women 
chew,"  and  that  hence  the  spittoon  is 
an  ornament  of  every  American  home  ! 
We  suspect  that  a  prowling  Gaul  at 
some  time  or  other  has  come  upon  the 
local  habit  of  **  dipping,**  and  told  some 
one  about  it,  who  in  turn  told  some  one 
else,  who  with  variations  repeated  it  to 
M.  Tarde.  And  thus  do  nations  come 
to  judge  each  other's  ways. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  late  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  England, 
has  now  come  down  to  selling  poems  to 
advertisers,  who  use  them  to  promote 
the  sale  of  Bovril  and  patent  medicines. 
After  all,  there  is  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin.  He  may  not  be  much  of  a  poet, 
but  he  is  also  most  certainly  not  a  liter- 
ary Cheap  Jack. 

In  a  sprightly  sheet  published  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  we  find  a  Latin  mask 
fitted  upon  another  old  acquaintance, 
no  less  a  person  than  the  worthy  John 
Gilpin.  We  give  one  verse  for  our 
classical  readers  : 

*'  lohannes  Gilpin  civis  fuit, 
Fama  et  bono  nomine, 
Centurio  praetorius 
Famosae  urbis  Londini." 

Mr.  Lang's  Life  of  J.  G,  Lockhart 
and  a  book  recently  published  in  Eng- 
land called  The  Story  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  First  Love  recall  a  passage  which 
was  written  by  a  reviewer  in  Taifs 
Magazine  in  1837,  when  Lockhart  s  Life 
was  first  published.  **  A  mystery  is  for 
the  first  time,"  wrote  this  reviewer, 
*'  made  of  a  matter  that  has  been  the 
current  gossip  in  Scotland  for  more 
than  forty  years,"  adding,  "Tens  of 
thousands  in  Scotland  have  the  power 
of  filling  the  hiatus."  The  name  of 
the  fady  to  which  this  mystery  re- 
ferred was  soon  made  known  as  Willa- 
mina  Belches  Stuart,  afterward  known 
as  Lady  Forbes.     That  Scott  at  the  age 
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of  eighteen  first  held  converse 
with  the  young  lady  under  a  shel- 
tering umbrella  one  rainy  Sunday 
in  Greyfriar's  Churchyard  is  well 
known  ;  so  is  his  long  courtship 
of  seven  years  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Inverman.  Scott  was  Anally 
jilted,  however,  for  a  more  lucky 
suitor,  a  friend  of  his  own,  Wil- 
liam Forbes,  son  of  Sir  William 
Forbes,  the  gieat  banker.  Thirty 
yeais  after,  Lady  jane,  the  moth- 
er of  Miss  Stuart,  wrote  to  Sir 
Waiter  :  "  Weie  1  to  lay  open  my 
heart  (of  which  you  knew  little 
indeed),  you  would  find  how  it  is 
and  ever  shall  be  warm  toward 

fou.  My  age  encourages  me,  and 
have  now  to  leii  you  that  the 
mother  who  bore  you  followed 
you  not  more  anxiously  (though 
secretly)  with  her  blessing  than 
I.  Age  has  its  tales  to  tell  and 
sorrows  to  unfold."  They  had 
not  met  for  thirty  years,  but  Scott 
now  went  to  see  the  mother  of 
his  first  love,  fully  softened  him- 
self, and  afterward  wrote  in  his 
diary  :  "  What  a  romance  to  tell 
— and  told,  1  fear,  it  will  one  day 
be.  And  then  my  three  yeats  of 
dreaming  and  my  two  years  of 
wakening  will  be  caricatured,  doubt- 
less.   But  the  dead  will  feel  no  pain." 

Two  new  editions  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  are  at  present  on  the  maiket ;  an 
edition  in  forty-eight  volumes,  published 
by  Edward  Arnold,  which  is  a  fac- 
simile repiint  of  the  favourite  Cadell 
Edition  (^1829}  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
the  Standard  Edition,  in  twenty-five  vol- 
umes, made  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black, 
and  published  in  this  country  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton has  compiled  some  very  interesting 
Statistics  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents following  each  of  the  principal 
courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools  and 
the  private  schools  respectively,  and 
thus  giving  some  clue  to  the  intellectual 
tastes  and  the  forms  of  culture  that  will 
dominate  the  next  generation  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women.  Thus  of  252,931 
high-school  pupils,  133,177  arc  studying 
Algebra.  60,570  Geometry,  54,219  Phys- 
ics, and  23,285  Chemistry.  In  languages, 
Latin  leads  with  100,319,  followed  at  a 
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distance  by  German  with  27,760  stu- 
dents, French  with  14,959,  *nd  Greek 
with  only  7922.  History  is  pursued  by 
78,917. 

Of  the  86,147  scholars  in  the  private 
schools  of  the  country,  Algebra  attracts 
41,106;  Geometry,  19,587  ;  Physics,  18,- 
998  ;  and  Chemistry,  9554.  Latin  again 
leads  among  the  languages  with  37,715  ; 
French  here  slightly  passes  German 
with  17,756  as  against  15,025  ;  while 
Gieek  again  brings  up  the  rear  with 
8278.  History  is  studied  by  31,111, 
We  are  interested  to  see  the  general 
proportion  so  neaily  alike  in  both  classes 
of  schools,  and  in  especial  are  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  a  classical  language 
(Latin)  not  only  leading  in  the  linguis- 
tic courses,  but  standing  second  in  the 
number  of  its  students  in  the  whole 
range  of  subjects.  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  those  who  choose  the 
natural  sciences  is  also  somewhat  re- 
markable in  this  age  of  utilitarian  aims. 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  again,  and 
this  time  in  the  South.     A  laige  educa- 
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tional  publisliing  house  of  ihis  city  has 
received  a  letter  from  which  we  cull  the 
following  sentences  as  exercises  in  Eng- 
lish as  she  is  sometimes  written  : 

"  The  accepting  of  present  position  as  Princi- 
pal ol  the  Institute  which  under  separate 

cover  I  send  paper  containing  announcement  of 
organisation,  etc..   and  as  it  is  an  institution   of 

some  celebrity  among  ihe  mountains  of it 

is  predicted  that  in  the  fulness  u(  time  that  the 
inlroduclion  of  bright  modern  books  is  prequisile 
to  substantial  advancement.  Our  previous  rela- 
tions priorly  so  pleasant  only  being  hampered  by 
antiquated  patronage,  it  is  presumed  that  Ihe  pres- 
ent environment  will  be  more  progressive. 

"As  the  school  is  but  nominal  in  numbers  and 
unpronouneed  as  to  advancement,  it  is  suggested 
to  introduce  of  such  elementary  works  thai  will 
inspire  the  pupil  and  encourage  the  parent  or 
Guardian.  Will  thank  you  wiih  a  view  of  in- 
troduction and  it  meets  with  your  approval  to 
please  send  for  examination  the  following  named 
books  under  the  restrictions  governing  such  mail- 
ing." 


It  may  have  been  noticed  by  observant 
readers     that    Mrs.     Goodwin's    White 


Aprons,  which  was  published  in  the 
spring,  has  been  appearing  with  increas- 
ing frequency  on  our  "  Lists  of  the  Best 
Six  Selling  Books,"  which  is  an  evi- 
dence of  its  glowing  popularity.  IF/ii/e 
Aprons,  now  in  its  third  edition.  deser\'es 
the  favour  which  the  reading  public  is 
showing  it.  Her  previous  lomance  of 
colonial  Virginia,  entitled  Th(  JJead 
of  a  Hundred,  has  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  Mrs.  Almond  Goodwin's 
latest  book  was  her  Life  of  Dolly  Mad- 
ison, contiibuted  to  the  Scribner's  se- 
ries of  Women  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Times.  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  the  publishers  of  Mrs. 
Goodwin  s  work  in  fiction,  have  just  is- 
sued a  new  historical  romance  by  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz,  the  author  of  the  famous 
WilA  Fire  and  Snwrd  series.  This  latest 
book,  translated  from  the  Polish  by  Jere- 
miah Curtin,  has  been  pronounced  by 
several  critics  who  are  conveisant  with 
the  woik  of  Sienkiewicz,  to  be  the  au- 
thor's greatest  achievement.  "  Quo 
Vadis,"  as  it  is  called,  deals  with  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Nero,  and  many  of  the 
Strange  exciting  scenes  which  blaze 
across  the  dark  pages  of  Nero's  reign 
enter  into  the  fabric  of  the  work. 
Among  other  historical  characters  fa- 
miliar to  us  during  that  period,  those  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  story.  A  review  of  the 
novel  appears  on  another  page. 

In  the  list  of  books  by  Mr,  Quiller- 
Couch,  which  we  furnished  in  these  col- 
umns last  month,  there  was  one  omis- 
sion. The  Splendid  Spur,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1889,  London  and  New  Yotk. 
The  reason  for  this  oveisight  arose  from 
Ihe  fact  that  the  novel  was  published 
anonymously.  There  has  also  been 
published  during  the  month  by  the 
Fredeiick  A.  Stokes  Company  Fniry 
Tales  Far  and  Near,  letold  by  "  Q"  and 
illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar, 
% 

The  appearance  of  Mrs,  Alice  Mey- 
nell's  sonnet,  "  Renouncement,"  in  the 
August  Bookman  has  been  the  occasion 
of  several  interesting  letleis,  which  we 
now  gratefully  acknowledge.  One  of 
these  correspondents,  who  is  herself  a 
poet  and  has  contributed  to  our  pages, 
Miss  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud,  has 
recalled  to  us  a  similar  sonnet  entitled 
"  Compensation,"  which  appeared  in  a 
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little  book  of  verse  entitled  A  Handful 
of  Lavender,  published  some  five  years 
ago,  by  Miss  Lizette  Woodworlh  Reese. 
The  concept  in  both  sonnets  is  the 
same,  but  we  still  feel  that  Mrs,  Mey- 
nell's  is  the  finer  and  more  poignant  in 
expression.  For  those  of  our  readers 
who  might  like  to  read  this  sonnet  we 
quote  it  herewith  : 

"  All  day  I  bar  vou  from  my  slighleal  thought ; 
Make  myself  clear  of  you  or  any  mark 
Of  OUT  wrecked  dawn  and  ihc  uprising  lark  : 
Am  stern  and  Etrong,  and  do  the  thing  I  oufiht. 
Yet  ever  are  there  moments  with  you  fraughl : 
I  hear  you  like  some  glad  sound  in  the  dark  ; 
Vou    wail    like    bloom    outside   my   branches 

stark  : 
I  dare  not  heed  ;  else  were  my  fight  unfoughl. 
But  when  the  clamour  and  the  heat  are  done, 
And  spent  with  bolh  I  come  unto  that  door 
Sleep  opens  ior  me  every  selling  sun, 
The  bitter  lies  behind,  the  sweet  before. 
We  that  are  twain  by  day,  al  night  are  one. 
A   dream   can   bring   me   to   your  arms    once 

Miss  Cloud,  in  writing  of  A  Handful  of 
Lavender,  says  :  "  I  think  you  will  find 
this  poetry  full  of  nice  reserves,  which 
are  of  themselves  a  powerful  expres- 
sion. She  is  more  potent  than  spon- 
taneous, and  her  strong  point  is  not 
characterisation.  But  her  natural  de- 
scription holds  the  human  element." 
It  needed  not  the  dedication  to  Sidney 
Lanier  to  convince  us  of  the  influence 
of  this  poet  on  Miss  Reese's  thought 
and  art.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  who  published  this  volume, 
have  a  new  book  of  poems  by  her,  en- 
titled A  Quid  Jiiiad,  almost  ready  for 
publication.  Miss  Reese  has  the  gift  of 
waiting,  writes  rarely,  and  lets  nothing 
pass  without  the  most  exacting  judg- 
ment. Her  work  bears  the  stamp  of 
distinction,  and  deserves  the  genuine 
favour  which  has  been  shown  it  by  the 
best  critics.  A  poem  by  Miss  Reese  ap- 
pears on  another  page. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  of  whom  our  Lon- 
don correspondent  writes  as  a  marked 
man,  has  just  published,  through 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  a 
new  book  entitled  The  Story  of  Hannah. 
The  tale  is  largely  the  result  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  studies  which  produced  his 
London  Idylls.  The  Story  of  Hannah  re- 
tains the  idyllic  note,  but  the  scene  is 
removed  to  a  remote  village,  and  the 
theme  is  the  life  of  a  girl  in  a  Noncon- 
formist manse  thirty  years  ago.  In 
spite  of  the  depreciation  of  Hazlitt,  Mr, 
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that  there  must  be  am- 
English  life  for  a  true 
It,  and  that  there  are  Eng- 
■hich  can  furnish  very  fair 
"  Thrums"  and  "  Drum- 
tochty."  Mr.  Dawson  has  already,  for 
a  young  man,  had  an  honourable  ca- 
reer as  a  clergyman,  and  as  the  author 
of  several  works  in  poetry,  ciiticism, 
practical  religion,  and  fiction.  His  first 
effort  in  fiction,  called  The  Redemption 
of  Edward  Strahan,  written  about  five 
years  ago,  convinced  him  that  his  equip- 
ment for  novel  wi  iting  was  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  he  wrote  his  next  book,  Lon- 
don Idylls,  which  atti  acted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  as  a  preparatory  study  for 
a  larger  work  and  as  a  training  for  the 
story  which  is  now  published, 
« 
There  is  a  strong  histoiical  foundation 
for  The  Gray  Man,  Mr.  Crockett's  new 
book,  just  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Harper. 
The  striking  and  terrible  story  of  Sawny 
Bean  is  an  extensive  and  venerable 
legend,  and  the  chap-book  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found  is  the  oldest  on  record. 
Mr.  Crockett  has  a  copy  of  about  1680, 
and  in  these  records  of  the  people  the 
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tale  is  laid  between  1580  and  1603.  We 
understand  that  in  England  the  phenom- 
enally large  first  edition  of  thirty-five 
thousand  copies  of  The  Gray  Man  was 
all  subscribed,  and  that  the  publishers 
had  to  go  to  press  with  the  book  again 
before  the  date  of  publication.  Mr. 
Crockett  has  finished  Lochimfar^  the  se- 
quel to  The  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags,  which 
will  fiist  be  published  serially  in  America 
by  the  McClure  Syndicate.  He  is  now 
engaged  on  another  story,  to  be  entitled 
The  Red  Axe^  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  Pomerania.  He  is  also  preparing  a 
book  for  boys  and  a  series  of  love  stories, 
which  will  probably  go  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Lad*s  Loi'c, 

The  lamentable  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence that  exists  in  the  minds  of  certain 
people  regarding  art  and  literature,  il- 
lustrated by  the  story  in  our  last  num- 
ber of  the  bookseller  who  believed  Low- 
ell was  the  editor  of  The  Bookman, 
because  his  name  is  on  the  cover,  is 
further  emphasised  by  the  following 
recital  of  two  actual  occurrences.  **  Sit- 
ting on  the  seat  on  the  Loughrigg  Ter- 
race," writes  a  correspondent,  **  known 
to  visitors  as  *  rest-and-be-thankful,* 
and  commanding  perhaps  the  most  mag- 
nificent view  in  the  English  Lakeland, 
we  were  joined  by  three  tourists,  all  of 
them  in  the  full  prime  of  life,  and,  ap- 
parently, of  the  middle  class  and  intelli- 
gent. Judge  of  our  horror  when  one  of 
them  remarked  to  his  companions,  *  I 
suppose  Wordsworth  has  left  these  parts 
now  and  gone  to  live  in  London  ? '  We 
looked  at  the  speaker's  face,  expecting 
to  find  that  he  was  joking.  But  no  ;  he 
was  in  earnest.  And  this  is  fame, 
thought  we  !  But  comfort  came  to  us 
in  a  moment,  when  one  of  his  compan- 
ions replied  in  quiet,  decided  tones,  in 
which  conviction  rang  out  sharp  and 
clear,  *  Wordsworth  will  nether  leave 
these  parts.'  Think  of  that  !"  The 
second  incident  was  a  friend's  experi- 
ence a  few  years  ago.  He  was  in  the 
Dor6  Gallery,  and  standing  in  front  of 
the  picture  **  Christ  leaving  the  Praeto- 
rium,"  when  a  gentleman  said  to  him, 
*'  Can  you  tell  me  if  this" — indicating 
the  picture — "  took  place  in  Rome  01  in 
Jerusalem?"  "In  Jerusalem."  "Be- 
fore or  after  the  Crucifixion  ?" 

W,  V,  :  Her  Book  and  Various   Verses, 


which  was  reviewed  in  our  July  number 
from  advance  sheets,  has  only  now  made 
its  appearance  in  public.  The  book  is 
so  important  a  contribution  to  child  lit- 
erature that  we  are  constrained  to  bring 
it  before  the  attention  of  our  readers 
again.  "  The  most  brilliant  among  our 
younger  critics  wrote  me  lately,"  says 
Claudius  Clear,  "  that  he  was  making  a 
book  out  of  his  articles,  and  that  among 
all  the  volumes  he  had  reviewed,  two 
stood  out  pre-eminently  as  striking  a 
note  of  their  own.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  Canton's  previous  work,  The  Invisi- 
ble Playmate.  I  think  his  new  book  will 
set  its  seal  even  more  strongly  and  deep- 
ly on  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  children 
and  of  lovers  of  poetry  itself.  It  is  to 
my  mind  the  most  likely  to  survive  of 
any  new  book  I  have  read  this  year,  and 
in  the  literature  of  children  it  will  take 
a  high  and  permanent  place."  We  may 
say  that  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball,  who 
are  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Canton's  new 
book,  have  also  secured  the  American 
rights  of  The  Invisible  Playmate^  which 
was  first  published  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  J.  Selwyn  Tait  and  Sons,  and 
will  issue  it  shortly  in  uniform  style  with 
JF.  V,  :  Her  Book.  The  publishers  ex- 
plain the  delay  in  preparing  the  latter  for 
publication  through  the  great  difficulty 
they  encountered  in  reproducing  in  this 
country  so  delicate  a  design  as  is  used 
on  the  cover  of  the  book,  and  which 
caused  the  postponement  of  its  publica- 
tion from  day  to  day  until  now.  The 
artist  who  made  this  cover  design  is  Mr. 
John  Twachtman,  who  has  already  made 
a  reputation  as  a  painter,  and  whose  first 
attempt  at  designing  was  exhibited  in 
the  well-known  poster  for  The  Damnation 
of  Theron  Ware.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
William  Canton  appeared  in  our  August 
numbei. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  Summer  in  Ar^ 
r<z</v,  although  published  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, has  already  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  is  to  be  issued  this  month  in 
England  by  the  Messrs.  Dent.  Messrs. 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Company  have 
also  recently  published  A  Kentucky  Car- 
dinal i\.nd  Aftermath^  by  the  same  author, 
in  one  volume.  We  notice,  however, 
that  they  have  reprinted  the  former 
story  as  it  appeared  in  Harper  s  Monthly. 
This  is  a  pity,  as  Mr.  Allen,  like  Mr. 
Ban  ie,  always  retouches  and  polishes  his 
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work  to  the  last  degree  before  giving  it 
final  shape  in  book  form. 


The  Wheels  of  Chance,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells's  new  story,  and  a  much  pleasan- 
ter  one,  we  are  happy  to  say,  than  his 
last  gruesome  tale,  is  also  published  in 
England  by  the  Messrs.  Dent  and  in 
America  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Mr,  Wells  is  legarded  by  many  literary 
people  as  the  best  of  the  young  writers, 
and  The  Wheels  of  Chance,  by  several 
critics  who  have  read  it,  as  his  best  per- 
formance. Mr.  Barrie  has  a  great  ad- 
miiation  for  him.  It  was  his  When  a 
Man's  Single,  it  will  be  remembeied, 
which  gave  Mr.  Wells  his  first  literary 
inspiration,  and  wooed  him  away  from 
the  laboratory.  The  Wheehof  Chance  is 
likely  to  gain  him  the  same  popularity 
in  America  which  his  previous  books 
have  won  for  him  in  England,  An- 
other story  by  him  entitled  The  War  of 
the  Worlds,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars  are  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
denizens  of  our  mundane  sphere,  will 
be  published  in  the  autumn  of  1897  by 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  after  running  as  a 
serial  in  The  Cosmopolitan. 


About  the  most  decadent  form    that 
art  has  recently  assumed  is  to  be  seen 

in  the  latest  books  of  "  Gyp"  (Mme.  la 
Comtesse  de  Maitel).  This  lively  lady 
has  paused  in  her  production  of  society 
novels  to  plunge  into  an  anti  Semitic 
ciusade.  In  Gens  Chics  and  Oh^ !  Us 
Dirigeants  she  assails  the  Jews  with  a 
vigour  fully  equal  to  that  of  M.  Dru- 
mont  himself.  It  is  the  illustrations, 
however,  that  startle  one.  They  are 
drawn  in  the  general  style  of  a  school- 
boy's first  attempts  on  a  slate,  and  aie 
coloured  in  gaudy  reds,  yellows,  and 
other  primary  hues.  We  leproduce  one 
of  them  from  Ohi  !  les  Dirigeants  for  the 
edification  of  our  readeis.  It  is  not,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic, but  it  is  one  that  will,  at  any 
rate,  give  some  notion  of  this  curious 
freak  in  book-illustrating,  and  will  also 
be  void  of  offence.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  many  of  these  seeming  scrawls 
there  are  indications  that  an  artist  of 
real  talent  is  the  author. 


The 


.   Londoi 


ry  of  the  authorship  of  The  State- 
ment of  Stella  Maberly,  while  the  book 
has  been  published  for  a  month  on  this 
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full  of  ideas,  of  line  obser\'a- 
tion,  and  strongly  drawn 
characters.  Sister  Soulsby, 
let  us  say  in  passing,  is  inimi- 
table. We  surmise  that  we 
have  not  heard  the  last  of 
Ware.  He  had  a  bad  fall, 
but  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  die  of  it.  "  '  Talk  is 
what  tells  these  days,'  "  he 
says  when  he  has  somewhat 
recovered,  "  '  who  knows  !  I 
may  turn  up  in  Washington  a 
full-blown  senator  before  I 
am  forty. ' ' '  But  whether  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  Ware  or 
not,  we  still  count  on  many 
notable  things  from  his  crea- 
tor. There  has  been  a  num- 
ber of  portraits  of  Mr.  Harold 
Fredeiic  of  late  which  all 
seem  to  belie  one  another;  we 
are  pleased  therefore  to  be 
able  to  present  our  readers 
with  one  which  is  trust- 
worthy, having  been  photo- 
graphed by  Mr,  Frederic  him- 
self for  The  Bookman.  Since 
the  one  was  taken  which  was 
reproduced  in  our  May  num- 
ber, Mr.  Frederic  has  shaved 
his  beard. 


side  with  Mr.  F.  Anstey's  nam 
as  a  pike-staff  on  the  title-pag 
this  stoiy  Mr.  Zangwill  says  : 
madman's  story  in  I'iekwick  is  m 
powerful  and  certainly  not  so  s 

In 


ibtle." 


answer  to  the  question,  " 
Ameiican  writer  is  being  the  most 
ly  read  in  England  at  present  ?"  put  to 
Ian  Maclaren  by  the  inteiviewers  on  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  he  replied  in- 
variably without  hesitation,  "  Haiold 
Fredeiic  ;  we  consider  Jiis  latest  book, 
The  DammUion  of  Theron  Ware,  oi  Illu- 
mination, as  we  know  it,  the  stiongest 
book  of  the  year."  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
only  to  be  explained,  we  suppose,  by 
the  law  of  contrast,  that  the  genial, 
sympathetic,  optimistic  preacher  should 
be  so  strongly  attiactcd  by  a  work  that 
is  decidedly  depressing  and  pessimistic 
in  tone,  and  belonging  in  its  treatment 
of  realism  to  the  liteiature  of  disillusion. 
But  all  the  same,  Theron  Ware  is  a  book 


When  asked  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  novel  pub- 
lished in  England  this  year,  Dr.  Wat- 
son named  The  Sowers,  by  Henry  Se- 
ton  Merriman.  Mr.  Meiiiman's  novel 
still  continues  to  be  the  best  selling 
book  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
are  signs  of  an  awakening    intetesi  in 


What      the    book 


Mr. 
London  Letter  to 
iber  igth,  writes  : 
the  manageis  of 
have  at  last  been 
I  its  of  The 
illages  to 
been  piac- 
n  have  begun  to  make  in- 
quiries lor  nis  new  book.  Every  one 
who  is  interested  in  literature  will  be 
glad  that  Mr.  Merriman  has  arrived  at 
this  satisfaction,  not  because  a  large  cir- 
culation is  of  the  least  liteiary  value  of 
itself,  but  simply  for  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  people  will  now  for  the  fiist 
time  enjoy  the  great  flavour  of  his 
work." 


lugh,  in  hi 
the  Critic  of  Septe 
"  It  seems  that  even 
circulating  Itbraties  h 
obliged  to  lecognise  t 
Sov'ers,  and  the  cou 
whom  the  au 
tically  unkn( 
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Wc  spoke  some  time 
ago  of  Mr.  Harold 
Fredeiic's  having,  on 
the  whole,  been  able  to 
keep  his  English  nnde- 
filed  by  what  Professor 
Blander  Matthews  calls 
Briticisms.  Bret  Haite 
has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, yet  once  in  a 
while,  like  Mr.  Frede- 
ric, he  stumbles  a  little. 
In  his  No/Zi^f  of  the  Hills 
{p.  127)  he  has,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  : 

*'  Since  ihe  reeeni  robberies, 
Ihe  local  express  companies 
and   bankers  have  refused  to 

were  known  and  identtlied.'' 
Mr.  Henry  James,  too, 
in  his  serial  now  appear- 
ing in  the  AtlaitlU  Month- 
ly (September  number) 
speaks  of  "an  hotel," 
showing  the  effect  of  his 
continued  contact  with 
a  nation  of  h-droppeis. 
By  way  of  compensa- 
tion, we  have  discover- 
ed Mr,  Geoige  Mere- 
dith, in  the  very  first 
chapter  of  his  Lord  Or- 
mond,  using  the  unquali- 
fied Americanism  "right 
away"  for  "  immediate- 


The  publication  in 
book  form  of  Mrs.  Cliff's 
Yacht,  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  which  has  been  appearing  seri- 
ally in  The  Cosmopolitan,  gives  us  an  occa- 
sion to  present  our  readers  with  a  new 
poi  trait  of  this  very  popular  author.  Mr. 
Stockton's  popularity  is  not  confined, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  his  Ameii- 
can  contemporaiies,  to  this  country,  but 
is  peihaps  as  great  in  England  as  it  is 
here.  The  book  which  has  won  him  an 
international  reputation  is  undoubtedly 
his  most  characteristic  work,  Rudder 
Grange.  Pomona,  the  servant-girl  of 
the  story,  is  a  unique  creation,  and  has 
passed  into  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
though  Ml.  Stockton  in  the  later  sto- 
ries in  which  she  appears  has  made  her 
into  an  intolerable  bore.  Then  his 
Lady  or  the  Tiger  excited  much  com- 
ment and  discussion  on  both  sides   of 


the  Atlantic,  and  helped  to  extend  his 
reputation  as  a  story-teller.  Those  who 
read  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Hern, 
published  last  year,  will  remember  the 
familiar  figuie  of  Mrs,  Cliff  ;  and  her 
fuither  adventures  in  the  present  story, 
which  have  furnished  a  sequel  to  the 
previous  one,  will  not  come  to  them  alto- 
gether unexpectedly.  For  ourselves, 
we  aie  glad  to  see  Mr.  Stockton  in  his 
own  field  again,  for  Captain  Horn,  al- 
though a  clever  piece  of  woik  and  well 
done,  taken  as  a  departure  for  Mr. 
Stockton,  was  foreign  to  his  genre,  and 
the  only  character  in  the  book  which 
bore  the  marks  of  Mr.  Stockton's  fa- 
miliar touch  was  Mrs.  Cliff.  Mr.  Stock- 
ton is  a  Philadelphian,  and  was  born  in 
1834.     He  has  travelled  about  a  good 
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deal,  having  spent  much  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, Florida,  and  Europe,  For  some 
years  his  settled  home  has  been  on  a 
rising  mound  at  Convent,  near  Morris- 
town,  ovei  looking  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque valleys  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  Jersev. 

Mrs.  Wiggin's  new  long  story,  Marm 
Lisa,  which  is  concluded  in  the  Novem- 
ber AtlantU,  shows  a  decided  develop- 
ment in  constructive  ability.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  idyllic  quality  of  her 
mind  in  the  very  popular  stories  which 


for  a  long  time  have 
endeared  her  to  thou- 
sands of  readers  on 
both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, but  she  has  nev- 
er before  discovered 
that  constructive  facul- 
ty which  is  necessary 
to  the  making  of  a  nov- 
el. Marm  Lisa,  there- 
fore, suggests  greater 
possibilities  in  the  fu- 
ture for  Mrs.  Wiggin. 
She  is  herself  very  mod- 
est about  her  powtrs, 
and  claims  that  her  am- 
bition does  not  soar  be- 
yond her  performances 
so  far,  but  this  makes 
us  all  the  more  hopeful. 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  remark- 
able insight  into  child 
life,  more  remarkable 
in  her  work  than  in  that 
of  any  living  American 
writer,  has  again  been 
tested  in  this  new  story; 
for  Miirm  Lisa  is  a  fresh 
study  of  childhood,  and 
the  story  follows  the  de- 
velopment of  Lisa's 
clouded  and  burdened 
life  until  her  pathetic 
faithfulness  rebounds  in 
the  climax  into  hero- 
ism. Nor  has  Mrs. 
Wiggin  forgotten  that 
love  is  the  potent  factor 
in  the  life  of  a  child,  as 
well  as  in  the  world  of 
men  and  women,  "The 
story  will  be  published 
in  book  form  shortly. 


=f»-  Besides  another  book 

of  an  educational  na- 
ture, in  which  she  has  collaborated  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Wiggin  will  also  be  re- 
sponsible .his  season  fora  song  album  en- 
titled A'ine  Lore-Songs  and  a  Carol.  Mrs. 
Wiggin  has  set  to  music  songs  by  Ruth 
McEneiy  Stuart,  .■\m61ie  Rives.  Edward 
Rowland  Sill.  Jean  Glover,  and  others. 
The  book  will  be  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  in  a  flexible  cover  of  Japanese 
green  crepe,  with  gold  and  white  letter- 
ing from  a  design  by  Mrs.  Henr\-  Whit- 
man. The  dedication  luns  :  "To  the 
charming  girls  who  sing  these  'prentice 
songs  of  mine  I  dedicate  the  book." 
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QUILLCOTE- 


Mis.  Wiggin  carries  on  a  most  volu- 
minous correspondence,  as  she  feels  con- 
scientiously constrained  to  answer  every 
letter  that  she  receives.  It  is  touching 
to  hear  of  some  of  the  letteis  which 
have  been  sent 
to  her  from  re- 
mote parts  of 
the    globe   by 
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home,  which 
stands  on  t  h  e 
Saco,  about  six- 
teen miles  from 
Poitland,  Me. 
"  Quillcote,"  as 
she  calls  the 
place,  is  the 
est     she 


h  of  her 
writing  is  done 
during  the  sum- 
mer months  in 
jpen  air  un- 
der the  gnarled 
branches  of  the 
"dear  old  apple- 
tree,"  to  which, 
it  will  be  re- 
membered, she 
dedicated  her 
ri7/ag^  ]Vaic/i- 
Tmver.  The  pho- 
tographs from 
which  these  views  have  been  taken  were 
made  by  Mis.  Neil  Straw  to  accompany 
an  article  which  she  has  written  to  be 
called,  "  Scenesof  Mrs.  Wiggin's  Stories 
of  New  England  Village  Life." 


As  she  does  not 
use  a  type-writ- 
er, and  does  all 


her    ow 


writ- 


ing, one  can  see 
how  severely 
Mrs.  Wiggin's 
vitality  is  taxed 
in  this  self-im- 
posed service. 
But,  no  doubt, 
in  this  way  Mis. 
Wiggin-s  inllu- 
ence  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  it  has 
been  through 
her  books.  Al- 
though  her 
abode  is  in  New 
York,  she  does 
all  her  writing 
at   her   country 


UBS.  wuigin's 


3  APPLl-TREE." 
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Before  these  pages  are  in  the  hands 
of  our  readers,  Mr.  Barrie's  new  novel, 
which  has  been  appearing  in  Scribner  s 
Magazine,  will  have  been  published  in 
book  form.  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  book  in  its  entirety  from 
advance  sheets,  and  have  followed  Tom- 
my's career  to  the  end  of  his  boyhood. 
All  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  Mr.  Bar- 
riers genius  will  certainly  vanish  with 
the  publication  of  Sentimental  Tommy. 
One  of  his  most  discriminating  critics, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  to  recognise  the 
power  of  genius  in  his  work  and  to  point 
out  its  faults,  told  the  writer  about  three 
years  ago,  while  Mr.  Barrie  was  writing 
this  story,  that  Sentimental  Tommy  would 
be  one  of  the  most  original  books  in 
English  fiction,  and  that  although  the 
plot  interest,  as  in  his  former  work, 
would  be  slight,  in  spite  of  this  little 
fear  might  be  entertained  of  its  taking 
a  foremost  place.  With  the  exception 
of  several  plays  and  a  few  trifles  for  the 
press.  Sentimental  Tommy  is  Mr.  Barrie's 
first  work  of  fiction  since  the  publication 
of  The  Little  Minister. 

Mr.  Barrie,  who  is  at  present  in  this 
country,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
Dr.  Robertson  NicoU,  the  Editor  of  the 
English  Bookman,  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  being  very  shy  and  retiring. 
In  stature  he  is  boyishly  slight  and 
small,  and  does  not  look  robust,  but  in 
his  quiet,  wistful  face  there  are  the  pow- 
er and  spirituality  manifest  in  his  work. 
As  a  critic  he  is  pleasant  to  listen  to, 
and  his  judgments  would  seem  austere, 
if  one  did  not  lecall  the  great  humanity 
of  his  writings.  In  his  early  reviewing 
days  he  was  much  enamoured  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable's  work,  and  has  an 
especially  pleasant  recollection  of  his 
Old  Creole  Days.  Of  the  modern  novel- 
ists, Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Mere- 
dith are  his  favourites.  And  here  we 
would  say  that  it  is  with  these  masters 
in  fiction  that  Mr.  Barrie  must  be  com- 
pared, and  not  with  his  imitators  and 
followers,  included  in  what  is  called  the 
new  school  of  Scottish  fiction.  For,  as 
Ian  Maclaren  himself  says,  "  Mr.  Barrie 
stands  by  himself,  unapproachable  and 
inimitable."  Indeed,  it  is  usual  foi  the 
best  critics  to  speak  of  Barrie  and  Hardy 
and  Meredith  as  the  three  gieat  modern 
novelists  now  left  to  us. 

At  the  funeral  of  M.  Edmond  de  Gon- 


court,  an  /lo^e  over  the  grave  was  deliv- 
ered by  M.  Emile  Zola,  who  concluded 
with  the  following  sentence,  which  was 
greatly  admit ed  in  France  : 

*•  One  day  in  his  [M.  de  Goncourt's]  Journal, 
that  document  so  ill-understood  and  of  so  poign- 
ant an  interest,  he  uttered  the  sublime  cry  of  all 
his  life  devoted  to  letters,  the  cry  of  distress  that 
the  earth  will  one  day  crumble,  and  that  his 
works  will  be  no  longer  read." 

Upon  which  the  London  Spectator  very 
sensibly  remarks  : 

*'  We  can  imagine  no  cry  less  sublime.  Lit- 
erature, even  of  the  highest  kind,  is  at  best  but  a 
poor  image  of  the  best  parts  of  human  life,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  but  a  poor  image  of  the  worst 
parts  ;  and  if  the  earth  is  to  crumble  and  man  to 
disappear,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  horror  of  the 
catastrophe  that  the  reflected  image  in  the  mirror 
would  disappear  with  him." 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  have  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  entitled 
Meg  Mclntyre  s  Raffle^  in  the  press.  Un- 
like Mr.  Sanborn's  first  book.  Moody  s 
Lodging  House,  and  Other  Tenement 
Sketches,  which  consisted,  as  he  said 
himself,  of  mere  transcripts  from  life, 
his  forthcoming  book  has  more  preten- 
sions to  literary  ends,  and  he  has 
wrought  his  material  into  fiction.  An- 
other book  of  fiction  which  the  same 
firm  will  publish  shortly  will  be  re- 
ceived with  favour  by  those  who  remem- 
ber Miss  Edith  Robinson's  Penhallou\ 
which  appeared,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
The  Century  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at 
the  time.  Miss  Robinson's  book  will 
bear  the  title  of  Penhallow  Tales, 

M.  L6on  de  la  Biiere  has  compiled  a 
little  volume  entitled  Montaigne  Chr/tien, 
composed  entirely  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  that  sceptical  gentleman,  with 
the  object  of  showing  how  much  devout 
and  exemplary  doctrine  lies  concealed 
amid  his  epicurean  meditations.  Some 
one  has  suggested  that  M.  de  la  Briere 
should  next  prepare  on  the  same  plan  a 
volume  to  be  entitled  Voltaire  //suite, 
which  would  certainly  be  no  less  piquant. 

It  is  curious  to  what  an  extent  the 
subject  of  literary  criticism  seems  to  be 
agitating  the  minds  of  our  contempora- 
ries, in  other  countries  no  less  than  in 
our  own.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
disparaging  and  discouraging  analysis 
in  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  Har- 
per s  Monthly  has  been  responsible  for 
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a  good  deal  of  comment  on  the  present 
conditions  of  literary  criticism  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  latest  that  we  have  seen  being 
a  contribution  from  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  to  the  Chap  Book  for  October 
ist  on  *' American  Criticism  To-day." 
Professor  Matthews  says  that 

**  here  in  America  to-day  the  need  of  competent 
criticism  is  felt  more  sharply  than  ever  before, 
and  here,  as  in  other  countries  and  in  other  cen- 
turies, the  supply  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand. But  there  has  been  no  decadence,  no  de- 
cline, no  fallini?  off.  On  the  contrary,  every 
student  of  the  history  of  American  literature  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  there  are  more  honest 
and  capable  critics  in  the  United  States  to-day 
than  there  were  in  any  period  of  the  past." 

Professoi  Matthews  is  in  favour  of 
signed  reviews,  and  remarks  that 

**  although  only  authors  of  experience  know 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  signed  to  the  un- 
signed book  review,  the  general  public  seems  to 
have  the  same  preference.  The  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Author,  noting  that 
the  American  Bookman  in  less  than  a  year  after 
it  was  started  had  attained  to  a  circulation  larger 
than  those  of  the  Nation  and  the  Cr/V/V  combined, 
suggested  that  perhaps  this  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  book  reviews  of  The  Book- 
man bear  the  names  of  their  writers." 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none 
of  these  writeis  who  have  taken  Mr. 
Warner's  essays  as  a  text  for  their  own 
remarks  has  commented  upon,  or  at 
least  emphasised  duly,  and  within  the 
limits  of  these  columns  we  can  no  more 
than  touch  suggestively  upon  them. 

Is  it  possible  at  the  present  time  for  a 
writer  of  real  power  to  miss  recogni- 
tion ?  It  is  still  very  possible  that  a 
manuscript  of  high  merit  may  be  re- 
jected. We  are  tired  of  hearing — even 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Lang — that  Jane  Eyre 
went  the  round  of  the  publishers,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  written  by 
the  request  of  its  publishers,  and  was 
never  in  other  hands  than  theirs.  But 
it  is  true  that  tiie  living  authors  who 
command  the  largest  ciiculation  for 
their  books  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, had  their  manuscripts  declined 
by  one  firm  at  least — possibly  by  many, 
although  we  believe  that  good  wi  iters 
are  often  sensitive,  and  take  a  rebuff 
too  much  to  heart.  In  this  way  it  is 
very  likely  that  many  who  might  have 
done  great  things  in  literature  have 
been  reduced  to  silence.  The  literary 
faculty  does  not  necessarily  go  along 


with  culture  and  practice  ;  there  are 
authors  not  a  few  who,  like  Mr.  Du 
Maurier,  have  begun  to  write  late  in  life, 
and  who  almost  by  accident  have  at 
once  taken  the  public  ear.  Besides,  the 
fiist  work  even  of  genius  is  often  dis- 
figured by  crudities,  and  its  rejection 
should  not  be  accepted  as  final.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  often  is.  But  it  is 
surely  almost  impossible  that  any  pub- 
lished book  with  genuine  force  should 
not  sooner  or  later  win  its  way.  Per- 
haps not  immediately;  the  stories  of 
Miss  Wilkins  had  been  published  some 
considerable  time  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. James  Lane  Allen  has  been 
writing  for  some  years,  and  is  only  now 
coming  into  his  own,  and  the  merits  of 
**  Mark  Rutherford"  are  slowly  al- 
though steadily  arresting  general  at- 
tention. 

Human  nature,  however,  by  no  means 
ceases  to  be  human  nature  when  it  deals 
with  literary  subjects,  and  in  conse- 
quence over-estimates  and  under  esti- 
mates abound.  Of  over-estimates  the 
most  irritating  is  the  temporary  popu- 
larity of  inferior  writers,  whose  vogue 
is  due  to  some  passing  vulgarity.  As  a 
rule,  these  writers  speedily  and  miser- 
ably decline,  and  unless  they  lift  their 
horn  very  high,  they  should  be  let  alone. 
Lord  Macaulay  did  well  to  expose  Rob- 
ert Montgomery  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, but  not  well  in  reprinting  the  criti- 
cism ;  still  less  well  in  keeping  Mont- 
gomery in  the  pillory  after  he  petitioned 
to  be  let  out.  As  it  is,  Montgomery  is 
past  suffering,  and  it  is  Macaulay  who 
is  harmed  by  the  criticism,  which  no 
one  reads  nowadays  without  irritation 
and  disgust.  Newly  discovered  authors 
are  often  over-estimated.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  there  are  so  many  people 
anxious  to  discover  rising  genius  that 
they  will  not  give  it  time  to  rise.  In- 
stead of  being  nipped  in  the  bud,  it  is 
put  into  a  forcing-house.  We  are  mor- 
bidly afraid  of  again  bidding  a  young 
Keats  **  back  to  his  gallipots,"  and  we 
take  credit  for  discovering  the  pearl 
where  others  only  saw  the  decaying 
oyster.  Hence  we  are  told  discoverers 
make  their  geese  swans,  and  disgust 
the  public  by  incessantly  chanting  their 
praises.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  the  discov- 
erer has  done  his  work  when  his  author 
gains  a  hearing.  Then  it  is  prudent 
for  him  to  retire,  and  not  attempt  to 
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spoil  his  genius  by  urging  him  to  at- 
tempt a  new  sensation  every  month. 

Another  class  of  over-estimates,  for 
which  much  may  be  said,  is  those  that 
err  on  the  side  of  chivalry.  It  may 
happen — may  it  not  ? — that  a  man  may 
almost  owe  his  own  soul  to  a  writer 
whom  in  maturer  years  he  sees  he  over- 
rated. The  very  faults  of  that  author 
— his  exaggerations,  his  rhetoric — may 
have  brought  round  him  disciples  whom 
he  sent  past  himself  and  nearer  wisdom. 
What  if  those  disciples  make  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  dead  master  their  pe- 
culiar care  ?  The  picture  in  the  **  Chal- 
dee  Manuscript"  of  Dr.  M'Ciie  guard- 
ing the  grave  of  Knox  has  an  element 
of  grandeur,  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  understand  the  sentiment  of  Joaquin 
Miller's  lines  : 

"  I  only  say  that  he  to  me, 

Whatever  he  to  others  was, 

Was  truer  far  than  any  one 

That  I  have  known  beneath  the  sun, 

Sinner  or  saint  or  Pharisee, 

As  boy  or  man,  for  any  cause  ; 

I  simply  say  he  was  my  friend 

When  strong  of  hand  and  fair  of  fame  ; 

Dead  and  disgraced,  I  stand  the  same 

By  him.  and  so  shall  to  the  end. 
♦        ♦«♦♦*« 

**  Perhaps  'twas  this  that  made  me  seek, 
Disguised,  his  grave  one  winter-tide, 
A  weakness  for  the  weaker  side, 
A  siding  with  the  helpless  weak." 

"Logrolling,"  as  it  is  called,  means 
something,  but  not  perhaps  very  much. 
It  is  true  there  are  cliques  of  literary 
men  who  express  their  real  opinion  of 
one  another  only  in  private.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  criticism  of  friends,  it  is 
natural  rather  to  speak  of  under-esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  James  Payn  has  admirably  de- 
scribed "the  critic  on  the  hearth"  as 
often  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most 
unfair  of  all  critics.  The  same  thing 
applies  less  or  more  to  a  man's  friends 
and  acquaintances.  He  is  on  the  whole 
much  more  likely  to  get  justice  from 
those  who  do  not  know  him  than  from 
those  who  do.  His  associates  mean 
well,  but  they  think  he  is  in  danger  of 
having  his  head  turned,  and  they  must 
be  candid.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
men  living  in  an  isolated  ciicle  begin  to 
be  known  to  the  great  public.  Their 
fate  is  then  a  source  of  distressing  anx- 
iety  to  a  number  of  excellent  people. 


Such  critics  may  be  sure  that  the 
way  to  literary  success — the  smallest, 
the  latest,  the  most  broken — is  for  all 
their  friends  a  very  difficult  one — that 
must  be  fought  for  step  by  step  under 
watchful  and  jealous  eyes.  They  may 
be  sure  that  whatever  their  comrade 
gets  of  recognition  has  been  thoroughly 
earned.  We  distinguish,  of  course. 
There  are  candid  friends  who  are  really 
friends.  They  have  the  gift  of  wide  ap- 
preciation, which  traverses  the  whole 
field,  does  full  justice  to  all  that  is 
bright  and  noble,  and  therefore  can 
point  out  in  the  truest  kindness  what- 
ever seems  little  or  weak  or  mean.  No 
man  should  condemn  a  friend  because 
he  refuses  to  fence  his  eyes  with  blink- 
ers, or  to  interpose  between  his  vision 
and  its  objects  a  medium  of  universal 
rose  pink.  Yet  he  may  love  best  those 
whom  in  hours  of  depression  he  fancies 
guilty  of  such  ciimes. 

There  are  critics  of  the  baser  sort — 
the  least  blamable  being  those  who 
have  no  appreciation  of  genius,  who 
hate  and  dread  it  as  Jeffrey  did.  There 
are  those  "  candid  friends"  who  are 
deadly  enemies,  who  are  stirred  to  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  by  their  brother's 
fame,  which  will  not  permit  them  to 
use  one  generous  word.  There  are  des- 
perate periodicals  that  try  to  live  by 
malignant  abuse.  There  are  those  who 
fear  for  their  craft,  and  there  are  those 
who  have  real  or  fancied  wrongs  to 
avenge.  Of  such  the  wise  man  will 
take  no  heed  so  long  as  they  do  not  im- 
pugn his  honour.  Perhaps  in  the  end 
we  shall  not  be  sorry  if  we  have  always 
looked  fiist  in  a  man's  book  for  what  is 
worthy  ;  if  we  have  acknowledged  un- 
grudgingly all  that  is  excellent  in  per- 
sons and  writings  ;  if  we  have  feared 
the  guilt  of  habitual  contemptuousness 
and  unworthy  carping  ;  if  we  have 
fought  against  the  strong  and  stood  by 
the  defenceless  and  the  unknown  ;  if 
we  have  never  feared  to  err  on  the  side 
of  generous  admiration  ;  if  we  have 
oftentimes  said  :  "  There  are  many  who 
will  point  out  the  evil  ;  let  one  at  least 
try  to  point  out  the  good." 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Bookman 
we  reproduced,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, some  very  remarkable  illustra- 
tions by  Miss  M61anie  Elisabeth  Norton, 
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whose  weirdly  imaginative  power  as  an 
illustrator  and  designer  has  already  in  a 
short  time  secuied  forhera  most  flatter- 
ing recognition.  She  has  now  turned  to  a 
somewhat  new  genre,  and  has  drawn  a  se- 
ries of  twelve  illustrations  for  a  child's 
book  which  is  to  be  issued  among  the 
Christmas  publications  of  a  leading 
house  in  this  city-  These  new  drawings  of 
Miss  Norton's,  which  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see,  are  marked  by  all  the  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  her  other  work, 
while  exhibiting  a  touch  of  humourthat 
makes  them  very  charming.  In  our 
Christmas  number  we  shall  repioduce 
several  of  them  by  permission,  and  give 
our  readers  a  chance  to  see  something 
that  in  its  way  is  absolutely  unique. 

Some  time  ago  we  quoted  from  our 
old  friend,  the  Evening  Post  of  this  city, 
a  sentence  which  we  characterised  as  the 
worst  specimen  of  English  style  that  we 
had  everseen.  But  a  wiiter  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  has  now  surpassed  it  in  the 
following,  which  we  take  from  its  issue 
of  September  iith  : 

"Another  cat  which  was  waLching  sparrows 
slipped  behind  a  row  of  paving  stones  recently 
taken  up  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  writer  approaching 
and  secured  one  driven  over  its  bcid," 

A  cat  catching  paving-stones  must  be 
an  inspiring  sight. 

■m 

Mr.  Jons  Karl  Huysmans,  whose  re- 
markable novel.  En  Route,  is  reviewed 
on  another  page,  is  a  Frenchman  of 
Flemish  descent,  who  was  born  in  1848, 
and  received  a  legal  education,  subse- 
quently occupying  an  official  position  in 
one  of  the  governmental  departments. 
Gradually  devoting  more  and  moie  of 
his  time  to  literature,  he  finally  made  it 
his  profession,  and  has  cultivated  it  ever 
since  in  the  pro-iuction  of  novels  and 
short  stories.  In  his  very  earliest  novels 
he  ranged  himself  with  the  natuialistic 
school  of  Zola,  whose  methods  he  pushed 
to  an  extreme  of  physiological  brutality 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  works  of 
the  raore  outspoken  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  earliest  novels  wctg  Le  DnigMir 
aux  ipiees,  which  appeared  in  1874,  and 
Marthe,  two  years  later,  followed  by  Les 
Saurs  Vatftrd,  En  Manage,  and  A  Vau 
FEau.  The  climax  of  his  tendency  is 
seen  in  A  Rebouri,  published  in  1S85, 
which  is  probably  the  most  typical  woik 
oi  decadent  literature,  ancient  or  mod- 
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ern.  Later  productions  are  lA  Bas 
and  En  Rade.  It  is  understood  that  the 
novel  which  we  review  in  this  number  is 
the  first  of  a  trilogy.  The  titles  of  the 
two  that  are  to  come  have  been  already 
announced  by  the  author  as  La  CatM- 
drale  and  L'Oblal.  Huysmans  has  hith- 
erto been  known  to  the  general  English- 
speaking  public  by  his  short  story  en- 
titled '■  Sac  au  Dos,"  contributed  to  Les 
Soirees  dc  M/dan,  a  collection  of  tales  by 
various  disciples  of  M.  Zola.  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Edmondde  Goncourt, 
M.  Huysmans  was  named  as  one  of  the 
eight  members  of  the  Acad^mie  Gon- 
court. 


We  have  received  the  first  three  num- 
bers of  a  new  journal  published  in  Min- 
neapolis with  the  delectable  title  WAal 
to  Eat.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
periodical  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge appeals  to  so  large  a  constituency. 
As  every  hitman  being  must  eat.  and  as 
every  one  who  eats  ought  to  know  what 
to  eat,  it  logically  follows   that  every 
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human  being  who  can  read  ought  to 
subscribe  for  our  new  and  appetising 
contemporary.  Its  editor  has  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  is  vouchsafed  to  few  writ- 
ers, and  we  envy  him  his  opportunities. 
If  he  wants  to  take  a  vacation  at  any 
time,  we  hope  that  he  will  send  for  us  to 
take  his  place  duiing  his  absence,  for  we 
are  full  of  ideas  that  ought  to  be  set  forth 
in  some  such  attractive  medium. 

When  he  calls  us  in  as  his  locum  tenens 
we  shall  at  once  start  a  new  department 
in  the  magazine  under  the  heading 
**  What  Not  to  Eat,"  which,  as  being 
the  negative  side  of  the  question,  is  al- 
most equal  in  impoitance  to  its  affiima- 
tive  phase.  We  think  that  we  should 
begin  by  a  geneial  crusade  against  the 
vile  and  demoralising  American  habit  of 
frying  pretty  nearly  every  species  of 
food.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  fry- 
ing-pan is  the  cuise  of  our  civilisation, 
and  is  responsible  for  more  ill  health, 
uncharitableness,  immorality,  bigotry, 
financial  heresy,  anarchism,  and  compli- 
cated deviltry  than  any  othet  ten  causes 
put  together,  including  drink.  Its  use 
ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  and  an 
annual  celebration  like  Guy  Fawkes's 
Day  instituted  for  its  especial  banning. 
How  we  should  like  to  expatiate  in  our 
contemporary's  columns  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  broiling  over  frying  !  What 
pictures  we  should  draw  of  delicious 
viands  marked  with  the  dainty  brown 
imparted  by  the  giidiron's  ardent  kiss, 
as  against  the  sodden  messes  that  come 
reeking  with  grease  from  the  oozy  fry- 
ing-pan !  How  convincingly  we  should 
set  forth  the  arguments  for  grilling  those 
articles  of  food  that  are  to-day  even  in 
enlightened  households  the  inevitable 
prey  of  this  evil  instrument — how  broiled 
potatoes  and  broiled  oysters  are  infinite- 
Iv  more  succulent  than  those  that  are 
fried.  Very  clearly  we  should  distin- 
guish between  the  deadly  fi  ying-pan  and 
the  estimable  griddle,  so  that  no  one 
need  think  that  we  were  barring  out  the 
noble  buckwheat  and  the  modest  flap- 
jack ;  and,  in  fact,  in  this  sphere.  Science 
has  to-day  become  the  handmaid  of  Art, 
and  has  pressed  into  culinary  service 
that  useful  material,  aluminium,  whose 
surface  is  such  that  when  made  into 
lies  it  requires  no  touch  of  the 
IH^iag  or  of  any  other  sebaceous 
It.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  edi- 
it  would  have  to  be  discarded 


under  our  regime  are  doughnuts  and 
crullers  ;  and  these  would  be  no  great 
loss,  because  not  one  cook  in  a  thousand 
ever  makes  them  as  they  should  be  made 
if  they  are  to  be  eaten  and  not  used  for 
missiles. 

We  should  also  throw  out  a  suggestion 
to  restaurateurs  who  are  casting  about 
for  new  ideas  that  will  bring  them  fame 
and  incidental  money.  We  think  that 
there  should  be  in  each  of  our  large 
cities  whose  population  is  to  any  extent 
a  cosmopolitan  one,  a  restaurant  in 
which  the  bill  of  fare,  instead  of  con- 
taining the  usual  list  that  is  so  utterly 
banai^  would  be  made  up  of  typical  and 
characteristically  national  dishes,  two  or 
three  from  each  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  and  each  one  cooked  with 
absolute  perfection.  Even  to  read  the 
menu  of  such  an  establishment  would 
impart  the  elements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. There  would  be,  for  instance, 
from  England  the  whitebait  and  the 
muffin  ;  from  Scotland,  the  bannock, 
the  scone,  the  haggis,  and  the  cockie- 
leekie  ;  from  Ireland,  the  delectable 
fadge  (how  many  of  our  readers  have 
ever  eaten  fadge  ?)  ;  from  Germany,  bier 
soup  and  various  kinds  of  wurst  j  from 
Italy,  certain  dishes  of  inaccaroni  ;  from 
Hungary,  the  goulash  and  sundry  prepa- 
rations redolent  of  paprikd  ;  from  Mo- 
rocco, the  kooskoosoo ;  from  Spain,  the 
olla podrida^  and  so  on.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting in  such  a  list  to  see  whether 
France  or  the  United  States  would  lead  in 
its  contribution  of  indigenous/Az/^.  We 
think,  however,  that  our  own  country 
would  be  able  to  do  more  than  hold  its 
own  with  an  array  of  comestibles  rang- 
ing from  terrapin  and  canvas-backs  and 
planked  shad,  down  to  clams  and  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  corn  pones  and  Phila- 
delphia scrapple.  But  we  must  desist, 
for  this  is  only  a  literary  journal,  and 
we  must  not  be  lured  away  from  litera- 
ture by  our  love  of  profound  and  ab- 
stract thought.  Our  only  reason  for  this 
little  divagation  is  the  example  of  the 
editor  of  What  to  Eat^  who  has,  on  one 
of  his  pages,  descended  to  purely  liter- 
ary effort  in  giving  some  specimens  of 
quatrains  composed  by  him  for  the  menus 
of  political  banquets.  Considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  he  has  ac- 
quitted himself  nobly,  though  it  pains 
us  to  see  him  attempting  to  make  **  Mc- 
Kinley"  rhyme  with  **  singly." 
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X. — Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 


It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  his- 
tory proves  the  wisdom  of  the  sugges- 
tion, that  the  man  who  is  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  critic  satisfactorily 
must  at  some  period  of  his  career  have 
essayed  creative  work.  That  he  should 
have  succeeded  is  not  essential.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  has  been  doubly  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect  ;  for  not  only  has  he 
exercised  his  pen  in  several  departments 
of  creative  literatuie,  but  he  has  done 
so  with  conspicuous  success.  As  a 
biographer,  he  has  perhaps  no  living 
rival  ;  his  poetry  is  of  high  thought  and 
graceful  utterance  all  compact  ;  he  has 
evsn  ventured  into  the  garden  of  ro- 
mance with  a  nosegay  of  a  rich  and  old- 
world  savour  that  reminds  one  of  Ma- 
dame Darmesteter's  lilac-tree,  **  that 
will  not  grow  in  cities."  Moreover,  his 
poetry  has  many  notes  :  the  poet,  there- 
fore, has  many  sympathies. 

But,  while  one  is  saying  that  Mr. 
Gosse*s  interests  have  been  various,  one 
is  reminded  at  the  outset  that  they  have 
been  also  strictly  limited.  Very  few 
writers  in  the  present  pressure  of  jour- 
nalism have  confined  themselves  more 
rigidly  to  the  claims  of  literature  pure 
and  simple.  Professor  Saintsbury  has 
dallied  with  politics  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
is  the  laureate  of  the  bat  and  rod  ;  but 
Mr.  Gosse  is  content  with  his  library 
and  his  bookmen.  Whatever  is  good  in 
literature  finds  a  welcome  from  him, 
and  he  has  done  much  to  combat  the 
provincialism  and  insular  exclusiveness 
of  current  criticism  ;  but  with  literature 
his  interest  begins  and  ends.  And  in- 
deed he  has  found  the  field  wide  enough, 
as  a  cursory  glance  at  his  career  will 
show  us. 

The  first  editor  to  give  him  something 
like  a  free  hand  was  Froude,  who  was 
then  conducting  Fraser  5  Maf!;azine^  and 
one  of  the  earliest  essays  from  Mr. 
Gosse's  pen  which  attracted  attention 
was  the  admirable  paper  on  Webster, 
subsequently  reprinted  in  his  Seventeenth 
Century  Studies,  In  this  article,  as  read- 
ers will  remember,  Mr.  Gosse  set  foot 
upon  that  field  of  literature  which, 
among  contemporaries,  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own  :  the  combination  of 


biography  and  criticism.  Srnce  he  has 
gained  so  much  reputation  from  the 
felicity  with  which  he  moulds  these  ele- 
ments together,  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  notice  the  influence  under  which  he 
first  essayed  them.  Mr.  Gosse  has  al- 
ways been  a  close  student  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Arnold,  of  course,  modelled 
his  criticism  upon  that  of  Sainte-Beuve. 
In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Gosse  turned  to 
Sainte-Beuve  ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
from  him,  as  Arnold  did,  main  views 
and  arguments,  he  studied  rather  his 
methods  and  architectonics,  with  the  re- 
sult that  his  essays  are  marked  by  a 
sense  of  construction  and  orderly  devel- 
opment rare  enough  in  these  days  of 
slip-shod,  haphazard  composition.  And 
to  the  inexpert  it  would  be  incredible 
how  much  the  force  and  impression  of 
a  paper  depends  upon  its  arrangement, 
and  upon  the  fashion  in  which  its  points 
are  marshalled.  Much  of  the  persuasive- 
ness of  Mr.  Gosse's  work  is  due  to  this 
early  influence  of  Sainte-Beuve. 

Like  most  of  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  Mr.  Gosse  passed  under  the  sway 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  and 
was  attracted  by  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Mr.  Swinburne.  Indeed,  he  was  more 
exposed  to  its  influence  than  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  seeing  that  he  was  a  con- 
stant companion  of  the  author  of  Atalan- 
ta^  and  had  the  continual  advantage  of 
discussing  literary  matters  in  his  com- 
pariy.  In  Mr.  Gosse*s  earlier  verse  this 
is  manifestly  apparent  ;  and,  without 
inquiring  too  curiously,  one  may  trace 
it  still,  in  a  modified  form,  in  certain 
aspects  of  his  prose.  A  not  infrequent 
luxuriance  or  audacity  of  expression,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
hereafter,  is  directly  referable,  I  think, 
to  those  long  and  animated  conversa- 
tions, and  to  the  mannerism  which  is  in- 
evitably caught  from  the  study  of  any 
very  individual  writer.  With  Mr.  Gosse, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  fortu- 
nately tempered  by  other  associations. 
For,  though  he  was  much  younger  than 
Professor  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Lang,  and 
John  Addington  Symonds,  Mr.  Gosse 
began  writing  so  early  that  he  is,  in  a 
literary  sense,  their  contemporary  ;  and 
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tendency  to  British  insu- 
laiity  in  current  criticism  ; 
Matthew  Arnold  had  done 
much  to  break  through 
the  prejudice,  but  he 
stood  alone,  and  his  efforts 
were  directed  mainly  to- 
waid  the  claims  of  one  or 
two  writers,  and  those  the 
greatest,  Mr.  Gosse,  be- 
ing an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, was  continually  fol- 
of  Con- 
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with  each  of  them  he  has  been,  at  some 
period  or  other  in  his  career,  closely  as- 
sociiited.  He  has  thus  been  thrown 
among  men  of  very  different  calibre  ; 
and  it  would  be  worth  while,  had  we 
Space  or  opportunity,  to  observe  the 
various  wavs  in  which  their  tendencies 
have  interacted  upon  one  another.  It 
must  surtice  here  tn  note  the  relation- 
ship, s 
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individual    in  his 
own  p.irlicular  co 

criticism,  and  la  his 
ntribniions  to  literary 

interests  in   Kngi 
I    think,    the    vali 
scaicely    bo  over 
Gosse   hrsl  begai 
notice  was  taken. 

and.  In  one  respect. 
Lie  of  his  l.tbours  can 
estimated.  When  Mi. 
u  to  write,  veiy  little 
amoiii;  men  of  letters. 

of  exotic  liteiatur 

e.     There  was  a  strong 

attracted  by  con- 
tern  poiary  movements, 
and  he  saw  at  once  their 
importance  and  their  pos- 
sible value  in  this  coun- 
try. As  early  as  1871  he 
began  to  press  the  claims 
of  Ilenrik  Ibsen,  a  writer 
at  that  time  absolutely 
unknown  in  this  country. 
The  publicatiun  of  North- 
ern Studies  in  1879  marked 
something  like  an  epoch 
in  English  lettei-s  ;  it 
was  largely  lead,  and  was 
the  first  introduction  of 
the  English  public  to 
the  Scandinavian  author 
whose  influence  is  now  so 
generally  apparent  not 
only  in  our  drama,  but 
even  in  our  fiction  and 
our  poetry.  Two  years 
previously  Mr.  Gosse  had 
contributed  to  the  pages 
of  the  Cornhill,  then  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  his  striking  pa- 
per, "  A  Plea  for  Certain  Forms  of  Ex- 
otic Verse,"  which  first  made  clear  to 
English  experimentalists  the  rules  of 
the  rondeau,  villanelle.  chant-royal,  and 
other  French  metres,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  stream  of  exercises  in  those 
pleasing  forms,  the  best  of  which  still 
survive  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Austin 
D.ibson  and  of  Mr.  Gosse  himself.  At 
the  same  time,  English  leaders  began 
to  widen  the  sphere  of  their  interests  ; 
and  the  ground  then  cultivated  has 
borne  fruit  an  hundredfold.  Xor  has 
Mr.  Gosse  been  content  to  rest  upon  his 
initiative.  Fiom  time  to  time  he  has 
kept  up  the  gooil  work  ;  and  the  Inter- 
national Library  which  he  has  edited 
fur  Mr.  llfincmann  has  done  a  very 
great  deal  toward  familiarising  the  Eng- 
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lish  novel-reading  public  with  senti- 
ments and  environment  alien  to  their 
experience.  The  ordinary  library-sub- 
scriber would  have  known  nothing  of 
Bjornson,  of  Jonas  Lie,  of  the  Dutch 
'*  Sensitivists,"  or  of  the  beginnings  of 
literature  in  Bulgaria,  without  Mr. 
Gosse's  helpful  aid.  The  scheme  once 
started,  others  have  followed  suit ;  and 
the  advantage  has  been  considerable. 
Were  this  his  only  claim  upon  our  grati- 
tude, he  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
who  have  a  care  for  literature. 

But  the  work  which  first  gave  Mr. 
Gosse  a  definite  and  assured  position 
was  concerned  with  nothing  exotic  nor 
unfamiliar.  It  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  name  a  poet  more  purely  Eng- 
lish than  Thomas  Gray  ;  and  it  was  the 
excellent  Lt'/e  of  that  author  contributed 
to  Mr.  John  Morley's  English  Men  of 
Letters  which  first  attracted  public  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Gosse's  peculiar  talent  for 
biography.  Its  publication  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  concert  of  eulogy,  and  de- 
servedly so  ;  for  it  is  a  perfect  model  of 
the  short  biography.  Two  years  later 
Mr.  Gosse  edited  the  Works  of  Gray  in 
four  scholarly  volumes,  which,  one  may 
safely  say,  will  remain  the  standard  edi- 
tion. The  credit  which  these  perform- 
ances carried  with  them  was  immedi- 
ately proved  by  the  sequel.  In  1885 
Mr.  Gosse  was  elected  to  the  Clark  Lec- 
tureship at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
a  post  which  had  been  held  for  one  year 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Mr.  Gosse 
made  no  application  for  the  chair  ;  but 
his  claims  were  urged,  in  private  letters 
to  the  Master,  by  the  three  leading  men 
of  letters — Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Matthew  Arnold.  It  would  scarcely  be 
possible  for  any  testamur  to  be  more 
richly  endorsed  ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  eulogies  which 
they  bestowed  upon  him. 

Three  years  later  he  published,  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of  his 
works,  his  History  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature^  in  which  he  has  most  happily 
succeeded  in  infusing  the  charm  of  lit- 
erature into  the  form  of  a  text-book. 
In  1891  he  published  Gossip  in  a  Library^ 
that  fascinating  companion  of  all  book- 
men ;  in  r893  Questions  at  Issue ^  a  collec- 
tion of  his  more  polemical  essays  in 
criticism  ;  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
present  year  Critical  Kit-KatSy  in  which 
he  has  resumed  his  early  fellowship 
with  Sainte-Beuve,  and  given  us  a  series 


of  pen-portraits,  sympathetic  but  frank- 
ly free  from  indulgence,  which  show  his 
talent  at  its  happiest.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  (though  the  work  is  not 
one  of  criticism)  of  the  Life  of  his  fa- 
ther, Philip  Henry  Gosse  (1890),  which 
many  competent  critics  have  declared 
to  be  the  best  piece  of  biography  writ- 
ten during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Such  is  the  muster-roll  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
critical  publications  ;  it  remains  to  con- 
sider briefly  a  few  of  their  leading  char- 
acteristics. We  have  already  noticed 
the  breadth  of  his  sympathies  ;  they  ex- 
tend through  almost  every  field  of  liter- 
ature. It  would  not  be  too  much  to  sav 
that  very  few  of  the  younger  school  of 
wi iters  have  failed  to  win  a  word  of  en- 
couragment  from  him,  for  he  is  always 
on  the  outlook  for  promise.  Good 
workmanship  is  especially  attractive  to 
him,  and  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances in  which,  while  he  has  objected 
violently  to  the  subject-matter,  he  has 
reserved  the  warmest  praise  for  the 
manner  of  its  presentment.  For  that 
kind  of  literature  which  can  never  be 
popularly  acceptable — for  scholarly  es- 
says and  well-wrought  verse — he  is  full 
of  encouragement.  Indeed,  the  form  is 
paramount  with  him,  receives  his  first 
attention.  The  inevitable  result  is  that 
he  is  not  always  just  to  the  more  popu- 
lar kinds  of  literature.  He  grows  im- 
patient of  clumsy  expression,  and  is  not 
always  careful  to  look  below  it,  for  the 
thought.  Moreover,  he  is  too  much  in- 
clined to  wage  war  against  the  popular 
novelist. 

It  is  true  that  we  hear  a  great  deal 
nowadays  of  the  successful  story-writer, 
of  his  gains  and  his  editions.  Mr. 
Gosse,  with. the  interests  of  literature  at 
heart,  grows  periodically  annoyed  with 
these  things,  and  allows  them,  perhaps, 
to  obscure  his  appreciation  of  an  au- 
thor's work.  One  can  recall  more  than 
one  passage  in  which  he  has  done  scant 
justice  to  a  popular  writer  from  an  ex- 
asperated sense  of  that  writer 's  publicity. 
It  is  a  pity,  perhaps  ;  but  it  is  the  diiect 
outcome  of  Mr.  Gosse's  abundant  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  good  and  sincere 
work  which  gets  stamped  out  in  the 
traffic  of  the  mart.  And,  after  all,  the 
popular  writer  gets  a  plentiful  reward 
elsewhere.  What  is  so  especially  stimu- 
lating in  Mr.  Gosse's  ctiticism  is  his 
capacity  for  measuring  his  judgment, 
for  seeing  what  is  bad  in  work  that  he 
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admires,  for  seeing  what  is  good  in 
work  that  he  deprecates.  In  all  these 
instances  there  is  needed,  for  his  appro- 
bation, the  saving  graces  of  distinction, 
of  method,  of  style  ;  given  these,  he 
can  pardon  much.  And  his  enthusiasm, 
once  kindled,  is  infectious  ;  he  has  carried 
many  a  young  author  into  success  by 
the  generous  impulse  of  his  approval. 

His  eye  is  always  upon  the  style.  It 
follows  then  that  he  is  himself  a  stylist. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  living  writ- 
ers who,  using  their  pen  with  so  ready 
a  fluency,  leave  so  few  sentences  xipon 
the  paper  with  flaw  or  disfigurement. 
Mr.  Gosse  has  at  his  command  a  grace- 
ful, melodious  method,  a  rich  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  singular  wealth  of  imagery. 
Almost  everything  he  sees  suggests  to 
him  a  parallel,  and  his  pages  are  full  of 
luminous  and  suggestive  metaphors  and 
likenesses.  It  is  in  the  indulgence  of 
this  felicity  that  his  danger  lies — a  dan- 
ger already  alluded  to  in  this  article. 
At  moments  his  fancv  becomes  too  exu- 
berant,  too  luxuriant  ;  he  sets  down  a 
half-defined  impression,  an  incomplete 
metaphor,  which,  failing  to  strike  home, 
gives  the  reader  a  sense  of  violence. 
The  thought  becomes  a  little  tortured  ; 
the  likeness  overwrought.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  seldom  ;  and  here  again  it 
is  the  penalty  of  his  talent  which  at- 
tends him.  Among  so  many  fortunate 
phrases,  there  must  needs  be  one  that 
halts.  What  should  astonish  us  is  the 
frequency  and  directness  with  which  his 
vivid  fancy  hits  the  mark. 

With  the  charm  of  stvle,  and  the  ad- 
vantage  of  subject-matter  continually 
changed  and  novel,  it  is  not  surprising 


that  Mr.  Gosse  has  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  contemporary  literature. 
How  far  the  manin-the-street  is  con- 
tent to  follow  his  lead  I  do  not  know  ; 
possibly,  with  his  tendency  to  break  the 
popular  idol  upon  the  wheel  of  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Gosse  is  a  little  too  literary, 
too  much  of  the  dilettante  for  the  taste 
that  is  supplied  from  the  shelves  of 
Messrs.  Mudie's  library.  But  among 
those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
literature,  he  is  always  heard  with  re- 
spect, always  read  with  pleasure  and 
with  profit.  Occasionally  his  enthusi- 
asm may  have  flashed  up  prematurely. 
He  may  have  hailed  the  first  book  of  an 
untried  author  with  prophecy  that  the 
second  has  failed  to  fulfil,  but  the  at- 
tractions of  novelty  are  always  danger- 
ous. And  the  really  strong  men  whom 
he  has  been  the  first  to  welcome  are 
legion.  It  must  be  no  little  pleasure  to 
him,  when  he  takes  down  volume  after 
volume  from  those  library  shelves  round 
which  he  has  conducted  so  many  a  read- 
er with  entertaining  gossip — it  must  be 
no  little  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  fly  leaves 
and  read  the  grateful  insciiptions  by 
men  of  var}'ing  ages  and  strangely  vary- 
ing tastes  whom  his  encouragement  and 
advice  have  made  his  friends*  It  will 
scarcely  trouble  him  then  to  temember 
that,  of  all  that  number,  where  *'  so 
many  give  promise  of  running  well,  so 
few  reach  the  goal,  so  few  arc  chosen." 
He,  at  least,  has  reached  his  own  goal, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  encouragement 
has  helped  many  others  in  that  race 
whose  difficulty  is  its  glory. 

Arthur  Waugh, 


SOME    NOTES    ON    POLITICAL   ORATORY. 


I. 


The  recent  presidential  nomination  by 
one  of  the  great  political  parties  of  a 
comparatively  unknown  man  because 
of  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
nominating  Convention  by  a  bit  of  fer\'id 
orator}-  has,  naturally  enough,  led  to  an 
immense  amount  of  discussion  as  to  the 
present  condition  and  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  political  eloquence.  For  quite 
a  number  of  vears  it  has  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  age  of  oratory  has 
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gone  by  forever  ;  that  the  time  when  a 
brilliant  speaker  could  dominate  the 
minds  of  a  great  assemblage  will  never 
return;  and  that  the  remarkable  masters 
of  eloquence  whose  forensic  efforts  aie 
as  familiar  as  their  names  have  left  be- 
hind them  no  successors  whatsoever. 
Even  Professor  Sears,  in  his  admirable 
historv  of  oratory,  which  we  noticed  in 
these  pages  not  very  long  ago,  speaks 
of  the  race  of  orators  as  to  day  extinct. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  that 
has  been  manifested  has  shown  itself  in 
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an  attempt  to  explain  just  why  great 
speeches  are  no  longer  made.  One 
theory  attributes  it  to  a  general  decline 
of  intellectual  ability  in  our  public  men, 
to  the  tendencies  that  force  into  other 
fields  than  that  of  statesmanship  the 
keenest  and  most  brilliant  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  to  a  universal  drift 
toward  the  commonplace  and  conven- 
tional that  is  depriving  modern  life,  both 
public  and  private,  of  its  colour  and  its 
old-time  picturesqucness.  The  other  hy- 
pothesis finds  the  cause  in  an  assumed 
change  that  has  come  over  the  whole 
body  of  our  people.  We  are  told  that 
men  are  more  highly  trained  to-day  than 
in  the  past  ;  that  they  are  intellectually 
more  self-restrained  and  less  impulsive  ; 
that  they  read  more  and  think  more  for 
themselves  ;  and  that  they  are  almost 
universally  touched  with  a  certain  cyni- 
cism and  sceptical  indifference  that 
renders  them  far  less  susceptible  than 
formerly  to  any  appeal  to  their  emo- 
tions. Hence,  it  is  said,  such  oratory 
as  survives  is  in  reality  little  more  than 
business  talk,  mere  logical  exposition 
in  which  there  is  no  place  for  the  passion 
and  the  fire  that  flamed  in  the  words  of 
a  Patrick  Henry  or  a  Webster  ;  so  that, 
in  our  great  national  forum,  senators  and 
representatives  alike  stand  up  and  read 
their  speeches,  or  are  contented  even 
with  the  customary  '*  leave  to  pi  int." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  both  these 
explanations  are  altogether  wrong. 
They  utterly  ignore  the  simpler  and 
more  natural  solution  to  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  that 
have  now,  for  the  past  two  decades,  been 
most  prominent  in  the  sphere  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
national  history  the  popular  thought  is 
centred  wholly  upon  issues  that  are  ab- 
solutely economic  and  in  no  sense  senti- 
mental. 

In  the  later  colonial  period,  at  which 
time  the  history  of  American  oratory 
in  reality  begins,  although  the  ques- 
tion that  divided  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country  was  ostensibly  a 
question  of  taxation,  the  underlying 
principle  was  moie  profoundly  funda- 
mental and  more  vital  than  one  of 
constitutional  relations.  The  thirteen 
colonies  were  just  beginning  to  thrill 
with  the  half  unconscious  stirrings  of 
national  life.  Men  dimly  saw  within 
their  grasp  the  symbols  and  the  splen- 


dour of  sovereignty  ;  they  felt  the 
strong  creative  impulse  that  is  always 
present  in  the  heart  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  they  were  rousing  themselves 
to  a  recognition  of  the  magnificence 
of  their  future,  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  no  longer  mere  colonials,  pro- 
vincials, subjects  of  a  foreign  king,but 
free  men  in  a  free  State,  with  a  her- 
itage of  unlimited  promise  and  with  the 
power  to  claim  it  and  defend  it,  if  neces- 
sary, by  force  of  arms.  Therefore,  when 
Patrick  Henry  and  when  Samuel  Adams 
spoke,  their  words  appealed  to  no  sordid 
sentiment  in  those  who  heard  them  ;  but 
they  voiced  the  aspirations  of  an  entire 
people  moved  to  its  very  heart  by  a  pro- 
phetic consciousness  of  its  own  high 
destiny. 

Again,  after  independence  had  been 
achieved  and  had  finally  ceased  to  be  a 
theme  for  anything  moie  than  occa- 
sional oratory,  there  arose  another  issue 
that  involved  the  strongest  possible  ap- 
peal to  sentiment.  The  question  of  slav- 
ery in  some  of  its  innumerable  phases 
often  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  a  prob- 
lem of  political  economy  or  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  For  yeais  the 
leading  statesmen  of  both  parties  strove 
to  make  it  such,  to  throw  it  into  the 
background  by  compromise  and  conces- 
sion, and  to  lock  the  door  upon  the 
national  skeleton.  But  because  it  was 
at  base  a  question  of  sentiment  appeal- 
ing to  man's  sense  of  justice  and  mercy 
and  righteousness,  it  would  not  down  ; 
and  when  it  had  at  last  become  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  still  another  and 
even  greater  issue — the  maintenance  of 
our  national  unity  and  the  very  life  of 
the  Republic — it  stirred  the  profoundest  . 
depths  of  the  nation's  heart.  No  more 
momentous  issue  was  ever  yet  evoked 
in  the  history  of  man  ;  for  it  involved 
far  more  than  the  existence  of  a  single 
nation  ;  it  concerned  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  republican  government  and  the 
fate  of  free  institutions.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  it  inspired  oratory  to  which 
the  annals  of  recorded  eloquence  can 
find  no  parallel.  The  day  when  Web- 
ster rose  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  deliver,  amid  a  silence  like  that 
of  death,  his  marvellous  reply  to  Hayne, 
may  well  be  thought  the  most  memorable 
and  momentous  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  American  Republic.  And  the  speech 
of  Webster  was  in  every  word  and  every 
line  fully  up  to  the  sublime  level  of  the 
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issues  it  discussed.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  overtops  any  other 
effort  of  human  eloquence  that  the  world 
has  known.  Its  onlv  lival  is  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  Ciown,  and  this, 
we  think,  holding  strictly  to  the  atti- 
tude of  dispassionate  criticism,  must  take 
the  second  place.  In  patriotic  fervour, 
in  sinceiity,  in  absolute  mastery  of  the 
resources  of  rhetoric,  and  in  intellectual 
power,  the  two  great  orators  were  equal  ; 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  im- 
portance and,  above  all,  in  the  vastness 
of  the  ultimate  consequences,  the  Greek 
must  yield  to  the  American.  For  in  the 
case  of  Demosthenes  the  issue  was  im- 
mediately personal  ;  in  the  case  of  Web- 
ster the  issue  was  distinctly  national. 
Demosthenes  was  defending  and  exten- 
uating a  political  failure  ;  Webster  was 
pointing  the  way  to  a  national  triumph. 
The  greatness  upon  which  Demos- 
thenes so  fondly  dwelt  was  retrospec- 
tive ;  the  greatness  that  Webster  limned 
before  his  breathless  hearers  lay  in  the 
living  present  and  the  future.  One  states- 
man appealed  to  a  proud  and  melancholy 
memory  ;  the  other  to  a  splendid  aspira- 
tion. One  was  pronouncing  a  stately 
funeral  oration  ;  the  other  was  sound- 
ing a  great  trumpet-call  to  victory.  And 
in  the  actual  results  achieved  there  can 
be  no  compaiison.  Athenian  liberty  was 
already  dead,  and  no  words,  however 
eloquent,  could  bring  it  back  to  life  ; 
but  American  nationality  was  just  feel- 
ing its  first  vigorous,  vital  impulse.  The 
words  of  Demosthenes  could,  at  the 
best,  awaken  in  the  mind  of  an  Athe- 
nian nothing  more  than  a  sombre  stir- 
ring of  humiliation  and  regret  for  a  past 
forever  gone  ;  the  words  of  Webster, 
committed  to  memory  and  declaimed  by 
generations  of  American  children,  sank 
down  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
until  hisclosing  sentence  became  the  very 
watch woid  of  the  Republic,  and  until 
the  great  piinciple  for  which  he  spoke  had 
been  learned  so  thoroughly  that  when 
the  yeais  of  storm  and  stress  anived,  a 
million  men  stood  ready  to  pour  out  their 
blood  like  water,  and  a  million  mothers 
sent  forth  their  sons  with  gladness  to 
die  in  its  defence.  And  the  oration  it- 
self— what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  !  Its 
dignified  and  graceful  exordium,  its 
stately  sentences  moving  on  with  an 
ever-growing  impetus  and  instinct  with  a 
joyous  consciousness  of  inesistible  pow- 
er, its  passion  and  pathos,  its  majestic 


rhythm  and  cadenced  harmonies  rising 
and  sinking  like  a  grand  organ-roll  or  the 
thundei  of  the  sea,  and  finally  the  magni- 
ficent sunburst  of  gorgeous  imageiy  with 
which  it  ends  !  Even  now,  after  more 
than  sixty  years  have  passed,  and  after 
the  issues  that  inspired  it  have  been  laid 
at  rest  forever,  no  American  who  de- 
serves the  name  can  read  over  those  tre- 
mendous sentences  without  feeling  his 
pulses  quicken  and  his  heart  thrill  with 
an  exultant  emotion  so  keen  as  to  be  al- 
most pain. 

As  for  Cicero,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
compare  him  as  an  orator  with  either  of 
the  others.  The  fatal  insincerity  of  char- 
acter that  taints  his  utterances  makes 
some  of  his  most  elaborate  orations,  in 
spite  of  their  ihetorical  perfection,  seem 
cheap  and  thin  when  set  beside  the  mas- 
sive eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and 
Webster ;  his  impassioned  declamation 
too  often  suggests  the  actor's  rant  ;  his 
invective  and  his  pathos  at  times  come 
perilously  near  to  the  neurotic  caterwaul- 
ing of  an  hysterical  woman. 

Oratory  naturally  found  a  powerful 
stimulus  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the 
questions  immediately  arising  from  it  ; 
and  for  many  years  thereafter  it  was  al- 
ways possible  for  the  political  speaker 
to  stir  his  hearers  "by  calling  up  once 
more  the  memories  and  the  passions  of 
that  gigantic  conflict.  But  as  a  new 
generation  came  upon  the  scene  and 
as  other  issues  gradually  forced  their 
way  to  the  front,  eloquence  was  tamed. 
When  the  phrase,  **  waving  the  bloody 
shirt,"  was  once  coined,  it  marked  the 
end  of  the  oratory  that  fed  upon  martial 
themes.  Since  1880  the  mindS  of  the 
people  have  been  fixed  with  more  and 
more  persistence  upon  the  economic  and 
financial  policy  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
this  sphere  there  is  little  food  for  foren- 
sic eloquence.  The  schedules  of  a  taiiff 
aie  not  inspiring  to  a  popular  orator  ; 
barbed  wire  and  jute  and  cotton  ties, 
and  the  lelative  merits  of  ad  valorem 
and  specific  duties,  cannot  possibly  be 
worked  up  into  rhetorical  material  even 
by  the  most  ingenious  pleader.  -  Noi  is 
the  financial  question  much  more  prom- 
ising. There  are  persons,  indeed,  who 
have  dwelt  with  harrowing  detail  upon 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  silver,  and 
who  have  depicted  in  tones  of  honor 
the  cowardice  and  th«  malevolence  of 
gold  ;  but  the  oratorical  effect  has  not 
been  striking.     It  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
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tears  from  a  hard-headed  American 
crowd  over  the  injuries  and  sorrows  of 
a  metal  ;  nor  will  many  persons  rage 
together  because  of  the  depravity  of 
something  that  can  be  represented  by  a 
chemical  symbol.  It  is  only  when  a 
more  direct  and  personal  turn  can  be 
given  to  the  theme  that  an  orator  has 
any  chance  of  real  success.  This  is 
pretty  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
now  memorable  speech  at  Chicago  in 
July.  Had  he  dwelt,  as  did  the  oppos- 
ing speakers,  upon  the  purely  economic 
side  of  the  question,  he  would  have  left 
the  Convention  as  cold  as  they  did. 
He  therefore  deliberately  chose  to  make 
the  issue  a  sectional  one  ;  to  pit  the 
West  against  the  East  ;  to  describe  in 
impassioned  language  the  honest  farmer 
in  his  peaceful  home,  ground  down  by 
malevolent  oppressors  at  whom  the  ora- 
tor -flung  a  fierce  defiance.  In  other 
words,  he  turned  a  question  of  finance 
into  a  question  of  pure  sentiment.  As 
to  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  or  the 
patriotism  of  this  device,  we  are  not  heie 
concerned  ;  but  from  the  oratorical  point 
of  view  it  was  very  shrewd,  and  showed 
that  Mr.  Bryan  possessed  the  oratorical  in- 
stinct. Its  success  was,  indeed,  its  justifi- 
cation ;  for  as  the  sole  aim  of  the  orator 
is  to  master  his  audience  and  play  upon 
their  feelings  until  he  can  bend  them  to 
his  will,  oratory  is  the  one  thing  of  which 
the  only  criterion  is  success.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  substance  of  this 
speech  which  has  been  criticised  as  taw- 
dry, stilted,  and  even  blasphemous  ;  but 
which  (ethical  considerations  apart)  was, 
in  fact,  rhetorically  perfect  as  being  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
who  heard  it  and  weie  mastered  by  it. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  present  lack  of  oratory  of  a 
startling  and  dramatic  kind  is  dueneither 
,  to  any  decline  in  oratorical  ability  on 
the  part  of  our  public  speakers,  nor  to 
any  loss  of  impressibility  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people — certainly  not  to 
the  latter,  for  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  becoming  more 
rather  than  less  emotional,  more  ner- 
vous, more  excitable.  But  when  the 
themes  of  oratory  are  not  those  that  feed 
popular  passion,  the  born  orator  pitches 
his  utterances  in  a  low  key  and  subdues 
his  whole  discourse  to  the  natural  level  of 
his  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  very 
thing  that  his  real  genius  is  best  seen  ; 
for  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  great- 


ness will  an  unerring  instinct  teach  him 
to  shun  any  attempt  to  elevate  by  pure- 
ly rhetorical  devices  a  theme  that  is  in 
itself  essentially  commonplace.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  ablest  of  our  speakers  to- 
day are  just  the  ones  who  never  force 
the  note,  but  wisely  prefer  to  leave  upon 
their  hearers  the  impression  embodied  in 
the  fine  Horatian  description 

urbani  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  consuUo  ; 

and  those  who  neglect  this  precept  often 
come  perilously  near  the  line  where 
declamation  passes  into  rant. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  public 
speakers  of  the  South  are  so  cuiiously  de- 
fective. As  a  class,  they  seem  to  think 
that  any  subject  whatsoever  can  be  made 
impressive  provided  it  be  plastered  thick 
with  a  multiplicity  of  gaudy  adjectives, 
bedizened  with  innumerable  metaphors, 
and  daubed  all  over  with  the  raddle  of 
rhetorical  rouge.  These  men  sow  with 
the  sack  and  not  with  the  hand,  and  be- 
lieve that  they  have  hit  upon  an  infalli- 
ble formula  for  producing  "  eloquence" 
to  order.  We  have  in  mind  the  Chief 
Executive  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  state- 
liest of  the  Southern  States,  whose 
speeches  are  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
this  barbaric  style.  Whether  he  is  de- 
livering an  inaugural  address,  or  whether 
he  is  speaking  over  the  pumpkins  at  a 
county  fair,  his  verbal  pyrotechnics  are 
such  that  if  we  were  to  set  down  one  of 
his  passages  in  cold  type  our  readers 
would  suspect  that  we  had  invented 
it  in  a  spirit  of  the  wildest  and  most 
farcical  burlesque.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  such  oratory  is  generally  re- 
garded in  the  South.  If  it  is  taken  seri- 
ously and  viewed  with  admiration,  the 
fact  is  a  lamentable  indication  of  the  con- 
dition of  public  taste  and  of  the  lack  of 
any  widespread  aesthetic  cultivation  ;  for 
were  such  a  speaker  to  dress  in  a  man- 
ner to  harmonize  with  his  oratorical 
style,  he  would  appear  before  his  audi- 
ences arrayed  in  a  nose-ring  and  an  inch 
of  vermilion  paint. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  South  has  no  monopoly  of  this  half- 
savage  sort  of  pow-wow.  All  the  na- 
tional conventions  held  this  year  provid- 
ed choice  specimens  of  it  in  nominating 
speeches  that  fairly  knocked  the  bpttom 
out  of  the  vocabulary  of  eulogy,  when 
some  backwoods  lawyer,  unknown  even 
to  many  of  the  delegates  from  his  owo 
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State,  would  be  described  as  "  the  peer- 
less jurist,  the  profound  scholar,  the 
magnificent  and  electrifying  orator,  the 
world's  greatest  statesman  and  think- 
er!" At  such  utterances  as  these,  pro- 
nounced before  deliberative  bodies  that 
are  supposed  to  shape  the  nation's  pol- 
icy and  select  its  rulers,  the  self-respect- 
ing American  can  only  blush  for  the 
credit  of  the  Republic. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  subtle  instinct  that 
tells  just  how  the  discourse  is  to  be  at- 
tuned to  the  mood  of  the  moment  that 
the  true  orator  is  ultimately  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  rhetorician. 
Nice  judgment,  perfect  tact,  and  an  in- 
nate sense  of  what  is  possible  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  given  situation  have 
often  done  far  more  for  a  reputation 
than  the  actual  arts  of  eloquence.  A 
contemporary  illustration  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Bryan's  address  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  in  this  city,  in  reply  to 
the  Committee  of  Notification,  which  is 
an  excellent  case  in  point.  His  passion- 
ate harangue  at  Chicago  and  its  remark- 
able effect  on  his  immediate  hearers  had 
led  every  one  to  expect  an  equally  fiery 
ion  in  New  York  ;  yet  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  great  assembly  that 
had  gathered  to  receive  him,  he  simply 
read  a  written  essay  with  no  attempt  at 
eloquence  whatever.  His  political  oppo- 
nents at  once  raised  a  howl  of  deri- 
sion, and  even  many  of  his  own  support- 
ers were  for  the  moment  much  chagrined. 
Yet  this  was  in  reality  one  of  the  clever- 
est things  that  he  had  ever  done  ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  opinion  is  perfectly 
obvious.  In  the  interval  between  his 
Chicago  speech  and  the  time  set  for  his 
New  York  address,  public  expectation 
had  been  worked  up  to  so  extravagant  a 
pitch  that  had  he  been  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  rolled  into  one  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  satisfied  it.  He  therefore 
very  wisely  declined  to  attempt  what, 
fiom  the  conditions,  was  foredoomed  to 
failure — declined,  in  fact,  to  compete 
against  himself.  To  be  sure,  by  reading 
an  essay  instead  of  delivering  an  oration, 
he  disappointed  his  auditors,  and  he 
was  gibed  by  the  opposition  press  ;  but 
he  kept  his  reputation  as  an  orator,  and 
this  seeming  fiasco  made  an  admirable 
background  for  any  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive speeches  that  he  might  subsequently 
deliver. 

Political  orations  in  general  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads.    First  come 


those  great  efforts  ^hat  are  overwhelm- 
ing in  their  effect  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
liveiy  and  that  stand  the  test  of  time  so 
well  as  even  now  to  be  read  with  genu- 
ine pleasure  and  admiration.  Next  come 
the  speeches  that  produce  no  great 
effect  upon  their  immediate  hearers,  but 
that  subsequently,  by  reason  of  their 
literary  merit,  take  high  rank  among 
the  classics  of  the  langiS%e  in  which 
they  are  composed.  Finally,  there  are 
the  orations  that  serve  their  purpose 
at  the  time,  or  that  win  a  temporary 
renown  by  reason  of  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  delivered,  or  because 
of  the  personal  charm  and  impressiveness 
of  the  orator,  but  which  are  afterwards 
of  little  interest  except  as  affording 
material  for  the  historian.  To  the  first 
class  belong  the  greatest  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  of  Webster,  of  Cicero, 
and  perhaps  of  Lincoln.  Of  the  .sec- 
ond class  a  type  may  be  found  in  the 
parliamentary  orations  of  Burke,  who 
always  emptied  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  spoke,  but  whose  lof- 
tiness of  thought  and  splendour  of 
diction  have  won  for  him  a  lasting  place 
in  the  annals  of  political  eloquence. 
To  the  third  class  belong  the  great 
mass  of  political  orations  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries.  Such  are  the 
speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  in  reading 
which  one  marvels  at  the  effect  which 
we  know  to  have  been  produced  by 
them  ;  of  Hayne  and  Benton  and  Ever- 
ett and  Legar6,  of  J.  P.  Hale  and 
Sumner  and  Stevens,  and,  in  fact,  of 
pretty  nearly  all  the  American  orators 
of  the  past  fifty  years. 

In  this  country  the  public  estimate  of 
living  orators  is  seldom  accurate,  be- 
cause it  is  so  warped  and  biassed  by  par- 
tisan prejudice.  It  is,  moreover,  largely 
influenced  by  the  newspapers,  which 
usually  carry  their  criticism  of  the  sub- 
stance into  condemnation  of  the  form. 
Seldom,  indeed,  does  a  Democratic  jour- 
nal see  anything  to  admire  in  the  ora- 
tory of  a  Republican  statesman  ;  and  in 
estimating  the  merit  of  a  Democratic 
speaker,  the  Republican  critics  almost 
invariably  (to  use  the  time-honoured  ex- 
pression) ''dismiss  it  with  a  smile.** 
Consequently,  it  is  not  until  death  has 
blunted  the  sharpness  of  political  acri- 
mony that  anything  like  a  truthful  es- 
timate is  ever  formed,  and  even  then 
it  may  be  many  years  before  the  ex- 
aggerations of  both  partisan  panegyric 
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and    partisan    depreciation    have    fully 
passed  away. 

It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that 
among  all  the  orators  of  the  past  two 
decades,  public  opinion  at  the  present 
time  would  ascribe  a  marked  supremacy 
to  Mr.  Blaine.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  primarily  as  an  orator  that  Mr. 
Blaine  secured  and  kept  his  remarkable 
influence  over  the  host  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed so  loyally  his  personal  and  politi- 
cal fortunes.  Mr.  Blaine  had,  to  be 
sure,  the  orator's  temperament.  He 
was  mentally  alert,  quick  to  seize  upon 
an  effective  point,  impetuous,  and  in  his 
early  career  full  of  fire.  He  had  an  un- 
usual command  of  the  resources  of  lan- 
guage, and  unfailing  tact  and  taste. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  not 
through  oratory  that  he  won  the  com- 
manding position  which  he  held  in  his 
party's  counsels,  nor  did  he  rely  upon 
it  to  any  great  extent  in  carrying  out 
his  political  ambitions.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  very  early  in  his  career  he  set  be- 
fore himself  the  Presidency  as  the  goal 
of  his  ambition,  and  with  this  always  in 
mind  he  purposely  modified  and  re- 
strained his  natural  bent  in  many  ways. 
Now  Mr.  Blaine  was  by  nature  an  ex- 
ceedingly impulsive  man,  one  whose 
temperament  led  him  to  form  decisions 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  to  act 
upon  them  with  unchecked  and  unre- 
flecting impetuosity.  In  this  quality  of 
mind  lay  at  once  his  strength  and  his 
weakness,  and  to  it  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses and  his  greatest  mistakes  are  alike 
directly  traceable.  Had  he  been  content 
to  limit  his  ambition  to  anything  short  of 
the  highest  office  in  the  nation's  gift,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  let  his  oratori- 
cal talent  have  full  play,  and  would 
have  deserved  the  reputation  for  elo- 
quence that  is  now,  we  think,  unreason- 
ably given  him.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  by 
a  spirited  and  brilliant  speech  that  he 
won  his  first  great  national  distinction,  . 
while  still  a*  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  occasion  was  a 
debate  upon  the  question  of  granting  a 
complete  political  amnesty  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davis 
himself  had  never  asked  for  it.  Mr. 
Blaine  opposed  the  measure,  and  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  very  ablest 
of  the  Southern  leaders,  stood  forth  as 
its  champion  and  defender.  In  the  spir- 
ited debate  that   followed,   Mr.  Blaine 


gave  full  play  to  his  impetuosity.  With 
no  preparation  and  no  premeditation,  he 
flung  himself  into  the  forensic  combat, 
and  in  a  burst  of  vivid  oratory  fanned 
again  the  fires  of  sectional  feeling  which 
had  begun  to  smoulder,  but  which  at 
his  words  once  more  flamed  up  as  fierce- 
ly as  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
whole  North  thrilled  at  his  passionate 
appeal,  and  in  an  hour  his  name  was  in 
all  men's  mouths.  It  was  the  victory 
of  a  partisan,  but  it  was  magnificent 
nevertheless  ;  and  the  memory  of  it  led 
Colonel  Ingersoll  a  few  years  later,  in 
an  almost  equally  celebrated  speech,  to 
style  him  **  the  plumed  knight,"  a  title 
that  presently  became  hackneyed  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  stump.  Yet  never 
again  did  Mr.  Blaine  fully  give  way  to 
an  oratorical  impulse  such  as  this.  Ex- 
perience and  keen  self-analysis  taught 
him  the  danger  that  lay  in  his  own  im- 
petuosity, and  from  the  moment  when 
he  first  formed  a  definite  ambition  to  be 
President  he  set  a  bridle  on  his  tongue. 
His  speeches  thereafter  were  able,  in- 
genious, and  adequate,  but  to  the  present 
writer  at  least,  there  seemed  always  to 
run  through  them  a  certain  tone  of  cal- 
culation, of  conscious  design  half  verg- 
ing upon  craft,  that  robbed  them  of 
their  spontaneity  and  greatly  marred 
their  psychological  effect.  The  speaker 
seemed  always  to  be  keeping  something 
back,  to  withhold  a  part  of  his  confi- 
dence, to  be  playing  with  his  audience 
as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  and  to  be 
very  far  indeed  from  the  perfect  self- 
abandonment  that  marks  the  inspired 
orator. 

Mr.  Blaine's  great  influence  as  a  party 
leader  sprang,  in  fact,  from  a  deeper 
source  than  verbal  eloquence.  Men 
early  began  to  speak  of  his  **  magnet- 
ism," and  the  woid  speedily  entered 
into  the  slang  of  our  politics.  It  'was, 
in  consequence,  so  harped  upon  and 
burlesqued  as  to  become  a  mere  vulgar- 
ism of  party  speech  ;  yet,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  it  must  still  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  secret  of  his  power.  Its  real 
meaning,  however,  is  not  so  often  under- 
stood. The  popular  conceptioo  of  a 
**  magnetic"  leader  is  of  one  who  w^ins 
adherents  by  a  jovial  bearing,  by  a  sort 
of  hail-fellow-well-met  jollity  of  which 
few  statesmen  were  ever  more  guiltless 
than  Mr.  Blaine — a  model  of  personal 
dignity  in  all  his  relations  with  his 
friends  and  followers.     By  his  "  mag- 
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netism'*  we  should  rather  understand  a 
certain  power  that  he  exercised,  through 
those  immediately  in  contact  with  him, 
upon  great  masses  of  men  who  had  never 
seen  him,  so  that  they,  too,  became  irre- 
sistibly convinced  of  his  incomparable 
fitness  for  command.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  this  power  is  a  curious  psycho- 
logical study,  and  may  be  illustrated 
in  a  statement  made  to  the  present 
wiiter  by  an  official  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  the  time  when  Mr.  Blaine  was 
Secretary.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  said 
that  every  morning  the  various  officials 
of  the  Department  would  be  at  work  at 
their  usual  tasks,  going  through  them  in 
the  leisurely  way  that  is  traditional  in 
this  paiticular  division  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, chatting  amicably  together,  yawn- 
ing, pausing  to  scan  the  morning  paper, 
and  in  general  accomplishing  a  mini- 
mum of  woik  in  a  maximum  of  time. 
Suddenly,  for  no  reason  that  any  one 
could  explain,  a  sort  of  impulse  com- 
parable to  an  electric  shock  would  lun 
through  the  assemblage.  Conversation 
would  cease  ;  newspapers  would  be  laid 
aside  ;  pens  would  fly  over  the  paper  ; 
the  whole  work  of  the  Department 
would  all  at  once  proceed  with  intense 
celeiity.  No  one  had  been  heard  to  en- 
ter the  next  room  ;  not  a  word  of  warn- 
ing had  been  spoken  ;  yet  every  one  in 
the  place  knew  by  an  inexplicable  in- 
stinct that  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  his  office. 

This  strange  power  is  probably  a  nat- 
ural attribute  of  the  born  leader  of  men. 
It  was  possessed  in  a  large  degree  by 
General  Grant,  a  man  who  in  tempera- 
ment, training,  and  mental  processes 
was  the  very  antithesis  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
Old  army  officers  often  tell  of  their  ex- 
periences in  1863,  when  the  newly  pro- 
moted soldier  was  put  in  command  of 
the  troops  who  were  ultimately  to  oper- 
ate against  Vicksburg.  Previous  at- 
tempts against  the  Confederate  strong- 
hold had  failed  disastrously,  and  soldieis 
and  officers  alike  were  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened. There  was  a  general  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  staff  and  a  general  lack  of 
system,  order,  and  discipline  throughout 
the  army.  Plans  were  made  and  unmade, 
regiments  were  marched  aimlessly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  supplies  went  to  the 
wrong  place  ;  everything,  in  fact,  was 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  This  was  the  state 
|C  things  when  it  was  announced  that 
^^eral  Grant  had  been  put  in  com- 


mand. Old  officers  shrugged  their 
shoulders.  Here  was  more  experiment- 
ing. A  new  general  meant  to  them 
only  a  new  element  of  confusion.  On 
a  certain  day  Grant  assumed  command, 
but  not  immediately  at  general  head- 
quarters. No  one  had  yet  seen  him 
when,  before  forty-eight  hours  had 
elapsed,  in  some  indefinable  way  a  curi- 
ous change  came  over  the  whole  army. 
An  invisible  power  made  itself  felt  in 
every  department.  Definite  purpose 
began  to  appear  in  every  move.  Sup- 
plies appeared  when  they  were  wanted. 
The  troops  were  swung  into  intelligible 
combinations.  Everywhere  precision, 
order,  discipline  reigned  where  before 
there  had  been  only  confusion,  chaos, 
insubordination.  And  when  things 
were  seen  to  be  actually  done^  the  most 
inveteiate  grumbler  on  the  staff  stood 
up  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-officers,  and 
slapping  his  leg,  roared  out  with  a  sort 
of  Homeric  joy,  **  At  last !  At  last ! 
By  Heavens,  at  last  they  have  given  us 
a  MAN  !'* 

Therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  correct 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Mr.  Blaine*s 
oratory  as  the  chief  factor  in  his  politi- 
cal supremacy.  It  was  rather  his  le- 
sourcefulness,  his  tact,  his  constructive 
power,  his  **  magnetism,*'  that  secured 
to  him  his  unquestioned  leadership. 
Not  but  what  his  speeches  were  admira- 
ble efforts,  from  the  purely  political  ad- 
dresses that  he  made  in  the  campaign 
of  1876  and  1880  to  the  elaborate  and 
dignified  oration  pronounced  by  him 
before  the  President,  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  on  the 
death  of  President  Garfield.  The  brief 
addresses,  too,  that  he  made  in  his  own 
canvass  for  the  Presidency  in  1884  were 
admirable  in  their  point  and  tact  and 
persuasiveness  ;  though  it  was  this 
campaign  that  extinguished  his  oratory 
altogether.  The  extraoidinary  labour 
that  he  took  upon  himself,  the  excite- 
ment and  fatigue,  and  more  than  all 
else,  perhaps,  his  exasperating  defeat 
by  a  few  hundred  votes  in  a  single  State, 
quenched  the  fire  of  his  ambition,  and 
left  him  a  disappointed  and  almost 
broken  man.  He  spoke  again  in  the 
campaign  of  1888,  but  while  his  intel- 
lect was  as  active  as  before,  his  physical 
strength  had  been  sapped,  so  that  his 
every  sentence  seemed  to  involve  an  ob- 
vious and  painful  effort.  The  orator, 
like  the  actor,  needs,  above  all  else,  to 
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overflow  with  an  abundant  and  vigor- 
ous vitality,  because,  like  the  actor,  the 
impression  that  he  makes  is  in  no  small 
degree  a  physical  impression.  Yet  it 
was  not  merely  in  bodily  force  that  Mr. 
Blaine's  gieat  defeat  impaired  his  pow- 
er. There  was  a  marked  deterioration 
in  manner  and  in  temper  perceptible 
during  his  last  few  years  that  can,  per- 
haps, be  most  cleaily  seen  in  some  of 
his  state  papers,  and  notably  in  his 
diplomatic  controversy  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury concerning  the  American  claim  to 
jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea.  The  tradi- 
tions of  diplomacy  require  the  tone  of 
all  formal  communications  to  be  cere- 
monious and  courtly  to  the  last  degree. 
The  question  at  issue  ma}*^  be  of  the 
most  burning  kind,  the  controversy 
may  be  even  of  the  sort  that  inevitably 
ends  in  war,  yet  neveitheless  the  diplo- 
matic duellists  must  everywhere  observe 
the  most  punctilious  etiquette,  and 
never  in  word  or  phrase  overstep  the 
limits  of  a  stately  self-restraint.  These 
traditions  Lord  Salisbury,  on  his  side, 
observed  to  the  full.  His  immensely 
able  argument  was  couched  through- 
out in  terms  of  the  finest  courtesy,  sug- 
gesting in  every  line  the  urbanity  and  the 
graceful  deference  that  mark  the  inter- 
course of  high  bred  gentlemen.  But  Mr. 
Blaine's  despatches,  whatever  be  their 
plausibility  and  force,  are  very  painful 
reading.  There  is  observable  in  them 
here  and  there  a  certain  swagger,  a  half- 
rowdy  tone  of  lurking  insolence,  an 
offensive  assumption  that  his  opponent's 
argument  is  one  of  conscious  duplicity 
and  falsehood.  It  is  not  likely  that  our 
diplomatic  recoids  contain  another  cor- 
respondence such  as  this.  Some  may 
advance  against  this  view  and  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Blaine  the  once  famous 
Hiilsemanri  Letter,  written  to  the  Aus- 
trian Minister  by  Daniel  Webster  when 
Secretary  of  State,  and  resenting  the 
attempted  protest  of  Austria  against  our 
Government's  veiy  obvious  sympathies 
with  the  Hungarian  insurgents.  But 
this  letter,  in  which  many  persons,  in 
total  disregard  of  chronology,  have  seen 


the  original  suggestion  of  the  **  Pogram 
Defiance"  in  Martin  Chuzzltivit^  while  it 
was,  to  be  sure,  rather  startlingly  uncon- 
ventional, and,  on  the  whole,  rather 
bumptious  in  its  manner,  contained  not 
a  word  that  could  give  the  slightest 
personal  offence  to  its  recipient. 

There  is  something  of  the  irony  of 
fate  in  the  circumstance  that  after  years 
of  studied  discretion  in  word  and  act, 
the  careless  speech  of  a  stranger  should 
have  been  so  largely  instrumental  in 
marring  the  one  great  ambition  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  career.  There  is  something 
almost  tragic,  too,  in  the  thought  of  all 
that  long-continued  effort,  all  that  eager 
hope,  all  that  fertility  of  resource,  and 
all  those  brilliant  gifts  just  failing  of 
supreme  success.  The  present  writer 
saw  Mr.  Blaine  four  days  before  the 
election  that  was  to  set  the  seal  of  fail- 
ure on  his  remarkable  career.  It  was 
at  the  very  end  of  the  campaign,  and  he 
was  on  his  way  to  some  small  city  in 
Connecticut  to  make  one  last  address. 
He  sat  by  the  open  window  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  waiting  for  the  train  to 
start.  His  head  was  bent  forward,  and 
the  sunken  eyes,  the  face  blanched  to  an 
ashen  pallor,  and  the  pinched  and  jaded 
features  all  told  the  tale  of  mental  weari- 
ness and  physical  exhaustion.  A  knot 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  men,  who  had 
gathered  on  the  platform,  stared  curi- 
ously at  him  ;  and  now  and  then,  as  one 
or  another  of  them  approached  and 
offered  to  shake  hands,  Mr.  Blaine 
would  thrust  three  fingers  through  the 
window  and  force  a  wan,  mechanical 
smile.  It  reminded  one  of  nothing  half 
so  much  as  of  some  hunted  animal 
driven  to  its  hole  and  turning  feebly  to 
eye  its  unfeeling  persecutors.  Could 
the  very  bitterest  of  his  enemies  have 
beheld  him  then,  and  could  they  have 
foreseen  the  impending  wreck  of  his  life's 
one  great  ambition,  they  must  have  felt 
some  stirrings  of  pity,  and  it  may  be 
even  of  remorse  ;  for  the  sight  was  in- 
finitely pathetic,  and  one  to  haunt  the 
memory  for  many  days. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
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KELMSCOTT     PRESS    WORK    AND    OTHER    RECENT 

PRINTING. 


The  widespread  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  the  rapid 
and  apparently  steady  increase  in  the 
prices  fetched  by  Mr.  Morris's  issues 
must  have  some  other  foundation  than 
mere  book  madness  or  the  magic  of  a 
name.  The  accessories  of  the  Kelmscott 
books  are,  of  course,  attractive — their 
limited  issue,  vellum  covers,  silk  strings, 
pretty  name  ;  but  book  novelties  are 
now  so  numerous  that  queemess  cannot 
charm  without  some  integral  excellence. 
Other  private  presses,  from  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  to  the  Daniel,  have  addressed 
the  public  of  fastidious  book-buyers  ; 
but  no  other  has  made  a  sincere  attempt 
to  produce  or  reproduce  a  typogra- 
phy which  shall  carry  us  back  to  the 
pristine  glory  of  early  printing,  and  even 
link  presswork  with  manuscript  produc- 
tion. The  Morris-Jenson  types  have  for 
their  purpose  to  address  the  eye  by  forms 
at  once  beautiful,  reasonable,  and  legi- 
ble ;  and  when  this  type  is  made  up  in 
pages  of  symmetrical  proportion  and 
painstakingly  impressed  by  hand  upon 
hand-made  paper,  with  red-and-black 
decorations,  both  serious  and  pleasing, 
the  product  is  certainly  an  entity  suffi- 
ciently respectable  to  be  worth  the  book- 
lover's  study  as  well  as  his  dollais. 

But  the  Kelmscott  work  is  met  at  once 
by  the  question,  "Is  it  readable?"  a 
question  which  three  readers  out  of  four 
will  answer  in  the  negative.  What  will 
be  the  use  of  all  this  costly  glory  of  the 
book  for  which  we  have  so  eagerly  wait- 
ed, the  "  indescribable  Chaucer,"  if  it 
cannot  be  read  as  easily  as  the  dingy 
page  of  a  penny  daily  printed  by  lino- 
type on  wood-pulp  paper?  Mr.  Morris 
replies,  it  is  undeistood,  that  our  eyes 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  bad 
that  they  know  not  the  good,  and  must 
accordingly  be  trained  to  better  things. 
That  this  statement  is  no  special  or  futile 
plea  may  be  proved  by  any  one  who  will 
take  a  Kelmscott  book  and  read  it 
through.  Some  time  ago,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  accessible  issues, 
I  selected  Shakespeare's  Poems  as  the  best 
volume,  on  the  whole,  that  had  been 
sent  forth  from  Upper  Mall,  Hammer- 
smith, and  re-read  the  old  sonnets  in 
their  new  dress.     At  first  the   eye  re- 


belled at  the  overblackness  of  the  long 
and  too  solid  lines  ;  but  before  it  reached 
the  last  page  it  had  attained  a  sense  of 
rest  and  refreshment  that  was  worth 
something  in  these  days  of  glazed  paper 
and  electric  lights.  As  for  the  Chau- 
cer, I  cannot  speak  in  detail,  as  my 
own  copy  is  still  in  Mr.  Cobden-San- 
derson's  hands  ;  but  a  half-hour's  turn- 
ing of  its  pages  certainly  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  book  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  printed  predecessor  And 
I  certainly  intend,  notwithstanding  the 
Nation  correspondent's  recent  asser- 
tions of  its  illegibility,  to  read  The  Can- 
terbury Tales  more  than  once  in  its  lordly 
pages. 

What  constitutes  good  printing  ?  The 
selection  of  a  clear  type,  not  over-fine, 
the  making  up  of  that  type  in  effective 
masses  well  related  to  a  symmetrical 
page,  and  the  uniform  impressing  of  it 
with  honest  black  ink  upon  firm,  un- 
glazed  linen  paper.  Every  one  of  these 
qualifications  is  shown  in  the  Kelmscott 
work.  In  one  respect  it  surpasses  the 
best  products  of  Caxton,  the  Elzevirs, 
the  London  folio  printers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Pickering,  or  Jouaust, 
namely,  that  one  may  take  a  magnifying 
glass,  follow  the  type,  line  by  line,  and 
scarcely  find  a  weak  or  broken  letter,  or 
any  irregularity  or  unevenness  of  ink- 
ing. In  this  regard  even  the  most  ar- 
dent lover  of  old  typography  must  ad- 
mit that  the  machine-made  hand-presses 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  given  our 
printers  a  possible  advantage — usually 
thrown  away — over  their  early  or  late 
predecessors.  Indeed,  if  we  limit  our- 
selves strictly  to  this  test  of  firm  and  al- 
most absolute  evenness  of  honest  im- 
pression, I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Kelmscott  Press  page  the  best  that  the 
world  has  yet  been  able  to  show. 

Another  debt  we  owe  to  Mr.  Morris  is 
the  indication  that,  after  all,  a  '*  large 
paper"  copy  is  less  sensible — that  is  to 
say,  less  artistic,  than  one  in  which  the 
margins  bear  a  rational  proportion  to 
the  printed  text.  That  he  has  printed 
some  copies  on  vellum — a  greasy,  warp- 
ing substance  which  in  every  respect 
save  the  Philistine  boast  of  cost  ought 
to  rank  below  honest  linen-rag  paper — 
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may  be  ascribed  to  the  gentle  influences 
of  hereditary  mediaevalism  in  taste. 

As  partial  offsets  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  Kelmscott  page  may  be  mentioned 
the  weaiisomeness  of  the  long  lines  in 
the  laiger  books.  No  printed  line 
should  be  so  long  that  the  eye  cannot, 
by  an  easy  and  natural  jump,  hit  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line  next  following.  This 
error  is  magnified  by  the  absence  of 
leads  or  their  equivalent  of  space  be- 
tween the  lines.  Another  demerit  is  the 
essentially  unreasonable  carrying  of 
overrunning  lines  in  poetry  back  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  next  lines — a  clumsy 
and  irritating  device  that  has  neither 
tradition  nor  good  judgment  in  its  favor. 

The  Kelmscott  successes  have  natu- 
rally been  followed  by  all  sorts  of  fad- 
dish imitations.     One  might  say  that 

*'  Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

Kelmscott-Jenson  type,  more  or  less 
accurately  leproduced,  has  spread  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco,  and  seems 
especially  dear  to  the  heart  of  adver- 
tisers of  bicycles  and  malt  extracts.  In 
its  smaller  sizes,  when  carelessly  print- 
ed, it  becomes  dingily  and  disagreeably 
unreadable.  Now  and  then,  too,  in  this 
or  other  type,  American  printers  have 
given  us  lines  longer  than  Mr.  Morris's 
longest,  without  the  redeeming  qualities 
of  the  original.  Moie  praiseworthy,  and 
in  a  certain  degree  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful, is  the  Cambridge  (Massachu- 
setts) University  Press  edition  (issued 
by  Copeland  and  Day)  of  Rossetti's 
House  of  Life y  closely  patterned,  though 
with  a  difference,  upon  Kelmscott  lines. 
But  **  all  that  flams  is  not  flamboyant  ;'* 
Kelmscott  followers  should  remember 
that  absolute  Ruskin-like  honesty  in  the 
smallest  details  is  the  first  thing  to  seek. 
One  takes  little  satisfaction  in  weakly 
impressed  process-work  reproductions 
as  compared  with  sharply  cut  type  made 
from  a  matrix  and  set  up  and  printed. 
Would-be  artistic  typography  should  be 
at  least  as  clear  as  that  of  the  Evening 
Post^  and  its  proof-reading  as  accurate 
as  that  of  the  Tribune. 

When  one  thinks  of  Kelmscott  and  of 


questions  typographic,  he  is  forced  to 
conclude — even  if  he  be,  as  I  am,  suffi- 
ciently patriotic  to  buy  and  praise  an 
American  thing,  as  such,  wherever  possi- 
ble— that  our  presswork  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  as  that  which  comes  to  us 
from  England  and  France,  and  not  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be  a  generation  ago.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  recent  English 
books  copyrighted  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  printed  here,  are  usually  infe- 
rior, and  sometimes  shabbily  inferior, 
to  the  current  work  of  R.  and  R.  Clark, 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  Ballantyne, 
etc.,  which  they  replace.  The  American 
edition  of  Purcell's  life  of  Manning,  for 
instance,  is  small  credit  to  anybody.  At 
the  other  extreme  stands  the  English 
Classics  Series,  edited  by  Mr.  VV.  E. 
Henley.  Of  all  recently  published  **  li- 
brary editions,"  this  solidly  and  reti- 
cently beautiful  set  best  deserves  praise, 
and  confirms  one's  impression  that  the 
Constables,  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
Press,  are,  save  Mr.  Morris,  at  the  head 
of  the  printing  ait  in  Britain.  If  any- 
body wishes  an  easy  object  lesson  in 
book-making  let  him  contrast  Southey's 
English  Seamen  (issued  in  this  library  in 
America,  but  not  in  England,  and  not 
printed  by  the  Constables)  with  its  seven 
companions  in  the  brown  buckram  row. 
As  regards  distinctly  American  work, 
even  where  the  hurry  of  reissue  does  not 
enter  into  the  question,  it  would  be  hard 
to  point  to  any  recent  books  equalling 
the  Ticknor's  Prescott  of  1864,  the  rubri- 
cated King's  Chapel  Prayer-book  of 
1865,  or  Mr.  Norton's  New  Life  of  1867, 
all  printed  by  Welch,  Bigelow  and  Com- 
pany in  the  palmy  days  of  that  firm. 
But  Mr.  Welch's  successors  can  at  least 
show  the  externals  of  the  new  Stedman- 
Woodberry  Poe  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
in  its  editing  the  most  thorough  setting- 
forth  of  the  works  of  any  classic  in  Amer- 
ican literature)  ;  while  the  book  of  Ro- 
man and  Italic  Printing  Types  in  the  Print- 
ing House  of  Theodore  L.  DeVinne  and 
Company  (1891)  is  the  one  American  vol- 
ume that  best  endures  the  magnifying- 
glass  test  already  mentioned. 

Charles  F,  Richardson, 
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Bv  Ian  Maclaren. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


HE  Rabbi  had 
been  careful  to 
send  an  abstract 
of  his  speech  to 
Carmichael,  with 
a  letter  enough 
to  melt  the  heart 
eveno(asel[-suf- 
licient  young  cleri- 
cal, and  Carmichael 
hAd  considered  how 
liL  should  bear  him- 
self it  the  Presbytery. 
His  intention  had  been  to 
mcLt  the  Rabbi  with  public 
cordi  ihty  and  escort  hin>.,,_ 
to  a  seat,  so  that  all  men 
should  see  that  he  was  too 
magnanimous  to  be  offend- 
ed bu^is  latest  eccentri- 
city of  thei^ggpRd.  This 
calculated  plan  was  upset  oy  the  Rab- 
bi coming  in  late  and  taking  the 
first  seat  that  offered,  and  when  he  would 
have  gone  afterward  to  thank  him  for 
his  generosity  the'  Rabbi  had  disap- 
peared. It  was  evident  that  the  old 
man's  love  was  as  deep  as  ever,  but  that 
he  was  much  hurt- and  would  not  risk 
another  repulse.  Veiy  likely  he  had 
walked  in  from  Kilbogie,  perhaps  with- 
out breakfast,  and  had  now  started  to 
return  to  his  cheerless  manse.  It  was  a 
wetting  spring  rain,  and  he  remembered 
that  the  Rabbi  had  no  coat.  A  fit  of 
remorse  oveitook  Carmichael,  and  he 
scoured  the  streets  of  Muirtown  to  find 
the  Rabbi,  imagining  deeds  of  attention 
— how  he  would  capture  him  unawares 
mooning  along  some  side  street  hope- 
lessly astray  ;  how  he  would  accuse  him 
of  characteristic  cunning  and  deep  plot- 
ting ;  how  he  would  carry  him  by  force 
to  the  Kilspindie  Arms  and  insist  upon 
their  dining  in  state  ;  how  the  Rabbi 
would  wish  to  discharge  the  account 
and  find  twopence  in  his  pockets — hav- 
ing given  all  his  silver  to  an  Irish  Pres- 
byterian minister  stranded  in  Muirtown 
through  peculiar  circumstances  ;  how 
'Copyright,  1896, 


he  would  speak  gravely  to  the  Rabbi  on 
the  lack  of  common  honesty,  and  threat- 
en a  real  prosecution,  when  the  charge 
would  be  "  obtaining  a  dinner  on  false 
pretences  ;"  how  they  would  journey  to 
Kildrumniie  in  high  content,  and — the 
engine  having  whistled  for  a  dogcart — 
they  would  drive  to  Drumtochty  manse, 
the  sun  shining  through  the  rain  as  they 
entered  the  garden  ;  how  he  would  com- 
pass the  Rabbi  with  observances,  and 
the  old  man  would  sil  again  in  the  big 
chair  full  of  joy  and  peace.  Ah.  the 
kindly  jests  that  have  not  come  off  in 
life,  the  gracious  deeds  that  never  were 
done,  the  reparations  that  were  too  late  ! 
When  Carmichael  reached  the  station 
the  Rabbi  was  already  half  way  to  Kil- 
bogie, trudging  along  wet  and  weaiy 
and  very  sad,  because  although  he  had 
obeyed  his  conscience  at  a  cost,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  simply  alienated  the 
boy  whom  God  had  given  him  for  a  son 
in  his  old  age,  for  even  the  guileless 
Rabbi  suspected  that  the  ecclesiastics 
considered  his  action  foolishness  and  of 
no  service  to  the  Church  of  God.  Bar- 
bara's language  on  his  arrival  was  vitu- 
perative to  a  degree  ;  she  gave  him  food 
grudgingly,  and  when,  in  the  eaily 
morning,  he  fell  asleep  over  an  open 
Father,  he  was  repeating  Carmichael's 
name,  and  the  thick  old  paper  was 
soaked  with  tears. 

His  nemesis  seized  Carmichael  so  soon 
as  he  reached  the  Dunleith  train  in  the 
shape  of  the  Free  Kirk  minister  of  Kil- 
dtummie,  who  had  purchased  six  pounds 
of  prize  seed  potatoes  and  was  cariying 
the  treasure  home  in  a  paper  bag.  This 
bag  had  done  after  its  kind,  and  as  the 
distinguished  agriculturist  had  not  seen 
his  feet  for  years,  and  could  only  have 
stooped  at  the  risk  of  apoplexy,  he 
watched  the  dispersion  of  his  potatoes 
with  dismay,  and  hailed  the  arrival  of 
Carmichael  with  exclamations  of  thank- 
fulness. It  is  wonderful  over  what  an 
area  six  pounds  of  (prize)  potatoes  can 
deploy  on  a  railway  platfoim,  and  how 
the  feet  of  passengers  will  carry  them 
unto  far  distances.  Some  might  never 
have  been  restored  to  the  bag  had  it  not 
hy  John  Waison, 
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been  for  Kildrummie*s  comprehensive 
eye  and  the  physical  skill  with  which  he 
guided  Carmichael,  till  even  prodigals 
that  had  strayed  over  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Aberdeen  express  were  re- 
stored to  the  extemporised  fold  in  the 
minister's  top-coat  pockets.  Carmichael 
had  knelt  on  that  very  platform  six 
months  or  so  before,  but  then  he  stooped 
in  the  service  of  two  most  agreeable  dogs 
and  under  the  approving  eyes  of  Miss 
Carnegie  ;  that  was  a  different  experi- 
ence from  hunting  after  single  potatoes 
on  all  fours  among  the  feet  of  unsympa- 
thetic passengers,  and  being  prodded  to 
duty  by  the  umbrella  of  an  obese  Free 
Kirk  minister.  As  a  reward  for  this  ser- 
vice of  the  aged,  he  was  obliged  to 
travel  to  Kildrummie  with  his  neighbour 
— in  whom  for  the  native  humour  that 
was  in  him  he  had  often  rejoiced,  but 
whose  company  was  not  congenial  that 
day — ^and  Kildrummie  laid  himself  out 
for  a  pleasant  talk.  After  the  sorts  had 
been  secured  and  their  pedigree  stated, 
Kildrummie  fell  back  on  the  proceedings 
of  Presbytery,  expressing  much  admit a- 
tion  for  the  guidance  of  Doctor  Dowbig- 
gin  and  denouncing  Saunderson  as 
•*  fair  dottle,**  in  proof  of  which  judg- 
ment Kildrummie  adduced  the  fact  that 
the  Rabbi  had  allowed  a  very  happily 
situated  pig  sty  to  sink  into  ruin.  Kil- 
drummie, still  in  search  of  agreeable 
themes  to  pass  the  time,  mentioned  a 
pleasant  tale  he  had  gatheied  at  the  seed 
shop. 

**  Yir  neebur  upbye,  the  General's 
dochter,  is  cairryin'  on  an  awfu*  rig  the 
noo  at  the  Castle*' — Kildrummie  fell 
into  dialect  in  private  life,  often  with 
much  richness — **  an*  the  sough  o*  her 
ongaeins  hes  come  the  length  o*  Muir- 
town.  The  place  is  foo'  o'  men — tae  say 
naethin'  o*  weemin  ;  but  it's  little  she 
hes  tae  dae  wi*  them  or  them  wi'  her — 
officers  frae  Edinburgh  an'  writin'  men 
frae  London,  as  weel  as  half-a-dozen 
coonty  birkies.*' 

**  VVell  ?**  said  Carmichael,  despising 
himself  for  his  curiosity. 

*•  She  hes  a  wy,  there's  nae  doot  o' 
that,  an*  gin  the  trimmie  hesna  turned 
the  heads  o*  half  the  men  in  the  Castle, 
till  they  say  she  hes  the  pick  of  twa 
lords,  five  honouiables,  and  a  poet. 
But  the  lassie  kens  what's  what  ;  it's 
Lord  Hay  she's  s«ttin*  her  cap  for,  an' 
as  sure  as  ye* re  sittin'  there,  Drum,  she 
111  hae  him. 


•*  Ma  word'*— and  Kildrummie  pur- 
sued his  way — **  it  'ill  be  a  match,  the 
dochter  o'  a  puir  Hielant  laird,  wi' 
naethin*  but  his  half  pay  and  a  few 
pounds  frae  a  fairm  or  twa.  She's  a 
clever  ane  :  French  songs,  dancin', 
shootin',  ridin',  actin*,  there's  nae 
deevilry  that's  beyond  her.  They  say 
upbye  that  she's  been  a  bonnie  handfu' 
lae  her  father — General  though  he  be — 
an'  a"peety  her  man." 

**  They  say  a  lot  of  .  .  .  lies,  and  I 
don't  see  what  call  a  minister  has  to 
slander,"  and  then  Carmichael  saw  the 
folly  of  quarrelling  with  a  veteran  gos- 
sip over  a  young  woman  that  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  What  two  Free 
Kirk  ministers  or  their  people  thought 
of  her  would  never  affect  Miss  Carnegie. 

"  Truth *%  nae  slander,"  and  Kildrum- 
mie watched  Carmichael  with  relish  ; 
"  a'  thocht  ye  wud  hae  got  a  taste  o' 
her  in  the  Glen.  Didna  a'  hear  fiae 
Piggie  Walker  that  ye  ca*d  her  Jezebel 
frae  yir  ain  pulpit,  an'  that  ma  lady 
whuppit  oot  o'  the  kirk  in  the  middle  o' 
the  sermon  ?" 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Walk- 
er is  a  .  .   ." 

"  Piggie's  no  very  particular  at  a 
time,"  admitted  Kildrummie  ;  "  maybe 
it's  a  mak-up  the  story  aboot  Miss  Car- 
negie an'  yirsel'. 

"  Accordin*  tae  the  wratch,*'  for  Car- 
michael would  deign  no  reply,  "  she  wes 
threatenin'  tae  mak  a  fule  o'  the  Free 
Kirk  minister  o*  Drumtochty  juist  for 
practice,  but  a'  said,  *  Na,  na,  Piggie, 
Maister  Carmichael  is  ower  quiet  and 
sensible  a  lad.  He  kens  as  weel  as  ony- 
body  that  a  Carnegie  wud  never  dae  for 
a  minister's  wife.  Gin  ye  said  a  Bailie's 
dochter  frae  Muirtown  *at  hes  some 
money  comin*  tae  her  and  kens  the  prin- 
ciples o*  the  Free  Kirk.* 

"  Noo  a*  can  speak  frae  experience, 
having  been  terrible  fortunate  wi'  a'  ma 
wives  ....  Ye  'ill  come  up  tae  tea  ; 
we  killed  a  pig  yesterday,  an  .  .  . 
Weel,  weel,  a  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his 
wy,"  and  Carmichael,  as  he  made  his 
way  up  the  hill,  felt  that  the  hand  of 
Piovidence  was  heavy  upon  him,  and 
that  any  highmindedness  was  being  se- 
verely chastened. 

Two  days  Carmichael  tramped  the 
moors,  returning  each  evening  wet, 
weary,  hungry,  to  sleep  ten  hours  with- 
out turning,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  he  came  down  in  such  heart 
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that  Sarah  wondered  whether  he  could 
have  received  a  letter  by  special  mes- 
senger ;  and  he  congratulated  himself, 
as  he  walked  round  his  gaiden,  that  he 
had  overcome  by  sheer  will-power  the 
first  real  infatuation  of  his  life.  He  was 
so  lifted  above  all  sentiment  as  to  review 
his  temporal y  folly  from  the  bare,  serene 
heights  of  common  sense.  Miss  Carne- 
gie was  certainly  not  an  heiress,  and  she 
was*  a  young  woman  of  very  decided 
character,  but  her  blood  was  better  than 
the  Hays',  and  she  was  .  .  .  attractive 
— yes,  attractive.  Most  likely  she  was 
engaged  to  Lord  Hay,  or  if  he  did  not 
please  her — she  was  .  .  .  whimsical  and 
.  .  .  self-willed — there  was  Lord  Inver- 
may's  son.  Fancy  Kate  .  .  .  Miss  Car- 
negie in  a  Free  Kirk  manse — Kildrum- 
mie  was  a  very  .  .  .  homely  old  man, 
but  he  touched  the  point  there — receiv- 
ing Doctor  Dowbiggin  with  becoming 
ceremony  and  hearing  him  on  the  pay- 
ment of  probationers,  or  taking  tea  at 
Kildrummie  manse — where  he  had,  how- 
ever, feasted  loyally  many  a  time  after 
the  Presbytery,  but.  .  .  .  This  daugh- 
ter of  a  Jacobite  house,  and  brought  up 
amid  the  romance  of  war,  settling  down 
in  the  narrowest  circle  of  Scottish  life — 
as  soon  imagine  an  eagle  domesticated 
among  barn  door  poultry.  This  image 
amused  Carmichael  so  much  that  he 
could  have  laughed  aloud,  but  .  .  .  the 
village  might  have  heard  him.  He  only 
stretched  himself  like  one  awaking,  and 
felt  so  strong  that  he  resolved  to  drop 
in  on  Janet  to  see  how  it  fared  with  the 
old  woman  and  ...  to  have  Miss  Car- 
negie's engagement  confirmed.  The 
Carnegies  might  return  any  day  from 
the  South,  and  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  know  how  to  meet  them. 

**  You  will  be  hearing  that  they  hef 
come  back  to  the  Lodge  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  it  iss  myself  that  will  be  glad 
to  see  Miss  Kate  again  ;  and  very  pretty 
iss  she  looking,  with  beautiful  dresses 
and  bonnets,  for  I  hef  seen  them  all, 
maybe  twelve  or  ten. 

**  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  Donald  will  be 
talking  about  her  marriage  to  Lord  Kil- 
spindie's  son,  who  iss  a  very  handsome 
young  man  and  good  at  the  shooting  ; 
and  he  will  be  blowing  that  they  will 
live  at  the  Lodge  in  great  state,  with 
many  gillies  and  a  piper. 

**  No,  it  iss  not  Janet  Macpherson,  my 
dear,  that  will  be  believing  Donald 
Cameron,  or  any  Cameron — although  I 


am  not  saying  that  the  Camerons  are  not 
men  of  their  hands — for  Donald  will  be 
always  making  great  stories  and  telling 
me  wonderful  things.  He  wass  a  brave 
man  in  the  battle,  and  iss  very  clever  at 
the  doctrine  too,  and  will  be  strong 
against  human  himes  (hymns),  but  he 
iss  a  most  awful  liar  iss  Donnld  Cam- 
eron, and  you  must  not  be  believing  a 
word  that  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 

**  She  will  be  asking  many  questions 
in  her  room  as  soon  as  Donald  had 
brought  up  her  boxes  and  the  door  was 
shut.  Some  will  be  about  the  Glen,  and 
some  about  the  garden,  and  some  will 
be  about  people — whether  you  ever  will 
be  visiting  me,  and  whether  you  asked 
for  her  after  the  day  she  left  the  kirk. 
But  I  will  say,  *  No  ;  Mister  Carmichael 
does  not  speak  about  anything  but  the 
religion  when  he  comes  to  my  cottage." 

**  That  iss  nothing.  1  will  be  saying 
more,  that  I  am  hearing  that  the  minister 
is  to  be  married  to  a  fery  rich  young  lady 
in  Muirtown  who  hass  been  couiting 
him  for  two  years,  and  that  her  father 
will  be  giving  the  minister  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  the  day  they  are  married. 
And  I  will  say  that  she  is  very  beauti- 
ful, with  blue  eyes  and  gold  hair,  and 
that  her  temper  is  so  sweet  they  are  call- 
ing her  the  Angel  of  Muirtown. 

**  Toot,  toot,  my  dear,  you  are  not  to 
be  speaking  about  lies,  for  that  is  not  a 
pretty  word  among  friends,  and  you  will 
not  be  meddling  with  me,  for  you  will 
be  better  at  the  preaching  and  the  sing- 
ing than  dealing  with  women.  It  iss 
not  good  to  be  making  yourself  too  com- 
mon, and  Miss  Kate  will  be  thinking  the 
moie  of  you  if  you  be  holding  your  head 
high  and  letting  her  see  that  you  are  not 
a  poor  lowland  body,  but  a  Farquharson 
by  your  mother's  side,  and  maybe  of  the 
chief's  blood,  though  twenty  or  fifteen 
times  removed. 

**  She  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
such  good  news  of  you,  and  be  saying 
that  it  iss  a  mercy  you  are  getting  some- 
body to  dress  you  properly.  But  her 
temper  will  not  be  at  all  good,  and  I  did 
not  ask  her  about  Lord  Hay,  and  she 
said  nothing  to  me,  nor  about  any  other 
lord.  It  iss  not  often  I  hef  seen  as  great 
a  liar  as  Donald  Cameron. 

**  Last  evening  Miss  Kate  will  come 
down  before  dinner  and  talk  about 
many  things,  and  then  she  will  say  at 
the  door,  *  Donald  tells  me  that  Mister 
Carmichael    does    not    believe    in    the 
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Bible,  and  that  his  minis- 
ter. Doctor  Saunderson, 
has  cast  him  off.  and  that 
he  has  been  punished  by 
his  Bishop  or  somebody  at 
Muirtown,' 

"  '  Donald  will  be  know- 
ing more  doctrine  and  tell- 
ing more  lies  every  month,' 
I  said  to  her.  '  Doctor 
Saunderson — who  is  a  very 
fine  preacher  and  can  put 
the  fear  of  God  upon  the 
people  most  wonderful — 
and  our  minister  had  a  lit- 
tle feud,  and  they  will  fight 
it  out  before  some  chiefsat 
Muirtown  like  gentlemen, 
and  now  they  are  good 
friends  again.' 

"  Miss  Kate  has  gone  off 
for  a  long  walk,  and  I  am 
not  saying  but  she  will  be 
calling  at  Kilbogie  Manse 
before  she  comes  back. 
She  is  very  fond  of  Doctor 
Saunderson,  and  maybe  he 
will  be  telling  her  of  the 
feud.  It  iss  more  than  an 
hour  thiough  the  woods  to 
Kilbogie,"  concluded  Ja- 
net, "  but  you  will  be  hav- 
ing a  glass  of  miik  first." 

Kate  reviewed  her  rea- 
sons for  the  expedition  to 
Kilbogie,  and  settled  that 
they  were  the  pleasures  of 
a  walk  through  Tochty 
woods     when     the    spring  " 

flowers  were  in  their  glory, 
and  a  visit  to  one  of  the  dearest  curiosi- 
ties she  had  ever  seen.  It  was  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Doctor 
Saunderson  might  refer  to  his  friend, 
but  on  her  pact  she  would  certainly  not 
refer  to  the  Free  Church  ininister  of 
Drumtochty.  Her  reception  by  that  con- 
scientious professor  Barbara  could  not 
be  called  encouraging. 

"  Ay,  he's  in,  but  ye  canna  see  him, 
for  he's  in  his  bed,  an'  gin  he  disna 
mend  faster  than  he  wes  daein'  the  last 
time  a'  gied  him  a  ciy,  he's  no  like  tae 
be  in  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath.  A'  wes 
juist  thinkin'  he  wudna  be  the  waur  o' 
a  doctor." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Doctor 
Saunderson  is  lying  ill  and  no  one  nurs- 
ing him  ?"  and  Kate  eyed  the  house- 
keeper in  a  very  unapprcciative  fashion. 


"  Gin  he  wants  a  nurse,  she  'ill  hac 
tae  be  brocht  frae  Muirtown  Infirmary, 
for  a've  eneuch  withoot  ony  fvke  (deli- 
cate work)  a'  that  kind.  For  twal  year 
hev  a'  been  hoosekeepet  in  this  manse, 
an'  gin  it  hedna  been  for  peety  a'  wud 
hae  flung  up  the  place. 

"  Ye  never  cud  tell  when  he  wud  come 
in,  or  when  he  wud  gae  oot,  or  what  he 
wud  be  wantin'  next.  A'  the  waufies  in 
the  countryside  come  here,  and  the  best 
in  the  hoose  is  no  gude  eneuch  for  them. 
He's  been  an  awfu'  handfu'  tae  me,  an' 
noo  a'  coont  him  clean  dottle  (siily). 
But  we  maun  juist  bear  oor  burdens," 
concluded  Barbara  piously,  and  pro- 
posed to  close  the  door. 

"  Your  master  will  not  want  a  nurse  a 
minute  longer  ;  show  me  his  room  at 
once,"    and    Kate    was    so    command- 
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ing  that  Barbara's  courage  began  to 
fail. 

**  Who  may  ye  be,"  raising  her  voice 
to  rally  her  heart,  **  'atwud  take  chairge 
o*  a  strainger  in  his  ain  hoose  an*  no  sae 
muckle  as  ask  leave  ?'* 

**  I  am  Miss  Carnegie,  of  Tochty 
Lodge  ;  will  you  stand  out  of  my  way  ?*' 
and  Kate  swept  past  Barbara  and  went 
upstairs. 

**  Weel,  a'  declare,**  as  soon  as  she 
had  recovered,  **  of  a*  the  impident  hiz- 
zies,**  but  Barbara  did  not  follow  the 
intruder  upstairs. 

Kate  had  seen  various  curious  hos- 
pitals in  her  day,  and  had  nursed  many 
sick  men — like  the  brave  girl  she  was — 
but  the  Rabbi's  room  was  something 
quite  new.  His  favourite  books  had 
been  gathering  there  for  years,  and  now 
lined  two  walls  and  overhung  the  bed 
after  a  very  perilous  fashion,  and  had 
dispossessed  the  looking-glass — which 
had  become  a  nomad  and  was  at  present 
resting  insecurely  on  John  Owen — and 
stood  in  banks  round  the  bed.  During 
his  few  days  of  illness  the  Rabbi  had 
accumulated  so  many  volumes  round 
him  that  he  lay  in  a  kind  of  tunnel, 
aiched  over,  as  it  were,  with  literature. 
He  had  been  reading  Calvin's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  in  Latin,  and  it 
still  lay  open  at  the  88th,  the  saddest  of 
all  songs  in  the  Psalter  ;  but  as  he  grew 
weaker  the  heavy  folio  had  slid  forward, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  it.  Al- 
though Kate  spoke  to  him  by  name, 
he  did  not  know  any  one  was  in  the 
room.  **  Lord,  why  castest  Thou  off  my 
soul  ?  .  .  .  I  suffer  Thy  terror,  I  am 
distracted  .  .  .  fierce  wrath  goeth  over 
me  .  .  .  lover  and  friend  hast  Thou  put 
far  from  me  .  .  .  friend  far  from  me." 

His  head  fell  on  his  breast,  his  breath 
was  short  and  rapid,  and  he  coughed 
every  few  seconds. 

'*  My  fiiend  far  from  me.   ..." 

At  the  sorrow  in  his  voice  and  the 
thing  which  he  said  the  tears  came  to 
Kate's  eyes,  and  she  went  forward  and 
spoke  to  him  very  gently.  **  Do  you 
know  me,  Dr.  Saunderson,  Miss  Carne- 
gie ?" 

"  Not  Saunderson  .  .  .  Magor  Missa- 
bib." 

**  Rabbi,  Rabbi" — so  much  she  knew  ; 
and  now  Kate  stroked  the  bent  white 
head.  "  Your  friend.  Mister  Carmi- 
chael.  ..." 

"  Yes,  yes" — he  now   looked  up  and 


spoke  eagerly — **  John  Carmichael,  of 
Drumtochty  .  .  .  my  friend  in  my  old 
age  .  .  .  and  others  .  .  .  my  boys  .  .  . 
but  John  has  left  me  ...  he  would  not 
speak  to  me  ...  I  am  alone  now  .  .  . 
he  did  not  understand  .  .  .  mine  ac- 
quaintance into  darkness  .  .  .  here  we 
see  in  a  glass  darkly  .  .  .  (he  turned 
aside  to  expound  the  Greek  word  for 
darkly),  but  some  day  .  .  .  face  to 
face."  And  twice  he  said  it,  with 
an  indescribable  sweetness,  "  face  to 
face." 

Kate  hurriedly  removed  the  books 
from  the  bed  and  wrapped  round  his 
shoulders  the  old  grey  plaid  that  had 
eked  out  his  covering  at  night,  and  then 
she  went  downstairs. 

"  Bring,"  she  said  to  Barbara,  "  hot 
water,  soap,  towels,  and  a  sponge  to 
Doctor  Saunderson's  bedroom,  imme- 
diately." 

"And  gin  a'  dinna  ?"  inquired  Bar- 
bara, aggressively. 

"  I'll  shoot  you  where  you  stand." 

Barbara  shows  to  her  cronies  how 
Miss  Carnegie  drew  a  pistol  from  her 
pocket  at  this  point  and  held  it  to  her 
head,  and  how  at  every  turn  the  pistol 
was  again  in  evidence  ;  sometimes  a 
dagger  is  thrown  in,  but  that  is  only 
late  in  the  evening  when  Barbara  is 
under  the  influence  of  tonics.  Kate  her- 
self admits  that  if  she  had  had  her  little 
revolver  with  her  she  might  have  been 
tempted  to  outline  the  housekeeper's 
face  on  the  wall,  and  she  still  thinks  her 
threat  an  inspiration. 

"  Now,"  said  Kate,  when  Barbara  had 
brought  her  commands  in  with  incredi- 
ble celerity,  "  bring  up  some  fresh  milk 
and  three  glasses  of  whisky." 

"  Whisky  !"  Barbara  could  hardly 
compass  the  unfamiliar  word.  "  The 
Doctor  never  hed  sic  a  thing  in  the 
hoose,  although  mony  a  time,  puir 
man  .  .  ."  Discipline  was  softening 
even  that  austere  spirit. 

"  No,  but  you  have,  for  you  are  blow- 
ing a  full  gale  just  now  ;  bring  up 
your  private  bottle,  or  I'll  go  down 
for  it. 

"There's  enough,"  holding  the  bot- 
tle to  the  light,  "  to  do  till  evening  ;  go 
to  the  next  farm  and  send  a  man  on 
horseback  to  tell  Mr.  Carmichael,  of 
Drumtochty,  that  Doctor  Saunderson  is 
dying,  and  another  for  Doctor  Manley, 
of  Muirtown." 

Very  tenderly  did    Kate  sponge  the 
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Rabbi's  face  and  hands,  and  then  she 
dressed  his  hair,  till  at  length  he  came  to 
himself. 

**  This  ministry  is  .  .  .  grateful  to 
me,  Barbara  .  .  .  my  strength  has  gone 
from  me  .  .  .  but  my  eyes  fail  me.  .  .  . 
Of  a  verity  you  are  not  .   .  .*' 

**  I  am  iCate  Carnegie,  whom  you  were 
so  kind  to  at  Tochty.  Will  you  let  me 
be  your  nurse  ?  I  learned  in  India,  and 
know  what  to  do."  It  was  only  wound- 
ed soldiers  who  knew  how  soft  her  voice 
could  be,  and  hands. 

**  It  is  I  that  .  .  .  should  be  serving 
you  .  .  .  the  first  time  you  have  come 
to  the  manse  ...  no  woman  has  ever 
done  me  .  .  .  such  kindness  before  ..." 
He  followed  her  as  she  tried  to  bring 
some  Older  out  of  chaos,  and  knew  not 
that  he  spoke  aloud.  **  A  gracious 
maid  .   .   .  above  rubies." 

His  breathing  was  growing  worse,  in 
spite  of  many  wise  things  she  did  for 
him — Doctor  Manley,  who  paid  no  com- 
pliments, but  was  a  strength  unto  eveiy 
country  doctor  in  Perthshire,  praises 
Kate  unto  this  day — and  the  Rabbi  did 
not  care  to  speak.  So  she  sat  down  by 
his  side  and  read  to  him  from  the  **  Pil- 
grim's Progress" — holding  his  hand  all 
the  time — and  the  passage  he  desired 
was  the  story  of  Mr.  Fearing. 

**  This  I  took  very  great  notice  of,  that 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death  was 
as  quiet  while  he  went  through  it  as 
ever  I  knew  it  before  or  since.  I  sup- 
pose these  enemies  here  had  now  a  spe- 
cial check  from  our  Lord  and  a  com- 
mand not  to  meddle  until  Mr.  Fearing 
was  passed  over  it.  .  .  .  Here  also  I 
took  notice  of  what  was  very  remark- 
able :  the  water  of  that  1  iver  was  lower 
at  this  time  than  ever  I  saw  it  in  all  my 
life.  So  he  went  over  at  last,  not  much 
above  wet-shod.  When  he  was  going 
up  to  the  gate  .  .  .  ." 

The  Rabbi  listened  for  an  instant. 

'*  It  is  John's  step  ...  he  hath  a 
sound  of  his  own  .  .  .  my  only  earthly 
desire  is  fulfilled." 

**  Rabbi,"  cried  Carmichael,  and  half 
kneeling,  he  thiew  one  arm  round  the 
old  man,  "  say  that  you  forgive  me.  I 
looked  for  you  everywhere  on  Monday, 
but  you  could  not  be  found." 

"  Did  you  think,  John,  that  I  .  .  .  my 
will  was  to  do  you  an  injury  or  .  .  .  vex 
your  soul  ?  \Iany  trials  in  my  life  .  .  . 
all  God's  will  .  .  .  but  this  hardest  .  .  . 
when  I  lost  you  ,  .  .  nothing  left  here 


.  .  .  but  you  .  .  .  — my  breath  is  bad, 
a  little  chill —  .  .  .  understand.  ..." 

"  I  always  did,  and  I  never  respected 
you  more  ;  it  was  my  foolish  pride  that 
made  me  call  you  Doctor  Saunderson  in 
the  study  ;  but  my  love  was  the  same, 
and  now  you  will  let  me  stay  and  wait 
on  you." 

The  old  man  smiled  sadly,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  boy's  head. 

"  I  cannot  let  you  .  .  .  go,  John,  my 
son." 

"  Go  and  leave  you,  Rabbi  !"  Car- 
michael tried  to  laugh.  "  Not  till  you 
are  ready  to  appear  at  the  Presbytery 
again.  We  'ill  send  Barbara  away  for  a 
holiday,  and  Sarah  will  take  her  place — 
you  remember  that  cream — and  we  shall 
have  a  royal  time,  a  meal  every  four 
hours.  Rabbi,  and  the  Fathers  in  be- 
tween," and  Carmichael,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  turning  round  to  hide  his 
tears,  came  face  to  face  with  Miss  Car- 
negie, who  had  been  unable  to  escape 
from  the  room. 

"  I  happened  to  call" — Kate  was  quite 
calm — "  and  found  Doctor  Saunderson 
in  bed  ;  so  I  stayed  till  some  friend 
should  come  ;  you  must  have  met  the 
messenger  I  sent  for  you." 

"  Yes,  a  mile  from  the  manse  ;  I  was 
on  my  way  ....  Janet  said  .  .  .  but 
I  .  .  .  did  not  remember  anything  when 
1  saw  the  Rabbi." 

"  Will  you  take  a  little  milk  again  .  .  . 
Rabbi  ?"  and  at  her  bidding  and  the 
name  he  made  a  brave  effort  to  swallow, 
but  he  was  plainly  sinking. 

"  No  more,"  he  whispered  ;  "  thank 
you  .  .  .  for  service  ...  to  a  lone- 
ly man  ;  may  God  bless  you  .  .  . 
both  ..."  He  signed  for  her  hand, 
which  he  kept  to  the  end. 

"  Satisfied  .  .  .  read,  John  .  .  .  the 
woman  from  coasts  of — of " 

**  1  know,  Rabbi,"  and  kneeling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  he  read  the 
story  slowly  of  a  Tyrian  woman's  faith. 

"  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 
meat  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs." 

"  Dogs" — they  heard  the  Rabbi  ap- 
propriate his  name — '  *  outside  .  .  .  the 
covenant." 

"  And  she  said.  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
their  master's  table." 

"  Lord,  I  believe  .  .  .  help  mine  .  .  . 
unbelief." 

He  then  fell  into  an  agony  of  soul, 
during  which   Carmichael   could   hear  : 
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"  Though  ...  He  slay  .  .  .  me  .  .  . 
yet  will  1  trust  .  .  .  trust  ...  in  Him  " 
He  drew  two  or  three  long  breaths  and 
was  still.  After  a  little  he  was  heard 
again  with  a  new  note — "  Not  put  to 
confusion  .  .  .  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed."  Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
raised  his  head,  and  said  in  a  clear  voice 
full  of  joy,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God." 

It  was  Kate  that  closed  his  eyes  and 
laid  the  old  scholar's  head  on  the  pillow, 
and  then  she  left  the  room,  casting  one 
swift  glance  of  pity  at  Carmichael,  who 
was  weeping  bitterly  and  crying  between 
the  sobs,  "  Rabbi,  Rabbi." 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

WITHOUT  FEAR  ANll  WITHOUT  REPROACH. 

OCTOR  DA- 
VIDSON al- 
lowed him- 
self, in  later 
years,  the 
pleasant  lux- 
ury of  an  af- 
ter luncheon 
nap, and  then 
*as  his 
habit  — 
weather  per- 
mitting— to  go 
imt  and  meet 
Posty,  who  ad- 
liered  so  closely 
to  his  time-ta- 
ble—  notwith- 
standing cer- 
tain wayside 
tests — that  the 
Doctor's  dog  knew  his  hour  of  arrival, and 
saw  that  his  master  was  on  the  road  in 
time.  It  was  a  fine  Api  il  morning  when 
the  news  of  the  great  disaster  came,  and 
the  Doctor  felt  the  stirring  of  spring  in 
his  blood.  On  the  first  hint  from  Skye 
he  sprang  from  bis  chair,  declaring  it 
was  a  sin  to  be  in  the  house  on  such  a 
day,  and  went  out  in  such  haste  that  he 
had  to  return  for  his  hat.  As  he  went 
up  the  walk,  the  Doctor  plucked  some 
early  lilies  and  placed  them  in  his  coat  ; 
he  threw  so  many  stones  that  Skye  for- 
got his  habit  of  body  and  ecclesiastical 
position  ;  and  he  was  altogether  so 
youthful  and  frolicsome  that  John  was 
seriously  alarmed,  and  afterward  re- 
marked to  Rebecca  that  he  was  not  un- 
prepared for  calamity. 


"  The  best  o's  tempts  Providence  at  a 
time,  and  when  a  man  like  the  Doctor 
tries  taerinaifter  his  dog  jidgmentcanna 
be  far  off.  A'm  no  sayin',"  John  con- 
cluded, with  characteiistic  modesty, 
"  that  onybody  cud  tell  what  was  com- 
ing, but  a"  jaloused  there  wud  be  trib- 
ble." 

The  Doctor  met  Posty  in  the  avenue, 
the  finest  bit  on  our  main  load,  where 
the  road  has  wide  margins  of  grass  on 
either  side,  and  the  two  rows  of  tall  an- 
cient trees  arch  theirbranches  overhead. 
Some  day  in  the  past  it  had  been  part  of 
the  appioach  to  the  house  of  Tochty, 
and  under  this  long  green  aich  the 
Jacobite  cavaliers  lode  away  after  black 
John  Carnegie's  burial.  No  one  could 
stand  beneath  those  stately  trees  with- 
out thinking  of  the  former  days,  when 
men  fought  not  for  money  and  an  easy 
life,  but  for  loyalty  and  love,  and  in  this 
place  the  minister  of  Drumtochty  re- 
ceived his  evil  tidings  like  a  brave  gen- 
tleman who  does  not  lose  heart  while 
honour  is  left.  During  his  years  in  the 
Glen  he  had  carried  himself  well,  with 
dignity  and  chaiity,  in  peace  and  kindli- 
ness, so  that  now  when  he  is  dead  and 
gone — the  last  of  his  family — he  still  re- 
mains to  many  of  us  a  type  of  the  coun- 
try clergyman  that  is  no  longer  found  in 
Scotland,  but  is  greatly  missed.  It 
seemed,  however,  to  many  of  lis — I  have 
heard  both  Drumsheugh  and  Buinbrae 
say  this,  each  in  his  own  way — that  it 
needed  adversity  to  bring  out  tlie  great- 
ness of  the  Doctor,  just  as  frost  gives 
the  last  touch  of  ripeness  to  ceitain 
fruits. 

"  Power  letters  the  day.  Doctor,  ane 
frae  Dunleith,  ane  frae  Glasgie,  another 
f lae  Edinburgh,  and  the  foui  th  no  clean 
stampit,  so  a  can  say  naethin'  aboot  it. 
Twa  circulars  an'  the  Caledoninn  maks 
up  the  hale  hypothic"  (complete  stock). 

Posty  buckled  and  adjusted  his  bag, 
and  made  as  though  he  was  going,  but 
he  loitered  to  give  opportunity  for  any 
questions  the  Doctor  might  wish  to  ask 
on  foreign  affairs.  For  Posty  was  not 
merely  the  carrier  of  letters  to  the  Glen, 
but  a  scout  who  was  sent  down  to  col- 
lect information  regarding  the  affairs  of 
the  outei  world.  He  was  an  introduc- 
tion and  tunning  commentaiy  on  the 
weekly  paper.  By-and-by,  when  the  la- 
bour of  the  day  was  done,  and  the  Glen 
was  full  of  sweet,  soft  light  from  the 
sides  of  Ben   Uitach,  a   farmer  would 
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make  for  his  favourite  seat  beside  the 
white  rose  tree  in  the  garden,  and  take 
his  first  dip  into  the  Muirtaivn  Advertiser, 
It  was  a  full  and  satisfying  paper,  with 
its  agricultural  advertisements,  its  roups, 
reported  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  that 
condescended  on  a  solitary  stirk,  its  local 
intelligence,  its  facetious  anecdotes. 
Through  this  familiar  country  the  good- 
man  found  his  own  way  at  a  rate  which 
allowed  him  to  complete  the  survey  in 
six  days.  Foreign  telegrams,  however, 
and  political  intelligence,  as  well  as  the 
turmoil  of  the  great  cities,  were  strange 
to  him,  and  here  he  greatly  valued 
Posty's  laconic  hints,  who,  visiting  the 
frontier,  was  supposed  to  be  in  commu- 
nication with  those  centres.  *'  Posty 
says  that  the  Afghans  are  no  makin* 
muckle  o*  the  war,"  and  Hillocks  would 
sally  forth  to  enjoy  Sir  Frederick  Rob- 
erts* gieat  march,  line  by  line,  afterward 
enlarging  thereon  with  much  unction, 
and  laying  up  a  store  of  allusion  that 
would  last  for  many  days. 

Persons  raised  to  the  height  of  a  daily 
newspaper  like  the  minister  might  be 
supposed  independent  of  Posty's  precis, 
but  even  Doctor  Davidson,  with  that 
day's  Caledonian  in  his  hand,  still  availed 
himself  of  the  spoken  word. 

'*  Well,  Posty,  any  news  this  morn- 
ing?" 

**  Naethin',  Doctor,  worth  mentionin', 
except  the  failure  o*  a  company,  Glais- 
gie  wy  ;  it's  been  rotten,  a'  wes  hearin', 
for  a  while,  an*  noo  it's  a  fair  stramash. 
They  say  it  'ill  no  be  lichtsome  for 
weedows  an'  mony  decent  fouk  in  Scot- 
land." 

••  That's  bad  news,  Posty.  Theie's 
too  many  of  those  swindling  concerns  in 
the  country.  People  ought  to  take  care 
where  they  place  their  savings,  and  keep 
to  old-established  institutions.  We're 
pretty  hardheadcd  up  here,  and  I'll 
wager  that  nobody  in  the  Glen  has  lost 
a  penny  in  any  of  those  new-fangled 
companies." 

**  The  auld  fouk  in  Drumtochty  pit 
their  siller  in  a  pock  an'  hode  it  ablow 
their  beds,  an*,  ma  certes,  that  bank 
didna  break  ;"  and  Posty  went  along 
the  avenue,  his  very  back  suggestive  of 
a  past,  cautious,  unenterprising,  safe 
and  honest. 

The  Doctor  glanced  at  the  envelopes 
and  thrust  the  letters  into  his  pocket. 
His  good  nature  was  touched  at  the 
thought  of  another  financial  disaster,  by 


which  many  hard-working  people  would 
lose  their  little  savings,  and  all  the  more 
that  he  had  some  of  his  private  means 
invested  in  a  Glasgow  bank — one  of 
those  tried  and  powerful  institutions 
which  was  indifferent  to  every  crisis  in 
trade.  Already  he  anticipated  an  ap- 
peal, and  considered  what  he  would 
give,  for  it  did  not  matter  whether  it 
was  a  coalpit  explosion  in  Lanarkshire 
or  a  loss  of  fishing  boats  in  the  Moray 
Firth,  if  widows  needed  help  the  Doc- 
tor's guinea  was  on  its  way  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Some  forms  of  re- 
ligious philanthropy  had  very  little  hold 
on  the  Doctor's  sympathy — one  of  the 
religious  prints  mentioned  him  freely  as 
a  Unitarian,  because  he  had  spoken  un- 
kindly of  the  Jewish  mission — but  in  the 
matter  of  widows  and  orphans  he  was  a 
specialist. 

**  Widows,  Posty  said  ;  poor  things  ! 
and  very  likely  bairns.  Well,  well,  we 
'ill  see  what  can  be  done  out  of  Daisy's 
fund." 

Very  unlikely  people  have  their 
whims,  and  it  was  his  humour  to  assign 
one  fourth  of  his  income  to  his  little  sis- 
ter, who  was  to  have  kept  house  for  him, 
and  **  never  to  leave  you,  Sandie,"  and 
out  of  this  fund  the  Doctor  did  his  pub- 
lic charities.  "  In  memory  of  a  little 
maid,"  appeared  in  various  subscription 
lists  ;  but  the  reference  thereof  was  only 
known  after  the  Doctor's  death. 

**  The  Western  Counties  Bank  did  not 
open  its  doors  yesterday,  and  it  was  offi- 
cially announced  at  the  head  office,  Glas- 
gow, that  the  bank  had  stopped.  It  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  forecast  the  debts, 
but  they  are  known  to  be  enormous,  and 
as  the  bank  is  not  limited,  it  is  feared 
that  the  consequences  to  the  sharehold- 
ers will  be  very  serious.  This  failure 
was  quite  unexpected,  the  Western 
Counties  Bank  having  been  looked  on 
as  a  prosperous  and  stable  concern." 

He  read  the  paragraph  twice  word  by 
word — it  did  not  take  long — he  folded 
the  paper  carefully  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  stood  in  the  spot  for  five 
minutes  to  take  in  the  meaning  in  its 
length  and  breadth.  A  pleasant  spring 
sun  was  shining  upon  him  through  a 
break  in  the  leafy  arch,  a  handful  of 
primroses  were  blooming  at  his  feet,  a 
lark  was  singing  in  the  neighbouring 
field.  Sometimes  the  Doctor  used  to 
speculate  how  he  would  have  liked  being 
a  poor  man,  and  he  concluded  that  he 
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would  have  disliked  it  very  much.  He 
had  never  been  rich,  and  he  was  not 
given  to  extravagance,  but  he  was  ac- 
customed to  easy  circumstances,  and  he 
pitied  some  of  his  old  friends  who  had 
seen  it  their  duty  to  secede  at  the  Dis- 
ruption, and  had  to  practise  many  little 
economies,  who  travelled  third  class 
and  had  to  walk  from  the  station,  and 
could  not  offer  their  friends  a  glass  of 
wine.  This  was  the  way  he  must  live 
now,  and  Daisy's  fund  would  have  to  be 
closed,  which  seemed  to  him  now  the 
sweetest  pleasure  of  his  life, 

"And  Jack!  Would  to  God  I  had 
never  mentioned  this  wretched  bank  to 
him.  Poor  Jack,  with  the  few  hundreds 
he  had  saved  for  Kit !" 

For  some  five  minutes  more  the  Doc- 
tor stood  in  the  place  ;  then  he  straight- 
ened himself  as  one  who,   come   what 


may,  would  play  the  man,  and 
when  he  passed  Janet's  cot- 
tage, on  his  way  to  the  Lodge, 
that  honest  admirer  of  able- 
bodied,  good-looking  men  came 
out  and  followed  him  with  her 
eyes  for  the  sight  of  his  fit  m, 
unbroken  carriage. 

"  Miss  Kate  will  be  grieving 
very  much  about  Doctor  Saun- 
derson's  death,"  Donald  ex- 
plained at  the  Lodge,  "  and  she 
went  down  this  forenoon  with 
the  General  to  put  flowers  on 
his  grave;  but  they  will  becom- 
ing back  every  minuie,"  and  the 
Doctoi  met  them  at  the  Beeches. 
"  May  I  have  as  fair  hands  to 
decorate  my  gtavc.  Miss  Cath- 
erine Carnegie, "  and  the  Doctor 
bowed  gallantly  ;  "  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  Saunder- 
son  was  a  scholar  of  the  ancient 
kind,  and  avery  fine  spirit." 

"  Don'tyou  think,"  said  Kate, 
"that  he  was  .  .  .  like  A'Kem- 
pis,  I  mean,  and  George  Her- 
bert, a  kind  of  .   .   .  saint?" 

"  Altogether  one,  I  should 
say.  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  known  port  wine  from  sher- 
ry, or  an  enlr/e  from  a  mutton 
chop  ;  beside  a  man  like  that 
what  worldly  fellows  you  and  I 
are,  Jack,  and  mine  is  the  greater 
shame." 

"  I'll  have  no  comparisons. 
Padre," — Kate  was  a  little  puz- 
zled by  the  tone  in  the  Doctor  s 
voice  ;  "  he  was  so  good  that  I  loved 
him  ;  but  there  are  some  points  in  the 
General  and  you,  quite  nice  points,  and 
for  the  sake  of  them  you  shall  have  after- 
noon tea  in  my  room,"  wheie  the  Doctoi 
and  the  General  fell  on  former  days  and 
were  wonderful  company. 

"  It's  not  really  about  the  road  I  wish 
to  talk  to  you,"  and  the  Doctor  closed 
the  door  of  the  General's  den,  "  but 
about  ...  a  terrible  calamity  that  has 
befallen  you  and  me,  Jack,  and  I  am  to 
blame." 

"What  is  t  ?"  and  Carnegie  sat 
erect  ;  "  does  it  touch  our  name  or  .  ,  . 
Kate?" 

"  Neither.thankGod,"  said  Davidson. 
"  Then  it  cannot  be  so  very  bad.     Let 
us  have   it  at  once,"  and  the  General 
lighted  a  cheroot. 

"  Our  bank  has  failed,  and  we  shall 
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have  to  give  up  everything  to  pay  the 
debt,  and  .  .  .  Jack,  it  was  I  advised 
you  to  buy  the  shares."  The  Doctor 
rose  and  went  to  the  window. 

"'  For  God's  sake  don't  do  that,  San- 
die.  Why,  man,  you  gave  me  the  best 
advice  you  knew,  and  there's  an  end  of 
it.  It's  the  fortune  of  war,  and  we  must 
take  it  without  whining.  I  know  whom 
you  are  thinking  about,  and  I  am  .  .  . 
a  bit  sorry  for  Kate,  for  she  ought  to 
have  lots  of  things — more  dresses  and 
trinkets,  you  know.  But,  Davidson,  she 
'ill  be  the  bravest  of  the  three." 

**  You  are  right  there,  Jack.  Kate  is 
of  the  true  grit,  but  .  .  .  Tochty  Lodge.'* 

"  Yes,  it  will  hit  us  pretty  hard  to  see 
the  old  place  sold,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
when  I  hoped  to  end  my  days  here  .  .  . 
but,  man,  it's  our  fate.  Bit  by  bit 
we've  lost  Drumtochty,  till  there  was 
just  the  woods  and  the  two  farms  left, 
and  soon  we  'ill  be  out  of  the  place — 
nothing  left  but  our  graves." 

"  Sandie,  this  is  bad  form,  and  .  .  . 
you  'ill  not  hear  this  talk  again  ;  we  'ill 
get  a  billet  somewhere,  and  wherever  it 
be,  the'ill  be  a  bed  and  a  crust  for 
you,  old  man  ;"  and  at  the  door  the  two 
held  one  another's  hands  for  a  second  ; 
that  was  all. 

"  So  this  was  what  you  two  conspira- 
tors were  talking  about  downstairs,  as 
if  I  could  not  be  trusted.  Did  you  think 
that  I  would  faint,  or  perhaps  weep  ? 
The   Padre   deserves  a   good    scolding, 

and  as  for  you "     Then  Kate  went 

over  and  cast  an  arm  round  her  father's 
neck,  whose  face  was  quivering. 

**  It  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  leave 
the  Lodge  when  we  were  getting  it  to 
our  mind  ;  but  we  'ill  have  a  jolly  little 
home  somewhere  ;  and  I'll  get  a  chance 
of  earning  something.  Dancing,  now — 
I  think  that  I  might  be  able  to  teach 
some  girls  how  to  waltz.  Then  my 
French  is  really  intelligible,  and  most 
colloquial  ;  besides  revolver  shooting. 
Dad,  we  are  on  our  way  to  a  fortune, 
and  at  the  worst  you  'ill  have  your  curry 
and  cheroots,  and  I'll  have  a  well-fitting 
dress.     Voila,  mon  pere." 

When  the  two  Drumtochty  men  ar- 
rived next  forenoon  at  the  hall  in  Glas- 
gow, where  the  shareholders  had  been 
summoned  to  receive  particulars  of  their 
ruin,  the  dreary  place  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  representative  of  every  class  in 
the  community  except  the  highest, 
whose  wealth  is  in  land,  and  the  lowest, 
whose  possessions  are  on  their  backs. 


There  were  city  merchants,  who  could 
not  conceal  their  chagrin  that  they  had 
been  befooled  ;  countrymen,  who  seemed 
utterly  dazed,  as  if  the  course  of  the  sea- 
sons had  been  reversed  ;  prosperous 
tradesmen,  who  were  aggressive  in  ap- 
pearance and  wanted  to  take  it  out  of 
somebody  ;  widows,  who  could  hardly 
restrain  their  tears,  seeing  before  them 
nothing  but  starvation  ;  clergymen, 
who  were  thinking  of  their  boys  taken 
from  school  and  college.  For  a  while 
the  victims  were  silent,  and  watched 
with  hungry  eyes  the  platform  door,  and 
there  was  an  eager  rustle  when  some 
clerk  came  out  and  laid  a  bundle  of 
papers  on  the  table.  This  incident 
seemed  to  excite  the  meeting  and  set 
tongues  loose.  People  began  to  talk  to 
their  neighbours,  explaining  how  they 
came  to  be  connected  with  the  bank,  as 
if  this  were  now  a  crime.  One  had  in- 
herited the  shares  and  had  never  had 
resolution  to  sell  them  ;  another  had 
been  deceived  by  a  friend  and  bought 
them  ;  a  third  had  taken  over  two  shares 
for  a  bad  debt.  A  minister  thought  that 
he  must  have  been  summoned  by  mis- 
take, for  he  was  simply  a  trustee  on  an 
estate  which  had  shares,  but  he  was 
plainly  nervous  about  his  position.  An 
Ayrshire  Bailie  had  only  had  his  shares 
for  six  months,  and  he  put  it,  with  mu- 
nicipal eloquence,  to  his  circle  whether 
he  could  be  held  responsible  for  frauds 
of  years*  standing.  No  one  argued  with 
him,  and  indeed  you  might  say  anything 
you  pleased,  for  each  was  so  much  taken 
up  with  his  own  case  that  he  only  list- 
ened to  you  that  he  might  establish  a 
claim  in  turn  on  your  attention.  Here 
and  there  a  noisy  and  confident  person- 
age got  a  larger  audience  by  professing 
to  have  private  information.  A  second- 
rate  stockbroker  assured  quite  a  congre- 
gation that  the  assets  of  the  bank  in- 
cluded an  estate  in  Australia,  which 
would  more  than  pay  the  whole  debt, 
and  advised  them  to  see  that  it  was  not 
flung  away  ;  and  a  Government  pen- 
sioner mentioned  casually  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
managers,  that  there  was  not  that  day  a 
solvent  bank  in  Scotland.  The  different 
conversations  rise  to  a  babel,  various 
speakers  enforce  their  views  on  the  floor 
with  umbrellas,  one  enthusiast  exhorts 
his  brother  unfortunates  from  a  chair, 
when  suddenly  there  is  a  hush,  and  then 
in  a  painful  silence  the  shareholders 
hang  on  the  lips  of  the  accountant,  from 
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whom  they  learn  that  things  could  not 
be  worse,  that  the  richest  shareholder 
may  be  ruined,  and  ordinary  people  will 
lose  their  last  penny. 

Speech  again  breaks  forth,  but  now  it 
is  despairing,  fierce,  vindictive.  One 
speaker  stoims  against  Government 
which  allows  public  institutions  to  de 
fraud  the  public,  and  refers  to  himself 
as  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  another 
assails  the  directorate  with  bitter  invec- 
tive as  liais  and  thieves,  and  insists  on 
knowing  whether  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  game  having  now  been  un- 
earthed, the  pack  follow  in  full  cry. 
The  tradesman  tells  with  much  gusto 
how  one  director  asked  the  detectives 
for  leave  to  have  family  prayers  before 
he  was  removed,  and  then  declares  his 
conviction  that  when  a  man  takes  to 
praying  you  had  better  look  after  your 
watch.  Ay  1  shire  wished  to  inform  the 
accountant  and  the  authorities  that  the 
directors  had  conveyed  to  their  wives 
and  friends  enormous  sums  which  ought 
to  be  seized  without  delay.  The  air 
grew  thick  with  upbraidings,  complaints, 
cries  for  vengeance,  till  the  place  reeked 
with  sordid  passions.  Through  all  this 
ignoble  storm  the  Drumtochty  men  sat 
silent,  amazed,  disgusted,  till  at  last  the 
Doctor  rose,  and  such  authority  was  in 
his  very  appearance  that  with  his  first 
words  he  obtained  a  heaiing. 

**  Mr.  Accountant,"  he  said,  **  and 
gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  under 
a  natural  provocation  and  suffering  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  our  due  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.  Wc  have  been,  as 
is  supposed,  the  subjects  of  fraud  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  we  trusted  ;  that  is 
a  matter  which  the  law  will  decide,  and, 
if  necessaiy,  punish.  If  we  have  been 
betrayed,  then  the  directors  are  in  worse 
case  than  the  shareholders,  for  we  are 
not  disgraced.  The  duty  before  us  is 
plain,  and  must  be  discharged  to  our 
utmost  ability.  It  is  to  go  home  and 
gather  together  the  last  penny  for  the 
payment  of  our  debts,  in  order  that  at 
any  rate  those  who  have  trusted  us  may 
not  be  disappointed.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  lost  our  means  ; 
let  us  show  to  Scotland  that  there  is 
something  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
us  by  any  fraud,  and  that  we  have  re- 
tained our  courage  and  our  honour." 

It  was  the  General  who  led  the  ap- 
plause so  that  the  roof  of  the  hall  rang, 
but  it  is  just  unto  Ayrshire  and  the  rest 
to  say  that  they  came  unto  themselves — 


all  men  of  the  old  Scots  breed — and  fol- 
lowed close  after  with  a  mighty  shout. 

The  sound  of  that  speech  went  through 
Scotland  and  awoke  the  spirit  of  honest 
men  in  many  places,  so  that  the  Doctor, 
travelling  to  Muirtown,  third  class,  with 
the  General,  and  wedged  in  among  a  set 
of  cattle  dealers,  was  so  abashed  by  their 
remarks  as  they  read  the  Caledonian  that 
the  General  let  out  the  secret. 

**  Yir  hand,  sir,"  said  the  chief  among 
them,  a  mighty  man  at  the  Falkirk 
Tryst  ;  "  gin  it  benaa  leeberty,  ilka  ane 
o's  lies  a  sair  fecht  tae  keep  straicht  in 
oor  wy  o*  business,  but  ye've  gien's  a 
lift  the  day,"  and  so  they  must  needs 
all  have  a  grip  of  the  Doctor's  hand, 
who  took  snuff  with  prodigality,  whfe 
the  General  complained  of  the  smoke 
from  the  engine. 

Nor  were  their  trials  over,  for  on  Muir- 
town platform — it  being  Friday — all 
kinds  of  Perthshire  men  were  gathered, 
and  were  so  proud  of  our  Doctor  that 
before  he  got  shelter  in  the  Dunleith 
train  his  hand  was  sore,  and  the  men 
that  grasped  it  were  of  all  kinds,  from 
Lord  Kilspindie — who,  having  missed 
him  at  the  manse,  had  come  to  catch 
him  at  the  station — "  Best  sermon  you 
ever  preached,  Davidson" — to  an  A  thole 
farmer — "  I  am  an  elder  in  the  Free 
Kirk,  but  it  iss  this  man  that  will  be 
honouring  you." 

It  was  a  fine  instance  of  the  unfailing 
tact  of  Peter  Bruce  that,  seeing  the  car- 
riage out  of  which  the  two  came,  and 
taking  in  the  situation,  he  made  no  offer 
of  the  first  class,  but  straightway  dusted 
out  a  third  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
escorted  them  to  it  cap  in  hand.  Drum- 
tochty restrained  itself  with  an  effort  in 
foreign  parts — for  Kildrummie  w'as  ex- 
ceptionally strong  at  the  Junction — but 
it  waited  at  the  terminus  till  the  outer 
world  had  gone  up  the  road.  Then 
their  own  folk  took  the  two  in  hand,  and 
these  were  the  body-guard  that  escorted 
the  Minister  and  the  General  to  where 
our  Kate  was  waiting  with  the  dogcart, 
each  carrying  some  morsel  of  luggage — 
Drumsheugh,  Burnbrae,  Hillocks,  Neth- 
erton,  Jamie  Soutar,  and  Archie  Moncur. 
Kate  drove  gloriously  through  Kildrum- 
mie as  if  it  had  been  a  triumph,  and  let 
it  be  said  to  its  credit  that,  the  news  hav- 
ing come,  every  hat  was  lifted,  but  that 
which  lasted  till  they  got  home,  and 
long  afterward,  was  the  hand-shake  of 
the  Drumtochty  men. 

(To  be  concluded^) 
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ALEXANDER   KIELLAND. 


Alexanaer  Klelland  is  the  least  Nor- 
wegian of  all  the  Norwegian  writers,  not 
only  among  his  contemporaries,  like 
Bjurnson  and  Jonas  Lie,  but  among  the 
newer  men  of  the  subsequent  generation, 
like  Gabriel  Finne,  Knut  Hamsun,  and 
Vilhclm  Krag,  whose  names  we  Ameri- 
cans have  hardly  yet  learned  to  know.  I 
mean  this,  however,  less  in  regard  to  his 
matter  than  to  his  manner.  Although 
several  of  his  short  stories  are  French 
in  their  setting  and  others  are  Danish, 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  and  all  of 
his  important  novels  and  plays  act  and 
have  their  being  in  Norway.  KicUand's 
attitude  towards  his  material,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  new  to  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. For  the  first  time  in  his  pages, 
among  both  his  forbears  and  his  contem- 
poraries, we  meet  with  the  point  of  view 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  Bjornson  and 
Jonas  Lie  have  always  a  sort  of  homely 
provincialism,  inherent  and  character- 
istic, that  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  lit- 
erary personality,  whose  absence  would 
be  felt  under  the  circumstances  as  a  lack 
of  necessary  vigour.  Kielland,  on  the 
contrary,  as  inherently,  has  throughout 
unmistakabiy  an  air  of  savot'r  vivre,  in 
the  long  run  much  surer  in  its  appeal  to 
us  outside  of  Norway  because  of  its  more 

Jeneral  intelligibility.  Bjurnson  and 
onas  Lie  in  this  way  have  secured  places 
in  literature  in  no  small  part  because  of 
their  characteristic  Norwegianism  ;  Kiel- 
land  to  some  little  extent  has  secured  his 
place  because  of  the  want  of  it.  Ibsen 
is  here  left  out  of  the  discussion.  He  is 
quite  sui  generis,  and  apart  from  the 
mere  choice  of  environment  for  his  work 
could  belong  anywhere. 

If  it  is  sought  still  further  to  distin- 
guish the  grounds  of  difference  between 
Kielland  and  the  other  Norwegians,  it 
will  be  found  that  besides  this  always 
inherent  dissimilarity  of  attitude  there 
is  also  in  his  writings  a  strikingly  differ- 
ent use  of  language.  It  may  be  more 
than  suspected  that  the  two  arc  in  a 
sense  convertible  terms,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  only  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  other.  At  any  rate,  Kielland 
writes  Norwegian,  heavy  and  plodding, 
and  withal,  let  it  be  added,  honest,  as 
it  is  in  the  other  writers  of  Norway  past 
and  present,  as  nobody  else  has  been 
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able  to  write  it.  There  is  an  epigram- 
matic capacity  in  it  that  has  otherwise 
been  left  to  lie  fallow,  a  sparkle  hitherto 
unsuspected  beneath  its  sombre  surface. 
It  is  alt  done  by  fair  means.  Just  where 
he  has  caught  the  trick  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  staid  Northern  tongue 
is  all  at  once  filled  with  the  vivacity  of 
the  South,  and  its  new  airs  and  graces, 
e    felt  to  become    it.     His 
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use  of  Norwegian  reminds  one  of  Henry 
James's  use  of  English  at  his  happiest, 
only  there  is  the  difference  that  Kielland 
is  a  pioneer  in  this  respect  in  his  litera- 
ture, while  Henry  James  is,  after  all, 
but  one  of  many. 

Kielland's  career  as  an  author  dates 
from  1878.  He  was  born  in  1849  in 
Stavangcr,  where  his  father  was  a  ship- 
owner and  merchant,  rich  and  patrician, 
as  the  family  had  been  for  generations 
before  him.  At  the  university  he  studied 
jurisprudence,  and  duly  took  his  exami- 
nation, but  he  never  practised  his  profes- 
sion. Instead,  he  presently  bought  a 
brick  and  tile  factory  at  Malk,  near  Stav- 
anger,  which  he  managed  until  1881, 
when  it  was  disposed  of  to  a  stock  com- 
pany. Although  at  the  first  sight  there 
might  appear  to  be  the  grounds  of  a 
natural  incompatibility  in  the  synchronal 
production  of  bricks  and  literature,  our 
author  did  not  vitally  feel  them,  for  his 
first  literary  work  was  done  under  these 
conditions.  These  first  writings  were 
several  short  stories  that  appeared  anony- 
mously in  1878  2is  feuilletons  in  the  Chris- 
tiania  Dagblad.  Just  at  this  time,  dur- 
ing the  exposition  of- 1878,  he  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote 
more  short  stories,  all  of  which  together 
subsequently  formed  the  material  of  his 
first  two  books,  Novelletter  (1879)  and 
Nye  Novelletter  ( 1 880) .  With  these  books 
Kielland's  career  was  definitely  beg^n. 
Since  then  he  has  written  the  novels  Gar- 
man  a  fid  Worse  (1880),  Laboring  People 
(1881),  Skipper  Worse  (1882),  Poison 
(1883),  Fortuna  (1884),  Sno^v  (1886),  Ja- 
cob (1890),  the  tales  Else  (1881),  Two 
Danish  Tales  (1882),  and  St  Johns  Eve 
(1887),  and  a  number  of  minor  comedies 
and  dramas.  All  of  the  latter  without 
exception  have  been  produced  on  the 
stage,  some  of  them  with  pronounced 
success,  in  all  of  the  principal  theatres 
of  Scandinavia.  But  little  of  Kielland 
has  found  its  way  into  English.  Garman 
and  Worse  exits  in  translation  by  W.  W. 
Kettlewell  (London,  1885),  Skipper  Worse 
by  the  Earl  of  Ducie  (London,  1885), 
and  a  number  of  the  short  stories  have 
been  published  as  Tales  of  Two  Countries^ 
translated  by  William  Archer  (New 
York,  189 1 ). 

Kielland's  novels  are  one  and  all 
novels  of  tendency.  With  his  first  short 
stories  as  a  criterion,  and  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  personal  antecedents  and  the 
almost  necessary  predilections  that  he 


might  be  supposed  to  possess  his  career 
as  a  novelist  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen. His  early  stories  betray  no  great 
seriousness  of  purpose,  and  his  personal 
environment  removed  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  liberalism  in  ethics  and  relig- 
ion, from  socialistic  proclivities  even  re- 
motely democratic,  and  a  ready  suscepti- 
bility to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age. 
Yet  these  are  just  the  characteristics  of 
his  later  books.  They  are  strong,  lib- 
eral, and  modern  ;  so  much  so  that  many 
of  them  have  evoked  a  loud  spirit  of 
protest  in  Norway,  where  leaven  of  this 
sort  is  still  striven  against  in  many  quar- 
ters. 

Georg  Brandes,  in  his  brilliant  essay 
on  Kielland,  has  sought  to  account  in 
detail  for  our  author's  intellectual  foster- 
ing. He  finds  that  he  has  read  Heinrich 
Heine,  line  for  line,  and  from  him  has 
absorbed  the  radicalism  of  **  young  Ger- 
many.'* From  Kierkegaard,  of  whom 
we  know  little,  he  has  his  ethical  stand- 
ards. The  literature  of  Denmark  since 
1870  has  had  its  effect  upon  him,  so  that 
he  is  nearer  akin  to  his  Danish  contem- 
poraries than  to  his  Norse  predecessors. 
From  John  Stuart  Mill  has  come  his  type 
of  women.  There  are  traces  of  Dickens 
in  his  humour  and  his  love  for  character 
description  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
and  on  our  own  account  be  it  said,  in 
his  frequent  exaggerations.  Last,  but 
not  least,  there  is  the  undoubted  influ- 
ence of  the  modern  Frenchmen,  like 
Balzac  and  Zola.  It  is  Professor  Boye- 
sen  who  truthfully  points  out  his  similar- 
ity to  Daudet,  but  here  is  less  a  question 
of  influence  than  of  intellectual  affinity. 

Kielland's  first  novel,  Garman  and 
Worsey  is  a  description  of  life  in  a  little 
town,  evidently  his  own  native  Stavan- 
ger,  in  which  two  generations  are  con- 
trasted. It  is  full  of  clever  characterisa- 
tion and  of  portraiture  of  undoubted 
truthfulness,  even  if,  as  one  of  his  critics 
says,  he  is  more  of  a  physiognomist  than 
a  psychologist.  In  Laboring  People  he 
strikes  a  much  deeper  note  of  feeling. 
The  book  treats  of  the  sociological  prob- 
lem of  the  classes,  and  in  particular  of 
the  adverse  influence  of  the  higher  upon 
the  lower,  and  the  same  theme  is  again 
the  subject  of  Else.  Kielland  attains 
possibly  his  highest  development  in  his 
third  novel,  Skipper  Worse^  whose  theme 
is  the  pietistic  movement  in  Norway. 
There  is  in  this  book  a  sureness  of  touch, 
a  dignity  and  a  conscious  power  that  en- 
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title  its  author,  more  than  does  any  other 
single  one  of  his  works,  to  the  place  that 
has  been  conceded  him  well  up  in  the 
front  rank  of  contemporary  novelists. 
The  central  idea  of  Poison  seems  to  be 
the  pernicious  role  played  by  Latin  in- 
struction in  the  modern  schools.  In 
Sno7u  there  is  a  side  thrust  at  the  tyran- 
ny of  orthodoxy.  Jacobs  the  last  novel, 
is  a  protest  for  reality. 

The  effect  of  these  novels  in  Norway 
has  already  been  hinted  at.  It  must, 
however,  by  no  means  be  understood 
that  they  were  universally  condemned, 
for  they  had  their  outspoken  defenders, 
who  have  ultimately  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  During  the  years 
1885-87  Kielland  became  a  burning 
question.  In  the  former  year  Bjornson 
and  Jonas  Lie,  then  in  Paris,  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Storthing  calling  atten- 


tion to  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  his 
place  in  literature  Kielland  should  be 
made  the  recipient  of  the  customary 
poetical  pension  already  accorded  them 
and  Ibsen.  The  committee  to  which  it 
was  referred,  however,  denied  it  on  the 
grounds  that  the  State  should  neither 
support  nor  stamp  with  its  approval  lit- 
erature **  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
moral  and  religious  ideas  of  the  nation." 
The  matter  came  up  no  less  than  three 
times  before  the  Storthing,  only  to  be 
finally  abandoned.  Why  the  Norse 
yeomen,  the  real  political  power  in  Nor- 
way, should  have  drawn  the  line  at  Kiel- 
land  and  not  at  Ibsen  is  scarcely  appar- 
ent, unless  the  explanation  is  that  they 
read  the  one  themselves  and  leave  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  read  the  other. 

William  H,  Carpenter, 


WRIT    IN    A   BOOK   OF   CELTIC   VERSE. 

In  Spring. 

No  more  the  street  without  my  door. 

The  gusty  Saxon  here  or  there, 
The  roofs  that  March  bites  to  the  core. 

The  serious  folk,  the  brooding  square. 

For,  drawn  from  out  the  spreading  West, 
To  the  gray  East  in  vapours  rolled. 

Though  heir,  I  pass  but  as  a  guest 
To  the  new  land  that  is  my  old. 

Left  from  the  echoing,  outlived  years, 

The  daffodils  are  yet  the  same, 
And  up  the  roads  that  shook  with  spears, 

March  drives  them  hillward  like  a  flame. 

A  country  dim  from  edge  to  edge 
With  the  long  trouble  of  the  past ; 

Where  old  days  darken  in  the  hedge. 
And  old  wars  sound  a  trumpet  blast. 

Song  walks  there,  bountiful,  apart. 

In  a  half  light  of  earth  and  sky  ; 
She  takes  all  Sorrow  to  her  heart. 

And  sets  it  loose  in  one  rich  cry. 


Lizctte  Wooduwrth  Reese. 
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AMERICAN    PROVINCIALISM. 


It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that 
America  is  cursed  by  provincialism,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
the  greatest  travellers  in  the  world. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  mass 
of  us  do  not  travel  ;  it  is  the  few,  the 
suddenly  rich,  or  those  who  feel  they 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  make  the  **  grand 
tour**  once  a  year,  who  leave  their 
homes,  but  the  bulk  of  us  remain  here, 
pat  ourselves  on  the  back,  and  conclude 
that  this  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
worth  seeing,  and  that  the  broadening 
of  our  ideas  consequent  upon  contacl 
with  other  peoples  is  the  beginning  of 
the  deluge.  And  by  provincialism  is 
meant  an  intolerance  and  contempt 
of  other  people's  ideas,  customs,  man- 
ner of  dress,  language,  or  accent.  Even 
a  cab-driver  in  this  country  would  look 
with  pity  and  a  certain  scorn  upon  the 
greatest  Greek  who  ever  lived  if  he  wore 
a  petticoat  and  could  not  speak  English. 

From  the  highest  of  us  to  the  lowest 
we  look  upon  foreigners  as  objects  for 
commiseration.  But  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  it  ;  if  we  but  thought  these 
things  and  kept  them  to  oui selves,  and 
did  not  give  voice  to  them,  our  case 
would  not  be  so  hopeless  a  one.  We  take 
particular  pride  in  being  loud  in  ridicule 
of  the  foreigners  within  our  gates  ;  our 
papers,  daily  and  weekly,  are  often  given 
up  to  the  caricaturing  of  some  outsider, 
who  may  either  be  a  guest — and  by  all 
rules  of  courtesy  and  decency  entitled  to 
respect — or  the  Minister  of  a  foreign 
court,  duly  accredited  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  but  whose  peculiar  costume, 
being  different  from  our  trouseis  and 
tail-coat,  is  therefore  fair  game  for  our 
cartoonists. 

Now,  while  claiming  to  be  a  loyal 
American  with  a  well-developed  bump  of 
patiiotism,  the  writer  asserts — and  deny 
it,  my  brethren,  if  you  can — that  the  great 
mass  of  American  citizens  has  no  respect 
for  God  or  man.  We  wear  clothes  of  a 
ceitain  cut  and  speak  the  English 
tongue  ;  therefore  all  peoples  who  wear 
garments  of  any  other  cut  and  speak  a 
different  tongue  are  beyond  the  pale  and 
treated  as  inferior  beings  by  our  superior 
selves.  In  plain  English,  this  is  what  it 
amounts  to ;  and  seeing  this  sort  of 
narrowness   and     intolerance   on   every 


hand  is  the  reason  why  Americans,  the 
bulk  of  them — there  are  many  happy 
exceptions,  of  course — are  to  be  con- 
sidered provincial  in  the  extreme. 

We  all  remember  the  case  of  the  Per- 
sian ambassador,  the  only  one  who  ever 
came  to  this  country,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man born  and  bred,  a  diplomatist  and 
distinguished  man  in  his  own  land,  but 
who  remained  here  only  one  year,  fairly 
driven  out  by  the  ridicule  of  the  papers 
and  the  hooting  of  the  small  American 
boys  when  he  appeared  on  the  streets. 
He  withdrew  his  letters  and  departed, 
saying  that  while  he  liked  some  indi- 
vidual Americans,  as  a  nation  he  found 
us  crude  and  utterly  lacking  in  good 
breeding  and  respect  for  the  lights  of 
others.  This  is  but  one  instance.  Peo- 
ple who  have  lived  in  Washington  know 
how  thoroughly  life  is  made  a  burden  to 
those  ambassadors  who  retain  their  na- 
tive costume,  until  the  very  name  of 
American  becomes  hateful  in  their  ears. 
Until  this  nation  learns  that  a  man  may 
be  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  in  a 
skirt  and  without  a  tail-coat,  there  is 
very  little  hope  for  us. 

While  fully  realising  that  comparisons 
are  odious,  and  particularly  those  by 
which  we  suffer,  let  us  contrast  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  treated  abroad  and 
the  way  in  which  we  act  toward  Con- 
tmental  people  in  this  country.  In  the 
first  place,  as  to  language  :  no  matter 
how  many  mistakes  and  laughable  blun- 
ders we  may  make  in  endeavouring  to 
speak  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  as 
the  case  may  be,  one  will  never  see  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  a  foreigner  ;  rather 
will  he  encourage  us  and  assist  us  to 
persevere.  And  now  for  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  :  let  a  Spaniard  or  other  for- 
eigner come  over  here  and  murder  our 
tongue,  we  will  laugh  in  his  face  and 
think  it  very  amusing  to  tell  him  that  he 
is  right  and  encourage  him  to  continue 
his  mistakes  for  our  entertainment. 

And  let  it  here  be  said  once  more  that 
this  is  true  of  the  vast  majority  ;  hap- 
pily there  are  many  well-bred  Americans 
who  are  better-mannered.  And  then  as 
to  costume  :  doubtless  when  we  go  to 
other  countries,  particularly  where  they 
have  a  national  dress,  our  appearance 
may  be   amusing  to  the  people,  espe- 
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cially  to  the  peasants,  a  class  in  which  one 
does  not  look  for  refined  courtesy  ;  but 
one  has  yet  to  hear  of  an  American  who 
was  ever  laughed  at  or  caricatured  in 
foreign  lands  by  high  or  low.  By  this  is 
meant  more  particularly  Continental 
countries,  and  even  the  Far  East.  Our 
English  cousins  have  a  merry  jest  at  our 
expense  once  in  a  while  ;  but  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  and  so  long  as 
they  send  all  their  best  young  men — or 
perhaps  their  worst — to  this  country  for 
wives,  a  discreet  silence  about  our  al- 
leged shortcomings  would  befit  them 
better. 

We  send  missionaries  to  the  Orient 
and  to  Africa  to  Christianise  and  to  civ- 
ilise ;  but  we  could  not  in  a  thousand 
years  acquire  the  couitesy  of  the 
Japanese  or  the  savage  Menelek's  gener- 
osity to  a  fallen  foe. 

We  are  a  nation  that  lives  to  joke  and 
to  be  amused  ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  developed  our  sense  of  humour 
at  the  expense  of  many  qualities  far 
more  valuable  in  the  jnake-up  of  a 
nation.  The  young  American  boy  of  to- 
day, brought  up  from  infancy  with  a 
nurse  to  amuse  him,  and  going  to  col- 
lege to  amuse  himself  with  athletics, 
finally  arrives  at  manhood  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  this  world  is  nothing  but 
a  joke,  the  main  purpose  of  life  amuse- 
ment, and  that  to  be  serious  is  a  sign  of 
lack  of  brains. 

We  cDnsider  the  English  very  obtuse  ; 
but  would  that  some  power  could  give 
to  us  a  little  of  their  seriousness,  and  to 
them  a  modicum  of  our  humour.  A 
happy  medium  is  desirable,  and  is  sure- 
ly possible  ;  but  at  present,  thoughtful 
people  must  concede  that  our  national 
levity  is  as  great  an  extreme  as  the 
national  obtuseness  of  the  English. 

While  there  are  frequent  instances  of 
good,  clean  fun — more,  I  think,  here 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world — still 
the  tendency  of  our  humour  is  all  tow- 
ard disrespect— disrespect  for  elders,  for 
superiors,  and  especially  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Fancy  a  Frenchman  speaking  of 
the  President  of  France  by  his  first 
name  !  On  the  other  hand,  fancy  an 
American  man  taking  off  his  hat  to  a 
policeman,  as  one  may  see  men  do  in 
Germany.  To  a  German  that  police- 
man represents  law,  order,  authority, 
and  therefore  he  respects  him.  To  an 
American  he  represents  nothing  but  an 
opportunity  for  a  joke  or  a  cartoon,  be- 


cause the  American  has  apparently  no 
real  respect  for  law  or  order. 

We  caricature  everybody,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  humblest  official. 
When  approached  upon  this  subject  an 
American  will  ask  how  he  can  respect  a 
government  that  is  rarely  represented 
by  native-born  citizens,  but  mostly  by 
foreigners,  who  receive  the  franchise 
the  day  after  they  land — figuratively 
speaking — and  one  of  whom  may  be  the 
Governor  of  a  State  within  a  year.  But 
the  men  who  ask  these  questions  are 
either  surface  thinkers  or  no  thinkers  at 
all,  else  they  would  know  that  the  un- 
derlying reason  for  this  state  of  things 
is  because  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
Americans  have  deliberately  given  up 
politics  to  the  control  of  immigrants.  It 
is  directly  the  fault  of  this  moie  intelli- 
gent class  that  these  new  comers  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  our  Government, 
for,  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar,  born  Americans  forget 
that  their  country  has  some  claims  upon 
them.  One  may  venture  to  say  that  not 
two-thirds  of  the  most  intelligent  class 
of  citizens  in  any  community  even  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  ;  but  once  in  a  while, 
when  they  look  up  from  the  desk  to 
which  they  are  chained  and  see  how 
things  aie  going  with  their  country,  they 
raise  their  voices  in  loud  complaint,  and 
talk  about  America  for  Americans,  for- 
getting, or  not  realising,  that  if  each 
native-born  American  citizen  did  his 
duty,  politics  would  not  now  be  in  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  they  are. 

Another  reason,  possibly,  for  the 
great  respect  shown  for  those  armed 
with  authority  in  old  world  countries, 
and  the  utter  lack  of  it  in  this,  is  be- 
cause everywhere  but  here  one  constant- 
ly sees  the  outward  sign  of  law  ;  in  the 
streets  are  seen  many  uniformed  sol- 
diers and  officers,  and  one  feels  that  they 
are  there  to  uphold  law  and  to  preserve 
order.  But  here,  beyond  the  very  simple 
uniform  of  policemen  and  firemen,  we 
rarely  see  a  symbol  of  authority.  In- 
stead of  glorying  in  his  uniform  and 
being  proud  to  wear  it,  our  American 
army  officer  apparently  despises  it,  and 
never  dons  it  unless  obliged  to  do  so  for 
some  State  function.  The  constant 
wearing  of  the  uniform  by  American 
army  officers  would  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose :  it  would  give  a  little  colour  and 
life  to  our  streets  ;  it  might  impress  our 
citizens — and,  let  us  hope,  the  ubiquitous 
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small  boy — with  the  idea  that  there  is 
some  authority  in  this  country  ;  that  law 
is  not  entirely  a  dead  letter  ;  and  it 
might  possibly  be  a  slight  check  upon 
rampant  lawlessness. 

Without  doubt,  if  the  average  citizen 
of  the  United  States  were  asked,  he  would 
affirm  that  South  America — and  he  takes 
no  trouble  to  hunt  up  geographical  lines 
— is  inhabited  by  a  semi-savage  race  of 
whites,  blacks,  and  half-breeds,  who  are 
in  a  backward  state  of  civilisation,  and 
who  are  filled  with  envy  and  all  unchar- 
itableness  toward  us  because  of  our 
wonderful  progress  and  advancement  ; 
while  the  truth  is  that  even  in  the  colony 
of  Dutch  Guiana  there  is  a  small  town 
with  a  cosmopolitanism  and  a  society 
that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  our 
largest  cities.  And,  stranger  still,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world  do 
not  consider  us  the  most  remarkable 
people  on  earth,  at  all. 

And  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  lack 
of  respect  for  her  own  country,  the 
writer  desires  to  say  that  she  believes 
the  better  classes  of  Americans  are  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  the  truest, 
bravest,  and  most  intelligent  ;  but  look- 
ing at  America — one  should  say  the 
United  States ;  we  rarely  realise  that 
America  means  more — we  are  forced  to 
^gard  our  country  as  that  younger  son 
of  the  family  of  nations — who  claims  to 
know  more  than  his  elder  brothers ; 
thinks  his  way  is  the  only  way  ;  states 
his  opinions  loudly  ;  talks  down  his 
elders,  feeling  and  betraying  a  self-con- 
fidence that  makes  the  experienced  ones 


smile  and  say,  **  Wait !"  And  this  young 
man,  as  he  advances  in  years  and  ac- 
quires knowledge,  will  discover  that  age 
and  experience  are,  after  all,  of  value  ; 
that  to  scorn  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  ignore  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
centuries  is  not  something  to  be  admir- 
ed, but  rather  a  sign  of  crass  ignorance, 
to  be  deplored  by  all  his  true  friends. 
And  one  may  also  venture  the  opinion, 
loving  well  the  country  typified,  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  younger  member  of  the 
family  of  nations,  that  this  young  man's 
best  days  will  come  after  somebody  has 
effectively  punched  his  head  for  him  ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  must  learn  wis- 
dom by  sad  experience. 

Yet  while  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
America  at  present  is  suffering  from 
provincialism,  nevertheless  in  making 
the  simile  comparing  this  great  country 
to  a  young  man  who  has  yet  many 
things  to  learn,  this  youth  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  promising  in  the  world, 
with  greater  prospects  and  a  better  out- 
look than  any, of  his  elder  brothers. 

Sincerely  believing  that  he  will  pull 
through  this  crucial  period,  in  spite  of 
the  many  blows  he  is  sure  to  encounter 
before  he  learns  that  he  might  pattern 
himself  with  advantage  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  his  elders,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  he  will  eventually  discover  that  to 
go  slowly,  learning  wisdom  as  he  goes, 
is  the  truest  progress,  and  will  inevi- 
tably result  in  putting  him  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  family. 

Caroline  M,  Beaumont, 


THE  AWAKENING. 

A  sun-shaft  flies  from  the  Day's  bent  bow 
And  stirs  the  motes  in  the  morning  air, 
It  sets  the  heel  of  the  Night  aglow, 
And  gilds  the  gloss 
Of  the  locks  that  toss 
Over  the  pillow,  white  and  fair. 

A  burst  of  day  with  a  touch  of  night. 

For  out  of  the  blue  of  the  counterpane. 
Her  eyes,  like  morning  stars,  burn  bright. 
A  baby  cry — 
A  gentle  sigh — 
The  soul  of  my  day  is  alive  again. 


John  Albert  Macy, 
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I  have  an  announcement  to  make  this 
month  of  universal  interest  to  lovers  of 
literature.  As  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Thackeray  left  injunctions  that  no  biog- 
raphy of  him  should  appear.  In  spite 
of  this,  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  story  of  his  life  have  been  published, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  peihaps 
the  charming  series  of  letters  to  his 
friend,  Mrs.  Brookfield.  His  accom- 
plished daughter,  Mrs.  Richmond  Rit- 
chie, has  written  in  various  forms  much 
about  her  father,  all  of  it,  it  need  hard- 
ly be  said,  in  exquisite  taste.  Notwith- 
standing many  offers  and  suggestions, 
she  has  hitherto  declined  to  prepare  a 
formal  biography,  but  I  understand  that 
now  she  has  seen  her  way  to  write  a 
series  of  introductions  to  her  father's 
novels,  which  will  be  prefixed  to  a  new 
issue  of  his  writings  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Company.  These  introduc- 
tions will  be  full  and  elaborate  ;  they 
will  contain  much  personal  as  well  as 
much  literary  information,  and  Mr. 
Thackeray's  letters  and  manuscripts 
will  be  freely  used  in  their  preparation. 
No  doubt  the  work  will  take  its  place  as 
the  final  and  standard  edition  of  the 
greatest  among  English  novelists. 

The  comparatively  long-continued 
and  immense  success  of  the  Scottish 
school  of  novelists  has  provoked  a  nat- 
ural impatience  ;  many  are  waiting  to 
see  their  day  pass  and  their  sales  dimin- 
ish, and  it  has  been  freely  said  that 
there  are  already  signs  of  this.  I  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  trace  them.  The 
subscription  to  Mr.  Crockett's  last  book. 
The  Gray  Man^  has  been  the  largest  ever 
made  for  any  story  of  his.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  expectations  of  his  ad- 
mirers will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
Gray  Man  seems  to  me  distinctly  the 
best  of  Mr.  Crockett's  books,  alike  in 
proportion,  in  interest,  and  in  style. 
Mr.  Crockett  sometimes  fails  in  laying 
hold  of  his  readers  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  The  Gray  Man,  as  in  most  of  his 
stories,  the  interest  is  much  stronger  at 
the  end  than  it  is  at  first  ;  yet  whoever 
begins  the  story  and  reads  a  few  pages 
is  likely  to  finish  it.  The  demand  for 
Mr.  Crockett's  books  is  as  great  as  ever, 
and  he  is  constantly  adding  to  his  al- 
ready very  numerous  engagements.     I 


am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  he 
has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  at 
least  seven  new  volumes  and  fifty  maga- 
zine stories.  His  next  story  will  com- 
mence in  the  Christian  IVorid  in  Jan- 
uary, and  he  has  made  a  fresh  engage- 
ment with  the  Graphic,  which  published 
The  Gray  Man.  Probably  no  serial  story 
has  been  so  widely  read  as  this.  The 
Graphic  syndicated  it  in  leading  provin- 
cial newspapers  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Not  content  with 
his  work  in  fiction,  Mr.  Crockett  medi- 
tates other  departures.  Then  the  sale 
of  Ian  Maclaren's  books  is  as  rapid  as 
ever,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  will 
not  be  found  that  Kate  Carnegie  presents 
the  best,  I  had  almost  said  the  only 
true  picture  of  Scottish  clerical  life  in 
the  language.  One  of  the  best  things 
he  has  wiitten  lately  is  a  sketch  entitled 
'*  Christmas  at  Drumtochty,"  which 
will  appear  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
The  Woman  at  Home.  I  understand  he 
is  to  use  this  in  his  readings  in  Ameiica. 
He  has  not  forsaken  his  theological 
studies,  and  is  preparing  a  volume  en- 
titled The  Theology  of  Grace,  which  will 
be  the  complement  of  The  Mind  of  the 
Master,  and  which  will  show  that  he  is 
more  orthodox  than  some  critics  have 
supposed.  The  sketches,  like  The  Mind 
of  the  Master,  will  be  published  first  in 
the  pages  of  The  Expositor.  Ian  Mac- 
laren's output  is  never  likely  to  be  very 
large,  as  he  is  engrossed  with  the  la- 
bours of  a  great  congregation.  Mr. 
Barrie  has  ready  for  publication  Senti- 
mefital  Tommy  and  Margaret  Ogilvy. 
About  these  books  I  will  only  say  that 
they  are  certain  greatly  to  enhance  his 
already  great  reputation,  and  to  put 
him  beyond  dispute  at  the  head  of  the 
younger  men  of  letters  in  this  country. 
I  venture  to  hope  that  American  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  latest  addition 
to  the  list  of  the  Scottish  school,  David 
Lyall,  whose  book.  The  Land  o'  the  Leal, 
will  appear  immediately.  David  Lyall 
makes  no  pretentions  to  the  artistic  and 
literary  power  of  some  of  his  compeers, 
but  his  book  is  a  very  faithful  picture 
of  Scottish  life  not  idealised  or  subli- 
mated in  any  great  degree.  David 
Lyall  also  shows  unmistakable  narrative 
power,  and  more  will  be  heard  of  him. 
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His  next  book  will  probably  be  entitled 
Scofs  Folk  in  London^  and  will  describe 
the  fortunes  of  some  Northern  emi- 
grants to  the  metropolis. 

Publishers  both  old  and  new  are  bid- 
ding eagerly  for  the  work  of  wi  iters 
who  are  sure  of  a  large  sale.  The  great- 
er publishing  firms  for  along  time  wait- 
ed until  they  were  approached,  and 
made  it  a  boast  that  they  never  solicited 
the  works  of  authors  who  were  already 
placed  with  other  firms.  There  is  now 
a  great  change;  authors  are  solicited 
on  all  sides,  although  the  two  oldest 
and  best  known  houses  in  London  have 
hitherto  stuck  to  their  ancient  practice. 
The  new  publishers  are  naturally  less 
scrupulous.  One  author,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  arranged  for  the  publication 
of  a  six-shilling  volume  of  short  stories 
at  a  royalty  of  two  shillings  per  copy, 
and  another  author  has  had  offered  him  a 
royalty  of  forty  percent,  on  a  book  pub- 
lished at  a  net  price.  It  is  not  pretend- 
ed that  any  profit  is  made  by  these 
transactions — in  fact,  a  loss  must  be  in- 
curred, but  it  is  thought  that  they  help 
to  draw  other  business  ;  this  I  should 
consider  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  among 
authors'  agents  that  an  English  pub- 
lisher cannot  get  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  royalty  on  a  six  shilling  book, 
and  work  the  book  well,  advertising  it 
liberally,  and  giving  it  every  chance  ; 
and  I  find  that  our  popular  authors, 
generally  speaking,  take  this  view. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  best 
judges  the  most  promising  among 
younger  writers  is  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
He  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  catching 
on  with  the  larger  public,  but  it  is 
thought  that  his  new  bicycling  stoiy, 
which  appeared  in  Mr.  Jeiome's  paper 
To-day^  will  greatly  enhance  his  position 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  appeals  to 
the  large  cycling  public,  and  is  said  to 
be,  in  addition,  a  work  of  real  literary 
art  with  a  touch  of  ideality.  Another 
writer  of  merit,  who  is  Mr.  Wells's 
closest  friend,  is  Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge, 
who  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one 
among  our  younger  writers  who  repro- 
duces easily  the  brisk,  cheerful  manner 
of  Dickens.  I  think  it  is  rather  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  is  pub- 
lishing many  little  books  and  collections 
of  short  stories.  These  things  fritter 
away  a  reputation,  but  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  young  literary  men  are 


tempted.  If  there  is  any  man  among 
us  who  could  do  a  continuation  of  The 
Pickwick  Papers^  it  is  Mr.  Pett  Ridge. 
Another  young  writer  on  whom  your 
readers  should  keep  their  eye  is  Miss 
Annie  E.  Holdsworth.  Miss  Holds- 
worth,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged on  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  paper, 
The  Woman  s  Signal.  She  was  obliged 
to  resign  this  position,  having  been  in 
very  bad  health  ;  happily  she  is  now  re- 
covering, and  she  has  written  the  story 
for  next  year's  Sunday  Magazine,  The 
Years  Which  the  Locusts  Have  Eaten^  her 
last  book,  attracted  great  attention 
from  some  of  the  best  judges,  and 
touched  with  remarkable  delicacy  oii 
some  painful  problems.  Miss  Holds- 
worth  should  have  a  future  before  her. 
Another  young  writer  from  whom  good 
work  may  be  expected  is  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dawson.  Mr.  Dawson  is  the  minister 
of  Highbuiy  Quadrant  Congregational 
Church,  the  pulpit  of  which  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  Dr.  Bevan,  who  at 
one  time  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Brick 
ChuFch  in  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  in  London, 
drawing  a  congregation  of  two  thousand 
persons.  He  is  busily  engaged  in  lit- 
erary work,  and  his  new  book.  The  Story 
of  Hannah^  is  admirably  and  in  many 
parts  brilliantly  written.  It  is  an  inti- 
mate study  of  the  village  life  of  Meth- 
odism. Mr.  Dawson  is  the  son  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  and  was  for  years  in 
the  Wesleyan  Church.  Another  writer 
of  Wesleyan  origin  is  Miss  Adeline  Ser- 
geant, one  of  our  most  industrious  and 
prolific  writers  of  fiction. 

Two  new  magazines  are  added  to  our 
already  long  list.  One  is  The  Temple 
Magazine^  edited  by  Mr.  Silas  K.  Hock- 
ing and  Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins.  The  idea  is 
to  produce  a  thoroughly  readable  Sun- 
day magazine  on  new  lines.  Our  Sun- 
day periodicals  are  ably  conducted,  but 
they  have  declined  into  the  ways  of 
modern  magao:ineism,  and  the  idea  of 
The  Temple  Magazine  is  to  produce  a 
kind  of  Sunday  Strand.  Mr.  Hocking 
is  a  novelist  of  wide  popularity,  particu- 
larly in  Lancashire,  vhere  he  was  for 
many  years  a  minister,  and  Mr.  Atkins 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  our  yciunger  editors. 
I  think  their  idea  a  very  good  one,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently realised — that  is,  there  is  some 
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want  of  originality  in  the  planning  of 
the  periodical  ;  but,  no  doubt,  experi- 
ence will  suggest  improvements.  An- 
other is  a  lady's  magazine,  The  Ladys 
Realm^  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that 
many  members  of  the  aiistocracy  are 
taking  much  interest  in  it  and  will  fur- 
nish contributions.  Among  other  names 
announced  are  those  of  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  and  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
Whether  readers  will  buy  a  magazine  be- 
cause the  contributors  have  titles  remains 
to  be  seen.  Of  course  the  enterprising 
publishers,  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  have  se- 
cured some  of  our  most  widely  read  au- 
thors in  addition  to  these,  among  them 
Marie  Corelli.  I  believe  the  original  idea 
was  that  the  magazine  should  be  edited 
by  Marie  Corelli  and  go  by  her  name, 
but  the  popular  novelist  declined. 


Miss  Corelli's  success  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena  at  present. 
While  old  and  able  writers  like  Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  com- 
mand comparatively  small  circulations, 
Miss  Corelli's  sales  are  always  up  to  fifty 
thousand  at  least.  She  has  signally 
failed  hitherto  to  get  the  good  will  of  the 
Clitics,  and  has  so  strongly  resented  the 
attacks  made  upon  her  that  now  her 
books  are  not  sent  to  the  papers  for  re- 
view. She  is,  however,  sufficiently  well 
advertised,  and  makes  frequent  and 
wrathful  appearances  in  the  columns 
devoted  by  the  newspapers  to  their  cor- 
respondents. 

W,  Robertson  NicolL 
London,  September  25,  1896. 
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The  reception  in  Paris  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia  arouses  in  France 
such  a  universal  interest,  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  have  its  literary  side.  The 
French  Academy  is  numerously  repre- 
sented among  those  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  welcoming  the  guests  of  France. 
First  at  the  gala  performance  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  we  have  a  compliment 
to  the  sovereigns  composed  by  Jules 
Clarctie,  and  recited  by  the  doyen  of 
the  celebrated  theatre,  the  tragedian 
Mounet  Sully.  Jules  Claretie,  who  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  the  manager 
of  the  Theatre  Fian9ais,  is  also,  as  is 
well  known,  one  of  the  Forty  Immor- 
tals !  Why,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  ; 
his  last  novel,  just  published,  Brichan- 
teaUy  Com/dien^  gives  no  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery, as  it  does  not  rise  above  the  very 
modest  level  of  his  previously  published 
works. 

Then  we  have  an  official  reception  by 
the  Acad6mie  Frangaise  as  a  body. 
The  Academy  showed  remarkable  tact 
in  the  selection  of  its  officers  for  the 
month.  They  are  Ernest  Legouv6,  as 
director  (the  traditional  title  of  the 
Academy's  president),  and  the  Viscount 
Eugene  Melchior  de  Vogu6  as  chancel- 
lor or  secretary.  In  choosing  Ernest 
Legouv6  the  Academy,  which  is  the  old- 
est living  State  institution  in  France, 
evidently  was  attracted  by  the  age  of 


its  venerable  doyen.  The  author  of 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur^  who  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  was  born  in  rSoy,  and  is  conse- 
quently now  eighty-nine  years  old.  We 
may  remark  that  in  this  respect  France 
is  to-day  decidedly  poorer  in  old  re- 
markable men  than  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Thiers,  Mignet, 
Guizot,  R6musat,  Victor  Hugo,  Du- 
faure,  and  several  others  all  died  when 
over  eighty  years  old,  and  they  all  died 
between  1873  and  1885.  Chevreul,  who 
reached  one  hundred  and  three  years, 
followed  them  in  r889.  Now  that  Bar- 
th61emy  Saint-Hilaire  and  Jules  Simon 
are  also  dead,  Ernest  Legouv6  remains 
the  only  notable  octogenarian  among 
Frenchmen  of  letters,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  very  old  man  among  the 
great  ones  in  the  worlds  of  art,  science, 
politics,  etc.  Max  Nordau  would  surely 
cry  out.  Degeneration  !  And  who 
knows  ? 

The  selection  of  M.  de  Vogu6  as  chan- 
cellor was  due  to  altogther  different  con- 
siderations. Even  to  day,  after  seveial 
years  of  literary  activity  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  neo-Catholic  movement, 
M.  de  Vogu6's  chief  claim  to  distinction 
rests  on  his  having  been  in  France,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  Europe,  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  Russian  novel.  He  is  be- 
sides connected  with  Russia  bv  his  mar- 
riage,  as  his  wife  is  the  sister  of  General 
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Annenkof,  the  energetic  promoter  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Railway. 

Frangois  Copp6e,  who  was  selected  as 
the  poet  of  the  day,  is  iK)t  an  octogena- 
rian, and  has  no  special  connection  with 
Russia  ;  but  he  is  still,  among  the 
poets  (^)  of  the  Academy,  the  one  who 
could  best  be  entiusted  with  the  task  of 
writing  to  order  a  pihe  de  circonstance. 
The  choice  lay  between  him  and  Henri 
de  Bornier,  who  cannot  be  compared 
with  him.  Besides  the  reception  was  con- 
ceived as  an  essentially  Parisian  affair, 
and  Copp6e  is  undeniably  of  all  the 
membeis  of  the  Academy  the  one  who 
is  most  completely  identified  with  Paris. 
With  true  Parisian  galanterie  he  decided 
to  address  the  Empress  and  not  the  Em- 
peror. Did  he  remember,  though,  when 
he  so  decided,  that  the  Empress  is  by 
birth  a  German  } 

It  is  fortunate  that  Nicholas  II.  is  a 
good  French  scholar,  as  was  shown  by  his 
answering  in  French  the  Emperor  Wil- 
helm's  German  toast  ;  thus  no  one  had 
to  fear  that  the  same  thing  would  hap- 
pen to  him  as  happened  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who,  in  a  similar  circumstance,  most 
loudly  applauded  the  passages  in  which 
he  was  personally  eulogised.  He  had 
not  understood  a  word  of  what  was  said, 
and  therefore  had  looked  toward  the 
one  man  in  the  audience  whom  he  knew 
best,  and  had  applauded  whenever  he 
saw  his  friend  applaud,  with  the  ludi- 
crous result  above  stated. 

The  attendance  of  the  visitors  after 
the  set  speeches  during  the  regular  sit- 
ting, devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  dictionary,  is  always 
a  part  of  the  piogramme  at  the  French 
Academy.  An  interesting  word  to  dis- 
cuss on  the  occasion  would  have  been 
the  word  consolider^  especially  if  the 
Academy  had  been  willing  to  admit  the 
new  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Sarcey 
not  very  long  ago — viz.,  to  drain  numer- 
ous glasses  of  champagne  in  order  to  con- 
solidate the  Franco-Russian  Alliance. 

There  is  another  literary,  but  very  far 
from  academic  side,  to  the  reception  ; 
it  consists  of  the  popular  chansons  com- 
posed for  the  occasion.  But,  by  the 
way,  why  should  the  Parisians  not  have 
resuscitated  for  the  occasion  a  chanson 
that  was  a  few  years  ago  heard  in  every 
street  ? 

••  Le  voiU.  |i 

Nicolas,  ' 

Ah  !  Ah  !  Ah  !" 


Perhaps  it  was  considered  just  a  trifle 
too  familiar,  so  they  determined  to  have 
new  chansons  written,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  less  than  five  hundred  have  been 
composed  and  placed  on  the  market. 
They  can  hardly  be  called  masterpieces. 
One  of  the  best  (what  must  the  other 
ones  be  ?)  is  a  kind  of  idyl,  Frafuilloti' 
nette  et  Nicolas.  Francillonnette  is  the 
Fiench  Republic,  she  is  wooed  by  two 
lovers,  and  this  is  what  happens  : 


II 


Le  premier  s'appelait  Guillaume, 
Avait  tout  c'qui  vous  empaume  ; 
Le  s'cond  etait  un  fier  gars, 
C'etait  le  beau  Nicolas. 

L'amoureux  que  Francillonnette 
A  choisi,  c'est  I 'beau  Nicolas, 

Ah!    Ah! 
Elle  ne  sera  plus  seulette. 
Car  Nicolas  la  d^fendra, 
Car  Nicolas  s'ra  li. 
Viv'  Nicolas  !'* 


The  little  town  of  Alais,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Gard,  broke  the  record  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  the  unveiling  of 
statues — three  in  one  day  ! — those  of 
Pasteur,  Florian,  and  a  certain  Abb6 
Sauvage.  Pasteur,  although  a  memberof 
the  Academy,  was  hardly  a  literary  char- 
acter, and  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  Abb6  Sauvage,  although  claimed 
by  the  Felibres  as  one  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  he  is  remembered  almost  solely 
as  the  author  of  the  best  work  on  the 
raising  of  silk  worms.  But  what  lover 
of  French  literature  does  not  know 
Florian,  le  Marquis  de  Florian,  the  ami- 
able husband  of  Voltaire's  niece,  the 
author  of  quaint  fables,  of  Gonzaloe  de 
Cordon f^  of  the  best  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  idyls,  EstelU  et  N^morin^  for 
Paul  et  Virginie  already  belong  to  the 
literature  of  passion,  and  finally  of  de- 
liciously  awkward  little  plays  on  the 
celebrated  Arlecchino  of  Bergama  ? 

At  another  end  of  France  an  insci  ip- 
tion  was  unveiled  which  is,  we  think, 
the  first  homage  of  the  kind  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Ernest  Renan.  His  native 
town,  Treguier,  in  Brittany,  placed  on 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : 

**  Ernest  Renan, 

de  TAcaddmie  Fran^aise, 

Administrateur  du  College  de  France, 

ancien  eleve  du  College  de  Treguier, 

est  ne  dans  cette  maison 

le  28  fevrier, 

1828." 

Below  the  inscription  is  seen  an  ad- 
mirable medalion  of  Renan  by  Chaplain, 
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During  the  ceremony,  which  took  place 
on  September  24th,  the  great  writer's 
son,  ^ry  Renan,  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress of  thanks,  in  which  was  clearly 
expressed  the  desire  of  soon  seeing  a 
statue  of  Ernest  Renan  on  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  Tr6guier. 

A  new  brotherly  couple  now  will 
claim  the  attention  of  French  novel 
readers.  M.  Victor  Margueritte,  lieu- 
tenant of  dragoons,  has  just  resigned 
his  commission  and  becomes  his  brother 
Paul's  literary  associate.  The  signature 
of  J.  H.  Rosny,  as  is  well  known,  is  also 
a  joint  signature,  and  the  Goncourts 
are  not  quite  forgotten.  And  there  was, 
years  ago,  the  celebrated  signature 
Erckmann-Chatrian.  What  would  La 
Bruy^re  sa3%  who  claimed  that  no  mas- 
terpiece of  the  mind  can  be  the  work  of 
more  than  one  man  ?  Perhaps  he  would 
maintain  that  his  statement  needed  no 
better  support  than  is  provided  by  the 
history  of  the  associations  just  men- 
tioned ;  that  Jtefi^e  Afauperiiiy  Germinie 
Lacerteux^  Rosny 's  Bilateral ^  though  un- 
doubtedly interesting  productions,  can- 
not be  called  des  chefs  cCceuvre  de  I' esprit^ 
like  Madame  Bavary^  for  instance. 

An  interesting  literary  event  is  the 
completion  of  Testard's  admirable  and 
costly  edition  of  Moliere's  works.  The 
last  instalment,  just  published,  contains 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire^  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  T.  de  Wysewa,  Bruneti^re's 
many-sided  but  perhaps  too  prolific  sec- 
retary, and  illustrations  by  Maurice  Le- 
loir.  It  has  taken  about  fifteen  years 
to  biing  to  its  conclusion  this  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  bookmaking  ;  neither  its 
original  editor,  Anatole  de  Montaiglon, 
nor  its  original  publisher,  6mile  Tes- 
tard,  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  fin- 
ished.    Sic  vos  non  vobis  once  more. 

Another  death  attracted  attention  dur- 
ing the  month,  that  of  L6on  Vanier,  the 
publisher  of  most  of  the  works  of  the 


symbolists  and  decadents.  He  was  to 
them  almost  all  that  Renduel  was  to 
the  Romanticists  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago.  And  he  did  not  lose  money  with 
them,  although  their  works  never  sold 
extensively.  He  managed  the  thing 
very  cleverly.  He  knew  that  although 
the  purchasers  of  Verlaine's,  Mallarm6's, 
and  Mor6as*s  works,  not  to  speak  of 
Ren«^  Ghil  and  others,  could  not  be  very 
many,  those  who  like  that  kind  of  poetry 
were  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for 
the  works  of  their  favourite  authors. 
So  he  published  them  only  in  very  thin 
volumes,  of  about  sixty  to  one  hundred 
pages,  and  in  a  very  simple  style  (we 
mean  so  far  as  paper  and  typography 
were  concerned),  and  sold  them  for  the 
same  price  as  the  usual  four  hundred- 
page  volume.  Thus  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  profit  on  even  very  small 
sales,  and  everybody  was  happy. 

The  Thursday  matinees  of  the  Paris 
Odeon  are  of  a  sufficiently  literary  char- 
acter to  deserve  being  noticed  in  The 
Bookman.  The  performances  in  1896- 
97  will  be  divided  in  three  series  :  first, 
six  Greek  and  Latin  plays,  the  most 
notable  being  iEschylus'  Pcrsce^  Sopho- 
cles' PhilocUtes^  Aristophanes'  Flutus^ 
and  Terence's  Phormio ;  second,  ^x^ 
French  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury plays,  not  all  selected  ;  third,  fiwe 
foreign  plays,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Philaster^  Carlo  Gozzi's  Turandot^  Schil- 
ler^'s  Don  Carlos^  etc.  Of  course  Shake- 
speare's masterpieces  are  not  included, 
because  they  are  now  constantly  on  the 
boards,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  man- 
agers to  give  to  their  special  public  only 
what  cannot  be  got  elsewhere.  The  ex- 
planatory lectures  will  be  given  by  Sar- 
cey,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Henry  Becque,  and 
others. 

Alfred  Manihe 
10  Rue  d'Islv,  Paris. 


BROWNING. 

As  when  amid  some  vast  orchestral  din 

The  organ's  deep  majestic  sound  is  heard  ; 

So  doth  thy  voice  with  Life's  great  mystery  stirred. 
Sweep  o'er  the  strife  of  flute  and  violin. 

Robert  Ad^er  Bowcn, 
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A  NOVEL  OF  MYSTICISM.* 

What  is  the  psychological  secret  of 
the  mysterious  connection  that  exists 
between  religious  desire  in  man  and 
the  desire  that  is  sensuous  and  even 
sensual  ?  That  there  is  some  such  re- 
lation it  is  impossible  to  doubt  when 
we  look  into  the  records  alike  of  litera- 
ture and  of  life.  Let  one  turn  to  the 
confessions  of  Saint  Augustine,  the 
loftiest  and  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fa- 
thers, and  read  the  appalling  chronicle  of 
those  wallowings  in  sin,  through  which 
he  ultimately  passed  to  the  saintly  life 
that  still  shines  with  undimmed  purity 
down  the  path  o(  human  effort.  Let 
one  also  call  to  mind  the  strangely  dual 
life  of  Paul  Verlaine,  who  so  often  sat 
down,  reeking  with  the  odours  of  the 
foulest  of  Parisian  gargoteSy  to  pour  out 
in  verse  of  almost  superhuman  sweet- 
ness the  aspirations  of  a  soul  profoundly 
touched  with  religious  yearning.  Nor 
is  it  without  a  deep  significance  that  in 
ancient  times  the  worship  of  the  gods 
was  often  blended  with  rites  of  inde- 
scribable eroticism,  and  that  in  all  ages 
the  vocabulary  of  religious  exaltation  is 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  human 
passion.  The  Song  of  Songs,  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  is,  to  be  sure,  no  longer 
viewed  as  a  sacred  allegory  ;  yet  it  was 
for  many  centuries  so  regarded,  and  the 
sternest  and  most  ascetic  Puritan  was 
not  revolted  by  the  thought  that  its 
amorous  imagery  was  meant  to  voice  a 
spiritual  sentiment.  To  take  a  very 
modern  instance,  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  one  of  the  most  widely  popular  of 
evangelical  hymns  was  criticised,  and  not 
quite  unreasonably,  because  its  language 
was  too  emphatically  suggestive  of  mere 
sexual  desire.  It  may  be,  in  fact,  that 
there  is  something  typical  and  signifi- 
cant in  the  legend  of  Saint  Anthony, 
one  of  the  holiest  of  anchorites,  whose 
chief  temptation  was  that  which  filled 
his  cell  with  visions  of  fair  women. 

The  subject  is,  perhaps,  a  little  dan- 
gerous, and  we  shall  not  here  pursue  it 
any  further  ;  yet  it  is  quite  irresistibly 
suggested  by  the  volume  which  now  lies 

*  En  Route.  By  J.  K.  Huysmans  :  translated 
by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  TrUbner  &  Co.     6s. 


before  us,  and  which  we  are  inclined  to 
think  not  only  the  greatest  novel  of  the 
day,  but  one  of  the  most  important,  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  characteristic, 
books  of  our  quarter  of  the  century.  It 
seems  to  us  incredible  that  no  publisher 
as  yet  has  chosen  to  reprint  it  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  in  this  country,  and 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  no  copy  of 
it  has  as  yet  been  offered  here  for  sale. 

Until  its  author,  M.  Huysmans,  wrote 
it,  his  name  suggested  to  the  readers  of 
French  literature  nothing  more  than 
naturalistic  fiction  of  the  rankest  and 
most  brutal  type — fiction  that  surpassed 
the  most  typical  work  of  Zola  in  the 
frankness  of  its  physiology  and  the 
shamelessness  of  its  indecency.  With 
A  RebourSy  which  appeared  in  1885,  this 
Flemish  Frenchman  reached  a  sort  of 
morbid  climax  both  in  subject  and  in 
treatment,  and  because  of  this  Herr  Nor- 
dau  chose  him  out  as  embodying  the 
quintessence  of  moral  and  literary  de- 
generacy. Yet  it  seemed  to  us  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  that  in  A  Rebours  there 
was  to  be  detected  a  new  and  striking 
note,  an  indication  of  new  currents  of 
tendency,  a  drift  away  from  merely 
physical  analysis,  a  reaching  out  toward 
something  which,  if  not  ethically  higher, 
was  at  any  rate  more  subtle  and  more 
psychologically  interesting.  The  later 
works  of  M.  Huysmans  have  made  it 
plain  that  this  assumption  was  a  true 
one  ;  and  since  L^  Bas  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  this  latest  work,  the  true 
significance  of  the  change  is  very  clear 
Taking  these  three  novels  together,  one 
may  rightly  view  them  as  embodying  a 
single  purpose — a  purpose  of  which  per- 
haps and  probably  the  writer  was  him- 
self not  always  fully  conscious,  but 
which,  as  his  task  proceeded,  fully  seized 
upon  his  intellect  and  was,  no  doubt, 
developed  with  the  simultaneous  devel- 
opment of  his  own  experience. 

For  it  is  permissible  to  think  that  in 
setting  before  us  the  evolution  of  a  true 
degenerate,  M.  Huysmans  has  been 
writing  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  auto- 
biography. Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  to  be 
sure,  in  his  admirable  introduction  to 
the  book,  declares  that  such  an  asser- 
tion is  both  impertinent  and  unneces- 
sary ;  but  even  he  avoids  a  flat  denial 
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of  its  truth.  Whether  it  be  impertinent 
or  not,  it  will  occur  with  great  force  to 
every  one  who  knows  the  story  of  M. 
Huysmans*  life  and  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  work  ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  hypothesis  is  one  which  the  au- 
thor would  himself  resent.  It  seems, 
indeed,  impossible  that  the  strange 
things  set  forth  in  A  Rebours  could  have 
been  imagined  by  a  person  whose  own 
life  had  been  free  from  any  such  experi- 
ence, or  that  the  intensity  of  feeling 
that  marks  the  strongest  chapters  of  En 
Route  could  be  merely  the  tour  de  force 
of  a  clever  writer.  We  shall  not  there- 
fore be  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  we 
have  now  before  us  the  record  of  a 
searching  self-analysis,  however  much 
the  superficial  incidents  of  the  story  be 
altered  from  the  actual  facts.  This 
must  be  boine  in  mind,  for  the  books 
that  form  a  sort  of  series  refer  ostensi- 
bly to  different  persons  ;  yet  it  is,  in 
reality,  but  one  single  experience  that 
M.  Huysmans  is  relating.  For  whether 
the  protagonist  be  spoken  of  as  Des  Es- 
seintes  in  A  Rebours  or  as  Durtal  in  En 
Route ^  the  change  of  name  implies  no 
change  in  personality,  nor  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  psychological  and  moral 
problem  that  is  piesented  for  our  con- 
templation. 

The  story  itself  is  the  narrative  of  a 
man  who  has  deliberately  cultivated 
sensation  to  the  point  where  it  has 
touched  the  very  extreme  of  enervation, 
and  who  in  this  persistent  quest  has  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  physical 
pleasure,  until  at  last  the  morbid  and 
the  abnormal  have  reached  the  narrow 
line  that  marks  the  verge  of  sanity. 
This  phase  is  set  before  us  in  A  Rebours^ 
perhaps  the  strongest  effort  of  perverse 
imagination  that  literature  can  show. 
Here  we  find  the  degenerate  already 
sated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh, 
jaded  and  fatigued,  yet  seeking  still  for 
something  to  excite  at  least  a  momen- 
tary interest,  and  endeavouring  to  find 
it  in  the  piquancy  of  a  life  in  which 
everything  shall  be  utterly  abnormal, 
in  which  all  the  modes  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  existence  shall  be 
consistently  reversed.  He  therefore 
creates  for  himself  a  honie  apart  from 
any  possible  contact  with  other  men 
where  in  every  possible  way  he  follows 
out  the  cult  of  the  artificial  as  being  the 
supreme  attainment  of  human  genius. 
He  is  served  by  unseen  attendants,  who 


avoid  entering  his  presence.  He  never 
quits  his  home.  He  sleeps,  when  his 
insomnia  permits  it,  by  day,  and  prowls 
about  his  habitation  in  the  hours  when 
other  men  are  sleeping.  His  living- 
rooms  are  enclosed  one  within  another, 
with  holes  that  admit  an  artificial  light 
through  glass  receptacles  filled  with 
water  coloured  by  essences  to  a  mud- 
dy yellow,  and  containing  mechanical 
fish  that  pass  slowly  back  and  forth 
through  clusters  of  sham  sea- weed. 
The  chamber  is  impregnated  with  the 
smell  of  tar  and  decorated  with  crude 
lithographs  of  ships  and  seascapes.  In 
this  strange  place  he  amuses  himself 
with  experimenting  in  the  theories  of 
Symbolism,  translating  each  of  the 
senses  into  terms  of  another.  Wishing 
to  hear  music,  he  summons  its  sensations 
by  drinking  diops  of  curious  liqueurs, 
whose  effect  upon  the  taste  causes  in  his 
mind  the  sensations  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  different  instruments  of 
music — dry  cura9oa  recalling  the  clario- 
net, gin  and  whiskey  the  trombone,  ani- 
sette the  flute,  and  Chios-raki  and  mas- 
tic the  cymbal  and  the  kettledrum. 
When  he  longs  for  the  effect  produced 
by  pictures,  he  obtains  it  through  his 
sense  of  smell,  mixing  together  the  per- 
fumes that  bring  up  before  his  de- 
praved imagination  landscapes  or  city 
scenes,  the  dressing-room  of  the  theatre, 
or  the  surgeon's  clinic  where  ulcers  and 
festering  wounds  attract  his  thought. 
His  morbid  ingenuity  evokes  from  every 
scent  an  optical  sensation,  from  the 
smell  of  stephanotis  and  ayapana  to 
that  of  ordure  and  of  human  sweat. 
When  he  eats,  and  before  his  body  re- 
volts from  the  abnormality  of  his  tastes, 
he  dines  on  buttered  roast  beef  dipped 
in  tea.  We  need  not  recall  to  our  read- 
ers the  further  details  of  this  phase  of 
his  development.  On  the  face  of  it 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  tale 
but  what  is  morbid  and  delirious,  and 
to  a  healthv  mind  both  hideous  and  re- 
volting.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  said, 
one  can  here  detect  a  subtle  note  that  is 
not  found  in  Marthe  or  Saurs  Vatard. 
The  cult  of  the  purely  physical  has 
ceased  to  satisfy,  and  there  is  a  vaguely 
outlined  longing  for  something  intangi- 
ble that  the  flesh  alone  can  not  allay. 

In  Lh  BaSy  the  second  novel  of  the 
series,  this  longing  has  taken  a  more 
definite  form.  We  see  a  quite  distinctly 
formulated  interest  in  the  spiritual,  or 
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at  least  the  supernatural.  Mere  ani- 
malism retires  into  the  background  of 
the  mental  picture,  though  it  still  exists 
as  a  discordant  and  disturbing  element. 
The  degenerate  hero  of  the  book  has 
turned  his  mind  toward  the  phenomena 
of  the  religious  sentiment  as  a  spheie 
neglected  heretofore  and  perhaps  quite 
capable  of  affording  new  sensations. 
Yet,  as  before  in  other  things  he  utterly 
reversed  all  normal  notions,  so  in  this 
new  quest  his  impulses  are  inspired  by 
perversity.  He  approaches  religion 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  contemner. 
Where  a  normal  sinner  would  seek 
the  influence  of  prayer  and  worship, 
Durtal  enrolls  himself  among  those  fear- 
ful creatures  who  embrace  the  cult  of 
Satanism.  These  singular  rites,  as  one 
tradition  tells  us,  were  brought  to  West- 
ern Europe  from  the  Kast  by  the 
Knights  Templar  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  were  finally  at  least  the 
pretext  for  the  dissolution  of  that  fa- 
mous Order.  As  many  know,  the  cult 
survives  in  France,  and  has  not  been 
unknown  in  England  during  the  past 
hundred  yeais  ;  for  students  of  literary 
history  will  remember  how  it  found  a 
devotee  in  Lord  le  Despencer,  who 
practised  it  with  men  like  Wilkes  and 
Byron  and  Paul  Whitehead  at  Medmen- 
ham  in  the  old  Cistercian  abbey.  Dur- 
tal is  led  by  the  influence  of  one  Ma- 
dame Chantelouve,  a  diabolic  creature, 
to  join  in  the  frightful  practices  of  the 
Satanists.  He  is  present  at  a  Black 
Mass,  where  blasphemy  supplants  the 
Litany,  where  prayer  is  mocked  by  curs- 
ing, and  where  images  of  the  Devil  and 
his  angels  take  the  place  of  God  and  of 
the  saints.  By  Madame  Chantelouve 
he  is  luied  into  various  acts  of  sacrilege, 
some  of  them  involuntary  ;  and  thus  he 
seems  to  have  sunk  to  an  even  lower 
depth  than  when  he  lived  the  fiankly 
pagan  life  of  an  eccentiic  decadent. 
Yet  one  feels  in  laying  down  the  book 
that  the  end  is  not  yet  ;  that  Durtal  is 
still  groping  in  the  darkness,  and  that 
the  very  violence  and  outrageousness  of 
his  impulses  may  lead  him  at  last  into  a 
reaction  against  the  physical  and  moral 
disease  that  vexes  him. 

In  En  Route  we  find  a  striking  con- 
trast at  the  very  outset.  Durtal  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  already  weaned,  in  spirit 
at  least,  from  the  life  that  he  has  led 
so  long.  He  is  shown  as  one  who  has 
accepted  in  the  fullest  sense  the  faith  of 


the  Catholic  Church.  The  processes  of 
his  conversion  are  not  detailed,  but  they 
may  be  inferred  from  what  is  told  us  in 
the  opening  chapter.  Led  on  by  curi- 
osity, and  perhaps  by  a  desire  for  new 
experiences,  he  began  to  study  the  mani- 
festations of  the  religious  sentiment, 
and  at  once  his  mind  and  imagination 
alike  were  seized  and  held  fast  by  the 
artistic  side  of  the  Roman  ritual.  He 
began  to  study  the  inner  history  of  the 
Church,  the  lives  of  saints,  and  the  story 
of  passionate  devotion  which  those  lives 
have  illustrated.  He  steeped  himself  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
sought  out  those  sanctuaries  where  that 
spirit  still  finds  its  manifestations  apart 
from  the  sordidness  of  modern  life.  The 
stately  Gregorian  music,  the  childlike 
yet  affecting  forms  of  mediaeval  art,  the 
ancient  churches  whose  chapels  are 
dimmed  by  the  smoke  of  innumerable 
censers,  and  impregnated  with  the 
odour  of  extinguished  tapers  and  of 
burning  incense  excited  in  him  inde- 
scribable emotions. 

•'  Among  these  [churches]  St  S^verin  seemed 
to  Durtal  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most  cer- 
tain. He  felt  at  home  there  ;  he  believed  that 
if  he  could  ever  pray  in  earnest,  he  could  do  it 
in  that  church  ;  and  he  said  to  himself  that 
therein  lived  the  spirit  of  the  fabric.  It  is  im- 
possible but  that  the  burning  prayers,  the  hope- 
less sobs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  not  forever 
impregnated  the  pillars  and  stained  the  walls  ; 
it  IS  impossible  but  that  the  vine  of  sorrows 
whence  of  old  the  saints  gathered  warm  clus- 
ters of  tears,  has  not  preserved  from  those  won- 
derful days  emanations  which  sustain,  a  breath 
which  still  awakes  a  shame  of  sin  and  the  gift 
of  tears." 

He  enters  into  the  dim  aisles  of  a  vast 
cathedral  and  listens  to  the  magnificent 
music  that  the  distant  choir  sing.  The 
passage  is  a  striking  one  : 

"  Durtal  sat  down  again.  The  sweetness  of 
his  solitude  was  enhaiiced  by  the  aromatic  per- 
fume of  wax,  and  the  memories,  now  faint,  of 
incense,  but  it  was  suddenly  broken.  As  the 
first  chords  crashed  on  the  organ  Durtal  recog- 
nised the  Dies  Ira^  that  despairing  hymn  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  instinctively  he  bowed  his 
head  and  listened. 

**  This  was  no  more,  as  in  the  De  Prof u  ml  is  ^ 
a  humble  supplication,  a  suffering  which  be- 
lieves it  has  been  heard,  and  discerns  a  path  of 
light  to  guide  it  in  the  darkness,  no  longer  the 
prayer  which  has  hope  enough  not  to  tremble  ; 
It  was  the  cry  of  absolute  desolation  and  terror. 
And,  indeed,  the  wrath  divine  breathed  tem- 
pestuously through  these  stanzas.  They  seemed 
addressed  less  to  the  God  of  Mercy,  to  the  Son 
who  listens  to  prayer,  than  to  the  inflexible 
Father,  to  Him  whom  the  Old  Testament  shows 
US,  overcome  with  anger,  scarcely  appeased  by 
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the  smoke  of  the  pyres  and  the  inconceivable 
attractions  of  burnt-offerings.  In  this  chant  it 
asserted  itself  still  more  savagely,  for  it  threat- 
ened to  strike  the  waters,  and  break  in  pieces 
the  mountains,  and  to  rend  asunder  the  depths 
of  heaven  by  thunder-bolts.  And  the  earth, 
alarmed,  cried  out  in  fear. 

•*  A  crystalline  voice,  a  clear  child's  voice, 
proclaimed  in  the  nave  the  tidings  of  these 
cataclysms,  and  after  this  the  choir  chanted 
new  strophes  wherein  the  implacable  judge 
came  w^ith  shattering  blare  of  trumpet,  to  purify 
by  fire  the  rottenness  of  the  world. 

••  Then,  in  its  turn,  a  bass,  deep  as  a  vault, 
as  though  issuing  from  the  crypt,  accentuated 
the  horror  of  these  prophecies,  made  these 
threats  more  overwhelming  ;  and  after  a  short 
strain  by  the  choir,  an  alto  repeated  them  in 
still  more  detail.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  awful 
poem  had  exhausted  the  enumeration  of  chas 
tisement  and  suffering,  in  shrill  tones — the  fal- 
setto of  a  little  boy — the  name  of  Jesus  went 
by,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  the  thunder- 
cloud, the  panting  universe  cried  for  pardon, 
recalling,  by  all  the  voices  of  the  choir,  the  in- 
finite mercies  of  the  Saviour,  and  His  pardon , 
? leading  with  Him  for  absolution,  as  formerly 
le  had  spared  the  penitent  thief  and  the  Mag- 
dalen. But  in  the  same  despairing  and  head- 
strong melody  the  tempest  raged  again ,  drowned 
with  its  waves  the  half-seen  shores  of  heaven, 
and  the  solos  continued,  discouraged,  interrupt- 
ed by  the  recurrent  weeping  of  the  choir,  giv- 
ing, with  the  diversity  of  voices,  a  body  to  the 
special  conditions  of  shame,  the  particular  states 
of  fear,  the  different  ages  of  tears. 

**  At  last,  when  still  mixed  and  blended,  these 
voices  had  borne  away  on  the  great  waters  of 
the  organ  all  the  wreckage  of  human  sorrows, 
all  the  buoys  of  prayers  and  tears,  they  fell  ex- 
hausted, paralysed  oy  terror,  wailing  and  sigh- 
ing like  a  child  who  nides  its  face,  stammering 
Dona  eis  ret^uiem^  they  ended,  worn  out,  in  an 
Amen  so  plaintive,  that  it  died  away  in  a  breath 
above  the  sobbing  of  the  organ. 

•*  Wnat  man  could  have  imagined  such  de- 
spair or  dreamed  of  such  disasters  ?  And  Dur- 
tal  made  answer  to  himself,  '  No  man.'  *' 

In  fact,  Duital  was  brought  back  to 
religion  by  his  love  for  ait ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  countless  worshippers  who 
knelt  day  after  day  before  the  crucifix 
shook  to  the  depths  his  tainted  soul. 
He  believed,  and  his  whole  being  cried 
out  for  a  refuge  from  his  disgust  with 
life,  his  infinite  weariness  of  self.  But 
as  yet  he  had  faith  alone.  He  could 
not  pray  ;  he  could  not  even  master  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh  that  kept  as- 
sailing him  with  even  greater  strength 
than  heretofore.  He  sinned  and  sinned 
again,  even  while  his  mind  was  full  of 
these  new  emotions.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment he  fell  under  the  influence  of  a 
priest,  a  shrewd,  kindly  man,  of  vast 
experience,  cultivated,  and  a  keen  judge 
of  human  nature.  Him  Durtal  consults, 
not  as  a  priest  so  much  as  a  sympathetic 


friend  ;  and  little  by  little  he  yields  to 
the  kindly  influence  of  the  shrewd  old 
Abbe.  With  infinite  tact  and  delicate 
finesse,  the  Abbe  leads  him  on  to  take 
an  interest  in  those  Orders  in  the  Church 
that  are  purely  contemplative — the  Cis- 
tercians and  the  Trappists.  Little  by 
little,  Durtal's  imagination  is  fired  by 
the  thought  of  a  life  of  such  pure  devo- 
tion, until  at  last  the  Abbe  G^vresin 
suggests  that  he  spend  a  short  time  as  a 
*'  retreatant"  in  the  Trappist  monasteiy 
of  Notre  Dame  de  TAtre,  shut  out  from 
the  world,  and  surrounded  bv  the  influ- 
ence  and  example  of  those  monks  who 
approach  in  their  lives  the  nearest  to 
complete  self-abnegation.  Durtal  is 
startled  at  the  thought.  He  asks  ques- 
tions as  to  the  lestraints  that  are  im- 
posed upon  a  layman  who  enters  even 
for  a  week  a  monastery  such  as  this. 
His  first  objections  are  singular  in  their 
modernness.  He  is  fond  of  cigarettes, 
and  cannot  think  of  giving  up  tobacco. 
He  hates  oily  cookery,  and  he  cannot 
digest  milk  in  any  form.  But  the  no- 
tion of  becoming  a  retieatant  fascinates 
him.  He  reflects  and  hesitates.  It  oc- 
curs to  him  that  he  can  perhaps  find 
some  way  of  smoking  cigarettes  by 
stealth  in  the  woods  about  the  monas- 
tery. He  thinks  that  he  can  stand  the 
cooking.  At  last,  after  days  of  internal 
conflict,  he  decides  to  go,  and  makes  a 
prayer — a  most  curious  prayer. 

"  Take  count  of  this.  O  Lord  :  I  know  by 
experience  that  when  I  am  ill-fed,  I  have  neu- 
ralgia. Humanly,  logically  speaking.  I  am  cer- 
tain to  be  horribly  ill  at  Notre  Dame  de  I'Atre  ; 
nevertheless,  if  1  can  get  about  at  all,  the  day 
after  to-morrow  I  will  go  all  the  same.  In  de- 
fault of  love,  this  is  the  only  proof  I  can  give 
that  I  desire  Thee,  that  I  truly  hope  and  be- 
lieve in  Thee  ;  but  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  aid  me." 

The  same  odd  mixture  of  modernity 
and  mediajvalism  is  seen  throughout. 
Durtal,  with  his  mind  filled  by  thoughts 
of  St.  Magdalen  of  Pazzi  and  Bonaven- 
tura  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  stufl's 
his  valise  with  pink  packages  of  cigar- 
ettes, and  Menier's  sweet  chocolate,  and 
antipyrine,  and  sets  out  for  the  monas- 
tery from  the  Gare  du  Nord.  We  can- 
not spare  the  space  for  even  the  briefest 
recapitulation  of  his  experiences  there, 
which  Huysmans  tells  with  minute  de- 
tail and  the  most  singular  frankness. 
His  life  as  a  retreatant,  his  spiritual 
struggles,  his  mental  battles  with  un- 
belief, his  victories  and  his  defeats,  are 
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vivid  in  their  realism  One  feels  that 
this  is  just  what  would  be  the  experi- 
ence of  a  modern,  only  half-weaned 
from  a  loose  and  lawless  life,  suddenly 
plunged  into  an  atmosphere  of  the  strict- 
est mediaevallsm.  This  life  keeps  recur- 
ring to  the  imagination  of  Durtal.  A 
certain  Florence  comes  to  his  mind  with 
maddening  persistency.  He  sees  con- 
tinually her  sly  face  aping  the  modesty 
of  a  little  girl,  her  slim  body,  her 
strange  tastes  that  lead  her  to  drink 
toilet  scents  and  to  eat  caviare  with 
dates.  Once  he  believes  that  Satan 
himself  enters  the  room  and  fills  it  with 
visions  of  horror.  Again,  in  the  midst 
of  prayer,  he  is  seized  with  a  fearful 
longing  to  rise  and  yell  out  blasphemies. 
He  finally  goes  to  confession,  and  the 
scene  is  told  with  curious  minuteness. 
Then  at  last  a  great  calm  comes  upon 
him.  The  atmosphere  of  intense  devo- 
tion, the  sublime  reality  of  the  faith 
that  inspires  all  about  him,  their  life  de- 
voted to  the  single  end  of  praise  and 
worship  and  adoration,  and  the  be- 
nignant and  sympathetic  kindness  of  the 
monks  soothed  and  comforted  and 
strengthened  him.  Here  was  rest  and 
hope  and  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the 
book  ends  with  his  regretful  return  to 
Paris  and  the  expression  of  his  longing 
for  a  life  of  religious  contemplation. 

"If  they  fhis  loose  companionsj  knew  how 
inferior  they  are  to  the  lowest  of  the  lay  broth- 
ers !  If  they  could  iina^ne  how  the  divine  in- 
toxication of  a  Trappist  interests  me  more  than 
all  their  conversations  and  all  their  books  '  Ah. 
Lord,  that  I  might  live,  live  in  the  shadow  of 
the  prayers  of  humble  Brother  Simeon  !" 

The  English  translation  by  Mr.  C. 
Kegan  Paul  has  been  excellently  done, 
though  he  exasperates  us  at  times  by 
his  trick  of  joining  typographically  into 
a  single  sentence,  two  sentences  that  are 
quite  distinct  and  separate — a  wretched 
Gallicism.  Here  and  there  he  has  soft- 
ened and  shortened  the  excessive  frank- 
ness of  the  original,  when  it  would  be 
offensive  to  English  delicacy  ;  though  in 
one  instance — the  curious  account  of  the 
Succuba  on  page  169 — he  has  allowed 
the  whole  passage  to  stand  with  a  rather 
startling  effect.  His  prefatory  note  is 
admirably  written,  and  shows  that  he 
undertook  the  labour  of  translation  in  a 
devout  and  reverential  spirit,  believing 
that  only  good  can  come  to  the  reader 
of  the  book  from  its  perusal. 

En  Route  is  interesting  in  many  ways. 


It  is  unique  among  the  other  books  of 
Huysmans  in  style  no  less  than  in  spirit. 
Here  he  has  wholly  put  aside  the  stud- 
ied bareness  and  hardness  of  expression 
that  characterise  his  earlier  method,  and 
the  descriptive  passages  glow  with  col- 
our and  abound  in  strange  felicities  of 
expression.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
purely  mediaeval  fairly  carries  him  away, 
and,  we  think,  has  led  him  into  inde- 
fensible extremes.  Did  space  permit 
we  should  like  to  say  something  of 
his  evident  devotion  to  plain  song  as 
against  the  harmonised  Gregorian  chani 
of  Palestrina ;  for  we  think  that  the 
greatest  masters  of  church  music  would 
decline  to  follow  him  in  his  lack  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  plain  chant  in 
the  prefaces  to  the  Mass  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  service,  in  which  more  than 
a  single  voice  is  necessary  for  the  full 
effect.  His  enthusiasm  leads  him  also 
into  long  and  rather  tedious  digressions 
upon  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  saints 
whose  lives  he  insists  upon  detailing 
with  remorseless  elaboration,  so  that  the 
effect  produced  is  thoroughly  inartistic 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  one  who  has 
crammed  up  a  subject  and  is  unwilling 
to  lose  any  portion  of  his  material. 

Interesting  also  is  the  psychological 
side  of  the  book,  with  its  implied  thesis 
that  faith,  like  all  other  emotions,  is 
contagious  ;  and  with  its  illustration  of 
the  thought  with  which  we  commenced 
this  review,  that  the  sensuous  nature 
under  certain  influences  can  become  the 
most  profoundly  spiritual  and  religious. 
M.  Huysmans  is  usually  classified  as  one 
of  the  disciples  of  j^mile  Zola  ;  but  Zola 
could  never  have  written  a  book  like 
this.  For,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion that  prevails,  Zola  is  no  sensualist 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
is  only  an  intense  materialist,  and  be 
lacks  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  phe- 
nomena that  are  purely  spiritual.  He 
is  like  the  photographer  who  with  equal 
unconcern  and  as  a  matter  of  mere  busi- 
ness will  in  the  same  hour  turn  his  cam- 
era upon  the  dead  child  in  its  coffin 
filled  with  flowers,  or  upon  the  leering 
dancer  in  her  spangled  tights. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  Protestants 
the  book  is  full  of  deep  instruction,  in 
revealing  with  startling  force  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  that  wonderful  religious 
organisation  which  has  made  provision 
for    the    needs   of  every   human   soul, 
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whether  it  requires  for  its  comfort  ac- 
tive service  or  the  mystical  life  of  con- 
templation. We  see  how  every  want  is 
understood  and  how  for  every  spiritual 
problem  an  answer  is  provided  ;  how 
the  expeiience  of  twenty  centuries  has 
been  stoied  up  and  recorded,  and  how 
all  that  man  has  ever  known  is  known 
to  those  who  guide  and  perpetuate  this 
mighty  system.  And  in  these  days 
when  Doctors  of  Divinity  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  nibbling  away  the  foundations 
of  historic  faith,  and  when  the  sharpest 
weapons  of  agnosticisfn  are  forged  on 
theological  anvils,  there  is  something 
reassuring  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
one  great  Church  that  does  not  change 
from  age  to  age,  that  stands  unshaken 
on  the  rock  of  its  convictions,  and  that 
speaks  to  the  wavering  and  troubled 
soul  in  the  serene  and  lofty  accents  of 
divine  authority. 

//.  T.  Peck, 


MRS.  WARD  AND  "  THE  NEW  WOMAN."» 

The  artist  of  an  historical  picture  has 
one  advantage  over  him  who  paints 
watermelons,  grapes,  and  wineglasses 
half  replenished  ;  he  can  choose  a  larger 
canvas,  and  crowd  it  with  figures  to  an 
extent  only  limited  by  the  story  he  has 
to  tell  and  his  power  of  telling  it.  In 
^/>  George  Tressady  Mrs.  Ward  has  chosen 
to  paint  for  us  the  history  which  to-day 
is  in  process  of  making  ;  and  though  the 
book  contains  not  a  single  character 
avowedly  real,  the  picture  of  this  strange, 
complex,  confused  time  of  ours  is  very 
accurately  drawn,  and  the  author's  pur- 
pose of  helping  at  least  some  of  us  to 
understand  it  and  ourselves  before  it 
passes  away  is  completely  attained.  But 
it  is  not  unimportant,  in  studying  a  bat- 
tle-piece, to  know  from  what  point  of 
view  the  artist  beheld  it  ;  as  to  which 
Mrs.  Ward  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt. 
In  speaking  of  Lord  Maxwell,  she  says  : 

"The  vase  extension  of  the  human  will  and 
power  which  science  has  brouf^ht  to  humanity 
during  the  last  hundred  years  was  always  present 
to  him  as  foorl  for  a  natural  exultation— a  kind  of 
pledge  of  the  boundless  prospects  of  the  race.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  struggle  of  societv  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  huge  increment  of  the  individual 
power,  forced  to  deal  with  it  for  its  own  higher 
and  mysterious  ends,  to  moralise  and  socialise  it 

*  Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  2  vols. 
$2.00. 


lest  it  should  tlestroy  itself  and  the  State  together  ; 
the  slow  steps  by  which  ihc  modern  community 
has  succeeded  in  asserting  itself  against  the  indi- 
vidual, in  protecting  the  weak  from  his  weakness, 
the  poor  from  his  poverty,  in  defending  the  woman 
and  the  child  from  the  fierce  claims  of  capital,  in 
forcing  upon  trade  after  trade  the  axiom  that  no 
man  can  lawfully  build  his  wealth  upon  the  ex- 
haustion and  degradation  of  his  fellow — these 
things  stirred  in  him  the  far  deeper  enthusiasms 
of  the  moral  nature.  Nay  more  !  Together  with 
all  the  other  main  facts  which  mark  the  long 
travail  of  man's  ethical  and  social  life,  they  were 
among  the  only  '  evidences  '  of  religion  a  critical 
mind  allowed  itself  -the  most  striking  signs  of 
something  '  greater  than  we  know  '  working  among 
the  dust  and  ugliness  of  our  common  day." 

The  passage  is  rather  long,  but  as 
it  supplies  the  key  to  the  story,  no  apol- 
ogy is  requiied  for  its  quotation.  The 
stage  at  which  our  author  shows  us  this 
•'  long  struggle"  is  the  fight  over  a  bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  Lord 
Maxwell,  dealing  with  certain  sanitaiy 
reforms  in  certain  trades,  and  in  especial 
'*  touching  the  grown  man  for  the  first 
time  ;*'  and  our  first  introduction  to  the 
hero  is  as  the  successful  candidate  for 
Market  Malford,  a  borough  which  has 
lately  fallen  vacant,  and  for  which  he 
has  stood,  distinctly  on  the  issue  of  op- 
posing the  Maxwell  Bill. 

The  strength  of  hand  with  which  the 
main  lines  of  the  picture  are  drawn  is 
something  wonderful,  and  thecolouiing 
is  masteily  ;  nowhere  is  there  a  hasty  or 
ill-considered  stioke,  or  a  tint  too  deep. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  characters  are 
types  rather  than  **  folks.'*  Mrs.  Alli- 
son, for  example,  with  her  piety  and 
priestcraft  ;  and  her  son,  who,  in  the  le- 
vulsion  from  all  that  which  he  has  been 
reared  in,  has  gone  over  to  deliberate 
vice,  always  dramatic  and  unreal,  are 
logical  and  philosophical,  but  in  some 
way  do  not  appeal  to  one's  nerves  with 
the  sense  of  a  living  presence.  In  fact, 
whether  because  such  keen  analysis  as 
Mrs.  Ward's  is  opposed  to  a  lively  faith 
in  the  reality  of  her  personages  on  her 
own  part,  or  because  '*  we  others"  do 
not  go  about  armed  with  psychological 
Crookes'  tubes  whence  to  direct  X-iays 
upon  the  hearts  or,  at  any  rate,  the  skele- 
tons of  our  neighbours,  certain  it  is  that 
Mrs.  Ward  lacks  the  final  supreme  gift 
of  making  her  characters  step  down 
from  their  pedestals  and  live  with  us. 
Ian  Maclaren  has  not  one  tenth  her 
technique  ;  yet  Weelum  MacLure  and 
Jamie  Soutar  are  our  personal  friends  in 
a  sense  that  we  should  never  claim  for 
Marcella  or  George  Tressady.    But  ciiti- 
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cism  is  ungracious  ;  and  we  would  rather 
praise. 

No  picture  of  our  own  times  would 
be  complete  that  did  not  consider  the 
marriage  question  and  its  correlative, 
the  development  of  **  the  new  woman." 
The  first  of  these  Mrs.  Ward  treats  by 
presenting  us  with  two  contiasted  mar- 
riages— the  ideal  union  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Maxwell  and  the  conventional, 
commonplace  **  match**  of  George  and 
Letty  Tressady.  And  just  here  we 
must  pause  for  a  moment  to  **  taste'* 
the  combined  good  art  and  good  breed- 
ing with  which  Mrs.  Ward,  refusing  to 
take  for  granted  that  all  the  world  has 
read  Marcella^  gives  a  r/sum/  of  the 
courtship  of  her  by  Aldous  Raebuin, 
and  in  so  doing  furnishes  the  only  in- 
stance with  which  we  are  acquainted 
of  a  perfect  sequel  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  perfectly  independent  and 
complete  opus.  *'  Letty**  is  a  wonder- 
fully fine  bit  of  work,  with  her  deliber- 
ate wish  to  make  the  most  of  her  at- 
tractions, much  as  might  be  done  by  a 
clever  Circassian  slave,  her  dawning  love 
for  her  husband,  and  finally,  with  the 
rise  of  the  maternal  hope  in  her  own 
heart,  her  softening  toward  Lady  Tres- 
sady. The  marriage  turns  out  as  one 
might  have  expected  when  the  man  has 
got  precisely  what  he  supposed  himself 
to  want,  and  the  woman  has  failed  in 
getting  what  she  bargained  for  ;  but  the 
author  shows  us  Letty,  in  her  wounded 
love,  anger,  and  vanity,  **  held  tortured 
and  struggling  all  the  time  in  the  first 
grip  of  that  masterful  hold  wherewith 
the  potter  lifts  his  clay  when  he  lays  it 
upon  the  eternal  whirring  of  the  wheel.** 
And  later  in  the  story  : 

*•  Through  George's  mind  there  wandered  half- 
astonished  thoughts  about  this  strange  compelling 
power  of  marriage — the  deep  grip  it  makes  on 
life  —the  almost  mechanical  way  in  which  it  bears 
down  resistance,  provided  only  that  certain  com- 
punctions, certain  scruples  still  remain  for  it  to 
work  on." 

And  we  feel  that  we  have  gained  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  problems  of  mar- 
riage than  has  been  afforded  us  by  all 
the  decadent  novels  that  have  ever  been 
written. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  one  of  the 
learned  ladies  who  have  held  professorial 
chairs  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  that 
she  lectured  always  behind  a  veil,  lest 
the  sight  of  her  beauty  should  distract 
the  minds  of  her  pupils.     Now,  as  every 


woman  knows — and  far  more  every  man 
— any  sort  of  public  life  for  a  good 
woman  is  impossible,  except  under  the 
protection  of  that  for  which  the  veil 
stands  in  this  story.  But  it  remained 
for  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  to  embody  this 
feature  of  the  woman  question  in  a  novel, 
and  she  has  done  so  with  such  exquisite 
truth  and  delicacy  as  defy  description  ; 
one  must  read  it  as  it  stands  in  the  text. 
But  perhaps  the  average  woman  will  be 
as  puzzled  as  was  Letty  to  comprehend 
Marcella*s  remorse,  since  whatever  she 
did  was  done  for  love  of  her  husband. 
Was  not  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  w-ell- 
nigh  sainted  for  using  her  feminine 
charm  in  the  effort  to  win  from  Napo- 
leon L  better  terms  for  her  spouse  and 
country  ?  But  the  entrance  of  women  as  a 
class  into  the  life  of  the  colleges,  the 
professions,  and  the  trades  has  brought 
the  logic  of  facts  to  bear  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  answer  has  been  the  evo- 
lution of  a  new  type,  one  to  which  the 
deliberate  use  of  the  charm  of  sex  for 
any  ulterior  object — or  except  as  afiee 
gift  for  love's  sake  only — is,  as  Marcella 
felt  it,  a  desecration.  In  her  intercourse 
with  George  Tressady,  Marcella  only 
once  deliberately  unveils  herself,  if  one 
may  so  express  it ;  it  is  a  far  more  sub- 
tle touch  that  her  influence  over  him  did 
harm  from  the  moment  when  she  paused 
before  the- mirror  to  weigh  her  power  of 
gaining  him  as  a  recruit. 

We  have  referred  to  Letty  as  *'  in  the 
grasp  of  the  potter  ;*'  all  through  the 
story  we  are  made  to  feel  this  something 
**  greater  than  we  know*'  working  upon 
and  transforming  into  a  higher  likeness 
one  and  another  of  the  persons  of  the 
story.  The  final  catastrophe,  though  it 
comes  upon  us  with  a  sense  of  shock,  is 
in  the  line  of  the  same  force  ;  Tressady*s 
earth-life  is  over,  not  because  his  happi- 
ness is  irretrievably  gone,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  lived  past  the  w-orst, 
and  his  marriage,  even  his  parliament- 
ary life,  have  turned  out  **  not  so  badly 
after  all.*'  But  these  experiences  them- 
selves have  procured  for  him  a  develop- 
ment on  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature, 
to  secure  which  demands  another  atmos- 
phere, and  he  is  accordingly  promoted. 
We  believe  that  we  are  not  forcing  a  de- 
duction, but  that  this  is  Mrs.  Ward's 
own  argument  for  a  future  life,  though 
the  tragic  close  of  the  book  may  also  be 
considered  in  another  way  as  its  logical 
conclusion,  overwhelming  in  a  common 
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ruin  the  obstructives  on  both  sides— con- 
servative capitalist  and  labour  agitator — 
who  have  set  themselves  against  **  the 
power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness." 

Mrs.  Ward's  great  predecessor,  George 
Eliot,  announced  definitely  that  the  gos- 
pel she  had  to  teach  was  one  of  human 
influence  ;  that  *'  the  fellowship  between 
man  and  man,  which  has  been  the  piin- 
ciple  of  development,  social  and  moral, 
is  not  dependent  on  conceptions  of  what 
is  not  man  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  God, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  a  high  spiiitual  in- 
fluence, is  the  ideal  of  a  goodness  en- 
tirely human."  *  Mrs.  Ward  would  cer- 
tainly qualify  this  statement  very  con- 
siderably ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  the 
final  outcome  of  the  fiiendship  between 
Marcella  and  Letty.  The  bond  between 
them,  though  real  in  its  way,  was  hard- 
ly spontaneous.  There  cannot,  in  fact, 
be  a  spontaneous  friendship  between  a 
lofty  nature  and  a  petty  one  ;  and  small 
in  her  ideas  and  opinions  Letty  was 
likely  to  remain,  in  spite  of  her  unde- 
niable development.  And  no  merely 
human  personality  is  capable  of  an  in- 
finite friendship,  an  unlimited  response 
to  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  or 
of  a  continual  giving  out  of  itself,  re- 
ceiving nothing  in  return.  Polemics 
prevented  George  Eliot's  perception  of 
this  truth  ;  and  the  same  influence  may 
possibly  have  weighed  with  Mrs.  Ward. 
Bit  perhaps  the  something  "  gieater 
than  we  know"  may  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion also  ;  and  her  next  book  may  show 
us  the  further  truth  in  connection  with 
the  influence  of  a  pure  and  stiong  per- 
sonality ;  that  when  unconscious  it  is  al- 
ways for  good  ;  but  that  intention  un- 
veils it  to  itself,  and  opens  subtle  dpors 
of  self-love  and  self-pleasing  thiough 
which  is  sure  to  issue,  soon  or  late,  some 
source  or  seed  of  evil. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 


A  HISTORY  OF   MODERN  PAINTlNG.f 

This  is  a  monumental  work.  It  is 
not  at  all  an  epoch  making  one,  but  it 
is  distinctly  useful.  The  industry,  of 
which    there    is    in    it    such    ample  evi- 

*  Letter  to  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  Life,  by  Cross, 
vol.  iii. 

t  The  History  of  Modern  Painting.  By  Rirh- 
ard  Muther.  3  vols.  New  York  :  The  Macniillan 
Co.     1|20.00. 


dencc,  has  not  been  wasted.  Indeed, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  write  a  great 
book  on  the  subject.  There  is  still 
quarrelsome  disunity,  if  not  actual  war, 
in  the  land  of  art.  Revolution  mixes  up 
great  and  little  too  confusedly  for  a 
very  much  interested  contemporary  to 
be  proportionate  and  sane  and  fair. 
Herr  Muthcr's  knowledge  is  prodig- 
ious. To  keep  an  eye  not  only  on  Mu- 
nich, Paris,  (jlasgovv,  and  London,  but 
on  the  exhibitions  of  Stockholm,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Madrid  as  well,  and  to  trace 
and  characterise  the  work  of  the  little 
followers  as  well  as  the  leaders,  would 
frighten  any  save  a  German.  A  woik 
like  this  must  perforce  be,  in  part,  the 
result  of  studio  gossip,  and  of  the  slight- 
est first-hand  acquaintance  with  a  great 
deal  of  its  subject. 

On  the  whole  it  is  catholic  and  fail' ; 
its  attacks — for  the  criticisms  amount 
to  such — on  Dagnan-Bouveret,  for 
mawkishness,  come  as  asur[nise.  Hag- 
nan  has  his  critics,  of  course,  but  is 
there  any  sense  in  saying  that  he  does 
for  French  painting  what  Marlitt  did 
for  German  fiction  ?  This  habit  of  lit- 
erary comparison,  even  when  there  is 
no  malicious  intention,  has  led  Herr 
Muther  many  times  astray.  To  call 
Fred  Walker  the  Tennyson  of  painting 
is  mere  nonsense,  as  absurd  as  his  coup- 
ling the  names  of  George  Eliot  and 
Swinburne  (p.  114,  vol.  iii.).  Except  in 
a  few  cases,  the  shorter  characterisa- 
tions are  not  very  useful,  and  are  some- 
times misleading — but  the  wonder  again 
is  they  are  there  in  such  numbers.  It 
is  a  puzzling  book  if  we  take  it  all  as 
equally  serious  ;  for  while  the  author 
is  evidently  heart  and  soul  with  the 
newer  schools,  sympathetic  toward  the 
bolder  work  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Mu- 
nich Secession,  there  are  numberless 
conventional  judgments  which  tolerance 
cannot  alone  explain  ;  these  are  prob- 
ably second-hand  opinions  gathered 
from  the  rumours  of  established  reputa- 
tions. Good  things  and  bad  are  the 
closest  neighbours.  We  are  given  sur- 
prising fulness  and  startling  omissions. 
Seeing  that  a  reader  will  come  across  a 
goodly  number  of  his  painter  friends  in 
these  volumes,  and  some  of  these  not 
very  shining  lights,  he  has  a  right  to  be 
astonished  that  Lenbach's  name  occurs 
onlv  once,  and  that  in  reference  to  some 
one  else,  that  Renoir  is  treated  in  ex- 
actly  the   same   fashion,  that    Holman 
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Hunt  and  Parsons  are  just  vaja^uely  re- 
ferred to,  that  so  great  a  painter  as 
VVilkie  has  a  mere  passing  notice — true, 
he  hardly  comes  into  the  vag-'ely  de- 
fined period  dealt  with — and  that  Clau- 
sen is  not  mentioned  at  all.  There  are, 
of  course,  disprop>ortionate  notices  of 
others.  After  Burne-Jones  had  been 
examined  at  some  length,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  give  such  prominence  to 
Stiudwick  as  has  been  done.  Perhaps 
the  desire  to  say  all  that  was  possible 
for  Italy  in  its  lecent  artistic  poveity, 
explains  an  undue  tolerance  towarvl 
some  inanities  and  some  vulgarities  too 
— those  of  Favoretta,  for  instance. 
There  are  errors  in  plenty.  Here  is  an 
excusable  one.  **  This  land  of  industrv 
[England]  knows  nothing  of  pictures  in 
which  work  is  being  accomplished  ;  this 
country,  which  is  a  network  of  railway 
lines,  has  never  seen  a  railway  painted," 
says  Mr.  Muther.  Well,  as  to  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  one  great  picture  of  a  i ail- 
way,  and  an  engine,  too,  by  a  ver}'  Eng- 
lish painter,  and  surely  in  Mr.  Stanhope 
Foibes's  **  Forge"  there  is  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  of  the  atmosphere 
of  w^ork.  But  we  own  there  is  some 
reason  if  not  accuracv  in  the  assertion. 
Dante  Rossetti,  by  the  way,  was  not  a 
Catholic,  and  no  one  who  knew  him 
would  accept  this  description  of  him, 
••  a  sedentary  student  who  had  yet  an 
enthusiasm  for  knightly  deeds.**  And 
while  we  are  on  the  track  of  shortcom- 
ings, we  may  say  that  the  Index  is  not 
complete. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  excellent 
matter  in  the  book,  and  there  are  a  few 
admirable  passages.  Those  among  us 
who  know  much  about  the  modern  art 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Spain  are  but 
a  handful.  Very  few  of  us  guessed  that 
Norway  and  Sweden  had  any  art  at  all. 
Yet  there  are  stirrings  and  strivings 
there,  and  some  of  them  of  real  interest. 
With  regard  to  Russia,  we  all  know 
Verestchagin,  and  nothing  at  all  of 
R6pin.  Herr  Muther  tiies  to  put  that 
incongruity  right,  though  of  couise  pure 
art  has  not  really  a  chance  against  sen- 
sation. And  among  much  that  is  slip- 
shod simply  because  of  the  vastness  of 
the  plan,  there  is  some  excellent  sum- 
marisation. He  does  full  justice  to 
American  painters  great  and  small,  but 
he  has  hit  their  present  condition  ex- 
actly here — **  They  possess  no  caplivat- 
--flT  intimacy   of    emotion,    they   know 


nothing  of  confidential  revelations,  but 
clearness  of  eye  they  have,  and  deftness 
of  hand,  and  refined  taste,  and  they  un- 
derstand admirably  the  secret  of  creat- 
ing an  illusion  by  technique.**  Those  to 
whom  it  is  new  will  be  much  entertained 
by  the  amusing  account  of  Sar  Joseph 
Peladan  and  the  Rosicrucian  Exhibition 
of  rS92.  And  Scotland  will  warm  to 
Herr  Muther  when  thev  read,  "The 
Scotch  are  painters.  They  instituted  a 
worship  of  colour  such  as  had  not  been 
known  since  the  davs  of  Titian."  Of 
course,  this  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
Munich  critic,  but  the  paean  of  those  he 
affectionately  calls  the  **  Glasgow  Boys** 
has  discrimination  enough  not  to  be  alto- 
gether fulsome.  Germany  is,  w^e  think, 
treated  with  scant  justice  ;  but  then 
Herr  Muther  was  writing  for  those  who 
needed  information  about  foreign  coun- 
tries more  than  about  their  own.  Let  us 
add  to  the  list  of  virtues  the  Bibliogra- 
phy— ver)'  useful,  and  quite  as  complete 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  translation,  by  Mrs.  Hillier,  is 
satisfactory.  But  the  phrase  **  painted 
in  one  jet**  is  not  English — as  yet.  As 
for  the  illustrations,  they  are  verj'  nu- 
merous and  well  chosen,  and  by  helping 
the  characterisations  to  show  the  kind 
of  subjects  affected  by  the  different 
painters,  they  may  be  of  some  use.  But 
they  are  shockingly  reproduced.  Book- 
makers must  make  up  their  minds  that 
if  they  will  have  many  pictures,  they 
cannot  make  cheap  books. 


SIENKIEWICZ'S  NEW  NOVEL.* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  modem 
novelist  as  an  inventor  of  history  is  far 
mofe  interesting  than  the  prosaic  chroni- 
cler who  stiives  to  record  with  accuracy 
events  that  actuallv  occurred.  The  one 
may  bend  materials  to  suit,  may  adorn 
his  narrative  with  all  the  flowers  of  im- 
agination ;  the  other  must  weigh  and 
balance  and  sacrifice.  Even  when  Cleio 
has  done  her  ver}'  best  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  the  truth.  No  other  muse 
is  so  limited  :  her  wings  are  constantly 
clipped  of  their  bright-coloured  feathers. 
She  must  be  content  to  sit  on  her  perch, 
tied  by  the  cord  of  Truth,  while  the 
other  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne 

•  "  Quo  Vadis  •  .\  Narrative  of  the  Time  of 
Nero.  Translated  from  the  Polish  of  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Boston  :  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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go  soaring  off  into  new  and  delightful 
regions.  We  know  from  the  annals  of 
Tacitus  that  the  insane  monster  Aheno- 
barbus,  the  Bronzebeaid,  afterward 
called  Nero,  came  unexpectedly  to  the 
throne  of  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of 
debauchery  and  cruelty  so  enormous 
and  unbridled  that  the  historian  him- 
self apologises  for  the  monotonous  black- 
ness of  the  beastly  record.  Tacitus 
says  :  *  *  Neroni  assumptus  est  eleganiice  ar- 
biter y  dum  nihil  amosnum  et  molle  affluentia 
putat  nisi  quod  ei  Petronius  approbavissct. '  * 

Now  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  takes  this 
Petronius  as  the  protagonist  of  his  tre- 
mendous drama.  There  exist  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  once  immense  woik  that  con- 
sisted of  at  least  sixteen  books,  entitled 
Petronii  Arbitri  Satiricon^  but  scholais 
have  crossed  swords  over  the  question 
whether  this  extraordinary  melange  of 
prose  and  verse  was  only  a  compilation, 
OP  was  reallv  the  work  of  the  Petionius 
who,  according  to  classical  writers, 
when  threatened  with  Nero's  disfavour, 
smashed  a  costly  munhine  vase  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  tyrant's  hands,  and 
then  opened  his  veins  and  slowly  per- 
ished amid  the  wondering  guests  invited 
to  see  the  spectacle.  Its  fragmentaiy 
condition  has  been  asciibed  to  the  un- 
willingness of  copyists  to  soil  their 
styluses  with  its  inci  edible  obscenity  ; 
but  as  that  which  is  left  is  almost  as  bad 
as  bad  can  be,  this  reason  scarcely  holds. 
One  of  the  best-known  passages  is  that 
called  the  Supper  of  Tiimalchio.  Sien- 
kiewicz must  have  studied  this  woik. 
He  at  least  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
senatorial  Petronius  was  its  author,  and 
the  picture  that  he  paints  of  this  cyni- 
cal, witty,  slothful  Roman  is  a  master- 
piece of  portraiture.  Bad  as  he  was,  he 
was  not  wholly  lost  to  all  shame,  and 
his  service  as  proconsul  of  Bithynia  was 
unselfish  and  energetic.  Sienkiewicz 
makes  him  more  than  lovable. 

The  young  soldier  Vinicius  is  drawn 
by  the  novelist  with  even  freer  hand. 
There  was  a  Vinicius  put  to  death  by 
Messalina,  and  still  another  who  rose  in 
revolt  against  Nero  and  was  overcome 
and  executed.  '  But  Sienkiewicz's  Mar- 
cus Vinicius  is  Petronius's  nephew,  and 
his  love  for  the  young  Danubian  hos- 
tage, the  Princess  Lygia,  who  lives  in 
Rome  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
noble  Aulus  Plautius  and  his  Christian 
wife,  becomes  the  golden  thread  of  the 
story. 


To  speak  of  threads  gives  one  a  wronj 
idea  :  the  reader  may  remember  ho\ 
when  iEneas  enters  the  temple  in  Car 
thage  he  is  amazed  to  see  the  walls  dec 
orated  with  paintings  representing  th 
Trojan  War.  Sienkiewicz  tells  his  epi 
story  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
It  is  a  marvellous  succession  of  colossa 
cartoons  drawn  with  a  free  hand  an( 
glowing  with  dazzling  colours.  Here  i 
a  Verestchagin-like  picture  of  the  Forurr 
with  all  its  wealth  of  temples  and  shops 
and  its  jostling  population  ^athere< 
from  all  the  world.  Here  come  the  or 
gies  of  Nero,  reminding  one  of  the  sen 
suous  canvases  of  Max.  Then  the  game 
and  gladiatorial  shows  in  the  Circu 
Maximus,  the  conflagration  of  the  city 
and  the  brutal  and  almost  too  revoltinj 
delineation  of  the  persecution  of  th 
Christians. 

Nero  and  his  satellites  appear  in  al 
their  frightful  shamelessness,  bu 
throughout  in  absolutely  unique  con 
trast  are  the  serene,  eloquent,  and  nobl 
pictures  of  Christianity  and  its  effects 
If  we  have  Nero,  we  have  also  Peter  an( 
Paul,  and  how  vivid  they  are  !  One  cai 
hardly  doubt  their  actuality.  If  we  se 
Poppaea,  beautiful  and  serpent-like,  W' 
have  Pomponia  and  the  exquisite  hero 
ine  Lygia,  passionate  but  pure.  If  wi 
have  Chilo,  the  wily  Greek,  unsciupu 
lous  and  cowardly,  we  have  also  th< 
mighty  Ursus,  the  innocent  murdere 
and  simple-hearted  giant. 

One  is  tempted  to  make  many  quota 
tions  in  justification,  but  it  is  needless 
For  those  who  like  historical  fiction 
this  book  will  take  its  place  alongsidi 
and  perhaps  above  Ekkehard  and  Aspasii 
and  that  fine  series  of  novels  to  whicl 
Germany  has  given  birth.  It  is  sai< 
that  if  a  person  standing  at  the  foot  o 
Niagara  merely  touches  the  awful  shee 
of  water  with  a  finger,  he  is  drawn  irre 
sistibly  in;  and  so  if  a  person  begin  thi 
book,  the  ton ential  sweep  of  its  immen 
sity  becomes  instantly  absorbing.  It  i 
one  of  the  great  books  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Curtin's  tianslation  lacks  little  o 
the  highest  art.  There  are  whole  pas 
sages  magnificent  in  their  musical  swinj 
and  rhythm.  Occasionally  he  make 
trifling  slips.  There  aie  annoying  ex 
amples  where  he  reproduces  the  charac 
teristic  Slav  mixture  of  tenses.  Ono 
at  least  he  uses  the  word  **  immediate 
ly"  in  the  incorrect  English  way  {*'  be 
gan  to  cry  immediately  she  carried  he 
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past").  He  ficquently  employs  *'  bare- 
ly" for  scaicely.  He  is  also  apt  to  mis- 
place modifying  adveibs.  More  than 
once  he  tries  to  express  a  Polish  phrase 
in  correspondingly  literal  English,  as 
where  he  says,  **  her  lips  of  a  queen," 
where  "  queenly  lips"  would  have  been 
obvious.  There  are  several  misprints  : 
the  Egyptian  goddess  is  Pasht  not 
Pacht.  On  page  127  Pausa  should,  of 
course,  be  Pansa.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  Mr.  Curtin's  work  is  deserving 
not  only  of  praise,  but  of  admiration. 
And  he  may  well  be  proud  to  have  set 
his  name  upon  a  book  which  is,  after 
all,  perhaps,  the  highest  panegyric  of 
the  miraculous  influences  of  Christianity 
that  has  appeared  in  modern  times. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole, 


SOME    BOOKS    ABOUT    THE    MIDDLE 

AGES.* 

We  hope  that  we  shall  live  long 
enough  to  see  produced  by  some  wiiter 
of  adequate  scholarship  and  also  of  ade- 
quate literary  skill  a  great  work  that 
shall  give  a  truthful  and  at  the  same 
time  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  Middle 
Ages — not  a  political  and  institutional 
history,  but  a  history  of  men  and  wom- 
en as  they  lived  and  toiled  and  thought 
and  dreamed  in  that  period  which  is 
one  of  the  strangest  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  in  the  annals  of  civili- 
sation. We  are  heartily  sick  of  taking 
up  volumes  with  titles  like  that  of 
Professor  George  Burton  Adams's  Civili- 
sation During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  read- 
ing once  more  about  the  Papacy  and  the 
Feudal  System  and  the  Empire,  no  mat- 
ter how  ably  those  themes  may  be  dealt 
with  by  an  erudite  and  ingenious  author. 
These  things  are  all  very  well  ;  but  the 
world  has  had  enough  of  manuals  of 
the  sort,  and  would  gladly  give  a  hun- 
dred of  them  for  one  broad  and  lumi- 
nous revelation  of  the  world  in  which 
these  systems  and  governments  were 
cast  up  by  the  great  heaving  mass  of 
humanitv  below.     We  want  to  have  a 

*  The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
R.  W.  Church.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Ir.50. 

Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Israel 
Abrahams.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$r.75. 

Books  and  their  Makers  During  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  George  Haven  Putnam.  Vol.  I.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 


searchlight  flashed  into  the  depths  of 
mediaeval  life,  that  shall  teach  us  what 
we  do  not  know,  and  explain  what  is 
now  inexplicable.  Much  has  been  done 
for  one  who  will  undertake  the  task. 
There  are  mountains  of  cuiious  fact  al- 
ready piled  up  in  the  libraries,  and  there 
are  gold  mines  of  precious  knowledge 
into  which  new  explorers  may  descend 
and  come  back  enriched  with  treasures 
new  and  old.  The  vastness  of  the  task 
is  appalling,  the  amount  of  labour  dis- 
heartening, the  critical  acuteness  and 
intellectual  sympathy  almost  impossible 
to  be  found  united  in  any  single  mind  ; 
but  some  day  the  thing  will  be  done, 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  alive  to 
see  it  done. 

There  could  be  certainly  no  more  fas- 
cinating task  than  to  reconstruct  in  mi- 
nute detail  the  life  that  lies  in  that  mvs- 
terious  half-darkness,  which  is  never- 
theless shot  through  and  through  with 
golden  light ;  that  gloom  which  we  now 
can  see  was  a  vivifying  and  fructifying 
gloom,  like  that  of  the  dewy  night  when 
growing  things  ripen,  or  of  the  warm, 
loamy  earth,  when  the  seed  swells  and 
buists  into  a  new  life.  The  time  has 
gone  by  for  regarding  the  Dark  Ages 
as  a  sterile  period  of  wintry  ignorance. 
We  know  them  now  as  the  ages  wherein 
the  new  and  the  old  were  blended  grad- 
ually into  something  that  was  itself 
neither  new  nor  old,  but  partaking  of 
what  was  best  in  both,  gave  us  the  high- 
est civilisation  to  which  mankind  has 
yet  attained.  And  what  we  want  to  see 
worked  out  is  some  intelligible  account 
of  the  process  as  it  took  place,  not  in 
courts  and  camps  alone,  but  in  the  hov- 
els and  the  homes  where  the  great 
masses  of  human  beings  delved  and 
trafficked  and  imagined  strange  things, 
and  saw  both  the  present  and  the  past 
in  a  sort  of  gigantic  mirage. 

Dean  Church's  book  is  an  excellent 
manual  of  the  conventional  order,  being 
now  reprinted  in  a  slightly  different 
form  from  that  in  which  it  first  appeared 
when  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Gieen  and  Company.  It  is  largely 
based  on  Gibbon,  but  is  very  intelli- 
gently enriched  by  knowlege  gleaned 
from  subsequent  investigations,  and 
may  be  commended  to  any  one  who 
wishes  in  a  very  compact  and  under- 
standable form  an  account  of  the  exter- 
nal history  of  the  first  nine  or  ten  cen- 
turies of  our  era.     There  is  a  good  deal 
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about  Theodoric  and  the  Carlovingians 
and  the  Mark  and  Allodial  Land  and 
such  mattets,  but  we  would  not  read 
this  all  over  again  for  a  large  sum  paid 
in  advance,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  have 
simply  skipped  about  in  its  pages,  and 
shall  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Abrahams  has  really  done  a  very 
good  and  useful  piece  of  work.  He  has 
taken  up  one  side  of  mediaeval  life,  and 
given  us  the  means  of  getting  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  it.  What  he 
tells  us  of  the  mediaeval  Jews  throws  a 
great  many  strong  side-lights  upon  the 
mediaeval  Christians.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, would  have  had  vast  difficulties  in 
getting  on  without  the  former  ;  and  the 
connection  and  association  of  one  with 
the  other  was  much  closer  and  less 
marked  by  hatred  and  dislike  than  many 
people  think.  There  was  often  much 
splendour  and  luxury  to  be  seen  in  Jew- 
ish life,  nor  did  this  everywhere  excite 
either  envy  or  oppression.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  striking  bits  of  information 
that  Mr.  Abrahams  brings  out  is  the 
general  personal  good  will  that  prevailed 
between  Christians  and  Jews  down  to 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Jew- 
baiting,  as  he  shows,  did  not  arise  from 
popular  prejudice,  but  came,  when  it  did 
come,  from  the  classes  lather  than  from 
the  masses,  and  was  due  primarily  to 
ecclesiastical  influences  and  as  an  indi- 
rect result  of  the  Crusades.  For  after 
trying  their  hand  at  battling  with  the 
Saiacen,  and  finding  him  a  particularly 
tough  customer,  the  knights  and  nobles 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  easier 
and  a  good  deal  safer  to  stay  at  home 
and  hammer  the  Jews  than  to  fight  with 
the  hardy  infidels  who  swarmed  in  Pal- 
estine. The  Reformation  really  made 
things  worse,  and  much  of  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  Germany  to-day  is  a  direct 
inheritance  from  the  influence  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  whose  utterances,  as  Mr. 
Abrahams  points  out,  are  an  unfailing 
armoury  for  the  Anti-Semitists  of  to-day. 
We  wish  that  our  space  would  permit 
us  to  quote  at  length  some  of  the  numer- 
ous passages  that  we  have  marked  as 
especially  interesting  ;  but  we  must  re- 
frain. The  whole  book  is  packed  full 
of  curious  and  instructive  information 
concerning  the  daily  life,  the  religious 
usages,  the  social  customs,  the  morals, 
and  the  literature  of  this  remarkable 
people  in  their  mediaeval  environment. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 


popular  knowledge,  and  is  supplied 
throughout  with  references  to  the  orig- 
inal sources  of  information. 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  has  taken 
as  his  corner  of  the  mediaeval  field  the 
work  of  those  who  in  the  centuries  that 
followed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  devoted  themselves  to  the  pio- 
duction  and  the  distribution  of  written 
literature.  We  confess  that  we  came  to 
the  reading  of  his  volume  with  a  certain 
amount  of  unfavourable  prejudice,  due 
to  our  perusal  of  his  previous  work  on 
the  writers  and  booksellers  of  antiquity. 
That  book  was  in  many  ways  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory — inadequate 
in  its  mastery  of  facts  and  of  authorities, 
and  unsatisfactory  in  its  presentation  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole.  Like  many 
other  of  its  readers,  too,  we  could  not 
fail  to  experience  a  shudder  at  the  care- 
lessness with  which  the  quotations  from 
the  classical  languages  were  given. 
Much  of  this  was  merely  typographical, 
to  be  sure,  yet  no  one  with  even  a  modi- 
cum of  scholarship  could  find,  for  in- 
stance, the  apologue  of  Prodicus  de- 
sciibed  as  '*  a  poem"  without  having  his 
critical  teeth  set  on  edge  ;  and  when  he 
came  upon  Greek  words  in  which  the 
circumflex  accent  was  placed  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate syllable,  his  nerves  were 
too  much  shaken  to  allow  him  to  derive 
either  pleasure  or  profit  fiom  his  read- 
ing of  the  narrative. 

The  present  work,  however,  is  of  a 
veiy  different  degree  of  merit.  Mr. 
Putnam  is  now  on  firmer  ground.  He 
has  a  surer  grasp  upon  his  sources,  and 
is  infinitely  more  at  home  with  all  his 
facts  ;  and  as  the  work  progresses  he 
exhibits  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  justi- 
fiable confidence  that  soon  set  the  read- 
er's mind  at  test.  He  takes  up,  first, 
the  literary  woik  of  the  monastic  orders, 
giving  a  proper  recognition  to  the  im- 
mense importance  of  Cassiodoi  us  in  pre- 
serving and  continuing  the  literary  tradi- 
tions of  classical  antiquity.  He  out- 
lines the  history  of  the  scriptorium  and 
its  influence  ;  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  monastic  and  other  libraries  in  the 
manuscript  period  ;  discusses  the  influ- 
ence of  the  eaily  universities  upon  the 
making  of  books,  and  then  gatheis 
much  interesting  material  as  to  the 
book-trade  during  this  early  age  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  In  the  second  part  of  the  vol- 
ume he  gives  a  brief — somewhat   too 
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brief — account  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  work  of  the  early  presses  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy,  biinging  his 
narrative  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  that  in  reality 
he  covers  more  ground  chronologically 
than  the  title  of  his  book  would  natu- 
rally imply. 

As  to  the  period  that  precedes  the 
Renaissance,  the  work  is  adequately 
done,  with  all  the  necessary  caution, 
and  with  a  due  sense  of  proportion  and 
of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  his  au- 
thorities. As  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
treatise,  and  especially  in  what  con- 
cerns the  trade  in  books,  Mr.  Putnam's 
special  investigations  and  long  experi- 
ence entitle  him  to  be  considered  as 
himself  an  authority,  so  that  the  intend- 
ing critic  may  modestly  inquire  ^///j  cus- 
todes  custodiet  ?  We  note,  however,  in  a 
general  way  one  or  two  defects.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Putnam  has  laid  far  too 
little  stress  upon  the  immensely  impor- 
tant work  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  we 
could  wish  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
recovery  of  the  classical  texts  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  a  theme  that 
possesses  all  the  fascination  which  at- 
taches to  the  quest  for  hidden  treasure. 
In  the  bibliography  piefixed  to  Part  I. 
we  also  note  some  discrepancies  and 
omissions.  We  are  surprised,  for  exam- 
ple, to  find  omitted  the  monograph  on 
Cassiodorus  by  Olleris,  the  more  so  as 
this  relates  especially  to  his  work  as  a 
preserver  of  ancient  books  ;  and  we 
think  that  Shepherd's  life  of  Poggio 
should  have  been  included  as  being  the 
only  one  in  English.  The  different 
lives  of  Erasmus  should  also  have  been 
noted  under  his  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  scholars,  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered through  the  list.  Poggio's  name  is 
given  in  the  genitive  case  on  p.  xxv.,  and 
under  Marsham  the  Greek  woid  given 
is  either  wrongly  written  or  wiongly 
accented.  These  aie  the  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin  of  criticism,  however,  and 
do  not  affect  the  general  verdict  upon 
the  book,  which  is  that  in  its  prepara 
tion  its  author  has  done  a  very  thorough 
and  very  timely  piece  of  woik,  and  has 
added  to  the  claims  which  he  possesses 
upon  the  gratitude  of  those  who  both 
love  books  and  believe  their  makers  to 
be  entitled  to  the  just  reward  of  their 
labours. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERA- 
TURE AND  ANTIQUITIES.* 

Under  the  above  title,  and  in  one  sin- 
gle volume,  arranged  under  one  single 
alphabet,  the  reader  will  find  a  work 
which,  in  spite  of  Professor  Peck's 
disclaimer  of  the  name  as  too  ambi- 
tious, may  be  more  correctly  described 
as  a  Dictionary  of  Classical  Philology, 
using  that  term  as  it  is  commonly  used 
in  Germany,  where  the  word  philology 
is  not  restiicted,  as  it  is  too  often  with 
us,  to  mere  linguistic  matters,  but  em- 
braces all  that  concerns  the  life,  art,  lit- 
erature, and  religion  of  classical  an- 
tiquity. Since  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Anthon's  well-known  books,  the  C/asss- 
cal  Dictionary  and  the  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities^  some  fifty  years 
ago,  there  has  been  a  revolution  in 
archaeological  research  that  has  rendered 
antiquated  all  older  books  of  reference. 
The  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by 
explorers  like  Schliemann  at  Troy,  My- 
cenae and  Orchomenos  ;  by  Flinders 
Petrie  in  Egypt  ;  by  Lanciani  at  Rome  ; 
by  the  Germans  at  Olympia  ;  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Archaeology  at 
Assos  ;  by  the  French  Aichaeological  In- 
stitute at  Delos,  to  mention  only  a  few 
instances,  have  revealed  inscriptions, 
woiks  of  art,  even  manuscripts,  which 
necessitate  an  entire  revision  of  many 
of  our  old  conceptions  of  ancient  life 
and  manners,  and  especially  influence 
our  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  law^. 
How  fully  up  to  date  this  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities  has 
been  brought  can  be  seen  by  turning  to 
the  article  *'  Musica,*'  where  the  Delph- 
ian inscription  only  discovered  in  1893 
and  published  in  r894  is  reproduced  in 
facsimile  ;  to  *'  Navis,"  where  Torr's 
Ancient  Ships  (r894)  is  quoted,  or  to 
**Seimo  Plebeius,"  where  M.  Gaston 
Boissier's  book,  published  in  1895,  is  le- 
feired  to  ;  while  many  of  the  mono- 
gtaphs  and  special  editions  cited  bear 
the  date  1896.  The  same  desire  to 
give  the  latest  possible  information 
marks  every  article  that  we  have  exam- 
ined,  and  in  all  the  most  recent  authori- 
ties have  been  consulted.  In  fact,  every 
important  article  has   appended   to  it  a 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and 
Antiquities.  Edited  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  With  the  Co-operation  of  Many 
Special  Contributors.  New  York :  Harper  cL 
Bros.     Cloth,  $6  ;  Half-leather,  $8. 
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select  bibliography,  an  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  students  seeking  for  fuller  or 
more  special  knowledge. 

But  in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the 
details  of  classical  antiquity  necessitated 
by  the  labours  of  the  archaeologist,  the 
improvements  in  Textual  Criticism,  the 
development  of  Comparative  Philology 
and  Comparative  Mythology  and  kindred 
matters,  a  still  more  striking  revolution 
has  been  carried  out  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  the  whole  tone  in  which  the 
student  or  the  investigator  regards  the 
past.  The  old  generation  of  teachers, 
who  confined  themselves  to  insisting  on 
the  obligations  of  the  modern  world  to 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has 
given  way  to  successors  who  labour  (to 
quote  Professor  Peck's  preface)  to  bring 
out  the  essential  modernity  of  the  life  of 
the  past,  to  show  that  the  problems  that 
occupied  the  thinkers  or  statesmen  or 
economists  of  the  ancient  world  still  con- 
front us,  and  that  points  of  resemblance 
rather  than  points  of  difference  must  be 
insisted  upon  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
student  must  not  only  be  an  "  elegant 
scholar,"  but  must  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  culture  of  the  two  great  na- 
tions to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  Whether 
this  change  in  the  system  of  education 
in  our  colleges  and  schools  is  a  subject 
of  regret  or  otherwise  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. The  system  has  been  adopted 
and  will  be  lasting,  because  it  is  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  modem  life  with  its 
longing  for    practical    results. 

To  aid  the  student  in  his  work  by  giv- 
ing him  a  condensed  and  simple  sum- 
m  iry  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
their  necessary  connection  with  one 
another  is  the  object  of  this  volume 
which  contains  within  its  pages  not 
only  all  that  the  current  dictionaries 
of  antiquities,  biography,  and  .  geog- 
raphy supply,  but  a  series  of  articles 
on  subjects  of  great  interest,  for  which 
we  may  seek  in  vain  in  any  single  vol- 
ume. Such  are  the  articles  on  the  Greek 
and  Italic  Dialects  ;  on  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  on  the  Ser- 
mo  Plebeius  and  the  Latin  of  the  prov- 
inces ;  on  Jests  (an  amusing  article, 
which  aptly  compares  some  Greek  jokes 
to  those  of  the  Fliegende  Blatter)  ;  on 
Alliteration,  whose  "artful  aid"  the 
Greeks  almost  never,  the  Latins  rarely 
adopted  ;  on  Caricature,  under  the  head 
of  "  Graffiti,"  in  which  article  lovers  of 


our  national  game  will  be  pleased  to  see 
the  inscription  calling  on  the  ball-play- 
ers of  Pompeii  to  rally  round  a  lover  of 
sport  who  was  running  for  office  ;  on 
Rhyme  ;  on  Rhotacism  ;  on  Novels  and 
Romances  ;  on  Stenography,  under  the 
title  "  Notae,"  with  specimens  of  both 
Greek  and  Roman  shorthand  ;  and  on 
many  other  matters  on  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  accurate  information.  Very 
complete  and  w-ell  illustrated  are  the 
articles  on  the  houses  of  the  ancients 
(under  "  Domus")  ;  on  the  baths  ;  on 
the  amphitheatre  and  circus  ;  and  on 
the  cities  of  Rome,  Athens,  and  Pompeii. 
The  fifteen  hundred  illustrations  are 
well  chosen  and  well  reproduced,  and 
are  especially  valuable  in  the  articles 
on  ait,  as  in  "  Statuaria  Ars"  and 
**Pictura.'*  We  lejoice  to  see  that  in 
the  article  "  Laococin"  the  right  arm 
of  the  father  is  restored  to  what  is 
most  probably  the  correct  position  ;  that 
is,  not  stretched  out,  but  bent  back 
toward  the  head.  In  the  article  on  Cleo- 
patra there  is  a  reproduction  of  the  very 
remarkable  portrait  of  her  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa  ;  and  "  Gemma"  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Nearly  all  of  these 
illustrations  are  reproductions  of  ob- 
jects that  have  come  down  from  an- 
tiquity, but  occasionally  the  restorations 
of  archaeologists  or  the  ideal  creations 
of  modern  artists  have  been  inserted, 
the  foimer  being  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  text. 

A  very  clear  and  succinct  account  is 
given  of  the  Later  Empire  under  the  title 
of  "  Byzantinum  Imperium,"  and  as  be- 
ing important  in  connection  with  its  his- 
tory, the  lives  of  the  great  Christian  Fa- 
thers are  added  to  the  list  of  biographies, 
which  includes  also  the  names  of  Anna 
Comnena,  Ducas,  and  other  Byzantine 
historians.  Nor  are  the  great  mediaeval 
and  modern  scholars  omitted  ;  and  fiom 
their  collected  lives  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  classical  philology  might  be 
constructed.  Such  are  the  articles  on 
Erasmus,  Cobet,  Ducange,  Bentley, 
Facciolati,  Bopp,  Ritschl,  Niebuhi, 
down  to  our  old  friend  Zumpt,  and  the 
notices  of  eminent  writers  in  Latin,  like 
Johannes  Secundus,  Buchanan,  and 
Muretus. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities  was  published, 
much  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
series  of  papers  on  Ronxan  Law  by  the 
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late  Professor  Long,  which  gave  a  great 
impulse    to  the  study  of  the  civil   law 
in   England  and  this  country.     Long's 
articles     occupied     a     disproportionate 
space  in  the   work,  and  were   not    well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent.    In    this    revised    dictionary    the 
articles  on  Roman  law,  under  the  liead- 
ingsof  **  lus,"  ••  Lex,*'  "  Actio,"   •  Mag- 
istratus,"  etc.,  are  by  Professor  Munroe 
Smith,   of  Columbia  University,   whose 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  their  value  ;  and 
the  same   may   be    said    lespecting  the 
contributions  of  the  eminent  American 
and    foreign     scholars    enumeiated     in 
Professor   Peck's   preface,  whose  names 
in   each    case    represent   special    knowl- 
edge based  on  original  study  and  inves- 
tigation.    The  general  articles,  such  as 
those  on  Epigraphy,  History,  Libraries, 
Museums,  Music,  Palaeography,    Philol- 
ogy*   Philosophy,    Painting,   Sculpture, 
Numismatics,     Religion,     and     Textual 
Criticism,  give    the    student   an   outline 
which  he  can  fill  up  by  reference  to  spe- 
cial articles,  for  each  of  these  important 
articles  refers  continually  and   directly 
to  all  the  others  that  have  any  connec- 
tion    with    the    subject.     Thus,  History 
and    Literature,    Ait   and    Science,    are 
shown    in   their  natural  relati<)n  to  the 
whole  study  of  ancient   life.     Through- 
out the  work  the  daily  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent in  his  ordinary  reading  have  been 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  some  sac- 
rifices of  consistency   have   been   made 
for  the   reader's   convenience,    such    as 
the  use  of  Latin  forms  instead  of  Greek 
when   they   are   more  familiar,  and   the 
arrangement  of  proper  names  of  Romans 
under   the  gentile   name  or  the  cogno 
men,  according  to  the  respective  famil- 
iarity of  each   in    English  usage.     One 
concession  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  '*  general  reader"  rather 
than  the  student.     We  mean  the  mark- 
ing of  final  e  in  Greek  and  Latin  words 
with    an    acute    accent,    as    Aphrodite, 
Fictil6,    and    the    like,    which    must    be 
quite  unnecessary   for  any  one   who    is 
likely  to  consult  the  pages  of  a  classical 
dictionary. 

The  work  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  Professor  Henry  Drisler,  the  first  of 
American  classical  lexicographers,  whose 
advice  and  experience  are  duly  acknowl- 
edged, and  who  will  be  the  first  to  v/el- 
come  the  completion  of  such  a  guide  to 
the  studies  with  which  the  name  of  Pro- 


fessor Drisler  will  always  be  associated. 
The  typography,  a  most  important  point 
in  all  books  of  reference,  is  throughout 
clear  and  distinct,  and  the  proof-read- 
ing has  been  admirably  done. 

Hugh  Craig. 


REDBURN.* 

Mr.  Henry  Ochiltree  introduces  him- 
self to  us  in  his  preface  to  Redburn  as  a 
very   canny   Scot   indeed,   however   his 
race  feeling  seems  at  the  moment  to  ob- 
scure his  sense  of  humour.     He  has  fore- 
stalled  criticism.     He  says   that  if  the 
critics    contemptuously  rank  his    book 
with  the   "  literature  of  the  kailyard," 
it's    their   own    affair  ;   the    phrase    has 
"  no  terror  for  the  present  writer. "     His 
second  Declaration  of  Independence  re- 
gards the  structure  of  his  book.    *'  There 
is  no  attempt   to  work   out  any  subtle 
plot,  because,  as  a  rule,  in  the  real  life 
of  purely  rural  Scotland   little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  to  be  found."     This 
is  something  for  Mr.  Howells  to  seize 
on  ;    but  such   a  declaration    shall    not 
tempt  us    into    the  general  field  of  art 
criticism.     Mr.  Ochiltree's  method — the 
method  of  the  Window  in   Thrums  and 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush — has  something 
simple  about  it  w^hich  suits  his  subject  ; 
and  there   is  no   use  in  suggesting  that 
very  likely  he  couldn't  make  a  plot  if  he 
wanted    to,  and   has   very  sensibly  pre- 
ferred  to  stake   his  reputation  on  gifts 
less  alien  to  his  art.     As  for  the  Ameri- 
can public,  which  the  author  credits  with 
judging  of  a  new  book  "  strictly  by  its 
merits,"  we  may  do  as  he  bids  us — take 
the  book  simply  on  its  pretensions.    Cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  an  American  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  a  Scot,  Mr.  Ochiltree 
has   expressed  **  in    the    braid    Scottis" 
(aye,  there's  a  bit  of  a  rub  !)  "  the  loves 
and   hates,   joys  and    sorrows,    humour 
and  pathos,  of  his  countrymen." 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  recent  Ad- 
ventures in  Criticism^  by  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  will  remember  his  very  Britannic 
puzzlement  over  the  Scot's  preference 
for  Burns  above  Scott.  And  he  con- 
cludes that  the  reason  for  Burns's  ab- 
surd monopoly  of  Scotch  enthusiasm  is 
his  **  homeliness"  and  his  **  pathos." 
An  intolerable  pathos  it  sometimes  is  to 

*  Redburn.     By  Henry  Ochiltree.     New  York  . 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $r.25. 
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Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  so  frank  in  its  reach 
for  the  heartstiings  that  he,  a  lespect- 
able  and  self-contained  Briton,  finds 
it  hardly  gentlemanly.  That  may  be  ; 
but  the  pathos  of  the  Scot  is  his  Celtic 
gift.  It  is  part  of  the  poetry  of  his 
vision.  There  is  a  profound  human 
strain  in  him  which  makes  him  easily  a 
prey  to  the  '*  teaisof  things.'*  If  along 
with  this  deep  sentimentalism  he  has, 
like  the  people  of  the  '*  Glen,**  an 
'*  awfu*  sense  o*  humour,"  he  possesses 
the  best  human  gifts  of  art.  Mr.  Barrie 
has  the  two  gifts  in  the  happiest  equilib- 
rium. Mr.  Ochiltree  needs  to  be  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  of  the  humourist.  His  pref- 
ace is  tell  tale.  Of  the  *'  homeliness'* 
of  Mr.  Ochiltree's  book  there  is  no 
praise  too  high.  Certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  naturally  done  than  the  au- 
thor's minute  and  loving  reproduction 
of  Scotch  country  life.  **  The  barn,  the 
byre,  and  the  kailyard*'  he  has  pictured 
with  such  faithfulness  and  zest  that  it 
mikes  the  cockney  blush  for  his  oiigin. 
I  suppose  this  atmosphere  of  simple 
country  home  life  that  he  gives  us  will 
reach  the  heart  of  all  Scots.  They  be- 
long to  the  ••  Cotter's  Saturday  Night" 
race,  and  never  forget  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  worldly  cosmopolitanism. 
''The  Bonnie  Brier  Buss"  and  "The 
Wraith*'  are  sketches  for  these  readers. 
Grannie  wishes  to  go  out  to  get  a  "  gliff 
o*  the  biier  buss  that  smells  sae 
sweetly  :" 

*'  I  set  it  wi'  my  ain  hand  the  day  after  your 
mither's  marriage."  .  .  .  **Na,  it  was  ne'er 
spoken  o*  by  either  your  faither  or  myseP,  but  he 
are  tak's  a  bit  look  at  it  when  he  gangs  by,  and 
ties  up  the  branches  when  they  fa'  ower,  and  your 
mither  pours  some  soured  whey  aboot  it  noos  and 
thans  to  gar  it  bloom.  Your  mither's  different 
fra:  your  faither ;  she  ne'er  lats  on  aboot  ony  o' 
thae  kind  o'  things,  but  I  see  her  aften  pour  the 
whey  aboot  it  for  a'  that,  when  she  thinks  nane 
are  lookin.'  " 

What  could  be  more  Scotch  than 
this  ?  The  strong  hold  of  home,  the 
deep  vein  of  sentiment  in  all  Scotch 
hearts,  especially  when  they  "  ne'er 
let  on  aboot  ony  o'  thae  kind  o* 
things." 

As  for  the  pathos  of  the  book,  the 
best  of  this  is  bound  up  in  such  dear 
and  homely  ties  as  the  author  has  pic- 
tured in  the  family  of  Redburn  and  the 
death  of  Grannie.  Sandy,  comforting 
Nansie  after  Grannie's  death,  is  one  of 

the  tenderest  and  truest  bits  in  the  book. 


But  the  Scotch  writer,  in  his  very  ele- 
mental and  human  pathos,  can  rarely 
avoid  a  certain  vital  tragedy.  The  race 
of  Burns  is  a  fiercely  masculine  race — 
lovers  in  or  out  of  the  law.  We  have 
the  old  tragedy  over  again  here  in  the 
loves  of  Liz  and  Adam  Scott,  the  tutor 
and  the  futuie  minister  of  the  Holy  and 
True  Kirk.  "  Adam  Scott,  you  will 
many  me  and  nae  ither  if  you  are  hu- 
man and  if  a  woman's  heait  beats  in  my 
bosom."  Mr.  Ochiltree  has  painted  the 
wooing  of  Adam  by  the  fatal  coquetiy 
of  Liz  in  a  way  that  convinces  our 
senses  and  glamouis  them.  Surely  Liz 
is  a  woman  of  the  same  race  that  has 
given  us  Kirstie  in  Stevenson's  Igst  frag- 
ment. 

But  as  for  the  subsequent  tragedy  and 
the  calls  that  it  makes  on  our  emotions 
— well.  Ml .  Ochiltree  wants  a  little  more 
of  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  such  as 
went  into  the  composition  of  Jim  Bu- 
chans.  We  can  forgive  his  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  the  prelection  which  seems 
moie  compatible  with  the  Scotch  than 
the  English  sense  of  humour  ;  but  how 
about  cei  tain  passages  which  certainly 
seem  to  the  haid-headed  American  "  im- 
passioned rant"  ?  Profoundly  simple 
and  pathetic  is  that  perilous  moment 
when  Liz 

**  opened  out  the  fold  of  her  plaid,  and  passed 
the  corner  of  it  round  Adam's  shoulders.  In  this 
manner  they  sat  for  a  considerable  time.  *  Isn't 
it  fine  and  lown  here,'  she  said,  with  a  tremble  in 
her  voice.  He  drew  her  close  to  him.  She  leaned 
un  his  arm,  and  put  her  head  against  his  shoul- 
der." 

But  we  do  not  care  to  hear  in  conclusion 
that  the 

"  windows  of  heaven  were  draped  with  thick 
sable  curtains,"  and  that  "  through  a  blue  rift  in 
the  clouds  the  angels  looked  down,  and  lo  !  be- 
side a  headless  stem  lay  the  passion-flower— its 
glory  dead,  its  petals  beaten  in  the  dust." 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  tragedy  as 
it  proceeds  which  is  far  away  from  Mi. 
Ochiltree's  best  manner.  They  are  the 
simple  touches  which  are  "  moving." 
Still  there  is  much  of  the  real  matter  in 
this  generally  unpretentious  book  to 
hold  the  heart,  especially  the  Scotch 
heart.  The  author  has  not  attempted  a 
new  thing,  but  theie  is  conviction  in 
what  he  has  done  ;  and,  Scot  or  no 
Scot,  we  are  again  under  the  spell  of 
the  heather. 
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THE    POETICAL    WORKS   OF   WORDS- 
WORTH ♦ 

The  latest,  perhaps  the  final  fiuit  of 
half  a  generation  of  labour  spent  upon 
Wordsworth  appears  in  the  elaborate 
edition  of  which  the  first  six  volumes  lie 
before  us.  The  literary  significance  of 
Wordsworth  is  so  immense,  and  his  re- 
cluse life  touches  the  mind  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  so  many  points,  that 
the  most  churlish  survivor  of  Jeffrey's 
school  (which  never  wholly  dies  out) 
will  hardly  demur  openly  at  the  sixteen 
volumes  here  to  be  devoted  to  him. 
Some  part  of  them,  indeed,  is  devoted, 
most  fitly,  to  those  lifelong  companions 
whose  unobtrusive  presence  made  so 
large  a  part  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
in  which  he  worked  ;  the  '*  exquisite 
sister,'*  whose 

*'  voice  was  like  a  hidden  bird  that  sang," 

and  the  thought  of  whom 

"  was  like  a  flash  of  light  ;" 

and  the  not  less  exquisite  though  even 
more  shy  and  reserved  wife.  Dorothy's 
Journal  and  Letters,  apart  from  copious 
extracts  scattered  throughout,  will  be 
issued  with  fewer  reserves  than  hereto- 
foie,  in  one  of  the  later  volumes.  And 
thus  the  edition  of  Wordsworth's  work 
will  become,  as  any  final  edition  must, 
a  monument  (but  the  pompous  word 
jars  in  this  connection)  of  the  Words- 
worth household,  that  **  whole  without 
dependence  or  defect,'* 

**  Made  for  itself,  and  happy  in  itself. 
Perfect  contentment,  unity  entire." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  numer- 
ous portraits  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
vignettes  of  Wordsworthian  localities 
— Cambridge,  Coleorton,  Dove  Cottage, 
Peele  Castle,  and  many  more — which 
will  accompany  the  sixteen  volumes,  aid 
greatly  in  this  result. 

Professor  Knight  is  an  editor  some- 
what of  the  Cambridge  school — a  Cam- 
bridge man  may  presumably  say  so  with- 
out disrespect.  His  strength  lies  in  text- 
ual criticism,  in  all  kinds  of  pragmati- 
cal illustration.  His  apparatus  criticus 
is  invaluable,  and  he  has  accumulated  a 
large  body  of  illustiative  matter  upon 
places,    persons,    and    matters   of    fact. 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Wordsworth.  Edited 
by  W.  KniK'ht.  Vols.  I. -VI.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.     I1.50  per  volume. 


These  things  do  not  lose  their  value  be- 
cause they  often  appear,  in  Words- 
worth's case,  to  be  more  important  than 
they  are.  He  had  himself  a  kind  of 
official  punctiliousness  and  precision  in 
dealing  with  the  outer  circumstances  of 
his  poetry,  which  became  the  land 
agent's  son  and  the  stamp  distributor 
better  than  the  poet.  **  Matter-of-fact- 
ness"  was  one  of  the  **  characteristic  de- 
fects" which  he  never  quite  forgave 
Coleridge  for  specifying  in  a  well-known 
chapter  of  the  Biographia^  even  as  intro- 
duction to  a  still  more  emphatic  and 
powerful  analysis  of  his  **  characteristic 
excellences."  His  formality  lay  obvi- 
ously on  the  surface  of  his  genius.  It  is 
not  quite  so  obvious  that  his  use  of 
definite  names  and  places  is  almost  al- 
ways uninspired  ;  that  the  purely  local 
and  personal  was  rarely  touched  by  the 
full  tide  of  his  inspiration.  How  few  of 
the  names  which  glide  into  his  verse  are 
touched  with  the  passion  of  romance 
which  breathes  from  almost  every  name 
in  Scott  !  How  few  have  for  him  the 
incommunicable  magic  of  the  names  in 
Milton  !  For  Scott  a  place  is  charged 
with  the  zest  of  quite  individual  associ- 
ation ;  no  other  can  replace  it  ;  to 
Wordsworth  it  is  a  channel  through 
which  he  has  access  to  the  spirit  of 
nature,  rarely  the  sole  one.  After  all, 
Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  poets  who 
elude  and  evade  ;  all  unconsciously  he 
sets  the  reader  upon  a  wrong  tack, 
seems  to  persuade  him  "  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example"  that  he  is  the  poet 
of  "  simplicity,"  of  "  real  life,'*  of  "  the 
language  actually  used  by  men,'*  and 
then  suddenly  emerges,  at  brief,  incal- 
culable moments,  clothed  in  the  vision- 
ary light  of  the  great  romantic  poets  of 
all  time.  And  thus  one  feels,  notwith- 
standing Professor  Knight's  excellent 
discussion  of  this  very  point  in  the  pref- 
ace, that  Word.sworth  in  a  manner 
evades  his  admirably  conscientious  edi- 
tor, entangling  him  in  the  jungle  of 
matter  of-fact  explanations,  while  he 
himself  is  away  in  some  lonely  upland, 
or  else  hidden  in  the  woodland  depths, 
"  but  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze**  of 
fine  interpietation.  Weaie  most  grate- 
ful to  Professor  Knight  for  all  that  he 
has  given,  but  we  should  desire,  in  an 
ideal  edition  of  Wordsworth,  something 
moie  of  interpretative  criticism — for  in- 
stance^  in  the  little  summaiics  of  the 
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year's  production  prefixed  to  the  poems 
of  each  year,  which  at  present  are  sure- 
ly a  little  meagre.  Such  summaries  are 
among  the  oppoitunities  of  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  here  wisely  fol- 
lowed. 

The  question  of  rightly  choosing  his 
texts  has  involved  Professor  Knight  in 
soma  searching  of  heart.  Seeing  that 
Wjrdswoith  altered  much,  not  always 
wisely,  yet  at  times  with  extraoidinaiy 
felicity,  neither  the  plan  of  **  earliest" 
nor  that  of  **  latest"  veision  is  without 
drawbacks.  Wordsworth  grew  in  com- 
mand of  style,  of  dignified  and  forcible 
expression,  long  after  the  rare  and  un- 
certain migic  of  his  early  speech  had 
begun  to  decay  ;  so  that  his  alterations 
generally  improved  the  weak  places  and 
damiged  the  strong,  and,  as  a  rule, 
mide  the  whole  less  original  if  mftre  un- 
equivocally literary.  It  may  fairly  be 
argued  that  to  give  the  eailiest  version 
of  each  poem  is  a  logical  consequence 
of  adopting  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment ;  since  the  object  of  this  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  study  of  the  poet's  mind  in 
the  growing — as  it  grew,  and  not,  as  in 
some   later  hour  of  retrospective  anal- 


ysis, he  would  have  desired  it  to  grow. 
Professor  Knight  has  chosen  to  give  the 
final  version,  a  plan  which  has  obvious 
and  perhaps  decisive  advantages,  but 
necessarily  not  that  of  facilitating  his- 
toric study  of  the  poet.  The  most  strik- 
ing result  or  this  is  that  he  relegates  to 
an  appendix  the  fiist  version  of  the  De- 
scriptive Sketc/tes^  where  the  somewhat 
uncouth  young  Cumbrian  of  1791-93 
frames  his  lips  awkwardly  enough  to 
echo  the  exquisite  conventionalities  of 
Goldsmith's  music,  without  as  yet  catch- 
ing more  than  a  far-off  suggestion  of  his 
own.  A  popular  edition  can  hardly 
avoid  some  such  compromise  between 
the  needs  of  the  student  of  poetic  proc- 
esses and  those  of  the  reader  of  poetry  ; 
but  it  should  be  recognised  that  the 
compromise  is  made.  Within  the  limits 
indicated,  Professor  Knight's  edition, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work  ;  and  the  **  editors  of  the 
twentieth  century,"  to  whom  he  com- 
mends a  typographical  improvement 
which  struck  him  too  late,  are  not  likely 
to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  adopt- 
ing it. 

C.  H.  Herford. 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


DAY  BOOKS.     By  Mabel  E.  Wotton.     Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.     $1.00. 

Mr.  Zangwill,  in  a  recent  causerie, 
speaks  appreciatively  of  Miss  Wotton' s 
Diy- Books.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Miss 
Wotton  would  please  Mr.  Zangwill  ;  for, 
first,  the  very  title  of  her  work  indicates 
that  she  sets  out  to  be  an  observer — which 
is  bait  for  Mr.  Zangwill's  realistic  pref- 
erences— and,  next,  the  contents  of  her 
volume  show  a  subtlety  in  character 
study  and  motive  that  would  rejoice  Mr. 
ZangArill's  modernity. 

Seriously,  there  is  that  which  arrests 
the  reader  in  the  present  volume.  The 
first  story,  which  fills  more  than  half  the 
book,  is  its  real  distinction.  It  is  a 
study  with  a  strong  and  not  usual  mo- 
tive, which  is  sustained  with  great  inter- 
est and  great  plausibility  of  detail.  If 
there  is  any  fault  from  which  Miss  Wot- 
ton *in(J   mo5t  modernists  suffer,  it  is  4 


certain  strain  of  sentiment  which  accom- 
panies exceeding  great  subtlety,  and 
which  is  pronounced  in  the  stories  that 
complete  the  present  volume.  Consid- 
ering its  subject,  **  Morrison's  Heir"  has 
very  little  of  this  abnormal  appearance. 
We  remember  that  Miss  Guiney  gave  us 
a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Miss  Wot- 
ton's  first  story  last  year,  and  that  at  the 
time  it  struck  us  as  both  new  and  in- 
tensely dramatic.  The  heio  of  the  situa- 
tion was  a  man  who,  to  shield  the  wom- 
an that  he  loved,  was  forced  to  wrong 
his  family  by  acknowledging  as  his  heir 
a  child  not  his  own.  In  both  Miss 
Guiney 's  and  Miss  Wotton 's  stories  the 
woman  is  innocent  of  crime  ;  and  a  situa- 
tion so  extraordinary  is  not  easy  to  real- 
ise in  a  plausible  way.  We  must  admit 
that  Miss  Wotton  has  shown  much  more 
creative  power,  more  of  the  real  dramatic 
instinct  than  Miss  Guiney  in  the  conving- 
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ing  realism  of  her  story.  Character  is 
her  main  interest,  as  poetry  of  situation 
is  Miss  Guiney's  ;  and  it  is  characteristic 
that  her  story  should  in  the  end  turn  Jess 
on  this  situation  than  on  the  problem  of 
a  light  woman,  caring  more  for  the 
showy  protestations  of  the  man  who  be- 
trayed her  and  whom  she  secretly  mis- 
trusts than  for  the  silent,  unselfish  de- 
votion of  the  man  who  has  sacrificed 
himself  for  her  honour.  Miss  Wotton's 
book  has  little  of  what  one  knows  as 
artistic  beauty,  but  it  has  virtues  of  sub- 
stance and  of  an  independent  personality 
which  give  it  character. 

A   KNIGHT   OF   THE  NETS.     By  Amelia  E. 
Barr.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $i  25. 

Mrs.  Barr,  with  all  her  pleasant  talent 
for  story-telling,  can  hardly  rank  as  an 
artist.  There  is  no  style  or  other  spe- 
cial distinction  in  her  last  simple  story 
of  the  loves  of  Scotch  fisher-folk.  Yet 
if  she  is  not  **  literary,"  she  makes  up 
for  it  by  many  more  artless  gifts.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  winning  and  un- 
affected sentiment,  and  what  one  might 
call  a  **  sense"  of  character.  She  pene- 
trates it  by  a  soit  of  natural  sympathy 
rather  than  by  profound  psychology  or 
a  special  genius  for  observation.  The 
chief  personages  of  the  present  story  are 
Andrew  Binnie  and  Christine,  his  sister  ; 
Sophy  Twill,  the  petted  and  spoiled 
girl,  on  whom  Andrew  spends  his  affec- 
tion, who  falls  in  love  with  the  **  laird" 
instead,  marries  him,  and  dies  in  that 
strange  transplanting  of  a  broken  heart  ; 
and  Archie  Braelands,  the  laird,  whom 
Mrs.  Barr  might  easily  have  made  a  lit- 
erary hack  figure,  but  intuitively  pic- 
tures otherwise.  Andrew  Binnie  is  the 
•  •  Knight  of  the  Nets. "  He  is  the  strong 
man  who  gives  his  whole  heart  to  love, 
and  is  not  broken  by  disappointment  or 
loss.  There  is  no  attempt  at  working 
out  a  plot  from  these  very  simple  themes 
of  love  ;  but  the  characters  are  all  drawn 
with  genuine  feeling.  Mis.  Barr  might 
very  easily  be  a  sentimentalist.  She 
likes  to  draw  with  some  softening  of  the 
lineaments  of  life,  which,  beside  modern 
realism,  looks  a  little  old-fashioned. 
But  she  is  not  a  sentimentalist  ;  she  does 
not  belong  with  the  rose  water  lady  nov- 
elists. All  the  people  in  this  story  are 
alive  :  and  it  shows  the  author's  happy 
gift  of  characterisation  that  Sophy's 
tragedy  is  the  result  of  Archie's  amiable 


weakness  rather  than  his  wickedness  ; 
and  that  Sophy  is  not  completely  the 
frivolous,  empty-headed  child  that  ele- 
mentary fiction  would  picture  her,  but 
has  gifts  of  natural  sweetness  which 
make  her  real  and  pathetic.  Even  An- 
drew is  not  quite  a  paragon.  He  has 
his  selfish  man  traits.  Mrs.  Barr  is  very 
conscientious  about  that. 

The  charm  of  the  story  is  its  simplicity 
and  open-hearted ness  ;  and  that  is  a 
charm  which  will  make  its  readers  over- 
look some  of  the  weightier  concerns  of 
literature. 

THE  HERB-MOON.  A  Fantasia  by  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $r.25 

The  Herb-Moon  is  a  less  pretentious 
work  than  Mrs.  Craigie's  preceding 
novel  ;  aitistically  it  is  hardly  so  good  as 
The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  IVicken- 
ham,  Edward's  love  history  happens  in 
the  orderly  development  of  the  main 
story  like  an  interpolation.  It  is  a  sud- 
den event  without  the  prelude  of  causes 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  ;  and 
with  its  Meredithian  conversations  seems 
even  more  like  an  artificial  passage  than 
if  it  were  of  a  piece  with  the  author's 
usual  manner.  This  book  has  one  char- 
acteristic, however,  which  makes  it 
easier  reading  than  Mrs.  Craigie's  last 
novel.  It  mingles  comedy  with  tragedy 
in  a  way  that  relieves  the  intensity  of 
the  tragic  strain.  There  is  a  racy,  bu- 
colic humour  in  all  Susan's  philosophis- 
ing on  the  marriage  state. 

'*  'The  herb-moon  ?'  repeated  Rose,  stupefied. 

*'  *  Aye  !  that's  my  name  for  one  of  these  long 
courtships.  Adam  and  I  did  all  our  courting  in  a 
fortnight ;  that's  why  we  are  happy.  This  walk- 
ing out  with  each  other  year  in  and  year  out  till 
all  your  nerve  is  gone  and  you  are  sick  with 
talking  was  never  to  my  taste  nor  to  my  mother's 
before  me.  Tisn't  natural,  and  Tm  all  for  na- 
ture, I  am.' 


•  >t 


This  humour  is  the  note  of  health  in 
a  book  otherwise  given  over  to  suffering 
in  an  almost  morbid  degree. 

Mrs.  Craigie's  work  has  at  first  glance 
a  smartness  of  manner  that  looks  like 
superficiality.  It  is  misleading.  Every- 
thing that  she  writes  is  planted  deep  in 
experience.  What  seems  like  cynicism 
in  her  woik  is  sincerity,  born,  perhaps, 
of  some  bitterness,  but  not  losing  its 
grasp  of  a  constant  ideal,     Her  charac- 
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terisation  Is  extraordinary.  The  study 
of  Rose  is  the  distinction  of  the  present 
book.  We  find  her  a  woman  who  has 
made  a  mistaken  marriage,  and  is  left 
with  a  hopelessly  insane  husband  when 
yet  hardly  out  of  her  girlhood. 

*'  She  found  herself  in  the  terrible  position  of  a 
young  wife  with  no  one  to  protect  her,  with  no 
right  to  accept  affection,  with  no  right  to  bestow 
it.  and  with  a  craving  for  companionship  so  com- 
pelling, that  in  stifling  it  she  broke  her  heart." 

A  friendship  comes  into  her  life  which 
the  youth  in  her  instinctively  embraces, 
questioning  little.  Finally  she  has  to 
admit  its  impossibility. 

**  She  watched  his  love  die  out.  She  killed  the 
lover  in  him  just  as  she  had  slain  the  woman  in 
herself.  She  told  her  heart,  which  was  too  numb 
to  ache,  that  it  was  better  so.  She  ceased  to  care 
very  much  for  his  company  ;  but  then  she  no 
longer  cared  for  anything  :  she  felt  chilled  by  her 
own  coldness.'* 

Rose's  history  is  a  history  that  would 
crush  the  spirit  and  be  impossible  as  an 
artistic  subject  if  it  were  not  for  the  la- 
tent idealism  in  the  conception  of  the 
story.  There  is  a  brave  quality  in  the 
realisation  of  Rose's  character  and  its 
resolute  ideal  that  is  tonic.  Mis. 
Craigie's  manner  may  have  a  tinge  of 
sensationalism  ;  but  her  teal  book  is  far 
away  from  the  sensational,  in  the  region 
of  sober  experience  and  strong  ideals. 

IN  SCARLET  AND  GRAY.  By  Florence  Hen- 
niker.  THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  REAL. 
By  Thomas  Hardy  and  Florence  Henniker. 
Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers.     $i.oo. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  these  stories 
that  they  seem  equally  inexperienced  as 
to  the  matter  of  life  with  which  they 
deal  and  as  to  their  artistic  treatment. 
They  choose  the  **  shady"  subject  with 
a  view  to  the  prettiness  of  the  situation, 
which  is  the  falsest  sentiment  and  the 
falsest  art.  In  the  last  story — the  joint 
ptoduct  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mrs. 
Henniker — it  is  very  easy  to  trace  Mr. 
Hardy  in  the  plot  and  Mrs.  Henniker  in 
the  handling.  Both  writers  show  off 
each  other  to  the  most  extreme  disad- 
vantage. Mr.  Hardy's  plot  without 
his  art  is  revolting ;  Mrs.  Henniker, 
handling  a  situation  of  tremendous 
dimensions,  is  pitiful  to  the  last.  A 
girl  who  has  had  a  secret  marriage  in 
her  early  youth,  which  was  an  empty 
formality,  and  has  been  released  from 
its  obligations  by  her  lawful  husband,  is 
on  the  eve  of  marrying  another  and  a 


high-minded  man,  vfho  !s  ignorant  of  her 
history.  On  the  night  before  her  mar- 
riage, however,  the  first  man  turns  up, 
and  in  her  despair  she  is  tempted  into 
intercourse  with  him.  This  is  the  way 
Mrs.  Henniker  describes  the  tragic  mo- 
ment in  which  she  sits  down  to  write 
the  letter  of  confession  to  her  intended 
bridegroom  : 

**  To  write  that  was  an  imperative  duty  before 
she  slept.  It  need  not  be  said  that  awful,  indeed, 
to  her  was  the  object — the  letting  Lord  Parkhurst 
know  that  she  had  a  husband  and  had  seen  him 
that  day.  But  she  could  not  shape  a  single  line  ; 
and  the  visioned  aspect  that  she  would  wear  in  his 
eyes  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  truth  of  her  his- 
tory was  so  terrible  to  her  that  she  burst  into 
hysterical  sobbing  over  the  paper  as  she  sat." 

There  is  no  need  in  this  note  to  follow 
to  its  ironic  close  a  story  so  repelling 
and  so  feebly  handled. 

APHRODITE.     Par  Pierre  Louvs.     Paris:   So- 
ci6t6  du  Mercure  de  France.     Fr.  3.50. 

The  thread  of  story  r*unning  through 
this  book  is  as  follows  :  Chrysis,  a  Gali- 
lean courtesan  living  in  Alexandria  un- 
der the  Ptolemies,  is  seen  by  Demetri- 
us, a  famous  sculptor,  the  handsomest 
man  in  Egypt  and  the  lover  of  Queen 
Berenice,  who  has  begun  to  bore  him. 
He  offers  love  to  Chrysis,  whose  vani- 
ty leads  her  to  refuse  him  unless  he 
will  perform  three  tasks,  involving  re- 
spectively theft,  murder,  and  sacrilege. 
He  accomplishes  them  all,  and  then,  by 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  at  her  depravity, 
spurns  her  now  that  she  has  fallen  vio- 
lently in  love  with  him,  and  exacts  of 
her  an  oath  to  perform,  in  her  turn, 
three  tasks  that  end  in  her  imprison- 
ment and  death.  The  story  is  nothing, 
and  serves  only  as  a  pretext  for  M. 
Louys  to  give  a  minute  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  Bohemian  life  in  Alexandria,  as 
perfect  in  archaeological  detail  as  Sa- 
lammbo^  but  less  burdened  by  it.  He 
has  evidently  read  widely  in  the. Greek 
erotic  writers,  especially  in  Alciphron, 
Aristaenetus,  and  the  romancers,  and 
has  apparently  also  gone  through  all 
the  fragments  of  the  Greek  comic  poets, 
with  Aristophanes  and  Lucian.  The 
whole  thing  is  done  in  a  Greek  spirit, 
with  an  apparently  complete  oblivion 
of  all  modern  notions  of  morality,  de- 
cency, and  reserve ;  and  because  of  the 
air  of  perfect  unconsciousness  with 
which  the  author  writes,  one  reads  on 
without    being    particularly     shocked. 
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But  the  book  is  really  one  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  none  but  the  schol- 
ar and  the  antiquary  ;  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  edition  shows 
that  the  censura  morum  in  republican 
France  is  f^  less  strict  than  under  the 
Second  Empire,  which  precipitately 
haled  the  author  of  Madame  Bovary  be- 
fore the  courts. 

CAMEOS.      By    Marie    Corelli.     Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $i.oo. 

THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.     By    Marie    Corelli. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25. 

THE  MURDER  OF  DELICIA.     By  Marie  Co- 
relli. Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co*  $1.25. 

Marie  Corelli  must  be  losing  sleep  in 
these  days.  When  we  reviewed  her 
Sorrows  of  Satan  a  few  months  ago,  we 
thought  that  we  were  sure  of  a  reason- 
able period  of  repose  ;  but  here  she  crops 
up  again  with  three  new  volumes.  We 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  display  equal 
energy  in  reviewing  them.  Everybody 
knows  by  this  time  what  Marie  Corelli*s 
books  are  like,  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  actually  buy 
them  and  read  them  with  avidity.  They 
are  frequently  diverting,  sometimes 
smart,  occasionally  a  little  vulgar,  and 
always  intensely  rhetorical.  If  we  had 
to  describe  Marie  Corelli  in  terms  of 
literary  geography,  we  should  say  that 
she  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  C)uida, 
on  the  south  by  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  on 
the  east  by  Florence  Warden,  and  on 
the  west  by  Archibald  Clavering  Gun- 
ter.  The  volumes  now  before  us  touch 
all  these  various  bounding  points,  and 
it  is  pel  haps  sufficient  to  say  that  Cameos 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  and  that 
The  Mighty  Atom  and  The  Murder  of 
Delicia  are  not.  We  feel  called  upon  to 
remark  as  an  obiter  dictum  that  if  the 
author  would  let  up  a  little  on  her  rhet- 
oric and  put  more  stress  on  her  syntax 
it  would  be  to  the  general  advantage  of 
her  pages  ;  but,  after  all,  what  does  it 
matter  }  The  people  who  buy  her  books 
will  never  observe  the  difference,  but 
will  go  on  saying  *'  between  you  and  I," 
and  eating  peas  with  a  knife,  and  ad- 
miring Marie  Corelli  down  to  the  end  of 
their  harmless  lives. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  DEVIL.  By  Guy 
Boothby.  New  York  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden. 
$(.00. 

No  date  fixes  the  reign  of  the  beauti- 
ful  white   devil,  and  consequently  the 


reader  is— as  she  was — a  good  deal  at 
sea.  For  although  her  fascinating  and 
dangerous  ladyship  represents  in  certain 
respects  the  new  woman  in  her  newest 
aspect,  in  other  respects  she  seems  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Captain  Kidd. 
And  if  it  be  hard  to  bring  the  pirate 
nearer  than  that  period,  and  to  identify 
the  institution  of  piracy  with  contem- 
porary social  and  commercial  conditions, 
it  requires  a  still  greater  effort  of  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  of  a  woman  pirate  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  times.  Mr. 
Boothby  has,  however,  accomplished  it, 
since  that  is  the  theory  of  his  new  ex- 
tiavaganza,  in  which  he  satirises  the  re- 
cent reversal  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.  The  heroine  is  all  that  her  name 
implies  ;  the  hero  is  honest,  modest, 
and  virtuous.  Their  acquaintance  comes 
about  through  need  of  his  services  as  a 
physician  on  the  island  where  her  booty 
is  stored.  She  seizes  and  carries  him 
off  by  force,  just  as  the  primitive  man 
used  to  seize  and  carry  off  the  primitive 
woman  before  we  had  changed  all  that. 
His  gentleness  disarms  her  ;  her  bravery 
wins  his  timid  heait  ;  they  fall  in  love, 
and  there  is  something  like  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  feeling  if  not  in  the  life  of 
the  beautiful  white  devil.  She  comes 
finally  to  an  abstract  consideration  of 
the  archaic  idea  of  marriage,  and  speaks 
to  her  lover  touching  the  matter  much 
as  Lafitte  might  have  argued  with  some 
timid  Creole  maiden. 

"You  have  this  moment  called  yourself  an 
honest  man,"  she  says  to  the  doctor.  "Well, 
then,  judged  by  your  ideas  of  honesty  I  am  not  an 
honest  woman.  Look  at  your  own  career  ;  look 
at  the  name  you  have  already  created  for  your- 
self; think  of  your  future;  then  how  can  I— a 
woman  hunted  by  every  nation,  a  woman  on 
whose  head  a  price  is  set,  who  dares  not  show 
her  face  in  a  civilised  country — allow  herself  to 
share  that  name  and  that  future  with  vou  ?  .  .  . 
You  have  no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  existence 
mine  is.  Why,  my  life  is  one  long  battle  with 
despair !  I  am  like  a  hunted  animal  flying  before 
that  hell-hound  man." 

But  as  the  good  woman  used  under 
the  old  order  to  resist  such  arguments 
against  love  from  the  wicked  man,  so 
the  good  man  now  loves  the  wicked 
woman  all  the  more  for  her  crimes. 
Those  who  like  the  peculiar  soit  of  lit- 
erature which  Mr.  Guy  Boothby' 
duces  will  probably  prefer  this  to  his  re- 
cent somewhat  similar  performance  in 
Dr,  Nikola  ;  but  it  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  A  Bid  for  Fortune. 
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NELL  HAFFENDEN.    By  Tighe  Hopkins.  New 
York  :  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.    $1.00. 

The  author  has  aptly  characterised 
this  work  as  a  strictly  conventional 
story.  There  are  no  new  problems  in 
it,  no  morbid  psychology,  no  hysterical 
outbursts.  The  only  kicking  against 
the  pricks  is  the  old  struggle  in  a  young 
woman's  heart  between  the  domestic 
instinct  fostered  by  training,  and  the 
inclination  toward  an  artistic  caieer 
that  is  always  inborn.  Every  woman 
to  whom  the  divine  gift  has  ever  been 
given,  whether  much  or  little,  must 
have  known  something  of  this  spiritual 
strife.  In  Nell  Haffenden's  case  it  was, 
perhaps,  fiercer  than  usual,  because  she 
chanced  to  occupy  a  very  humble  place 
in  the  world — a  place  very  near  the  soil, 
very  closely  in  touch  with  that  unbeauti- 
ful  and  sordid  routine  of  rustic  toil  most 
distasteful  to  the  artistic  temperament. 
But  the  girl's  beauty  had  drawn  lovers 
across  the  line  whereby  genius  sets  its 
own  apart  in  every  station  in  life  ;  and 
before  she  comprehends  the  unrest 
which  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  the  di- 
vine gift,  she  has  promised  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  worthy  young  farmer. 
Thus  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap  set 
by  Fate — for  there  are  none  other  than 
kind  and  honest  folk  in  Mr.  Hopkins's 
tale — the  girl  makes  the  fight  with  her 
heart  for  duty  that  so  many  older  and 
wiser  women  have  made.  She  can  force 
herself  to  churn  the  cream,  but  she  can- 
not help  moulding  the  golden  rolls  into 
Grecian  heads,  and  naturally  the  sculp- 
ture is  better  than  the  butter.  To  Mr. 
Tighe  Hopkins,  at  all  events,  it  has 
been  revealed  that  not  all  women  are 
created  to  chronicle  small  beer  ;  that 
inherent  tendencies  may  be  more  pow- 
erful than  environment  with  a  woman 
as  well  as  a  man  ;  that  the  subtle,  myste- 
rious, elusive,  unconquerable,  wild  thing 
with  wings  of  flame— which  we  call  gen- 
ius for  lack  of  a  better  name — has  no  sex. 
Inspiration  is  its  opportunity.  It  makes 
its  wav  even  over  such  obstacles  as  sur- 
rounded  Nell  Haffcnden,  and  about  this 
immortal  truth  which  the  world  is  com- 
ing to  recognise  and  to  accept  the  au- 
thor has  woven  an  interesting  story. 

OLD  COUMTRY  IDYLLS.     By  John  Stafford. 
New  York  :   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     75  els. 

In  the  midst  of  the  restlessness  of  the 
present  literary  movement  there  are  two 
types  of  the  short  story  which  remain 


unchanged  and  which  hold  their  audi- 
ence as  thev  have  always  done.  One 
has  for  its  motive  tire  immortal  lovers 
parted  by  the  plots  of  the  wicked  and 
reunited  by  the  triumph  of  the  good  ; 
the  other  deals  with  the  mysterious  mur- 
der  that  is  satisfactoiily  disclosed  in  the 
denouement.  Both  of  these  time-tried 
methods  are  delightfully  illustrated  in 
Old  Country  Idylls,  which,  although  it 
contains  no  surprises,  will  be  found  thor- 
oughly satisfying.  Ten  tales  make  the 
book,  and  with  a  single  exception  they 
deal  with  the  quiet  aspects  of  English 
provincial  life.  The  first,  **  Doris  and 
I,"  is  an  idyll  indeed,  recalling  Doris, 
the  shepherd  maiden,  whose  crook  was 
laden  with  wreathed  flowers,  whose  lap 
encloses  wild  summer  roses  of  sweet 
perfume.  The  two  that  follow  bear  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  the  first. 
*  The  Squire's  Amanuensis"  moves  with 
a  motive  long  familiar  on  the  stage  and 
in  fiction,  but  we  never  grow  tired  of 
the  pretty  tale  of  the  unwelcome  but 
worthy  young  wife  who  wins  the  love 
of  her  husband's  family  under  some  in- 
nocent masquerade.  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wrocksley,"  "Connie,"  "Elsie,"  and 
**  Under  a  Greenwood  Tree"  have  all 
the  same  gentle,  domestic  atmosphere. 
"  Sandro"  alone  is  a  dark,  tragic  tale  of 
mystery  and  crime,  and  the  work  is  well 
wrought  out  with  a  firmness  of  touch 
that  the  other  stories  scarcely  prepare 
the  reader  for.  But  the  wi  iting  through- 
out is  admirable,  and  in  the  feeling  of 
the  work  there  are  marked  spiritual  and 
poetic  qualities,  as  when  it  records  **  one 
of  those  afterglows  which  large  natures 
often  leave,  by  which  those  who  knew 
them  in  their  mortal  shining  may  still 
find  some  light  to  live  by  ;"  or  describes 
the  simple  man  who  was  "content  to 
see  the  beauty  of  the  mallow-flower 
without  asking  why  it  shuts  at  noon. 


*  t 


THE   FEARSOME   ISLAND.     By  Albert  Kin- 
ross.    Chicago  :   Herbert   S.  Stone  &  Co.     75 


cts. 


By  means  of  an  appendix  the  author 
attempts  to  envelop  his  work  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  probability.  In  this  appen- 
dix it  is  stated  that  the  work  has  been 
founded  on  an  old  Spanish  histoiy  which 
describes  the  inhuman  career  and  the 
diabolical  inventions  of  an  infamous  al- 
chemist, one  Don  Diego  Rodriguez, 
who  held  the  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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That  the  historical  annals  of  that  period 
of  Spain's  history  record  unimaginable 
honors  there  can  be  no  dispute,  but  one 
fails  to  find  within  that  fact  any  justi- 
fication of  the  literary  atrocity  which 
Mr.  Albert  Kinross  has  just  perpetrated 
in  this  twentieth  century  of  assumed 
civilisation.  That  any  writer  who  is 
not  a  great  artist,  whose  genius  comes 
not  at  least  within  hailing  distance  of 
Poe's,  should  venture  to  conjure  up  and 
obtrude  such  impossible  horrors  as  The 
Fearsome  Island  stands  for,  is  an  unpar- 
donable offence.  The  feeling  of  resent- 
ment which  the  work  arouses  is,  in  fact, 
accentuated  by  the  impression  that  the 
author  held  Poe  in  his  mind's  eye,  al- 
though it  is  hard  to  say  from  what  the 
impression  comes,  unless  through  -the 
prominence  of  the  black  cat  which  per- 
vades the  story  like  the  spirit  of  the 
^vil  One.  But  if  the  writer  were  really 
^Pp^-  he  i;agm«;  to  have  stud- 
ied the  masTer  to  little  liteiary  purpose, 
and  the  archaic  affectation  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work — which  disappears  la- 
ter— adds  to  the  general  awkward  un- 
pleasantness of  the  whole.  Nor  is  there 
any  sort  of  subtlety  in  its  gruesomeness, 
which  is  of  the  old  conventional  pattern. 

**  What  makes  you  up  here,  old  witch,  spells 
and  sorcery  ?*'  the  teller  of  the  tales  says  to  the 
stereotyped  aged  crone,  **  Then  I  turned  to  Sa- 
tan that  had  dwelt  with  the  witch :  *  Knowest 
thou  this  lady  ? '  I  said  in  a  thick  voice.  The 
black  cat  shrank  up  to  my  side,  marvellous  steady 
and  sober.  '  Satan,  thou  that  I  bought  of  a  witch, 
thou  that  knowest  the  ways  of  sorcerers,  is  it  safe 
to  let  this  old  crone  live,  or  shall  I  hurl  her  from 
the  turret  window?'  And  with  that  I  drew  the 
hag  closer  to  me,  as  if  to  execute  my  threat." 

Along  this  line  the  work  is  merely  ab- 
surd, and  scarcely  worthy  of  comment. 
But  its  details  of  the  physical  torture  of 
both  humanity  and  the  lower  animals 
are  so  minute  and  so  revolting  to  every 


instinct  of  refinement,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  reserve  demanded  by  literary  art, 
that  the  reader  recoils  sickened,  and 
closes  many  unread  pages. 

ARTIE.    By  George  Ade.    Chicago:  H.  S.  Sione 
&  Co.     75  CIS. 

Now  and  then  the  reviewer  encounters 
a  book  that  he  can  examine  only  con- 
scientiously ;  that  he  finds  as  impossi- 
ble to  read  in  the  ordinarv  sense  of  the 
word  as  it  would  be  to  follow  with  un- 
numbed  faculties  a  volume  of  those 
meaningless  rhymes  that  children  chant 
at  play.  Artie  is  a  work  of  that  kind, 
and  the  only  impression  to  be  gathered 
from  it  is  that  the  author  had  Chimmie 
Fadden  in  mind.  Yet  the  resemblance 
is  very  vague,  and  the  story,  if  it  may 
be  called  a  story,  is  hardly  a  book  for 
boys  ;  nor  is  it  a  book  for  girls,  nor  for 
men  or  women,  being  neither  fish  nor 
flesh  nor  good  red  herring.  The  most 
exasperating  thing  about  work  of  this 
kind  is  the  impossibility  of  desciibing 
it  with  fulness  sufficient  to  justify  the 
reviewer's  judgment  without  giving 
valuable  space  to  worthless  quotations. 
Perhaps,  however,  a  fragment  selected 
at  random  from  similar  speeches  of 
**  Artie,"  covering  two  hundred  pages, 
may  serve  : 

*•  I  told  you  what  he  was — a  horrible  Reub  ; 
one  o*  them  fellows  that  you  want  to  get  a  crack 
at  the  minute  you  see  him.  You  kind  o*  feel 
there's  a  crack  comin'  to  him.  Mame  opens  the 
door,  and  I  goes  in — puny  chilly,  too.  *  Who's 
your  friend  ? '  I  says.  She  puts  on  as  good  a 
front  as  she  can  and  says,  *  That's  Mr.  Wilson 
that  was  up  to  the  dance  that  night.'  '  Well.'  I 
says,  '  he  must  be  a  peach  to  come  around  here 
after  the  way  you  turned  him  down.'  She  tries  to 
pass  it  off,  and  says  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  about 
him  bein'  soft  and  writin'  notes  to  her  all  the  time. 
'Come  off,'  I  says;  'he  wouldn't  be  writin* 
notes  and  comin'  round  here  unless  he  had  some 
pull.' 


»  »» 
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MY  LONG  LIFE.  An  Autobiographic  Sketch. 
By  Mary  CowdenClarke.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     $2.00. 

Mrs.  Cowden-Clarke  sat  down  to 
write  of  the  events  of  her  long  life  be- 
cause her  nature  is  grateful  and  emi- 
nently social,  and  it  seemed  a  pious 
duty  to  recall  the  pleasure  afforded  her 


by  an  unusual  number  of  friendships 
and  acquaintanceships,  with  very  dis- 
tinguished persons.  But  there  is,  to 
our  mind,  something  in  her  account 
which  far  outweighs  in  interest  what 
she  has  to  tell  us  concerning  celebrated 
people.  Let  us  give  precedence,  how- 
ever, 10  celebrities.     Born  in  1809,  Mrs, 
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Cowden-Clarke  is  one  of  the  dwindling 
number  who  **  once  saw  Shelley  plain" 
—over  the  parlour  window-blind.  Keats 
was,  of  course,  her  husband's  school- 
fellow, and  a  frequent  visitor  to  her 
father  Vincent  Novello*s  house.  She 
can  still  remember  his  reverent  look  as 
he  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  organ 
listening  to  her  father's  playing.  Mary 
Lamb  taught  her  Latin.  Mrs.  Shelley 
wrote  Mary  Novello's  name  on  her  copy 
of  Frankenstein,  **  I  can  remember 
once,'*  she  writes,  "creeping  lound  to 
where  Leigh  Hunt's  hand  rested  on  the 
back  of  the  sofa  upon  which  he  sat,  and 
giving  it  a  quiet  kiss — because  I  heard 
he  was  a/<?^*/."  A  little  later  her  dream 
was  to  gain  a  large  fortune,  set  out  for 
Italy,  and  lay  the  fortune  at  Leigh 
Hunt's  feet.  She  had,  at  least,  one  in- 
terview with  Coleridge.  Belter  than 
that,  she  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  with  Lamb  ;  and  she  was 
of  the  party  that -day  when  Lamb  start- 
ed up  from  dinner,  and  hastening  to  the 
garden  gate,  opened  it  for  a  donkey 
that  had  set  longing  eyes  on  the  grass 
growing  behind  the  railing.  For 
Lamb's  references  to  her  father,  see  his 
*'  Chapter  on  Ears."  Her  acquaintance 
with  musicians  and  actors  was  very 
wide.  In  fact,  through  her  father,  her 
husband,  and  her  gifted  sister  Clara, 
the  Countess  Gigliucci,  she  came  in  con- 
tact with  almost  every  one  of  note  in  all 
the  arts  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury. Later  on,  her  circle  only  widen- 
ed, when  she  took  up  her  residence 
abroad.  Her  social  instincts  have  never 
dimmed,  nor  her  intellectual  interests 
slackened. 

Few  of  us  in  this  generation  have  any 
correct  idea  as  to  her  industry.  We 
only  credit  her  with  the  Shakespeare 
Concordance  and  her  Girlhood  of  Shake- 
speare* s  Heroines,  But  a  list  at  the  end 
of  this  book  gives  her  productions  as 
numbering  sixty-one,  exclusive  of  the 
present — a  considerable  number  of  these 
being,  of  course,  verses  or  essays  con- 
tributed to  magazines  and  not  reprinted 
in  volumes — while  she  collaborated  with 
her  husband  in  six  works.  Fiction, 
verses,  commentaries,  biographies,  es- 
says, literary  reminiscences,  Shakespeare 
lore,  dramatic  criticism,  the  theory  of 
music — her  active  brain  busied  itself 
over  all  these  usefully,  if  not  with  bril- 
liance. Her  latest  book  is  not  an  auto- 
biography in  any  strict  sense.     The  last 


two-thirds  of  it  read  like  a  record  of 
holidays.  She  speaks,  indeed,  feelingly 
of  her  great  bereavements  ;  but  save  for 
that,  you  would  think  her  life  had  had 
no  shadow.  She  evidently  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  note  reverses  and  dis- 
appointments. But  then  she  has  never 
pretended  to  have  the  art  to  depict  any- 
thing save  the  outside  of  things — and 
that  only  In  the  simplest,  most  childlike 
way.  But  without  art,  and  seemingly 
without  thought,  she  has  given  us  some 
admirable  pictures,  and  roused  keen  in- 
terest in  one  of  her  personages — name- 
ly, herself.  There  is  a  glow  of  health 
about  the  book,  there  is  a  bewildering 
vitality.  Music,  the  theatre,  literature, 
were  never  mere  luxurious  sweeteners 
of  living  ;  they  were  matters  of  fiist-rate 
importance  to  her  from  the  beginning, 
and  she  was  nourished  on  the  best  of 
them.  Her  long  and  happy  married 
life,  begun  when  she  was  seventeen, 
continued  heropportunites,  and  doubled 
her  enthusiasm.  But  the  Cowden- 
Clarkes  did  not  take  their  life  or  their 
enthusiasms  cheaply.  Frugality  was 
for  long  a  stern  necessity,  and  they  liked 
it.  As  dramatic  critic  for  the  Examiner^ 
Cowden-Clarke  went  his  round  of  the 
theatres  with  his  wife,  both  always  on 
foot.  All  kinds  of  drudgery  had  to  be 
got  through  to  eke  out  their  small 
means,  Mary  doing  her  part  from  the 
first,  and  they  thought  life  a  delightful 
holiday.  It  was  so  all  along.  Sight- 
seeing, compiling  her  concordance,  act- 
ing in  Dickens's  dramatic  company, 
exploring  new  countries,  hearing  new 
music — for  everything  she  had  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  energy.  She  must 
have  been  tired  many  a  time  :  she 
doesn't  think  it  worth  while  mentioning. 
You  only  hear  of  a  fresh  enterprise,  a 
fiesh  enjoyment.  She  is  all  giatitude 
and  eagerness.  Even  her  experience  of 
publishers  "  has  been  most  agreeable." 
And  there  is  no  sign  of  decaying  inter- 
est so  late  as  1891,  when  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  she  attended  with  full  enjoy- 
ment the  Mozart  Musikfest  in  Salzburg, 
going  on  afterward  to  Dresden,  where 
she  says,  "  We  made  it  our  rule,  as  be- 
fore, to  enjoy  every  performance  at  the 
Hof  theater." 

Though  A  Long  Life  cannot  rank  high 
among  literary  reminiscences,  surely  its 
revelation  of  time-defying  youth  must 
long  give  it  a  sympathetic  place  in  a 
reader's  memory. 
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(I)  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  (2)  FABLES.  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  New  York  :  Charles 
Srribncr's  Sons. 

Of  these' two  books  one  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  doubtful  **  whether  it  would 
have  seen  the  light  had  the  author 
lived  ;*'  the  other,  Stevenson  confessed 
to  be  one  of  his  literary  failures.  The 
Sottth  Sea  Letters  were  perhaps  as  much 
a  piece  of  hackwork  as  he  ever  attempt- 
ed. He  spared  no  pains  on  them,  but 
literary  inspiration  failed  him  from  the 
first.  The  load  of  matter  was  too  heavy 
a  lift  for  the  artist.  Then  Colvin  wrote 
discouragingly,  and  the  author  was 
stung  to  reply  :  *'  These  letters  were 
never  meant  and  are  not  now  meant  to 
be  other  than  a  quairy  of  material  from 
which  the  book  may  be  drawn  ;"  which 
was,  after  all,  only  a  confession  of  his 
own  discouragement.  The  book  never 
was  diawn  ;  the  thought  of  it  was  aban- 
doned until,  as  Mr.  Colvin  tells  us  in 
the  preface,  when  the  Edinburgh  edi- 
tion was  under  discussion,  Stevenson 
desired  a  volume  made  out  of  selections 
from  the  existing  chapters 

So  much  for  these  books,  judged  by 
the  strict  standards  of  Stevenson's  fin- 
ished artistic  work  and  his  own  and  Mr. 
Colvin*s  exacting  estimates.  But  judg- 
ing by  the  reader  who  cannot  find  any- 
thing that  Stevenson  did  lacking  in 
notable  interest,  they  have  a  special 
place  in  the  Stevensonian  library.  The 
author  said  truly  of  these  South  Sea  Let- 
ters that  however  '*  poor  as  literature," 
he  believed  them  to  be  "  readable  and 
interesting  as  matter."  They  are  that, 
and  for  precisely  the  reason  that  Steven- 
son himself  quarried  the  matter.  Other 
wi  iters  might  accurately  observe  and 
neatly  record  what  they  saw.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  hardly  professed  to  do 
more.  But  the  fact  is,  it  was  Steven- 
son's personality  which  made  him  so 
rare  an  observer,  and  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities so  unusual  for  observation.  He 
was  a  man  whose  versatility  and  extraor- 
dinary sympathy  made  him  immediately 
an  intimate  with  the  most  alien  human- 
ity. He  saw  the  familiar  where  other 
people  would  have  discovered  only  the 
preposterous  ;  and  he  was  always  not 
only  observer,  but  friend.  Listen  to 
this,  for  instance  : 

*•  When  I  desired  any  detail  of  savage  custom, 
or  of  superstitious  belief,  I  cast  back  in  the  story 
of  my  fathers,  and  fished  for  what  I  wanted  with 
some  trait  of  equal  barbarism :   Michael   Scott, 


Lord  Derwent water's  head,  the  second -si^ht,  the 
Water  Kelpie — each  of  these  I  have  found  to  be 
a  killing  bait.  .  .  .  The  native  was  no  lontjier 
ashamed,  his  sense  of  kinship  grew  warmer,  and 
his  lips  were  opened." 

The  Fables  aie  delightful,  and  we  need 
not  say  are  food  for  lovers  of  the  esoteric 
Stevenson.  That  the  writer  of  Will  of 
the  Mill,  Dr.  Jekyll  ami  Mr,  Hyde,  and, 
we  may  add,  Prince  Otto,  should  find  an 
attraction  in  this  form  of  literary  art, 
goes  without  Mr.  Colvin's  affirmation. 
We  do  not  know  whether  their  present 
order  in  the  volume  is  chronological, 
but  should  say  it  is  approximately  so. 
The  lively  insouciance  of  the  opening 
fables  sounds  like  the  young  Stevenson  ; 
and  among  them  we  particularly  recom- 
mend **The  Devil  and  the  Inn-Keeper" 
and  **  The  Yellow  Paint."  Those  which 
close  the  volume  have  the  deepening 
poetry,  the  vital  and  moving  quality 
which  mark  the  author's  last  work,  and 
which  grew  with  the  humanising  growth 
of  his  art.  **The  Poor  Thing"  is  a 
fable  as  intense  and  graphic  in  concep- 
tion as  any  we  have  ever  read  and  as 
anything  else  that  Stevenson  ever  did. 
**The  House  of  Eld  "  is  the  only  other 
fable  in  the  volume  that  begins  to  match 
it  for  power  and  human  significance. 

WOMEN  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE.  From  Med- 
iaeval to  Modern  Times.  By  Georgiana  Hill. 
2   vols.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $7-50. 

These  two  large  volumes  have  a  be- 
comingly formidable  look,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  a  vast  one  and  not  easy  to  deal 
with.  But  Mrs.  Hill  has  made  them 
very  easy  reading — far  too  easy,  in  fact, 
to  be  of  much  service.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
a  sensible,  and  a  slipshod  book.  Even 
readers  who  ransack  it  for  material  for 
their  debating  club  essays — and  it  has 
an  air  of  being  addressed  to  such — will 
occasionally  wish  that  it  were  a  little 
more  definite,  and  that  it  condescended 
a  little  oftener  to  statistics.  Of  course, 
the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with, 
even  in  two  volumes,  otherwise  than 
superficially,  and  a  superficial  survey 
would  be  quite  unobjectionable  did  Mrs. 
Hill  take  more  pains  to  sift  her  authori- 
ties. A  quotation  is  evidently,  to  her, 
evidence,  and  many  of  her  quotations 
are  most  trifling.  Also,  for  some  of 
her  boldest  statements,  those  she  has 
thought  out  for  herself,  she  has  failed 
to  find  sufficient  contemporary  corrobo- 
ration.     For  instance,   she   holds  that 
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what  the  Church  did  for  women  with 
one  hand  it  undid  with  the  other.  This 
is  a  point  worth  making  on  a  subject 
about  which  much  nonsense  is  talked  ; 
it  should  have  been  clinched  with  a 
definite,  if  arid,  account  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  disabilities  of  women  under 
the  mediaeval  and  modem  Church. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  book,  with  its  account  of  how 
great  ladies  spent  their  time,  how  girls 
were  educated  as  scholars  in  one  gener- 
ation and  neglected  in  another,  with  the 
stories  of  women's  social  and  indirect 
political  influence,  is  very  readable. 

The  later  portion,  however,  will  be 
scanned  most  closely.  It  deals  with 
women  in  factories,  in  sisterhoods,  in 
politics,  and  so  on.  Here  Mrs.  Hill 
shows  herself  to  be  rather  well  informed 
than  an  authoi  ity.  She  despises  statistics, 
and  prefers  anecdotes.  But  though  it  is 
consoling  to  know  that  Miss  Becker  was 
no  monstrosity,  seeing  she  could  dance 
the  **  hop-waltz,**  there  should  have  been 
room,  in  two  volumes,  for  many  useful, 
as  well  as  many  agreeable  facts  ;  and  a 
few  accurate  figures  would  have  given  a 
backbone  to  the  chapters  dealing  with 
women's  employments.  She  has,  in- 
deed, taken  pains  to  collect  some  names 
and  dates  connected  with  the  Suffrage 
movement,  but  as  a  picture  of  the  com- 
plicated condition  of  that  movement  to- 
day, her  account  is  practically  useless. 
In  the  chapter  dealing  with  political 
work  there  is  one  very  important  and 
misleading  omission,  while — and  this  is 
almost  incomprehensible — the  question 
of  women's  trades  unions  is  ignored  ; 
yet  the  wages  question  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  position  toward  which  Mrs.  Hill 
would  have  modern  women  strive. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

In  our  September  number  we  an- 
nounced that  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company  had  in  preparation  a  new 
edition  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  works.  Three 
volumes  of  the  Riverside  edition,  as  it 
is  to  be  called,  have  now  appeared  ;  the 
remaining  thirteen  volumes  are  prom- 
ised to  follow  in  rapid  succession.  The 
volumes  already  published  show  marks 
of  very  thorough  editing,  and  enough 
is  said  of  the  excellence  of  the  typog- 
raphy and  binding  when  we  say  that 


they  are  in  uniform  style  with  the  same 
edition  of  the  woi  ks  of  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  and  other  authors  issued  by 
the  Riverside  Press.  The  titles  are  The 
Minister's  Wooing,  The  Pearl  of  Orr*s 
Island^  and  Agnes  of  Sorrento.  If  Mrs. 
Stowe  had  never  written  Une/e  Tom's 
Cabin ^  she  would  by  virtue  of  these 
books  alone — and  we  ought  to  add  Old 
Town  Folks — have  held  a  high  rank  in 
literature.  We  commend  this  edition 
heartily  ;  those  who  have  learned  to 
value  Mrs.  Stowe's  works  will  be  grate- 
ful to  the  publishers  for  the  resuscita- 
tion of  these  books,  which  form  a  rich 
and  permanent  part  of  American  litera- 
tur-e.  Each  volume  has  a  beautiful  fron- 
tispiece and  an  appropriate  vignette  on 
the  title-page.  (Price,  $1.50  per  vol- 
ume.) 

The  same  firm  has  also  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  collected  poems  of 
Celia  Thaxter,  which  is  fitly  called  the 
Appledore  Edition.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  in  this  collection  to  keep  to 
her  own  arrangement  and  to  the  order 
in  which  the  poems  were  originally  pub- 
lished. **  In  this  way,"  says  Miss  Jewett, 
from  whose  charming  preface  we  quote, 
**  they  seem  to  make  something  like  a 
journal  of  her  daily  life  and  thought, 
and  which  mark  the  constantly  increas- 
ing power  of  observation  which  was  so 
marked  a  trait  in  her  character."  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed, 
and  affords  readers  an  opportunity  to 
add  this  volume,  complete  in  itself,  to 
the  volume  of  her  Letters^  which  was 
published  last  year.  (Price,  $1.50.) 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  in- 
genuity with  which  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company  evolve  new  books 
out  of  the  work  of  the  great  English 
poet  Browning.  The  latest  form  which 
this  has  taken  is  a  Broivning  Phrase- 
Book,  (Price,  $3.00.)  This  achieve- 
ment has  been  done  by  Miss  Marie  Ada 
Molineux,  who  has  worked  so  thorough- 
ly and  intelligently  and  so  patiently  on 
her  task  that  hardly  a  quotable  phrase 
used  by  Browning  has  escaped  her  eye. 
The  references  have  been  made  in  order 
to  work  with  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
Browning's  works  in  one  volume,  as 
well  as  the  Riverside  edition  in  six  vol- 
umes, and  is  brought  out  uniform  with 
both  of  these  editions. 

The  Macmillan  Companv  have  added 
another  volume  by  Miss  Edgeworth  to 
their   Illustrated    Standard   Novel  Se» 
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ries.  Helen^  a  story  which  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  in  her  day  used  lo  say  was  one 
of  the  best  of  all  English  novels,  is 
remaikable  as  a  piece  of  admirable  writ- 
ing. Mts.  Richmond  Ritchie,  Thack- 
eray's daughter,  writes  the  introduc- 
tion. Age  evidently  does  not  seem  to 
have  dimmed  Miss  Edgeworth's  bright- 
ness of  intellect,  nor  lo  have  divided 
her  from  the  interests  of  the  genera- 
tions which  had  followed  upon  her 
own,  for  she  was  getting  to  be  quite 
an  old  woman,  and  ten  years  of  si- 
lence had  intervened,  before  she  once 
more  began  to  write  this  novel.  The 
illustrations  in  pen  and  ink,  by  Chi  is 
Hammond,  are  full  of  the  spirit  and 
humour  of  the  times  in  which  the  plot 
is  laid.  (Price,  $1.50.)  To  their  edi- 
tion of  the  novels  of  Bjornson,  edited 
by  Edmund  Gosse,  the  same  firm  has 
added  a  translation  of  The  Fisher  Lass, 
which  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series. 
(Price,  $1.25.)  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany have  also  published  another  vol- 
ume of  their  beautiful  edition  of  Balzac, 
the  new  volume  being  The  Country  Par- 
son^ with  a  preface  by  George  Saints- 
bury  and  etchings  by  W.  Boucher. 
(Price,  $1.25.)  Virj^in  Soil,  by  the  Rus- 
sian writer  Turgenev,  translated  by 
Constance  Garnett,  in  two  volumes, 
forms  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of 
this  series,  which  still  leaves  The  Sports- 
man s  Sketches^  also  to  be  published  in 
two  volumes,  to  complete  the  edition. 
(Price,  $1.25  per  volume.)  Robert  Hcl- 
niont :  the  Diary  of  a  Recluse  has  also 
been  added  by  this  firm  to  their  pictu- 
resque edition  of  the  works  of  Alphonse 
Daudet.  (Price,  $r.oo.)  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  book-making  of  both  these 
volumes  to  remind  our  readers  that  they 
aie  made  in  England  by  the  Messrs. 
Dent. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  recently 
issued  three  more  volumes  of  the  works 
of  Eugene  Field.  The  Holy  Cross  and 
Other  Tales  contains  five  new  stories  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  original  volume 
issued  under  this  title  ;  the  material  for 
the  Second  Book  of  Tales  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  from  those  which  le- 
mained  unpublished  in  book  form  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Field's  death  ;  while  in 
Songs  and  Other  Ferse,  the  last  of  the 
three,  there  have  been  gathered  some 
four  score  unpublished  poems,  which 
include  a  great  variety  of  verse  grave 


and  gay,  the  q-.ality  of  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  best  of  his  published 
work.  The  songs  have  the  lyric  lilt 
which  was  Field's  most  charming 
quality.  Lovers  of  Eugene  Field  will 
be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing these  new  volumes  of  his  collected 
w^ritings  to  their  library.     (Price,  $1.25 

per  volume  ) Miss   Katharine  Pres- 

cott  Wormeley  has  added  a  new  trans- 
lation to  the  manv  which  she  has  al- 
ready  furnished  of  Balzac's  novels  in 
the  popular  edition  published  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers.  The  Lesser  Bourgeoisie, 
which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  *"  Scenes 
from   Parisian   Life,**    is  the  new   title. 

(Price,  $1.50.) Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  the 

celebrated  Shakespearean  editor,  has 
made  an  interesting  book  in  Shakespeare 
the  Boy.  He  has  sought  to  recall  a  pic- 
ture of  Stratford-on-Avon  as  it  must 
have  been  when  Shakespeare  was  living 
his  boyhood  there,  and  incidentally  sui- 
rounds  him  with  the  influences  which 
may  have  affected  the  character  of  the 
great  dramatist  in  his  youth.  Dr.  Rolfe 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  calling  up  to 
our  imagination  the  scenes  in  which 
Shakespeare's  boyhood  was  probably 
passed,  but  he  has  also  almost  uncon- 
sciously afforded  us  a  contemporary  pic- 
ture of  the  conditions  of  life  which 
moulded  our  ancestors  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  is  furnished  with 
the  notes  and  index  which  we  should  ex- 
pect from  so  able  a  bibliographer  as  Dr. 

Rolfe.    (Price,  $1.25.) Mr.  Joseph  E. 

Chamberlin,  whose  nightly  essayettes 
under  the  heading  of  *'  The  Listener" 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  play 
the  part  of  a  modern  Spectator,  is  per- 
haps not  so  well  known  beyond  the  city 
in  which  his  observations  on  things  in 
general  have  biith.  But  for  a  long  time 
he  has  been  urged  to  make  a  selection 
of  these  Spectator-WV^  w^ritings  of  his, 
and  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  have 
succeeded  in  publishing  two  dainty  lit- 
tle volumes  which  are  respectively  en- 
titled The  Listener  in  the  Toivn  and  The 
Listener  in  the  Country.  We  hope  these 
little  volumes  will  find  a  ready  circula- 
tion, for  they  afford  us  a  close  obser- 
vation of  nature  and  human  nature, 
and  make  most  delightful  reading. 
The  subjects  are  mostly  universal  and 
trite,  but  the  treatment  is  far  from 
being  so.  Mr.  Chamberlin  always 
seems  to  have  a  fresh   point  of  view,  is 
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always  genial,  and  although  a  note  of 
sadness  may  creep  in  heie  and  there, 
the  dominant  chord  is  one  of  philosophic 
calm  and  mental  equipoise.  (Price,  75 
cents  per  volume.) 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  issued  a  new 
edition,  the  third,  of  Dean  Hole's  Littie 


Tour  in  Ireland^  with  illustrations  by 
John  Leech.  The  book  is  worth  the 
price,  if  only  for  the  illustrations  ;  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dean 
Hole's  **  Recollections"  know  how  read- 
able and  racy  is  everything  that  he 
writes.     (Price,  $1.50.) 


SOME    RECENT    EDUCATIONAL    PUBLICATIONS. 


Whenever  we  say  anything  about  the 
use  of  the  objective  case  after  a  passive 
verb  we  always  soon  after  receive  a 
shoal  of  letters,  pointing  out  how  innu- 
merable grammars  of  the  English  lan- 
guage allow  the  use  of  this  construction, 
and  triumphantly  asking  what  we  have 
to  say  to  that !  The  people  who  write 
these  letters  are  enthralled  by  the  pitiful 
American  superstition  which  enshrines 
the  dictionary  and  grammar  as  divinely 
inspired  oracles,  and  do  not  know,  poor 
things,  that  dictionaries  are  largely  put 
together  by  unauthoritative  young  wom- 
en at  so  much  per  mile,  and  that  the 
production  of  a  new  grammar  is  getting 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  certain 
symptoms  of  general  paresis.  These 
people  will  find  comfort  in  a  dictum  of 
the  latest  English  grammar  that  has 
come  to  us  from  the  American  Book 
Company,  and  that  bears  upon  its  title- 
pige  the  names  of  Professor  W.  M. 
Baskervill  and  Mr.  J.  VV.  Sewell.  On 
page  242  they  repeat  the  dogmatic  asser- 
tion common  in  many  manuals,  that 
**  sometimes  the  indirect  object  of  the 
active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
passive,  and  the  direct  object  is  retained  ; 
for  example,  *  She  is  to  be  taught  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  her  sympathy  ;  *  *  I 
was  shown  an  immense  sarcophagus.*  " 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  authors  in 
the  first  example  give  a  verb  with  an  in- 
finitive as  an  object,  so  as  to  make  the 
sentence  grate  less  upon  one's  linguistic 
nerves,  and  that  they  regard  the  veib  of 
teaching  as  governing  one  accusative 
and  one  dative,  instead  of  two  accusa- 
tives as  usually  explained.  In  doing  this, 
they  probably  take  their  stand  on  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  tacan  shows  this  use,  though  other 
verbs  of  teaching  in  Anglo-Saxon  regu- 
larly show  the  double  accusative.  This 
is  clever  of  Messrs.  Baskervill  and 
3ewell|  because  it  enables  them  to  work 


their  principle  of  analogy  here  as  they 
are  fond  of  doing  elsewhere,  and  thus 
inciting  other  grammatical  writers  who 
do  not  possess  their  knowledge  of  his- 
torical linguistics  to  push  the  thing  still 
further  and  to  intensify  the  prevalent 
belief  that  English  is  in  reality  a  gram- 
marless  tongue.  Then  learners  will  be 
as  much  confused  as  they  will  by  the  ref- 
erence to  the  dative  case  in  the  index  to 
the  present  volume,  though  we  can  find 
no  mention  of  that  case  as  such  in  the 
body  of  the  text.     (Price,  90  cents.) 

From  the  same  firm  comes  Practical 
RhetoriCy  by  Professor  J.  D.  Quackenbos, 
a  beautifully  printed  book  of  477  pages. 
The  author's  long  and  most  successful 
experience  and  his  excellent  judgment 
are  everywhere  conspicuous,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  turn  over  its  pages  and  read 
his  sensible  remarks  and  the  wealth  of 
apt  quotations  wherein  these  dicta  find 
ample  illustration.  Particularly  good 
is  the  scant  shrift  that  he  gives  to  affect- 
ed absurdities  of  pronunciation  (p.  159)  ; 
and  we  could  wish  to  see  in  every  school 
so  wise  a  monitor  as  this  book  affords  re- 
garding the  hydra-headed  misusages 
and  barbarisms  that  everywhere  spring 
up  to  vulgarise  our  language.  (Price, 
ti.oo.) 

Mr.  Alio  Bates's  Talks  on  Writing 
English^  originally  given  by  the  author 
to  the  Lowell  Free  Classes,  are  admira- 
ble reading  and  gave  us  an  agreeable 
surprise,  for  we  had  looked  for  some- 
thing more  academic  and  hence  less 
practically  useful.  We  have  often  ex- 
pressed our  scepticism  as  to  the  real 
value  of  any  book  as  a  means  of  incul- 
cating the  formation  of  a  good  English 
style  ;  but  at  least  this  work  of  Mr. 
Bates's  affords  one  of  the  best  of  good  ex- 
amples of  what  a  style  should  be  in  its 
easy,  simple,  and  often  pointed  sen- 
tences, and,  above  all,  in  its  genial  and 
sympathetic    manner,  than    which    ^ 
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have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  more 
charming.  It  is  distinctly  modem,  too, 
in  its  allusions,  and  we  see  the  morals 
pointed  with  pertinent  bits  of  illustra- 
tion from  Stevenson  and  Pater  and  Vei- 
non  Lee  and  T/ie  Heavenly  Tunns^  as 
freely  as  from  older  books  and  authors. 
Every  chapter  is  excellent  leading,  and 
full  of  very  acute  observation  and  of 
common  sense  ;  and  we  think  that  the 
old  literary  hand  will  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate Mr  Bates's  sayings  even  more  than 
will  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  im- 
mediately intended.  We  wish,  in  par- 
ticular, that  w^e  could  quote  a  page  or 
two  from  his  concluding  chapter,  which 
treats  of  Style,  and  which  really  em- 
bodies some  very  profound  and  subtle 
truths  ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  book  a  hearty  commen- 
dation, and  advising  all  our  readeis  to 
peruse  it.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.     $1.50.) 

The  Century  Company  sends  us 
Rhymes  of  the  States ,  by  Garrett  New- 
kirk,  illustiated  by  Hairy  Fenn  after 
sketches  by  the  author.  This  relieves 
Mr.  Fenn  of  a  heavy  responsibility,  for 
while  the  sketches  aie  admirably  done, 
they  are  run  together  in  a  scrappy  and 
confusing  way  that  is  not  likely  either 
to  attract  or  to  inform.  The  book  gives 
on  one  page  the  principal  statistics 
about  a  State,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
the  aforesaid  sketches  with  some  verses 
that  are  intended  to  fix  in  children's 
memoiies  the  chief  fact  or  facts  of  the 
State's  history.  Mr.  Newkirk  says  that 
in  writing  the  rhymes  he  has  taken  as 
his  model  the  famous  **  Thirty  days 
hath  September,"  etc.  This  is  a  pretty 
ambitious  thing  to  do,  for  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  man  alive 
who  could  make  to  order  such  verses  as 
those  of  which  every  casual  child  in  the 
street  possesses  a  large  collection.  They 
are  doggerel,  of  course,  but  in  a  way 
they  are  marvels,  because  of  their  ex- 
traordinary mnemonic  quality,  and 
this  quality  is  due  to  their  construction. 
Take  this  quatrain,  for  instance,  that 
children  repeat  in  their  play  : 

"  The  first  the  worst. 
The  second  the  same, 
The  last  the  best 
Of  all  the  game." 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  read  that  over 
once  and  not  remember  it  for  the  lest  of 
one's  life.     It  sticks  in  the  memory  like 


a  burr.  Why  ?  Because  talent  went 
to  its  construction,  and  because  its 
metiical  qualities  are  subtle  and  ingen- 
ious to  a  degree.  We  are  not  going  to 
say  anything  more  about  it,  but  we 
should  like  to  have  some  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish composition  give  it  out  to  a  class 
for  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  its 
mnemonic  suggestiveness,  and  if  the 
analysis  be  a  good  one,  we  will  publish 
it  in  The  Bookman  with  the  author's 
name. 

Among  recent  publications  in  Latin 
we  notice  a  collection  of  short  stories 
from  Aulus  Gellius,  edited  for  sight- 
reading  by  Dr.  Charles  Knapp,  of  Bar- 
naid  College.  (Ameiican  Book  Com- 
pany. 40  cents.)  These  stories  are 
well  selected,  and  their  appearance  is 
one  of  the  welcome  signs  that  American 
teachers  are  shaking  off  the  thraldom 
of  English  and  Italian  classical  tradi- 
tions, which  foibadea  young  student  to 
read  any  Latin  earlier  than   Cicero  or 

later  than   Livy. Messrs.    Ginn  and 

Company  hav-e  brought  out  the  select 
orations  of  Cicero,  being  a  revision,  by 
Professor  Greenough  and  Mr.  G.  L. 
Kittredge,  of  the  old  Allen  and  Green- 
ough edition.  The  changes  in  form, 
arrangement,  and  treatment  are  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  make  it  substantially  a 
new  work,  and  it  has  a  large  number  of 
illustrations  and  plans  from  good 
sources,  these  being  indicated  in  the  in- 
dex. The  use  of  the  character/  in  both 
text  and  notes  gives  the  pages  some- 
thing of  an  old-fashioned  look,  but  we 
quite  agiee  that  the  comfort  of  young 
students  is  subserved  by  this  anachro- 
nism. 

Professor  Florian  Cajoii,  of  Colorado 
College,  is  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Elementary  Mathematics^  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  ($1-50).  It  is 
drawn  in  part  from  Dr.  Cajoii's  larger 
woik  on  the  general  history  of  mathe- 
matics that  appeared  last  year,  and  dif- 
fers from  that  book  and  from  the  similar 
and  very  popular  book  by  Ball,  in  con- 
fining itself  to  an  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  arithmetical,  algebraic,  ge- 
ometiical,  and  trigonometrical  studies, 
omitting  applied  and  transcendental 
mathematics.  We  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  non-specialist,  and 
must  pronounce  it  a  most  instinctive 
and  at  the  same  time  very  readable  piece 
of  work,  full  of  curious  facts  that  foim 
paitpf  a  wider  histoiy — the  history  o( 
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the   intellectual   development   of    man- 
kind. 

A  very  attractive  and  novel  feature  of 
Elements  of  Geometry^  by  Professors  A. 
W.  Phillips  and  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale 
University,  is  found  in  the  illustration 
of  the  portion  which  relates  to  the  Geom- 
etry of  Space,  by  means  of  very  finely 
executed  half-tone  engravings  made 
from  photographs  of  actual  models. 
These  make  the  demonstration  as  clear 


to  the  student's  mind  as  would  the  pres- 
ence of  the  models  themselves,  so  that 
the  book  furnishes  the  teacher  with  a 
practical  apparatus  for  his  work  such  as 
could  otherwise  be  provided  only  at  a 
very  considerable  cost.  The  idea  is 
itself  an  admirable  one,  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  excellence  of  the 
whole  work,  whose  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion is  well  mated  with  typographical 
perfection.     (Harper  and  Brothers.) 


AMONG  THE   LIBRARIES. 


The  readers  of  The  Bookman  may 
not  all  be  familiar  with  a  new  attempt 
to  render  available  the  constantly  in- 
creasing and  very  formidable  mass  of 
material  contained  in  the  current  num- 
bers of  periodicals.  The  Public  Library 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  undertaken  to 
issue  what  it  styles  a  Cumulative  Index 
to  Periodicals^  of  w^hich  the  fourth  num- 
ber has  just  appeared.  It  is  proposed 
to  issue  this  monthly,  and  each  month's 
issue  will  contain  all  the  items  indexed 
in  the  previous  months  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  The  December  num- 
ber will  thus  cover  the  whole  year,  and 
will  be  issued  in  cloth  binding  for  per- 
manent preservation.  This  undertaking 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  excel- 
lently thus  far,  and  deserves  encourage- 
ment. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  English 
Association  of  Librarians  an  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder 
concerning  the  present  status  of  a  uni- 
versal catalogue  of  English  literature. 
This  scheme,  which  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention and  excited  the  desire  of  libia- 
rians  an  I  scholars  for  many  years,  does 
not  seem  to  be  approaching  any  practi- 
cal realisation.  The  Association  has 
deliberated  on  the  matter  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  the  only  hopeful  fea- 
ture in  the  situation  is  the  publication 
of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
This,  it  is  estimated,  contains  perhaps 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of 
English  publications.  Mr.  Tedder 
makes  the  proposal  to  excerpt  the  Eng- 
lish titles  from  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, and  to  supplement  them  with 
titles  derived  fiom  a  large  variety  of 
other  bibliographical  works  from  a  pre- 
liminary  lough  catalogue.      Any  such 


undertaking  which  promises  reasonable 
success,  completeness  and  accuracy, 
will  be  only  possible  for  the  State.  The 
fullest  catalogues  in  existence  fall  far 
short  of  completeness,  and  it  is  com- 
pleteness that  is  chiefly  valuable  and 
that  is  also  the  greatest  cause  of  ex- 
pense. Considerable  sums  are  being 
expended  by  private  enterprise,  and 
much  time  wasted  in  libraries  and  in 
the  book  trade  because  of  the  lack  of 
such  comprehensive  national  lists  to 
register  and  identify  the  entire  book 
product  of  a  people.  It  is  an  under- 
taking worthy  of  the  State,  and,  if  ever 
realised  in  any  country,  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value. 

Mr.  John  MacMullen,  who  was  for  a 
number  of  years  Librarian  of  the  Soci- 
ety Library  in  New  York  City,  and  who 
has  been  for  the  past  few  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Library,  died  on  September  nth. 
Mr.  MacMullen  was  one  of  the  oldest 
librarians  in  the  country,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  College  (1837),  and  remained 
in  library  work  until  piactically  the  last 
day  of  his  life. 

The  Cornell  University  Library  Bul- 
letin has  gone  the  way  of  a  number  of 
similar  publications  issued  by  university 
libraries.  Its  latest  number  announces 
that  the  publication  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
are  often  housed  in  strange  localities. 
It  remained  for  an  English  municipality, 
Dewsbury,  to  project  and  complete  a 
structure,  one  part  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  a  public  library  and  the  other 
to  public  baths.  This  library  has  just 
been  dedicated.  This  novelty  may  seem 
worth  copying. 
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The  University  of  Freiburg,  in  Ger- 
many, is  one  of  the  latest  universities  to 
have  a  new  library  building.  Such  a 
structure  is  in  process  of  erection  at  an 
expense  of  $150,000. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Library 
at  Florence  gives  the  number  of  books 
issued  in  Italy  during  the  year  1895  at 
9437.  It  maybe  interesting  to  compare 
this  with  the  number  reported  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  peiiod, 
5469  ;  while  the  product  of  Germany 
was  23,607. 

The  library  schools  which  have  sprung 
up  in  this  country  during  the  past  few 
yeais  continue  to  prosper,  and  are  un- 
able to  accommodate  all  their  appli- 
cants. The  Piatt  Institute  Library 
School,  in  Brooklyn,  has  just  added  a 
second  year  to  its  course,  and  this  is  to 
be  devoted  chiefly  to  advanced  woik  in 
cataloguing  and  bibliography.  Much 
of  its  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  Lenox 
Library,  in  New  York. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  held 
fron^S^ptemDer  ist  to  September  8th  at 
^TCveland,  O.  It  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  point  of  numbers  and  enthusi- 
asm. A  glimpse  at  its  programme  and 
at  the  list  of  persons  present  shows  how 
pre-eminently  the  free  public  libraries 
have  seized  upon  and  now  carry  on  this 
Association.  The  same  thing  seems  to 
be  true  of  the  similar  Association  in 
England.  While  the  librarians  of  the 
larger  and  more  scholarly  libraries  now 
and  then  attend  and  aie  made  welcome, 
the  Association  finds  its  chief  support 
and  work  among  the  custodians  of  the 
free  circulating  libraiies,  and  its  pro- 
grammes as  well  as  its  membership  are 
largely  recruited  from  this  source.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brett,  libraiian  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  was  chosen  President 
for  the  coming  year.  The  Association 
expects  to  make  a  tiip  to  Europe  next 
year,  holding  one  part  of  its  annual 
meeting  there.  The  usual  post-confer- 
ence trip  was  carried  out  by  many  of 
the  members.  It  consisted  of  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Mackinac. 

The  Teachers*  College,  in  New  York 
City,  has  appointed  as  its  librarian  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  for 
eight  years  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University  Library. 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Denio,  who  was  the 
former  librarian  of  this  library,  resigned 
some  months  since  on  account  of  illness. 


Mr.  Edwin  H.  Woodruff  has  resigned 
the  libraiianship  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  has  been  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  Cornell.  Mr.  Woodruff 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  librarians  ver- 
satile enough  to  take  up  any  profession 
with  success.  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Nash  has 
been  appointed  Mr.  Woodruff's  succes- 
sor at  the  Stanford  University. 

The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  October  7th  at 
Woburn.  This  club  is  in  a  flourishing 
and  active  condition.  It  took  up,  among 
other  topics,  the  theme  which  seems  to 
be  engaging  the  attention  of  a  good 
many  libraries  in  Europe  at  present,  the 
difficulties  in  the  decimal  classification 
and  their  adjustment. 

The  Howard  Memorial  Library,  at 
New  Oi  leans,  has  been  giving  consider- 
able attention  recently  to  its  collection 
of  Louisianian  historical  material  ;  and 
its  collection  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
existence  in  that  field.  Its  librarian, 
Mr.  Beer,  is  acting  as  consulting  libra- 
rian of  the  new  public  library  which  is 
being  inaugurated  in  New  Orleans. 
This  will  start  with  the  consolidated  col- 
lections of  two  or  three  old  libraries, 
and  ought  to  perform  an  important 
work  in  library  development  in  the 
South. 

Among  recent  changes  in  library  po- 
sitions should  be  noted  that  of  the  ap- 
pointment, in  the  Jersey  City  Fiee  Pub- 
lic Library,  of  Miss  Esther  E.  Burdick 
as  librarian  in  place  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Cole,  who  resigned  some  time  since  on 
account  of  ill-health.  Miss  Bui  dick  has 
been  acting  librarian  since  Mr.  Cole's 
resignation,  and  her  success  is  attested 
by  her  appointment  to  the  librarianship. 

The  new  library  building  of  Prince- 
ton University,  which  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  beneficence  of  some 
friend  of  that  institution,  is  being  rap- 
idly pushed  forward.  The  building  will 
be,  when  complete,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Ameiican  univeisity  library 
structures.  It  is  to  cost  some  $500,000, 
and  will  provide  accommodation  for 
1,000,000  volumes. 

The  new  building  of  the  Columbia 
University  Library,  at  Moiningside 
Heights,  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, the  main  structure  being  sub- 
stantially completed  and  roofed  over. 
The  construction  of  the  central  dome 
will,  however,  require  some  further 
time. 
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The  purchase  by  the  Yale  University 
Library  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Gneist,  which  has  already  been 
reported  in  these  columns,  finally  fell 
through  after  the  collection  had  been 
shipped  to  this  country. 

The  library  of  the  Univeisity  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  gift  of  the  collections  of 
ex-Governor  Alphaeus  Felch,  chiefly 
rich  in  American  history. 

A  new  library  building  has  recently 
been  dedicated  for  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  at  Cleveland.  It  is  a  struc- 
ture in  English  Gothic,  and  holds  about 
50,000  volumes. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  is 
erecting  on  the  University  giounds,  at 
Madison,  a  new  library  building. 

The  trustees  of  Yale  Univeisity  have 
set  apart  a  recent  bequest  of  $200,000 
from  the  Thomas  Sloan  estate  as  a 
library  fund. 

George  H,  Baker, 

A  great  deal  of  demoralising  drivel 


has  been  written  and  published  during 
the  past  few  weeks  with  regard  to  the 
1  ejection  by  the  Boston  Public  Library 
ot  the  Macmonnies  Bacchante.  For  our 
part,  we  think  that  the  action  of  the' 
Committee  in  rejecting  it  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  deserving  of  the  highest 
possible  commendation.  The  aitistic 
merits  of  the  statue  do  not  enter  into 
the  question  at  all.  A  public  library  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
to  be  a  purifying  and  inspiiing  influ- 
ence. Hence  we  fail  to  see  the  appio- 
priateness  of  giving  place  within  its 
walls  to  a  work  of  ait,  however  merito- 
rious, whose  subject  and  associations 
suggest  nothing  but  drunkenness  and 
lust.  It  would  be  little  more  out  of 
place  in  the  vestibule  of  a  church.  We 
congratulate  Boston  upon  the  possession 
of  a  body  of  cultivated  men  who  with 
so  much  courage  and  good  taste  are  will 
ing  to  stand  firmly  upon  the  side  of  the 
best  American  sentiment  and  tradi- 
tion. 


THE  BOOKMAN'S   LETTER-BOX. 


During  the  past  two  months  we  have 
received  a  swarm  of  letters  and  post- 
cards embodying  much  trenchant  ciiti- 
cism  of  The  Bookman's  diction  and  of 
its  stylistic  usages.  We  salute  our 
highly  esteemed  and  sprightly  corre- 
spondents ;  and  we  now  stand  forth  to 
receive  their  epistolary  spear-points  full 
in  the  centre  of  our  editorial  shield. 

I. 

Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage,  of  Gramercy 
Square,  in  this  city,  writes  two  very 
amusing  letters,  in  which  with  the  great- 
est good  humour  he  runs  a  tilt  against 
us.  In  the  first  place,  he  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  our  last  num- 
ber (p.  78)  we  have  allowed  one  of  our 
reviewers  to  remark,  **  We  are  accorded 
an  insight,**  and  asks  us  what  we  have 
to  say.  We  reply  with  grief  that  we 
have  nothing  at  all  to  say,  except  that 
we  failed  to  observe  the  atrocity  in  read- 
ing the  proofs.  Unfortunately  the  edi- 
tor who  has  change  of  the  passive  voice 
was  taking  his  annual  vacation  at  the 
time,  so  that  things  went  wrong  in  his 
department.      This,   we   are    painfully 


aware,  is  only  an  explanation,  and  not 
an  excuse  ;  and  we  assure  our  corre- 
spondent that  we  feel  properly  humili- 
ated. Mr.  Sage  next  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  the  latest  catalogue  of  Colum- 
bia University  contains  the  clause  **  nor 
will  he  be  given  credit.**  Well,  what 
of  it  ?  We  didn't  write  the  catalogue 
of  Columbia  University,  Had  we  done 
so,  this  thoroughly  detestable  construc- 
tion would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
pollute  its  pages.  Then  Mr.  Sage 
quotes  from  p.  3  of  the  September  Book- 
man the  expression  **  different  /^,"  and 
wants  to  know  whether  it  is  good  Eng- 
lish. We  should  say  not,  nor  good 
American  either  ;  but  it  is  excellent 
Biitish.  The  paiagraph  in  question 
was  furnished  to  us  by  a  literary  Briton, 
and  we  let  him  write  it  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, just  as  we  siiould  have  accorded 
the  same  privilecje  to  a  F'renchman  or  a 
German.  **  DiflFerent  to*  has,  however, 
the  sanction  of  Thackeray's  usage, 
apropos  of  which  they  relate  that  the 
c:rpat  novelist,  who  was  not  above  fish- 
ing for  compliments,  once  asked  James 
Russell  Lowell  whether  there  was  any- 
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thing  anachronistic  to  he  ohseived  in 
the  English  of  Henry  Esmond,  and 
whether  its  language  was  not  stiictly 
Addisonian.  To  which  Mr.  Lowell, 
with  a  rather  quizzical  look,  replied, 
•*  Do  you  think,  now,  that  Addison 
would  have  written  '  different/^  *  ;  "  Mr. 
Sage  winds  up  by  observing  that  when 
we  reply  to  criticisms,  he  thinks  that  we 
ought  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons 
referred  to.  We  shall  do  so  With  pleas- 
ure whenever  we  are  perfectly  sure  that 
the  persons  in  question  are  willing  to 
have  their  names  appear  ;  but  many  of 
our  correspondents  wiite  anonymously 
and  others  very  informally,  so  that  we 
do  not  want  to  get  into  trouble  by  giv- 
ing them  a  perhaps  unexpected  pub- 
licity. We  gladly  give  Mr.  Sage's  name, 
however,  and  if  he  will  write  us  some 
more  of  his  clever  notes  we  will  glorify 
him  in  Long  Primer  or  Old  English  or 
any  other  kind  of  letteis,  for  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  any  typographical  dis- 
tinction that  may  suit  his  taste.  We 
hope,  also,  that  our  space  will  permit 
us  to  print  his  next  communication  in 
full,  for  the  general  delectation  of  our 
readers. 

n. 

Some  one,  over  the  signature  **  B,'* 
sends  us  from  the  St.  Denis  Hotel  the 
following  query  : 

*•  How  does  the  Suns  critic  (i.e.,  The  Book- 
man) justify  •  She  has  taken  a  place  among  this 
class  of  writers  '  ?" 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  corre- 
spondent does  not  quite  undeistand  the 
essence  of  the  subject  that  he  (or  she) 
is  trying  to  tackle.  We  advise  him  (or 
her)  to  go  back  and  peruse  our  former 
observations  and  then  cogitate  for  a 
while  over  the  matter. 

in. 

Two  letters  of  like  pui  port  have  come 
to  us.     We  print  the  shorter  of  the  two. 

*•  In  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  paper  on  George  Henry 
Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt  she  seems  to  imply 
that  she  has  elsewhere  written  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Lewes's  wife,  and  (by  implication)  in  condemna- 
tion of  George  Eliot's  connection  with  Mr. 
Lewes.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  find 
her  discussion  of  the  subject  ?" 

In  a  paper  published  by  Mrs.  Linton  in 
the  English  periodical  called  The  Woman 
at  Home  for  September,  1895.  We  may 
say  that  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Linton's 
book,  to  be  entitled  My  Literary  Life^ 


containing  these  inteiesting  chapters  of 
literary  histoiy,  has  been  postponed  until 
after  Christmas. 

IV. 

A  clergyman  writes  us  from  Trumans- 
buig,  N.  Y.,  asking  us  to  beg  the  Chap 
Book  to  mend  its  typographical  ways 
and  employ  a  proof-ieadei  occasionally. 
We  said  something  on  the  subject  not 
very  long  ago,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  so 
that  we  have  given  it  up.  To  tell  the 
truth,  we  have  trouble  enough  in  get- 
ting our  own  pages  into  reasonably 
good  shape  without  taking  upon  ourself 
the  lesponsibility  of  our  con  temporal  y*s 
internal  affairs. 

V. 

In  our  June  number  we  related  three 
anecdotes  which,  as  we  said,  **cast  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  literary  culture  of 
East,  West,  and  South  respectively. '* 
Now  comes  a  letter  from  Philadelphia 
taking  us  to  task  for  our  use  of  the  word 
**  lurid."  **  The  writer  certainly  means 
a  red  light,"  says  our  correspondent, 
and  goes  on  to  point  out  with  some 
etymological  detail  that  **  luiid'*  can- 
not mean  **  red/*  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Well, 
now,  how  does  he  know  that  we  "  cer- 
tainly meant  red''  ?  We  didn't.  We 
meant  a  weird,  ghastly,  diabolical  light 
— in  fact,  a  lurid  light,  just  as  we  said. 
Our  correspondent  is  a  good  etymol- 
ogist, but  he  would  starve  as  a  mind- 
reader. 

VI. 

We  have  received  the  following 
query  : 

*•  In  the  September  number  of  The  Bookman, 
your  Paris  correspondent  gives  an  estimate  of 
Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  which  speaks  of  his 
*  insincerity,'  of  '  his  literary  pose*  of  *  his  moral 
cancer,'  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Germinie  Lacerteux  is  characterized  as  '  duH  and 
ill  constructed. '  May  one  who  has  always  read 
Thk  Bookman  very  carefully  and  who  values  its 
critical  opinions  very  highly  ask  whether  this  es- 
timate by  Mr.  Sherard  coincides  with  your  own  ?" 

This  is  perhaps  a  good  opportunity 
for  us  to  say  that  we  are  by  no  means 
bound  by  our  various  contributois'  opin- 
ions. When  signed  ai tides  appear  in 
The  Bookman  they  must  be  understood 
as  embodying  only  the  views  of  the 
wiiter  who  signs  them.  Of  course  we 
should  not  admit  to  our  columns  any 
article  that  seemed  to  us  lacking  in  es- 
sential critical  ability  ;  but  we  must  lec- 
ognise  that  in  most  questions  there  ex- 
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ist  great  differences  of  opinion,  and  we 
believe  in  giving  both  sides  a  fair  hear- 
ing. As  to  the  matter  touched  upon  by 
our  correspondent,  we  are  fiee  to  say 
that  we  totally  disagree  with  Mr.  She- 
rard,  and  as  to  Germinie  Lacerteux^  we  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  great  novels  of  the 
centuiy — almost  epoch-making,  in  fact, 
as  exercising  a  very  powerful  influence 
on  the  methods  of  subsequent  realists 
both  in  France  and  England. 

VII. 

Some  one  who  is  rather  belated  in  his 
impulse  to  write  to  us  sends  us  a  long 


letter  protesting  against  our  defence  of 
the  construction  **  the  United  States  /V," 
and  attacking  our  assertion  that  the 
name  **  United  States"  embodies  a  sin- 
gular concept  as  denoting  a  political 
entity.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  of  the  point  any 
further.  Groping  about  in  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  our  memory,  we  have  a  vague 
sort  of  notion  that  there  were  once  some 
battles  and  things  that  had  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  this  question  ;  but, 
anyhow,  we  are  content  to  rest  our  case 
on  what  we  have  already  said  regard- 
ing it. 


THE   BOOK   MART. 

For  Bookreaders,   Bookbuvers,  and  Booksellers. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  October  i,  1896. 

The  annual  text-book  sales  have  been  the  feature 
of  the  past  month's  business,  and  the  season  hav- 
inij  been  late  in  opening,  these  sales  still  continue. 
There  has  been  nothing  of  marked  importance  in 
this  line,  the  majority  of  publishers  reporting  a 
slight  increase  in  orders,  but  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  sales.  The  following  list  of 
books  includes  some  of  those  most  largely  used  in 
their  various  branches  of  siudy  :  Frye's  Series  of 
Geographies,  ChardenaPs  French  Course,  Hyde's 
Language  Series,  and  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Latin  Rooks. 

Trade  in  miscellaneous  stock  has  continued 
very  quiet,  the  tendency  to  hold  oflf  till  the  Presi- 
dential election  being  unusually  noticeable,  some 
buyers  declining  to  place  stock  orders  altogether, 
and  others  asking  that  orders  shall  be  held  until 
the  result  of  the  election  is  known. 

City  trade  is  very  dull  ;  the  book  dealer's  com- 
plaints are  numerous,  and  will  probably  increase 
when  it  is  noticed  that  some  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores  are  again  using  popular  books  for 
Ici-iers  at  prices  in  some  cases  below  cost.  This 
is  a  practice  which  demoralises  bookbuvers  and 
must  eventually  hurt  the  publishers,  who  should 
take  decided  measures  to  stop  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  publishers' 
evident  faith  in  a  good  autumn  business.  It  seems 
as  if  more  new  books  were  coming  out  this  season 
ih:in  ever  before,  and  in  looking  these  over,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  while  fiction  leads  in 
point  of  numbers  there  is  a  very  large  percentage 
of  miscellaneous  subjects  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  juvenile  literature. 

The  month's  sales  of  fiction  have  been  led  by 
The  Damnation  of  Th^ron  Ware;  A  Singular 
Life  has  been  a  good  second,  and  these  have  been 
closely  followed  by  King  Xoanett,  Checkers,  and 
IVithaut  Sin.  The  popularity  of  The  Honourable 
Peter  Stirling^  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty^  Bar  abbas  ^ 
and    The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx  still  continues. 


and  with  the  presence  of  Ian  Maclaren  in  this 
country,  an  increased  demand  for  his  popular  Be' 
side  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  other  volumes  is 
quite  evident. 

The  month's  publications  include  books  of  first 
importance,  such  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Sir 
George  Tressady^  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra,  by 
Anthony  Hope,  and  Sweetheart  Travellers,  by 
S.  R.  Crockett,  while  others  of  interest  and  worthy 
of  special  mention  are  A  Tragic  Idyll,  by  Paul 
Bourget,  Love  in  Old  Cloathes,  by  H.  C.  Bunner, 
7'he  Murder  of  Delicia,  by  Marie  Corelli,  and 
The  Regicides,  by  Frederick  Hull  Cogswell. 

A  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
currency  books  has  not,  however,  reduced  the  call 
for  this  class  of  literature,  and  Coins  Financial 
School,  White's  Money  and  Bankings  and  Walker's 
Intertuztional  Bimetallism  are  still  selling  rapidly. 

Li  Hung  Chang's  visit  created  some  demand 
for  works  on  China  and  Eastern  countries  gener- 
ally, so  that  A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
has  proved  an  opportune  book.  With  Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Soudan  continues  to  sell,  and  the  pub- 
lishers announce  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  now 
in  preparation. 

While  at  present  there  is  no  special  demand  for 
religious  works,  a  number  of  new  books  have  been 
brought  out,  notably  Year  Books,  such  as  Good 
Cheer  for  a  Year,  by  Phillips  Brooks,  and  A  Daily 
Thought  for  a  Daily  Endeavour,  by  Eleanor 
Amerman.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler's  Beulah 
Land  will  also  be  appreciated. 

The  list  given  below  is  that  of  the  best-selling 
books  for  the  month,  and  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  fiction  : 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
%\  25. 

The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  Anthony 
Hope.     $1.50. 

King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Siimson.     $2.00. 

The  Honourable  Peier  Stirling.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.    $1.50. 
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Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  2  vols.    $2.00. 

Coin's  Financial  School.  By  W.  H.  Harvey. 
Paper.  25  cents. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbcrc  Parker. 
$1.50. 

Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  F61ix  Gras.     $1.50. 

Checkers.     By  H.  M.  Blossoms,  Jr.     $1.25. 

Without  Sin.     By  M.  J.  Pritchard.    $1.25. 

The  Murder  of  Delicia.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.25. 

Black  Diamonds.     By  Maurus  Jokai.     $1.50. 

Madelon.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.     $1.25. 

Tom  Grogan.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
$1.50. 

The  Sowers.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
$1.25. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago.  October  i,  1896. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  opening 
of  the  autumn  business  this  year  is  that  it  is 
certainly  better  than  what  most  people  expected. 
As  the  trade,  however,  in  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  is  inclined  to  be 
decidedly  pessimistic  in  its  forecasts,  this  state- 
ment may  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight.  Every  day  makes  it  more  evident  that 
were  this  an  ordinary  year,  with  no  money  ques- 
tion and  no  Presidential  election  to  disturb 
things,  business  would  be  better,  relatively,  than 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  the  trade  would 
be  congratulating  itself  upon  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era  of  business  activity  and  prosperity. 

So  far,  sales  in  the  country  have  been  rather 
light  in  their  cash  value,  but  fairly  plentiful  in 
number,  and  as  many  dealers  openly  confess  that 
they  are  holding  oflf  for  a  time,  but  expect  to  buy 
later  on,  it  looks  as  if  the  expectations  formed 
last  month  in  regard  to  trade  during  the  holidays 
will  be  fulfilled.  New  novels  are  selling  better, 
perhaps,  than  anything  else,  and  even  the  smaller 
dealers,  who  combine  books  with  a  little  of  every- 
thing else  under  the  sun,  are  interesting  them- 
selves largely  in  forthcoming  fiction  and  the  other 
important  books  to  be  published  this  season. 

September  business  shows  an  increase  over  that 
of  August,  but  it  ran  pretty  much  along  the  same 
lines.  Sales  of  financial  books  declined  a  good 
deal,  and  it  is  felt  that  we  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  end  of  the  recent  extraordinary 
demand,  and  from  now  on  sales  of  this  class  of 
literature  will  not  much  exceed  the  normal.  New 
books  sold  well  last  month  and  so  did  staple  mis- 
cellaneous books,  but  in  other  lines  the  demand 
was  lighter  than  usual. 

Judging  from  the  announcements— a  full  list  of 
which  is  now  before  the  trade — one  would  think 
that  the  book  business  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, for  they  are  unusually  generous.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  quality  or  quantity 
is  their  most  marked  feature,  both  being  so  much 
in  evidence.  Fiction  of  course  plays  the  prom- 
inent part,  with  Juveniles  next,  but  History,  Biog- 
raphy, and  every  other  class  appear  to  be  richer 
than  usual. 

The  visit  of  '*  Ian  Maclaren"  to  this  country  is 
causing  an  increased  demand  for  his  books,  and 
advance  orders  for  Kate  Carnei^ie  arc  daily  being 
recorded. 


The  September  list  of  new  publications  is  unu- 
sually large,  even  for  the  season,  and  is  notable 
besides  for  the  quality  of  the  books  published. 
Fiction  was  well  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  works,  many  of  which  will  be,  no  doubt,  im- 
portant factors  in  autumn  trade.  Sir  George 
Tressady,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  The  Herb- 
Afoon,  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and  The  Heart  of 
Princess  Osra^  by  Anthony  Hope,  are  starting  off 
best  in  fiction  at  present,  but  there  are  a  dozen 
or  more  of  others  that  are  selling  well,  which  lack 
of  space  prevents  us  mentioning.  Sweetheart 
Travellers^  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  Witch  Winnie  in 
Holland,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney.  and  The 
Scrape  that  Jack  Built  are  notable  additions  to 
Juvenile  literature,  and  beside  these  there  are 
several  new  works  by  G.  A.  Henty,  James  Otis, 
Horatio  Alger,  and  other  renowned  writers. 

A  class  of  books  which  always  finds  a  ready  sale 
is  that  which,  although  dealing  with  scientific  facts 
and  phenomena,  presents  them  in  a  way  almost 
as  alluring  as  in  romance,  and  cause  even  a  non- 
studious  reader  to  absorb  knowledge  unawares. 
Among  the  most  successful  of  comparatively  re- 
cent works  of  this  kind  are  Margaret  W.  Morley's 
two  books,  A  Song  of  Life  and  Life  and  Love, 
the  Columbian  Knowledge  Series  and  Appleton's 
Library  of  Useful  Stories.  These  sell  steadily 
all  the  time. 

There  is  quite  a  marked  call  nowadays  for 
Burns's  Poems,  which  is  due,  mainly,  to  this 
being  the  centenary  of  his  death,  and  in  a  slighter 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  recent  school  of  Scotch 
writers.  Several  new  editions  of  the  poet's  works 
have  appeared  lately,  most  of  which  have  many 
good  points  to  recommend  them,  but  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  among  them  a  better  book  for  the 
reader  and  library  use  generally  than  the  one- 
volume  edition,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  which  we 
have  just  received.  The  book  is  marvellously 
cheap,  considering  the  beautiful  typography  and 
the  first-class  nature  of  the  bookmaking. 

Field  Flowers,  by  Eugene  Field,  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  Field  Monument  Fund  Com- 
mittee, met  with  a  large  sale  last  month,  and 
sales  of  the  poet's  works  generally  are  very  good 
indeed. 

The  following  books  sold  best  last  month,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  : 

Sir  George  Tressady,  2  vols.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     $2  00 

Field  Flowers.     By  Eugene  Field,  net.     $i.oa 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

The  Under  Side  of  Things.  By  Lilian  Bell. 
$1.25. 

Tom   Grogan.     By   Frank   Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50- 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  Anthony 
Hope.     $1.50. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1  50. 

The  Law  of  F^sychic  Phenomena.  By  Thom- 
son Jay  Hudson,     f  1.50. 
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March   Hares.      By   Harold    Frederic     $1.25. 

Songs  and  Other  Verses.  By  Eugene  Field. 
$1.25. 

Second  Book  of  Tales.  By  Eugene  Field. 
$1.25. 

An  Army  Wife.  By  Captain  Charles  King. 
$1.25. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London,  August  24  to  September  19,  1896. 

The  ever-welcome  autumn  revival  of  trade  has 
now  fairly  begun,  the  reopening  of  the  schools 
helping  matters  considerably  in  this  direction,  as 
is  usually  the  case.  The  publisher's  announce- 
ments are  more  numerous  than  ever,  but  the  trade 
would  rather  that  they  should  be  fewer  in  num- 
ber, as  the  competition  of  the  different  publica- 
tions against  each  other  causes  additional  labour 
without  increased  returns.  Orders  from  abroad 
are  numerous  and  satisfactory. 

London  Pride,  by  Miss  Braddon  (the  first  of 
this  author's  publications  to  be  brought  out  in  one 
volume).  The  Murder  of  Delicia,  by  Marie  Co- 
relli,  and  Sir  George  Tressady,  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  judging  by  the  demand  before  publication, 
bid  fair  to  become  the  leading  novels  of  the  sea- 
son. 

For  many  years  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Scott 
have  been  the  leading  authors  of  fiction.  Latterly 
this  has  been  altered,  and  although  of  the  three 
Scott  is  decidedly  most  popular,  the  public  taste 
has  undergone  a  decided  change.  There  is  no 
new  author  who  takes  their  places,  and  the  sale 
of  fiction  is  increasingly  and  noticeably  more 
ephemeral  each  year. 

Orders  for  diaries  of  all  kinds  are  being  re- 
ceived in  good  numbers,  nor  has  the  custom  of 
giving  away  this  class  of  publication  as  advertise- 
ments seriously  affected  this  line  of  the  business. 

Simultaneously  with  the  arrest  of  **  Number  One'* 
considerable  inquiry  for  Le  Caron*s  Recollections 
of  a  Spy  was  made. 

A  new  arrival  in  its  class  is  the  Jewish  Year 
Book,  styled  the  **  Jewish  Whitaker'*  by  some. 
Judging  from  its  sales,  there  is  room  for  it. 

Several  new  magazines  are  being  published, 
among  them  the  Temple  Magazine  and  the  Avenue, 
It  is  early  yet  to  assign  any  position  to  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  favourites  are  as  popular  as 
ever,  especially  Chambers's  Journal, 

Short  stories  are  again  coming  to  the  front,  but 
their  sale  is  always  uncertain.  A  small  publica- 
tion, entitled  Armenia  and  its  Sorrows,  is  selling 
bv  thousands.  A  more  extensive  and  detailed 
work  is  announced,  and  is  sure  to  be  freely  read. 
All  books  on  South  Africa  are  eagerly  sought  for 
by  a  certain  class  of  the  community. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  books  enjoying  the 
popular  favour  at  the  moment  of  writing.  The 
order  of  the  titles  has  no  significance. 


The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  M.  Corelli.     6s 

Fellow  Travellers.  By  the  author  of  Mona 
Maclean,     6s. 

Flotsam.     By  H.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

Black  Diamonds.     By  M.  Jokai.     6s. 

Heart  of  Princess  Osra.     By  A.  Hope.     6s. 

A  Quaker  Grandmother.     By  **  Iota."    6s. 

False  Coin  or  True.  By  F.  F.  Montr6sor.  3s. 
6d. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda      By  A.  Hope.     3s.  6d. 

March  Hares,     By  G.  Forth      3s.  6d.  net. 

Rome.     By  E.  Zola.     3s.  6d. 

In  Scarlet  and  Grey.  By  F.  Henniker.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

How  We  Made  Rhodesia.  By  A.  G.  Leonard. 
6s. 

The  Wild  Life  of  Scotland.  By  J.  H.  Craw- 
ford.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Ten  Years  in  a  Portsmouth  Slum.  By  R.  R. 
Dolling.     6s. 

Armenia  and  its  Sorrows.     By  W,  J.   Wintle. 

IS. 

Made  in  Germany.    By  E.  E.  Williams.    3s  6d. 

Animals  at  Work  and  Play.  By  C.  J.  Cornish. 
6s. 

The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Life.  By  S. 
A.  Brooke.     6s. 

Life  of  Peter  Mackenzie.  By  J.  Dawson.  3s. 
6d. 

Twenty-five  Years*  Secret  Service.  By  H.  Le 
Caron.     2s.  6d. 


6s. 


The  Sowers.     By  H.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

The   Mind  of   the  Master.     By  John  Watson. 


6s. 


Without  Sin.     By  H.  S.  Pritchard.     6s. 
Briseis.     By  W.  Black.     6s 
The  Broom  Squire.     By  S.  B.  Gould.     6s. 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Soul.     By  H.  C.  Davidson. 


Meiklejohn's  School  Series. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
September  i  and  October  i,  1896. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK.  UPTOWN. 

^K^King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

,^1^  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$r.5o.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

^if^iT  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.     $2.00.     (MacmiUan.) 

4.  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.     By  Hope.     $1.50. 

(Stokes  ) 

5.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.    $1  50.    (Apple- 

ton.) 

6.  The  Sowers.     By  Merriman.      $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 

NEW   YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

^><^amnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

^King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.oo.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

3.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.  (Holt ) 

j^i^eaits  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

5.  The  Sowers.     By   Merriman.     $1.25.      (Har- 

per.) 

6.  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.    $1  25. 

(Houghton.) 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

I.  In  Sight  of  the  Goddess.     By  Davis.     75  cts. 
(Lippincott.) 
^ff  Checkers.       By    Blossom.      $1.25.      (H.    S. 
^       Stone.) 
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jf.  Venetian  June.    By  Fuller.    $r.oo     (Putnam.) 
>f^ Dam  nation   of  Theron   Ware.      By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  'Twixt  Cupid  and  Croesus.     By  Didier.  $1.50. 

(American  News  Co.) 

6.  Black    Diamonds.     By   Jokai.     $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

BALTIMORE,     MD. 

I,  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps -Ward.  $1.25. 

(Houghton  ) 
^^^T  Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.     By    Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

3.  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

6.  Heart   of    Life.     By    Mallock.     50  cts.    (Put- 

nam.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

^fT  Sir    George    Tressady.      By   Mrs.    Humphry 
y  Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

>:  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolfe  &  Co.) 

jf.  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Put- 
nam.) 

^.  Seats   of   the    Mighty.      By    Parker.      $1  50. 
(Appleton.) 
5.  The   Sowers.     By    Merriman.     $1.25.     (Har- 
per.) 

Jf,  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

y.  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 

^.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

jg^  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  The   Sowers.     By    Merriman.      $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

6.  A     Singular    Life.      By    Mrs.    Phelps-Ward. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Amos  Judd.      By    Mitchell.     75  cts.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

2.  Wise  Woman.     By  Burnham.   $1.25,  (Hough- 

ton.) 

3.  Love   in   Old   Cloathes.     By  Bunner.    $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  Lenox.     By  Hibbard.     75  cts.     (Scribner.) 

5.  William    H.   Seward.      By   Lothrop.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Life  and   Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell    Holmes. 

By  Morse.     $4.00.     (Houghton.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^  Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

2.  Field     Flowers.      By    Field.      $1.00.      (Field 

Monument  Fund.) 

3.  Heart  of    Princess  Osra.     By  Hope.     $1.50. 

(Stokes). 

4.  Menticulture.      By     Fletcher.      $r.oo.      (Mc- 

Clurg.) 


ir  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

6.  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $i.5a 
(Scribner). 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Vauder's    Understudy.     By    Reeves.     75   cts. 

(Stokes. ) 
^^  A  Venetian  June.   By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Putnam.) 

3.  Summer  in   Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  Etidorhpa.     By  Lloyd.     $2.00.     (Clarke.) 

5.  Mrs.  Gerald.     By  Pool.    $1.50.     (Harper.) 
^ij^Tom  Grogan.     By  Smith.    $1.50.  (Houghton.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

^  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolfe  &  Co.) 

2.  Songs  and   Other  Verses.     By  Field.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

3.  Second  Book  of  Verse.      By   Field.     $1.25. 

(Scribner  ) 

4.  An   Adventurer  of  the    North.     By    Parker. 

$1.25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.    By  Hope.  $1.50. 
^   (Stokes.) 
.Damnation   of   Theron   Ware.      By   Frederic. 

$1  50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

DENVER,   COL. 

p^ Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball  ) 

y  A  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Put- 
nam.) 

3.  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.   $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
yf.  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

jg.  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00  (Lam- 
son,  Wolfe  &  Co.) 

6.  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1,25.     (Apple- 

ton). 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

^  A  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Put- 
nam.) 

jtl  March  Hares.  By  Frederic.  $1.25.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

3.  Mrs.  Gerald.     By  Pool.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 
>fr  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    $1.50.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 

5.  Black   Diamonds.      By  Jokai.    $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

6.  In  the    Sight    of    the  Goddess.     75  cts.     By 

Davis.    (Lippincott.) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

j^ March  Hares.  By  Frederic.  $1.25.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

^The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
y    (Appleton.) 

£.  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfc  &  Co.) 

4.  Sound   Currency.     By    Reform   Club.     $1.25. 

(Reform  Club.) 

5.  Bimetallism.     By  Walker.     $1.25.    (Holt.) 

6.  Bimetallism  in  the  United  States.     By  Laugh- 

Hn.     $2.25.     (Appleton.) 
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KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Barabbas.     By  Corelli.    |i.oo.     (Lippincott.) 

2.  The  Head  of  a  Hundred.   By  Goodwin.  $1.25. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  History   of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  The- 

ology.    By  White.     $5.00,     (Appleton.) 

4.  An  Army  Wife.      By  King      $1.25.     (Neely.) 

5.  Jersey   Street  and  Jersey   Lane.     By  Bunner. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

6.  The   Babe,  B.A.     By   Benson.     $1.00.     (Put- 

nam.) 

LOS   ANGELES.    CAL. 

JK^eais  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
^iAppleton.) 

.^•f^am nation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

^;^King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2  00.  (Lam- 
son.  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

^^.^March  Hares.   By  Frederic.  $1.25.  (Appleton.) 

5.  The  Mind  of  the  Master.    By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan. ) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

^t^Damnation    of    Theron    Ware.    By    Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
2.   Under  Side  of  Things.     By  Bell.    $1.25.    (Har- 
per.) 
Seats    of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.     $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

4.  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.     $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
jSrr  Checkers.      By  Blossom.      $1.25.      (Stone  & 

Co.) 
XKing   Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

><  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

2.  The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  The     Herb-Moon.         By     Hobbes.       $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

4.  A    Cycle    of    Cathay.      By    Martin.      $2.00. 

(Revell.) 

5.  Cameos.      By  Corelli.      $1.00.     (Hutchinson.) 

6.  Tales  of  Our  Coast.     By  Crockett  and  others. 

$1.00.     (Chatto.) 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

J^  King  Noanett.    By  Stimson.    $2.00.  (Lamson, 

Wolflfe  &  Co.) 
2.  Weir  of    Hermiston.     By   Stevenson.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 
^^T  March   Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1.50.    (Apple- 

ton) 
yir  Damnation   of   Theron    Ware.      By     Frederic 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.  $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.      By  Hope.     $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  ^1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 


^<^  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  6i  Kimball.) 

3.  The    Sowers.     By    Merriman.     $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 
4    Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.     $1.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.     By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 
6    Master      Craftsman.       By      Besant.        $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.     By  Ford.    $1.50     (Holt.) 
jt.  Checkers.     By  Blossoms.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

V  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    $1.50-    (Ap- 
pleton.) 

4.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    75  cts.     (Scribner.) 

5.  A     Singular    Life.      By    Mrs.     Phelps  Ward. 

I1.25.     (Houghton.) 

6.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

^,*<'King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

2.  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Corelli.     I1.25.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

^  March  Hares.     By  Frederic,     f  1.25.     (Apple- 
ton.) 
4.   Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

^^j^Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$r  50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

6.  Reds  of  the  Midi.   By  Gras.  $1.50.  (Appleton.) 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

^  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

2.  Money    and     Banking.      By   White.     50  cts. 

(Ginn.) 

3.  An    Honest    Dollar.     By    Andrews.     50  cts. 

(Student  Pub.  Co.) 

4.  The  Puritan.     By  Byngton.   $2.00.   (Roberts.) 

5.  Black    Diamonds.     By   Jokai.     $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 

6.  A    Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

I.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.     ^1.50.  (Holt.) 
^tf  Damnation   of   Theron   Ware.      By    Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^ Seats    of     the    Mighty.     By    Parker.'    $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

4.  Money    and    Banking.       By   White.     50  cts. 

(Ginn.) 

5.  A    Singular    Life.      By    Mrs.      Phelps  Ward. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.) 
^  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1.25.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

SALT   LAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 

j^The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

^iJ^Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

3.  Cinderella.     By  Davis,     fi.oo.     (Scribner). 

4.  Amos   Judd.     By    Mitchell.      75  cts.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

5.  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward.  $1.25. 

(Houghton  ) 

6.  An  Army  Wife.     By  King.     $1.25.     (Neely.) 
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ST.    LOUIS.   MO. 

1.  Heart   of  Princess   Osra.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 
(F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co  ) 

2.  Black    Diamonds.     By    Jokai.     $1  50.     (Har- 
per) 

3.  Love   in    Old    Cloalhes.     By  Bunner.     $1  50. 
(Scribner  ) 

4.  Soap  Bubbles.      By  Nordau.     75  cis.    (Neely.) 
5    Herb-Moon.      By  Hobbes.     $1.25.     (Stokes) 
6.  One     Day's     Courtship.     By    Barr.     75    cis. 

(Stokes.) 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

f<  Checkers.       By     Blossom.      fi  25.      (H.     S. 
Stone  &  Co.) 
^.  Damnation    of    Theron    Ware.     By   Frederic. 

$150.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^ Seats    of     the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1  50. 

(Appleton.) 
4.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.      $1  25.  (Mac. 
millan  ) 
^.   Kinjf    Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 
^         son.  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 
6.  Dorothy  Marvin.     By   Snaith.      $1.00.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 


TOLEDO.  O. 

1.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

2.  Under    Side    of    Things.      By    Bell.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

3.  A    Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen.      $1.00. 

(Harper.) 
4    Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
5.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 
jK  Seats  of    the    Mighty.      By   Parker.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  While    Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit- 

tle. Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Weir   of  Hermiston.     By   Stevenson.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Essays  on  Nature  and    Culture.     By  Mabie. 

$1  25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)   . 


y 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Beet,  J.  Agar. — Nature  and  Christ :  a  Reve- 
lation of  the  Unseen.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-184,  75 
cents Eaton  &  M. 

Bruce.  A.  B.  — With  Open  Face ;  or.  Jesus 
Mirrored  in  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-257,  $1.50 Scribner 

Cuyler,  T.  L. — Beulah-land  ;  or.  Words  of  Good 
Cheer  to  the  Old.     i2mo,  pp.  208,  $1.00. 

Amer.  Tract  Soc. 

Dickinson,  G.  Lowes.  —  The  Greek  View  of 
Life.     i6mo,  pp.  xii-236,  $1.00 Scribner 

McCuRDY.  J.  F. — History,  Prophecy,  and  the 
Mohuments ;  or,  Israel  and  the  Nations. 
Vol.  n.  to  the  Fall  of  Nineveh.  8vo,  pp. 
xxi-433,  $3.00  net Macmillan 

ScoFiKLD,  W.  Campbell. — The  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  i2mo,  pp. 
302,  fi.oo Revell 

Stellhorn,  F.  W. — Annotations  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.     Svo,  pp.  ix-420,  $2.00. 

Christian  Lit.  Co. 

Usher,  E.  P. — Protestantism  :  a  Study  in  the 
Direction  of  Religious  Truth  and  Christian 
Unity.     »vo,  pp.  ii-440,  $1.00 Lee  &  S. 

Ratzel.  F. — The  History  of  Mankind.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Edition,  by  A.  J. 
Butler.    Svo,  pp.  xxiv-486,  $4.00.  Macmillan 

FICTION. 

Balzac,  H.  de. — The  Country  Parson.  Trans- 
lated by  Ellen  Marriage.  i2mo.  pp.  xii- 
291,  $1.50 Macmillan 


Barr.  R.— One  Day's  Courtship  ;  [and]  The 
Heralds  of  Fame.  Narrow  i6mo,  pp.  ii- 
207,  75  cents Stokes 

BjrtRNSON,  BjOrnstjerne.  —  The  Fisher  Lass. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian.  i6mo,  pp. 
vi-291,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Blanchard,  Amy  E. — Taking  a  Stand.  i2mo, 
pp.  292,  $1.25 Jacobs 

BouRDiLLON,  F.  W. — Nephel6.  i2mo,  pp.  166, 
$1.00 New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

BuNNER,  H.  C. — Love  in  Old  Cloathes,  and 
Other  Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-217,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

BuscH,  Franc. — The  Jewish  Leonora :  a  Story 

of  Old  New  York.     i6mo,  pp.  222,  50  cents. 

Caruthers 

Carey,    Rosa    Nouchette.  —  The   Mistress  of 

Brae  Farm.    i2mo,  pp.  437,  $1.25. Lippincott 

Ciiamberlin,  J.  E.  —  The  Listener  in  the 
Country.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-126,  75  cents. 

Copeland  &  D. 

Chamberlin,  J.  E. — The  Listener  in  the  Town. 
2  vols.,  i8mo,  pp.  vi-142  ;  vi-126,  $1.50  nft. 

Copeland  &  D. 

Clarke,  M.  A.  H.  —  Heavy  Odd  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-380,  $1.00 Lippincott 

Cogswell,  F.  H.  —  The  Regicides:  a  Tale  of 
Early  Colonial  Times.  i2mo,  pp.  369, 
$1.50 Baker,  T. 

CoRELLi,  Marie.  —  The  Murder  of  Delicia. 
i2mo,  pp.  274,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Cowan.  J.— Daybreak:  a  Romance  of  an  Old 
World.    i2mo,  pp.  viii-398,  $1.50.  Richmond 
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CowDRiCK,  J.  C— Will  Ilutton's  Will ;  or  Father 
against  Son.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-8i,  50  cents. 

National  Temp.  Soc. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  —  Story  of  Hannah.  lamo, 
$1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Douglas,  Amanda  M. — The  Mistress  of  Sher- 
burne.    i2mo,  pp.  vi-345,  $1.50. .  .Dodd.  M. 

Dumas.  A. — The  Black  Tulip:  a  Novel.  ]2mo. 
pp.  199,  paper,  25  cents Ivers 

Elmslir.  Theodore  C— The  Pilgrim  Child. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-178,  75  cents.  Amer.  S.  S.  Union 

Farley,  Mrs.  Helen  H. — Sweetheart.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  iii-84,  75  cents. .  .Amer.  Tract.  Soc. 

Hardy  T.,  and  Henniker,  Florence.  —  In 
Scarlet  and  Grey  :  Stories  of  Soldiers,  and 
Others.     i6mo,  pp.  iv-2io,  $i.oo Roberts 

Hawthorne,  Julian. — The  Golden  Fleece  :  a 
Romance.     i8mo,  pp.  193,  75  cents. 

Lippincott 

He.\ty.  G.  a. — At  Agincourt :  a  Tale  of  the 
White  Hoods  of  Paris.  i2mo.  pp.  x-3-)6, 
$1.50 Scribner 

Henty,  G.  a.— On  the  Irrawaddy  :  a  Story  of 
the  First  Burmese  War.  i2mo,  pp.  x-315, 
$1.50 Scribner 

Henty,  G.  A.— With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless  : 
a  Tale  of  the  Exploits  of  Lord  Cochrane  in 
South  American  Waters.  i2mo,  pp.  388, 
$1.50 Scribner 

Hobbes,  J.  O. — The  Herb-Moon  :  a  Fantasia. 
i6mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25 Stokes 

Hole,  S.  R. — A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland.  By  an 
Oxonian  (S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Roch- 
ester).    i2mo,  pp.  225,  $1.50 Arnold 

Hope,  A. — The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  i2mo, 
viii-301,  $1.50 Stokes 

HoRNUNG,  E.  W.— The  Rogue's  March  :  a  Ro- 
mance.    i2mo,  pp.  xiv-403,  $1.50.  .Scribner 

Kernahan,  Coulson. — Captain  Shannon.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-296,  $1.25 Dodd,  M 

Maclaren,  Ian.— Illustrated  Edition  of  '*  Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."     i2mo,  $2.00. 

Dodd,  M. 

Maclaren,  Ian. — Kate  Carnegie.  i2mo,  pp.  x- 
358,  $1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Magruder,  Julia. — The  Violet.  i2mo,  pp.  x- 
210,  ti.25 Longmans,  G. 

Markoe,  E.  —  My  Lady's  Heart  :  a  Sketch. 
i6mo,  pp.  ii-178,  $1.00 Roberts 

MiTFORD,  B. —  The  While  Shield.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-301,  $1.25 Stokes 

Moffat,  W.  D.— Not  Without  Honor  :  the  Story 
of  an  Odd  Boy.    i2mo,  pp.  261,  $1.25.  Arnold 

Molesworth,  Mrs. — Philippa.  i2mo,  pp.  328, 
$1.25 Lippincott 

Morris,  Mrs.  R.  C. — Dragons  and  Cherry 
Blossoms.     i2mo.  $1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Munroe,  Kirk. —  Rick  Dale  :  a  Story  of  the 
Northwest  Coast.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-282.  $1.25. 

Harper 

Munroe,  Kirk.— Through  Swamp  and  Glade: 
a  Tale  of  the  Seminole  War.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
353.  $1.25 Scribner 

Pemberton,  Max.— a  Puritan's  Wife.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-361,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 


Perry,  N<>k\.— Three  Little  Daughters  of  the 
Revotuiion.    Thin  i2mo,  pp.  vi-64,  75  cents. 

Houghton,  M. 

Phillips,  H.  W. — Fables  for  the  Times.  Oblong 
folio,  pp.  45,  $1.25 Russell 

Pollard,  Eliza  F.  —  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
i2mo,  pp.  320,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Pratt.  Cornelia  Atwood. — A  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs.    i6mo,  pp.  viii-179.  75  cents. .Scribner 

Ram^:,  Louisa  de  la  (Ouida).  —  Two  Little 
Wooden  Shoes :  a  Story.   8vo,  pp.  240,  f  1.50. 

Lippincott 

Spinner,  Alice. — A  Reluctant  Evangelist,  and 
Other  Stories.    i2mo,  pp.  x-337,  $1.50.  Arnold 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Fables.  i6mo,  pp.  viii-g2, 
$1 .00 Scribner 

Stockton,  F.  R.— Mrs.  Cliflf's  Yacht.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-314,  $1. 50 Scribner 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  —  Sir  George  Tres- 
sady.  2  vols.,  i6mo,  pp.  viii-307  ;  iv-352, 
^2.00 Macmillan 


Williams.  N.  W. — The  Bayonet  that  Came 
Home  :  a  Vanity  of  Modern  Greece.  i6mo. 
pp.  214,  $1.25 Arnold 

Woods,  Katharine  Pearson. — The  Crowning 
of  Candace.     i6mo,  vi-233,  75  cents. 

Dodd,  M. 

Woods,  Katharine  Pearson, — John  :  a  Tale 
of  King  Messiah.     i2mo,  viii-346,  $1.25. 

Dodd,  M. 

Wright,   Julia   McNair. — Cynthia's  Sons:   a 

Commonplace  Story.     i2mo,  pp.  366,  $1.25. 

National  Temp   Soc. 

Yechton,  Barbara. — We  Ten  ;  or,  the  Story  of 
the  Roses.     Large  i2mo,  pp.  vi-383,  $1.50. 

Dodd,  M. 

YoNGE,  Charloti'e  M.  —  The  Wardship  of 
Steepcoombe.     i2mo,  pp.  x-309,  $1.25. 

WhitUker 

POETRY. 

BucHAN,  J. — Musa  Piscatrix.  i6mo,  pp.  xxiv- 
103,  $1.50  ff^'/ McClurg 

Byers,  S.  Hawkins  Marshall. — The  March  to 
the  Sea:  a  Poem.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-149,  $1.25  ; 
paper,  25  cents Arena  Pub.  Co. 

Canton,  W. — W.  V.  Her  Book  and  Various 
Verses.    i6mo,  pp.  viii-iso,  $i.25.Stone&  K. 

Case,  R.  H. — English  Epithalamies.  i2mo,  pp. 
lx-198,  $1.75  net McClurg 

Dante. —  Petrarch  Camoens  CXXIV  Sonnets. 
Translated  by  Richard  Garnett.  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-148,  $1.50  net Copeland  &  D. 

Dickinson,  Emily. — Poems.  Edited  by  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd.  Third  series,  i6mo,  pp. 
vii-200.  $1.25 Roberts 

Elizabethan  Sonnet-Cycles.  Delia,  by  Samuel 
Daniel;  Diana,  by  Henry  Constable.  i6mo, 
pp.  iv-173,  $1.50  //r/ McClurg 

Elziabethan  Sonnet-Cycles.  Phillis,  by  Thomas 
Lodge  ;  Licia,  by  Giles  Fletcher.  Edited 
by  Martha  Foote  Crow.  i6mo,  pp.  xii-158, 
$1.50  net McClurg 

Grisson,  Arthur. — Beaux  and  Belles.  i6mo, 
pp.  X-149,  $i-oo Putnam 

LvrroN,  E.  Bulwer,  Lord. — Richelieu:  a  Drama, 
lamo,  pp.  213,  $5.00  net Dodd,  M. 
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Putnam,  Irene. — Songs  without  Answer.  i6mo, 
pp.  vii-93,  $1.25 Puinani 

Thaxter,  Celia. — The  Poems  of.  i2nio,  pp. 
xiv-272,  $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

Way,  a.  S.  —  The  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in 
English  Verse.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-424 ;  lii-418. 
$4.00  net    Macmillan 

Wordsworth,  W.  —  Poetical  Works.  Edited 
by  W.  Knight.  Vol.  VI.  i2mo,  pp.  396, 
$1.50 Macmillan 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY.  AND  TRAVEL. 

Arditi,  Signor.  — Memoirs  of.     i2mo.  S3.50. 

Dodd,  M. 

AsHTON,  I. — When  William  IV.  was  King.  8vo, 
pp.  xii-355,  $3.50 Appleton 

Butler,  A,  J. — The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Thi6- 
bault(Late  Lieutenant-General  in  the  French 
Army).  Translated  and  Condensed  by 
Arthur  John  Butler.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xii- 
491 ;  i v-438,  $7.00 Macmillan 

Byin(;ton,  Ezra  Hoyt. — The  Puritan  in  Eng- 
land and  New  England.  8vo,  pp.  xl-406. 
$2.00 Roberts 

Charlton,  T.  U.  P. —  Life  of  Major-General 
James  Jackson.     8vo,  pp.  215,  $5.00  tief. 

Meegan 

Clarke,  Mary  Covvden. —  My  Long  Life:  an 
Autobiography.     Small  8vo,    iv-276,  $2.00. 

Dodd,  M. 

CooLEY,  H.  S. — A  Study  of  Slavery  in  New 
Jersey.     8vo,  pp.  60,  paper,  50  cents. 

Johns  Hopkins  Press 

Curtis,  G.  T. — Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States  from  their  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  Close  of  their  Civil  War. 
2  vols.,  large  8vo,  pp.  xiv-774;  x-780,  $6.00. 

Harper 

Curtius,  Rufus  Quintus. — Selections  from  the 
History  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Edited 
for  the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Notes  by  Wil- 
lard  Humphreys.  i6mo,  pp.  xix-208,  50 
cents Ginn 

Doris,  C. — Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon.  By 
One  who  never  Quitted  him  for  Fifteen 
Years  (Charles  Doris).  8vo,  pp.  xvi-367, 
$3.00  net Scribner 

Emerson,  O.  F.— A  Brief  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  i2mo,  pp.  vii-267,  $1.00 
net Macmillan 

Erskink,  C. —  Twenty  Years  before  the  Mast. 
i2mo,  pp.  X-311,  $1.00 Jacobs 

Hare,  A.  J.  C— The  Story  of  My  Life.  2  vols., 
8vo,  $7.50 Dodd,  M. 

Hassall,  a. — The  Making  of  the  British  Em- 
pire (A.  D.  1714-1832).  i6mo.  pp.  149,  50 
cents  net Scribner 

Hayes,  I.  I. — An  Artie  Boat  Journey  in  the 
Autumn*  of  1854.  i2mo,  pp.  xxvi-387, 
$1.50 Houghton,  M. 

Hoffman,  F.  L.— Race  Traits  and  Tendencies 
of  the  American  Negro.  8vo,  pp.  x-329, 
$2.00;  paper,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Irving,  Washington.— Columbus,  his  Life  and 
Voyages.     i2mo,  pp.  xv-412,  $1.50.  Putnam 

KiNKEAD,  Elizabeth  Shelby. — A  History  of 
Kentucky.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-288,  75  cents. 

Amer.  Book  Co. 


Lang,  Andrew. — The  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Gibson  Lockhart.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv-416 ;  xii- 
446,  $12.50 Scribner 

Long,  W.  H. — Memoirs  of  Emma  Lady  HamiU 
ton  :  with  Anecdotes  of  her  Friends  and 
Contemporaries.  New  Edition,  Edited  and 
Annotated  by  W.  H.  Long.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
320,  $1.25 Harper 

LoTHROP,  T.  K. — American  Statesmen.  William 
Henry  Seward.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-446,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

McCarthy,  Justin. — Pope  Leo  XIII.  i2mo, 
pp.  xi-260,  $1.25 Warne 

Page,  Jesse. — Japan,  its  People  and  Missions. 
i2mo,  pp.  160,  75  cents Revell 

Schouler,  J. —  Historical  Briefs,  with  a  Biog- 
raphy.    8vo,  pp.  x-310,  $2.00 Dodd,  M. 

Shortf.r.  Clement  K. — The  Brontes  and  their 
Circle.  Edited  by  Clement  K.  Shorter  and 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  Large  i2mo, 
$2. 50 Dodd,  M. 

Smith,  G.  Barnett.  —  General  Gordon,  the 
Christian'Soldier  and  Hero.  i2mo,  pp.  160, 
75  cents Revell 

Smith,  G.  Barnett.  —  William  Tyndale,  the 
Translator  of  the  English  Bible.  i2mo, 
pp.  160,  75  cents Revell 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — In  the  South  Seas.  i2mo. 
pp.  X-370,  $1.50 Scribner 

Stockton,  F.  R. — Stories  of  New  Jersey.  i2mo, 
pp.  254,  80  cents Amer.  Book  Co. 

Sublett,  S.  S. — A  Partial  History  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  by  Name  Soblets,  who  Emi- 
grated to  America  in  1700  and  Settled  at 
Manakin  in  Powhatan  County,  Virginia.  18 
miles  west  of  Richmond  Cirt.  8vo,  pp.  iii- 
32,  paper,  $1.00 Randolph 

Ward,  Mrs.  May  Alden. — Old  Colony  Days. 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-280,  $1.25 Roberts 

Wells,  J.  —  Travel  Pictures  from  Palestine. 
8vo,  pp.  200,  $3.00 Dodd,  M. 

Youmans,  W.  J. —  Pioneers  of  Science  in  Amer- 
ica: Sketches  of  their  Lives  and  Scientific 
Work.  Reprinted,  with  additions  from  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  Edited  and  Re- 
vised by  William  Jay  Youmans.  8vo,  pp. 
viii-508,  $4.00 Appleton 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Bates,  Arlo. — Talks  on  Writing  English.  lamo, 
pp.  vi-322,  $1. 50 Houghton,  M. 

Botticelli,  Sandro.  —  Botticelli's  Drawings. 
Illustrative  of  Dante's  Inferno  With  In- 
troduction and  Commentary  by  Herr.  F. 
Lippman.  92  Plates.  4to,  pp.  viii-80,  $25.00 
net Dodd,  M. 

Brehm,  a.  E.— The  Animals  of  the  World  :  a 
Complete  Natural  History  for  Popular 
Home  Instruction  and  for  the  Useof  Schools. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition. 
3  vols.,  folio,  pp.  vii-616,  half  morocco, $7.00; 
cloth,  $6.00 Marquis 

Holder,  C.  F.— Young  Folk's  Story  Book  of 
Natural  History.     4to,  pp.  vi-285,  $1.50. 

Dodd,  M. 

Houston,  E.  J.  and  Kennelly,  A.  E. — Electric 
Arc  Lighting.  Square  i6mo,  pp.  v-383, 
$1.00 Johnson  Co. 
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Houston,  E.  J.,  and  Kknneixy,  A.  E. — Electric 
Incandescent  Lighting.  Square  i6mo,  pp. 
vi-449,  $1.00*. ..Johnson 

MuTHER,  R. — The  History  of  Modern  Painting. 
3  vols.,  large  8vo,  pp.  xii-604:  xii-836;  xii- 
871,  $20.00 Macmillan 

RoLFE,  W.  J. — The  Elementary  Study  of  English. 
Hints  to  Teachers.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-86,  36 
cents  net Harper 

ROTHENSTEIN,  W.—Oxford  Characters.  Twenty- 
four  Lithographs.  Text  by  F.  York  Powell, 
and  Others.     Folio.  $15.00  net Russell 

Stebbinc;,  F.  C. — Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy.   8vo,  pp.  328.  $2.75  //^/.Macmillan 

Wenzell,  a.  B.  —  In  Vanity  Fair.  Drawings 
by.     Oblong  Folio.     $5.00 Russell 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Attwell,  H.  —  Pens^es  of  Joubert.  Selected 
and  Translated  by.  32mo,  pp.  xxvi-135, 
80  cents  net Scribner 

BiRfi,  Ed.moni). — The  Diary  of  a  Citizen  of 
Paris  during  the  "Terror."  Translated  and 
Edited  by  John  De  Villiers.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
$7.50 Dodd,  M. 

BoARDMAN,  Emkry. — Winning  Whist:  a  Har- 
monious System  of  Combined  Long-suit  and 
Short-suit  Play  of  the  Game  of  Whist.  i6mo, 
159,  $1.00 Scribner 

Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Appointment  of  Professor  William  Henry 
Green  as  an  Instructor  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  May  5,  1896.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  iv-193.  $1.50  net Scribner 

Cochrane,  R. — The  Romance  of  Industry  and 
Invention.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-295,  $1.25. 

Lippincott 

G(iDKiN,  E.  L. — Problems  of  Modern  Democ- 
racy :  Political  and  Economic  Essays.  8vo, 
pp.  vi-332,  $2.00 Scribner 

HiRSCH,  W. — Genius  and  Degeneration:  a  Psy- 
chological Study.    8vo,  pp.  viii-333,  $3.50. 

Appleton 


Howe,  RkginaM)  Heber.  Jr. —  Every  Bird:  a 
Guide  to  the  Ideiitificatiun  of  the  Birds  of 
Woodland.  Beach  and  Ocean.  i6mo,  pp. 
vii-195,  $1 .00 Bradley  Whidden 

KiNC,  C.  H.  —  Cakes,  Cake  Decorations,  and 
Desserts:  a  Manual  for  Housewives.  i2mo, 
pp.  153,  $150 Arnold 

Leibnitz,  Gottfried  W.  von.  —  New  Essays 
Concerning  Human  Understanding.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Latin,  French  and 
German,  by  Alfred  Gideon  Langley.  8vo, 
pp.  xix-861,  $3.25  net Macmillan 

Mabie,  H.  W. — Essays  on  Books  and  Culture- 
i6mo,$i.25 Dodd,  M. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert. — Rainy  Days  in  a  Li- 
brary.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-129,  $1.50 Harper 

Molineux,  Marie  Ada. — A  Phrase  Book  from 
the  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert 
Browning.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-520,  $3.00. 

Houghton,  M. 

Plehn,  C.  C. — Introduction  to  Public  Finance. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-364,  $i.6om'/ Macmillan 

Posters  in  Miniature.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Edward  Penfield.     8vo,  $1.50 Russell 

Santavana,  G. — The  Sense  of  Beauty  :  Being 
the  Outlines  of  Aesthetic  Theory.  i2mo, 
pp.  x-275,  $1.50 Scribner 

Spahr,  C.  B. — An  Essay  on  the  Present  Dis- 
tribution of  Wealth  in  the  United  States. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-184,  $1.50 Crowell 

Sterrett,  J.  D.— The  Power  of  Thought :  What 
it  Is  and  What  it  Does.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-^  20, 
$1.75 Scribner 

Titchener,  E.  B. — An  Outline  of  Psychology. 
8vo,  $1.50  net Macmillan 

TouRGEE,  Albion  W.— The  War  of  the  Stand- 
ards: Coin  rtW  Credit  versus  Coin  IVitkout 
Credit.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-130,  paper,  40  cents. 

Putnam 

Walton  &  Cotton.—  The  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Five 
parts,  8vo,  pp.  168,  $2.00  net Richmond 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Andrews,  C.  F. — The  Relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  Conflict  between  Capital  and  Labour. 
2/6 Methuen 

Barnett,  a.  T  — The  Shadow  of  Heaven  :  Ser- 
mons.    3/6 Skefl!ington 

Brooke,  Stopford  A. — The  Old  Testament  and 
Modern  Life.     6/- Isbister 

Clement,  H.  G.  J. — Reminiscences  of  Utter- 
ances from  the  Pulpit  of  Sidmouth  Parish 
Church.     3/6 Innes 

Dale,  T.  P. — The  History  of  Brunswick  Church, 
Bury.     2/6  net. Simpkin 

Hammond,  J. — Concerning  the  Church:  a  Course 
of  Sermons.     6/- Skeflfington 

Mason,  A.  J. — The  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical 
Unity.     3/6 Cox 

PuLLAN,  L. — Lectures  on  Religion.     6/-. 

Longmans 
Shaw,  W.  F. — Sermon  Sketches  for  the  Chris- 
tian Year.    3/- Skeffington 


FICTION 

Baring-Gould,  S. — Dartmoor  Idylls.    6/-. 

Methuen 

Crawkoru,  E. — Joeof  Auchendorass:    a  Novel. 

6/- Hutchinson 

Davidson,   H.   C. — The  Story  of  a   Lost  Soul. 

6/- Simpkin 

Davidson,  J.— The  Pilgrimage   of  Strongsoul, 
and  Other  Stories.     3/6 Bliss 

Hocking,  J. — Fields  of  Fair  Renown.     3/6. 

Ward,  L. 

Hocking,  Silas  K. — For  Such  is  Life.     3/6. 

Ward,  L. 

Kennard,  Mrs.  E. — The  Sorrows  of  a  Golfer's 

Wife.     2/6 White 

KiNGSLEY,  F.    M.— Stephen  :    a   Soldier  of   the 
Cross.     3/6 S.  S.  Union 

Lamb,  R.— Not  Quite  a  Lady.     2/6. 

Relig.  Tract  Soc. 
Le  Queex,  W.— a  Secret  Service.    3/6.  Ward.  L. 

Meade,  L.  T.,  and  Halifax,  C  — Dr.  Rumsev's 
Patient:  a  Very  Strange  Story.     6/-.Chatto 
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Newman,  Mrs.  E.— The  Last  of  the  Haddons. 
3/6 Jarrold 

OXLEY,  J.  M.— On  the  World's  Roof.     3  6. 

Relig.  Tract  Soc. 

Sagon,  a.— a  Fair  Palmist.     6/- Hurst 

Swift,  B.— Nancy  Noon.    6/- Unwin 

Vandeleur,  J.— Val.     2  vols.,  12/ Hurst 

Wood,  H.  F. — Avenged  on  Society  :  a  Novel. 
3/6 Heinemann 

POETRY,  MUSIC.  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Cest  Daucasi  et  de  Nicolete.  Reproduced  in 
Photo-Facsimile  and  Type  Transliteration 
by  F.  W.  Bourdillon.     11/-  net Frowde 

HiPKiNS,  A.  J. — Description  and  History  of  the 
Pianoforte.     2/6 Novello 

Parkes,  W.  T.—The  Spook  Ballads.     2/-. 

Simpkin 

HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY.  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bensly,   R.   L. — Our  Journey  to  Sinai.     3/6. 

Relig.  Tract  Soc. 

Calvert,  A.  F. — The  Exploration  of  Australia, 
from  1844  to  1896.     10/6 Philip 

Fearensidk,  C.  S. — England  under  the  Stuarts, 
1603-1688.     3/6  net Clive 

Knight,  A.  E. — Victoria  :  Her  Life  and  Reign  : 
an  Illustrated  Biography  of  the  Queen. 
3/6 Partridge 

Perry,  A.  W. — Welsh  Mountaineering:  a  Prac- 
tical Guide.     2/6 Gill 

Whymper,  E. —  Chamonix  and  the  Range  of 
Mont  Blanc.     Illustrated.     3/- «^/.  .Murray 


SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Bedeli.,  F.— The  Principle  of  the  Transformer. 
13/-  fiet Macmillan 

Brockbank,  E.  M. — On  Gall  Stones  or  Chole- 
lithiasis.    7/- Churchill 

Fleiscamann,  W. —  The  Book  of  the  Diary. 
10/6 Blackic 

Galletly,  a. — Ancient  Towers  and  Doorways: 
being  Pictorial    Representations.      3/6  net, 

Galloway,  W.  B. — The  Testimony  of  Science 
to  the  Deluge.     10/6 Low 

HoHSON,  J.  A. — The  Problem  of  the  Unem- 
ployed.    2/6 Meth  uen 

Fl'rse,  Capt.  A.  D.— A  Tabular  Precis  of  Mili- 
tary Law.     10/-  net Macmillan 

Meyer,  F.  S. — A  Handbook  of  Art  Smithing. 
Translated  by  J.  S.  Gardiner.     6/-.Batsford 

Parker,  C.  A. — The  Ancient  Crosses  at  Gos- 
forth.     4/6 Slock 

Pictures  from  the  Paris  Salon,   1896.     8/6-  net. 

Bradbury 

Plautus.  The  Pseudales.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  H.  W.  Auden.     3/-. 

Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Sternberg,  G.  M. — Text-book  of  Bacteriology. 
24/- Churchill 

Thorpe,  T.  E.  —  Humphry  Davy,  Poet  and 
Philosopher.     3/6 Cassell 

TuTT,  J.  W.  —  British  Butterflies :  a  Popular 
Handbook  for  Young  Students  and  Collect- 
ors.    5/- Gill  &  Son 

Wall,  A.  H. — Artistic  Landscape  Photography. 
3/6  net Low 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Ashbach,    J.— ROmisches  Kaisertura  und  Ver- 
fassung  bis  auf  Traian.     4  M.  40  Pf. 

Brandes,  G. — Aus  dem    Reiche  des  Absolutis- 
mus.     4  M. 

HoussAYE,    A. — Souvenirs   de   Jeunesse.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

HuCfO.    V. — Correspondance,    1815-1835.      7   fr. 
50  c. 

Moucheron,  Comtede.— Sainte  Elisabeth  d'Ara- 
gon.     7  fr.  50  c. 

V^RiTfe,    La. —  Sur  la   Guerre   de   Madagascar. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Boistkl,  a. — Nouvelle  Flore  des  Lichens.    5  fr. 
50  c. 

Caland,  W. — Die  Altindischen  Todten  und  Bes- 
tattunsgebrSuche.     4  M.  50  Pf. 

Gesenius,     W.  —  Hebraische    Grammatik    um- 
gearbeitet  E    Kautzsch.     6  M. 

Roule,    L. — L'Embryologie   Compar6e.     32   fr. 

Say,    LfioN,  —  Finances    Publiques.      Introduc- 
tion par  M.  J.  Chailley-Bert.     2  fr.  50  c. 


POETRY. 

Bardey,  D'AuRfcviLLY  J.— Theatre  Contempor- 
ian,  1881-3.     Derni^re  S6rie.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Richepin,    J. — Th6atre  Chim6rique.     3  f r.  50  c. 

Schneider,  L. — Sous  la  Lance.     3  fr.  50  c. 


CONTINENTAL. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ar^ne,  p. — Domnine.     2  fr. 
Beaume,  G. — Rosi^re  et  Moi.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Bentzon,  T. — Un  Divorce.     3  fr.  50  c. 
BuxY,  B.  de. — Le  Grillon  du  Manoir.     3  fr. 
Daudet,  a.— Les    Fiancailles  Tragiques.     3  fr. 
Deschaumes,  E. — Le  Banqueroute  de  I'Armour. 

3  fr.  50  c. 
DoLQUES.    M.  —  Le   Compagnie   du    Drapeau. 

3  fr.  50  c- 
Grave,  J. — Le  Grande  Famille.     3  fr.  50  c. 
HuARD,    L. — Chcrchons  la  Femme  !    3  fr.  50  c. 
K6RTING,    G. — Neugriechisch   und    Romanisch. 

4  M. 
Lfevi,  E.— Cat6chisme  de  la  Paix.     4  fr. 

Lf:vY,  J.— Les  Femmes  de  tout  le  Monde.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
QiTESNAY.      Introduction   par   M.  Yves   Guyot. 

2  fr.  50  c. 
Rabusson,  H. — Vaine  Recontre.     3  fr.  50  c. 
RoBiDA,  A. — La  Clef  des  Coeurs.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Samat,  J.  B.— Chasses  de  Provence.     3  fr.  50  c. 
SiLVKSTRE,  A.— R6cits  de  Bonne  Humeur.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
Tenarg,  p.— Premieres  Amours.     3  fr.  50  c. 

ViLLIERS,  DE  L'IsLE-ADAM.—Elen.     5  fr. 

Voi.i.M^i.LER,  K— Ober  Plan    und  Einrichtung 
des  Roraanischen  Jahresberichtes.     3  M. 

Wm-LY.— Notes  sans  Porttes.     3  fr.  50  c. 
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NEW  BOOKS-SEASON    OF  1896. 


BIBLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.     A  delightful  pictur 


Reev£.  Illustrated,  i 

THE  BOYS  OF  CLOVERNOOK.  A  charming 
story  of  five  boys  on  a  farm.  By  Mary  B.  Deal. 
Illustrated.    4to,  doth,  $1.^0. 

nOPSV.  The  story  of  a  brave-hearted  lillle  girl 
of  the  city  stteeU.  By  Kate  Tanhatt  Woods. 
Illustrated,     lamo,  cloth,  $1.3^. 

THE  QINQHAAf  BAQ.  A  characteristic  New 
England  story.  By  Mabcahet  Sidney.  Illustrated, 
lamo,  cloth,  $1.15. 

HAKINa  FATE.  The  latest  story  by  "  Pansy  " 
(Mrs,  G.  R,  Aldih).  Earnest,  dircci  and  forceful. 
Illustrated.     8vo,  cloth,  $r.w. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HISTORY  BOOK.  A 
book  of  American  history  stories  by  famous  Ameri- 
can story-tellers.     Illustrated.     4I0,  clolh,  $1  .;o. 


TUB  PONKATV  BRANCH  ROAD.  Three 
delightful  New  England  stories.  By  Sorwit  Swett. 
Illustrated,     ismo,  ctolh,  $1.00. 

RHYMES  AND  SONGS  FOR  MY  LITTLE 
ONES.  A  book  of  verses  and  piclures  for  nursery 
and  kindergarten.  By  AooifHCNE  Hincst  and 
EsTHEX  RusKAY.  Illuslraled  by  G.  W.  Prcknell, 
4to,  clolh,  $i.;o. 

THROUOH THE  FARMYARD  GATE.  Anew 
nursery  and  kindergarten  book.  By  Emilie  Pouts- 
son  author  of  "  Nursery  Finger  Plays."  Illustrated 
by  Bridgman.    4(0,  cloth,  $1.25. 

WHAT  THE  DRAGON-FLY  TOLD  THE 
CHILDREN.  A  unique  way  of  interesting  small 
children  in  the  great  poets.  By  Francis  B.  Coursen. 
Iltiistiated  by  many  portraits,  etc,  4to,  cloth,  $1,^0. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN,  THE  AHERICAN.  A  new  volume  in 
the  "  Children's  Lives  of  Great  Men."  By  Elskidce 
S.  Brooks.    Illustrated.    4(0,  cloth,  $1.^0. 


V  ready.     Holiday  Board  JuvenUn  for  children  of  all  ages,  1 


For  salt  hv  all  bookstlUrs.     Stud  for  iitto  dticripli'se  calalogut. 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

91  PEARL  STREET,  CORNER  MIQH  5TREET, 


THE  ®  COPLEY  «-  PRINTS 


publication  of  Mr.  Sargent's  mural  paintings 
JdmLaFugc 


Pinra  6t  Quvaima 

Pub^' Librtry.  rtpintnl- 
Ing  HMory.  Philosophy, 
F.[iK  P»Mry,  PhiochI  Po- 


CURTI5  &  CAMERON,  Publishers,  ^^Vswarb. 

NET  YORK  AGENT :  WILLIAM  SCHAUS,  2M  Fifth  Avenut 

PlMM  moitlaa  IHB  Bookhah  Id  writing;  to  Bdvertixr*. 
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frederick  marne  $  0o/$  Publications 

'^  That  excellent  •erie8.''-THE  OUTLOOK;  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

New  Biographies  of  Notable  Cliaractera 

JUST  ISSUED 

POPE  LEO  Xlil.     By  Justin  McCarthy,  autiior  of  *•  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  etc.    With  an 
interesting  portrait.     i2mo,  cloth,  $i.2«>. 

*•  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book."—  The  Outiook.  *'  Eminently  fair  and  impartial."— M  Y.  Sun, 

*""  An  able  b<x>k  ;  a  fascinating  and  trustworthy  book."—  Tkt  Pilots  Boston. 

^'  Even  those  who  have  the  lease  sympathy  with  the  Roman  Church  can  read  the  book  altogether  without  offense, 
and  with  the  feeling  that  the  contribution  which  it  gives  to  modem  times  is  of  the  highest  value." — Intet'Octan^  Chicago. 

FORMER  VOLUMES.     Each,  i2mo,$i.2$ 

I.  Tlie  Ameer  of  Afglianistan— Abdur  Rafiman.    By  Stephen  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.   With 

four  portraits  and  maps. 

II.  Li  Hung  Chang.     By  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas.     With  portrait. 
ill.  M.  Stambuloff.     By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.    With  six  portraits. 

iV.  The  Qerman  Emperor,  William  11.     By  Charles  Lowe.    With  two  portraits. 

V.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Cliamberlain.    By  S.  H.  Jeyes. 

VI.  5enor  Castelar.    By  David  Hannay. 

IN  PREPARATION 
Qrover  Cleveland.     By  James  Lowry  Whittle.     With  two  portraits. 


A  Fascinating  Book  o/ Adventure 

SPORT  IN  ASHANTI ;  or,  Helinda  the  Caboceer.    A 

Tale  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  Days  of  King  Coffee  Kal- 
calli.  By  J.  A.  Skertchlv.  With  four  illustrations. 
i2mn,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Skertchly  (besides  weaving  a  fascinating  story  of 
adventure)  has  incorporated  into  it  much  curious  informa- 
tion about  the  natural  history,  game,  native  customs,  and 
annals  of  Ashanti.  A  reprint  of  a  standard  book  of 
adventure. 

A  New  Story  oy Adventure 

THE  ORCHID  SEEKERS.  A  Story  of  Adventure  in 
Borneo.  By  Ashmokb  Ri.'ssan  and  Frbdbrick  Boyle. 
With  sixteen  full-p.ige  illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  stami>ed  in  gold  and  colors,  $1.75. 

SOCIAL  OBSERVANCES.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Prac- 
tical Etiqueiie  (English).  By  "  Au  Fait."  lamo, 
cloth,  $i.co. 

Treats  of  such  matters  as  Society  Functions — Paying 
Calls — Society  in  the  Country — Dinner  Parties — Dances — 
Chapcronage — Shooting  Parties — Luncheons — Afternoon 
Teas — Types  of  Society  Women— What  Men  Say  about 
Women's  Dress— Letter-writing,  etc. 

THE  DOQ:  Its  Varieties  and  Management  in  Health 
and  Di>case.  By  Stonehenge.  Revised  and  brought 
up  to  present  date  by  George  Armatage.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings  in  the  text  and  sixteen  full- 
page  plates  of  well-known  and  recent  prize-winners.  356 
pp.     In  lamo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 


CHESS  NOVELTIES  and  their  latest  developments,  with 
comparisons  of  chess  openings  of  the  past  century  and 
the  present  not  dealt  with  in  existing  works.  By  H.  E. 
Bird.    With  diagrams.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

WHIST  OR   BUMBLEPUPPY.      By   **  Pbm bridge.  ' 

lamo,  gilt  edges,  $1.00. 

"  The  best  player  jn  the  world  may  gain  from  his  ob- 
servations, and  a  mediocre  player  can  scarcely  find  a  better 
counsellor. ' ' — Revir^v. 

THE  DAYS  OP  BRUCE.  A  Story  from  Scottish  His- 
tory. By  Grace  A<;i'ilar.  With  new  and  striking 
illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.      Square  crown  8vo, 

$1.50- 

A  new  and  handsome  edition  of  this  favorite  hijitorical 
romance :  well  printed  and  attractively  produced. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine 


By  the  Editor  of 

THE   LEGENDS  OP   KINO  ARTHUR   AND  HIS 

KNIOHTS  OP  THE  ROUND  TABLE.    By  James  T. 

Knowles.     Eighth  edition,  in  square  8vo,  art  cloth, 

$1.50. 

**  Something  that  appeals  to  all  ages     *     *     *    an  ex- 
cellent companion  to  '*  The  Idylls  of  a  King.*' — Publi 
Opinion. 

A  Nen*  Book  0/ Stories /or  Young  Children 

ON  THE  SHELF.    By  Harvey  Gobrl.    With  fourteen 

illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo,  novel  binding,  cloth. 

$1.00. 

A  charming  series  of  short  stories  for  children,  many  of 
them  most  touchingly  n;4rrated  The  conversations  be- 
tween the  old  books  "  On  the  Shelf,"  which  tell  the 
stories,  are  full  of  quiet  fun  and  humor.  They  are  sure  to 
interest  children  of  eight  to  twelve. 


{Mjv  be  ohtjined  from  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 

price,  bv  the  publishers, 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  3  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


The   Editors  of  The  Bookman  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuscripts^ 
tehether  stamps  be  enclosed  or  not  j  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 


Now  that  the  election  is  over,  so  that 
we  can  say  things  without  being  sus- 
pected of  partisan  motives,  we  want  to 
express  an  opinion  in  which  every  Amer- 
ican's sober  second  thought  will  induce 
him  to  concur.  We  think  that  the  use 
of  the  national  flag  as  the  political  em- 
blem of  a  single  party  is  a  thing  to  be 
absolutely  reprobated  and  discouraged. 
The  flag  is  a  concrete  symbol  of  Ameii- 
can  nationality,  and  as  such  it  belongs 
to  every  party  and  every  citizen  alike, 
and  not  to  any  single  sect  or  faction. 
To  let  it  stand  foi  anything  less  than 
the  glory  of  the  whole  Republic  is  to 
kill  in  one  half  of  our  people  the  rever- 
ence with  which  they  have  been  taught 
to  think  of  it,  and  which  has  led  thou- 
sands of  them  to  shed  their  blood  for  it 
and  for  what  it  has  always  represented. 
Now  we  hear  of  persons  in  the  West  who 
have  been  ostentatiously  using  it  for  a 
door-mat  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  the  party  emblem,  and  not  the  flag, 
for  which  they  wished  to  show  their  su- 
preme contempt.  We  trust  that  this 
thing  will  stop  and  never  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  partisan  misuse  of  the  most 
sacred  of  our  national  emblems  will  be 
hereafter  universally  regarded  as  not 
only  unpatriotic,  but  as  little  less  than 
wicked. 


The  new  one-dollar  silver  certificate 
was  apparently  designed  by  a  New 
Woman  ;  for  in  giving,  on  the  back,  the 
portraits   of   George    Washington    and 

Martha  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 
Country  is  relegated  to  the  second  place, 
while  his  spouse  is  conspicuously  first. 
If  all  traditions  be  true,  this  is  about  the 
relative   position    which   the  two  actu- 


ally occupied  in  domestic  life,  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  take  official  cognizance  of  it. 


We  have  come  to  look  annually  about 
the  holiday  season  for  the  dainty  little 
Thumb-Nail  Series  so  artistically  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards and  published  by  the  Century 
Company.  The  new  issues  are  entitled 
Tracinss,  by  E.  Scott  O'Connor,  con- 
taining apophthegms  on  life,  love,  and 
death  ;  and  Break  o'  Day,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards himself.  We  print  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  the  cover  design.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  the  design  of 
The  Bookman  cover  was  drawn  bv  Mr. 
Edwards. 


Literary    criticism    overheard 
club: 

■'  Mary  Wilkins  ?  Why,  yes,  i 
one  pretty  serious  defect  in  her  sti 
they  contain  so  many  brave  womi 
pure  men  !" 
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A  well-known  artist  of  this  city  re- 
ceived, not  long  ago,  a  circular  letter 
from  a  business  house  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  California  diied  fruit,  inviting 
him  to  compete  for  a  prize  to  be  given 
for  the  best  design  to  be  used  in  adver- 
tising their  wares.  Only  one  prize  was 
to  be  given,  and  all  unsuccessful  drawings 
were  to  become  the  property  of  the  fruit 
men.  After  reading  the  circular,  the 
artist  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  : 


T/te 


Dried  .Fruit  Co, 


(lENiLEMEN  :  I  am  ofTerinjj  a  prize  of  fifty 
cents  for  the  best  specimen  of  dried  fruit,  and 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  take  part  In  the 
competition.  Twelve  dozen  boxes  of  each  kind 
of  fruit  should  be  sent  for  examination,  and  all 
fruit  that  is  not  adjudjjed  worthy  of  the  prize 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  undersijijned. 
It  is  also  required  that  the  express  charjjes  on 
the  fruit  so  torwarded  be  paid  by  the  sender. 

Very  truly  yours, 

® 

Before  his  death,  M.  Vanier,  Paul  Ver- 
laine's  publisher,  made  a  strenuous  effort 
to  get  permission  to  have  a  memorial  to 
the  poet  set  up  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  in  this  he  was  second- 
ed by  many  literary  men  of  eminence. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Verlaine's  post- 
humous volume  Les  Invectives  contained 
much  violent  abuse  of  several  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  would  have  to  pass  upon  the 
application  ;  so  that  the  whole  project, 
very  naturally,  fell  through  and  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Post  of  this  city  lately  explained 
Loid  Beaconsfield's  pro-Turkish  policy 
as  largely  due  to  his  natural  sympathy 
with  a  Semitic  people.  We  commend 
his  interesting  discoveiy  of  the  Semitism 
of  the  Turks  to  the  consideration  of 
ethnologists  and  linguists  who  have  evi- 
dently been  in  error  on  the  subject  all 
these  years. 

The  title  of  George  Macdonald's  new 
novel  is  A  Slave  to  Sin  :  the  Story  of  a 
Minister.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1S97  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Companv. 

A  few  months  ago  Colonel  Iligginson 
wrote  a  suggestive  little  essay  on  "  Lit- 
erary Trade  Winds,"  pointing  out  how 
much  stronger  American  influences  were 
in    Great  Britain  at  one    time   than   at 


another,  and  how  British  influence  on 
American  literature  varied  in  like  man- 
ner. An  interesting  illustration  of  this 
theme  can  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  leadmg  American  periodi- 
cals for  next  year,  in  which  there  are  very 
few  serials  promised  by  British  authors. 
There  is  The  Martian^  of  course,  in  Har- 
pers  Magazine^  and  there  is  to  be  a  story 
by  the  author  of  Dodo  in  Harper  s  Week- 
ly, But  Mr.  Ho  wells,  who  has  recently 
concluded  a  brief  serial  in  the  Century 
and  a  long  one  in  Harper  s  Weekly,  will 
next  year  contribute  continued  stories 
to  Harper  s  Magazine,  Harper  s  Bazar, 
and  Scribners.  To  Harper  s  Bazar  Miss 
Maria  Louise  Pool  and  the  admiiable 
writer  who  signs  *'  Octave  Thanet"  also 
supply  novels.  To  Harper  s  Weekly  Miss 
Wilkins  is  to  contribute  Jerome,  and  in 
the  same  paper  will  be  Mr.  Bangs's  se- 
quel to  A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Davis's  first  novel  will  fill  six 
months  of  Scribner  s ;  and  Mr.  Frank 
Stockton  is  to  begin  a  fantastic  tale 
of  the  future  in  the  June  Harper  s  Afag- 
azine,  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  J^ose  of 
Yesterday  is  to  run  for  six  months  in 
the  Century,  in  which  magazine  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell's  revolutionary  tale,  Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker,  is  to  be  continued 
through  the  year;  and  **  Charles  Eg- 
bert Craddock's*'  Juggler  is  the  serial 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  December  number  of  the  Atlantic 
contains  an  exhaustive  study  of  **  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen  and  his  books'* — such 
an  article  as  Professor  Matthews  speaks 
of  as  appearing  only  at  rare  intervals — 
and  in  this  case  the  article  has  the  weight 
of  a  signature,  which  will  surely  please 
Professor  Matthews.  For  the  first  time 
Mr.  Allen's  woik  is  treated  in  a  critical 
and  authoritative  manner,  and  he  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  most  sympathetic 
student  in  Miss  Edith  Baker  Brown,  the 
writer  of  the  article.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Allen's  literary  method,  Miss  Brown 
says,  "  It  has  not  the  least  strain  of  nov- 
elty. A  full  classical  outline  both  in 
style  and  narrative  sends  us  back  fifty 
years  for  its  prototype.  And  here  we 
pause  ;  heie  we  are  near  to  our  secret : 
for  when  since  the  days  of  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau  has  fallen  such  an  accent 
in  American  letters  ?' '  Then,  after  quot-.^ 
ing  an  exquisite  passage  from  the  open-^ 
ing  story  of  the  saintly  parson  in  Mr. 
Allen's  Flute  and  Violin,  she  says  : 
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"  Surely,  not  since  Hawthorne  in  American 
prose,  or  Thackeray  in  English  classics,  have 
words  flonn  so  straight,  yet  on  so  light  and  ef- 
fortless a  vring  \  And  beside  the  unhurryinR  and 
periect  quality  ol  Mr.  Allen's  prose,  there  is  also 
another  way  in  which  his  art.  as  shown  in  these 
first  stories,  looks  back  to  fashions  now  some- 
what in  disuse.  His  work  has  a  harmony  that  is 
the  result  of  an  ideal  bent  in  taslc.  which  chooses 
its  material  with  a  very  delicate  selection  and 
always  with  Beauty  as  an  end.  The  tradition  of 
Beamy— it  is  that  which  SainieBeuve  calls  the 
classic  heritance.  And  it  is  only  when  (he  tradi- 
tion is  so  faithfully  preserved  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Al- 
len's work  that  we  realise  how  it  has  been  dimmed 
by  the  other  ideals  that  art  has  proposed  to  itself 
of  late.  Take  the  story  of  '  Sister  Dolorosa.' 
Here  there  is  so  much  regard  (or  harmony  in  the 
strict  classic  way  thai,  despite  Mr.  Allen's  local 
pretensions,  the  very  landscape  o(  the  story  be- 
comes a  symbolism  of  the  human  problem  rather 
than  just  a  local  background.  And  In  all  the  art 
o(  the  story  one  cannot  help  seeing  Pater's  reso- 
lute '  tact  of  omission.' which  Is  never  tempted 
from  its  purpose  by  an  effect  of  the  realistic  sort." 


Bui  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  writer's 
analysis  of  Mr.  Allen's  latest  book,  Sum- 
mer in  ArcaJy,  which,  she  says,  "  makes 
an  epoch  in  his  artistic  career,"  that 
her  most  characteristic  quality  is  in 
evidence,  the  power  to  seize  and  convey 
the  vital  significance  of  her  author.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  for  quotation  from  a 
paper  whose  every  sentence  possesses 
that  tempting  quality,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  its  conclusion. 

"  In  reviewing  Mr.  Ailen's  work,  one  character- 
istic grows  more  clear.  We  have  it  tn  the  unusual 
blending  of  realism  and  poetry  ;  of  a  sincerity, 
which  is  the  foe  of  scntimentalism,  with  a  passion 
for  beauty  that  brings  it  to  the  service  of  ideal 
ends.  This  is  its  significance  for  the  realistic  art 
of  the  hour,  which  too  often  forgels  the  purity  of 
the  aristocratic  pretension-  There  Is  another  nay 
in  which,  as  was  said,  it  has  an  almost  unique 
place  in  American  (iclion  :  it  dares  the  vital  word. 
A  critic  has  said  that  Pembroke,  of  all  American 
novels  since  Thi  Searlel  letter,  has  struck  the 
deep  chord  of  master  literature.  If  Summer  in 
Arcady  moves  us  with  some  such  essential  power, 
there  is  a  coincidence  to  record.  Both  it  and 
Pembroke  are  the  products  of  perhaps  the  two 
most  indigenous  civilisations  o(  the  New  World. 
That,  as  literature,   they  have  drawn   from  deep 

older  birth  than  yesterday.  We  cannot  raise  art 
on  an  unsettled  civillHalion  any  more  than  on  an 
iconoclasm  that  would  dispense  with  the  past 
standards  of  enduring  beauty. 

"  It  is  so  that  we  use  Mr,  Allen  for  a  very  final 
moral ;  but  this  is  because  his  work  has  those 
final  qualities  which  we  believe  will  make  it  last." 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Allen's  The 
Choir  Invisible  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
layed, and  the  book  will  probably  not 
be  leady  before  Christmas, 


Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  are  about 
to  publish  A  Boy's  Book  of  Rhyme,  by 
Clinton  Scollard,  for  which  they  have 
secured  a  very  happy  cover  design.  The 
design,  which  is  given  above,  was 
drawn  by  a  new  artist.  Miss  Emma 
Kaan,  and  is  said  to  be  her  first  attempt 
in  this  field.  Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Scol- 
lard's  bits  of  boy's  rhyme,  which  may 
very  well  have  suggested  the  conception 
of  the  cover  design.  Itiscalled  "Whis- 
pers." 

'■  Whenever  I  go  up  or  down 
Along  the  roadwayinto  town, 
I  hear  a  busy  whispering  there 
Among  the  trees  high  up  in  air. 

"  It's  clear  to  one  who's  not  a  fool 
That  trees  have  never  been  at  school ; 
And  if  j-ou  ask  me  why  I  know — 
It  is  because  they  whisper  so  V 


Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  who  has  been  much 
occupied  with  dramatic  work  of  late,  is 
shortly  about  to  wtite  for  AfcClure's  six 
short  stories,  dealing  with  the  old  his- 
torical buccaneers  and  pirates.  Such  a 
subject  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Doyle  should 
find  spirited  treatment.  His  new  novel, 
Rodney  Stone,  will  be  published  at  once 
by  the  Messrs,  Appleton. 
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The  English  version  of  M.  Huysmans's 
novel,  £ii  Jioiite,  which  was  reviewed  in 
our  last  number,  has  finally  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  Messrs. 
Benziger  Brothers,  of  this  city. 

Professor  Saintsbury  is,  we  hear,  busy 
correcting  the  proofs  of  his  new  work, 
T/ie  Flourishing  o/  Romante  and  Ihe  Rise 
of  Allegory,  the  first  volume  to  be  issued 
of  the  series  of  "  Periods  of  Euiopcan 
Literature,"  which  he  is  editing  for  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  No  connected  sur- 
vey of  European  literature  of  the  kind 
proposed  exists  in  English,  or,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  any  other  language,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  Mr.  II.  D.  Traill.  Profes- 
sor Raleigh,  Professor  W.  P.  Ker.  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Pollock.  Mr.  David  Hannay, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Elton  arc  to  contribute 
a  volume  each  to  the  series. 


A  new  Life  of  Byron  is 
promised  us.  The  writ- 
er, who  has  been  collect- 
ing Byron  treasures  for 
years  and  has  now  abun- 
dant material,  has  al- 
ready shown,  in  a  recent 
and  very  successful  work, 
his  special  competence 
for  such  a  task,  involving 
as  it  does  a  patient  search 
after  obscure  biographi- 
cal and  literary  matter, 
and  a  shrewd  investiga- 
tion of  it. 


Two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Du  Man- 
ner was  lecturing  in  a 
northern  county  town, 
he  gently  chaffed  John 
Bull  on  the  score  of  bis 
British  contempt  for  all 
who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  foreigners.  A  de- 
liciously  naive  confirma- 
tion of  his  remaiks  was 
given  after  the  lecture  by 
a  girl,  who,  on  being 
asked  what  she  thought 
of  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  an- 
swered, "  Oh,  he  is 
charming  ;  but  what  a 
pity  he  is  a  Frenchman  !" 


0.  A  French  paper  says  it 

is  not  generally  known 
that  Mr.  Du  Maurier  was  connected, 
through  his  French  ancestors,  with  the 
famous  sea  hero,  Jean  Bart. 
® 
Mr.  Ernest  Piexotto,  whose  drawings 
in  The  Lark  first  attiaclcd  attention  to 
him,  has  remained  in  the  pictorial  field, 
and  has  drawn  upwards  of  forty  illustra- 
tions for  a  volume  of  folk-lore  stories  of 
the  South  of  France,  entitled  2'ales  of 
LangueJoe,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jacques 
Brun,  of  the  Stanford  University.  We 
have  seen  these  illustrations,  and  there 
aie  a  line  sympathy  and  vitality  run- 
ning through  the  scenes  and  charac- 
ters portrayed.  Mr.  Piexotto  is  an  art- 
ist who  h.ts  been  likened  to  Pennell  and 
Vierge.  It  seems  that  the  Far  West  has 
not  been  able  to  retain  Mr.  Piexotto, 
anil  he  is  now,  or  will  be  in  a  few  days,  in 
New  York,  where  ne  has  come  to  do 
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illustrative  work  on  the  magazines. 
We  reproduce,  as  an  example  of  his  art, 
the  cover  design  drawn  by  Mr.  Piexotto 
for  the  Taies  of  Langiiedoe. 

Another  book  which  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Piexotto.  and  wliich  was 
announced  some  months  ago  in  these 
columns,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
same  publisher,  Mr.  William  Doxey  of 
San  Francisco.  T/k  Itinerant  House,  and 
Other  Stories,  by  Emma  Frances  Daw- 
son, has  received  high  praise  from  sev- 
eral critics  who  have  read  the  work, 
and  we  shall  take  pleasuie  in  acquaint- 
ing our  readets  with  the  contents  of  her 
book,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Professor 
Brun,  in  our  next  number. 

* 
Mr.  William  Doxey  is  becoming  fa- 
mous for  his  window  exhibitions  of  the 
works,  manuscripts,  posters,  etc.,  of 
well-known  authors  and  favourite  fads. 
In  our  September  number  we  gave  a 
picture  of  an  exhibition  of  the  deca- 
dents, and  Mr.  Doxey  has  allowed  us  to 
follow  this  with  a  picture  of  an  exhibi- 


tion in  his  window  of  the  various  edi- 
tions, autographs,  and  miscellanea  of 
Eugene  Field.  There  aie  some  amus- 
ing inscriptions  on  several  of  the  books 
displayed  in  the  window.  Here  is  one 
from  a  copy  of  a  large-paper  edition  of 
Field's  Second  Book  ^  Verse: 

"  When  I  was  broke  ip  'Frisco  ia  1894. 
Amuseinents  and  experiments  I  liad  iQ  goodly 

I  rose  at  five  o'clock  a.m.  and  went  to  bed  at 

eight. 
And  in  between  1  sat  around  and  talked  with 

Cousin  Kate. 
Yes.  Eastman  is  a  model  host,  and  loves  to 

whoop  things  up 
With  lunches,  billiards,  horses,  and   foaming 

was-iail  cup  \ 
His  neckties,  bosom -shirts,  and  coats  and  panta- 
loons I  wore 
When  1  was  broke  in  'Frisco  in  1894. 
"January,  18^.  Evgenk  Field." 

* 
The  announcement  that  Yone  Nogu- 
clii's  songs,  under  the  title  of  Seen  and 
Unseen ;  or.  Monologues  of  a  Homeless 
Snail,  are  to  be  put  forth  in  San  Francis- 
co by  a  new  publishing  firm,  Messrs. 
Gelett  Burgess  and  Porter  Garnett,  can- 
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not  fail  to  bring  California  a  little  nearer 
to  the  literary  world  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  what  young  men  of  taste  have  done 
recently  for  book-making  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  New  York  may  now  be 
rivalled  in  the  West.  Mr.  Burgess  is 
known  best  here  as  the  editor  of  the 
Lark,  and  Porter  Garnet  t  Is  one  of  "  Lcs 
Jeunes"  who  have  given  that  extrage- 
neous  opuscule  its  vogue  among  theelect. 

Yone  Noguchi,  the  young  Japanese 
poet  whose  strange  songs  have  been  ex- 
ploited in  the  Lark,  the  editor  of  which 
is  his  friend  and  "discoverer,"  is  just 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Tokyo.  He  comes  of 
gentle  blood  in  Nippon,  where  he  has  two 
brothers — one  a  civil  engineer,  the  other 
a  Buddhist  priest.  He  wasfora  time  sec- 
retary to  the  editor  of  a  Tokyo  magazine, 
to  which  he  has  since  contributed  articles 
on  California  scenery  that  have  attract- 
ed much  attention  in  the'  island  king- 
dom by  reason  of  his  radical  and  auda- 
cious use  of  Japanese  words  and  phtases  ; 
and  he  has  been  alternately  attacked 
and  defended  for  his  unconventionality. 
For  twelve  months  he  edited  a  Japan- 
ese newspaper  in  San  Francisco  with  a 


few  friends,  the  staff  doing  the  entire 
work,  including  lithographing,  on  the 
income  gained  from  a  bare  hundred  sub- 
scribers. The  remainder  nf  the  two 
years  that  Yone  Noguchi  has  been  in 
America  has  been  spent  in  retirement 
on  "The  Heights."  Joaquin  Miller's 
ranch  in  the  foothills  back  of  Oakland. 
Here  he  has  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  in 
meditation,  like  some  hermit  priest, 
rarely  visiting  the  city,  with  "  its  dusty 
manners,  its  dusty  souls,  its  dusty 
bodies,"  walking  in  his  garden,  haunt- 
ing the  cafion  rivulet,  writing  his  poems 
and  dreaming  his  dreams,  alone  with 
Basho  Saigio  and  the  Old  World  poets, 
whose  literature  it  is  his  mission  to  give 
to  Occidental  readers. 


Mr.  Burgess's  slight  revision  of  Yone 
Noguchi's  contributions  to  the  Lark, 
made  necessary  by  their  author's  excus- 
able errors  in  English  construction,  has 
not  disguised  the  strength  and  strange 
beauty  one  might  expect  from  an  exile 
struggling  to  express  his  melancholy  in 
a  strange  and  half-known  tongue.  These 
shifting  dreams  of  the  young  poet  are 
phrased  with  remarkable  originality  : 
his  virile  metaphors  and  luminous  ad- 
jectives are  so  startling  that  the  sublime 
often  narrowly  escapes  being  ridiculous. 
Under  an  appearance  of  incoherency 
there  are  apparent  everywhere  hints  of 
his  philosophy,  an  Oriental  mysticism 
too  vague  and  subtle  to  be  called  sym- 
bolism— a  meditative  monologue  of  the 
fancies  bred  by  the  beauties  of  this 
"  strange  shadowed  world."  We  quote 
one  of  these  musings  from  his  forth- 
coming book  : 

"  At  night   the   Universe  grows    lean,  sober- 
faced,  of  intoxication, 
The  shadow  of  the  half -sphere  curtains  down 
closely  against  my  world,  like  a  doorless 
cage,  and  the  stillness  chained  by  wrin- 
kled   darkness,    strain    throughout    the 
Universe  to  be  free. 
Listen,  frogs  in  the  pond  (the  world  is  a  pond 
itself),  cry  out  for  the  light,  for  the  truth  \ 
The  curtains  rattle  ghostlUy  along,  bloodily 
biting  my  soul,  the  winds  knocking  on 
my  cabin  door  with  their  shadowy  hands." 
ft 
Gertrude    Atherton    has    earned    the 
distinction    of    being    almost    the    only 
person  of    letters    who    was    capable  of 
promoting  discussion    in    America  dur- 
ing the  election  troubles.      Her    letters 
to     the     DaUy     Newt     and    the     Daily 
CkronUU  in   London  have  given   birth 
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to  angry  articles  in  nearly  every 
prominent  paper  in  America,  and 
the  day  is  infrequent  when  her 
depreciation  of  the  American  is 
nol  made  the  text  for  some 
fresh  attack.  Mrs.  Atherton,  by 
the  way.  dedicates  her  next 
book,  Patience  Sparhawk  and  her 
Times,  to  M.  Paul  Bourgct  thus  ; 
"  To  M.  Paul  Bourget,  who  alone 
of  all  foreigners  has  detected,  in  its 
full  signilicaiiue,  that  the  motive  pow- 
er, the  cohering  force,  the  ultimate 
religion  o(  that  strange  composite 
known  as  "The  American"  is  Indi 
vidua!  Will,  Leavitig  the  ultra-reiig- 
ious  element  out  of  the  question,  the 
high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
man,  the  woman  of  tliis  section  of 
the  Western  world,  each,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  believe);  in,  relies  on 
himself  primarily.  In  the  higher  civ- 
ilisation this  amounts  to  intellectual 
anarchy,  and  its  tendency  is  to  make 
the  Americans,  or,  more  exactly,  the 
United  Statesians  a  new  race  in  a 
sense  far  more  portentous  than  in  an  / 
which  has  yet  been  recognised.  i\-:< 
M.  Bourget  prophesies,  destruction. 
chaos  may  eventuate.  On  tlie  otlier 
hand,  the  final  result  may  be  a  lacc 
of  harder  fibre  and  larger  faculties 
than  any  in  the  history  of  civilisation. 
That  this  extraordinary  self-depend- 
ence and  independence  of  certain  tra 
ditlons  that  govern  older  nations  is  as 
qui ntessenli ally  a  part  of  the  women 
as  of  the  men  of  this  race  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages." 


Henry  Seton  Merriman,  whose  new 
novel,  In  Kedar's  Tents,  will  be  the  serial 
feature  of  The  Bookman  next  year,  has 
a  fine  piece  of  comedy  called  "  Of  this 
Generation"  in  the  current  number  of 
McClure's  Magatine.  The  S<nvers,  which 
has  been  the  most  notable  novel  pub- 
lished this  yeai  in  England,  is  selling  as 
rapidly  as  ever,  and  is  also  attracting  a 
wider  attention  in  this  country.  No 
serial  of  exciting  adventure  and  intrigue, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Anthony 
Hope's  Phroso,  has  been  wiitten  for  a 
long  time  that  can  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Merriman's  new  work. 


Miss  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  whose 
little  volume  of  poems  entitled  A  Quiet 
Xaad  is  reviewed  on  another  page,  is  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  has  lived  all  her  life 
in  Maryland.  She  is  a  resident  of  Bal- 
timore, and  shows  the  same  reserve  and 
delicacy   of   feeling    in   shrinking  from 


anything  like  publicity  which  impressed 
us  in  the  poetic  personality  hidden  be- 
hind her  first  book,  A  Handful  of  Lav- 
ender. Miss  Reese  belongs  to  the  dimin- 
ishing circle  of  writers  who  prefer  to  let 
their  work  speak  for  them.  But  we  are 
certain,  judging  by  the  interest  that  has 
been  taken  in  her  work  by  some  of  our 
readers,  that  the  reproduction  of  her 
photograph,  which  is  herewith  given, 
will  be  welcome  to  many. 


In  a  recent  article,  published  in  these 
pages,  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  spoke  of 
"  Uncle  Remus"  as  being  only  one  of 
two  names  in  all  the  range  of  Ameri- 
can fiction  that  have  attained  anything 
like  universality  of  acceptance  ;  the 
other  character  being,  of  course,  "  Un- 
cle Tom."  The  enviable  creator  of 
"  Uncle  Remus"  lives  a  quiet  life  in  a 
retired  nook  at  the  West  End  of  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.     Like  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone, 
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■j  over  the  world.  As  a 
Hlerarj'  man  he  is  dis- 
appointing in  appear- 
ance ;  one  needs  to  get 
behind  thei 


touch  those  human 
qualities  in  his  nature 
which  have  wormed  his 
books  into  the  aSec- 
tions  of  countless  read- 
ers, old  and  young. 
« 
There  is  no  third 
'•Jungle  Book"  this 
year  fiom  the  Century 
Company's  press  to 
captivate  the  young 
people  ;  but  who  could 
better  take  the  place 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury jEsop  in  their 
affections  than  "  Uncle 
Remus"?  Mr.  Hariis's 
Daddy  Jake,  with  Mi. 
Kemble's  illustrations 
to   enliven    its    pages, 

guest  in  its  new  holi- 
day dress.  Messrs, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  have  pub- 
lished a  new  book  by 
Mr.  Harris,  entitled 
Tht  Siory  of  Aaron,  a 
sequel  to  Little  Mr. 
Thimble  finger  and  his 
Queer  Country  and  Mr. 
Rabbit  at  Home.  It  is 
issued  in   the   custom- 


his  greatest  passion  is  not  the  literary 
passion,  but  the  tender  cate  of  his  rose 
garden,  which  is  said  to  he  the  finest  in 
Atlanta,  and  blooms  with  bteauty  fiom 
May  to  December.  The  routine  of  his 
life  is  marked  by  simplicity,  serenity, 
and  peace.  Asmight  be  expected,  he  has 
had  offered  him  fiom  time  to  time  emi- 
nent positions,  but  nothing  can  draw 
him  away  from  the  shelter  of  his  home, 
where  his  genius  has  grown  ripe,  un- 
molested and  untrammelled  by  the  cares, 
the  fret  and  fever  of  onerous  lespoiiM- 
bility.  Fortwenty  yearsMr.  Harris  has 
occupied  himself  in  editing  and  con- 
tributing to  the  Atlanta  Constitiitinn  with 
one  hand,  while  with  tlic  other  he 
has  written  those  stories  that  have  en- 
deared him  to  thousands  of  readers  all 


ary     s  q  u  a  r 

shape,  and  contains 
twenty-five  very  amusing  illustrations 
by  Oliver  Herford.  Aaron  is  a  new  (ig- 
uie  in  the  Thimblefinger  stories,  who 
purports  to  be  a  negro,  but  is  really  an 
Arab,  and  possesses  the  mysteiious 
power  of  talking  with  animals. 


The  same  firm  has  just  published  anew 
novel  by  Mr.  Harris,  entitled  Sister  Jane, 
her  Friends  and  Neighbours.  Critics  who 
have  read  the  work  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  the  most  elaborate  and 
ambitious  novel  yet  produced  by  Mr. 
Harris,  and  welcome  it  as  a  notable  addi- 
tion to  American  fiction.  Except  "  Un- 
cle Remus"  himself,  we  are  told  that  no 
person  has  stepped  out  of  old  Southern 
life  into  literature  quite  so  natuial  and 
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unbluired  as  "  Sister  Jane." 
To  these  books,  oid  and  new, 
must  be  added  a  history  of 
Georgia,  which  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton  are  publishing  in  their 
Stories  from  American  History 
Series. 

Tiie  remarkably  interesting 
••  Recollections"  which  Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward  has  contributed 
during  the  year  to  McCliiie's 
M<igaziiif  have  been  published 
in  a  book  entitled  Chapters 
from  a  Life.  These  "Chap- 
ters," as  they  have  appealed 
in  the  magazine,  have  proved 
to  be  full  of  biographical  and 
literary  interest,  and  now  that 
they  are  published  in  book 
form  cannot  fail  to  be  excee<l- 
ingly  readable  and  to  be  very 
valuable  for  their  glimpses,  and 
so:netimes  more  than  glimpses, 
of  the  great  New  England  writ- 
ers with  whom  Mrs.  Phelps- 
Ward  came  in  contact.  Particu- 
larly interesting  are  the  graphic 
portraits  of  her  distinguished 
father  and  mother,  of  Pro- 
fessor Paik  and  other  Andover 
celebrities,  and  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
whom  she  names  "  the  greatest  of 
American  women."  The  attractiveness 
of  the  book  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  poi  traits  and  other  illus- 
trations. The  above  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward,  and  that  of  Mr.  James  T. 
Fields  used  on  another  page,  are  taken 
from  this  volume  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company. 

A  i/w^w/tfrZ/yi"  has  reached  its  twenty- 
fiflh  thousand,  and  the  publishers  report 
that  the  demand  for  it  continues  un- 
abated. The  popularity  of  this  story 
has  also  effected  in  a  large  measure  the 
resuscitation  of  many  of  Mrs.  Phelps- 
Ward's  other  books,  notably  The  Slory 
of  Avis. 

«■ 

We  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  any- 
where, and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  Mrs.  Phelps- 
Ward's  theme  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  success  of  her  novel.  The 
theme  is  the  loftiest  that  could  be  chosen 
by  any  wiiter — namely,  that  of  an  at- 


tempt to  portray  aChiistian  gentleman. 
Mrs.  Phelps-Ward  makes  this  an  open 
secret,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  name  which 
she  gives  her  hero,  "  Emmanuel  Bay- 
ard," a  dualitv  of  conception  which  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  loftiest  type  of 
manhood — in  a  word,  the  blending  of 
the  divine  and  the  human. 


The  essays  on  "  Books  and  Culture" 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The 
Bookman  during  1895  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  \V.  Mabie,  and  which 
were  marked  by  a  constant  current  of 
delightful  ajipreciation  from  numerous 
correspondents  among  our  readers,  have 
been  issued  in  book  form  in  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  the  Essays  on  Nature  aiiu 
Culture,  published  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  The  volume  of  the  work  has  been 
increased  one  half,  so  that  instead  of 
the  original  twelve  essays  we  have  now 
twenty-four  in  the  final  shape  which  the 
book  has  taken.  The  works  of  four 
great  writers — namely.  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe — have  been  al- 
most  exclusively  used  by  way  of  illus- 
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tration  throughout  this  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  books  to  culture.  For  to 
know  them,  says  Mr.  Mabie,  "is  not 
only  to  know  the  particular  periods  in 
which  they  wiote,  but  to  know  our  own 
period  in  the  deepest  sense.  No  man 
can  better  prepare  himself  to  enter  into 
the  formative  life  of  his  time  than  by 
thoroughly  familiarising  himself  with 
the  greatest  books  of  the  past  ;  for  in 
these  are  revealed  not  the  secrets  of  past 
forms  of  life,  but  the  secrets  of  that 
spirit  whose  historic  life  is  one  unbroken 
revelation  of  its  nature  and  destiny." 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  The  Reds 
of  the  Midi — one  of  the  most  stirring 
narratives  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
have  ever  been  written — has  gone  into  a 
fifth  edition  already.  The  most  wild 
predictions  have  been  made  regarding 
its  coming  popularity  in  the  next  few 
months,  especially  in  England,  where  it 
has  met  with  the  warmest  appreciation  ; 
and  yet  so  great  is  the  enthusiasm  which 
its  thrilling  pages  of  adventure  beget 
that  one  is  tempted  to  join  in  the  antici- 
pation of  widespread  recognition  which 
it  undoubtedly  deserves. 

A  new  book  by  Stephen  Crane  has 
just  been  published  by  Messis.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company,  entitled  The  Little 
Regiment^  which  recounts  several  epi- 
sodes of  the  American  Civil  War  in  the 
manner  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage, 
The  publishers  claim  for  this  new  vol- 
ume an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  success 
than  its  famous  forerunner,  which  is  now 
in  its  thirteenth  edition.  We  understand 
that  the  adventures  of  the  Red  Badge 
hero  (with  apologies  to  General  Mc- 
Clurg)  are  completed  in  these  stories. 
The  same  author's  Maggie  :  A  Girl  of  the 
Streets  is  in  its  fourth  edition. 

Mere  Stories^  a  new  collection  by  Mrs. 
Clifford,  has  been  so  great  a  success  in 
England  that  the  publishers  have  decid- 
ed to  issue  a  cheap  edition,  in  similar 
form,  of  the  same  author's  previous  vol- 
ume of  stories  entitled  The  Last  Touches. 
The  publication  of  Mrs.  Cliffoid's  new- 
volume  in  this  country  has  been  unavoid- 
ably  delayed,  but  it  will  be  issued  imme- 
diately from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 


An  unfinished  romance,  Gaston  de 
Latour^  by  Walter  Pater,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
the  second  posthumous  work  of  this 
writer  issued  since  his  death,  a  little 
over  two  years  ago.  While  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  those  who  ap- 
preciate Pater's  writings  that  this  is  in- 
complete, the  fact  remains  that  anything 
from  his  pen  is  sure  to  be  of  unusual 
and  distinctive  value,  and  is  the  more 
welcome  for  that  reason.  A  good  deal 
has  been  written  about  Mr.  Pater 
during  these  two  years,  but  there  are 
still  some  things  worth  saying.  Of  all 
Mr.  Pater's  characteristics  none  was  so 
marked  as  his  love  for  exactitude,  for 
distinction.  Just  as  he  himself  declared 
that  he  cannot  away  with  the  otiose  and 
the  facile  in  thought,  so  he  had  no  lean- 
ings to  the  madness  that  marks  much  of 
the  Decadence.  He  might  himself  live 
in 

**  Closet  long  to  quiet  vowed 
With  mothed  and  dropping  arras  hung," 

but  in  matters  aesthetic  his  sympathies 
went  out  toward  the  larger  and  freer 
utterances  of  Plato  and  Shakespeare. 
When  some  one  once  tried  to  convince 
him  of  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
Huysmans  and  his  style,  Pater's  only 
criticism  was  *'  Beastly  man  !"  If  he 
wandered  far  and  wide  among  the  by- 
ways of  literature  and  art  in  revivifying 
the  dying  Roman  Empire  and  creating 
strange,  exotic  figures  out  of  the  Middle 
Age,  he  yet  kept  always  before  him  a 
sane  and  healthy  criterion  and  was  guid- 
ed by  an  unerring  judgment  in  matters 
aesthetic  ;  for  he  had  formed  himself 
upon  the  great  masters  of  speech  and 
form,  and  they  did  not  permit  him  to  be 
led  astray. 

And  what,  after  all,  was  Walter  Pater's 
message  to  his  age  ?  He  had  given  it 
to  the  world  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Marius  the  Epicurean ;  he  uttered  it 
again  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  died. 
Some  one  in  his  company,  with  rem- 
nants of  ill-digested  Positivism  yet 
strong  upon  him,  had  asserted  that  men 
lived  by  the  memory  of  the  great  names 
du  temps  Jadis,  such  names  as  Caesar  and 
Leonardo,  and  that  it  was  by  the  study 
of  their  deeds  and  sayings  that  one  ac- 
quired strength  of  character.  But  Wal- 
ter Pater  struck  out  strongly  :  *'  No,  that 
should   not  be    your   ideal.     Men   who 
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The  One  who  Looked  On.  A  second  and 
large  edition  of  her  latest  book,  Falte 
Coin  or  True,  was  called  for  immediate- 
ly. She  has  been  much  pressed  towiite 
short  stories  for  the  magazines,  but  has 
refused  all  offers.  She  is  concentrating 
her  energies  on  a  new  novel  which  will 
be  of  about  the  same  length  as  Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges.  A  large  price  has 
already  been  paid  to  secure  the  Ameri- 
can rights  of  the  new  novel.  Messrs. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company  are  her 
American  Dublishers. 


Pierre  Loti's  new  book  is  a  novel  en- 
titled Le  Ramonicho.  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  French  Pyrenees.  It  will 
be  pu^jlished  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  com- 
mencing in  December. 


lived  in  times  past,  however  great,  can- 
not be  to  you  what  those  around  you 
can  be.  You  should  learn,"  went  on 
Pater,  playing  nervously  the  while  with 
his  cigarette  box^"  you  should  learn  to 
live  in  the  men  and  women  of  your  own 
immediate  surroundings  ;  their  words, 
their  looks,  their  very  dress  should  be 
to  you  the  thing  that  really  absorbs  your 
interest.  Learn  to  live  in  and  with  your 
entourage,  so  that  it  may  become  to  you 
vivid  and  real.  To  be  alive  to  every  in- 
fluence around  you  is  better  far  than  the 
example  of  anyone  in  the  past,  however 
great."  This  was  only  another  way  of 
expressing  the  ideal  that  Marius  set  be- 
fore himself,  "To  be  perfect  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  here  and  now  ;"  only  a 
re-statement  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Renaissance.  If  Walter  Pater  possessed 
anything  so  bourgeois  as  a  mission  or  a 
message,  assuredly  this  is  what  it  was — 
philosophy  interpreted  by  one's  fellow- 
men.  "  Philosophy  without  effeminacy" 
was  the  boast  of  Pericles  concerning 
his  native  city.  "  Philosophy  by  and 
through  a  love  of  youth"  was  the  reply 
and  corollary  of  Plato  ;  and  this,  or 
something  very  near  thereto,  was  the 
conclusion  of  his  loving  interpreter  of 
our  own  day,  Walter  Pater. 


The  demand  for  Miss  Montr^sor's 
stories  in  England  is  still  incieasing. 
The  Messrs.  Hutchinson  have  in  prepa- 
ration the  ninth  edition  of  Into  the  High- 
p/ays  and  Hedges,  and  the  tifth  edition  of 


In  March  last  The  Bookman  gave 
lengthy  space  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
Italian  novelistGabrieleD'Annunzio,  the 
resultof  which  has  been  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  this  country  for  the  author  and  his 
books.  Messrs.  George  H.  Richmond 
and  Company  have  just  issued  a  trans- 
lation of  his  masterpiece,  The  Triumph 
of  Death,  which  is  noticed  on  another 
page.  They  have  now  completed  ar- 
rangements with  the  author  to  publish 
all  his  woiks,  including  the  Trilogy  of 
the  Romances  of  the  Rose,  the  Trilogy 
of  the  Romances  of  the  Lily,  and  the 
Trilogy  of  the  Romances  of  the  Pome- 
granate, The  first  novel  of  the  last 
trilogy  deals  with  the  liie  of  Eleanora 
Duse.  D'Annunzio  is  now  hard  at 
work  on  a  drama,  entitled  The  Dead 
City,  for  Sarah  Bernhardt.  His  auto- 
graph is  given  below  for  the  first  time 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hornblow,  who  translated  The  Triumph 
of  Death,  will  also  render  the  other 
works  of  D'Anntuizio  into  English  for 
Messrs.  Richmond  and  Company. 
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Mr.  Bret  llarte  has  completed  tlie 
manusciipt  of  a  new  shot  t  stoty  called 
UhJ^,  Karl. 

« 

Mr.  George  H.  Hlhvaiiger  has  pre- 
pared a  new  anthology  entitled  /."T'e's 
Dismesiu,  which  is  publisiicd  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  It  is  a  most 
carefully  selected  and  painstaking  col- 
lection, based  on  entirely  new  lines, 
being  largely  ehrysanthema.  or  selections 
from  living  poets  relating  to  the  par- 
ticular theme,  a  largi;  majority  of  these 
selections  not  being  familiar  to  the 
general  re.ider  of  modern  love  poetry. 
« 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton's  lit- 
erary output  this  vear  is  represented 
by  a  series  of  delightful  and  chattily 
written  travel  papers  gathered  under 
the  title  Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  ami  Else- 
where,  published  by  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  ;  and  a  collection  of  child  verse 


entitled  ///  ChiiJhood'i  C-un 
try,  which  is  about  to  be  is 
sued  by  Messrs.  Copeland  am 
I>ay,  This  latterbook  is  great 
ly  beautitied  by  the  charmin] 
full-page  illustrations  whici 
Miss  Ethel  Reed  has  drawn  Co 
the  volume.  As  our  reader 
know,  we  are  very  much  in 
tercsted  in  Miss  Reed's  work 
and  we  mark  in  these  pic 
tures  a  development  iowaii 
simplicity  and  a  clearer  im 
aginative  graspof  her  subjects 


Mis.  Moulton's  tastes  ar 
very  catholic,  and  the  fault 
of  a  writer  do  not  repel  lier  i 
she  linds  anything  like  geniu 
in  his  work.  Many  a  youn] 
English  author  has  receive) 
his  iirst  effectual  lecognitionii 
this  country  by  her  contribu 
tions  to  the  American  press 
One  of  her  earliest  and  staunch 
est  friendships  was  with  Phili) 
Dourke  Murston,  the  blind  po 
et.  and  Mrs.  Moulton  crownec 
her  loyal  service  to  her  frien< 
afterhisdeath  by  collecting  hi: 
poems  in  a  beautiful  volumi 
with  a  touching  and  all  to< 
brief  memoir.  Mr.  Zangwil 
once  surprised  Mrs.  Moultui 
by  complimenting  her  on  tin 
optimistic  feeling  which  her  later  po 
ems  show.  Siie  could  not  understanc 
it  ;  all  her  friends,  she  said,  deploret 
an  opposite  tendency  in  them.  "  Ah 
no!"  said  Mr.  Zangwill.  "You  write  o 
the  pain  of  leaving  this  beautiful  world 
which  you  picture  so  chai  mingly.  Now 
the  pessimist  declares  that  the  work 
is  not  beautiful,  and  that  he  wouk 
be  glad  to  leave  it."  To  which  Mis 
Moulton  replied  that  Mr.  Zangwill  hat 
helped  her  to  know  Iierself. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.   Moulton's    poetry 

what  pictures  might  be  made  out  of  thi 
italicised  lines  in  the  two  verses  whicl 
we  quote  from  what  is  her  finest  poem 
"The  House  of  Death"!  It  has  beei 
quoted  over  and  over  again,  but  thesi 
two  verses  are  well  worth  lepeating  an( 
lodging  afresh,  or  it  may  be  for  the  firs 
time,  in  the  memory  of  some  of  our  read 
ers. 
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"  There  is  rust  upon  locks  and  hinges. 

And  mould  and  blight  on  the  walls. 

And siUiue faints  in  tkt  chambers. 

And  dtirkness  wails  in  the  halls. 

"  With  lilies  on  brow  and  bosom, 
With  robes  of  silken  sheen. 
And  her  wonderful  frozen  beauty 
The  lilies  and  silk  between." 


Among  those  who  have  received  early 
recognition  and  encouragement  in  Amei- 
ican  journals  from  Mrs.  Moulton's  gen- 
erous pen  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  With 
the  exception  of  an  authentic  paper  in 
one  American  periodical,  now  the  Out- 
look, no  piophetic  criticism  and  reliable 
account  of  Mr.  Barrie  had  made  its 
appearance   in  this  country  until  Mrs. 


Moulton  wrote  her  graceful  tribute  to 
the  young  author  of  A  Windo^o  in 
Thrums —  The  Little  Minister  was  then 
running  as  a  serial  in  Good  Words,  That 
was  five-  years  ago. 
% 
On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  No- 
vember 5th,  a  dinner  was  given  to  Mr. 
Barrie  and  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  by  the 
membeis  of  the  Aidine  Club  in  New 
York.  There  was  a  large  assembly  of 
publishers,  editors,  and  authors,  over 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  VV.  Mabie  presided. 
In  spite  of  the  announcement  which  Mr, 
Barriemade,  that  this  was  the  only  dinner 
he  had  evei  allowed  to  be  given  to  him, 
and  that  he  felt  like  getting  under  the 
table  when  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech,  he  won  all  hearts  by  his  quiet. 
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impressive  manner  and  quaint,  playful 
humour.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that  he  had  been  asked  many 
questions  by  the  American  reporters, 
but  that  the  commonest  one  was,  '  *  What 
are  the  names  of  your  books  ?*'  The 
next  day  he  would  see  the  titles  dis- 
played in  the  newspapers,  and  would 
read  with  pleasure  that  he  was  **  Mr. 
Barrie,  whose  books  have  drawn  laugh- 
ter and  tears  from  all  of  us."  '*  One  le- 
porter,*'  he  went  on,  **  was  charmed  by 
my  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  I  said 
he  was  very  kind  to  say  so,  but  Dr.  Nicoll 
corrected  him.  Then  he  explained  that, 
of  course,  he  meant  The  Stic  kit  Minis- 
ter; and  when  he  found  that  he  was 
again  mistaken,  declared  that  what  he 
really  meant  was  that  charming  serial 
now  running  in  the  Century  called  Silly 
Tommv. 

The    most    int^esting    question    that 
Mr.   Bariie    had   put  to   him,   however, 
was,  *•  What  do  you  think  of  the  Ameri- 
can girl  .>••     "I  did  not  tell  them,"  said 
Mr.  Barrie,  *'  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you.     I  shall  tell  it  to  no  one  except  the 
American  girl  herself — I  think   I   have 
already  told  it  to  one  or  two."    This  led 
Mr.  Barrie  to  speak  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation  for   w^omen   in   America.     "  The 
thing  that  has  struck   me  most  of   all 
about  your  country  is  your  colleges  and 
universities.     They  aie  the  most  splen- 
did  things  in  America.     But  the  ones 
I  liked  best  of  all  were  the  colleges  for 
girls,  and  the  college  for  girls  I  liked 
best  of  all  was  Smith  College,  at  North- 
ampton,  Mass.,   and    the    Smith    girl    I 
liked  best— no,  I  won't  tell  you  !     The 
only  speech   I   ever  made  in  my  life  I 
made  at  Smith  College  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  don't  know  how  I  got  on  the  platform, 
but  there  I  was  with  nine  hundred  girls 
in  front  of  me.     By  and  bye  I  became 
conscious  of  some  one  talking  in  an  elo- 
quent voice,  and  when  I  recognised  it  as 
my  own,  I  was  dumbfoundered.   I  visited 
other  colleges  after  that,  but  I  made  no 
more  speeches.     Those  Smith  girls  made 
me  promise  not  to  address  any  other  col- 
leges for  girls  !" 

Dr.  Nicoll  took  for  the  subject  of  his 
remarks,  which  followed  Mr.  Barrie's, 
**  The  Present  State  of  Literature  in 
America."  This  has  been  printed  by 
request  in  the  present  number  of  The 


Bookman,  in  place  of  Dr.  Nicoll's  cus- 
tomary letter  from  London.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  beautiful  incident  men- 
tioned at  the  close  of  this  speech  we  may 
say  that  the  boy  referred  to  was  none 
other  than  Mr.  Barrie,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  story  is  told  in  the  life 
of  his  mother,  Margaret  Ogilvy^  about  to 
be  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrie  and  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  sailed  for  England  on  the  Cam- 
pania on  Saturday,  November  7th.  The 
photograph  of  Mr.  Barrie  which  we 
present  to  our  readers  is  one  that  was 
taken  by  Frederick  Hollyer  in  London 
before  Mr.  Barrie  left  England  on  his 
visit  to  America.  The  natural  and  un- 
strained pose  of  the  photograph  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
when  Mr.  Barrie  was  off  his  guard,  and 
not  "  sitting"  for  his  portrait. 


And    now    the    London  Spectator  has 
gone  and  done  it !     Not  long  ago  the 
Paris  publishers  of  M.  Jean   Richepin*s 
latest   book,  Th/dtre   ChimMque^  sent   a 
copy  of  that  work  to  our  London  con- 
temporary for  review.     Now    the  Spec- 
tator evidently  reviews  its  books  by  sam- 
ple  and    not    in    bulk — a  method    safe 
enough  in  dealing  with  the  productions 
of  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey  and  Silas  K. 
Hocking,  but  one  that  is  just  the  least 
bit  perilous  when  applied  to  a  bold  bad 
man  like  the  author  of  Les  Blasphemes. 
However,  the  reviewer  read  a  couple  of 
these   "  delicate  parables,"  as  he  calls 
them,  and  then  highly  commended  the 
whole  book  as  suited  for  schoolgirls,  in- 
volving **  a  return  to  archaic  simplicity, " 
and  a  lot  more  in   the  same  benignant 
vein.     But  alas  !  if  he    had   only  gone 
just  the  least   bit  farther  his  virtuous 
hair  would  have  risen  straight  on  end, 
for  presently  M.  Richepin  lets  his  esprit 
Gaulois  get  the  better  of   his  "  archaic 
simplicity,"  and  he  shows  himself  a  sad 
dog  indeed.    The  Spectator  has  not  found 
this  out  as  yet,  but  we  waft  this  warning 
over  to  it  so  that  it  may  think  up  some- 
thing to  say  when   the   British   Matron 
gets  after  it  and  demands  to  know  what 
its  views  are   on   the  subject  of  school- 
girls' reading. 

The  late  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton, 
whose  Autobiography  and  Memoir  is  just 
being    published    by    Messrs.    Roberts 
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Brothers,  was  for  a 
long  time  art  critic  of 
the  Saturday  Review, 
and  was  editor  of  the 
Portfolio  until  the  last, 
though  the  scope  of 
that  magazine  has  been 
changed.  He  wrote 
one  considerable  nov- 
el, Mttrmorne,  though 
by  some  unaccounta- 
ble freak  he  did  not 
put  his  name  to  it.  It 
has  never  attained  the 
success  that  it  de- 
serves ;  yet  there  is 
about  it  the  real  glam- 
our of  genius.  IVrn- 
derholme,  a  Yorkshiie 
story,  is  also  well  worth 
reading,  and  contains 
one  scene  of  singular 
power  and  passion. 
The  edition  in  print  is 
a  retrenched  version 
of  the  first.  As  a  writer 
of  short  biographies 
he  was,  in  our  judg- 
m  e  n  t,  unsurpassed. 
His  Eminent  Frenchmen 
shows  all  his  best  qual- 
ities— his  comprehen- 
sion, delicacy,  reserve, 
and  accomplishments. 
Mr.  Henry  James  is  a 
literary  craftsman  of 
the  first  order,  but  he 
will  not  stand  a  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Ham- 
erton  ;  there  are  few 
juster  or  wiser  critics. 
It  was  he  who  first  au- 
thoritatively recognis- 
ed the  genius  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson. 


But  it  is  by  his  books 

which  we  reckon  his  admirable  ap- 
preciations of  France,  that  he  will  be 
longest  remembeied.  In  Round  My 
House,  French  and  English,  The  Intel- 
lectual Life,  and  Human  Intercourse,  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  made  weighty  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. He  had,  to  begin  with,  a  serious 
and  friendly  interest  in  humanity  ;  he 
was  a  lover  of  gossip  in  the  good  sense, 
and   to  his   singularly  wide  and  exact 


knowledge  of  human  life  he  added  an 
unrivalled  acquaintance  with  biography. 
He  had  studied  human  nature  in  all  the 
crises  of  experience,  and  his  memory 
supplied  him  with  precedents  for  all  cir- 
cumstances. These  qualifications  for 
wiiting  on  life  were  supplemented  free- 
ly from  the  resources  of  his  own  person- 
ality. It  must  always  be  so  in  such 
work,  and  it  follows  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  will  depend  veiy  much  on  the 
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richness  and  depth  of  the  personality  it 
reveals.  Mi.  Hamerton  was  a  true  gen- 
tleman, humane,  courteous,  and  consid- 
erate to  the  heait's  core.  The  Intel' 
lectual  Life  is  the  kind  of  book  that  is 
very  popular,  very  useful,  and  now 
very  rare.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  Ham- 
erton's  only  great  rival  in  his  time. 
The  Autobiography  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  Mr.  Hamerton's  works  which  no  stu 
dent  will  dare  be  without.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  only  reaches  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
but  Mrs.  Hamerton*s  Memoir  makes  an 
excellent  continuous  record  of  a  life  that 
was  beautiful  in  itself. 

Mrs.  Hamerton  told  an  intimate  friend 
of  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  funeral 
that  this  was  the  last  phrase  he  ever 
wrote  :  *'  In  my  dreams  I  have  often  de- 
sired to  find  a  country  where  justice  and 
peace  would  reign  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
only  a  dream,  and  so  long  as  I  am  in 
this  world  I  shall  not  find  it.*'  Was 
this  not  singularly  prophetic  ? 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  have  al- 
most ready  a  new  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled Matins^  by  Francis  Sherman, 
who  has  a  sonnet  in  the  present  num- 
ber. Mr.  Sherman  is  a  young  Canadian, 
midway  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and 
this  volume  contains  his  virgin  verse.  A 
fine  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  elevation  in 
thought,  and  love  of  beauty  strike  us  as 
being  its  most  marked  characteristics  ; 
but  it  bears  on  almost  every  page  the 
stamp  of  distinction  ;  and  so  rare  an 
imaginative  quality  as  shines  through 
the  whole  work  and  illumines  it  awakes 
expectation  in  the  young  poet's  future. 
But  we  are  well  content  meanwhile  with 
Matins.  We  quote  one  of  the  poems, 
called  '*  A  Memory"  : 

**  You  are  not  with  me  though  the  Spring  is 
here  ! 

And  yet  it  seemed  to  day  as  if  the  Spring 
Were  the  same  one  that  in  an  ancient  year 

Came  suddenly  upon  our  wandering. 

**  You  must  remember  all  that  chanced  that  day. 

Can  you  forget  the  shy  awaking  call 
Of  the  first  robin  ?— And  the  foolish  way 

The  squirrel  ran  along  the  low  stone  wall  ? 

" — The  half-retreating  sound  of  water  break- 
ing. 

Hushing,  falling  ;  while  the  pine-laden  breeze 
Told  us  the  tumult  many  crows  were  making 

Amid  innumerable  distant  trees  ; 


"  — The  certain  presence  of  the  birth  of  things 
Around,  above,  beneath  us — everywhere  ; 
— The  soft  return  of  immemorial  Springs 
Thrilling  with  life  the  fragrant  forest  air  ; 

"All  these  werewitli  us  then.  Can  you  forget  > 
Or  must  you — even  as  I  —remember  well  ? 

To-day,  all  these  were  with  me,  there— and  yet 
They  seemed  to  have  some  bitter  thing  to 
tell; 

"They    looked    with    questionmg    eyes,    and 
seemed  to  wait 
One's  doubtful   coming  whom   of   old   they 
knew  ; 
Till,  seeing  me  alone  and  desolate. 
They   learned   how  vam   was  strong   desire 
of  you." 

Some  of  Mr.  Sherman's  sonnets  are 
remarkable  for  the  dignity  and  Miltonic 
sonorousness  of  their  diction,  and  for 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  their 
conception.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  opening  sonnets.  **Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus"  invites  quotation  here,  as  it  is 
not  unlike  in  theme,  if  in  treatment,  to 
the  sonnets  of  Alice  Meynell  and  Miss 
Reese,  already  referred  to  in  these  col- 
umns : 

'  *  I  will  praise  God  alway  for  each  new  year, 
Knowmg  that  it  shall  be  most  worthy  of 
His  kindness  and  His  pity  and  His  love. 
I  will  wait  patient,  till,  from  sphere  to  sphere. 
Across  large  times  and  spaces,  ringeth  clear 
The  voice  of  Him  who  sitteth  high  above, 
■Saying, "  Behold  !  thou  hast  had  pain  enough ; 
Come  ;  for  thy  Love  is  waiting  for  thee  here  !  ** 
I  know  that  it  must  happen  as  God  saith — 
I  know  it  well.     Yet,  also,  I  know  well 
That  where  birds  sing  and  yellow  wild-flow- 
ers dwell. 
Or  where  some  strange  new  sunset  lingereth. 
All  Earth  shall  alway  of  her  presence  tell 
Who  liveth  not  for  me  this  side  of  death.** 

Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan's  determina 
tion  to  write  no  more  religious  novels 
must  be  shaken  by  the  flattering  recep- 
tion given  to  The  Child^  the  Wise  Man, 
and  the  Deviij  recently  issued  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  Over  20,000 
copies  of  this  book  were  sold  in  England 
alone  before  publication  ;  and  Mr.  Bow- 
den,  the  English  publisher,  found  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  such  a  sustained 
demand.  Mr.  Kernahan's  present  idea 
is  to  write  only  long  novels,  and  these 
of  a  secular  order  ;  but  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  his  public  will  permit 
him  to  pursue  this  course. 

The  literary  world  in  Paris  is  just  now 
interested  in  the  prosecution  of  another 
author  of  an  alleged  roman  d  clef  by  a  per- 
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son  who  considers  that  the  author  has 
libelled  him  in  its  pages.  In  this  case 
the  author  is  Jules  Verne,  and  the  prose- 
cuting party  is  the  Societe  de  la  Pan- 
clastite,  or,  in  reality,  M.  Eugene  Tur- 
pin,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  melinite. 
The  book  considered  offensive  by  the  in- 
ventor is  Face  au  Drape  a  11^  and  legal 
proceedings  are  also  being  taken  against 
M.  lletzel,  the  publisher  of  it.  In  Face 
au  Drapeau  the  principal  character  is  a 
talented  inventor,  and  M.  Turpin  thinks 
that  the  circumstances  of  this  inventor's 
life  resemble  too  closely  his  own  for  this 
similarity  to  be  a  mere  coincidence  ;  and 
as  the  inventor  is  held  up  before  the 
public  in  such  an  unfavourable  light,  M. 
Turpin  thinks  he  has  a  good  case  for 
defamation  of  character.  The  case 
comes  on  for  trial  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  plaintiffs  claim  50,000  fr. 
damages,  the  insertion  of  the  judgment 
in  fifty  newspapers  to  be  chosen  by  the 
plaintiffs,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
passages  objected  to. 

These  prosecutions  of  authors  by  peo- 
ple who  imagine  that  they  have  been 
libelled  by  them  are  not  infrequent  in 
France,  where  the  necessity  of  an  artist 
being  **  true  to  life"  is  more  generally 
recognised  than  it  is  elsewhere.  Zola 
had  to  defend  himself  before  the  law 
courts  on  account  of  certain  passages  in 
Lourdes,  One  of  the  tradespeople  who 
make  money  out  of  the  visits  of  the 
faithful  to  the  miraculous  spring  claimed 
that  under  another  name  he  had  been 
introduced  in  an  unfavourable  light  into 
the  book,  and  that  his  motives  and 
methods  had  been  misrepresented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  him. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent 
pihes  h  clef  was  Abel  Hermant's  comedy, 
La  Meute^  which  was  brought  out  last 
season  at  the  Renaissance.  This  play 
occasioned  a  duel  between  the  Prince  de 
Sagan  and  the  author. 

Professor  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  has 
written  an  historical  romance  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  and  Company,  and  will  be 
ready  in  time  for  the  holidays.  It  is 
entitled  The  Forge  in  the  Forest^  and  most 
of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Nova  Scotia, 
among  the  forests  of  Acadie  during  the 
time  of  the  French  war.  Professor  Rob- 
erts is  not  only  steeped  in  the  historical 
traditions  which  give  a  romantic  back- 


ground to  the  period  of  which  he  writes, 
but  as  a  Nova  Scotian  his  foot  is  on  his 
native  heath,  and  much  is  therefore  to  be 
expected  of  his  first  novel,  which  has 
been  largely  the  outcome  of  long  study 
as  well  as  imaginative  production. 

A  very  interesting  fragment  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  entitled  A  Moufitain 
Toivn  in  France^  has  turned  up,  and  will 
be  issued  immediately  by  Mr.  John 
Lane.  It  is  an  account  of  his  sojourn 
at  Le  Monastier  in  the  autumn  of  1878, 
and  was  intended  to  ser*ve  as  tlie 
opening  chapter  of  his  Travels  with  a 
Donkey  in  the  Cevennes^  but  the  intention 
was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more 
abrupt  beginning,  and  the  fragment  is 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
delightful  and  charming  piece  of  prose, 
audits  publication  will  not  hurt  Steven- 
son's reputation.  It  is  curious  to  no- 
tice how  all  through  this  chapter  Ste- 
venson compares  Le  Monastier  to  a 
Scottish  village — another  witness  to  Ste- 
venson's patriotism  and  enthusiasm. 
**  On  the  whole,"  he  says,  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  this  is  a  Scottish  landscape,  al- 
though not  so  noble  as  the  best  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  by  an  odd  coincidence  the 
population  is,  in  its  way,  as  Scottish  as 
the  country."  We  select  two  passages 
from  A  Mountain  Toivn  in  France^  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  that  the 
discarded  chapter  has  the  true  ring  of 
Stevenson  in  it  : 

*'  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one  swelling 
line  of  hill-top  rises  and  falls  behind  another  ; 
and  if  you  climb  an  eminence,  it  is  only  to  see 
new  and  further  ranges  behind  these.  Many 
little  rivers  run  from  all  sides  in  cliffy  val- 
leys ;  and  one  of  them,  a  few  miles  from 
Monastier,  bears  the  great  name  of  Loire 
.  .  .  The  country  is  wild  and  tumbled 
rather  than  commanding  ;  an  upland  rather 
than  a  mountain  district ;  and  the  most  striking 
as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  scenery  lies  low 
beside  the  rivers.  There,  indeed,  you  will  find 
many  corners  that  take  the  fancy  ;  such  as  made 
the  English  noble  choose  his  grave  by  a  Swiss 
streamlet,  where  nature  is  at  her  freshest  and 
looks  as  young  as  on  the  seventh  morning. 
Such  a  place  is  the  course  of  the  Gazeille,  where 
it  waters  the  common  of  Monastier  and  thence 
downward  till  it  joins  the  Loire — a  place  to  hear 
birds  singing  :  a  place  for  lovers  to  frequent. 
The  name  of  the  river  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  sound  of  its  passage  over  the  stones  :  for 
it  is  a  great  warbler,  and  at  night,  after  I  was 
in  bed  in  Monastier.  I  could  hear  it  go  singing 
down  the  valley  till  I  fell  asleep." 

*  *  «  *  * 

**  Here,  as  in  Scotland,  many  peasant  fami- 
lies boast  a  son  in  holy  orders.    And  here,  alsa. 
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the  young  men  have  a.  tendency  to  emigrate. 
It  is  certainly  not  poverty  that  drives  them  to 
the  great  cities  or  across  the  seaii  ;  for  many 
peasant  families.  I  was  told,  have  a.  fortune  of 
at  least  40,000  francs.  The  lads  go  forth  pricked 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  desire  to 
rise  in  life,  and  leave  their  humespun  elders 
j^umbling  and  wondering  over  the  event. 
Once,  at  a  village  called  Laussonne.  I  met  one 
of  these  disappointed  parents  ;  a  drake  who 
had  fathered  a  wild  swan  who  was  now  an 
apothecary  in  Brazil.  He  had  flown  by  way  of 
Bordeaux,  and  first  landed  in  America,  bare- 
headed and  bare  foot,  and  with  a  single  half- 
penny in  his  pocket.  And  now  he  was  an 
apothecary  !  Such  a  wonderful  thine  is  an  ad- 
venturous life  !  I  thought  he  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home  ;  but  you  never  can  tell 
wherein  a  man's  life  consists,  nor  in  what  he 
sets  his  pleasure  :  one  to  drink,  another  to  mar- 
ry, a  third  to  write  scurrilous  articles  and  be 
repeatedly  caned  in  public,  and  now  this  fourth, 
perbaps,  to  be  an  apothecary  in  Brazil.     As  for 


his  old  father,  lie  could  conceive  no  reason  for 
the  lad's  behaviour.  '  I  had  always  bread  for 
him,"  he  said  ;  'he  ran  away  to  annoy  me."  But 
at  heart  he  was  swelling  with  pride  over  his 
travelled  ofl"spring,  and  he  produced  a  letter  out 
of  his  pocket  where,  as  he  said,  it  was  rotting, 
a  mere  lump  of  paper  rags,  and  waved  it  glori 
ously  in  the  air.  '  This  comes  from  America.' 
he  cried,  '  six  thousand  leagues  away  !  '  And 
the  wine-shop  audience  looked  upon  it  with  a 
certain  thrill." 
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THE    NEW   CHILD   AND    ITS    PICTURE-BOOKS. 


An  ingenious  person  named  Krohn, 
whose  patience  is  evidently  more  highly 
developed  than  his  sense  of  humour,  has 
been  making  some  experiments  that  are 
supposed  to  be  very  important  to  scien- 
tific teachers.  He  has  found  that  it 
takes  a  young  child  -^^  of  a  second  to 
recognise  the  letter  ^,  ^VA  ^^  ^  second 
to  recognise  the  letter  a,  and  -^^  of  a 
second  to  recognise  the  letter  / ;  while 
the  word  c-a-t  as  a  whole  is  recognised 
in  -f^^  of  a  second.  Therefore,  he  says, 
primaiy  teaching  should  be  done  by 
words  and  not  by  letters,  and  the  letters 
should  be  ^  of  an  inch  high  and  print- 
ed in  a  line  not  more  than  four  inches 
long.  We  don't  know  exactly  how  he 
has  discovered  all  these  things,  but  that 
does  not  matter  ;  for  he  is  evidently  a 
very  profound  person.  We  have  done 
some  figuring  ourselves  on  the  basis  of 
his  researches,  and  we  find  that,  follow- 
ing out  his  method  and  adopting  his 
kind  of  reading-book,  a  child  of  five 
years,  in  an  average  daily  lesson,  would 
each  day  save  -f^^^  of  a  minute  out  of 
its  valuable  time.     Think  of  that  ! 

This  investigation  is  beautifully  illus- 
trative of  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  the 
sphere  of  education.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  in  which  the  Educator  has  been 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  Education- 
ist. The  Educator  was  a  person  who 
felt  that  every  child  has  its  own  indi- 
vidual temperament  and  mental  idiosyn- 
crasies which  differentiate  it  to  some  ex- 
tent from  every  other  child,  so  that  the 
method  of  presenting  a  subject  should 
be  largely  influenced  by  the  teacher's 
knowledge  of  the  individual  to  be 
taught.  He  felt  that  a  good  teacher 
should  be  quick  to  note  the  effects  upon 
each  child's  mind  of  a  particular  man- 
ner of  presentation,  and  that  the  practi- 
cal results  obtained  should  be  the  final 
test  of  every  method,  inasmuch  as  the 
education  of  the  child  and  not  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  teacher  was  the  end  to  be 
secured.  Hence  quick  sympathy,  keen 
perception,  ready  adaptability,  and  in- 
genuity in  fixing  the  attention  and  in- 
teresting the  thought  of  the  child  were 
regarded  as  the  prime  qualifications  of  a 
successful  Educator. 

The  Educationist  has  changed  all 
that.     So  far  as  our  own  limited  intelli- 


gence has  been  able  to  grasp  the  subtle 
distinctions  of  modern  paedagogic  doc- 
trine, an  Educationist  is  an  individual 
who  is  not  himself  much  of  a  hand  at 
teaching,  but  who  is  able  to  tell  all  other 
persons  how  they  ought  to  teach.  He 
is  great  on  method,  and  observes  bland- 
ly, when  questioned,  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter in  the  least  whether  the  actual  re- 
sults amount  to  much  so  long  as  the  cor- 
rect paedagogic  method  has  been  em- 
ployed. He  abounds  in  statistics,  and 
these  statistics  are  usually  in  fractions. 
He  perhaps  could  not  himself  succeed  in 
teaching  a  young  child  to  read,  but, 
like  Dr.  Krohn,  he  can  tell  you  just 
how  many  thousandths  of  a  second  it 
ought  to  take  for  some  one  else  to  make 
a  letter  perceptible  to  the  child's  intelli- 
gence. He  has  read  several  text-books 
on  Psychology,  and  when  he  talks,  he 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  *  *  concepts" 
and  "  apperception,"  and  once  in  five 
minutes  he  will  allude  airily  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas.  He  has,  in 
fact,  established  a  set  of  infallible  for- 
mulas that  never  hang  fire  and  that  ten- 
der the  education  of  children  as  simple 
a  matter  as  rolling  off  a  log.  The  ex- 
actness of  these  formulas  is,  indeed,  a 
little  startling  to  an  ordinary  mind. 
Thus,  if  the  Educationist  tells  you 
that  a  child  of  twelve  years  and  six 
months  who  is  studying  Latin  must  have 
exactly  thirty-five  minutes  of  recitation 
each  day  (preferably  between  nine  and 
eleven  o'clock),  and  you  say  doubtfully 
that  you  have  been  giving  thirty  min- 
utes to  this  work  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock,  the  Educationist  will 
look  at  you  with  pained  surprise  and 
tell  you  that  you  are  evidently  old  fash- 
ioned. Then  it  would  be  wise  to  keep 
quiet  unless  you  want  to  get  into  trou- 
ble ;  for  if  you  go  on  to  say  that  your 
arrangement  has  worked  very  well,  he 
will  at  once  tell  you  that  you  evidently 
know  nothing  of  the  Psychological  Basis 
of  Education  ;  and  if  you  still  persist,  he 
will  talk  to  you  about  Sturm,  and  Her- 
bart,  and,  maybe,  even  Froebel  ;  and  if 
he  once  pulls  Froebel  on  you,  you  are 
gone.  It  is  quite  unsafe,  too,  for  you 
to  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
perhaps  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.     You  may  think  that  he 
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is  by  no  means  brilliant  in  his  ordinaiy 
conversation,  ihat  he  seems,  in  fact,  in 
other  matters  to  be  rather  dull  ;  and  if 
yoii  aie  excepltorally  un instructed  and 
indiscreet,  you  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
remark  that  he  is  evidently  a  good  deal 
of  an  ass.  But  just  wait,  and  Nemesis 
will  at  last  get  after  you.  Some  day  or 
other  yoa'will  seethe  Educationist  read- 
ing a  paper  at  a  Teacher's  Conference, 
and  then  you  will  know  that  he  is  really 

Now,  so  far  as  we  are  personally  con- 
cerned, we  don't  care  how  much  he  raids 
around  in  the  field  of  education,  and  we 
shouldn't  say  a  word  about  him  if  he 
stopped  right  theie.  Children  will  tum- 
ble up  somehow  or  other  even  under 
the  rule  of  an  Educationist  ;  and  after 
all,  the  real  training  of  every  human 
being  comes  largely  from  experience  and 


from  contact  with  his 
kind.  Moreover,  thcie 
is  something  to  be  said 
m  behalf  of  the  psycho- 
logical racket.  In  these 
days  of  oveiciowded 
professions  there  are 
hundreds  of  shallow 
young  men  and  rattle- 
pated  young  women 
who  would  have  to 
carry  a  hod  or  go  and 
get  married  if  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence had  not  specially 
opened  up  to  them  this 
new  and  fiuitful  field, 
wherein  (hey  can  earn 
comfortable  salaries 
and  much  Kv6ni  without 
needing  to  possess  any- 
thing more  in  the  way 
of  equipment  than  a 
few  catchwords  and  the 
ability  to  keep  a 
straight  face  when  they 
hear  each  other  talk. 

Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, these  people  have 
not  remained  contented 
with  their  original 
sphere  of  influence. 
Perhaps  they  are  get- 
ting to  be  so  numeious 
that  they  have  begun  to 
step  on  each  other's 
FOR  MRS  voii.-  heels.  At  any  rate,  they 
arc  now  slopping  over 
into  another  field,  in 
which  they  are  doing  and  will  continue 
to  do  an  infinite  deal  of  harm.  After 
grabbing  the  schools  and  coercing  the 
teachers,  they  are  now  reaching  out  into 
the  nursery  and  into  the  playground  and 
are  seeking  to  upset  all  the  good  old 
traditions  of  child-life  that  have  come 
down  from  the  time  when  the  Aryan 
children  romped  around  on  the  borders 
of  Volhynia. 

We  can  all  remember  the  golden  days 
of  our  early  life,  wJien  no  hard-and-fast 
line  had  yet  been  drawn  for  us  between 
the  real  and  the  impossible,  and  when 
everything  was  wonderful  because  every- 
thing was  new.  That  was  the  roseate 
time  when  we  knew  that  at  the  base  of 
every  rainbow  there  lay  buried  a  pot  of 
real  gold.  We  heard  fairies  whispering 
in  the  thickets  of  the  woods,  and  could 
point  out   the   hillocks   where   gnomes 
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came  up  each  night  and 
gambolled  in  themoonlight. 
Then  all  of  us  dreamed  rare 
dreams  and  cherished  harm- 
lessly delightful  fancies  ; 
for  the  gray  old  world  was 
very  beautiful,  and  our  lives 
were  flushed  with  the  light 
that  dies  away  so  soon. 
There  were  no  Education- 
ists in  th 
which  so 
women. 


grown  grim 
lirthless,  sometimes 
look  back  with  an  unwonted 
dimness  of  the  eyes.  But 
to-day  appears  the  brisk 
and  practical  Young  Person 
of  nineteen  or  thereabouts, 
fresh  from  a  Training  Col- 
lege and  with  no  illusions 
and  no  sympathies  about 
her.  She  bursts  in  upon  the 
penetralia  of  childhood, 
and  knocks  its  household 
gods  to  smithereens.  Fairy 
stories?  Nonsense! 
Giants?  Bosh  !  With  a 
ruthless  efficiency  she  an- 
nihilates the  gentle  friends 
of  the  child's  imagination, 
deposes  Santa  Claus,  mocks 
at  the  virtues  of  the  wish- 
bone, and  drives  with  jeers 
the  Sand  Man  out  of  exist- 
ence. Then  she  gets  down" 
to  work  and  trots  out  her 
own  substitutes  for  all  these 
things.  The  children  must 
begin  to  absorb  some  scraps 
of  history  ;  they  must  draw 
geometrical  figures  instead 
of  rings  for  "  migs."  No 
more  singing  at  their  play 
of  the  disaster  that  befell 
London  Bridge,  or  of  the 
Farmer  who  stamps  his  foot  (By  pt 

and  claps  his  hands  and 
tuinsaround  to  view  the  land.  "  Eeny- 
meeny-mony-mike"  is  silly  gibberish. 
"Monkey,  monkey,  barrel  of  beer"  is 
low.  None  of  this  for  the  wise  young 
lady  who  now  runs  things  !  She  will 
teach  her  flock  some  real  instructive  and 
improving  songs  about  minerals,  for  in- 
stance, and  when  she  takes  them  out  to 
walk  she  will  make  them  peep  and  bot- 
anize with  her  in  a  way  to  give  Linnaeus 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Then  the  lit- 
tle things,  instead  of  playing  around  in 
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God's  free  air  and  in  a  healthily  uncon- 
scious way,  are  thrust  into  a  kindergar- 
ten, where  they  sit  and  make  worsted 
parallelograms  on  a  piece  of  cardboaid, 
and  learn  a  soi  t  of  complicated  drill  that 
keeps  them  unnaturally  alert  ;  while 
through  the  whole  performance  they  are 
watched  and  egged  on  to  emulation  until 
their  little  faces  flush  and  all  their  sen- 
sitive little  nerves  are  tingling  with  un- 
healthy excitement.  They  learn  some 
things  ;  but  what  they  learn  is  value- 
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less,  while  what  they  lose  in  learning  it 
is  beyond  all  price.  At  times,  perhaps, 
some  mother  whose  mind  is  troubled  by 
these  new  works  and  ways  will  timidly 
suggest  her  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
it  all  ;  but  the  brisk  Young  Person  wili 
promptly  and  rather  patronisingly  in- 
form her  that  it  rests  upon  a  Psycho- 
logical Basis,  and  that  it  is  just  what 
Froeber  meant.  And  so  we  see  growing 
up  about  us  a  generation  of  shrill,  self- 
conscious,  and  insufferably  priggish 
brats. 

What  led  us  on  to  all  this  meditation 
was  the  sight  of  the  children's  picture- 
books  that  are  just  now  loading  down 
the  counters  of  the  book-shops  in  antici- 
pation of  the  holidays  ;  for  the  Educa- 
tionist has  not  yet  abolished  Chiistmas, 
probably  because  he  requires  a  short 
vacation  himself,  in  which  he  can  go  off 
somewhere  and  think.  But  he  has  done 
what  he  could  by  issuing  a  ukase  (which 
has  probably  a  Psychological  Basis,  too) 
as  to  the  sort  of  picture-books  that  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  to  see.  No 
more  of  those  demoralising  and  quite 
absurd  old  stories  of  which  both  text 
and  pictures  have  wrought  such  a  havoc 
in  the  past !  Why,  they  can  be  proved 
to  be  filled  with  falsehood.  Take  the 
pernicious  tale  called  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk, Everybody  knows  that  beans 
could  never  grow  to  such  a  height  as 
this  story  represents,  nor  if  they  did, 
would  human  life  be  possible  at  such  an 
altitude.  And  as  for  the  Giant — why,  it 
is  a  well-known  anthropological  fact 
that  there  are  no  giants.  See  Quatre- 
fages  and  Schwartz.  Then  the  stoiy 
goes  on  to  speak  of  a  talking  harp  and 
a  hen  that  lays  golden  eggs.  What 
glaring  improbabilities  !  An  inanimate 
object  like  a  harp  cannot  possibly  pos- 
sess phonological  attributes.  Auto- 
matic sounds  of  any  kind  would  be  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  as  for  the  hen — 
no  treatise  on  ornithology  ever  includes 
among  the  ova  of  gallinaceous  bipeds 
any  such  phenomenon.  In  a  word, 
these  things  being  easily  demonstrated 
to  be  absolutely  false  and  without  any 
foundation  in  fact,  will  any  one  seriously 
advise  that  children  should  be  allowed 
to  hear  of  them  ?  Would  you  have  them 
grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
believing  in  magic  beans  and  talking 
harps,  and  giants  ?  The  thing  is  paeda- 
gogically  unsound  and  psychologically 
monstrous  !     No  !  if  children  must  have 


anything  so  frivolous  as  a  picture-book 
for  mere  amusement  (a  thing  to  be  de- 
plored), let  them  at  least  have  books 
that  may  indirectly  familiarise  them 
with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  with  un- 
realities like  talking  harps  and  aureous 
eggs.  Let  us  through  the  eye  give  them 
some  knowledge  of  zoological  truths, 
and  let  these  be  depicted  in  a  way  to 
soothe  and  to  tranquillise  rather  than  to 
stimulate  an  unhealthy  imagination. 
Finally,  these  picture-books  in  prima- 
ry colours  are  wholly  inartistic,  and 
check  the  aesthetic  development  of  a 
child's  mind.  Give  us  rather  draw- 
ings in  delicate  outline  and  permeated 
by  the  influence  of  Art. 

These  notions  have  giadually  been 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  fathers  and 
mothers  and  have  finally  filtered  through 
to  the  minds  of  publishers  as  well,  so 
that  at  last  one  finds  everywhere  the 
sort  of  picture-book  for  which  the  Edu- 
cationist cries  out.  They  are  roughly 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  ani- 
mal picture-book  and  the  purely  artistic 
picture-book. 

The  animal  picture-book  is  not  a  pic- 
ture-book of  the  old  kind  in  which  ani- 
mals are  the  protagonists  of  tragedies 
and  comedies.  There  is  no  story  in  the 
new  picture-book,  but  jusc  animals — 
principally  cows.  We  don't  quite  know 
why  cows  are  supposed  to  be  most  fitted 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  New  Child. 
Perhaps  the  calm  of  the  cow,  her  unim- 
aginative turn  of  mind,  and  her  thought- 
ful nature  make  her  psychologically 
safe  ;  but  anyhow  there  she  is,  occupying 
whole  pages  of  a  hundred  picture-books. 
First  you  see  the  cow  in  the  foreground 
gazing  in  profile  over  a  fence  ;  then  you 
see  the  same  cow  in  the  middle  distance 
looking  around  for  something  to  eat ; 
last  you  see  the  cow  in  the  background 
with  her  hind  legs  carefully  foreshort- 
ened and  doing  nothing  in  particular. 
Toujours  cow.  The  drawing  is  very 
carefullv  done  ;  the  cow's  chiaroscuro  is 
excellent.  The  disposition  of  the  tail 
is  always  carefully  thought  out  with  ref- 
erence to  the  general  scheme  of  com- 
position. But  the  Old  Child  would 
want  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  and 
when  told  that  it  had  no  meaning,  no 
insidious  story,  he  would  have  thought 
that  there  was  just  a  little  too  much 
cow  ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  chiaros- 
curo would  not  wholly  fill  the  void 
caused  by  the  absence  of  meaning  and 
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of  story.  What  the  New  Child  thinks 
of  it  we  personally  do  not  know. 

Next  to  the  cow,  the  pig  is  greatly 
favoured  by  the  makers  of  these  picture- 
books.  Now  the  pig  is  all  right.  He 
has  played  an  honourable  and  even  an 
exciting  part  in  the  child's  books  of  the 
past,  from  the  Little  Pig  who  went  to 
market,  to  the  other  Little  Pig  who 
built  him  a  house  out  of  straw  against 
which  the  Wolf  huffed  and  puffed  till  he 
blew  it  down  ;  and  the  far  more  fortu- 
nate Little  Pig  who  fooled  the  Wolf  and 
finally  scalded  him  to  death  in  a  big 
kettle.  But  the  latter-day  pig  is  not  a 
pig  of  that  kind.  He  is  just  a  plain  pig 
with  no  mind,  a  pig  who  has  had  no  ad- 
ventures, a  pig  about  whose  life  there  is 
no  dark  mystery,  no  tragedy,  and  no 
tiiumph — in  fact,  an  ordinary  pig  with 
as  little  imagination  as  an  Educationist. 

The  purely  artistic  picture-book  is 
different  in  subject.  Its  style  of  picture 
is  very  well  exemplified  in  a  design 
which  we  here  reproduce,  and  which  is 
one  ot  a  number  drawn  by  Miss  Ethel 
Reed  for  a  volume  of  child- verse  by  Mrs. 
Moulton.*  Miss  Reed's  designs  usually 
show  a  female  face  sometimes  looking 
to  the  right  and  sometimes  looking  to 


the  left  and  sometimes  looking  at  the 
reader.  There  is  a  flurry  of  buds 
and  leaves  and  butterflies  and  other 
entries  gracefully  disposed  about  the 
figure  and  that  is  all.  ft  is  very  artistic 
and  daintily  drawn  ;  but  again  the  Old 
Child  would  ask,  "  What  is  it  all  about  ?" 
And  the  answer  would  have  to  be  that 
it  isn't  about  anything.  We  received 
rather  a  shock  the  other  day  when  we 
spoke  to  a  friend  about  this  matter,  and 
said  that  we  thought  that  a  child  could 
hardly  find  much  to  mterest  him  in 
such  drawings  as  those  of  Miss  Reed. 

"  Why,"  cried  he,  "  you're  entirely 
mistaken  .'  My  little  girl  is  so  fascinat- 
ed by  these  pictures  that  she  carries  the 
book  to  bed  with  her  at  night  !" 

Here  was  a  blow  that  made  us  gasp. 
No  one  likes  to  have  his  theoiies  upset 
in  this  way. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  she  looks  at 
then)  by  the  hour,  and  insists  on  my 
making  up  a  story  about  each  one." 

O  Veritas  sanctisiima  !  Here  was  con- 
firmation strong  as  holy  writ !  So  the 
New  Child  is  not  so  very  different  from 
the  Old  Child,  after  all.  The  Story  is 
still  the  thing,  and  all  that  the  Educa- 
tionist has  yet  accomplished  is  to  throw 
the  burden  of  providing  it  on  the  par- 
ent instead  of  on  the  author  ! 
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It  is  in  this  latter  fact  that  we  see 
some  hope  of  ultimately  returning  san- 
ity. When  the  overwurked  parent  be- 
gins to  realise  that  the  child  is  going  to 
have  the  story  just  the  same  as  ever,  he 
will  also  begin  to  reflect  that  it  might  just 
as  well  be  told  in  the  book  as  extiacted 
from  his  own  inexperienced  fancy  ;  that 
Nature  is  still  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  Art  ;  that  though  the  Educationist 
may  temporarily  pitch  her  out  with  a 
psychological  dung-fork,  she  will  steal 
in  again  through  the  back-door  as  irre- 
pressible as  ever  ;  and  that,  granting 
the  necessity  of  the  Stoiy,  there  will 
never  be  any  stories  like  those  fine  old 


tales  that  have  defied  the  tooth 
of  time  and  will  defy  the  dog- 
mas even  of  the  all  wise  Edu- 
cationist. Then  will  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  stand  forth  once 
more  in  hisgreat  nursery  epic  ; 
and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
whose  stoiy  has  all  the  subtle 
elements  of  a  Greek  drama, 
will  come  again  into  her  own  ; 
and  Blue  Beard  will  be  heard 
still  thundering  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower  while  Sister  Anne 
waves  her  signal  to  the  res 
cuers.  Not  wholly,  indeed, 
have  all  of  these  delightful 
creations  been  foigotten.  One 
firm  of  publishers,  upon  whom 
be  btnisons  forever,  still  keeps 
the  sacied  fire  alight  in  the 
face  of  all  this  wind  of  adverse 
doctrine.  Had  we  the  rev- 
enues of  a  multimillionaire  we 
should  send  each  Christmas 
Day  our  personal  cheque  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Messrs.  McLonghlin  of  this 
city,  who  still  put  forth  those 
good  old  classics  whose  pages 
show  the  very  subtlest  literary 
gifts  and  which  have  long  ago 
secured  a   glorious  immortal- 

One  argument  against  these 
books  deserves  some  little  seri- 
ous consideration,  because  on 
the  face  of  it,  it  is  not  devoid 
of  plausibility.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  scenes  of  killing  and 
wounding  and  battle  and 
slaughter  in  which  some  of 
them  abound  are  unduly  hor- 
lifying  to  the  sensitive  mind 
of  a  child  ;  that  they  will 
frighten  and  excite  and  alarm,  and  are 
therefore  unwholesome  in  their  effect 
upon  the  mind  and  nerves.  But  this 
assertion  only  goes  to  show  how  little, 
with  all  his  vaunted  psychology,  the 
Educationist  really  knows  about  the 
nature  of  a  child's  mind.  He  ascribes 
to  the  child,  in  fact,  attributes  that  are 
impossible  without  an  experience  which 
no  child  can  possibly  possess.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  you  tell  the  Educa- 
tionist how  Jack  drew  his  sword  and  de- 
capitated the  Two  Headed  Giant,  he, 
being  a  grown  man  with  a  knowlege  of 
physiological  facts,  can  conjure  up  the 
horrors  of  an  actual  killing — the  gush- 
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ing  blood,  the  shiiek  of  agony, 
the  monstrous  body  swaying  and 
falling,  and  the  inevitableness 
and  finality  of  death.  But  what 
does  the  child  know  of  all  tins  ? 
To  it  the  cutting  off  of  the  head 
is  not  in  itself  more  startling  than 
the  taking  off  of  a  ha'.  Of  course, 
it  is  rather  uncomfortable  for  a 
Giant  to  be  without  any  head  ; 
but  he  is  a  bad  old  Giant  any- 
way and  deserves  some  little  an- 
noyance of  this  sod  for  stealing 
the  poor  people's  pigs  and  cattle. 
If  he  should  repent,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  why  his  head 
could  not  be  clapped  on  again 
all  right  and  be  as  good  as  new. 
just  as  when  the  Maid  was  In  the 
Garden  hanging  out  the  Clothes 
and  her  nose  was  carried  off  by 
a  predatory  blackbird,  it  wasn't 
long  before  little  Jenny  Wren 
came  and  satisfactorily  replaced 
it.  To  the  child's  simple  faith 
everything  is  possible  ;  he  knows 
as  little  of  anatomy  as  of  antisep- 
tic surgery  ;  and  his  imagination, 
however  active  and  daring,  is  ne- 
cessarily circumscribed  and  con- 
ditioaed  by  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge.  Consequently,  just 
as  young  David  Copperfield  read 
of  Tom  Jones  and  Humphrey 
Clinker  and  found  them  harmless 
creatures  because  his  own  mind 
had  not  yet  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
life  that  gives  a  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  so  to  the  child  in 
the  nursery,  the  combats  and  wild 
scenes  of  the  story-book  are  as 
innocent  as  summer  picnics. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  present  (ad  for  over-re- 
fining the  processes  of  children's  educa- 
tion has  been  dropped,  when  the  Psy- 
chological Basis  has  been  laid  comforta- 
bly to  rest,  and  when  we  go  back  to  a 
simpler  and  more  natural  way  of  looking 
at  these  things,  the  child's  picture-book 
will  be  found  to  have  been  modified  in 
only  one  respect  by  reason  of  all  this  pow- 
wow. It  is  likely  that  the  pictures  them- 
selves, while  keeping  to  the  old  themes  or 
to  themes  that  are  not  different  in  general 
spirit,  will  be  more  artistic  in  their  exe- 
cution, and  that  is  all.  Then  we  shall 
have  a  quite  ideal  pictuie-book — one 
whose  illustrations  will  suggest  the  story 
that  lies  behind  them  and  at  the  same 
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time  will  deserve  respect  for  the  adequacy 
of  their  execution.  Of  the  pictures  that 
have  been  made  this  year  for  the  delec- 
tation of  children,  there  is  one  particu- 
lar series  that  seems  to  us  indicative  of 
what  all  will  have  to  be  in  the  not  far 
distant  future.  These  are  found  in  a 
little  book  soon  to  be  published,*  in 
which  the  text  has  been  illustrated  by 
Miss  M.  E.  Norton,  of  whose  work  the 
readers  of  The  Bookman  have  already 
seen  several  striking  specimens.  In  this 
new  field  she  shows  some  qualities  that 

•  The  Adventures  of  Mabel,  By  RafEord 
Pyke.  With  illustrations  by  M^lanie  Elisabeth 
Norton.     New  York  :  Dodcl.  Mead  &  Co. 
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one  would  not  necessarily  have  predicat- 
ed of  her  earlier  drawings,  but  which 
make  her  an  ideal  illustrator  of  a  text 
intended  for  a  healthy-minded  child. 
Here  are  all  the  imagination  and  insight, 
the  same  startling  originality,  and  the 
same  felicity  of  execution,  but  there  is 
also  a  subtle  touch  of  humour  unobtru- 
sively suggested — the  sort  of  underly- 
ing humour  always  present  in  a  child's 
mind  when  it  is  playing  robbers,  for  in- 
stance, or  anything  else  that  is  purely 
make-believe,  and  which  is  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  greatest  external  gravity 
and  apparent  faith  in  the  little  drama. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  sub-consciousness  of  the 
fiction  as  a  fiction,  the  duality  of  the 
thought,  the  underlying  knor/ledge 
that  the  play  is  really  nothing  but  a 
play,  that  so  tickles  a  child's  fancy  and 
gives  to  the  whole  thing  its  greatest  zest. 
Now  Miss  Norton's  pictures  in  some  curi- 
ous way  all  manage  to  suggest  this  very 
feeling  ;  you  feel  that  she  is  within  the 
•charmed  circle  herself,  that  she  is  play- 
ing with  the  children  and  making  believe 


as  hard  as  they  are  ;  and  all  the  while 
you  know  that  her  eyes,  like  theirs,  have 
just  a  glint  of  fun  in  them,  just  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  twinkle  that  shows  how  well 
she  understands  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Moreover,  each  picture  makes  you  feel 
that  there  is  a  stoiy  behind  it,  and  w^ill 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  child  who  sees 
it  a  strong  desire  to  know  just  what  that 
story  is. 

We  live  therefore  in  the  hope  that 
ere  long  there  will  come  to  children  a 
glorious  Renaissance  of  the  Natural, 
when  they  will  no  more  be  fed  with 
formulas  or  made  to  learn  so  many  im- 
proving things.  Childhood  is  short 
enough  at  the  best  ;  the  dreams  of 
children  vanish  all  too  soon  ;  the  facts 
of  life  confront  them  grimly  even  while 
the  baby  look  still  lingers  in  their  eye5  ; 
and  surely  he  is  no  real  lover  of  his  kind 
who  would  begrudge  them  this  one  small 
corner  of  delight  and  enter  with  sullen 
tread  to  mar  the  heaven  that  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy. 

H.  T.  P, 


DAYS  WITH  MRS.  JAMES  T.  FIELDS  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 


That  we  may  come  without  delay  to 
an  undei  standing  of  the  spirit  which  is 
behind  a  delightful  new  book,  Authors 
and  Friends^  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  a 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  a  paper  on 
Tennyson  which  it  contains  may  very 
well  be  quoted.  Its  least  value  does  not 
lie  in  its  being  one  of  the  few  passages 
in  which  the  reading  of  direct  autobiog- 
raphy, lather  than  reminiscence  of 
others,  seems  to  be  permitted  : 

"  There  is  a  keen  remembrance,  lingering 
ineradicably  with  the  writer,  of  a  little  gin  com- 
ing to  school  once  upon  recitation  day  with  a 
*  piece  *  ot  her  own  selection  safely  stored  away 
in  her  childish  memory.  It  was  a  new  poem  to 
the  school,  and  when  her  turn  came  to  recite 
her  soul  was  full  of  the  gleam  and  glory  of 
Camelot.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  unlocking  a 
treasure-house,  and  it  was  with  unspeakable 
pleasure  to  herself  that  she  gave,  verse  after 
verse,  the  entire  poem  of  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott.* 
Doubtless  the  child's  voice  drifted  away  into 
sing  song,  as  her  whole  little  self  seemed  to  drift 
away  into  the  land  of  fancy,  and  doubtless  also 
the  busy  teacher,  who  was  more  familiar  with 
Jane  Taylor  and  Cowper,  was  sadly  puzzled. 
When  the  child  at  length  sat  down,  scarcely 
knowing  where  she  was  in  her  sudden  descent 
from  the  land  of  marvel,  she  heard  the  teacher 
say,  to  her  amazement  and  discouragement, 


after  an  ominous  pause,  '  I  wonder  if  any  young 
lady  can  tell  me  what  this  poem  means  ? ' 
There  was  no  reply. 

'•  '  Can  you  tell  us  ?  *  was  the  next  question 
pointed  at  the  p(X)r  little  girl  who  had  just 
dropped  out  of  cloudland.  *  I  thought  it  ex- 
plained itself,'  was  the  plaintive  reply.  With  a 
slight  air  of  depreciation,  in  anotner  moment 
the  next  recitation  was  called  for,  and  the  dull 
clouds  of  routine  shut  down  over  the  sudden 
glory.  '  Shades  of  the  prison  house  '  then  and 
there  began  to  close  over  the  growing  child. 
One  joy  had  for  the  present  faded  from  her  life, 
that  of  a  sure  sympathy  and  undei  standing. 
Not  even  her  teacher  could  see  what  she  saw, 
nor  could  feel  what  lay  deep  down  in  her  own 
glowing  heart.  Nevertheless,  Tenn^'son  was 
henceforth  a  seer  and  a  prophet  to  this  child 
and  to  the  growing  world  ;  but  for  some,  who 
could  never  learn  his  language,  he  was  born 
too  late." 

It  is  because  Mrs.  Fields  herself  was 
born  just  early  and  just  late  enough, 
and  through  circumstance  and  native 
endowment  came  into  the  closest  inti- 
macy and  sympathy  with  the  men  and 
women  whose  n^imes  shine  forth  most 
clearly  in  our  century's  record  of  letteis, 
that  her  book  has  an  uncommon  charm 
and  value. 

Even  if  James  T.  Fields  had  not  been 
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prccisciy  what  he  was  as  a  man,  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  large-minded  firm  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  and  as  editor  of 
l\\^  Atiaiitic  Monthly  aX.  a  time  when  the 
giants  in  American  literature  nearly  all 
lived  in  and  near  Boston,  would  have 
made  his  doors  a  familiar  entering- 
place  for  those  elect  ones  whose  thoughts 
and  talk  were  best  worth  hearing.  But 
Mr.  Fields  was  something  far  more 
than  publisher  and  editor.  He  had  a 
gift  for  friendship,  a  genetosity  of  mind 
and  heait,  and  a  sympathy  with  the 
things  of  the  intellect  and  spitit  which 
few  men  of  any  employment  possess, 
and  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
work  he  had  to  do  in  the  world.  To 
remove  the  name  of  Fields  from  the 
most  important  chapters  of  our  literary 
annals  would  be  to  give  up  the  one 
name  that  appears  on  nearly  every  page. 
Without  the  least  assumption  of  the 
dignity  of  a  pope  in  the  hierarchy  of  let- 
ters, he  was  in  the  truest  sense  the  serras 
servorum  of  that  divinity  which  rules  the 
brotherhood  of  the  pen. 


To  an  equal  share  in  this  life  of  ser- 
vice and  co-operation  Mrs.  Fields  came 
by  I  ight.  It  is  something  to  have  known 
the  men  and  women  who  filled  the  hours 
of  that  life  ;  it  is  much  more  to  have 
been  able  to  know  them,  to  have  had 
the  powers  of  understanding  and  pro- 
voking the  best  things  in  their  natures, 
and  to  have  held  their  friendship  long 
after  the  circumstances  which  gave  it 
biith  had  been  left  in  the  past. 

It  is  twenty-five  years  since  Mr. 
Fields,  in  his  familiar  Yesterdays  with 
Aut/i0rs,  opened  the  doors  of  his  library, 
and  talked  freely  of  the  portraits  on  the 
walls,  the  great  friends  who  had  come 
and  gone  across  the  threshold,  and  the 
intimacies  with  them  and  others  with 
whom  he  had  met  only  on  English  soil. 
These  same  doors  Mrs.  Fields  opens 
again  in  her  Authors  and  Friends.  Now 
we  are  permitted  to  go  in  and  out  with 
those  other  intimates  of  her  husband 
and  herself  who  have  outlived  hrm. 
The  reminiscences  are  drawn  from  the 
same   sources  as    those   to   which   Mr, 
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Fields  turned  frequently — letters  more 
or  less  directly  connected  with  books 
which  concerned  him  as  a  publisher  ;  and 
memorials,  written  and  unwritten,  of 
the  friendships  with  which  the  business 
of  books  came  inevitably  to  occupy  a 
secondary  relation. 

In  these  reminiscences  of  Longfel- 
low, Holmes,  Emerson,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, Mrs.  Fields  gives  evidence 
of  qualities  of  the  first  value,  though 
not  of  the  widest  distribution,  in  bio- 
graphical writing.  For  one  quality  let 
us  give  special  thanks.  She  does  not 
tell  the  reader  more  than  he  is  entitled 
to  know.  He  is  admitted  to  high  ac- 
quaintanceships, and  feels  that  double 
gratification  which  comes  of  being  well 
introduced — a  sense  that  the  new  ac- 
quaintance is  seen  at  his  best,  and  that 
one  is  leceived  without  a  suspicion  of 
coldness.  This  last  sensation  may  be 
termed  fanciful  in  a  mere  reader ;  but 
the  feeling  of  personal  contact  is  real 
enough  in  the  book  to  make  one  half 


wonder  whether  one' s  presence 
gives  any  such  pleasure  to  oth- 
ers as  to  one's  self.  Yet  inti- 
mate as  the  intercourse  is,  the 
reader  feels  again  and  again, 
without  being  told,  that  re- 
serves are  kept,  and  he  is  glad 
of  it.  There  are  biographies 
enough  and  to  spare  in  these 
days  of  ours  which  leave  one 
with  the  feeling  of  having  in- 
truded unwittingly  upon  scenes 
too  private  for  an  outside  eye. 
When  one  finds  one's  self  in 
such  a  room,  it  is  best  to  say 
without  hesitation,  "  1  beg 
your  pardon,  I  think  I  must 
be  going." 

With  the  exception  of  the 
shoi  t  concluding  paper  on 
Lady  Tennyson,  all  the  por- 
tions of  the  present  volume 
have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  magazines,  though  new 
material  has  frequently,  and 
with  great  advantage,  been 
added.  In  the  paper  on  Mrs. 
Stowe,  for  example,  there  is 
enough  that  did  not  appear  in 
the  Atlantic  last  summer  to 
make  the  article  practically  a 
new  production.  Separated, 
moreover,  as  the  successive 
magazine  papers  were  in  time 
and  place,  it  was  impossible  to 
note,  as  one  now  does,  how  they  vary 
in  atmosphere  and  treatment  with  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal.  The 
daily  livesof  Longfellow  and  Holmes  are 
more  clearly  reflected,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  any  Authors  who  were  Mrs. 
Fields's  Friends,  for  with  none  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  book  was  there  a  more  con- 
stant personal  intercourse.  Whittier,  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived,  walks  in  and  out 
with  some  frequency  ;  Emerson,  elusive 
and  shy,  with  less,  but  the  flashes  of  his 
talk  and  letters  brighten  many  pages, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  living  more  continuously  at  a 
distance  from  Boston,  is  seen  mainly  in 
her  visits  to  town,  but  most  vividly  in 
her  frank  and  spirited  letters  to  both  of 
her  friends  in  Charles  Sti  eet.  The  paper 
on  Mrs.  Thaxter  appears  elsewhere  as  an 
introduction  to  a  volume  of  her  letters, 
and,  lacking  letters  therefore  itself,  is 
a  harmonious  study  of  a  life  and  char- 
acter. So,  too,  the  accounts  of  Tenny- 
son and  his  wife,  with  whom  of  neces- 
sity the  personal  intercourse  was  more 
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broken  than  with  the  others,  are  studies 
of  personality. 

As  the  treatment  of  the  different 
themes  varies,  so,  to  a  striking  degree, 
does  the  atmosphere  of  personality  with 
which  each  separate  paper  is  instinct. 
The  simple,  loving  benignity  of  Longfel- 
low as  a  man  has  entered  into  Mrs. 
Fields's  picture  of  him.  From  the  ac- 
count of  Emerson  one  learns  to  appre- 
ciate keenly  the  truth  and  significance 
of  a  single  phrase — **  a  kind  of  squirrel- 
like shyness  and  swiftness" — that  is 
used  in  describing  his  reading  of  an 
essay.  Dr.  Holmes,  the  droll,  shrewd, 
true-hearted  little  man,  stands  out  ex- 
actly as  the  Autocrat  should  appear. 
The  Friend  Whittier  is  the  very  per- 
son his  poems  reveal.  **  He  felt  a  cer- 
tain brotherhood  with  Burns,"  says 
Mrs.  Fields,  '*  and  early  loved  his 
genius  ;  but  where  were  two  more  un- 
like?" Where  indeed?  Yet  where 
could  truer  words  for  Whittier  the  Ab- 
olitionist be  found  than  these  of  a 
younger  poet,  who  sings  of  Bums  : 

"  To  him  the  powers  that  formed  him  brave 
«  *  *  *  * 

A  mighty  gift  of  Hatred  gave — 

A  gift  above 
All  other  g^ifts  benefic.  save 

The  gift  of  Love. 

"  He  saw  'tis  meet  that  man  possess 
The  will  to  curse  as  well  as  bless, 
To  pity — and  be  pitiless  ; 

To  make  ana  mar. 
The  fierceness  that  from  tenderness 

Is  never  far." 

The  eager  strenuousness  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
the  abundant  life  of  Mrs.  Thaxter,  the 
serenity,  dark  and  fair,  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Tennyson  are  drawn  each  with  a 
faithfulness  no  less  convincing  than  that 
of  the  cursory  remark  that  has  been 
quoted  concerning  Whittier. 

One  could  cite  many  words  from  the 
book  to  show  the  means  bv  which  these 
various  ends  of  living  portraiture  are  at- 
tained ;  but  the  book  itself  is  the  place 
to  look  for  them.  Two  widely  separat- 
ed passages  well  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  two  such  differ- 
ent persons  as  Holmes  and  Whittier  re- 
veal their  habits  of  mind  under  almost 
similar  conditions.  At  different  times 
each  of  them  had  gone  to  the  house  on 
Charles  Street,  and  had  found  the  oc- 
cupants   away    from    home.     When    it 


happened  to  Dr.  Holmes,  this  charac- 
teristic letter,  reproduced  in  Mr.  Morse's 
Li/gy  from  Mrs.  Fields's  article  in  the 
Century^  was  promptly  written  : 

296  Beacon  Street, 
February  11,  1872. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Fields  :  On  Friday  evening 
last  I  white- era vated  myself,  took  a  carriage, 
and  found  myself  at  your  door  at  eight  of  the 
clock.  P.M. 

A  cautious  female  responded  to  my  ring  and 
opened  the  chained  portal  about  as  far  as  a 
clam  opens  his  shell  to  see  what  is  ^oing  on  in 
Cambndge  Street,  where  he  is  waiting  for  a 
customer. 

Her  first  glance  impres.sed  her  with  the  con- 
viction that  1  was  a  burglar.  The  mild  address 
with  which  I  accosted  her  removed  that  impres- 
sion, and  I  rose  in  the  moral  scale  to  the  com- 
paratively elevated  position  of  what  the  unfeel- 
mg  world  calls  a  "  sneak  thief." 

By  dint,  however,  of  soft  words  and  that  look 
of  ingenuous  simplicity  by  which  I  am  so  well 
known  to  you  and  all  my  friends,  I  coaxed  her 
into  the  belief  that  I  was  nothing  worse  than  a 
rejected  contributor,  an  autograph  collector,  an 
author  with  a  volume  of  poems  to  dispose  of.  or 
other  disagreeable  but  not  dangerous  charac- 
ter. 

She  unfastened  the  chain,  and  1  stood  before 
her. 

'*  I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told" 

me  how  you  and  Mrs.  F.  had  gone  to  New 
York,  and  how  she  knew  nothing  of  any  literary 
debauch  that  was  to  come  off  under  your  roof, 
but  would  go  and  call  another  unprotected  fe- 
male who  knew  the  past,  present,  and  future, 
and  could  tell  me  why  this  was  thus,  that  I  had 
been  lured  from  my  fireside  by  the  ig^is  fatuus 
of  a  deceptive  invitation. 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  afraid,  alone  in  the 
house  with  two  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  I  re- 
tired. 

On  reaching  home  I  read  my  note,  and  found 
it  was  Friday  the  16th,  not  the  9th,  I  was  invit- 
ed for.  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Fields,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
come  to  your  home  on  Friday  evening,  the  i6th 
of  February,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  meet  yourself 
and  Mrs.  Fields,  and  hear  Mr.  James  read  his 
paper  on  Emerson,  etc. 

Always  truly  yours, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

It  was  an  older  Whittier  who  came  to 
the  door,  during  one  of  his  last  visits  to 
Boston,  and  found  it  closed.  As  clear- 
ly as  the  joyous  Autocrat  spoke  from 
his  letter,  the  aged  poet  was  himself  in 
the  following  lines  : 

'*  I  stood  within  the  vestibule 

Whose  granite  steps  I  knew  so  well. 
While  through  the  empty  rooms  the  bell 
Responded  to  my  eager  pull. 
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Longfellow. 


"  I  listened  while  the  bell  onte  more 

Rang  through  the  void,  deserted  hall ; 

I  heard  no  voice  nor  light  footfall. 

And  turned  me  sadly  from  the  door. 

"  Though  fair  was  Autumn's  dreamy  day, 

And  fair  the  wood  paths  carpeted 

With  fallen  leaves  of  gold  and  red, 

I  missed  a  dearer  sight  than  they. 

"  I  missed  the  love-transfigured  face. 
The  glad,  sweet  smile  so  dear  to  me, 
The  clasp  of  greeting  warm  and  free. 
What  had  the  round  world  in  their  place  7 


"  O  friend,  whose  generous  love  has  made 
My  last  days  best,  my  good  intent 
Accept,  and  let  the  calll  meant 
Be  with  your  coming  doubly  paid." 

Largely  typical  as  these  verses  are  of 
one  phase  of  Whittier's  spirit,  they  rep- 
resent a  feeling  toward  the  dwelleis  in 
Mrs.  Fields's  house  which  could  not  help 
expressing  itself  in  each  separate  ac- 
count of  hei  friendships.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Fields 
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has  printed  should  show  something  of 
the  other  side  of  the  personal  relation, 
something  of  the  impression  she  had 
made  upon  her  mtimates.  Therefore 
one  finds  in  these  pages  the  constant 
revelation  of  kindnesses  little  and  large  ; 
of  a  gracious  hospitality — whether  in 
Boston  or  m  the  cottage  at  Manches- 
ter-bythe-Sea — whicli  Emerson  called 
**  plus-Arabian  ;"  of  the  comprehending 
sympathy  which  a  womanhood  deficient 
in  either  heart  or  head  is  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing. Mrs.  Fields  tells  freely  of  the 
pleasures  the  friendships  of  her  fireside 
have  given  her.  In  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward's 
Chapters  from  a  Life^  appearing  almost 
simultaneously  with  Mrs.  Fields's  book, 
it  is  good  to  read  a  few  words  in  which 
one  guest  at  her  house  may  be  supposed 
to  speak  the  thoughts  of  many  : 

**  Those  of  us  who  received  its  hospitality  re- 
call its  inspiration  among  the  treasures  of  our 
lives.  We  think  of  the  peaceful  library  into 
which  the  sunset  over  the  Charles  looked  deli- 
cately, while  the  '  best  things  '  of  thought  were 
given  and  taken  by  the  finest  and  strongest 
minds  of  the  day  in  a  kind  of  electric  interplay, 
which  makes  by  contrast  a  pale  affair  of  the 


word  conversation  as  we  are  apt  to  use  it.  We 
recall  the  quiet  guest-chamber,  apart  from  the 
noise  of  the  street,  and  lifted  tar  above  the 
river  ;  that  room,  opulent  and  subtle  with  the 
astral  shapes  of  past  occupants — Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Kingsley,  and  the  rest  of  their  high  order — and 
always  resounding  softly  to  the  fine  ear  with 
the  departed  tread  of  Hawthorne,  who  used  to 
pace  the  floor  on  sleepless  nights.  We  remera- 
Der  the  separation  from  j>mtriness  and  from 
superficial  adjustments  which  that  scholarly  and 
gentle  atmosphere  commanded. ' ' 

A  book  which  extends  this  atmosphere 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  walls  that  first 
enclosed  it  does  something  more  than 
to  gratif)'  a  curiosity,  however  worthy, 
about  the  lives  we  call  great.  It  takes 
us  for  a  time  into  a  company  of  higher 
spirits,  and  gives  to  all,  in  the  measure 
of  their  capability  for  receiving,  the  re- 
freshment which  comes  of  breathing  a 
clear,  pure  air  : 

*•  'Tis  human  fortune's  happiest  height  to  be 
A  spirit  melodious,  lucid,  poised  and  whole  ; 
Second  in  order  of  felicity 
I  hold  it,  to  have  walked  with  such  a  soul." 

M,  A.  DeWolfe  Howe, 


A  PSALM  OF  LOVE. 

Dreadful  and  lovely,  very  stern  and  kind. 

Came  a  vast  angel,  winnowing  down  the  wind  : 

A  raiment  as  of  lightnings  veiled  his  form  ; 

And  when  he  spoke,  his  whisper  drowned  the  storm. 

I  ciied,  and  fell  before  him  on  the  ground, 

**  Love,  Love  the  long-desired,  at  last  is  found  !** 

Then  swiftly  sped  to  clasp  his  awful  feet. 

Knowing  that  Love,  though  linked  with  Death,  were  sweet. 

But  he  laughed  loud  across  the  breathless  air, 

**  Fool,  draw  not  near  me  :  knowest  thou  not  Despair?'* 

Yet  unappalled  to  find  my  fate  I  came, 

— And  would  have  come  unshodden  over  flame. 

Wherefore  he,  smiling,  murmured  in  mine  ear, 
**  Learn,  thou  whose  love  of  Love  has  cast  out  fear, 
Love  is  Despair,  since  Love  began  to  be, 
But  Love's  new  name  awaits  eternity." 

Since  then  we  twain  across  the  lands  have  trod, 
As  o'er  the  Syrian  fields  men  walked  with  God  ; 
O  Love  eternal  !  sacred  still  Despair  ! 
Awful  and  gracious  !  most  austerely  fair. 


G,  A.  D 
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LIVING  CRITICS. 


XI. — William  Crary  Brownell. 


Within  a  few  years  a  new  and  note- 
worthy ciitic  has  quietly  arisen  in  Amer- 
ica whose  steadiness  of  grasp  and  breadth 
of  treatment,  whose  exquisite  tact  and 
insight  entitle  him  to  consideration  with 
the  greatest.  Less  sympathetic  and  ap- 
preciative than  Mr.  Gosse,  and  corre- 
spondingly more  sane  and  tolerantly  lib- 
eral ;  less  dogmatic  and  whimsical,  if 
less  ruddy,  than  Mr.  Lang  ;  less  opin- 
ionated and  broadlv  humorous  than  Mr. 
Birrell,  and  less  inclined  to  trust  to  the 
illuminative  power  of  epigrams  ;  less 
discursive  and  prosaic  than  Mr.  Saints- 
bury,  and,  unlike  him,  under  no  respon- 
sibility to  give  the  world  all  that  occurs 
to  one  ;  with  none  of  Mr.  Stedman's 
feverish  alertness  and  incessant  glit- 
ter ;  with  a  stylistic  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Henry  James  and  much  the  view- 
point of  Mr.  George  Moore,  to  whom 
(and  Hamerton  and  M.  Bourget)  he 
might  more  fittingly  be  compared,  Mr. 
Brownell  has  compassed  so  adequately 
the  subjects  he  has  attempted  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  high  rank 
and  unique  place  among  critics.  French 
Traits  (1889),  French  Ar/{iSg2),  and  JVew- 
port  (1896),  which  last  has  been  courte- 
ously but  inaccurately  characterised  as  a 
**  souffle  whipped  to  the  lightest  froth  by 
the  most  skilful  of  touches,'*  are  three 
volumes  in  comparative  criticism  which 
have  in  them  the  resourcefulness  and 
promise  of  great  achievement.  Each  is 
so  clearly  a  masterful  accomplishment 
that  one  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Brownell's  tranquil  attention  will  in 
time  be  turned  to  literature  no  less  than 
art  and  manners. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  latter,  he  speaks 
from  the  literary  standpoint,  which,  in  his 
case,  is  disturbed  by  no  trace  of  dilet- 
tantism or  uncertainty  of  touch.  He 
possesses  the  candour  which  enables  him 
to  take  the  point  of  view  even  of  what  he 
disesteems,  and,  not  being  a  painter,  he 
is  not  continually  handicapped  by  the 
consciousness  that  **  he  would  have  done 
it  differently. ' '  The  same  independence, 
coupled  with  the  same  sympathy  and 
technical  thoroughness,  if  applied  to  the 
novel  or  the  drama,  would  very  nearly 
realise  the  acme  of  critical  judgment. 


The  qualities  of  Mr.  BrownelTs  writ- 
ing are  so  subdued,  so  refined,  that 
many,  I  think,  have  overlooked  their 
poise  and  force.  Perhaps  some  would 
deny  him  these  very  traits  because  they 
are  manifested  in  such  restraint  and  pro- 
portion. Those  who  are  en  rapport 
with  Mr,  Brownell  aie  charmed  inex- 
pressibly ;  many  who  cannot  withhold 
their  admiration  confess,  with  a  puzzled 
air,  that  "  they  cannot  read  him  long  at 
a  time  ;"  while  not  a  few  outspoken 
Americans,  who  perhaps  wish  to  see  a 
reflection  of  themselves  in  an  author, 
declare  that  he  is  always  beating  about 
the  bush,  and  uses  such  long  words,  and 
has  he  never  any  enthusiasm  ?  they  ask. 
These  first  impressions,  however  crude, 
are  worth  examining.  It  is  tiue  his 
manner  is  not  direct,  trenchant,  like 
Professor  Brander  Matthews's  or  Mr. 
Stedman's,  nor  is  it  simple  to  the  point 
of  banality  like  Mr.  Howells*s.  He 
habitually  expresses  finer  shades  of 
meaning  than  do  any  of  these  writers 
(if  they  will  paidon  my  urbanity)  ;  and 
his  style — no  one  would  deny  Mr.  Brow- 
nell style — suits  itself  to  the  silky  com- 
plexity of  his  thought.  To  one  who 
looks  beneath  the  suiface  there  is  dis- 
cernible a  logical  ground woik  which 
gives  it  strength  and  fibre. 

Nor  is  he  often,  as  in  his  characterisa- 
tion of  Rodin  and  in  his  '*  sensuous 
beatitude"  in  the  stern-sheets  of  a  cat- 
boat  in  Newport  harbor,  unqualifiedly 
enthusiastic.  But  that  he  is  **  cold"  or 
lacks  feeling,  I  deny.  The  one  note  of 
his  writings  is  "  feeling,"  in  the  French 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  never  pro- 
nounced, or  effusive,  or  obtrusive.  Many 
*' frank,"  "outspoken"  people  would 
fail,  perhaps,  to  detect  it.  His  manner  is 
marmoresque  rather  than  pictorial.  His 
sentimental  appeal,  like  Millet's,  is  sub- 
ordinate, and  the  fact  of  its  subordina- 
tion gives  it  potency.  He  is  too  genu- 
inely sincere  in  his  realism — if  one  may 
use  two  overstrained  words — to  please 
always  the  "  average  reader,"  who,  as 
Turgenieff  said,  "  must  have  generali- 
sations, conclusions,  incorrect,  if  you 
like,  but  still  conclusions  !  A  perfectly 
sincere  man  never  pleases  him."     Mr. 
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Brownell  is  tentative  when  he  is  not 
sure.  He  shrinks  from  giving  the  epi- 
thets which  first  suggest  themselves, 
leaving  others,  for  example,  to  exclaim 
of  Rodin,  "  majestic,  Miltonic,  grandi- 
ose." One  conies  to  trust  a  poise  and 
restraint  so  unembarrassed.  Even  his 
wit  and  sarcasm,  so  lightly  and  deli- 
cately pervasive,  are  tempered  by  a  gen- 
tleness— a  gentiemanliness — that  makes 
them,  to  me,  the  quintessence  of  hu- 
mour. He  never  "  clears  the  air,"  like 
Tom  Jones,  with  a  laugh,  but  he  pro- 
duces smiles  which  are  beyond  repent- 
ance. 

If  one  cannot  read  Mr.  Brownell  long 
at  a  sitting — waiving  the  indubitable  fact 
that  criticism  does  not  usurp  the  place 
of  fiction— it  is  just  to  inquire  if  there 
be  any  tinge  of  sameness  in  his  literary 
manner.  1  should  find  the  difficulty, 
if  anywhere,  in  his  reluctantly  abstract 
method  and  in  certain  peculiarities  of 
diction.  Being  a  sculptor  lather  than 
painter  in  words,  his  mathematical  bal- 
ance of  parts  and  excessive  whiteness  of 
light  produce  a  certain  monotony.  That 
he  is  devoid  of  colour  is  not  strictly  true. 
But  his  colour  does  not  catch  the  eye. 
To  read  him  long  is  like  gazing  into  a 
crystal ;  the  lights  are  prismatic  and  un- 
expected, and  one  thinks  rather  of  the 
excessive  clarity  of  the  crystal  than  of 
its  rainbow  hues.  Then,  too,  his  pre- 
cise, ever-glinting  speech  flows  on,  as 
Lowell  said  of  Pope's  couplets,  with  an 
ease  and  immaculateness  that  are  weari- 


.ght  : 

oo  enigmatical  to  be 
rimittal.  "  The  mun- 
:e"  {of  Newport)  he 
ensely  by  being  relat- 
is  to  ocular 
of    natural 


somely  perfect. 
a  trifle  elusive, 
transparently  cc 
dane  extiavagai 
says,  "  gains  im 
ed,  seemingly  at  least 
setting,  to  a  backgn 
beauty  and  grave  decorum."  "  The 
jail  on  Marlborough  Street  is  absolutely 
delightful  and  characteristically  domes- 
tic ;  there  is  a  legend  of  its  one  piisoner 
once  complaining  because  there  was  no 
lock  on  her  door."  Again,  rather  than 
a  measured  march  through  the  subject, 
his  progress  is  sometimes  a  corkscrew 
St.  Gothard  tunnelling  of  it,  as  in  the 
admirable  chapter  on  "  Morality"  in 
French  Traits.  He  is  impeisional  to  the 
end,  and  persistently  refrains  from  col- 
loquialism. He  uses— humorously  rather 
than  deprecatingly,  we  should  say — quo- 
tation marks  to  set  off  the  homely  idioms 
of  our    every-day  speech.     One   is   re- 


freshed beyond  bounds  to  read  of  M. 
Rodin  :  "  The  grandiose  does  not  run 
away  with  him,"  One  rather  wishes  he 
had  said  "  other  boats"  for  "  exlranei- 
ties,"  in  Newport  harbor  ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  wit.  His  highly  Latinised 
diction  naturally  includes  many  words 
ending  in  "  ily"  and  "  ation" — "  sys- 
tematisation,"  "  fantasticality,"  "  mod- 
ernity," "  solidarity."  It  is  not  always 
euphonious,  as  in  "  imaginative  initia- 
tive," "contrives  a  trifling  incident," 
"  the  procession's  smartness."  This  is 
due  to  no  journalistic  deteimination  not 
to  be  Stevensonian  in  the  choice  of 
words,  nor  to  a  failure  to  appieciate 
verbal  music,  but  to  his  dignified  ab- 
sorption in  his  theme.  His  sentence 
structure,  considet  ing  the  subtlety  of 
the  thought,  is  wonderfully  flexible  and 
even.  One  is  tempted  to  inquire  where  is 
language  more  adequate  to  its  purpose. 
Personal  traits  inevitably  get  reflected 
in  one's  writing.  The  dominant  per- 
sonal note  in  Mr,  Biownell's  essays,  felt 
rather  than  anywhere  obtruded,  is  re- 
pose, the  repose  of  complete  self-iespect. 
There  is  a  singular  pertinence  in  his  own 
woids,  "  Culture  is  impossible  without 
cosmopolitanism,  but  self-respect  is  more 
indispensable  even  than  culture  ;"  and 
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when  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  "  the  loss 
of  self-respect  involved  in  the  bravado 
of  self-assertion,"  one  cannot  but  ex- 
claim :  '*  Tov  avdpa  bpCd.'*  His  has  been 
a  symmetrical  growth  productive  of  a 
sane  philosophy,  the  occasional  gleams 
of  which  unconsciously  lend  force  and 
sprightliness  to  his  opinions.  It  is  easy 
with  him  to  speak  in  afresh  and  remem- 
berable  way. 

**  An  artless  platitude/*  he  says,  **  is 
really  more  artificial  than  a  clever  para- 
dox ;  it  doesn't  even  cast  a  sidelight  on 
the  natural  material  with  which  it 
deals."  With  a  fine  urbanity  he  alludes 
to  **  a  few  contemporary  painters  and 
critics,  whose  specific  penetration  is 
sometimes  in  curious  contrast  with  their 
imperfect  catholicity."  When  he  asks 
the  question,  **What  do  we  mean  by 
style  ?"  he  answers  it  with  no  Arnold- 
like  academic  insistence.  How  grace- 
fully he  makes,  in  passing,  an  important 
distinction  :  *'  Everything  is  pictorial  ; 
every  series  of  objects  is  an  ensemble  ;  the 
vista  in  any  direction  [he  is  speaking  of 
the  Newport  landscape]  exceeds  the  in- 
terest of  the  purely  picturesque — the  pic- 
turesque with  its  crudity,  its  fortuitous- 
ness, its  animated  and  uneasy  helter- 
skelter."  When  he  feels  it,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  a  mysterious  truth  : 
"  A  picture  should  be  something  more 
than  even  pictorial.  To  be  permanently 
attaching  it  should  give  at  least  a  hint 
of  the  painter  *s  philosophy — his  point  of 
view,  his  attitude  toward  his  material. 
In  the  great  pictures  you  cannot  only 
discover  this  attitude,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  painter  toward  life  and  the  world 
in  general."  Quotations  from  French 
Traits  are  sure  to  lack  atmosphere.  How- 
ever, with  Mr.  Brownell's  permission, 
I  will  insert  two.  **  The  attraction 
France  has  for  Frenchmen,**  he  writes, 
**  is  something  of  which  we  can  form  no 
adequate  notion.  Everything  French 
suits  exactly  every  Frenchman.  Life  is 
a  larger  thing,  or,  at  any  rate,  people  in 
general  are  more  alive — not  nervously 
and  feverishly,  as  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
from  the  novels,  but  freely  and  expan- 
sively. .  .  ."  Again,  from  the  essay 
••  Morality"  :  **  We  may  say,  I  think, 
that  the  prayer  *  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion *  is  rarely  on  his  lips  or  in  his  heait. 
His  attitude  toward  temptation  is  not 
one  of  timorousness.  He  believes,  rather, 
with  La  Bruyere,  that  *  everything  is 
temptation  to  him  who  fears  temptation. ' 
He   does   not    seek    to   fortify   himself 


against  it  by  acquiring  the  habit  of  self- 
denial.  He  does  not  contemplate  the 
notion  of  yielding  in  spite  of  himself,  of 
being  assailed  by  the  tempter  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  of  the  necessity  of  al- 
ways having  one's  armour  on.  Neither 
does  he  comprehend  the  relaxation  and 
relief  all  of  us  know  so  well  of  those  mo- 
ments during  which  we  put  this  armour 
off  for  the  nonce,  when  we  are  sure 
temptation  cannot  assail  us  ;  nor  our 
occasional  excesses  when  we  find  our- 
selves in  error  as  to  this  security.  Dis- 
cipline in  this  direction  he  does  not  prac- 
tise. He  substitutes  philosophy  for  it. 
His  philosophy  may  now  and  then  be 
stoic,  but  it  is  not  ascetic.  He  does  not 
strive  to  obey  his  higher  and  control  his 
lower  nature.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to 
have  no  higher  nature — and  no  lower  ; 
to  have,  morally  speaking,  a  nature  that 
is  simple  and  single."  Those  who 
would  wilfully  misinterpret  the  whole 
trend  and  nature  of  Mr.  Brownell's  work 
in  comparative  criticism,  as  some  have 
that  of  Mr.  James,  might  invite  them- 
selves to  a  perusal  of  the  final  paper, 
**  New  York  After  Paris,"  where  the  au- 
thor, as  elsewhere,  betrays  a  sturdy  be- 
lief in  democratic  institutions,  and  ex- 
plicitly expresses  his  sensibility  to  "  the 
prodigious  amount  of  right  feeling  mani- 
fested in  a  hundred  ways*'  throughout 
our  country. 

The  "  prismatic  turn  of  what  is  real 
and  actual  into  a  position  wherein  it 
catches  glints  of  the  imagination"  (to 
turn  homeward  another  chance  phras- 
ing) is  a  function  of  art  which  did  not 
come  to  Mr.  Brownell  from  heaven  or 
all  at  once,  we  shrewdly  suspect.  His 
fine  sense  of  proportion  bespeaks  a 
rigorous  academic  training.  To  seven 
years  of  metropolitan  journalism  and 
his  subsequent  editorial  connection  with 
a  weekly  paper  may  be  traced  his  quick 
observation  and  facility  of  expression. 
From  what  font  he  drank  during  this 
period  he  doubtless  could  tell — with 
Ciceronian  accountability.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  gained  an  intimate  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  all  that  is 
best  in  French  life  and  art.  Thence  his 
intelligence  and  style  received  their 
unique  and  inimitable  French  finish, 
whereof  young  men  rave  and  old  men 
should  dream.  He  has  been  the  ar- 
chitect of  his  own  fortunes,  and  leaves 
on  the  reader  the  impress  of  a  gentle, 
self-respecting  nature. 

George  Merriam  Hyde. 
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THE  BOOKS  YOU  USED  TO  READ. 

What  were  the  books  that  you  used  to  read  ? 

Which  were  the  first  you  knew  ? 
Whose  was  the  page  with  its  wondrous  seed, 

Seed  of  the  will  to  do  ? 
Who  wrote  the  words  that  in  printer's  ink 
Stared  from  the  pages  to  make  you  think  ? 

Have  you  the  books  that  you  used  to  thumb  ? 

Wonderful  storehouses  then, 
Filled  with  such  treasures  as  never  will  come 

Back  to  your  eyes  again  ; 
For  the  eyes  which  the  dear  old  volumes  knew 
Were  as  fresh  as  a  flower  that  is  sprent  with  dew. 

Tell  me  the  books  that  you  used  to  know 

Back  in  the  dear  old  home, 
Sheltered  by  trees  that  were  bending  low 

And  by  the  vines  that  clomb, 
Making,  perhaps,  a  secluded  nook 
Just  for  you  and  your  favourite  book. 

What  if  their  linen  be  soiled  to-day  ? 

What  if  their  coats  be  torn  ? 
Friends  are  still  friends  if  the  hair  be  grey 

Or  if  the  clothes  be  worn  ; 
And  they  will  ever  seem  staunch  and  true — 
These,  the  friends  that  in  youth  you  knew. 

Do  you  not  know  what  they  told  you  then, 

Even  the  page  and  line  ? 
Could  you  not  turn  to  it  now,  as  when 

You  were  a  child  of  nine  ? 
And  in  your  eyes  would  the  words  not  glow 
Just  as  they  did  in  the  long  ago  ? 

Dear  were  these  friends  when  such  were  few  ; 

Dear  are  they  still,  I  know  ; 
Tomes  that  are  stately  and  rich  and  new 

Laugh  at  the  long  ago. 
But  into  your  favour  shall  never  come 
As  did  the  books  that  you  used  to  thumb. 


Osman  C.  Hooper^ 


.  among  army 
surgeons  ;  "  yes,  the  su- 
pernatural is  everywhere  ;  it  surrounds 
us  and  hems  us  in  and  permeates  us. 
If  science  pursues  it,  it  takes  flight 
and  cannot  be  grasped.  Our  intellect 
resembles  those  ancestors  of  ours  who 
cleared  a  few  acres  of  forest :  when- 
ever they  approached  the  limits  of  their 
clearing  they  heard  low  growls  and  saw 
gleaming  eyes  everywhere  circling  them 
about.  I  myself  have  had  the  sensation 
of  having  approached  the  limits  of  the 
unknown  several  times  in  my  life,  and 
on  one  occasion  in  particular." 

A  young  lady  ptesent  interrupted 
him  : 

"  Doctor,  you  are  evidently  dying  to 
tell  us  a  story.     Come  now,  begin  !" 

The  doctor  bowed. 

"  No,  I  am  not  in  the  least  anxious, 
I  assure  you.  I  tell  this  story  as  seldom 
as  possible,  for  it  disturbs  those  who 
hear  it,  and  it  disturbs  me  also.  How- 
ever, if  you  wish  it,  here  it  is  : 

"  In    1863    I   was  a   young   physician 


stationed  at  Orleans.  In  that 
patrician  city,  full  of  aiisH>- 
cratic  old  residences,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  bachelor  apait- 
ments  ;  and  as  I  like  both 
plenty  of  air  and  plenty  of 
room,  I  took  up  my  lodging  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  large  building  situated 
just  outside  the  city,  near  Saint-Eu- 
verte.  It  had  been  oiiginally  con- 
structed to  serve  as  the  warehouse  and 
also  as  the  dwelling  of  a  manufacturer 
of  rugs.  In  course  of  time  the  manu- 
facturer had  failed,  and  this  big  bar- 
rack that  lie  had  built,  falling  out  of 
repair  through  lack  of  tenants,  had  been 
sold  for  a  song  with  all  its  furnishings. 
The  purchaser  hoped  to  make  a  future 
profit  out  of  his  purchase,  for  the  city 
was  growing  in  that  diiection  ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  the  house  is  included  within 
the  city  limits.  When  1  took  up  my 
quarters  there,  however,  the  mansion 
stood  alone  on  the  verge  of  the  open 
country,  at  the  end  of  a  straggling  street 
on  which  a  few  stray  houses  produced 
at  dusk  the  impression  of  a  jaw  from 
which  most  of  the  teeth  have  fallen  out, 
"  I  leased  one  half  of  the  first  floor, 
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an  apartment  of  four  rooms.  For  my 
bedroom  and  my  study  I  took  the  two 
that  fronted  on  the  street ;  in  the  third 
room  I  set  up  some  shelves  for  my  ward- 
robe, and  the  other  room  I  left  empty. 
This  made  a  very  comfortable  lodging 
for  me,  and  I  had,  for  a  sort  of  prome- 
nade, a  broad  balcony  that  ran  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  building,  or  rather 
one  half  of  the  balcony,  since  it  was 
divided  into  two  parts  (please  note  this 
carefully)  by  a  fan  of  ironwork,  over 
which,  however,  one  could  (easily  climb. 

**  I  had  been  living  there  for  about 
two  months,  when  one  night  in  July,  on 
returning  to  my  rooms,  I  saw  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  a  light  shining 
through  the  windows  of  the  other  apart- 
ment on  the  same  floor,  which  I  had 
supposed  to  be  uninhabited.  The  effect 
of  this  light  was  extraordinary.  It  lit 
up  with  a  pale  yet  perfectly  distinct  re- 
flection parts  of  the  balcony,  the  street 
below,  and  a  bit  of  the  neighbouring 
fields. 

**  I  thought  to  myself,  *  Aha  !  I  have 
a  neighbour  !  * 

**  The  idea  indeed  was  not  altogether 
agreeable,  for  I  had  been  rather  proud 
of  my  exclusive  proprietorship.  On 
reaching  my  bedroom  I  passed  noise- 
lessly out  upon  the  balcony,  but  already 
the  light  had  been  extinguished.  So  I 
went  back  into  my  room,  and  sat  down 
to  read  for  an  hour  or  two.  From  time 
to  time  I  seemed  to  hear  about  me,  as 
though  within  the  walls,  light  foot- 
steps ;  but  after  finishing  my  book  I 
went  to  bed,  and  speedily  fell  asleep. 

**  About  midnight  I  suddenly  awoke 
with  a  curious  feeling  that  something 
was  standing  beside  me.  I  raised  my- 
self in  bed,  lit  a  candle,  and  this  is  what 
I  saw.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
an  immense  cat  gazing  upon  me  with 
phosphorescent  eyes,  and  with  its  back 
slightly  arched.  It  was  a  magnificent 
Angora,  with  long  fur  and  a  fluffy  tail, 
and  of  a  remarkable  colour — exactly 
like  that  of  the  yellow  silk  that  one  sees 
in  cocoons — so  that,  as  the  light  gleamed 
upon  its  coat,  the  animal  seemed  to  be 
made  of  gold. 

**  It  slowly  moved  toward  me  on  its 
velvety  paws,  softly  rubbing  its  sinuous 
body  against  my  legs.  I  leaned  over  to 
stroke  it,  and  it  permitted  my  caress, 
purring,  and  finally  leaping  upon  my 
knees.  I  noticed  then  that  it  was  a 
female  cat,  quite  young,  and  that  she 


seemed  disposed  to  permit  me  to  pet 
her  as  long  as  ever  I  would.  Finally, 
however,  I  put  her  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  tried  to  induce  her  to  leave  the 
room  ;  but  she  leaped  away  from  me 
and  hid  herself  somewhere  among  the 
furniture,  though  as  soon  as  I  had  blown 
out  my  candle,  she  jumped  upon  my 
bed.  Being  sleepy,  however,  I  didnt 
molest  her,  but  dropped  off  into  a  doze, 
and  the  next  morning  when  I  awoke  in 
broad  daylight  I  could  find  no  sign  of 
the  animal  at  all. 

**  Truly,  the  human  brain  is  a  very 
delicate  instrument,  and  one  that  is 
easily  thrown  out  of  gear.  Before  I 
proceed,  just  sum  up  for  yourselves  the 
facts  that  I  have  mentioned  :  a  light 
seen  and  presently  extinguished  in  an 
apartment  supposed  to  be  uninhabited  ; 
and  a  cat  of  a  remarkable  colour,  which 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  a  way  that 
was  slightly  mysterious.  Now  there 
isn't  anything  very  strange  about  that, 
is  there?  Very  well.  Imagine,  now, 
that  these  unimportant  facts  are  repeat- 
ed day  after  day  and  under  the  same 
conditions  throughout  a  whole  week, 
and  then,  believe  me,  they  become  of 
importance  enough  to  impress  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  is  living  all  alone,  and  to 
produce  in  him  a  slight  disquietude  such 
as  I  spoke  of  in  commencing  my  story, 
and  such  as  is  always  caused  when  one 
approaches  the  sphere  of  the  unknown. 
The  human  mind  is  so  formed  that  it  al- 
ways unconsciously  applies  the  princi- 
ple of  the  causa  sufficUns.  For  every 
series  of  facts  that  are  identical,  it  de- 
mands a  cause,  a  law  ;  and  a  vague  dis- 
may seizes  upon  it  when  it  is  unable  to 
guess  this  cause  and  to  trace  out  this 
law. 

"I  am  no  coward,  but  I  have  often 
studied  the  manifestation  of  fear  in 
others,  from  its  most  puerile  form  in 
children  up  to  its  most  tragic  phase  in 
madmen.  I  know  that  it  is  fed  and 
nourished  by  uncertainties,  although 
when  one  actually  sets  himself  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause,  this  fear  is  often  trans- 
formed into  simple  curiosity. 

**  I  made  up  my  mind,  therefore,  to 
ferret  out  the  truth.  I  questioned  my 
care-taker,  and  found  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  my  neighbours.  Every  morn- 
ing an  old  woman  came  to  look  after 
the  neighbouring  apartment  ;  my  care- 
taker had  tried  to  question  her,  but 
either  she  was  completely  deaf   or  else 
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she  was  unwilling  to  give  him  any  in- 
formation, for  she  had  refused  to  an- 
swer a  single  word.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
able  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  first 
thing  that  I  had  noted — that  is  to  say, 
the  sudden  extinction  of  the  light  at  the 
moment  when  1  entered  the  house.  I 
had  observed  that  the  windows  next  to 
mme  were  covered  only  by  long  lace 
curtains  ;  and  as  the  two  balconies  were 
connected,  my  neighbour,  whether  man 
or  woman,  had  no  doubt  a  wish  to  pre- 
vent any  indiscreet  inquisitiveness  on 
my  part,  and  therefore  had  always  put 
out  the  light  on  hearing  me  come  in. 
To  verify  this  supposition,  I  tried  a  very 
simple  experiment,  which  succeeded  per- 
fectly. I  had  a  cold  supper  brought  in 
one  day  about  noon  by  my  servant, 
and  that  evening  I  did  not  go  out. 
When  darkness  came  on,  I  took  my  sta- 
tion near  my  window.  Presently  I  saw 
the  balcony  shining  with  the  light  that 
streamed  through  the  windows  of  the 
neighbouring  apartment.  At  once  I 
slipped  quietly  out  upon  my  balcony, 
and  stepped  softly  over  the  ironwork 
that  separated  the  two  parts.  Although 
I  knew  that  I  was  exposing  myself  to  a 
positive  danger,  either  of  falling  and 
breaking  my  neck,  or  of  finding  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  man,  I  experienced 
no  perturbation.  Reaching  the  lighted 
window  without  having  made  the  slight- 
est noise,  I  found  it  partly  open  ;  its 
curtains,  which  for  me  were  quite  trans- 
parent since  I  was  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  window,  made  me  wholly  invisible 
to  any  one  who  should  look  toward  the 
window  from  the  interior  of  the  room. 

**  I  saw  a  vast  chamber  furnished 
quite  elegantly,  though  it  was  obviously 
out  of  repair,  and  lighted  by  a  lamp 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  At  the  end 
of  the  room  was  a  low  sofa,  upon  which 
was  reclining  a  woman  who  seemed  to 
me  to  be  both  young  and  pretty.  Her 
loosened  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders 
in  a  rain  of  gold.  She  was  looking  at 
herself  in  a  hand-mirror,  patting  her- 
self, passing  her  arms  over  her  lips,  and 
twisting  about  her  supple  body  with  a 
curiously  feline  grace.  Every  move- 
ment that  she  made  caused  her  long 
hair  to  ripple  in  glistening  undulations. 

*'  As  I  gazed  upon  her  I  confess  that 
I  felt  a  little  troubled,  especially  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  young  girl's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me — strange  eyes,  eyes 
of  a  phosphorescent  green  that  gleamed 


like  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  I  was  sure 
that  I  was  mvisible,  being  on  the  dark 
side  of  a  curtained  window.  That  was 
simple  enough,  yet  nevertheless  /  /eit 
that  I  was  seen.  The  girl,  \n  fact,  ut- 
tered a  cry,  and  then  turned  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  sofa-pillows. 

"  I  raised  the  window,  rushed  into 
the  room  toward  the  sofa,  and  leaned 
over  the  face  that  she  was  hiding.  As 
I  did  so,  being  really  very  remorseful, 
I  began  to  excuse  and  to  accuse  myself, 
calling  myself  all  sorts  of  names,  and 
begging  pardon  for  my  indiscretion.  I 
said  that  I  deserved  to  be  driven  from 
her  presence,  but  begged  not  to  be  sent 
away  without  at  least  a  word  of  pardon. 
For  a  long  time  I  pleaded  thus  without 
success,  but  at  last  she  slowly  turned, 
and  I  saw  that  the  fair  young  face  was 
stirred  with  just  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  a  smile.  When  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  me  she  murmured  something  of 
which  I  did  not  then  quite  get  the  mean- 
ing. 

*'  *  It   is  yoUy*   she   cried   out  ;    *  it  is 


you 


t* 


**  As  she  said  this,  and  as  I  looked  at 
her,  not  knowing  yet  exactly  what  to 
answer,  I  was  harassed  by  the  thought, 
Where  on  earth  have  I  already  seen  this 
face,  this  look,  this  very  gesture  ?  Lit- 
tle by  little,  however,  I  found  my 
tongue,  and  after  saying  a  few  more 
words  in  apology  for  my  unpardonable 
curiosity,  and  getting  brief  but  not 
offended  answers,  I  took  leave  of  her, 
and  retiring  through  the  window  by 
which  I  had  come,  went  back  to  my  own 
room.  Arriving  there,  I  sat  a  long  time 
by  the  window  in  the  darkness,  charmed 
by  the  face  that  I  had  seen,  and  yet 
singularly  disquieted.  This  woman  so 
beautiful,  so  amiable,  living  so  near  to 
me,  who  said  to  me,  *  It  \% you^*  exactly 
as  though  she  had  already  known  me, 
who  spoke  so  little,  who  answered  all 
my  questions  with  evasion,  excited  in 
me  a  feeling  of  fear.  She  had,  indeed, 
told  me  her  name — Linda — and  that 
was  all.  I  tried  in  vain  to  drive  away 
the  remembrance  of  her  greenish  eyes 
which  in  the  darkness  seemed  still  to 
gleam  upon  me,  and  of  those  glints 
which,  like  electric  sparks,  shone  in  her 
long  hair  whenever  she  stroked  it  with 
her  hand.  Finally,  however,  I  retired 
for  the  night  ;  but  scarcely  was  my  head 
upon  the  pillow  when  1  felt  some  mov- 
ing body  descend  upon  my  feet.     The 
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cat  had  appeared  again.  I  tried  to 
chase  her  away»  but  she  kept  returning 
again  and  again,  until  I  ended  by  re- 
signing myself  to  her  presence  ;  and, 
just  as  before,  I  went  to  sleep  with  this 
strange  companion  near  me.  Yet  my 
rest  was  this  time  a  troubled  one,  and 
broken  by  strange  and  fitful  dreams. 

**  Have  you  ever  experienced  the  sort 
of  mental  obsession  which  gradually 
causes  the  brain  to  be  mastered  by  some 
single  absurd  idea — an  idea  almost  in- 
sane, and  one  which  your  reason  and 
your  will  alike  repel,  but  which  never- 
theless gradually  blends  itself  with  your 
thought,  fastens  itself  upon  your  mind, 
and  grows  and  grows  ?  I  suffered  cruel- 
ly in  this  way  on  the  days  that  followed 
my  strange  adventure.  Nothing  new 
occurred,  but  in  the  evening,  going  out 
upon  the  balcony,  I  found  Linda  stand- 
ing upon  her  side  of  the  iron  fan.  Wc 
chatted  together  for  a  while  in  the  half- 
darkness,  and,  as  before,  I  returned  to 
my  room  to  find  that  in  a  few  moments 
the  golden  cat  appeared,  leaped  upon 
my  bed,  made  a  nest  for  herself  there, 
and  remained  until  the  morning.  I 
knew  now  to  whom  the  cat  belonged, 
for  Linda  had  answered  that  very  same 
evening,  on  my  speaking  of  it,  *  Oh,  yes, 
my  cat  ;  doesn't  she  look  exactly  as 
though  she  were  made  of  gold  ? '  As  1 
said,  nothing  new  had  occurred  ;  yet 
nevertheless  a  vague  sort  of  terror  began 
little  by  little  to  master  me  and  to  devel- 
op itself  in  my  mind,  at  first  merely  as  a 
bit  of  foolish  fancy,  and  then  as  a  haunt- 
ing belief  that  dominated  my  entire 
thought,  so  that  I  perpetually  seemed  to 
see  a  thing  which  it  was  in  reality  quite 
impossible  to  see.'* 

'*  Why,  it's  easy  enough  to  guess," 
interrupted  the  young  lady  who  had 
spoken  at  the  beginning  of  his  story. 
**  Linda  and  the  cat  were  the  same 
thing.'* 

Tribourdeaux  smiled. 

**  I  should  not  have  been  quite  so  posi- 
tive as  that,"  he  said,  **  even  then  ;  but 
I  cannot  deny  that  this  ridiculous  fancy 
haunted  me  for  many  hours  when  1  was 
endeavouring  to  snatch  a  little  sleep 
amid  the  insomnia  that  a  too  active 
brain  produced.  Yes,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  these  two  beings  with  green- 
ish eyes,  sinuous  movements,  golden 
hair,  and  mysterious  ways,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  blended  into  one,  and  to  be  mere- 
ly the  double  manifestation  of  a  single 


entity.  As  I  said,  I  saw  Linda  again  and 
again,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
come  upon  her  unexpectedly,  I  never 
was  able  to  see  them  both  at  the  same 
time.  I  tried  to  reason  with  myself,  to 
convince  myself  that  there  was  nothing 
really  inexplicable  in  all  of  this,  and  I 
ridiculed  myself  for  being  afraid  both 
of  a  woman  and  of  a  harmless  cat.  In 
truth,  at  the  end  of  all  my  reasoning, 
1  found  that  I  .was  not  so  much  afraid 
of  the  animal  alone  or  of  the  woman 
alone,  but  rather  of  a  sort  of  duality 
which  existed  in  my  fancy  and  inspired 
me  with  a  fear  of  something  that  was 
incorporeal — fear  of  a  manifestation  of 
my  own  spirit;  fear  of  a  vague  thought, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  very  worst  of  fears. 

**  I  began  to  be  mentally  disturbed. 
After  long  evenings  spent  in  confidential 
and  very  unconventional  chats  with 
Linda,  in  which  little  by  little  my  feel- 
ings took  on  the  colour  of  love,  I  passed 
long  days  of  secret  torment,  such  as  in- 
cipient maniacs  must  experience.  Grad- 
ually a  resolve  began  to  grow  up  in  my 
mind,  a  desire  that  became  more  and 
more  importunate  in  demanding  a  solu- 
tion of  this  unceasing  and  tormenting 
doubt ;  and  the  more  I  cared  for  Linda, 
the  more  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  push  this  resolve  to  its  fulfilment. 
/  ikcided  to  kill  the  cat, 

**  One  evening,  before  meeting  Linda 
on  the  balcony,  I  took  out  of  my  medi- 
cal cabinet  a  jar  of  glycerine  and  a  small 
bottle  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  together 
with  one  of  those  little  pencils  of  glass 
which  chemists  use  in  mixing  certain 
corrosive  substances.  That  evening  for 
the  first  time  Linda  allowed  me  to  caress 
her.  I  held  her  in  my  arms  and  passed 
my  hand  over  her  long  hair,  which 
snapped  and  crackled  under  my  touch 
in  a  succession  of  tiny  sparks.  As  soon 
as  I  regained  my  room  the  golden  cat, 
as  usual,  appeared  before  me.  I  called 
her  to  me  ;  she  rubbed  herself  against 
me  with  arched  back  and  extended  tail, 
purring  the  while  with  the  greatest  ami- 
ability. I  took  the  glass  pencil  in  my 
hand,  moistened  the  point  in  the  gly- 
cerine, and  held  it  out  to  the  animal, 
which  licked  it  with  her  long  red  tongue. 
I  did  this  three  or  four  times,  but  at  the 
fourth  time  I  dipped  the  pencil  in  the 
acid.  The  cat  unhesitatingly  touched 
it  with  her  tongue.  In  an  instant  she 
became  rigid,  and  a  moment  after,  a 
frightful  tetanic  convulsion  caused  her 
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to  leap  thrice  into  the  air,  and  then  to 
fall  upon  the  floor  with  a  dreadful  cry — 
a  cry  that  was  truly  human.  She  was 
dead  ! 

**  With  the  perspiration  starting  from 
my  forehead  and  with  trembling  hands 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  floor  beside  the 
body  that  was  not  yet  cold.  The  start- 
ing eyes  had  a  look  that  froze  me  with 
horror.  The  blackened  tongue  was 
thrust  out  between  the  teeth  ;  the  limbs 
exhibited  the  most  remarkable  contor- 
tions. I  mustered  all  my  courage  with 
a  violent  effort  of  will,  took  the  animal 
by  the  paws,  and  left  the  house.  Hur- 
rying down  the  silent  street,  I  proceeded 
to  the  quays  along  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  and  on  reaching  them,  threw  my 
burden  into  the  river.  Until  daylight  I 
roamed  around  the  city,  just  where  I 
know  not  ;  and  not  until  the  sky  began 
to  grow  pale  and  then  to  be  flushed  with 
light  did  I  at  last  have  the  courage  to 
return  home.  As  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
the  door,  I  shivered.  I  had  a  dread  of 
finding  there  still  living,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated tale  of  Poe,  the  animal  that  I  had 
so  lately  put  to  death.  But  no,  my 
room  was  empty.  I  fell  half-fainting 
upon  my  bed,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
slept,  with  a  perfect  sense  of  being  all 
alone,  a  sleep  like  that  of  a  beast  or  of 
an  assassin,  until  evening  came." 

Some  one  here  interrupted,  breaking 
in  upon  the  profound  silence  in  which 
we  had  been  listening. 

**  I  can  guess  the  end.     Linda  disap- 
peared at  the  same  time  as  the  cat.'* 
You    see    perfectly    well,"    replied 
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Tribourdeaux,  "  that  there  exists  be- 
tween the  facts  of  this  story  a  curious 
coincidence,  since  you  are  able  to  guess 
so  exactly  their  relation.  Yes,  Linda 
disappeared.  They  found  in  her  apart- 
ment her  dresses,  her  linen,  all  even  to 
the  night-robe  that  she  was  to  have 
worn  that  night,  but  there  was  nothing 
that  could  give  the  slightest  clue  to  her 
identity.  The  owner  of  the  house  had 
let  the  apartment  to  *  Mademoiselle 
Linda,  concert-singer.'  He  knew  noth- 
ing more.  I  was  summoned  before  the 
police  magistrate.  1  had  been  seen  on 
the  night  of  her  disappearance  roaming 
about  with  a  distracted  air  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  river.  Luckily  the  Judge 
knew  me  ;  luckily  also,  he  was  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  intelligence.  I  related  to 
him  privately  the  entire  story,  just  as  I 
have  been  telling  it  to  you.  He  dis- 
missed the  inquiry  ;  yet  I  may  say  that 
very  few  have  ever  had  so  narrow  an 
escape  as  mine  from  a  criminal  trial." 

For  several  moments  the  silence  of 
the  company  was  unbroken.  Finally  a 
gentleman,  wishing  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion, cried  out : 

**  Come  now,  doctor,  confess  that  this 
is  really  all  a  fiction  ;  that  you  merely 
want  to  prevent  these  ladies  from  get- 
ting any  sleep  to-night." 

Tribourdeaux  bowed  stiffly,  his  face 
unsmiling  and  a  little  pale. 

"  You  may  take  it  as  you  will,"  he 
said. 

Adapted  by  H,  T,  Peck  from  the  French  of 

Marcel  PrSvost. 


PROSE   POEMS. 


L 

The  Face  in  the  Mirror. 

In  the  fog  the  lights  of  the  streets 
were  as  drowning  stars,  and  the  woman 
often  lost  her  way.  When  they  passed 
into  the  white  flare  before  the  ivz// win- 
dows the  few  people  lingered  a  mo- 
ment reassured,  but  when  they  walked 
through  the  uncertain  darkness  again 
they  hurried  by  the  other  shadows  sus- 
piciously. Before  a  tall,  still  house  the 
woman  stopped,  and  at  her  ring  the 
door  opened  with  a  snap  and  closed  be- 
hind her  noisily.     Then  she  crept  up  a 


dark  flight  of  stairs,  and  another,  and 
another  till  the  topmost  landing  was 
reached  and  light  flecked  the  chinks  of 
the  door  opposite.  Her  key  opened  it 
without  noise,  and  beyond  she  drew 
aside  a  curtain.  The  room  was  all  dull 
silver  and  pale  green.  Cupids  threw 
each  other  eternal  kisses  from  its  cor- 
ners, and  at  either  end  of  the  mantel  a 
Sevres  shepherdess  and  Marquis  smiled 
unceasinlgy.  A  man  and  woman  stand- 
ing before  the  mirror  and  stretching 
their  hands  to  a  flaming  fire  smiled  too, 
till  the  man  looked  up  and  saw  in  the 
mirror  a  face  as  white  as  the  fog,  and 
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eyes  like  two  great  blue  lamps  with  flick- 
ering lights.  For  an  immortal  moment 
the  mute  face  spoke  and  was  answered, 
then  the  figure  in  the  doorway  vanished. 
And  the  man  bent  down  to  her  who  had 
stepped  nearer  the  fire,  unconscious. 

But  when  later  he  looked  up  again 
into  the  mirror,  and  later  still,  the  lamp- 
like eyes  had  remained,  while  the  wom- 
an in  the  street  was  lost  in  the  shroud- 
ing fog. 

II. 
A  Perfume. 

The  car  was  filled  with  a  dusty,  giddy 
heat,  the  floor  crackled,  and  a  curtain 
of  smoke  fell  across  the  door.  Gusts 
blew  the  cinders  through  any  open  win- 
dow. Every  place  was  crowded  but  the 
one  beside  me.  And  we  rushed  on,  the 
people  too  feverish  and  intent  to  speak. 

Another  passenger  entered  at  a  way- 
side station.  I  heard  a  stiff  silk  rustle 
behind  me,  and  could  feel  a  scrutinis- 
ing pause,  then  a  quick  movement 
forward,  though  there  was  no  rival 
for  the  empty  place.  Nodding  reluctant 
assent,  I  did  not  turn  my  head,  but  read 
on,  now  crowded  with  the  rest. 

A  space  of  rumbling,  whizzing,  shak- 
ing, and  a  perfume  came  toward  me. 


The  woman  seemed  to  sit  stifliy  erect. 
My  book  tumbled  at  her  feet.  Picking 
it  up,  I  saw  that  her  dress  was  of  old- 
time  flowered  silk,  patterned  with  lit- 
tle faded  roses  on  brown  with  bars  of 
black.  She  held  a  bunch  of  old-time 
flowers,  straight  out,  as  if  in  the  heat 
the  flowers  panted  for  breath.  I  leaned 
back,  shutting  my  eyes,  tired  of  my 
book.  I  thought  her  bonnet  might  be  of 
brown  straw  with  velvet  geraniums,  her 
face  of  crumpled  tea-roses  perhaps  .  .  . 

The  perfume  came  to  me  again,  caress- 
ingly, appealingly. 

The  train  sped  more  quickly  and 
more  quickly,  so  that  when  I  looked  out 
the  blurred  landscape  seemed  swimming 
under  water. 

And  another  sweet-smelling  wave,  like 
low-toned  voices  from  an  old-time  gar- 
den. 

Then  the  train  stopped,  and  the  fever- 
ish crowd  pushed  forward.  The  woman 
was  suddenly  hidden  when  I  turned  to 
go,  but  the  perfume  called  back  to  me, 
and  I  followed,  forgetful  of  everything, 
dreaming,  through  the  glare  of  the 
station  and  the  crowd,  till  the  per- 
fume faded  into  the  city  air,  was  lost, 
and  I  stopped  and  smiled  at  myself  pity- 
ingly. 

Liiy  Lewis  Rood. 


THE   HOUSE   OF   FORGIVENESS. 

Remembering  most  the  old,  eternal  days, 
I  cannot  curse  our  life — thy  life  and  mine  ; 
But  now,  perceiving  its  complex  design, 

I  go  on  my  intolerable  ways. 

And,  blaming  me  the  more,  give  thee  more  praise. 
— I  dared  to  think  that  such  a  love  as  thine 
Were  bounded  by  each  little  curve  and  line 

My  hand  might  limn  ! — by  my  blind  yeas  and  nays  ! 


And  now  I  say  not  where  thy  paths  shall  be. 
Or  who  shall  go  or  come  at  thy  least  call  ; 
Only  I  know  that  when  thy  footsteps  fall 

Across  the  silences  that  cover  me. 

Both  God  and  I  shall  deem  it  best  of  all 

Love  liveth  yet  on  earth  for  such  as  thee. 


Francis  Sherman, 
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SOME   NOTES   ON    POLITICAL   ORATORY. 


II. 


The  extent  to  wliich  false  estimates  of 
living  orators  gain  popular  acceptance 
through  newspaper  influence  can  be  very 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  Conkling.  Mr.  Conkling  was  a  fair 
speaker,  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
scores  of  others  who  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration were  heard  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress.  His  best  efforts  were  those 
of  the  earlier  part  of  his  senatorial  career, 
during  the  Reconstruction  Period  ;  but 
if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  files  of  the  Congressional  Record^ 
he  will  find  that,  while  Mr.  Conkling 
often  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  ability, 
and  sometimes  with  considerable  force 
and  point,  there  is  nothing  in  his 
speeches  to  mark  him  out  as  oratori- 
cally  preeminent  among  the  other  politi- 
cal leaders  of  that  day,  and  that  not  a 
few  of  his  contemporaries  easily  sur- 
passed him.  He  was,  for  instance, 
markedly  inferior  to  the  late  Matthew  H. 
Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  a  very  brilliant 
and  effective  debater,  though  by  the 
present  generation  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Nevertheless,  fiom  the  beginning  of 
President  Grant's  first  administration, 
in  1869,  down  to  the  time  of  his  own 
death,  in  1888,  Mr.  Conkling  was  singled 
out  by  the  newspaper-press  for  the  most 
extravagant  laudation  as  being  one  of 
the  most  impressive,  stirring,  and  con- 
vincing orators  of  the  day.  Even  now 
it  is  a  sort  of  tradition  in  newspaper 
offices  and,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  Americans, 
that  Mr.  Conkling's  name  is  always  to 
be  mentioned  in  enumerating  our  great 
masters  of  political  eloquence.  Mr. 
Conkling's  oratorical  reputation,  in 
fact,  is  mainly  the  artificial  creation  of 
a  prolonged  and  elaborate  newspaper 
••boom." 

Now,  the  original  inventors  of  this 
myth  were  undoubtedly  sincere  believ- 
ers in  it  ;  and  those  who  afterward  ac- 
cepted it  did  so  largely  as  a  matter  of 
faith  in  an  established  tradition.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  thing  is  a  twofold  ex- 
planation. The  first  reason  is  found  in 
Mr.  Conkling's  personality  ;  the  second 
in  the  influence  that  he  was  able  to  exert 
through  certain  fortunate  political  con- 


nections. Mr.  Conkling,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  a  man  of  rather  sti  iking 
presence,  powerful  in  build,  and  one 
who  always  sought  to  make  the  most  of 
his  own  physical  advantages.  He  was, 
indeed,  excessively  vain,  dressing  in  a 
way  to  attract  attention,  continually  pos- 
ing for  the  admiration  of  the  galleries, 
and  doing  everything  with  an  air  that 
was  meant  to  be  impressive  and  that  did 
impress  a  good  many  inexperienced  per- 
sons who  were  unable  accurately  to  dis- 
tinguish between  swaggering  arrogance 
and  the  dignity  that  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  real  power.  Whenever  he  made 
a  formal  speech,  the  way  for  it  was  pre-* 
pared  as  carefully  as  when  a  dramatist 
works  up  a  situation  to  afford  an  effective 
entrance  for  the  leading  actor.  Mr.  Conk- 
ling's strut,  his  portentous  frown,  his 
dramatic  gestures,  and  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  famous  curl  were  all  studied 
out  by  him  as  minutely  as  his  Roman 
prototype,  Hortensius,  is  said  to  have 
studied  out  the  arrangement  of  the  folds 
in  his  forensic  toga.  Mr.  Blaine,  in 
fact,  in  the  very  celebrated  speech  that 
made  Conkling  his  implacable  enemy 
for  life,  found  in  this  display  of  per- 
sonal vanity  the  feather  that  winged  his 
sharpest  shaft.  This  speech,  whose 
studied  antitheses  prove  it  to  have  been 
no  impromptu  sally  but  a  carefully  pre- 
pared attack,  must  be  regarded  as  wholly 
unparliamentary,  and  in  view  of  the 
place  in  which  it  was  delivered,  as  lack- 
ing in  the  very  first  elements  of '  good 
taste  ;  while  throughout  its  whole  com- 
parison of  Mr.  Conkling  with  Henry 
Winter  Davis  it  extravagantly  over- 
rated Davis  and  was  in  reality  too  se- 
vere upon  Conkling  ;  yet  there  was  so 
large  an  element  of  truth  in  its  charac- 
terisation as  to  make  it  rankle  in  the 
latter's  memory  down  to  the  very  day 
of  his  death.  The  comparison  of  Mr. 
Conkling  to  a  turkey-cock  was  at  once 
caught  up  by  all  the  political  cartoon- 
ists, and  thereafter  the  strut  and  the 
pompous  pose  appeared  and  reappeared 
in  a  pictorial  form  as  ludicrous  as  it  was 
felicitous.  Mr.  Conkling's  theatric  self- 
assertion,  however,  though  repellent  to 
most  persons  of  refined  taste,  did  never- 
theless impose  upon  a  great  many  peo- 
ple,   inasmuch   as    the  world    at    large 
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generally  takes  a  man  at  his  own 
valuation  ;  and  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents in  particular  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  airs  and  graces.  They 
spoke  and  wrote  of  him  habitually  as 
**  Lord  Roscoe, '*  and  regarded  his  swag- 
ger as  superb.  The  power  which  at  this 
time  he  undoubtedly  wielded  may  be 
taken  as  affording  some  excuse  for  their 
delusion.  President  Grant,  who  was 
rather  famous  for  his  misjudgment  of 
men  in  civil  life,  gave  his  personal  and 
political  friendship  to  Mr.  Conkling, 
and  by  allowing  him  to  dictate  the  fed- 
eral appointments  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  enabled  him  to  play  for  many 
years  the  congenial  rSle  of  political 
dictator.  Thus  with  those  who  saw 
his  **  Olympian*'  bearing  apparently 
quite  justified  by  his  possession  of 
acquired  power,  there  grew  up  an  un- 
questioning belief  in  his  greatness,  and 
the  tradition  survived  the  wreck  of  his 
political  fortunes. 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Conkling  that  while 
in  Washington  he  had  made  himself  pro- 
ficient in  boxing,  and  that  he  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  getting  some  inexpe- 
rienced friend,  who  had  not  heard  of  his 
accomplishment,  to  put  on  the  gloves 
for  an  amicable  bout  with  him.  Then 
would  he  buffet  the  unfortunate  man 
most  unmercifully,  and  feel  an  exquisite 
joy  in  his  own  vast  superiority  as  he 
knocked  his  victim  about  the  room. 
This  was  a  very  characteristic  trait,  be- 
cause it  was  so  typical  of  a  bully's  na- 
ture. That  he  was,  in  fact,  a  bully  was 
made  perfectly  clear  in  many  of  the  most 
important  crises  of  his  public  life — a 
bully  in  his  attempts  to  browbeat  his 
way  to  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  and 
a  bully  in  his  conduct  when  he  encoun- 
tered a  firm  and  manly  opposition. 

The  way  in  which  he  took  Mr.  Blaine's 
oratorical  attack  upon  him  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  ;  for  it  is  the  very  first 
virtue  of  a  politician  to  accept  with 
good  nature  the  punishment  that  he  may 
receive  in  the  course  of  his  public  career, 
and  not  to  bear  malice  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  whereas  Mr.  Conkling  never  for- 
gave tliis  verbal  chastisement,  which  he 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  ability 
to  answer  at  the  time,  but  which  he  stored 
up  vindictively  in  his  memory  to  make 
of  it  an  excuse  for  many  exhibitions  of 
petty  spite  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
career. 

Another  lamentable  revelation  of  his 


real  nature  was  that  which  he  made  be- 
fore the  Rochester  Convention  in  1877, 
when,  on  certain  questions  of  party  pol- 
icy, he  came  into  conflict  with  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis,  the  gentlest, 
most  dignified,  and  most  courteous  of 
men,  and  made  a  personal  attack  upon 
him  which  went  completely  over  the  line 
that  separates  oratorical  invective  from 
ordinary  blackguardism.  Mr.  Conkling's 
biographer,  in  chronicling  this  unpleas- 
ant incident,  quotes  a  eulogy  upon  the 
speech  from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper 
which  regards  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  whole  annals  of  oratory,  and  com- 
pares Mr.  Conkling  with  Pitt,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan  ;  but  the  biographer  him-' 
self,  while  professing  to  reproduce  the 
speech  in  full,  expunges,  out  of  shame, 
some  of  its  phrases,  and  supplies  their 
place  with  asterisks. 

Again,  every  one  remembers  his  arro- 
gant attempt,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Garfield  administration,  to  impose  his 
will  upon  the  President  and  to  stretch 
the  senatorial  prerogative  until  it  should 
overshadow  and  in  part  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive.  Had  it  been 
only  the  amiable  Garfield  who  confront- 
ed him  in  this  attempt,  he  might  have 
succeeded  ;  but  here  again  behind  the 
President  stood  his  old  antagonist,  Mr. 
Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State — cool, 
watchful,  a  master  of  fence,  and  wielding 
a  weapon  whose  peifect  temper  made 
Conkling,  with  his  clumsy  bludgeon, 
appear  the  veriest  tyro.  Unable  to  carry 
his  point,  the  Senator,  like  a  sulky 
school-boy,  resigned  his  seat,  in  the  hope 
of  a  **  vindication"  at  the  hands  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  and  thereby 
played  into  the  hands  of  his  opponent, 
who  skilfully  blocked  the  **  vindica- 
tion," and  in  the  end  brought  about  Mr. 
Conkling's  political  downfall. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  revelations  uf 
himself,  the  tradition  of  his  greatness 
still  survived  ;  and  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  appeared  as  an  orator  proba- 
bly gave  the  myth  a  final  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  This  was  in 
the  campaign  of  1884,  when  Mr.  Blaine 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Conkling,  natuially 
enough,  when  one  considers  the  pre- 
vious relations  of  the  two  men,  longed 
for  Mr.  Blaine's  defeat  ;  yet  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  loyal  adherent  of  his 
party  to  make  at  least  one  speech  in  the 
campaign,  and   at    last    consented.     A 
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vast  audLnce  gathered  to  hear  him,  and 
he  discoursed  for  an  hour  or  more  in  an 
oration  in  which  he  did  not  once  men- 
tion the  name  of  his  party's  candidate. 
The  speech  was  read  by  him  from  manu- 
script in  a  most  perfunctory  manner  ;  it 
was  one  mass  of  political  platitudes;  and 
it  was  deadly  dull.  No  one,  in  fact,  with 
any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  could 
have  expected  it  to  be  otherwise.  But 
this  is  not  the  point.  The  next  morning 
the  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
burst  forth  in  a  chorus  of  laudation. 
It  was,  they  said,  in  a  phrase  that  had 
not  then  become  entirely  lidiculous, 
**  the  greatest  effort  of  his  life  ;**  and 
to  read  them  one  would  suppose  all 
previous  efforts  of  American  oratory  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  this  halting  bit 
of  unwilling  talk.  The  journals  of  his 
own  faction  praised  it  because  they 
wished  to  please  their  leader  ;  the 
Blaine  organs  of  course  exalted  it,  be- 
cause in  doing  so  they  enhanced  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Conkling*s  nominal  ac- 
cession to  their  cause  ;  and  ma;ny  of  the 
Democratic  newspapers,  even,  that  were 
giving  a  reluctant  support  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land described  it,  out  of  malice,  as  a 
stirring  and  statesmanlike  oration.  It 
was  in  reality  a  most  feeble  thing,  and 
Mr.  Conkling  doubtless  intended  that  it 
should  be  so  ;  yet,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  gave  the  final  touch  to  the 
tradition  of  his  oratorical  eminence,  and 
this  tradition  has  now  become  a  fixed 
belief  in  the  minds  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

\i  Mr.  Conkling  affords  a  good  in- 
stance of  an  orator  whose  reputation  has 
been  unduly  exalted  in  the  popular  mind. 
Senator  Hill,  of  New  York,  may  be 
taken  as  one  who,  on  the  whole,  has  had 
scant  justice  done  him.  This,  also,  is 
quite  easily  accounted  for.  A  good  deal 
of  prejudice  has  sprung  up  in  estimating 
his  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  from  the 
circumstance,  now  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  that  he  has  at  times 
delivered  addresses  that  were  not  wholly 
original  with  himself — to  put  it  plainly, 
that  he  has  sometimes  had  his  speeches 
written  for  him.  Accepting  this  asser- 
tion'as  a  fact,  some  explanation  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  in  reality  it  should  not 
seriously  affect  one's  judgment  of  such 
speeches  as  are  beyond  any  question  all 
his  own. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 


Mr.  Hill  is  by  no  means  singular  in 
availing  himself  of  another's  aid  in  get- 
ting up  some  of  his  formal  speeches. 
And  though  in  our  own  country  such  a 
thing  is  generally  held  to  be  rather  dis- 
creditable to  an  orator,  in  other  coun- 
tries it  is  accepted  as  a  very  ordinary  in- 
cident. Few  European  monarchs,  for 
example,  ever  make  a  speech  of  their 
own  composition,  but  impressively  pro- 
nounce the  words  that  are  carefully  pre- 
pared for  them  by  their  Ministers  of 
State  ;  nor  is  this  necessarily  due  to  any 
inability  on  their  part  to  give  a  fit  expres- 
sion to  their  own  ideas,  but  because,  hav- 
ing often  to  speak  in  places  and  on  sub- 
jects of  which  they  have  themselves  no 
minutely  accurate  knowledge,  they  make 
use  of  the  special  experience  of  other 
men,  lest  by  some  careless  phrase  or  in- 
discreet allusion  they  should  give  unin- 
tentional offence.  The  only  exception 
that  occurs  to  us  is  the  German  Kaiser, 
whose  utterances  are  absolutely  his  own, 
and  are,  from  an  oratorical  point  of 
view,  often  extremely  picturesque  and 
stirring.  Yet  this  very  exception  affords 
a  strong  justification  of  the  rule  adopted 
by  his  brother  sovereigns  ;  for  all  Eu- 
rope is  uneasy  whenever  it  is  known 
that  he  is  expected  to  make  a  speech, 
and  every  one  can  recall  a  dozen  in- 
stances when  the  over-frank  expressions 
of  the  harebrained  War  Lord  have  not 
only  given  grievous  offence  to  other  gov- 
ernments, but  have  excited  the  bitterest 
resentment  among  large  sections  of  his 
own  subjects. 

The  rule  holds  good,  also,  of  many 
personages  whose  position  is  less  politi- 
cal than  ornamental.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  instance,  a  hundred  times  a 
year  is  expected  to  preside  at  functions 
where  a  speech  from  him  is  necessary — 
now  at  the  meeting  of  a  charitable  soci- 
ety, now  at  the  opening  of  a  hospital,  now 
at  a  dinner  of  artists  or  literary  men  or 
scientists,  and  now  at  some  ceremonial 
more  closely  connected  with  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  the  State.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  speak  with  per- 
tinence and  accuracy  upon  so  many  sub- 
jects requiring  special  knowledge  and 
often  special  tact,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  upon  every  one  of  these  occasions 
his  innocuous  little  speech  is  carefully 
prepared  for  him  beforehand  by  some 
discreet  person  who  understands  the 
situation  and  is  able  to  infuse  into  the 
address  the  necessary  amount  of  techni- 
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cal  allusion  and  local  appropriateness. 
Every  one  in  England  fully  understands 
this,  though  the  newspapers  cherish  a 
decorous  fiction  by  occasional  bursts  of 
perfunctory  enthusiasm  over  the  Prince's 
gifts  as  a  versatile  and  tactful  speaker. 
In  private,  however,  no  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  adopt  this  superstition, 
and  the  present  writer  knows  of  one  in- 
dividual who  was  once  invited  to  pre- 
pare an  address  for  the  Prince  to  deliver 
before  a  gathering  of  archaeologists,  and 
who,  since  then,  pretty  nearly  always 
manages  to  bring  a  conversation  around 
to  the  point  where  he  can  inform  the  com- 
pany of  the  vast  honour  that  was  done 
him  in  asking  him  to  play  the  part  of 
oratorical  jackal  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
Nor  is  this  vicarious  eloquence  despised 
by  foreign  statesmen  generally.  When 
the  subject  on  which  they  have  to  speak 
is  one  in  which  they  are  personally  in- 
terested or  with  which  they  are  already 
especially  familiar,  they  trust  to  their 
own  resources  and  their  own  inspira- 
tion ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  depart- 
mental clerk  or  the  convenient  and  often 
very  able  private  secretary  gets  up  the 
facts,  and  provides  the  backbone  of  the 
speech,  and  frequently  also  much  of  its 
actual  flesh  and  blood  in  the  way  of 
argument  and  phrase  and  rhetorical  em- 
bellishment. It  is  likely,  too,  that,  as 
said  above,  our  own  statesmen  are  not 
in  reality  so  very  diffeient  from  iheir 
foreign  brethren.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  members  of  Congress 
once  showed  us  the  manuscript  of  an  ad- 
dress that  he  was  going  to  deliver  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  casually  re- 
marked : 

**  My  son-in-law  did  that,  and  a  very 
good  speech  it  is,  too.** 

The  writer  ventured  to  ask,  knowing 
him  very  well,  whether  all  his  political 
speeches  were  from  the  same  source. 

**  Oh,  no,*'  he  answered.  **  Only, 
you  see,  I  don*t  care  a  straw  myself 
about  the  tariff  question,  and  he  is  full 
of  it  ;  so  I  just  let  him  get  up  the 
speech.*' 

Consequently,  it  must  not  be  viewed 
as  a  serious  charge  against  Mr.  Hill  if 
he  has  followed  the  many  distinguished 
precedents  that  are  at  hand.  There  is  in 
his  case  a  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  various  orations  that  he  has 
from  time  to  time  delivered  ;  and  this 
line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  fixed  by  re- 
membering a  perfectly  obvious  truth  in 


connection  with  his  political  career. 
Mr.  Hiirs  early  training  and  his  long 
possession  of  party  leadership  in  the 
State  of  New  York  produced  a  very 
natural  effect  in  making  the  politics  of 
that  State  more  personally  interesting  to 
him  than  those  which  are  connected  with 
national  affaiis.  He  is  in  this  respect 
the  natural  successor  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
knowing  thoroughly  every  district  of 
the  State,  every  local  politician  of  im- 
portance, the  history  of  every  issue  and 
of  every  movement  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ;  and  he  can  gauge  to  a  dot  the 
motives  and  the  measures  of  enemy  and 
friend  alike.  This  sort  of  thing  has  by 
many  been  described  in  a  contemptuous 
but  rather  telling  phrase  as  **  peanut 
politics  ;'*  yet  those  who  use  the  term 
forget  that  New  York  State,  with  its  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  of  area,  its  six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  its  enormous 
wealth,  and  its  vast  commercial  inter- 
ests, is  a  political  entity  of  far  greater 
importance  than  many  of  the  minor  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms  ;  and  that  what  they 
sneer  at  in  Mr.  Hill  they  would  com- 
mend as  statesmanship  in  a  Dutch  or 
Danish  or  Norwegian  politician.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  by  comparison  with  the  im- 
mensity of  our  whole  great  national  do- 
main that  the  local  interests  of  New 
York  seem  relatively  unimportant. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Hill,  when  first  elected  to  the  Senate, 
went  very  reluctantly  to  Washington, 
and  only  as  a  pis  alUr  ;  that  for  a  long 
time  he  felt  politically  homesick  in  his 
new  and  untried  surroundings ;  and 
that,  as  was  entirely  natural,  he  could 
not  all  at  once  get  fully  into  touch  with 
the  men  and  the  measures  that  he  had 
hitherto,  like  the  rest  of  us,  looked  at 
only  from  a  distance.  Consequently, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  Senator 
Hill  to  speak  upon  questions  that  were 
still  to  him  comparatively  unfamiliar, 
he  felt  a  very  natural  mistrust  of  his 
own  ability  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that 
were  certain  to  be  dug  for  him  ;  and  if 
he  then  availed  himself  of  another's  aid 
we  need  not  blame  him  overmuch.  That 
which  does,  however,  call  for  censure  is 
the  wretched  choice  he  must  have  made 
of  a  collaborator  ;  for  the  first  set 
speech  pronounced  by  him  before  the 
Senate  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly  things 
that  the  records  of  Congressional  oratory 
can  show.  In  it  Mr.  Hill  was  so  ill-ad- 
vised as  to  attempt  a  humorous  rdie^  and 
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to  string  together  a  lot  of  wretched  puns 
upon  the  names  of  the  leading  New- 
York  newspapers — the  Sun^  the  World, 
the  Times,  the  Tribune,  and  so  foith — 
the  effect  of  which  was  painful  and  pa- 
thetic to  a  degree.  Even  the  opposition 
journals  passed  it  over  lightly,  so  melan- 
choly was  the  spectacle  that  the  Senator 
afforded  ;  and  they  gave  him  the  bene- 
fit of  the  charity  which  men  accord  to 
those  who  have  lately  died. 

Mr.  Hill  never  again  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  anything  so  unfortunate  as 
this  ;  yet  one  may,  in  general,  set  aside, 
when  considering  his  oratorical  ability, 
those  speeches  that  belong  to  the  period 
of  his  first  entrance  upon  the  field  of 
national  politics.  In  them  he  had  to  do 
with  themes  that  had  not  yet  begun  to 
interest  him,  and  in  discussing  these 
he  showed  the  intellectual  gaucherie  of 
one  who  is  ill  at  ease  amid  unusual  sur- 
roundings. - 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  are  many 
who  really  lay  much  stress  upon  Mr. 
Hiirs  ability  as  an  orator,  no  matter 
what  his  subject  ;  and  if  oratory  be  so 
defined  as  to  include  only  the  impas- 
sioned and  emotional  forms  of  public 
speaking,  then  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  be  said  in  his  behalf.  But  no  such  re- 
stricted definition  is  reasonable  ;  and 
with  a  broader  standard  of  judgment  it  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Hill  deserves  some  serious 
consideration  as  an  orator.  Whenever 
he  has  had  to  advocate  a  policy  which 
concerned  the  things  that  were  nearest 
to  his  own  heart,  or  to  defend  a  course  of 
action  taken  by  him  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own ,  State,  he  has  shown 
no  small  power  of  exposition  and  argu- 
ment and  persuasion.  When,  as  Gov- 
ernor, he  from  time  to  time  addressed 
great  audiences  on  State  affairs,  he  often 
rose  to  a  high  level.  The  theme  was  a 
congenial  one  ;  he  knew  it  thoroughly  ; 
and  his  audiences  were  gathered  not  to 
be  amazed  or  thrilled  or  startled,  but 
to  be  conviAced.  Under  such  conditions 
Mr.  Hiirs  efforts  were  models  of  earnest, 
lucid,  and  straightforward  speech,  and 
their  effect  in  gaining  him  a  popular 
support  was  undeniable.  A  life-long 
Republican,  who  is  also  a  gentleman  of 
great  cultivation  and  critical  ability, 
once  met  the  present  writer  soon  after 
attending  a  great  meeting  at  which  Gov- 
ernor Hill  had  spoken,  and  in  answer  to 
a  question  said  : 

**  He  seems  to  me  to  speak  with  very 


great  ability  and  force,  and  after  hear- 
ing him  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly sincere." 

Now,  as  political  sincerity  is  the  very 
last  virtue  with  which  Mr.  Hill's  ene- 
mies would  be  willing  to  credit  him,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  to  produce  an 
impression  such  as  this  upon  a  preju 
diced  opponent  is  evidence  of  genuine 
oratorical  power.  It  was,  however,  a 
great  tactical  mistake  when,  at  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  of  this  year,  Mr.  Hill 
was  put  forward  by  the  gold  men  as 
their  chief  orator.  Wholly  unimpas- 
sioned  at  all  times,  excitement  on  the 
part  of  those  about  him  seems  always 
to  make  him  colder  and  more  unbend- 
ing still,  and  on  this  occasion  his  man- 
ner was  one  of  absolute  frigidity.  The 
address  he  made  was  wholly  argumen- 
tative, a  pure  appeal  to  reason,  and  one 
which,  if  pronounced  before  a  deliber- 
ative body,  would  have  had  considerable 
weight.  But  in  these  days  a  national 
convention  is  no  longer  a  deliberative 
body.  With  the  galleries  packed  by  a 
yelling  mob,  and  the  floor  filled  by  a 
surging  mass  of  delegates  frantic  with 
excitement,  mere  argument  and  reason 
make  no  impression  ;  and  only  the  ora- 
tor who  can  appeal  to  sentiment  and 
passion  can  obtain  the  mastery,  and  rule 
by  the  power  of  words  that  burn  and 
blaze  their  way  to  the  mind  through  the 
path  of  the  emotions. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  warm- 
est friends  of  President  Cleveland  re- 
gard him  as  an  orator  ;  and  it  may  there- 
fore seem  a  waste  of  time  to  speak  of 
him  in  dealing  with  a  subject  such  as 
this.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
remote  from  eloquence  than  his  infre- 
quent political  addresses.  Couched  in 
polysyllabic  words  that  clumsily  clog 
themselves  into  sentences  of  more  than 
Johnsonian  ponderosity,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
ideas  when  given  in  a  public  speech  are 
nearly  always  found  to  be  distinctly 
platitudinous.  That  the  citizen  should 
always  cherish  virtue,  that  unbridled 
selfishness  and  greed  are  serious  dan- 
gers to  the  body  politic,  that  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  are  especially  desirous 
in  a  Republic — such  are  the  by  no  means 
startling  and  original  thoughts  that  ap- 
pear and  reappear  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
deliverances.  The  only  question  that 
arises  in  one's  mind  is  whether  this  enu- 
meration of  the  baldest  truisms  must  be 
accepted    as   the   best    thing   that    the 
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President  can  do  in  the  way  of  oratory, 
or  whether  this  style  has  been  deliber- 
ately selected  by  him  as  being  ultimately 
the  wisest  means  of  accomplishing  a 
distinct  and  definite  object.  It  has  been 
very  shrewdly  pointed  out  (we  think  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin)  that  for  a  statesman 
who  is  seeking  public  confidence  rather 
than  popular  admiration,  this  rather 
tame  and  unoriginal  vein  is  exceedingly 
judicious  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  such  an  hypothesis.  There  is 
nothing,  in  fact,  that  the  average  citi- 
zen so  much  distrusts  as  mere  brilliancy 
in  a  public  man.  He  is  not  brilliant 
himself,  and  he  has  a  vague  suspicion 
that  one  who  is  so  extremely  clever  may 
be  altpgether  too  clever  to  be  trusted. 
He  will  admire  him  immensely,  but  he 
will  be  always  just  the  least  bit  afraid 
of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  a  states- 
man who  is  prosaic  and  apparently  even 
a  little  dull,  and  who  will  roll  out  plenty 
of  good  sound  morality  in  a  comfortable 
jog-trot  way,  with  nothing  to  startle  or 
to  excite,  appeals  very  strongly  to  the 
representative  citizen.  It  reminds  him 
of  his  minister  (good  man  !),  who,  to  be 
sure,  puts  him  regularly  to  sleep,  but 
under  whose  ministrations  he  feels  that 
he  can  sleep  with  perfect  safety,  know- 
ing that  no  theological  fences  will  be 
broken  down  and  no  fine  old  dogmas 
shattered.  This  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  our  Presidents  have  nearly  always 
been  selected  because  they  were  **  safe*' 
men  rather  than  political  geniuses  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  shrewdness,  has 
framed  his  oratorical  style  with  this  very 
thought  in  mind. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  indications 
that  did  he  but  choose  he  might  give  ut- 
terance to  speeches  in  quite  a  different 
style.  Not  many  of  our  Presidentsjiave 
been  known  as  makers  of  epigrams  or 
as  forgers  of  phrases  ;  yet  of  these  few 
Mr.  Cleveland  ranks  next  to  President 
Lincoln  and  President  Grant.  Some  of 
the  sentences  and  verbal  combinations 
contained  in  his  letters  and  messages 
are  exceedingly  crisp  and  pointed  ;  and, 
in  fact,  they  long  ago  obtained  a  wide 
popular  currency.  Such  is  his  famous 
maxim,  **  Public  office  is  a  public  trust,** 
which  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Su/i,  declares  to 
be  not  original  with  Mr.  Cleveland  ; 
but  as  nothing  in  this  world  is  in  reality 
original,  this  criticism  need  not  be  taken 


very  seriously.  Every  one  recalls  the 
expressions  '*  innocuous  desuetude,*' 
**  offensive  partisanship,**  *' pernicious 
activity,'*  and  **  ghoulish  glee.'*  Per- 
haps we  should  also  include  **  the  com- 
munism of  capital,"  a  phrase  exploited 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1888, 
though  precisely  what  it  really  means 
must  remain  uncertain.  In  some  of  his 
State  papers,  also,  while  the  form  is  still 
Johnsonian,  there  may  be  found  a  point 
and  vivacity  not  visible  in  his  formal 
speeches.  Several  of  his  pension  vetoes, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
some  malingering  claimant's  case,  were 
very  neatly  put.  His  Venezuela  mes- 
sage, too,  was  a  bit  of  English  of  which 
any  one  might  be  proud  ;  and  one  of  the 
London  journals,  even  while  condemn- 
ing the  substance  of  it  with  great  sever- 
ity, felt  bound  to  speak  of  its  language 
as  marked  by  '*  stateliness  and  force.'* 
Finally,  in  several  of  his  non-political 
speeches,  when  he  perhaps  felt  less  re- 
straint in  saying  what  he  had  to  say, 
there  are  passages  which  abandon  alto- 
gether the  portentous  and  truistic  vein 
and  exhibit  quite  unusual  qualities. 
Such  passages  may  be  found  in  the 
speech  that  he  made  at  the  Harvard 
celebration  in  1886.  In  the  intensely 
academic  atmosphere  of  that  interesting 
occasion,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
scholars  and  men  whose  university  asso- 
ciations united  them  in  a  bond  of  intel- 
lectual brotherhood,  Mr.  Cleveland 
spoke  very  simply  and  naturally  of  his 
own  regret  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  had  given  him  no  Alma  Mater  ;  and 
in  what  he  said  there  was  a  certain  sug- 
gestion of  wistfulness,  conveyed  with 
great  dignity  and  good  taste,  that 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him. 
On  just  one  occasion  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  a  fund  of  quaint 
humour  and  a  gift  for  its  expression. 
This  was  in  1891,  at  a  local  celebration 
near  his  former  home  on  Cape  Cod,  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  put  aside  his  sesqui- 
pedalian manner  altogether  and  spoke 
just  as  a  neighbour  speaks  to  neigh- 
hours,  with  perfect  naturalness  and  ease, 
and  with  many  touches  of  quiet  fun  that 
one  may  look  for  in  vain  in  his  other 
public  utterances.  There  was  nothing 
the  least  forced  about  it  all,  and  it  re- 
vealed a  genial  side  to  his  character  that 
was  very  winning.  Altogether,  then, 
we  really  think  that  Mr.  Godkin 's  hy- 
pothesis (if  indeed  the  hypothesis  be  Mr. 
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Godkin*s)  is  very  plausible  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  may  actually  have  adopt- 
ed a  laboured  and  conventional  style  of 
oratory  from  a  desire  to  win  confidence 
rather  than  applause,  and  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  beset  the  possessor  of  a  too 
conspicuous  cleverness. 

If  this  was  really  his  serious  intention, 
he  was  perhaps  confirmed  in  it  through 
the  awful  example  afforded  by  Mr. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Mr.  Depew,  as 
every  one  knows,  possesses  a  rare  union 
of  sound  judgment,  vivid  imagination, 
and  lively  wit,  and  is  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  putting  things  to  the  multitude.  In 
the  early  seventies  it  looked  as  though 
he  intended  to  cultivate  this  gift  in  a 
serious  way  and  to  develop  a  style  in 
which  judgment  and  imagination  should 
be  the  chief  elements,  with  humour 
strictly  subordinated  to  the  other  more 
solid  qualities.  Had  he  done  so, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
exercised  a  very  marked  political  in- 
fluence. But  either  because  his  defeat 
in  New  York  State  in  1872  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  a  purely  political 
career,  or  because  the  temptation  to 
say  good  things  overpowered  his  discre- 
tion, he  presently  took  up  the  line  of 
after-dinner  speaking,  with  which  his 
name  is  now  so  generally  associated. 
His  after-dinner  speeches  are  among  the 
best  of  their  kind  ;  but  to  be  known 
first  of  all  as  an  after-dinner  speaker 
is  to  abandon  any  claim  upon  serious 
consideration.  Once  in  a  while  Mr. 
Depew  will  speak  at  length  and  with 
earnestness  upon  some  weighty  theme, 
and  will  speak  most  admirably,  but  his 
hearers  hardly  relish  such  an  innovation, 
and  persist  in  regarding  him  (we  use 
the  word  in  no  offensive  sense)  as  a  sort 
of  public  jester.  This  means  the  nega- 
tion of  any  real  influence  ;  for  no  oratory 
can  seriously  sway  the  mind  when  each 
person  present,  as  he  settles  himself 
down  comfortably  in  his  chair  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  orator,  displays  upon  his 
countenance  the  premonitory  flicker  of 
an  expectant  grin. 

Perhaps  the  best  contemporaneous 
example  of  self-restraint,  and  ease,  and 
perfect  taste  in  public  oratory  is  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  addresses  of  ex- 
President  Harrison.  As  a  speaker  he  is 
an  instance  of  the  curious  development 
that  seems  to  attend  the  Occupancy  of  the 
Presidential  office.  Before  his  election 
he  had  for  many  years  been  in  public 


life  and  had  spoken  much  ;  yet  no  one 
ever  regarded  him  as  having  any  espe- 
cial facility  as  an  orator.  In  fact,  while 
in  the  Senate  he  once  made  use  of  the 
expression  **  I  lift  up  a  prayer** — a  form 
of  locution  which  suggests  the  stereo- 
typed vocabulary  of  the  country  prayer- 
meeting  ;  and  the  Postoi  this  city  caught 
it  up  and  rang  the  changes  on  it  until 
the  only  thing  that  a  mention  of  Mr. 
Harrison  suggested  to  many  intelligent 
citizens  was  the  act  of  **  lifting  up  a 
prayer."  Nevertheless,  as  President  he 
never  made  a  flat  or  feeble  speech  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  surprised  the  whole 
country  by  the  finish  and  ease  of  all  his 
public  utterances.  Especially  notable 
were  the  brief  addresses  that  he  made 
during  his  Presidential  progress  acioss 
the  continent,  and  above  all  to  the  audi- 
ences that  met  him  in  the  Southern 
States.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by 
those  who  were  politically  his  opponents 
and  against  whom  he,  as  a  soldier,  had 
fought  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  speak  a  score  of 
times  under  conditions  such  as  these 
without  saying  anything  to  give  offence, 
or  else  descending  to  the  most  banal  con- 
ventionalities. Yet  Mr.  Harrison  never 
once  did  either,  but  rose  above  all  criti- 
cism in  a  series  of  little  speeches  that 
are  perfect  gems  in  their  way — graceful, 
winning,  suggestive,  and  tactful  to  a 
degree.  In  the  longer  addresses  that  he 
made  during  his  tenure  of  the  Presi- 
dency, the  same  qualities  are  always 
present.  One  recalls  especially  his 
speech  before  the  Peace  Congiess  at 
Washington,  which  was  an  oration 
marked  by  equal  dignity  and  urbanity, 
expressing  as  it  did  a  sympathetic  ap- 
proval of  the  aims  of  his  auditors  while 
holding  fast,  as  became  the  guardian  of 
the  national  honour,  the  view  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  swoid  is 
often  the  best  auxiliary  of  the  olive 
branch. 

Taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  re- 
cent American  history,  it  is  probable 
that  of  all  the  speakers  who  have  been 
heard  in  the  national  forum  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  most 
naturally  gifted  orator  was  General 
Garfield.  He  had,  indeed,  many  ad- 
vantages that  other  politicians  have  not 
often  shared.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
one  who,  as  Presidents  go,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  unusual  cultivation. 
This    attribute    need     not,    indeed,    be 
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pressed  too  hard  nor  made  too  much  of, 
for  it  had  its  obvious  limitations.  He 
received,  to  be  sure,  while  young,  a  col- 
lege training  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
anything  more  than  a  glimmering  of 
real  culture  could  have  been  imparted 
by  Williams  College  as  it  was  some  forty 
years  ago,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Garfield*s  own 
much  quoted  but  rather  absurd  saying 
about  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  pine  table. 
That  he  subsequently  exhibited  attain- 
ments that  are  rare  among  politicians  is 
quite  true  ;  yet  now  and  then  the  limita- 
tions already  mentioned  would  still  ap- 
pear and  bear  evidence  to  the  difficulty 
of  escaping  from  early  influences.  Mr. 
Garfield  had  been  at  one  time  and  for  a 
number  of  years  a  teacher,  and  in  pri- 
vate life  something  of  the  pedagogue 
kept  always  cropping  up  in  his  fondness 
for  advising  his  friends  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  read,  and  in  his  readiness  to 
correct  small  errors  of  pronunciation  and 
of  syntax.  This  trait  was  curiously 
illustrated  not  long  before  his  death  in 
an  occurrence  that,  when  one  considers 
the  occasion,  was  almost  grotesque. 
Soon  after  Guiteau  had  fired  the  shot 
that  was  to  prove  so  fatal,  and  while 
General  Garfield  lay  on  his  bed  tor- 
mented with  ceaseless  pain,  afiiend  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  room  spoke  a 
few  words  of  comfort. 

**  Mr.  President,'*  he  said,  **  this  thing 
has  blotted  out  all  party  feeling  in  the 
nation.  Every  American  to-day  feels 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  you.** 

The  sufferer  turned  his  face  and  spoke 
with  difficulty  in  a  low,  gasping  voice  : 

**  Sympathy  7£//M,*'  said  he,  *'  not  sym- 
pathy/^/-.** 

And  later,  when  his  death  had  been 
pronounced  inevitable,  and  some  one 
asked  him  to  write  a  line  with  his  name, 
as  a  last  gift,  he  traced  these  words  : 

Strang ulatus  pro  re  publica. 
Now,  it  was  a  little  odd  that  at  such  a 
moment  he  should  have  chosen  to  ex- 
ptess  himself  in  Latin,  and  that,  having 
chosen  Latin,  he  should  employ  this 
particular  verb  sir  annulare  ^  which,  in  the 
sense  here  given  it,  is  perfectly  classical 
and  good,  but  somewhat  rare.  It  showed, 
indeed,  his  learning,  but  it  showed  a 
certain  pedantry  as  well. 

Not  always,  however,  did  he  have  his 
erudition  quite  so  well  in  hand.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  at  the  National 
Convention  of  1880,  when  he  presented 
the  name  of  Senator  Sherman,  he  com- 


pared himself  and  his  delegation  to 
Leonidas  and  his  devoted  band  at  Ther- 
mopylae, concluding  with  the  words  : 

**  And  we  shall  stand  firmly  heie,  no 
matter  how  many  Greeks  you  may  bring 
against  us.** 

Which  makes  it  clear  that,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  his  Greeks  and  his  Per- 
sians were  very  badly  mixed. 

At  times,  also,  some  slight  evidences 
of  defective  taste  were  to  be  noticed  by 
the  careful  observer.  We  are  inclined 
to  describe  as  such  the  scene  when,  after 
taking  the  inaugural  oath  upon  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  he  turned  and  kissed  his 
mother,  who  was  seated  just  behind  him. 
Of  course,  from  one  point  of  view,  this 
thing  was  mighty  fine,  and  it  threw  the 
editors  of  Sunday-school  papers,  both 
here  and  in  England,  into  a  prolonged 
ecstasy  :  yet  we  rather  doubt  whether  in 
reality  it  was  quite  so  fine  after  all  ;  for, 
apart  from  its  being  just  the  least  bit  too 
theatric,  it  most  inappropriately  inject- 
ed the  purely  domestic  relations  of  an 
individual  into  the  midst  of  a  supremely 
national  ceremony,  and  one  in  which  the 
stateliness  and  dignity  of  a  great  public 
function  ought  to  have  been  the  only 
thing  before  all  minds. 

However,  with  these  few  reservations, 
it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that 
Mr.  Garfield  was,  by  nature  and  by 
training  alike,  a  most  impressive  orator. 
Next  to  Jefferson,  he  was  of  all  our 
President^  the  most  highly  trained  ;  and 
next  to  Mr.  Arthur  who  succeeded  him, 
he  was  the  most  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
Wide  reading,  travel,  and  long  inter- 
course with  men  of  every  type  had 
given  him  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
outlook  ;  and  unlike  most  of  our  pniblic 
men,  he  had  thought  out  for  himself  the 
views  both  economic  and  political  that 
he  advocated,  and  he  did  not  shuffle 
about  in  the  currents  of  changing  opin- 
ion as  do  those  politicians  who  have  no 
convictions  of  their  own,  but  wait  sub- 
serviently upon  the  caprices  of  the  mob. 
He  led  rather  than  followed  ;  and  this 
is  why  his  speeches  in  Congress  were  not 
mere  ephemeral  splurges,  but  are  to  this 
day  continually  quoted  for  their  apt  and 
lucid  statement  of  fundamental  truths. 
Unlike  other  party  leaders,  also,  there 
was  nothing  petty  or  personal  in  his 
treatment  of  political  opponents.  He 
struck  hard  blows,  but  they  were  fair, 
and  left  no  bitterness  behind.  As  a 
man,  he  made   no  enemies  by  his  ora- 
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tory  ;  and  he  left  the  impression  of  a 
spirit  too  broad  and  too  nobly  generous 
for  petty  altercations.  Mr.  Gartield  was 
singularly  fortunate  also  in  his  personal 
endowments.  Gifted  with  a  fine  pres- 
ence, a  resonant  and  expressive  voice, 
and  an  easy  and  singularly  winning 
manner,  he  charmed  his  listeners  from 
the  very  first  sentences  of  an  oration. 
He  had,  too,  a  certain  sensuousness  of 
temperament  which  with  a  different  en- 
vironment and  early  training  might  have 
developed  into  sensuality,  but  which,  in 
fact,  merely  imparted  a  richness  and 
warmth  to  his  utterances,  and  indicated 
only  the  virility  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  orator,  and  which 
was  so  noticeable  in  Webster  and  in  Clay. 
With  all  these  qualities,  then,  both  natu- 
.ral  and  acquired,  Mr.  Garfield  stood 
forth,  we  think,  as  the  very  greatest  of 
recent  American  orators  ;  and  all  his 
speeches,  whether  they  be  his  careful- 
ly prepared  deliverances  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  or  his  spontaneous  utter- 
ances upon  the  stump,  are  vivid,  clean- 
cut,  and  forceful  to  a  degree,  marked 
everywhere   by    thought    and    imagina- 


tion, with  a  certain  large  and  luminous 
quality  about  them,  and  often  rising 
into  splendid  and  stirring  eloquence. 

Altogether,  then,  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  days  of  oratory  have  de- 
parted forever,  that  orators  are  born  no 
more,  and  that  men  can  never  again  be 
roused  to  action  by  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence ;  but,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
we  believe  that  to-day  it  is  only  the  oc- 
casion and  theme  that  are  momentarily 
lacking.  Human  nature  does  not  change 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  its 
impulses  and  its  elemerrtal  motives  still 
remain  the  same.  As  it  has  always  been 
true  in  the  past,  so  will  it  always,  we 
believe,  be  true  throughout  the  future, 
that  when  great  bodies  of  men  are  stirred 
by  intense  emotion  and  when  the  wind 
of  passion  is  blowing  over  human  hearts, 
then  will  the  fire  once  more  descend  and 
touch  the  lips  of  some  born  orator,  who 
will  as  heretofore  smite  down  all  oppo- 
sition, take  reason  and  imagination  cap- 
tive, and  impose  his  single  will  on  all  who 
hear  him,  by  the  indescribable  magic  of 
the  spoken  word. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 


LINES. 

After  Stephen  Crane. 

( Vide  October  Bookman,  page  149.) 

i  explain  the  crooked  track  of  a  coon  at  night, 

The  swish  of  his  short,  thick  tail. 

The  dwindling  crack  of  the  furred  thing's  climbing  ; 

The  little  cry  of  an  owl  to  an  owl, 

A  shadow  falling  across  the  greyer  night, 

And  the  going  out  of  the  pine  torch. 

Then  the  gloom,  the  dank  gloom  of  the  swamp, 

And  the  harsh  barking  of  the  cur  dogs, 

For  long  and  in  disappointment. 


Remember,  O  thou  son  of  Afric, 
Thou  leavest  the  dank  gloom  of  the  swamp, 
And  the  harsh  barking  of  the  cur  dogs, 
For  long  and  in  loneliness! 


W.  S.  Bean, 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


ARGET    HOWE  S 


■SKESSIUNAI., 

HEN  the  Gen. 
eral  and  Kate 
were  loitering 
over  breakfast 
t  h  e  morning 
after  the  ova- 


1  on 


the 


he 
sound  of  a  horse's 
It-fi  on  the  grave], 
jiul  Donald  came  in 
with  more  than  his 
usual  importance. 

"  It  iss  a  messen- 
^p.r  from  Muiitown 
Castle,   and    he    iss 


vill 


be      any 


And  Donald  put  one  letter  before  the 
father  and  another  before  the  daughter, 
both  showing  the  Hay  crest.  Kate's 
face  whitened  as  she  recognised  the 
handwriting  on  her  envelope,  and  she 
went  over  to  the  window  seat  of  a  turret 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  while  the 
General  opened  his  letter  standing  on  a 
tiger-skin,  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace 
in  the  great  hall.     This  is  what  he  read  : 

"My  dear  Carnegie, — When  men 
have  fought  together  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  as  their  ancestors 
have  rode  side  by  side  with  Prince  Char 
lie,  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  they 
need  not  stand  on  ceremony.  If  I  seem 
guilty  of  any  indiscretion  in  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  then  you  will  pardon  me 
for  *  Auld  Lang  Syne.' 

■'  You  have  one  daughter  and  I  have 
one  son,  and  so  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that  I 
have  often  thought  of  his  marriage,  on 
which  not  only  his  own  happiness  so 
much  depends,  but  also  the_.future  of 
our  house  and  name.  Very  Hkely  you 
have  had  some  such  thoughts  about 
Kate,  with  this  difference,  that  you 
would   rather  keep   so  winsome  a  giil 


with  you,  while  I  want  even  so  good  a 
son  as  Hay  to  be  married  whenever  he 
can  meet  with  one  whom  he  loves  and 
who  is  woithy  of  him. 

"  Hay  never  gave  me  an  hour's  anx- 
iety, and  has  no  entanglements  of  any 
kind,  but  on  the  subject  of  mairiage  I 
could  make  no  impression.  '  Time 
enough,'  he  would  say,  or  '  The  other 
person  has  not  turned  up,'  and  I  was 
getting  uneasy,  for  you  and  1  are  not  so 
young  as  once  we  were.  Vou  may  fancy 
my  satisfaction,  therefore,  when  George 
came  down  from  Drumtochty  last  Au- 
gust and  told  me  he  had  found  ihc  other 
person,  and  that  she  was  my  old  friend 
Jack  Carnegie's  daughter.  Of  course  I 
urged  him  to  make  Sure  of  himself,  but 
now  he  has  had  ample  opportunities 
during  your  two  visits,  and  he  is  quite 
determined  that  his  wife  is  to  be  Kale 
or  nobody. 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Countess  and  I  heartily  approve  Hay's 
choice  and  are  charmed  with  Kate,  who 
is  as  bonnie  as  she  is  high-spirited.  She 
sustains  the  old  traditions  of  her  family, 
who  were  ever  strong  and  true,  and  she 
has  a  clever  tongue,  which  neither  you 
nor  I  have.  Jack,  nor  Hay  either,  good 
fellow  though  he  be,  and  that  is  not  a 
bad  thing  for  a  woman  nowadays.  They 
would  make  a  handsome  pair,  as  they 
ought,  with  such  good-looking  fathers, 
eh? 

"  Well,  I  am  coming  to  my  point,  for 
in  those  circumstances  I  want  your  help. 
What  Miss  Carnegie  thinks  of  Hay  we 
don't  know,  and  unless  I'm  much  mis- 
taken she  will  decide  for  herself,  but  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  you— if  you  can — to 
say  a  word  for  Hay  ?  You  are  quite 
right  to  think  that  no  man  is  worthy  of 
Kate,  but  she  is  bound  to  marry  some 
day — I  can't  conceive  how  you  have  kept 
her  so  long — and  I  am  certain  Hay  will 
make  a  good  husband,  and  he  is  simply 
devoted  to  her.  If  she  refuses  him,  I 
am  afraid  he  will  not  marry,  and  then — 
well,  grant  I'm  seltish,  but  it  would  be 
a  calamity  to  us. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  it  looks  like  an 
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arrangement  of  Providence  to  unite  two 
families  that  have  shared  common  dan- 
gers and  common  faith  in  the  past,  and 
to  establish  a  Carnegie  once  more  as 
lady  of  Drumtochty  ?  Now  that  is  all, 
and  it's  a  long  screed,  but  the  matter 
lies  near  my  heart,  and  we  shall  wait  the 
answers  from  you  both  with  anxiety. 

"Yours  faithfully," 

*'KlLSPINDIE.** 

Kate's  letter  was  much  shorter,  and 
was  written  in  big  schoolboy  hand  with 
great  care. 

**  Dear  Miss  Carnegie, — They  say 
that  a  woman  always  knows  when  a  man 
loves  her,  and  if  so  you  will  not  be  as- 
tonished at  this  letter.  From  that  day 
I  saw  you  in  Drumtochty  Kiik  I  have 
loved  you,  and  every  week  I  love  you 
more.  My  mother  is  the  only  other 
woman  I  have  ever  cared  for,  and  that 
is  different.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  I 
often  wanted  to  ask  you  when  you  were 
with  us  in  November  and  last  month, 
but  my  heart  failed  me.  Can  you  love 
me  a  little,  enough  to  say  yes  ?  I  am 
not  clever,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
do  anything  to  make  you  proud  of  me, 
but  you  will  have  all  my  heart,  and  Til 
do  my  best  to  make  you  happy. 

**  I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"Hay." 

Carnegie  could  see  Kate's  face  from 
his  place,  and  she  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  with  a  kindly  expression, 
and  her  father,  who  was  of  a  simple 
mind,  and  knew  little  of  women,  was 
encouraged  by  such  visible  friendliness. 
He  was  about  to  go  over,  when  her  face 
changed.  She  dropped  the  letter  on  the 
seat,  and  became  very  thoughtful,  knit- 
ting her  brows  and  resting  her  chin  on 
her  hand.  In  a  little  something  stung 
her — like  a  person  recalling  an  injury — 
and  she  flushed  with  anger,  drumming 
with  her  fingers  on  the  sill  of  the  win- 
dow. Then  anger  gave  place  to  sadness, 
as  if  she  had  resolved  to  do  something 
that  was  inevitable,  but  less  than  the 
best.  Kate  glanced  in  her  father's  direc- 
tion, and  read  Lord  Hay's  letter  again  ; 
then  she  seemed  to  have  made  up  her 
mind. 

'*  Father,"  as  she  joined  him  on  the 
skin  beneath  those  loyal  Carnegies  on 
the  wall,  *'  there  is  Lord  Hay's  letter, 
and  he  is  a  .  .  .  worthy  gentleman. 
Perhaps  I  did  not  give  him  so  much  en- 
couragement as  he  took,  but  that  does 
not  matter.     This  is  a  .  .  .  serious  de- 


cision, and  ought  not  to  be  made  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Will  you  let  the 
messenger  go  with  a  note  to  say  that  an 
answer  will  be  sent  on  Monday  ?  You 
might  write  to  Lord  Kilspindie." 

She  was  still  standing  in  the  place 
when  he  returned,  and  had  been  study- 
ing the  proud,  detei  mined  face  of  Black 
John's  mother,  who  had  not  spared  her 
only  son  for  the  good  cause. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  Carnegie, 
dad,  who  married  beneath  her,  or  .  .  . 
loved  one  on  the  other  side  ?" 

"Never,"  said  her  father.  ''Our 
women  all  married  into  loyal  families 
of  their  own  rank,  which  is  best  for 
comfort  ;  but  why  do  you  ask  1  Hay 
is  a  .  .  ." 

•*  Yes,  I  know  ;  it  was  only  .  .  .  curi- 
osity made  me  ask,  and  I  suppose  some 
of  our  women  must  have  made  sacrifices 
for  their  .  .  .  cause  ?" 

"  Far  more  than  the  men  ever  did,  for, 
see  you,  a  man  is  just  shot,  and  all  is 
over,  and  before  he  falls  he's  had  some 
good  fighting,  but  his  wife  suffers  all 
her  days,  when  he  is  living  and  when  he 
is  dead.  Yet  our  women  were  the  first 
to  send  their  men  to  the  field.  Heavens  ! 
what  women  do  suffer — they  ought  to 
have  their  reward." 

"  They  have,"  said  Kate,  with  empha- 
sis, "  if  they  help  those  whom  they 
love.  .  .  .  Father,  would  you  be  quite 
satisfied  with  Lord  Hay  for  a  son-in-law, 
and  .  .  .  would  you  let  us  live  with  you 
here  as  much  as  we  could  ?" 

"  Kate,  if  you  are  to  marry — and  I 
knew  it  must  come  some  day — I  have 
not  seen  a  more  honest  man  ;  but  you 
are  forgetting  that  Tochty  Lodge  will 
soon  be  out  of  our  hands  ;  I'll  have  to 
get  a  den  somewhere,  not  too  far  away 
from  Muirtown,  I  hope." 

"  If  I  marry  Lord  Hay,  Tochty  Lodge 
will  not  be  sold,  and  you  will  never  be 
disturbed,  dad.  We  shall  not  be  sepa- 
rate more  than  we  can  help,"  and  Kate 
caressed  the  General. 

"  Do  you  mean,  lassie,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, with  a  sudden  suspicion,  lifting  her 
face  till  he  saw  her  eyes,  "that  you  are 
going  to  accept  Hay  in  order  to  keep 
the  old  home  ?  You  must  not  do  this, 
for  it  would  not  .  .  .  don't  vou  see  that 
I  .  .  .  could  not  accept  this  at  your 
hands?" 

"  You  can  not  prevent  your  daugh- 
ter marrying  Lord  Hay  if  your  daugh- 
ter so  decides,  but  as  yet  she  is  in  doubt, 
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very  great  doubt,  and  so  I  am  going  for 
a  long  walk  on  the  big  moor,  and  you 
.  .  .  well,  why  not  take  lunch  with  the 
Padre  at  the  manse  ?*' 

**  Hay  is  a  straight  young  fellow,  and 
Kate  would  supply  what  he  wants — a 
dash  of  go,  you  know" — so  the  General 
was  summing  up  the  situation  to  his  old 
friend  ;  **  but  my  girl  is  not  to  many 
Hay  or  any  other  man  for  my  sake,  and 
that  is  what  she  thinks  of  doing.'* 

**  Did  it  ever  occui  to  you,  Carnegie, 
that  Kate  had  a  .  .  .  well,  kindly  feel- 
ing for  any  other  man  ?*' 

**  Plenty  of  fellows  tried  their  luck  : 
first  subalterns,  then  aides-de-camp,  and 
at  last  commissioners  ;  it  was  no  easy 
affair  to  be  her  father,"  and  Carnegie 
gave  Davidson  a  comic  look.  **  I  used 
to  scold  her,  but  upon  my  word  I  don't 
know  she  was  to  blame,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain she  did  not  care  for  one  of  them  ; 
in  fact,  she  laughed  at  them  all  till — 
well,  in  fact,  I  had  to  interfere." 

**  And  since  you  came  to  the  Lodge" 
— the  Doctor  spoke  with  meaning — 
••besides  Lord  Hay?" 

"  Why,  there  is  just  yourself" — the 
Doctor  nodded  with  much  appreciation 
— "  and  that  Free  Kirkman.  .  .  .  David- 
son, do  you  mean  that — oh,  nonsense, 
man  ;  she  was  quite  angry  one  day  when 
I  suggested  a  parson.  Kate  has  always 
said  that  was  the  last  man  she  would 
marry." 

**  That  is  an  evidence  she  will." 

The  General  stared  at  the  oracle,  and 
went  on  : 

"  She  has  made  his  life  miserable  at 
the  Lodge  with  her  tongue  ;  she  delight- 
ed in  teasing  him.  Your  idea  is  quite 
absurd." 

"  Carnegie,  did  you  ever  hear  the 
classical  couplet — 

'  Scratching  and  biting 
Mak  Scots  f ouk's  'ooing  ; ' 

and  although  I  admit  the  description 
applies  in  the  first  instance  to  milkmaids, 
yet  there  is  a  fair  share  of  national  char- 
acter in  the  Carnegies." 

**  Do  you  really  think  that  Kate  is  in 
.  .  .  has,  well,  a  eh,  tenderness  to  Car- 
michael  ?  it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  me." 

**  How  would  you  look  on  Catmichael 
as  a  suitor  ?" 

"  Well,  if  Kate  is  to  marry — and  mind 
you  I  always  prepared  myself  for  that — 
I  would  of  course  prefer  Hay,  not  be- 


cause he  is  a  lord,  or  rich,  or  any  snob- 
bery of  that  kind — you  know  me  better 
than  that,  Sandie — but  because  he's 
.  .  .  you  know  .  .  .  belongs  to  our 
own  set. 

"  Don't  you  think  there  is  something 
in  that  ?"  and  the  General  tried  to  ex- 
plain his  honest  mind,  in  which  lived  no 
unworthy  or  uncharitable  thought.  **  I 
have  not  one  word  to  say  against  Car- 
michael  ;  he's  good-looking,  and  mon- 
strous clever,  and  he's  always  made  him- 
self very  agreeable,  veiy,  and  the  people 
swear  by  him  in  the  Glen  ;  but  .  .  .  you 
must  understand  what  I  mean,  David- 
son," and  the  General  was  in  despair. 

"  You  mean  that  though  he's  a  first- 
rate  young  fellow  for  a  clergyman,  he 
does  not  belong  to  your  world — has  a 
different  set  of  friends,  has  different 
habits  of  living,  has  a  different  way  of 
thinking  and  speaking — is,  in  fact,  an 
outsider." 

"  That's  it— just  what  I  was  '  ettling  ' 
after — lucky  fellows  we  Scots  with  such 
words,"  and  the  General  was  immense- 
ly delighted  to  be  delivered  of  his  idea 
in  an  inoffensive  form. 

"It  is  my  own  belief,  Carnegie — and 
you  can  laugh  at  me  afterward  if  I  be 
wrong — that  this  will  be  the  end  of  it, 
however.  Yes,  putting  it  plainly,  that 
Kate  is  in  love  with  Carmichael,  as  he  is 
certainly  with  her  ;  and  you  will  have 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation." 

"  You  don't  like  the  idea  any  more 
than  I  do,  Davidson  ?" 

"  Speaking  in  perfect  confidence  and 
frankness,  I  do  not.  I  look  at  the  mat- 
ter this  way" — the  Doctor  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug  in  a  judicial  attitude,  pulling 
down  his  waistcoat  with  his  two  hands, 
his  legs  apart,  and  his  eye-glass  on  his 
nose — "  Carmichael  has  been  brought 
up  among  .  .  .  plain,  respectable  peo- 
ple, and  theological  books,  and  church 
courts,  and  Free  Kirk  society,  all  of 
which  is  excellent,  but  .  .  .  secluded" 
— the  Doctor  liked  the  word,  which  gave 
his  mind  without  offence — "  secluded. 
Kate  is  a  Carnegie,  was  educated  in 
France,  has  travelled  in  India,  and  has 
lived  in  the  most  exciting  circumstances. 
She  loves  soldiers,  war,  gayety,  sport, 
besides  many  other  .  .  .  eh,  good  things, 
and  is  a  .  .  .  lovely  giil.  Love  laughs 
at  rules,  but  if  you  ask  me  my  candid 
opinion,  the  marriage  would  not  be  .  .  . 
in  fact,  congruous.  If  it  is  to  be,  it  must 
be,  and  God  bless  them  both,  say  I,  and 
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so  will  everybody  say  ;  but  it  will  be  an 
experiment,  a  distinct  and  .  .  .  inter- 
esting experiment." 

"Kate  is  not  to  marry  any  one  for  my 
sake,  to  save  Tochty,  but  I  do  wish  she 
had  fancied  Lord  Hay,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, ruefully. 

"  The  Free  Kirk  folk  in  the  depths  of 
their  hearts  consider  me  a  worldly  old 
clergyman,  and  perhaps  I  am,  for,  Jack, 
I  would  dearly  like  to  see  our  Kate  Vis- 
countess Hay,  and  to  think  that  one 
day,  when  we  three  old  fellows  are  gone, 
she  would  be  Countess  of  Kilspindie." 
That  was  the  fiist  conference  of  the  day 
on  Kate's  love  affairs,  and  this  is  how  it 
ended. 

Meanwhile  the  young  woman  herself 
had  gone  up  the  road  to  the  high  Glen 
and  made  her  way  over  dykes  and 
through  fields  to  Whinnyknowe,  which 
she  had  often  visited  since  the  August 
Sacrament.  Whinnie  came  out  from 
the  kitchen  door  in  corduroy  trousers, 
much  stained  with  soil,  and  gray  shirt 
— wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand  after  a  hearty  dinner — and  went  to 
the  barn  for  his  midday  sleep  before  he 
went  again  to  the  sowing.  Marget  met 
her  at  the  garden  gate,  dressed  in  her 
week-day  clothes  and  fresh  from  a  morn- 
ing's churning,  but  ever  refined  and 
spiiitual,  as  one  whose  soul  is  shining 
through  the  veil  of  common  circum- 
stances. 

"  It's  a  benison  tae  see  ye  on  this 
bricht  day,  Miss  Carnegie,  an*  ye  'ill 
come  tae  the  garden-seat,  for  the  spring 
flooers  are  bloomin'  bonnie  and  sweet 
the  noo,  an'  fillin'  's  a*  wi*  hope. 

"  Gin  there  be  ony  sun  shinin',"  as  she 
spread  a  plaid,  "  the  heat  fa's  here,  an' 
save  when  the  snow  is  heavy  on  the 
glen,  there's  aye  some  blossoms  here  tae 
mind  us  o'  oor  Father's  love  an'  the 
world  that  isna  seen." 

"  Marget,"  began  Kate,  not  with  a 
blush,  but  rather  a  richening  of  colour, 
"  you  have  been  awfully  good  to  me, 
and  have  helped  me  in  lots  of  ways,  far 
more  than  you  could  dream  of.  Do  you 
know  you've  made  me  almost  good  at 
times,  with  just  enough  badness  to  keep 
me  still  myself,  as  when  I  flounced  out 
from  the  Free  Kirk." 

Marget  only  smiled  deprecation  and 
affection,  for  her  heart  went  out  to 
this  motherless,  undisciplined  girl,  whom 
she  respected,  like  a  true  Scot,  because, 
although  Kate  had  made  her  a  friend, 


she  was  still  a  Carnegie  ;  whom  she 
loved,  because,  although  Kate  might  be 
very  provoking,  she  was  honest  to  the 
core. 

"  To-day,"  Kate  resumed,  after  a 
pause,  and  speaking  with  an  unusual 
nervousness,  "  I  want  your  advice  on  a 
serious  matter,  which  I  must  decide,  and 
which  .  .  .  concerns  other  people  as 
well  as  myself.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question,"  and  she  paused  to  frame 
her  case. 

It  was  a  just  testimony  to  Marget 
Howe  that  Kate  never  thought  of  pledg- 
ing her  to  secrecy,  for  there  aie  people 
whom  to  suspect  of  dishonour  is  a  sin. 

"  Suppose  that  a  man  .  .  .  loved  a 
woman,  and  that  he  was  honourable, 
brave,  gentle,  true,  in  fact  ...  a  gen- 
tleman, and  made  her  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage." 

Marget  was  looking  before  her  with 
calm,  attentive  face,  never  once  glanc- 
ing at  Kate  to  supplement  what  was 
told. 

"  If  .  .  ,  the  girl  accepted  him,  she 
would  have  a  high  position,  and  be  rich, 
so  that  she  could  .  .  .  save  her  .  .  . 
family  from  ruin,  and  keep  .  .  .  them 
in  the  house  they  loved." 

Marget  listened  with  earnest  intelli- 
gence. 

"  She  respects  this  man,  and  is  grate- 
ful to  him.  She  is  certain  that  he  would 
be  .  .  .  kind  to  her,  and  give  her  every- 
thing she  wanted.  And  she  thinks  that 
he  .  .  .  would  be  happy." 

Marget  waited  for  the  end. 

"  But  she  does  not  love  him — that  is 
all." 

As  the  tale  was  being  told  in  brief, 
clear,  slow  sentences,  Marget's  eyes  be- 
came luminous,  and  her  lips  opened  as 
one  ready  to  speak  from  an  inner  knowl- 
edge. 

"  Ye  hev  let  me  see  a  piece  o'  life,  an' 
it  is  sacred,  for  naethin'  on  earth  is  sae 
near  God  as  luve,  an'  a' II  no  deny  that 
ma  woman's  heart  is  wi*  that  honest 
gentleman,  an'  a'  the  mair  gin  he  dinna 
win  his  prize. 

"  But  a  man  often  comes  tae  his  heicht 
through  disappointment,  and  a  woman, 
she  hes  tae  learn  that  there  is  that  which 
she  hes  the  richt  tae  give  for  gratitude 
or  friendship's  sake,  and  that  which  can 
only  be  bestowed  by  the  hand  o'  luve. 

'*  It  will  maybe  help  ye  gin  a*  tell  ye 
anither  tale,  an'  though  it  be  o'  humble 
life,  yet  oor  hearts  are  tlie  same  in  the 
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castle  and  the  cottar  s  hoose 
wi'  the  same  cup  o  sorrow 
tae  drink  an  the  same  croon 
o'  joy  tac  wear  an  the  same 
dividin'  o'  roads  for  oor  t   al 

"  There  wes  a  man  shoved 
a  wumman  muckle  k  ndncss 
and  to  her  fouk  also  an  he 
wes  simple  an  honest  an  for 
what  he  hed  done  an  because 
there  wes  nae  ev  I  n  h  -n  she 
married  him 

'"  And    what    has    happen 
ed?"     Kate   be  ng  half  H  gl 
land,   had   less  pat  ence  tl  an 
Margct. 

"  He  hes  been  a  gude  man 
tac  her  through  the  da  k  an 
through  the  1  cht  an  she  1  es 
tried  tae  repay  h  m  as  a  pu 
imperfect  wumma  can  in 
her  hert  is  warm  tae  h  m  b  t 
there  hes  a>e  been  ae  th  ng 
wantin' — an  t  hes  been  that 
wife's  cross  a  her  I  fe — the  e 
wes  nae  ither  man  but  her 
husband  wesna  sna  canna  be 
her  ain  athegether  an  fo  ever 
— for  the  want  o  luve— that 
luve  o'  luve  that  maks  mar 
riage." 

Her  voice  was  laden  w  tl 
feeling,  and  t  was  pla  n  th  t 
she  had  given  of  her  own  and 
deepest  for  the  gu  d  ng  of  an 
other. 

"  Marget,  I  can  never  be 
grateful  enough  to  you  for 
what  you  have  shown  me  this 
day."  As  she  passed  Whin- 
nte  with  his  bag  of  seed,  he 
apologised  for  his  wife. 

'■  A'm  dootin',  Miss  Carnegie,  the 
gude  wife  hes  keepit  ye  ower  lang  in 
the  gairden  haiverin'  awa'  aboot  the 
fiooers  an'  her  ither  trokes.  But  she's 
michty  prood  for  a'  that  aboot  yir  corn- 
in'  up  tae  veesit  us. "  Such  was  the  sec- 
ond conference  on  Kate's  affairs  on  that 
day. 

No  place  could  be  more  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  vulgar  cuiiosity  than  our 
Glen,  or  have  a  finer  contempt  for  "  clat- 
ters," but  the  atmosphere  was  electrical 
in  the  diffusion  of  information.  What 
happened  at  Burnbrae  was  known  at  the 
foot  of  Glen  Urtach  by  evening,  and  the 
visit  of  spiritual  consolation  which  Mil- 
ton, in  the  days  of  his  Pharisaism,  paid 
to  Jamie  Soutar  on  his  deathbed  was  the 


joy  of  every  fireside  in  Drumtochty  with- 
in twenty-four  hours.  Perhaps  it  was 
not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  the  ar- 
rival of  Lord  Kilspindic's  groom  at 
Tochty  Lodge  post  haste  witli  two  tet- 
ters on  Saturday  morning — ^one  for  the 
General  from  his  Lordship,  and  one 
from  his  son  for  Miss  Kate — should  have 
been  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  news 
spread  with  such  rapidity  that  Hillocks 
— a  man  not  distinguished  above  his  fel- 
lows for  tact — was  able  to  inform  Car- 
michael  in  the  early  afternoon  that  the 
mariiage  between  the  young  lord  and 
the  "  Miss"  at  Tochty  was  now  practi- 
cally arranged. 

"  It's  been  aft  and  on  a'  winter,  an' 
the  second  veesit  tac  the  Castle  settled 
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it,  but  a'm  hearin'  it  wcs  the  loss  o"  the 
Lodge  brocht  the  fast  offer  this  mornin". 
She's  an  able  wumman,  an'  cairried  her 
gear  tae  the  best  market.  Ma  certes," 
and  Hillocks  contemplated  Kate's 
achievement  with  sympathetic  admira- 
tion, "but  she  ill  set  her  place  weel, 
an'  haud  her  ain  wi'  the  Duchess  o' 
Athole." 

Carmichael  ought  to  have  taken  his 
beating  like  a  man,  and  said  nothirig  to 
any  one,  but  instead  thereof  he  betook 
himself  for  consolation  to  Marget,  a  bet- 
ter counsellor  in  a  crisis  than  Janet,  with 
all  her  Celtic  wiles,  and  Marget  set  him 
in  the  very  seat  where  Kate  had  put  her 
case 

'■  It  has,  I  suppose,  been  all  a  dream, 
and  now  I  have  awaked,  but  it  was  .  .  . 
a  pleasant  dream,  and  one  finds  the 
morning  light  a  little  chill.  One  must 
just  learn  to  forget,  and  be  as  if  one  had 
never  .  .  .  dreamed,"  but  Carmichael 
looked  at  Marget  wistfully. 

"  Ye  canna  be  the  same  a^ain,  for  a' 
coont,  gin  ony  man  loves  a  wumman  wi' 
a  leal  hert,  whether  she  answer  or  no,  or 
whether  she  even  kens,  he's  been  the 
gainer,  an'  the  harvest  will  be  his  for- 
ever. 

"  It  hes  seemed  tae  me  that  nae  luve 
is  proved  an'  crooned  foreternity  onless 
the  man  hes  forgotten  himsel'  an'  is  will- 
in'  tae  live  alane  gin  the  wumman  he 
luves  sees  prosperity.  He  only  is  the 
perfect  lover,  and  for  him  God  hes  the 
best  gifts. 

"  Yes,  a've  seen  it  wi'  ma  ain  eyes" — 
for  indeed  this  seemed  to  Carmichael  an 
impossible  height  of  self-abnegation — 
"  a  man  who  loved  an'  seived  a  wumman 
wi'  his  best  an'  at  a  great  cost,  an'  yet 
for  whom  there  cud  be  no  reward  but 
his  ain  luve."  Marget's  face  grew  so 
beautiful  as  she  told  of  the  constancy  of 
this  unknown,  unrewarded  lover  that 
Carmichael  left  without  further  speech, 
but  with  a  purer  vision  of  love  than  had 
ever  before  visited  his  soul.  Marget 
watched  him  go  down  the  same  path  by 
which  Kate  went,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  Whether  or  no  he  win  is  in  the 
will  of  God,  but  already  luve  hes  given 
his  blessin'  tae  man  and  maid." 

Kate  did  not  go  to  kirk  on  Sunday, 
but  lived  all  day  in  the  woods,  and  in 
the  evening  she  kissed  her  father  and 
laid  this  answer  in  his  hands  : — 

"  Df.ak  Lord  Hav, — You  have  done 
me  the  greatest  honour  any  woman  can 


receive  at  your  hands,  and  for  two  days  I 
have  thoughtof  nothingelse.  if  it  were 
enough  that  your  wife  should  like  and 
respect  you,  then  I  would  at  once  accept 
you  as  my  betrothed,  but  as  it  is  plain 
to  me  that  no  woman  ought  to  marty 
any  one  unless  she  also  loves  him,  I  am 
obliged  to  refuse  one  of  the  truest  men 
1  have  ever  met,  for  whom  1  have  a  very 
kindly  place  in  my  heart,  and  whose 
happiness  I  shall  always  desire. — Believe 
me,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Kate  Carnegie." 
"  You  could  do  nothing  else.  Kit,  and 
you  have  done  right  to  close  the  mailer, 
.  .  .  but  I'm  sorry  (or  Hay." 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

LOVE   IS    LORD. 

T  could  not  be  said 
with  a  steady  face 
that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Free  Kirk 
Presbytery  of  Muir- 
town  increased  the 
gayety  of  nations, 
and  there  might  be 
persons — far  left  to  them- 
selves, of  course  —  who 
would  describe  its  mem- 
bers as  wearisome  ecclesi- 
astics. Carmichael  him- 
self, in  a  mood  of  gay  ir- 
responsibility, had  once 
sketched  a  meeting  of  this 
reverend  court,  in  which 
the  names  were  skilfully 
adapted,  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  to  represent  character,  and 
the  incidents,  if  not  vero,  were  cer- 
tainly ben  trovato,  and  had  the  article 
ready  for  transmission  to  Ferritr  s  Jour- 
nal. "  A  Sederunt"  did  not,  however, 
add  to  the  miseries  of  a  most  courteous 
editor,  for  Jenkins,  having  come  up  for 
an  all-night  conference,  and  having 
heard  the  article  with  unfeigned  de- 
light, pointed  out  that,  if  it  were  accept- 
ed, which  Carmichael's  experience  did 
not  certify,  the  writer  would  be  run 
down  within  fourteen  days,  and  that,  so 
unreasonable  a  thing  is  Iiuman  nature, 
some  of  ihe  Presbytery  might  be  less 
than  pleased  with  their  own  likenesses. 
"  It's  in  the  waste-paper  basket,"  Car- 
michael said  next  morning,  which,  as  the 
author  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
not  conspicuously  modest,  is  a  conctu- 
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sive  testimonial  to  the  goodness  of  one 
Presbytery,  and  its  hold  on  the  affection 
of  its  members. 

Scots  take  their  pleasures  sadly,  and 
no  one  can  imagine  from  what  arid  soil 
they  may  not  draw  their  nutriment,  but 
it  was  not  for  motions  of  ponderous  am- 
biguity and  pragmatical  points  of  order 
a  country  minister  rose  before  daybreak 
on  a  winter's  morning  and  worked  his 
way  to  the  nearest  station,  with  the 
stars  still  overhead  and  the  snow  below 
his  feet,  so  that  when  the  clerk  made  a 
sign  to  the  Moderator  punctually  at  one 
minute  past  eleven  to  **  constitute  the 
Presbytery,'*  he  might  not  be  missing 
from  his  place.  It  was  the  longing 
of  a  lonely  man,  across  whose  front  door 
no  visitor  had  come  for  weeks,  for  friend- 
ly company,  of  a  weary  minister,  dis- 
couraged by  narrow  circumstances,  mo- 
notonous routine,  unexpected  disap- 
pointments among  his  people,  for  a  word 
of  good  cheer.  A  cynical  stranger  might 
discover  various  stupidities,  peculiari- 
ties, provincialisms  in  the  Presbytery — 
he  knew  himself  who  had  a  temper  and 
who  was  a  trifle  sensitive  about  his 
rights — but  this  middle-aged,  hard- 
working, simple-living  man  saw  twenty 
faithful  brethren — the  elders  did  not 
count  in  this  connection,  for  they  did 
not  understand — who  stood  beside  him 
on  occasion  at  the  Holy  Table,  and  gave 
him  advice  in  his  perplexities,  and  would 
bury  him  with  honest  regret  when  he 
died,  and  fight  like  wild  cats  that  his 
widow  and  children  should  have  their 
due.  His  toilsome  journey  was  forgot- 
ten when  Doctor  Dowbiggin,  in  an  inter- 
stice of  motions,  came  across  the  floor 
and  sat  down  beside  him  and  whispered 
confidentially,  **  Well,  how  are  things 
going  at  Kincairney  ?"  —  Dowbiggin 
really  deserved  his  leadership — or  when 
the  clerk,  suddenly  wheeling  round  in 
his  seat,  would  pass  his  snuff-box  across 
to  him  without  a  word,  for  the  clerk  had 
a  way  of  handing  his  box  which  being 
interpreted  ran  as  follows  :  **  You  sup- 
pose that  I  am  lifted  above  all  ordinary 
affairs  in  my  clerkly  isolation,  and  that 
I  do  not  know  what  a  solid  work  you 
are  doing  for  God  and  man  in  the  ob- 
scure parish  of  Kincairney,  but  you  are 
wrong.  You  have  a  very  warm  corner 
in  my  memory,  and  in  sign  thereof  ac- 
cept my  box."  And  the  said  minister, 
trudging  home  that  evening,  and  being 
met  at  a  certain  turn  ofHhe  road  by  his 


wife — sentimental  at  fifty,  you  see,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  toiling  and 
preaching — would  enlarge  on  Doctor 
Dowbiggin's  cordiality  and  the  marked 
courtesy  of  the  clerk,  and  when  they 
were  alone  in  the  manse  his  wife  would 
kiss  him — incredible  to  our  cynic — and 
say,  **  You  see,  Tom,  more  people  than 
I  know  what  a  good  work  you  are 
doing,"  and  Tom  would  start  his  twenty- 
first  lecture  on  the  Ephesians  next  morn- 
ing with  new  spirit.  Such  is  the  power 
of  comradeship,  such  is  the  thirst  for 
sympathy  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  dog 
either  so  big  or  so  little  that  it  does  not 
appreciate  a  pat,  and  go  down  the  street 
afterward  with  better  heart. 

The  Presbytery  had  always  a  tender 
regard  for  the  Free  Kirk  of  Drumtochty, 
and  happened  to  treat  Carmichael  w^ith 
much  favour.  When  the  **  call"  to  him 
was  signed  at  once  by  every  member  of 
the  congregation,  the  clerk — who  had 
been  obliged  to  summon  Donald  Men- 
zies  from  Gaelic  by  the  intimation  that 
Drumtochty  was  by  the  law  of  the 
Church  **  uno  lingual,  and  that  all  pro- 
ceedings must  be  conducted  in  the  Eng- 
lish language" — arose  and  declared  that 
"  such  unanimous  attention  to  their  ec- 
clesiastical duties  was  unexampled  in 
his  experience  ;"  and  when  at  Carmi- 
chael's  ordination  a  certain  certificate 
was  wanting,  the  clerk,  whose  interven- 
tion was  regarded  with  awe,  proposed 
that  the  court  should  anticipate  its  ar- 
rival, dealing  with  the  matter  "  prolep- 
tically,"  and  the  court  saw  in  the  very 
word  another  proof  of  the  clerk's  mas- 
terly official  genius.  It  was  he  also — 
expressing  the  mind  of  the  Presbytery 
— who  proposed  that  the  court  should 
send  Carmichael  as  a  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  and  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Carmichael,  according 
to  "  reliable  information  at  his  disposal," 
was  rendering  important  service  to  the 
Free  Church  in  his  sphere  at  Drum- 
tochty. Carmichael  was  very  happy  in 
those  days,  and  was  so  petted  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  that  he  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  court,  where  he 
either  sat  in  a  demure  silence,  which 
commended  him  greatly  to  the  old  men, 
or  conversed  with  his  friends  on  a  back 
bench  about  general  affairs. 

It  gave  him,  therefore,  a  shock  to  sit 
with  his  brethren  in  the  month  of  June 
— when   the  walk   through   the  woods 
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had  been  a  joy,  and  Muirtown  lay  at 
her  fairest,  and  the  sunshine  filled  the 
court-room,  and  every  man  had  a  sum- 
mer air,  and  Doctor  Dowbiggin  actually 
wore  a  rose  in  his  coat — and  to  discover 
that  he  himself  was  sick  of  his  old 
friends,  of  his  work,  of  his  people,  of 
himself.  The  reasons  were  obvious. 
Was  it  not  a  sin  that  thirty  Christian 
men  should  be  cooped  up  in  a  room 
passing  schedules  when  the  summer  was 
young  and  fresh  upon  the  land  ?  Could 
any  one  of  the  Rabbi's  boys  sit  in  that 
room  and  see  his  accustomed  place — a 
corner  next  the  wall  on  a  back  seat — 
empty  and  not  be  cast  down  ?  Besides, 
does  not  a  minister's  year  begin  in  Sep- 
tember and  end  in  July,  and  before  it 
closes  is  not  the  minister  at  his  lowest, 
having  given  away  himself  for  eleven 
months  ?  **  One  begins  to  weary  for  a 
rest,"  he  whispered  to  Kincairney,  and 
that  worthy  man  explained  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  planning  their  trien- 
nial holiday,  and  hoped  to  have  a  fort- 
night at  Carnoustie.  Carmichael  real- 
ised his  hypocrisy  in  that  instant,  for  he 
knew  perfectly  that  he  had  lost  touch 
with  life  because  of  a  hopeless  love,  and 
a  proud  face  he  had  not  seen  a  year 
ago.  He  flung  himself  out  of  the  court 
with  such  impatience  that  the  clerk 
stayed  his  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  sa- 
cred words /r^  re  nata^  and  Kincairney 
mentioned  to  his  wife  in  the  evening 
that  Carmichael  had  never  got  over  Doc- 
tor Saunderson*s  death. 

Carmichael  wandered  up  one  of  the 
meadows  which  are  the  glory  of  Muir- 
town, and  sat  down  by  the  queen  of 
Scottish  rivers,  which  runs  deep  and 
swift,  clean  and  bright,  from  Loch  Tay 
to  the  sea,  between  wooded  banks  and 
overhanging  trees,  past  cornfields  and 
ancient  castles  ;  a  river  for  him  who 
swims,  or  rows,  or  fishes,  or  dreams,  in 
which,  if  such  were  to  be  his  fate,  a  man 
might  ask  to  be  drowned.  Opposite  him 
began  the  woods  of  Muirtown  Castle, 
and  he  tried  to  be  glad  that  Kate  .  .  . 
Miss  Carnegie  would  one  day  be  their 
mistress  :  the  formal  announcement  of 
her  engagement,  he  had  heard,  was  to 
be  made  next  week,  on  Lord  Kilspin- 
die's  birthday.  A  distant  whistle  came 
on  the  clear  air  from  Muirtown  Station, 
where  .  .  .  and  all  this  turmoil  of  hope 
and  fear,  love  and  despair,  had  been 
packed  into  a  few  months.  There  is  a 
bend  in  the  river  where  he  sits,  and  the 


salmon  fishers  have  dropped  their  nets, 
and  are  now  dragging  them  to  the  bank. 
With  a  thrill  of  sympathy  Carmichael 
watched  the  fish  struggling  in  the 
meshes,  and  his  heart  leaped  when, 
through  some  mishandling,  one  escaped 
with  a  splash  of  silver  and  plunged  into 
the  river.  He  had  also  been  caught 
quite  suddenly  in  the  joyous  current  of 
his  life  and  held  in  bonds.  Why  should 
he  not  make  a  bold  plunge  for  freedom, 
which  he  could  never  have  with  the 
Lodge  at  his  doors,  with  the  Castle  only 
twelve  miles  away.  He  had  been  asked 
in  his  student  days  to  go  to  the  north- 
west of  Canada  and  take  charge  of  a 
parish  fifty  miles  square.  The  idea  had 
for  a  little  fired  his  imagination,  and 
then  faded  before  other  ambitions.  It 
revived  with  power  on  the  banks  of  that 
joyful,  forceful  river,  and  he  saw  him- 
self beginning  life  again  on  the  open 
prairie  lands — riding,  camping,  shoot- 
ing, preaching — a  free  man  and  an  apos- 
tle to  the  Scottish  Dispersion. 

With  this  bracing  resolution,  that 
seemed  a  call  of  God  to  deliver  him 
from  bondage,  came  a  longing  to  visit 
Kilbogie  Manse  and  the  Rabbi's  grave. 
It  was  a  journey  of  expiation,  for  Car- 
michael followed  the  road  the  Rabbi 
walked  with  the  hand  of  death  upon 
him  after  that  lamentable  Presbytery, 
and  he  marked  the  hills  where  the  old 
man  must  have  stood  and  fought  for 
breath.  He  could  see  Mains,  where  he 
had  gone  with  the  Rabbi  to  the  exposi- 
tion, and  he  passed  the  spot  where  the 
Rabbi  had  taken  farewell  of  George 
Pitillo  in  a  figure.  What  learning,  and 
simplicity,  and  unselfishness,  and  hon- 
esty, and  affection  were  mingled  in  the 
character  of  the  Rabbi  !  What  skill, 
and  courage,  and  tenderness,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  humility  there  had  been 
also  in  Weelum  MacLure,  who  had  just 
died  !  Carmichael  dwelt  on  the  likeness 
and  unlikenessof  the  two  men,  who  had 
each  loved  the  highest  he  knew  and 
served  his  generation  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  till  he  found  himself  again 
with  the  Drumtochty  doctor  on  his 
heroic  journeys,  with  the  Rabbi  in  his 
long  vigils.  It  was  a  singular  means  of 
grace  to  have  known  two  such  men  in 
the  flesh,  when  he  was  still  young  and 
impressionable.  A  spiritual  emotion 
possessed  Carmichael.  He  lifted  his 
heart  to  the  Eternal,  and  prayed  that  if 
on  account  of  any  hardship  he  shrank 
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from  duty  he  might  remember  MacLure, 
and  if  in  any  intellectual  strait  he  was 
tempted  to  palter  with  truth  he  might 
see  the  Rabbi  pursuing  his  solitary  way. 
The  district  was  full  of  the  Rabbi,  who 
could  not  have  gone  for  ever,  who  might 
appear  any  moment — buried  in  a  book 
and  proceeding  steadily  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  Rabbi  surely  was  not 
dead,  and  Carmichael  drifted  into  that 
dear  world  of  romance  where  what  we 
desire  comes  to  pass,  and  facts  count  for 
nothing.  This  was  how  the  Idyll  went. 
From  the  moment  of  the  reconciliation 
the  Rabbi's  disease  began  to  abate  in  a 
quite  unheard-of  fashion — love  wrought 
a  miracle, — and  with  Kate's  nursing 
and  his  he  speedily  recovered.  Things 
came  right  between  Kate  and  himself  as 
they  shared  their  task  of  love,  and  so 
...  of  course — it  took  place  last  month 
— and  now  he  was  going  to  carry  off  the 
Rabbi,  who  somehow  had  not  come  to 
the  Presbytery,  to  Drumtochty  Manse, 
where  his  bride  would  meet  them  both 
beneath  the  laburnum  arch  at  the  gate. 
He  would  be  cunning  as  he  approached 
the  door  of  Kilbogie  Manse^  and  walk 
on  the  grass  border  lest  the  Rabbi,  por- 
ing over  some  Father,  should  hear  the 
crunch  of  the  gravel — he  did  know  his 
footstep — and  so  he  would  take  the  old 
man  by  surprise.  Alas  !  he  need  not 
take  such  care,  for  the  walk  was  now  as 
the  border  with  grass,  and  the  gate  was 
lying  open,  and  the  dead  house  stared 
at  him  with  open,  unthinking  eyes,  and 
knew  him  not.  The  key  was  in  the 
door,  and  he  crossed  the  threshold  once 
more — no  need  to  beware  of  parcels  on 
the  floor  now — and  turned  to  the  famil- 
iar room.  The  shelves  had  been  taken 
down,  but  he  could  trace  their  lines  on 
the  ancient  discoloured  paper  that  was 
now  revealed  for  the  first  time  ;  there, 
where  a  new  shutter  was  resting  against 
the  wall,  used  to  stand  the  **  seat  of  the 
fathers,"  and  exactly  in  the  midst  of 
that  heap  of  straw  the  Rabbi  had  his 
chair.  .  .  .  • 

**  Ye've  come  tae  see  hoo  we're  get- 
tin*  on  wi*  the  repairs" — it  was  the  join- 
er of  Kilbogie  ;  *'  it's  no  a  licht  job,  for 
there's  nae  doot  the  hoose  hes  been 
awfu*  negleckit.  The  Doctor  wes  a  ter- 
rible scholar,  but  he  wudna  hae  kent 
that  the  slates  were  aff  the  roof  till  the 
drap  cam  in  tae  his  bed. 

**  Ou  aye,  the  manse  is  tae  be  papered, 
an'  pented  for  the  new  minister  ;  a*  cud 
show  ye  the  papers  ;  juist  as  ye  please  ; 


they're  verra  tasty  an'  showy.  He's  tae 
be  married  at  once,  a'm  hearin',  an'  this 
is  tae  be  the  drawin'-room  ;  he  wes  here 
ten  days  syne — the  day  aifter  he  wes 
eleckit :  they're  aye  in  a  hurry  when 
they're  engaged — an'  seleckit  a  sma' 
room  upstairs  for  his  study  ;  he  didna 
think  he  wud  need  as  lairge  a  room  for 
bukes,  an'  he  thocht  the  auld  study  wud 
dae  fine  for  pairties. 

"  There's  juist  ae  room  feenished,  an' 
ye  micht  like  tae  see  the  paper  on't ; 
it's  a  yellow  rose  on  a  licht  blue  grund  ; 
a'm  jidgin'  it  wes  the  Doctor's  ain  room. 
VVeel,  it's  a  gude  lang  wy  tae  Drum- 
tochty, an'  ye  'ill  no  be  wantin'  tae  pit 
aff  time,  a'  daresay." 

It  was  a  terrible  douche  of  prose,  and 
Carmichael  was  still  shivering  when  he 
reached  the  kindly  shade  of  Tochty 
woods.  He  had  seen  the  successful  can- 
didate at  the  Presbytery  arranging  about 
his  "  trial  discourses"  with  the  clerk — 
who  regarded  him  dubiously — and  he 
had  heard  some  story  about  his  being 
a  "  popular  hand"  and  bewitching  the 
young  people  with  a  sermon  on  the 
"good  fight,"  with  four  heads — "the 
soldier,"  "the  battlefield,"  "the  bat- 
tie,"  and  "the  crown" — each  with  an 
illustration,  an  anecdote,  and  a  verse  of 
poetry.  Carmichael  recognised  the  type, 
and  already  saw  the  new  minister  of 
Kilbogie,  smug  and  self-satisfied,  hand- 
ing round  cream  and  sugar  in  the  Rab- 
bi's old  study,  while  his  wife,  a  stout 
young  woman  in  gay  clothing,  pours  tea 
from  a  pot  of  florid  design  and  bearing 
a  blazing  marriage  inscription.  There 
would  be  a  soiree  in  the  kirk  where  the 
Rabbi  had  opened  the  mysteries  of  God, 
and  his  successor  would  explain  how  un- 
worthy he  felt  to  follow  Doctor  Saun- 
derson,  and  how  he  was  going  to  reor- 
ganise the  congregation,  and  there 
would  be  many  jocose  allusions  to  his 
coming  marriage,  but  Carmichael  would 
by  that  time  have  left  the  district. 

No  one  can  walk  a  mile  in  Tochty 
woods,  where  there  are  little  glades 
of  mossy  turf,  and  banks  of  violets  and 
geraniums,  and  gentle  creatures  on 
ground  and  branch,  and  cool  shade 
from  the  summer  sun,  and  the  sound  of 
running  water  by  your  side,  without 
being  sweetened  and  comforted.  Bit- 
ter thoughts  and  cynical  criticisms,  as 
well  as  vain  regrets  and  peevish  com- 
plaints, fell  away  from  Carmichael 's 
soul,  and  gave  place  to  a  gentle  melan- 
choly.    He   came   to   the   heart  of  the 
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wood  where  was  the  lovers  grave,  and 
the  place  seemed  to  invite  his  company. 
A  sense  of  the  tears  of  things  came  over 
him,  and  he  sat  down  by  the  riverside 
to  meditate.  It  was  two  hundred  years 
and  more  since  tlie  lassies  died  before 
they  were  wedded,  and  for  him  there 
was  not  even  to  be  love.  The  ages  were 
linked  together  by  a  long  tragedy  of  dis- 
appointment and  vanity,  but  theTochty 
ran  now  as  in  the  former  days.  What 
was  any  human  life  but  a  drop  in  the 
river  that  flowed  without  ceasing  to  the 
unknown  sea  ?  What  could  any  one  do 
but  yield  himself  to  necessity  and  sum- 
mon his  courage  to  endure  ?  Then  at 
the  singing  of  a  bird  his  mood  lightened 
and  was  changed,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
Evangel.  God  was  over  all,  and  life 
was  immortal,  and  he  could  not  be 
wrong  who  did  the  will  of  God.  After 
a  day   of  conflict,   peace   came  to  his 


soul,  and  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
setting  sun  he  rose  to  go  home. 

"  Miss  Carnegie  .  .  I  did 
not  know  you  were  here  ...  I 
thought  you  were  in  London," 
and  Carmichael  stood  before 
Kate  in  great  confusion. 

"  Nor  did  I  see  you  behind 
that  tree" — Kate  herself  was 
startled.  "  Yes,  the  General  and 
I  have  been  visiting  some  old 
friends,  and  only  came  home  an 
hour  ago. 

"  Do  you  know" — Kate  was 
herself  again—"  the  first  thing 
I  do  on  arrival  is  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  place.  Half  an 
hour  here  banishes  the  dust  of 
a  day's  journey  and  of  .   .   .   life. 

"  Besides,  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er you  have  heard" — Kate  spoke 
hurriedlj- — "  that  it  is  now  set- 
tled that  I  ...  we  will  be  leav- 
ing the  Lodge  soon,  and  one 
wants  to  have  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  old  place  in  the  time 

She  gave  him  this  opportunity 
in  kindness,  as  it  seemed,  and  he 
reproached   himself   because  he 
did  not  offer  his  congratulations. 
"  You  will,  I  .   .   .   the  people 
hope,  come  often  here.  Miss  Car- 
'      ncgie,    and    not  cast    off  Drum- 
tochty,   although  the   Lodge  be 
not  your  home.    You  will  always 
have  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
E  Glen.     Marjorie    will    never    be 

grateful  enough  for  your  read- 
ings, '  which  was  bravely  said. 

■'  Do  you  think  that  1  can  ever  forget 
the  Glen  and  my  .  .  .  friends  here  ? 
Not  while  I  live  ;  the  Carnegies  have 
theirown  faults,  but  ingratitude  is  not 
one.  Nor  the  dear  Rabbi's  grave." 
Then  there  was  a  silence,  which  Carmi- 
chael found  very  trying — they  had  been 
so  near  that  day  in  Kilbogie  Manse,  with 
only  the  Rabbi,  who  loved  them  both,  be- 
tween ;  but  now,  although  they  stood  face 
to  face,  there  was  a  gulf  dividing  them. 

"  It  may  not  be  easy  for  me  to  visit 
Drumtochty  often,  for  you  know  there  has 
been  a  change.  .  .  in  our  circumstances, 
and  one  must  suit  one's  self  to  it." 

Carmichael  flushed  uneasily,  and  Kate 
supposed  that  he  was  sympathising  with 
their  losses. 

"  I  hope  to  be  a  busy  woman  soon, 
with  lots  of  work,  and  I  shall  use  every 
one  of  my  little  scraps  of  knowledge. 
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How  do  you  think  1  shall  acquit  myself 
in  my  new  role  ?" 

It  was  a  little  hard  on  Carmichael, 
who  was  thinking  of  a  countess,  while 
Kate  meant  a  governess. 

'*  You  need  not  ask  me  how  I  think 
you  will  do,  as  ...  in  any  position,  and 
I  .  .  .  wish  you  every  success,  and  .  .  . 
(with  a  visible  effort)  happiness." 

He  spoke  so  stiffly  that  Kate  sought 
about  for  reasons,  and  could  only  re- 
member their  quarrel  and  imagine  he 
retained  a  grudge — which  was  rather 
ungenerous. 

**  It  occurs  to  me  that  one  man  ought 
to  be  thankful  when  we  depart,  for  then 
he  will  be  able  to  call  Queen  Mary  names 
every  Sunday  without  a  misguided 
Jacobite  girl  dropping  in  to  create  a 
disturbance." 

**  Drumtochty  will  have  to  form  its 
own  opinion  of  poor  Mary  without  my 
aid,"  and  Carmichael  smiled  sadly  in 
pardon  of  the  past,  **  for  it  is  likely,  al- 
though no  one  knows  this  in  the  Glen, 
that  I  shall  soon  be  far  away." 

**  Leaving  Drumtochty  ?  What  will 
Marjorie  do  without  you,  and  Dr.  David- 
son, and  ...  all  the  people?"  Then, 
remembering  Janet's  gossip,  and  her 
voice  freezing,  "  I  suppose  you  have  got 
a  better  or  more  convenient  living.  The 
Glen  is  certainly  rather  inaccessible." 

"  Have  I  done  anything.  Miss  Carne- 
gie, to  justify  you  in  thinking  that  I 
would  leave  the  Glen,  which  has  been 
so  good  to  me,  for  .  .  .  worldly  rea- 
sons ?  There  is  enough  to  support  an 
unmarried  man,  and  I  am  not  likely  to 
.  .  .  to  marry,"  said  Carmichael,  bit- 
terly ;  "  but  there  are  times  when  it  is 
better  for  a  man  to  change  his  whole 
surroundings  and  make  a  new  life." 

It  was  clear  that  the  Bailie's  daughter 
was  a  romance  of  Janet's  Celtic  imagi- 
nation, and  Kate's  manner  softened. 

"The  Rabbi's  death  and  .  .  .  your 
difference  of  opinion — something  about 
doctrine,  wasn't  it  ?  we  were  from  home 
— must  have  been  a  great  trial,  and,  as 
there  was  no  opportunity  before,  let  me 
say  how  much  we  sympathised  with  you 
and  .  .  .  thought  of  you. 

**  Don't  you  think,  however,  Mr.  Car- 
michael"— she  spoke  with  hesitation, 
but  much  kindness — "  that  you  ought 
not  to  fling  up  your  work  here  on  that 
account  ?  Would  not  the  Rabbi  himself 
have  wished  you  to  stick  to  your  post  ? 
.  .  .  and  all  your  friends  would  like  to 
think  you  had  been  ,  .  ,  brave." 


"  You  are  cruel.  Miss  Carnegie  ;  you 
try  me  beyond  what  I  can  endure,  al- 
though I  shall  be  ashamed  to-night  for 
what  I  am  to  say.  Do  you  not  know 
or  guess  that  it  is  your  ...  on  account 
of  you,  I  mean,  that  1  must  leave  Drum- 
tochty ?" 

"  On  account  of  me?"  Kate  looked 
at  him  in  unaffected  amazement. 

"  Are  you  blind,  or  is  it  that  you 
could  not  suspect  me  of  such  presump- 
tion ?  Had  you  no  idea  that  night  in 
Dr.  Davidson's  drawing-room  ?  Have 
you  never  seen  that  I  .  .  .  Kate — I  will 
say  it  once  to  your  face  as  I  say  it  every 
hour  to  myself— you  won  my  heart  in 
an  instant  on  Muirtown  Station,  and 
will  hold  it  till  I  die. 

"  Do  not  speak  till  I  be  done,  and 
then  order  me  from  your  presence  as  I 
deserve.  I  know  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman,  and  ...  a  minister  of 
Christ  to  say  such  things  to  the  be- 
trothed of  another  man  ;  only  one  min- 
ute more"— for  Kate  had  started  as  if  in 
anger — "  I  know  also  that  if  I  were 
stronger  I  could  go  on  living  as  before, 
and  meet  you  from  time  to  time  when 
you  came  from  the  Castle  with  your 
husband,  and  never  allow  myself  to 
think  of  Lady  Hay  as  I  felt  to  Miss  Car- 
negie. But  I  am  afraid  of  myself,  and 
.  .  .  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  meet, 
Miss  Carnegie.  Forgive  me  for  my  love, 
and  believe  that  one  man  will  ever  re- 
member .  .  .  and  pray  for  you." 

Carmichael  bowed  low,  the  last  sun- 
shine of  the  evening  playing  on  his  fair 
hair,  and  turned  to  go. 

"  One  word,  if  you  please,"  said  Kate, 
and  they  looked  into  one  another's  eyes, 
the  blue  and  brown,  seeing  many  things 
that  cannot  be  written.  "  You  may  be 
forgiven  for  .  .  .  loving  me,  because 
you  could  not  help  that" — this  with  a 
very  roguish  look,  our  Kate  all  over — 
"  and  I  suppose  you  must  be  forgiven 
for  listening  to  foolish  gossip,  since  peo- 
ple will  tell  lies" — this  with  a  stamp  of 
the  foot,  our  Kate  again — "  but  I  shall 
never  forgive  you  if  you  leave  me,  never" 
— this  was  a  new  Kate,  like  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  flower. 

"Why?  Tell  me  plainly,"  and  in 
the  silence  Carmichael  heard  a  trout 
leap  in  the  river. 

"  Because  I  love  you." 

The  Tochty  water  sang  a  pleasant 
song,  and  the  sun  set  gloriously  behind 
Ben  Urtach. 

THE   END. 
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Speech  Delivered  at  the  Aldine  Club,  New  York,  Thursday,  November  5TH, 

1896,  BY  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


Mr.  Chaiiman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have 
to  thank  you  first  for  the  great  kindness 
and  the  great  honour  of  this  reception. 
I  do  not  count  it  the  less  but  all  the 
more  honour  that  I  am  well  aware  it  has 
been  given  to  me  for  the  sake  of  my 
friend  and  not  for  my  own.  I  might 
assure  you  of  a  cordial  welcome  in  re- 
turn. Sydney  Smith's  promise  to  your 
own  Prescott  still  holds  good,  and  there 
is  awaiting  for  you  in  England  a  Cas- 
pian Sea  of  soup.  But  I  am  aware  that 
the  only  acknowledgment  you  would 
care  to  receive  is  that  we  should  go  back 
to  England  with  larger,  more  enlight- 
ened, more  generous  thoughts  of  your 
great  country  and  your  great  people,  and 
I  can  safely  answer  for  it  that  we  will. 

One  of  the  many  pleasant  American 
habits  is  to  enliven  the  dreary  stage  of 
the  finger-bowls  with  peppermints.  On 
our  side  as  well  as  on  yours  I  know  it  is 
the  custom  to  enliven  after-dinner 
speeches  with  anecdotes.  I  am  not,  be- 
lieve me,  without  anecdotes,  being  in- 
deed the  proud  proprietor  of  eleven.  It 
is  some  years  since  these  assumed  a 
canonical  form,  and  they  are  now  neither 
to  be  added  to  nor  taken  away  from. 
That  you  are  to  hear  none  of  them  this 
evening  is  entirely  attributable  to  Mr. 
Barrie,  who  is  so  profoundly  familiar 
with  all  that  I  am  intimidated  by  his 
presence  and  am  unable  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. 

I  thought  of  saying  something  to  you 
on  Ameiicdn  literatuie  in  its  present 
stage  as  it  appears  to  an  English  travel- 
ler, but  first  I  should  wish  to  confess  the 
incalculable  and  lifelong  debt  I,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Englishmen  of  my  age, 
owe  to  the  great  American  authors. 
We  were  formed,  most  of  us,  upon 
your  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  Emerson,  and  the 
rest.  These  authors  were  the  pioneers 
of  cheap  publishing.  I  am  very  far  in- 
deed from  approving  of  what  is  now  call- 
ed piracy,  and  yet  I  cannot  confess  that 
I  am  altogether  sorry  for  having  been 
brought  up  before  these  ethical,  enlight- 
ened times.     When  our  English  authors 


were  inaccessible  to  persons  of  small 
means,  Emerson  was  far  more  read 
among  us  than  Carlyle,  and  Longfellow 
had  fifty  readers  where  Tennyson  had 
one.  I  cannot  but  think  that  to  this, 
among  other  causes,  is  due  the  profound 
affection  and  respect  with  which  America 
is  generally  regarded  in  England. 

f  observe  that  with  us  even  more  than 
with  you  all  other  forms  of  literature 
are  gradually  being  ousted  by  fiction 
and  journalism.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago — let  us  say  in  the  times  of 
Fielding — no  forms  of  literature  were 
more  despised  than  these  ;  and  now 
they  have  acquired  an  almost  exclusive 
and  a  singularly  intolerant  predomi- 
nance. I  should  be  the  last  man  to  say 
anything  against  the  noble  art  of  fiction, 
and  especially  to  say  it  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  recognised  masters  of  the 
craft.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  poetry, 
for  example,  has  so  largely  lost  its  hold. 
Poetry  is  even  a  more  noble  and  endur- 
ing form  of  literature  than  fiction  ;  and 
great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  many 
of  the  prose  writers  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, I  do  not  think  that  their  power 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  poets 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  and  Bryant. 
It  is  also  much  to  be  deplored  that  criti- 
cism has  suffered  so  serious  a  decline. 
The  descent  from  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge 
to  Matthew  Arnold  seems  to  me  great, 
and  the  descent  from  Arnold  to  our  pres- 
ent critics  is,  I  am  afraid,  greater  still. 
Then  we  seem  to  miss  now  the  endur- 
ing and  monumental  works  of  history. 
We  do  not  find  instances  of  such  conse- 
cration as  that  of  your  own  illustrious 
Francis  Parkman  or  of  Prescott  or  of 
Motley.  Many  clever  and  scholarly  lit- 
tle books  of  history  are  being  written, 
but  they  are  mostly  designed  for  use  in 
schools  and  colleges.  I  might  persevere 
in  this  line,  but  it  is  not  necessary ; 
enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  my 
point.  The  pecuniary  revvards  of  the 
other  forms  of  literature  cannot  compare 
with  those  of  fiction,  and  I  contend  that 
we  should  do  what  we  can  to  equalise 
the  other  recognitions. 
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I  say  it  with  great  diffidence,  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  machinery  at 
present  in  work  for  the  introduction  of 
American  authors  to  the  English  public 
is  very  seriously  defective.  It  is  my 
business  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  Amer- 
ican literary  periodicals  and  new  books, 
but  since  coming  to  this  country  I  have 
been  amazed  to  find  how  much  excellent 
work  has  escaped  my  observation.  This 
may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  the  critics. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  criticism,  each 
necessary  and  useful  in  its  way.  There 
is  the  criticism  which  guards  the  doors 
of  fame,  which  applies  catholic  and  per- 
manent standards,  which  refuses  to  be 
ciarried  away  by  the  clamour  of  the  hour. 
We  need  such  criticism,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  honour  it.  One  great  English 
literary  journal,  in  the  course  of  its  long 
and  honourable  career,  has  steadily  pur- 
sued this  policy  of  scrutiny.  It  has  dis- 
couraged many  young  authors  who  de- 
served to  be  discouraged  and  many  who 
did  not  deserve  to  be  discouraged  ;  but 
so  far  as  I  know  it  has  never,  in  all  its 
history,  brought  prominently  and  gen- 
erously before  the  public  a  new  writer 
who  could,  afterward  look  back  and  say 
that  the  paper  had  been  the  making  of 
him.  I  do,  indeed,  recall  one  instance 
in  which  a  new  American  writer  received 
from  it  an  almost  extravagant  generos- 
ity of  praise — I  refer  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Mayo. 
There  is  another  kind  of  criticism  which 
watches  eagerly  for  signs  and  tokens  of 
promise,  and  which  is  never  afraid  of 
falling  into  extravagance  in  hailing 
them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  kind 
of  criticism  much  more  practised.  I  do 
not  believe  in  slating  new  authors.  It 
appears  that  a  fine  of  sixty  pounds  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  producing  a  bad 
book  is  a  sufficient  punishment,  and  as 
a  rule  it  is  mercilessly  exacted.  I  abhor 
the  insolence  of  those  critics  who  or- 
dered poor  Keats  **  back  to  the  galli- 
pots." You  may  say  that  everything 
finds  its  level  ;  that  good  work  is  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  be  recognised,  and 
that  writers  with  genuine  stuff  in  them 
will  not  be  discouraged  by  attacks.  I 
do  know  that  genius  is  a  very  rare  and 
delicate  product.  I  happened  to  discover 
recently  that  one  of  the  great  world 
writers  of  fiction  published  anonymous- 
ly a  three-volunie  novel  before  his  liter- 
ary career,  as  it  is  known  to  the  public, 
began.  The  novel,  as  will  be  seen  when 
I  publish  it,  as  I  may,  is  fit  to  rank  with 


his  other  works,  but  it  received  no  recog- 
nition at  the  time.  If  this  hint  had  been 
taken — and  it  very  nearly  was  taken — the 
whole  world  would  have  been  measur- 
ably the  poorer  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
many  writers  who  have  it  in  them  to  do 
great  things  are  discouraged  by  the  cold- 
ness with  which  their  beginning  is  re- 
ceived and  go  no  further.  Besides,  while 
a  work  of  poetry  may  not  receive  recogni- 
tion in  the  author's  lifetime  and  yet  be 
quickly  received  afterward — Shelley,  I 
believe,  never  received  sixpence  for  his 
literary  work,  and  is  now  recognised  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  century — I  know 
very  few  instances  where  a  novel,  neg- 
lected at  first,  has  ultimately  made  its 
way.  There  are  a  few,  but  they  may 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 

I  feel  also  that  a  great  public  in  Eng- 
land and  America  is,  under  the  new 
copyright  law,  being  deprived  of  what 
it  had  come  to  find  almost  as  necessary 
as  bread  ;  I  mean  a  supply  of  new  books 
at  low  prices.  I  find  many  of  your  shops 
where  nothing  else  is  sold  than  non- 
copyright  editions  of  English  books ; 
this  trade  must  decline  ;  and  we  on  our 
side  suffer  a  similar  impoverishment. 
We  all,  I  repeat,  are  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  the  copyright  law  as  a  matter 
of  plain  justice,  but  I  doubt  whether  au- 
thors who  are  not  in  the  first  flight  have 
gained  much  from  it,  and  I  should  seri- 
ously suggest  to  them  and  to  their  pub- 
lisheis  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  them  to  allow  some  at  least  of 
their  books  to  be  published  at  the  old 
low  pi  ices,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
come  to  know  of  them.  I  feel  tolerably 
certain  that  they  would  not  ultimately 
have  reason  to  regret  such  a  policy. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  it  remains  to  ex- 
press our  overwhelming  sense  of  the  sim- 
ple, cordial,  constant  kindness  which  we 
have  received  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  cannot  adequately  say  how  much 
we  have  admired  the  blithe  and  sunny 
carriage  with  which  they  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  immense  task  of  sub- 
jugating and  unifying  their  great  coun- 
try. I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  face  of 
growing  duties — and  it  may  be  growing 
dangers — the  spirit  of  your  people  will 
not  quail.  We  have  all  through  your 
great  contest  been  the  most  sanguine 
and  assured  men  in  America.  We  have 
been  amazed  at  the  opinions  telegraphed 
from  England  and  amazed  at  the  mis- 
givings expressed   by  some   ol  yours. 
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Our  only  surprise  has  been  that  the 
majority  was  not  even  greater  than  it 
turned  out  to  be.  We  are  confident  that 
you  are  equal  to  the  solution  of  your 
problems  and  to  the  bearing  of  your 
strain,  and  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that 
you  should  be  wholly  delivered  from 
your  burdens.  There  is  an  Arabian 
proverb,  **  All  sunshine  makes  the  des- 
ert," and  this  is  true  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals and  in  the  lives  of  nations. 
And  it  makes  America  all  the  more 
attractive  that  your  task  is  not  com- 
pleted, that  in  many  places  you  might 
write  what  Titian  was  in  the  practice  of 
inscribing  on  his  ^ictxxr^  Facubaty  imply- 
ing that  the  work  was  still  in  progress. 

I  approach  a  delicate  subject  when  I 
say  a  word  of  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween England  and  America.  As  a  jour- 
nalist I  have  full  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  feeling  of  the  English  people. 
We  were  in  various  troubles  at  that 
time,  and  while  we  took  all  calmly,  our 
attitude  to  our  troublcrs  varied.  When 
that  mighty  potentate  the  German  Em- 
peror sent  his  famous  message,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  every  Eng- 
lishman's hand  was  finding  its  way  to 
his  sword.  When  your  message,  which 
was,  shall  I  say,  too  astringent,  too 
minatory,  came  to  us  there  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  various  journal- 
ists to  inflame  a  feeling  that  refused  to 
be  inflamed.  The  English  people  stead- 
ily, stubbornly  resolved  that  only  in  the 
last  extremity  would  they  commit  the 
great  crime  of  going  to  war  with  you. 


and  they  opposed  all  counsels  of  battle 
with  invincible  good  humour  and  pa- 
tience. 

A  great  writer  of  our  day  has  told  us 
how,  in  his  ambitious  and  dreamful 
youth,  he  went  to  see  an  old  weaver  who 
in  his  time  had  literary  aspirations. 
They  had  taken  some  embodiment  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
poets.  The  young  man  turned  over  the 
portfolio,  and  his  friend,  divining  his 
thought,  quoted  the  lines  of  Cowley  : 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mine  own  ?'* 

The  lines  caught  the  boy  and  wandered 
up  and  down  in  his  head.  He  went 
home  and  kept  repeating  them  over  the 
house  until  his  mother  caught  them  too 
and  repeated  in  her  turn, 

'*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mine  own  ?*' 

Her  son  turned  upon  her  and  charged 
her  with  the  same  thought  as  his  own. 
She  disclaimed  it  passionately,  but  said 
as  passionately,  **  But  I  would  be  proud 
of  being  his  mother."  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  see  the  signs  of  decay  in  England. 
Some  may  fancy  that  her  sun  is  far 
down  the  sky,  but  it  seems  tb  us  as  if  it 
were  high  noon. 

**  Weakness  is  not  in  her  heart. 
Weariness  not  on  her  brow." 

But  the  day  of  weakness  and  weariness 
and  decrepitude  and  decay  may  come. 
If  it  comes  we  shall  have  one  consola- 
tion left  to  us — we  shall  be  proud  of  be- 
ing your  mother. 


PARIS    LETTER. 


No  strikingly  new  names  have  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  monthly  record  of  lit- 
erary events  in  France.  We  have  heard 
more  of  late  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  of  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  than  of  any  living  writers  ;  per- 
haps because,  though  sleeping  under  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  or  on  the  slopes 
of  Pere  La  Chaise  there  is  still  more 
life  in  them  than  in  any  of  those  who 
are  pacing  up  and  down  the  Boulevards 
with  a  cigar  between  their  teeth  or  sip- 
ping their  absinthe  just  before  dinner- 
time. 

The  first  volume  of  Hugo's  corre- 
spondence has  just  appeared.  It  goes 
down  to  the  year  1835,  ^^^  ^^  must  be 
confessi^d  that  it  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing.    One  cannot  but  feel  that  the 


editors  have  held  back  most  of  what 
would  have  been  curious  reading,  and 
also  that  a  great  deal  of  material  has 
failed  to  reach  their  hands  at  all.  Per- 
haps the  publication  was  still  somewhat 
premature.  Nothing  in  the  stout  octavo 
volume  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  the  letters  addressed  to  Sainte-Beuve, 
whose  connection  with  the  poet's  home 
life,  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  that  con- 
nection, have  long  been  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  Nothing  need  be  said  now 
of  the  cause  of  the  estrangement  be- 
tween the  two  writers,  except  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  literature  ;  but 
if  literature  be  mostly  a  record  of  that 
in  each  man's  feelings  which  is  most 
deeply  human,  the  letters  of  Hugo*s 
which  relate  to  that  somewhat  obscure 
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incident  in  his  life  will  certainly  be  con- 
sidered literature.  Hardly  anything  in 
the  history  of  ended  human  friendship, 
not  even  the  celebrated  words  that 
passed  between  Charles  Fox  and  Ed- 
mund Burke,  gives  a  true  and  moie  pa- 
thetic ring  than  the  letters  in  which 
Hugo  plainly  and  plaintively  says  to 
Sainte  Beuve  that  he  loved  him  when 
away,  but  can  see  him  no  more,  because 
his  presence  has  become  the  cause  of 
the  keenest  suffering. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  interesting, 
mainly  because  showing  how,  eaily  in 
his  life,  Hugo  adopted  a  practice  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  have  belonged 
only  to  his  last  years — the  practice  of 
extravagantly  praising  the  practical  (?) 
productions  of  others.  No  one  seems 
to  have  been  more  careful  of  not  hurt- 
ing the  genus  irritabiU  vatum.  But  the 
reader  vainly  looks  for  anything  that 
would  lead  him  into  the  secret  of  the 
formation  of  the  poet's  literary  genius, 
for  such  letters,  for  instance,  as  passed 
between  Lamartine  and  his  friend  Virieu. 
Perhaps  the  future  may  bring  out  some- 
thing of  the  kind;  perhaps,  too,  no  one 
was  near  enough  to  Hugo's  heart  to  be 
the  recipient  of  such  intimate  communi- 
cations. 

In  regard  to  Musset  and  George  Sand, 
we  are  coming  nearer  to  a  conect  state- 
ment of  the  facts  than  could  almost  be 
expected.  Soon  we  shall  know  about 
as  much  as  could  be  desired,  some 
would  say  even  more,  in  regard  to  the 
famous  ElU  et  Lui  affair.  Only  a  few 
months  have  elapsed  since  Viscount 
Spoelberg  de  Lovengoul  in  Cosmopolis 
tried  to  give  out  a  complete  version  of 
the  incident  that  placed  George  Sand 
in  almost  the  best  of  lights.  His  arti- 
cles are  queer  reading  by  the  side  of 
the  revelations  contained  in  one  of  the 
last  issues  of  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire, 
The  ubiquitous  interviewer  has  at  last 
got  hold  of  an  important  actor  in  the 
much  talked  of  and  written  about  love 
drama,  the  now  aged  and  formerly 
handsome  Italian  physician.  Dr.  Pagel- 
lo,  who  displaced  Alfred  de  Musset  in 
the  great  novelist's  affections;  and  Dr. 
Pagello  has  been  more  garrulous  than 
was  exactly  good  for  the  name  of  his 
former  friend.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
Musset,  the  facts  remain  that  he  was 
still  between  life  and  death  when  things 
took  place  which  fully  justified  him  in 
entirely  casting  George  Sand  out  of  his 
heart ;  and  with  what  we  now  know  we 


fully  appreciate  the  motives  of  Madame 
Clesinger,  George  Sand's  daughter,  in 
forbidding  Mr.  Plon  to  publish  any 
more  letters  of  her  mother's,  especially 
concerning  her  relations  to  Dr.  Pagello. 
What  literature  proper  gains  in  the  pub- 
lication is  a  curious  love  declaration 
handed  by  George  Sand  to  the  physician 
in  Alfred  de  Musset' s  sick  chamber — a 
declaration  which  is  not  unworthy  to 
rank  with  the  most  eloquent  passages 
of  iier  novels. 

There  are  still  extant  some  curious 
letters  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet's  sister,  Madame 
Lardin  de  Musset,  George  Sand  swore 
she  had  destroyed  ;  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  made  public  for  some  time 
to  come.  Perhaps  so  much  the  better, 
for  with  a  little  more  we  should  have  of 
Elle  et  Lui  ad  nauseam. 

In  the  Temps^  which  devoted  a  num- 
ber of  columns  to  interviews  with  Pagel- 
lo, with  Madame  Cl6singer  and  Madame 
Lai  din  de  Musset,  have  been  appearing 
for  some  time  over  the  signature 
**  Sganarelle"  a  number  of  articles  on 
various  topics  under  the  somewhat 
strange  heading  of  Fagots,  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of_  speculation  in  re- 
gard to  the  authorship  of  these  articles. 
I  now.  hear  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  Sganarelle  is  no  less  a  person 
than  Francisque  Sarcey.  This  explains 
why  so  many  of  the  articles  relate  to 
theatrical  or  educational  topics.  No 
one  ignores  that  the  celebrated  dramatic 
critic  began  his  career  as  a  college  in- 
structor, and  passed  through  the  Ecole 
Normale. 

Thiough  the  6cole  Normale,  too, 
passed  a  man  who  has  just  disappeared, 
and  who  may  be  claimed  by  literature 
almost  as  much  as  by  politics,  Chal- 
lemel  Lacour.  The  great  republican 
orator  and  journalist,  the  former  ad- 
viser of  Gambetta,  was  a  richly  equipped 
scholar.  Before  he  had  written  a  word 
about  politics  he  had  been  the  intro- 
ducer to  the  French  people  of  the  pes- 
simistic philosophy  of  Schopenhauer, 
and  almost  his  last  great  public  utter- 
ance was  his  discours  de  reception  in  the 
French  Academy,  where  he  succeeded 
Renan,  and  so  completely  bioke  away 
from  the  well-established  custom  of  ful- 
some eulogy  of  onq's  predecessor,  that 
the  Renan  family  abstained  tQ  a  man 
(or  to  a  woman)  from  attending  the 
meeting.  The  two  best  scholars  in 
Gambetta's  entouragey  Challemel  Lacour, 
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who  was,  and  Spaller,  who  wished  to 
be.  in  the  Academy,  have  now  gone 
within   a   few   months   o^   each   other. 

Another  man  has  gone  who  also  would 
have  been  in  the  Academy  had  he  so 
desired,  and  had  he  not,  after  being  an 
unsuccessful  actor  in  a  great  historical 
tragedy,  sentenced  himself  to  complete 
retirement  ;  I  mean  General  Trochu. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  misfortune  of  the 
French  people  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  death  struggle  with  Germany  they 
had  as  their  foremost  military  leader  a 
man  who  believed  in  words  more  than 
in  deeds.  The  writer  of  these  lines 
well  remembers  being,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  surrender  of  Paris,  in  the  same 
room  with  the  general.  Count  d'Har- 
court,  a  former  diplomat,  who  had  been 
away  from  Paris  during  the  siege,  was 
the  third  person  present.  The  two  fell 
into  a  conversation  about  the  events 
just  concluded,  and  their  talk  was  end- 
ed by  the  following  words  of  Trochu  : 
**  Et  pialgrS  touty  monsieur  le  Comtc^ 
fesp/rais^  parcequeje  crois  en  DieuT* 

But  whatever  his  shortcomings  as  a 
military  commander,  Trochu  was  a  su- 
perb orator  and  a  fine  writer.  His 
books,  L*  Arm/e  Franfaise  en  iS6y^  Pour  la 
V^riti et  Pour  la  Justice^  will  outlive  the 
circumstances  for  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  his  Mimoirs^  extracts  of 
which  have  just  appeared  in  the  Cor  re- 
spondant^  and  which  are  to  be  published 
by  Alfred  Marne,  will  be  an  important 
and  well  worth  reading  contribution  to 
the  history  of  our  own  times. 

Trochu  goes  almost  at  the  same  time 
when  Alfred  Duquet,  le  savant  et  sH)ire 
Duquety  as  Arthur  Chuquet  calls  him, 
publishes  one  of  his  severest  condemna- 
tions of  his  military  conduct  ;  it  is  the 
seventh,  and  not  the  last,  volume  of  his 
remarkable  history  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  and  is  devoted  to  the  part  of 
the  siege  of  Paris  that  goes  from  Octo- 
ber 31st,  1870,  to  the  last  days  of  the 
same  year.  The  next  volume  will  con- 
duct the  narrative  to  the  fall  of  Paris, 
and  there  will  still  remain  to  be  written 
the  history  of '^Gambetta's  armies  in  the 
provinces. 

If  we  pass  from  truth  to  fiction  we  do 
not  find  much  to  record  this  month  ;  no 
great  novel,  no  great  poems,  not  even 
the  Franco-Russian  ones,  no  great  play. 
Les  Bienfaiteurs  at  the  Porte  Saint- Mar- 
tin, Le  Portage  at  the  Vaudeville,  Schil- 
ler's Don  Carlos^  in  a  rather  tame  ver- 
sion, at  the  Od^on,  have  not  been  suc- 


cesses. Coquelin,  who  tries  to  bring 
out  new  plays,  does  not  fare  half  as 
well  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  draws 
crowds  to  the  Renaissance  with  the 
worn-out  Dame  aux  Camillas,  In  regard 
to  Sarah  and  Dumas's  famous  play,  I 
have  just  come  across  a  rather  charac- 
teristic anecdote.  It  relates  to  the  great 
actress's  recent  tour  in  Australia.  She 
was  playing  La  Dame  aux  Cam/lias  (or 
Camille^  if  you  prefer)  in  Melbourne,  and 
in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  train  for  some 
other  town.  So  she  rushed  through  the 
performance  as  fast  as  she  could — fas- 
ter, in  fact,  than  the  others  could.  It 
brought  out  remonstrance  after  remon- 
strance from  her  camarade,  Angele : 
**  Why  !  don't  go  so  fast,  Sarah  ;  we 
can't  follow  you,"  or  something  like 
that.  Whereupon  :  '*  Hush,*'  la  divine 
Sarah  exclaimed,  *'  if  you  don't  stop  I 
die  at  once  !"  (Je  crhve  tout  de  suite). 

What  she  will  play  next  no  one  knows, 
but  she  will  not  play  George  de  Porto- 
Riche's  le  Pass^y  which  she  was  to  play. 
She  has  fallen  out  with  the  author  of 
Amoureuse,  claiming  that  his  play  had 
not  been  ready  in  time.  I  understand 
that  the  true  inwardness  of  the  story  is 
that  she  wants  to  have  nothing  tying 
her  when  Sardou  is  ready  with  the  new 
play  he  is  writing  for  her,  which  is,  by 
the  way,  like  the  Pass/^  moreover,  an 
absolutely  modern  play,  acted  in  cos- 
tumes of  our  own  day  ;  no  more  Toscas 
and  Theodoras  and  the  like.  Sardou 
seems  to  be  as  tired  of  them  as  the  pub- 
lic. As  for  Porto-Riche's  play,  which 
was  to  be  acted  in  France  by  Sarah,  and 
will  not,  which  was  to  be  acted  in 
America  by  Olga  Nethersole,  and  will 
not,  it  will  be  played  by  Rejane,  having 
been  accepted  by  Porel  at  the  Vaude- 
ville. Porto-Riche's  works  are  always 
highly  finished  literary  productions ; 
they  are  worth  reading  as  well  as  seeing. 

L6on  Bourgeois,  the  ex  and  future 
Prime  Minister,  also  comes  out  as  a 
bookman  this  month,  with  a  small  vol- 
ume. Solidarity  published  by  Armand 
Colin.  I  ought  to  mention  also  an  ad- 
mirable selection  from  Hugo's  poems, 
published  by  Delagrave,  for  the  schools. 
The  editor  is  Jules  Steeg. 

The  volume  on  Taine  in  Hachette's 
Collection  des  Grands  Ecrivains  Franfots 
will  be  by  Professor  Leopold  Mabilleau, 
who  has  already  contributed  a  very 
readable  Victor  Hugo  to  the  same  series. 

Alfred  Maniire. 

Paris,  November  i,  1896. 
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AN  EPOCH'S  EPIC* 

It  has  now  become  a  truism  that  every 
great  and  soul-stirring  event  which  arises 
in  the  history  of  a  nation  inevitably  finds 
some  singer  to  put  into  words  that 
breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn  the  feel- 
ings which  mutely  plead  for  expression 
in  the  hearts  that  are  stirred  by  it.  It 
IS  a  truism  also  that  it  is  often  only  in 
the  vtonumentum  are  perennius  that  the 
event  itself  is  finally  remembered  ;  for 
the  literary  trophy  erected  in  its  honour 
frequently  outlasts  the  objective  source 
of  inspiration. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  last,  the  proud 
Commonwealth  of  Tennessee  celebrated 
the  hundredth  year  of  its  political  exist- 
ence. What  a  magnificent  and  stately 
event  was  that  !  History  views  it  as  a 
milestone  in  the  march  of  American  civ- 
ilisation. Yet  we  think  that  centuries 
hence  this  glorious  day  will  derive  its 
chief  interest  to  the  scholar,  the  anti- 
quarian, and  the  literary  historian  from 
the  fact  that  it  inspired  the  stupendous 
poem  which  is  now  before  us  in  its  final 
form — which  has,  in  fact,  been  standing 
before  us  for  several  months — and  which 
we  have  long  hesitated  to  touch,  shrink- 
ing as  we  did  with  natural  modesty  from 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  many  ques- 
tions that  project  themselves  upon  the 
camera  of  our  consciousness  from  near- 
ly every  line. 

Right  at  the  outset  we  were  embar- 
rassed in  trying  to  find  a  word  that 
would  fitly  describe  and  classify  it.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  styled  it  an  epic,  yet  it 
does  not  wholly  conform  to  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  the  epic  canon.  In  many 
places  its  quality  is  distinctly  lyrical  ; 
and,  besides,  it  eschews  the  element  of 
the  supernatural.  Yet  it  is  manifest 
that  we  had  to  call  it  something.  We 
might  perhaps  have  spoken  of  it  as  a 
census  bulletin  ;  and  there  are,  in  truth, 
passages  that  would  seem  to  bear  out  such 
a  classification  not  only  in  their  subject 
matter  but  in  their  style  ;  for  not  infre- 
quently the  cadences  and  lilt  are  sugges- 
tive of  some  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter's 
most  impassioned  strains.  Yet,  again, 
the  passages  of  pure    imagination  un- 

♦  Tennessee  Centennial  Poem.  By  Mar>' 
A.  A.  Fry.  Chattanooga :  Published  by  the 
Author, 


doubtedly  make  such  a  description  im- 
possible. We  might,  perhaps,  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  roundelay  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  roundelay  of  174  pages  and 
some  6300  lines  would  not  be  the  kind 
of  roundelay  that  the  critics  know. 
Had  we,  therefore,  chosen  such  a  title 
for  it,  within  twenty-four  hours  some- 
body over  in  Brooklyn  would  have  writ- 
ten a  column  letter  to  the  Dial^  expos- 
ing once  more  our  well-known  igno- 
rance, and  asserting  that  we  don't  know 
what  a  roundelay  is.  This  would  have 
hurt  our  feelings,  because  we  do  know. 
If  we  met  a  roundelay  on  the  darkest 
night  we  should  recognise  it  in  a  min- 
ute. We  have  written  roundelays  our- 
selves, and  they  were  real  roundelays, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  never 
could  get  any  one  to  publish  them  ex- 
cept at  advertising  rates.  So  we  just 
put  it  down  as  an  epic,  and  if  any  one 
says  that  it  isn't  an  epic  we  shall  insist 
on  his  coming  right  forward  and  telling 
the  world  just  what  it  is. 

But  the  reader  must  be  impatient  to 
listen  to  its  bursts  of  melody.  And,  in 
fact,  it  is  really  easier  for  us  simply  to  let 
Mrs.  Fry  sing  for  herself.  So  here  is 
a  burst  : 

*•  General  Gaines  was  bom  in  Virginia,  and 

when  a  lad 
His  father  moved  to  Tennessee,  where  lands 

could  be  had. 
He  settled  in  Sullivan,  when  General  Blount 

first  came, 
Was  a  lawyer,  and  had  attained  as  a  soldier 

some  tame. 
General  Gaines  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  the 

plantation. 
He    developed    his    mind    with  books ;   his 

recreation 
Was  hunting.     'Tis  said  he  knew  an  Indian 

trail  at  sight, 
And  when  quite  a  boy  accompanied  Sevier  in 

the  fight. 
At  eighteen  was  a  lieutenant  in  East  Tcnnes- 

Four  years  in  active  service  against  the  Chero- 
kees. 

Congressman  Claiborne  then  recommended 
him  to  be 

Appointed  ensign  in  Sixth  United  States  In- 
fantry. 

He  was  made  second  lieutenant  before  the 
year  ended. 

And  in  Eighteen  and  One  he  was  again  rec- 
ommended 

To  the  War  Department  and  appointed  to 
survey 

From  Nashville  to  Natchez  a  military  road- 
way. 
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President  Jefferson  then  appointed  him  col- 
lector 

At  Mobile,  and  afterwards  post-office  inspec- 
tor. 

He  was  appointed  to  arrest  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason, 

Whose  friends  ever  after  disliked  him  for  this 
reason." 

Here  is  another  passage,  in  which  the 
poet  touches  on  the  mysterious  prehis- 
toric times  suggested  to  her  by  the 
strange  structures  of  stone  that  are 
found  along  the  NoUichucky  district 
and  by  the  Nickajack,  as  memorials  of  a 
race  now  vanished  from  the  earth  : 

'*  Below  Telford's  Station  there  will  be  found 

another 
With  walls  three  feet  in  thickness,  built  in 

the  same  odd  way  ; 
Near  Limestone  one  built  by  a  Gillespie  of 

tliat  day, 
Near  FuUen's  depot  another,  the  old  Ripley 

place, 
Several  others  whose  history  1  have  not  time 

to  trace. 

A  '  Woman's  Suffrage  Club  '  has  been  formed 
within  the  State  ; 

Its  movers  are  not  natives,  I  am  happy  to 
relate. 

Though  some  few,  it  is  said,  are  hoping  for 
this  reward. 

They  will  not  amount  in  all  to  a  *  corporal's 
guard.  • 

Our  present  rights  give  us  employment  and 
contentment. 

Besides  we  have  knowledge  of  the  *  Fifteenth 
Amendment.' 

Which  would  allow  negro  women  to  vote- 
there' s  the  rub  ! 

Then  the  kitchen  would  be  neglected  and  the 
wash  tub. 

They  would  ride  in  on  bicycles  in  bloomers 
and  blazers. 

And  there  would  be  fights  with  those  myste- 
rious razors  !" 

This  strophe  is  interesting  both  to  the 
psychologist  and  to  the  student  of  met- 
rical technique.  The  casual  person 
might  ask  what  natural  connection  there 
is  between  the  architecture  of  the  abo- 
rigines and  the  formation  of  a  Woman's 
Suffrage  Club.  But  such  a  question 
would  only  show  that  the  inquirer  failed 
to  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  the  poet's 
art.  Here  is  really  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
First,  the  mention  of  aboriginal  stmc- 
tures  brings  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Fry  the 
autochthones,  the  true  natives  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  thought  of  them  at  once 
suggests,  on  the  principle  of  antiphra- 
sis,  those  who  are //^/natives  ;  and,  final- 
ly, since  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
are  the  persons  who  form  the  Woman's 


Suffrage  Club,  Mrs.  Fry  glides  by  an 
easy  transition  from  one  theme  to  the 
other.  There  is  a  profound  psychology 
in  this  which,  if  no  one  else  appreciates, 
will  be  plain  at  least  to  the  Education- 
ist. Note,  too,  the  art  with  which,  after 
sternly  smiting  the  Suffragists,  Mrs.  Fiy 
allows  a  gleam  of  humour  to  gild  like 
sunshine  the  last  words  of  the  canto. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  metrical 
ingenuity  of  some  of  these  lines.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  introduction  of  the  word 
**  washtub"  in  the  thirteenth  line.  Now 
a  purely  academic  critic  would  object  that 
**  washtub"  in  its  accepted  accentuation 
is  paroxytonic  and  should  not  be  accented 
on  the  last  syllable.  But  Mis.  Fry  se- 
cures especial  effect  by  treating  the  word 
as  an  oxytone — the  rising  slide  to  the 
voice  giving  to  the  indignant  line  an  in- 
describable touch  of  disdain  mingled 
with  astonishment.  Another  thing  may 
be  noted  here  which  applies  to  the  poem 
as  a  whole.  Coleridge,  in  Christabely 
exploited  a  theory  by  which  the  English 
language  could  be  made  more  free  in  its 
metrical  treatment,  by  basing  the  nor- 
mal line  on  a  given  number  of  accents 
rather  than  on  a  given  number  of  sylla- 
bles. This  was  well  enough  for  a  per- 
son like  Coleridge  ;  but  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  higher  literary  ciiticism  as  em- 
ployed at  Harvard  University)  Cole- 
ridge isn't  in  it  with  Mrs.  Fiy.  A  great 
genius  can  take  great  liberties  ;  and  in 
her  usage  she  has  given  a  freedom  to 
the  English  language  of  which  she  never 
dreamed.  She  doesn't  tie  herself  down  to 
either  syllables  or  accents.  She  just  sails 
along  on  one  line  till  she  gets  ready  to 
begin  another,  and  then  she  stops  and 
begins  it.  What  could  bd  simpler  than 
that  ?  Yet  very  few  would  have  thought 
of  it.  It  reminds  one  of  Columbus  and 
the  ^^'g.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poets 
who  count  up  their  metrical  feet  on  their 
fingers  get  no  encouragement  from  Mrs. 
Fry,  nor  do  those  other  pedantic  persons 
who  are  always  thinking  about  the  rules 
of  prosody.  Mrs.  Fry  doesn't  worry 
herself  about  the  rules  of  prosody, 
but  her  Muse  gets  right  down  and  paws 
around  among  them  till  everything 
comes  her  way,  and  we  guess  that  she 
wouldn't  take  any  back  talk  from  any- 
body. 

But  to  resume  our  quotations.  Here 
is  an  admirable  blending  of  the  personal 
note  with  a  proud  lyrical  exultation  over 
the  vastness  and  richness  of  the  wealth 
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of  Tennessee.    Note  the  skill  with  which 
she  leads  up  to  it  : 

"  Colonel  A.  M.  Shook,  of  Franklin  County, 
Tennessee, 

Has  been  years  engaged  in  the  coal  and  iron 
industry. 

He  was  a  Confederate  soldier — one  of  For- 
rest's men  ; 

His  record  is  understood  ;  we  know  where  he 
has  been. 

He  be^an  selling  coal  and  iron  railway  sup- 
plies, 

But  soon  became  able  both  to  manage  and 
advise. 

He  built  and  managed  for  years  the  furnace 
at  Cowan  ; 

Was  associated  with  Baxter  and  John  H.  In- 
man. 

He  is  vice-president  of  a  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany. 

Lives  in  Tracy  City  and  practises  philan- 
thropy. 

Our  pioneers  carried  iron  into  the  State  on 
horseback  ; 

The  iron  horse  now  carries  it  out  on  the  rail- 
way track. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand  gross 
tons  per  year, 

From  twenty -six  furnaces  and  improvements 
appear. 

There  are  eighty-seven  coal  mines  operated 
in  the  State, 

Some  are  suspended  for  awhile,  but  have  not 
long  to  wait. 

The  total  coal  production  for  Eighteen  Nine- 
ty-one 

Was  two  million  five  hundred  twenty  seven 
thousand  tons." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  studied  antithesis 
worked  up  to  a  climax  which  is  pointed 
and  accentuated  by  the  piquancy  of  the 
final  rhyme  : 

'•  Two  candidates  now  appeared  ;  each  desired 

to  stand  guard 
Over  the  State's  interest,  William  Carroll  and 

Edward  Ward. 
The  newspapers  of  the  State  for  the  first  time 

engaged 
In  a  contest   of  this  kind,  the  battle  fiercely 

raged. 
Carroll  was  elected  by  the  people,  the  masses. 
Ward's  friends  were  the  office-holders  and  all 

such  classes. 
William  Carroll   moved  to  the  State  eleven 

years  before 
From  Pittsburg  to  Nashville,  where  he  opened 

a  nail  store. 
First  brigade-inspector,  then  major  of  miltia, 
In  the  Creek   War  joined  General  Jackson  in 

the  issue." 

Still  more  striking  in  the  way  of  cli 
max  is  the  following  strophe,  whose  re- 
strained emotion,  coupled  with  its  Taci- 
tean  terseness,  makes  the  sudden  trag- 
edy startlingly  intense  : 

•*  At  twenty -four  years  of  age  he  began  to  prac- 
tise. 
Then  moved  to  Henry  County,  the  county 
seat  Paris. 


He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  com- 
mtmity : 

Its  rich  lajids  caused  others  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity 

To  improve  their  condition.  First  class  citi- 
zens moved  there. 

Judge  Harris  was  prosperous  and  had  a  prac- 
tice fair ; 

He  served  nine  years  as  circuit  judge,  then 
moved  to  Memphis. 

When  Judge  Turley  died  he  was  appointed  to 
his  office. 

First  appointed,  then  elected  judge  of  Su- 
preme Court, 

He  served  three  years,  his  term  was  destined 
to  be  cut  short : 

On  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat  he  was 
killed  ! 

The  boilers  exploded,  his  eloquent  voice  was 
stilled  !" 

We  can  quote  but  one  more  passage. 
It  is  near  the  end  of  the  whole  poem, 
and  in  it  Mrs.  Fry  gathers  up  all  her 
powers  for  a  great  epic  sweep  that  rolls 
along  with  the  crash  and  thunder  of  a 
coal- wagon  : 

*•  She  has  the  greatest  variety  of  resources. 
More  kinds  of  mineral  from  which  to  gather 

forces — 
Gold,  copper,  sulphur,  diamond,  graphite, 
Chalcotnte.   pyrrhotite,   chalcopyrite,    bam- 

hardtite, 
Tetrodymite,  clansthalite,  galena,  spalerite. 
Pvrite,  marcasite,  mispickel.  rutile,  covellite. 
Fluorite,  chalcotrichite,  corundum,  hematite, 
Melanochroite.  menaccanite,  antomolite. 
Xanthosiderite.  psilomelane,  wad,  limonite, 
Pyrolusite,  gothite.  manganite,  quartz,  spodu- 

mene. 
Opal,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  garnet,  kaolin. 
Zircon,  allanite.  zoisite,  albite,  astrophylite, 
Muscovite,  orthoclase.  tourmaline,  talc,  stau- 

rolite. 
Calamine,    allophane,  cyanite,  plumbogum- 

mite. 
Dewe)rlite,  saponite,  halloysite,  pyromorphite, 
Monazite,  vivianite,  wavellite,  apatite. 
Gypsum,    chlorite,     epsomite,    melanterite, 

barite, 
Azarite,  malachite,  hydrozincite.  lanthanite, 
Smithsonite,  cerrussite,  chalcanthite.  kalinite, 
Calcite,  carbonate  of  lime,  dolomite,  siderite. 
And  coal,  bituminous,  cannel,  and  anthracite. 
To  an  iron  manufacturer  very  well  known 
I  am  indebted  for  this  list,  W.  M.  Bowron. 
These  treasures  long  hidden  he  has  brought 

to  public  view. 
Found  in  Chattanooga  district ;  he  can  locate 

them,  too.** 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  too 
much  "  ite"  about  this  last  passage, 
but  for  ourselves  we  prefer  to  see  in  it 
the  skilful  use  of  what  is  technically 
styled  homosoteleutony  the  repetition  of  a 
final  syllable,  accentuating  and  driving 
home  a  thought  to  the  mind  as  with  a 
hammer  s  blow,  and  by  the  very  repeti- 
tion conveying  to  the  listener  an  impres* 
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sion  of  the  enormous  mineral  wealth 
that  has  roused  her  to  such  enthusiasm. 
We  should  like  to  say  something  about 
Mrs.  Fry's  view  of  rhyme,  about  her 
colometry,  about  a  certain  strophic 
theory  that  we  think  we  can  detect 
underlying  the  poem  as  a  whole  ;  but 
lack  of  space  forbids.  We  shall  con- 
tinue, however,  our  studies  and  may 
perhaps  in  time  put  forth  some  special 
monographs  which,  when  taken  togeth- 
er, will  form  the  prolegomena  to  the 
poem.  In  the  meantime  we  advise  our 
readers  to  send  for  it  and  read  it  with 
the  care  and  thoughtfulness  which  it  so 
richly  merits. 


SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY.* 

Mr.  Barriers  new  novel  proceeds  upon 
a  daring  and  hazardous  plan.  It  cen- 
tres upon  the  history  and  character  of  a 
young  genius  whose  mother  was  out- 
cast from  Thrums,  after  one  of  the 
strangest,  wildest,  most  dramatic  epi- 
sodes that  were  ever  committed  to  print. 
The  boy  is  born  in  London,  where, 
when  he  is  five  years  old,  his  mother — a 
widow  now,  and  wearing  to  her  grave 
in  shame  and  poverty — gives  him  a  lit- 
tle sister  ;  and  the  main  intention  of  the 
book  is  a  study  of  these  two  as  children, 
and  of  the  children  who  are  their  com- 
panions. Tommy  has  the  foremost 
place,  of  course  ;  it  is  his  book  ;  and 
few  are  the  pages  from  which  his  name 
is  absent.  But  equal  pains  have  been 
given  to  the  picture  of  Shovel,  London 
street-boy ;  to  Corp  Shiach,  lad  of 
Thrums ;  to  Elspeth,  born  to  be  an 
adoring,  humble  sister  ;  and  to  Grizel, 
daughter  of  the  Painted  Lady  who  is 
suffered  to  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
Thrums  :  she,  indeed,  the  same  Grizel, 
is  the  most  original,  most  firmly  drawn 
and  attractive  little  figure  of  them  all. 

Now  he  who  undertakes  to  dramatise 
the  thoughts,  dreams,  speculations,  im- 
pulses, innocences,  and  un-moralities 
of  childhood,  has  before  him  a  very 
trying  enterprise.  Though  we  have  all 
been  children  we  are  strange  to  child- 
hood— so  much  estranged  that  we  never 
speak  of  it  without  confessing  to  a  won- 
dering ignorance  or  surprise.  The  road 
back  to  that  country  seems  as  wide  as 
the  whole  world  ;  but  he  who  would  re- 

*  Sentimental  Tommy— the  Story  of  his  Boy- 
hood.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 


turn  upon  it  finds  it  barred  by  an  im- 
penetrable hedge,  through  which  only 
a  very  little  may  be  seen  and  dimly  un- 
derstood. How  many  men  of  genius 
have  tried  to  push  through  the  barrier 
is  not  known  :  the  number  of  them  who 
have  partly  succeeded,  or  who  have 
fancied  a  partial  success,  does  not  tell 
the  tale.  All  we  do  know  is  that  to  the 
approaching  foot  of  only  one  did  a  clear 
path  open  :  to  Victor  Hugo  of  gigan- 
tesque  romance.  That  Mr.  Barrie  has 
also  found  a  way — by  means  of  a  keen 
and  studious  imagination  applied  in  the 
realistic  manner — is  the  first  question 
that  lies  before  the  readers  of  Sentimen- 
tal Tommy,  They  are  challenged  on 
that  point,  and  can  have  no  complete 
satisfaction  without  answering  it.  It 
will  not  do,  it  will  not  be  fair,  to  recall 
Hugo  in  order  to  assist  judgment  by 
comparison.  More  splendid  in  results, 
Hugo's  method  of  display  was  far  easier 
than  Mr.  Barrie's  ;  for  the  novelist  of 
Thrums  has  made  it  his  business  to 
show,  upon  a  groundwork  of  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  childhood,  the 
working  of  the  young,  unchastened,  un- 
formed and  forming  elements  of  indi- 
vidual character.  Obviously,  this  is  an 
extremely  delicate  and  difficult  task  ; 
one  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  hazardous 
for  even  the  greatest  skill  and  courage. 
With  a  single  drawback,  to  be  men- 
tioned presently,  it  will  be  agreed  that 
Mr.  Barrie  has  succeeded  wonderfully 
well.  As  we  close  the  book  upon  these 
young  people — Tommy  being  then  fif- 
teen  years  old,  Grizel  thirteen.  Tommy's 
sister  Elspeth  ten — we  look  back  upon 
a  series  of  scenes  and  episodes  which, 
in  a  blend  of  pathos,  oddity,  humour, 
insight,  accomplish  all  that  we  may 
suppose  their  author  set  out  to  achieve. 
The  best  of  these  scenes  are  in  the  first 
half  of  the  book  ;  where  the  arrival  of 
the  new  baby,  the  conversations  and  in- 
trigues of  Tommy  and  Shovel,  the  ad- 
ventures of  these  chums  and  opposites 
at  the  soiree  of  the  Society  for  the  Ref- 
ormation of  Juvenile  Criminals  (a  re- 
markable chapter  for  its  workmanship 
alone)  lend  to  Tommy's  biographer 
abounding  opportunities  ;  and  fine  use 
he  makes  of  them.  But  for  his  purpose 
as  mover  of  hearts  or  expositor  of  child- 
ish character,  none  of  these  chapters 
equals  that  in  which  Elspeth  and  Tom- 
my plan  to  give  their  dying  mother,  in 
a  London  slum,  a  regular  Thrums  hog- 
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manay.     This  is  a  beautiful  bit ;  simple, 
true,  and  extremely  touching.     In  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  (the  scene  being 
moved  to  Thrums,  where  Jean  Myles's 
orphans  are  provided  for  by  her  strange- 
ly outraged   lover)   Mr.   Barrie  devotes 
yet  more  care  to  the  exhibition  of  Tom- 
my's native  character.     In  a  dozen  ways 
ingeniously   contrived    he   exposes    the 
breast   of   that    child   of  genius  to  the 
Rontgen  rays  of  an  exact  and  merciless 
discrimination,  as  we  are  to  understand  ; 
and  there  it  is  that  the  drawback  comes 
in.     What  faults  of  the  savage  many  of 
us  show  (and  shed)  in  childhood,  what 
bold   un-moralities    we   practise  in  the 
blithest  ignorance  for  a  while,  is  a  fa- 
miliar story.  Now,  rightly  enough,  Tom- 
my's biographer   makes  a  point  of  in- 
cluding all    the   boy's  little  vices  and 
weaknesses  ;  but  not,  I  think,  with  for- 
tunate results.     In   real  life  we  glance 
at  these  faults  in  silence  and  let  them 
pass   as    (though   bad  while  they  last) 
rootless  and   unsubstantial.      Attentive 
notice   they    will    hardly   bear   without 
taking  an  appearance  of  fixity  ;  and  by 
the    mere    mechanical     fact    of    being 
chronicled    in    print,    Tommy's    boyish 
imperfections  are,   I    fear,   stamped  on 
him   indelibly.       But    there   is  another 
reason  for  that  fear.     There  are  various 
kinds  of  childish  imperfection,  and  the 
faults  attributed   to  Tommy  would  be 
nicer  if  they  were  ruder.     They  are  not 
nice  faults,  nor  of  those  that  are  most 
likely  to  rub  off.     The  truth  is,  I  sup- 
pose, that  they  could  not  be  other  than 
they  are  ;  yet  I  can  but  wish  that  a  dif- 
ferent  choice    had    been    possible,    for 
they  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  down- 
right   dislike.       The    little   Elspeth    is 
lightly  pencilled  in,  but  with  manifest 
potentialities    of    advancing  interest  in 
that  part  of  the  story  which  is  yet  to 
come.     Grizel,  who  is  the  strangest  lit- 
tle figure  in  this  novel  gallery  of  juvenile 
heroes  and  heroines,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest,  truest,   most  fascinating. 
Child  as  she  is,  an  outcast  daughter  of 
a  painted  lady,  she  moves  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  high  pathetic  tragedy,  the  cre- 
ation of  her  own  qualities.      Pity  that 
once  or  twice  her  author,  in  his  anxiety 
to  make  her  clear,  pushes  the  illustra- 
tion of  her  character  into  a  little  extrava- 
gance.    The  over-much  is  his  most  com- 
mon   fault  ;     though    no    living    story- 
writer  knows  better  the  use  of  simplicity 
aad  restraint. 


And  it  is  practised  here  with  extraor- 
dinary effect.  Sentimental  Tommy  is  not 
all  about  the  sentimentalisms  of  Jean 
Myles's  boy.  There  are  some  chapters 
about  Jean  Myles  herself  ;  her  innocent 
and  happy  sweethearting  with  Aaron 
Latta,  weaver  ;  the  end  of  that  little 
idyll,  when  Magerful  Tam  appears — 
handsome,  insolent,  hateful,  irresistible 
— to  sweep  her  out  of  Aaron's  feeble 
arms  and  into  misery  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Barrie  has  never  ex- 
celled these  chapters  for  simplicity  of 
relation  and  intensity  of  effect.  I  have 
left  myself  no  room  to  speak  the  eulogy 
which,  as  I  think,  the  whole  of  Jean 
Myles's  story  deserves  ;  and  with  its 
bold  invention,  its  fine  insight,  its  mas- 
terly description,  its  unstrained  pathos, 
it  covers  a  good  many  pages.  Aaron 
Latta  also  stands  out  in  strong  and  well- 
conceived  originality — a  distinct  and 
singularly  consistent  figure,  though  few 
words  aie  spent  upon  him  and  little 
does  he  say.  His  relations  with  Jean 
Myles's  children,  whom  he  takes  to  live 
with  him  when  she  dies,  are  human  na- 
ture itself.  Except  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing Grizel  forward,  there  is  no  use  for 
the  Painted  Lady  and  no  pleasure  in 
her ;  an  entirely  artificial  personage, 
not  unlike  one  of  the  worst  conceptions 
of  Charles  Dickens.  But  then  Miss 
Ailie  and  Miss  Kittie,  with  their  sweet, 
old-fashioned  sensitiveness  and  gentle- 
ness—  Here,  however,  I  must  stop  ; 
with  a  word  for  the  many  humorous 
turns  and  touches  that  stud  the  pages 
of  Sentimental  Tommy^  and  for  the  re- 
markably close  and  careful  workman- 
ship in  the  writing  thereof. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  RECENT 

TIMES.* 

When  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
Scribfters  Magazine  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  publishing  in  serial  form  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  historv  of  the 
United  States  from  1870  to  1895,  with  a 
wealth  of  illustrations,  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  brilliant  idea  that 
has  come  to  any  periodical  in  the  pres- 

*  The  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the  United 
States,  1870-95.  By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
President  of  Brown  University.  With  350  illus- 
trations. 2  vols.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    96.oo. 
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ent  generation,  and  one  that  ought  to 
have  resulted  in  a  perfectly  fabulous  cir- 
culation. There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  one  likes  to  read  so  much  as  an 
ably  and  impartially  written  narrative 
of  those  events  amid  which  he  has  him- 
self lived,  but  which  are  beginning  to 
sink  into  the  past  with  a  friendly  haze 
just  dimming  the  sharpness  of  the  out- 
lines. We  all  remember  them  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  they  have  the  fascination  of 
being  part  of  our  own  lives,  only  we  have 
not  for  ourselves  yet  seen  them  in  any- 
thing like  their  real  historical  perspec- 
tive. Hence  a  brilliant  writer  who  sums 
them  up  for  us  with  a  sense  of  due  pro- 
portion and  with  some  charm  of  style, 
provides  us  with  a  literary  banquet  that 
derives  especial  piquancy  from  its  being 
in  some  measure  almost  personal  to  our- 
selves. Had  the  plan  of  which  these 
handsome  volumes  are  the  outcome 
been  carried  out  by  a  writer  with  the 
neat  touch  and  entertaining  literary 
manner  which  Justin  McCarthy  brought 
to  the  composition  of  his  History  of  Our 
Own  Times y  no  novel,  not  even  Trilby^ 
would  have  had  a  vogue  so  great.  The 
book  would  have  sold  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  have  been  the  book  of  the 
entire  year.  As  for  war  records  and 
Lincoln  biography  and  Napoleonic  re- 
vivals, they  would  not  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath. 

The  work  that  is  at  last  before  us 
deserves  to  have  and  doubtless  will 
have  a  large  and  long-continued  sale. 
It  is  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference. 
Yet  it  falls  far  short  of  what  it  might 
have  been  had  it  been  assigned  to  some 
one  with  perhaps  less  technical  histoii- 
cal  training  but  with  a  greater  gift  of 
literary  expression.  As  the  narrative 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Scribner  s  it  was 
thoroughly  detestable  in  form,  being 
chopped  up  into  short  sections,  each 
with  a  heading  in  small  capitals,  like  a 
newspaper  description,  and  suggesting 
in  its  general  effect  a  series  of  clippings 
put  together  from  the  pages  of  a  scrap- 
book.  It  is  now  in  book-form  much  im- 
proved, the  narrative  is  made  continu- 
ous and  consecutive,  and  one  can  read  it 
with  much  greater  satisfaction.  Yet  it 
still  is  very  far  from  being  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Dr.  Andrews  does  his  work  like 
a  professional  compiler  rather  than  a 
professional  writer.  He  sets  forth  the 
facts  in  due  order,  the  account  of  what 
happened  is  accurate  and  fair,  but  this 


is  all.  He  seems  to  have  little  or  no 
power  of  description  and  to  be  quite  de- 
void of  insight  into  character  and  mo- 
tive. The  result  is  naturally  disappoint- 
ing. If  he  has  to  pat  before  us  an  im- 
pressive scene  like  that  of  the  cyclone 
at  Apia,  or  the  burial  of  Grant,  or  the 
Anarchist  riot  at  Chicago,  he  can  mere- 
ly enumerate  the  details.  He  will  tell 
us  how  the  American  and  German  ships 
were  wrecked,  or  how  many  police,  sol- 
diers, marines,  and  what  not  marched 
in  the  procession,  or  what  the  Anar- 
chists were  doing  at  the  time  ;  but  the 
vivid  touches  that  would  make  us  see 
these  things  are  lamentably  lacking.  It 
is  a  chronicle,  not  a  history,  that  he 
gives  us. 

Again,  we  think  that  too  often  he 
stops  short  just  when  he  ought  to  go 
on,  which  tantalises  the  reader  be- 
yond endurance,  or  else  he  treats  of  the 
thing  in  so  dry  a  manner  that  one  gets 
a  false  impression  of  it.  Thus,  his  ac- 
counts of  the  Virginius  affair,  of  the 
Sand  Lot  agitation,  of  the  riots  of  1877, 
of  the  third-term  movement  in  1880,  of 
Blaine*s  feud  with  Conkling,  of  the 
Blaine-Cleveland  campaign,  of  the  Chil- 
ian imbroglio  of  1891,  of  the  American 
opposition  to  Germany  in  Samoa,  and 
of  a  dozen  other  things,  are  written  with 
no  perception  whatever  of  their  stiik- 
ingly  picturesque  features.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  wonderfully  diamatic  scene 
when  Blaine  read  the  Mulligan  Letters 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
put  Proctor  Knott  to  ignominious  con- 
fusion is  told  most  admirably,  but  it 
stops  too  soon,  says  nothing  about  the 
sunstroke  episode,  and  leaves  one  utterly 
unsatisfied.  So  of  the  Blaine-Belmont 
verbal  duel,  the  stormy  scene  between 
Conkling,  Piatt,  and  Garfield  in  the 
Riggs  House,  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull, 
and  the  account  of  negro  rule  in  the 
South  ;  those  of  us  who  can  remember 
these  things  can  see  how  inadequate  is 
the  treatment.  There  are  hundreds  of 
omissions,  some  of  them  of  real  impor- 
tance. Thus,  in  relating  the  causes  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  defeat,  great  stress  is  laid 
on  Dr.  Burchard's  foolish  alliteration, 
but  the  millionaires'  banquet — a  far 
more  potent  cause — is  not  even  men- 
tioned. Nothing  is  said  also  of  the  per- 
sonal side  of  the  Hayes  administration, 
nor  of  those  circumstances  connected 
with  Mr.  Cleveland's  marriage,  that  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  defeat  him  in  x838. 
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Space  forbids  a  farther  enumeration  of 
special  points,  but  we  have  sufficiently  in- 
dicated the  general  features  in  which  the 
book  will  be  found  particularly  weak.  At 
the  same  time,  as  already  said,  we  can 
heartily  commend  it  to  all  our  readers, 
in  spite  of  its  limitations.  There  exists 
as  yet  nothing  like  it,  and  those  even 
who  do  not  care  for  the  text  will  take 
real  pleasure  in  the  numerous  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  illustrations. 


ASPECTS  OF  FICTION.* 

One  of  the  best  of  the  papers  in  Mr. 
Matthews*s  new  volume  is  very  sugges- 
tive of  the  treatment  its  author  has  re- 
ceived in  his  former  ventures  as  a  critic. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Penalty  of  Hu- 
mour,** and  its  thesis  is  the  way  in  which 
we  Americans  have  always  fought  shy 
of  bestowing  our  highest  praise  and 
most  important  offices  on  the  writers 
and  statesmen  who  have  been  gifted 
with  the  faculty  of  amusing  us.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  amused  us  so  often  and 
so  well  that  when  he  comes  to  instruct 
us  we  are  disinclined  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. Yet  if  we  do  not  take  him  seri- 
ously we  shall  be  ourselves  the  greater 
losers,  for  there  is  not  to-day  in  this 
country  a  more  suggestive  or  illuminat- 
ing critic  than  Mr.  Matthews  when  he  is 
at  his  best.  He  writes  too  much,  of 
course,  to  be  always  at  his  best  ;  but 
even  when,  as  in  the  present  volume,  he 
republishes  work  that  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture ephemeral,  he  never  lacks  that  qual- 
ity of  suggestiveness  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  distinguishing  note  of  his  criti- 
cism. But  a  suggestive  critic,  especially 
if  his  style  be  as  light  and,  therefore,  apt 
for  suggestion  as  Mr.  Matthews*s,  is 
generally  deemed  to  be  a  superficial  one, 
and  so  we  are  likely  to  do  him  the  fur- 
ther injustice  of  thinking  that  he  wants 
us  to  take  an  airy  jaunt  with  him 
through  realms  which  we  should  prefer 
to  traverse  soberly  and  on  foot. 

The  careful  reader  of  this  volume, 
however,  will  not  be  so  misled.  He  will 
see  that  the  graceful  suggestiveness  of 
such  an  essay  as  that  on  the  parallelisms 
between  the  ancient  drama  and  the  mod- 
ern should  not  hide  from  any  penetrat- 
ing eye  the  hard,  keen  thinking  needed 

♦  Aspects  of  Fiction  and  other  Ventures  in 
Criticism.  By  Brander  Matthews.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50. 


for  the  working  out  of  many  of  the  ideas 
presented.  He  will  not  think  that  the  no- 
table essay  on  American  literature  owes 
its  existence  solely  to  its  author's  well- 
known  propensity  to  accentuate  the  na- 
tional idea  in  our  literature  and  life. 
He  will  not  believe  that  the  paper  on 
**  Pleasing  the  Taste  of  the  Public"  was 
merely  dashed  off  for  a  magazine  by  a 
clever  observer  of  men  and  events. 
For  underneath  the  spontaneous  ease  of 
all  these  essays  he  will  perceive  the  firm 
grasp  of  subject  and  the  clear  penetra- 
tion that  always  characterise  the  true 
critic.  He  will,  of  course,  feel  that  here 
and  there  something  more  needs  to  be 
said,  or  that  occasionally  a  caveat  needs 
to  be  uttered,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
very  ingenious  classification  of  novelists 
in  the  last-named  essay.  Mr.  Matthews 
reads  Dr.  Pole's  classification  of  whist 
players,  and  he  forthwith  conceives  a 
similar  classification  of  novelists,  rang- 
ing from  those  who  deal  with  the  frank- 
ly impossible  through  those  who  deal 
with  the  improbable  and  probable,  to 
those  who  deal  with  the  inevitable. 
Such  a  classification  is  in  many  ways 
apt  and  illuminating,  but  it  leaves  too 
much  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  element  of  the  inevitable  in  all  good 
stor}'-telling,  and  it  waives  the  question 
whether  the  absorption  of  other  elemeats 
of  interest,  such  as  those  depending 
upon  the  play  of  the  fancy,  has  not  ren- 
dered the  latest  type  of  novelists  inferior 
to  their  immediate  predecessors.  In 
short,  I  should  think  that  many  of  the 
things  Mr.  Matthews  says  would  make 
a  thoughtful  reader  desire  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  little  friendly  argument 
with  him,  and  I  know  of  no  better  test 
of  good,  stimulating  criticism  than  this. 
The  volume  under  notice  contains 
thirteen  papers,  five  of  which  are  on 
general  literary  topics,  two  on  contem- 
porary writers,  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, and  six  on  various  aspects  of 
fiction,  with  discussions  of  authors  as  far 
apart  as  Cervantes  and  Mr.  Kipling.  I 
have  already  named  the  essays  that  seem 
to  deserve  most  attention,  although  I 
should  be  more  than  human  if  I  did  not 
like  **  Two  Studies  of  the  South,**  which 
notices  most  sympathetically  a  little 
book  of  my  own.  The  group  relating 
to  fiction  has,  naturally,  an  added  inter- 
est from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Matthews  is 
himself  a  practitioner  of  the  art  about 
which  he  discourses  so  well,  but  I  do 
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not  think  that  any  one  of  the  papers 
comes  up  to  the  masterly  essav  on  the 
short  story  which  he  published  some 
years  ago  in  his  volume  called  J^en  and 
Ink.  The  paper  on  American  literature 
is,  however,  almost  as  valuable  in  its 
way  as  the  last-named  essay  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Matthews  had  written  nothing  but 
these  two  fine  pieces  of  criticism  he 
would  have  ample  claim  to  our  grati- 
tude. But  he  has  done  more.  Besides 
his  excellent  volume  on  the  French 
Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  he 
has  now  given  us  no  less  than  four  col- 
lections of  essays,  and  having  read  them 
all  with  pleasure  and  profit,  one  must 
express  the  wish  that  he  may  live  to  give 
us  as  many  more. 

W,  P.  Trent. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  A  QUEEN.* 

In  this  year  of  grace,  when  all  the 
world  is  saying  pleasant  things  about 
Queen  Victoria,  because  that  most  amia- 
ble old  lady  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
sit  upon  the  English  throne  longer  than 
any  of  her  predecessors,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iar diversion,  the  character  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  individual  so  engaged,  in 
contemplating  the  aspect  which  Mr. 
M.  A.  S.  Hume  presents  of  England's 
other  great  queen,  the  last  of  the  Tudors, 
whose  reign  was  anything  but  tranquil. 
There  is  also  occasion  for  instruction  ; 
and  for  moralising,  no  end.  If,  as  we 
are  now  assured,  the  Virgin  Queen*s 
flirtations  were  the  bulwarks  behind 
which  her  kingdom  grew  great  and 
glorious,  may  not  those  of  us  who  are 
quick  at  detecting  providential  dispensa- 
tions perceive  a  shining  example  of  them 
in  the  fact  that  Elizabeth,  the  frivolous 
spinster,  and  Victoria,  the  sedate  ma- 
tron, were  not  transposed  ? 

That  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  Boleyn  was  an  accomplished  co- 
quette even  Mr.  Froude  could  not  deny. 
Indeed,  had  she  aspired  to  the  title  of 
**  Queen  of  Hearts,"  which  was  won  by 
that  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who 
was  her  namesake,  by  qualities  the  very 
reverse  of  the  English  queen's,  she  would 
hardly  have  been  a  more  persistent  poser 
for  the  attentions  of  the  gallants  who 
swarmed  about  her  court.  There  is  far 
more  history  than   romance  in  Scott's 

*  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $3.50. 


story  of  her  love  passages  with  Leices- 
ter before  the  death  of  Amy  Robsart, 
and  no  fresh  evidence  was  needed  to 
prove  how  hungry  she  was  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  royal  suitors  for  her  hand. 
But  from  the  documents  he  has  had 
at  command  as  the  editor  of  the  Calen- 
dar of  Spanish  State  Papers  of  her  reign 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Mr.  Hume 
has  gathered  many  facts  about  Eliza- 
beth's more  serious  courtships  that 
throw  side  lights  on  the  political  history 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of 
her  age  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  such  records,  compared  with  much 
of  our  history,  possess  the  peculiar  value 
Horace  Walpole  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  that  *'  though  memoirs  written 
nearest  to  the  time  are  likely  to  be  the 
truest,  these  published  nearest  to  it  are 
generally  falsest." 

It  is  Mr.  Hume's  purpose  to  show 
that  Elizabeth's  levity  and  fickleness 
were  deliberately  used  to  further  the  in- 
terest of  England  at  a  time  when  craft 
had  to  make  up  for  weakness  ;  that  in 
the  role  of  Aphrodite  she  played  the 
part  of  Minerva.  For  this,  however,  he 
gives  her  scant  credit,  professing  not  to 
know  where  sheer  vanity  and  a  sort  of 
passion  ended  and  far-sighted  policy 
began.  The  view  he  gives  is  of  the 
woman  rather  than  the  queen  ;  and 
though  citations  from  the  records  are 
numerous,  no  important  assertion  being 
made  on  his  own  authority,  the  reader 
feels — and  if  with  satisfaction  he  is 
likely  to  go  unstoned — that  he  has  got 
among  gossips  of  the  court  rather  than 
serious  chroniclers  of  the  reign. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  feel  sympathy  for 
Elizabeth  as  the  most  eligible  person  of 
royal  blood  in  Europe.  If  her  self-es- 
teem was  great  and  she  demanded  hom- 
age for  herself  as  well  as  her  position 
she  surely  did  not  thereby  forfeit  all 
claim  to  respect  and  genuine  admira- 
tion ;  vanity,  as  we  well  know,  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  greatness  and 
lofty  qualities,  and  love  of  praise  and 
adulation  does  not  preclude  noble  ac-, 
tion.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  eager  as  Elizabeth  herself  was  in 
the  game  of  love-making,  she  was  at  all 
times  urged  on  to  matrimony  by  her 
councillors,  in  their  desire  to  see  the 
succession  settled  in  a  manner  that  would 
save  the  kingdom  from  the  quarrels  of 
rival  claimants.  In  such  circumstances 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  woman  of 
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high  spirit  in  such  exalted  station  should 
be  fastidious  in  her  choice  of  a  consort, 
and  that  her  father's  daughter  should 
not  avoid  in  this  high  affair  of  State  the 
more  tender  side  of  the  proceedings.  It 
has  been  therefore  with  some  hesitation 
that  the  latter-day  testimony  concerning 
her  peculiarities  in  this  respect  has  been 
accepted.  The  great  namesake  of  our 
author  regretted  that  she  had  not  pos- 
sessed **  some  of  those  amiable  weak- 
nesses by  which  her  sex  is  distin- 
guished," and  even  the  impartial  Green 
found  her  cold  and  unresponsive  to  all 
but  Leicester. 

Mr.  Hume  shows  her  darting  from 
one  affair  of  the  heart  to  another,  like  a 
bee  from  flower  to  flower,  careless  of 
what  the  world  thought,  utterly  indiffer- 
ent generally,  after  the  adieux  were  ex- 
changed, to  the  feelings  of  the  disap- 
pointed swain,  but  almost  savagely  jeal- 
ous of  them  while  the  comedy  or  trag- 
edy, whichever  it  was,  was  in  progress. 
There  is  a  certain  inevitable  unfairness 
in  such  a  picture  as  he  draws,  however 
true  to  life.  Plucked  of  its  feathers  the 
peacock  would  be  but  a  sorry  spectacle  ; 
so  Queen  Elizabeth,  divested  of  every 
splendid  accomplishment  that  marked 
her  reign,  is  not  an  heroic  figure,  and  the 
reader  of  this  book  who  would  do  her 
justice  should  never  forget  that  while 
**  the  projects  of  marriage  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  as  Count  Ferri^re  calls 
them,  occupied  an  important  and  most 
interesting  part  of  her  life,  her  career 
had  other  claims  to  distinction. 

From  the  early  passages  with  her 
guardian.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  when 
Elizabeth  was  a  mere  girl,  through  her 
dallying  with  the  various  scions  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Europe  and  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  her  favourite  Leicester  of 
England  and  Arran  of  Scotland,  there  is 
little  new  in  the  narrative  until  we  reach 
the  attempt  of  the  dowager  queen  of 
France,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  gain 
first  for  one  of  her  sons  and  then  for 
the  other  the  hand  of  England's  queen. 
The  preceding  negotiations  for  her  mar- 
riage, as  set  forth  in  the  state  papers 
from  which  Mr.  Hume  quotes,  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  her  wanton  men- 
dacity mingled  with  crafty  subterfuge 
and  the  careless  cruelty  of  a  heartless 
belle  ;  but  through  all  of  them  it  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  motives  of  public  pol- 
icy were  the  chief  inspiration  of  her  con- 
duct.    But  from  the  time  when  Henry  of 


Valois,  afterward  Henry  HL  of  France, 
was  proposed  to  her  as  a  husband  there 
appears  a  stronger  personal  element,  the 
revelation  of  which  is  the  chief  contribu- 
tion that  Mr.  Hume's  book  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  Elizabeth.  She  was  then 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  not  quite  the 
**  painted  old  harridan"  this  unsympa- 
thetic historian  designates  her  in  the 
later  years  of  her  life,  but  still  far 
enough  advanced,  one  would  think,  to 
have  attained  to  years  of  discretion. 
Yet  if  these  papers  make  plain  anything, 
they  disclose  the  queen  less  resolute  now 
in  defence  of  her  celibacy  than  ever  be- 
fore,  more  needlessly  demonstrative,  at 
•times  frolicsomely  affectionate,  particu- 
larly with  the  younger  Frenchman, 
whose  mother,  in  point  of  age,  she 
might  well  have  been.  She  hoodwinked 
the  astute  Catherine  most  egregiously, 
to  be  sure,  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  many  a  difficult  position  in  these 
tortuous  courtships.  It  is  also  true  that 
by  these  means  she  undoubtedly  staved 
off  troublesome  demands  both  from 
France  and  Spain,  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  these  countries  from  form- 
ing an  alliance  that  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  England,  until  she  was  in 
a  position  to  defy  those  who  chose  to  be 
her  enemies.  Unfortunately  for'  her 
good  name,  in  doing  so  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  compromised,  not,  it  would 
appear,  through  pressure  of  political 
conditions  so  much  as  on  account  of  her 
own  feelings. 

The  long  dallying  between  her  and 
the  Due  d'Alen9on,  the  French  king's 
brother,  forms  the  main  part  as  well  as 
by  far  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive part  of  the  book.  She  called 
him  **  my  frog,"  and  lavished  upon  him 
endearments  which  should  have  satis- 
fied the  most  ardent  lover.  That  she 
seriously  thought  of  marrying  him, 
though  she  swore  she  did,  can  hardly 
be  credited.  Apart  from  the  disparity 
between  their  ages,  the  duke  was  any- 
thing but  attractive,  being  small  and  of 
insignificant  appearance  and  badly  pock- 
marked about  the  face  into  the  bargain. 
N  o  one  can  read  the  notes  of  the  Span- 
ish minister,  however,  without  wonder- 
ing at  the  liberties  she  allowed  him  and 
took,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  show 
of  affection  for  him  which  she  made  on 
several  occasions.  It  was  all  a  comedy 
of  course,  as  Mr.  Hume  says  ;  but  may 
tliere  not  have  been  in  it  some  note  of 
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pathos  that  drew  from  the  queen  at  the 
•death  of  her  youthful  lover  this  mes- 
sage to  his  mother  :  **  If  you  could  see 
a  picture  of  my  heart  you  would  see  a 
body  without  a  soul  ;  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  my  grief,  as  you  have 
enough  of  your  own.'* 

We  lay  down  the  volume  feeling  that 
the  courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
very  gay,  very  clever,  very  important ; 
ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  Hume  has  made 
them  appear  heartless  ;  but  still;  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  altogether  persuaded 
that  good  Queen  Bess  was  absolutely 
proof  against  Cupid's  darts. 

C.  LeF.  Wright. 


KATE  CARNEGIE  * 

Kate  Carnegie  has  already  made  par- 
tial appeal  to  the  public  in  serial  form, 
but  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  this 
is  a  very  doubtful  advantage,  if  not  a 
serious  injury,  for  it  is  only  in  its  full 
and  connected  form  that  we  can  attain 
any  adequate  idea  of  its  remarkable 
qualities.  Let  us  say  at  once,  and  frank- 
ly, that  this  book  goes  a  long  way  tow- 
ard settling  Ian  Maclaren's  position  as  a 
literary  artist.  In  the  right  significance 
of  the  word  he  is  not  a  novelist.  Of  the 
complications  and  inevitable  sequences 
of  plot  he  knows  nothing.  He  does  not 
stand  at  all  in  the  same  category  with 
Mr.  Crockett,  for  example,  who  is  a 
novelist  and  romancist  pure  and  sim- 
ple. He  is  nearer  to  Mr.  Barrie  as  he 
was  in  his  earlier  writings  ;  but  Mr.  Bar- 
rie has  since  occupied  wider  fields.  He 
is  nearest  of  all  to  another  writer,  whose 
name  has  never  been  collated  with  his 
— Charles  Lamb.  Lamb,  of  course,  is 
essentially  English,  and  even  Cockney  ; 
and  Ian  Maclaren  is  Scotch  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones  ;  but  there  are  in 
each  the  same  delightful  qualities — hu- 
morous and  acute  observation  of  man- 
ners, delicate  irony,  over-brimming  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  an  infinite  tender- 
ness. Lamb,  brought  up  on  porridge, 
housed  in  a  Scotch  glen,  and  taught  the 
fear  of  God,  would  have  been  just  what 
Maclaren  is.  The  parallel  may  not  be 
perfect  at  all  points,  but  it  can  be  easily 
justified  ;  for  again  and  again  in  read- 
ing this  book  some  exquisite  passage  re- 
calls to  us  the  gentle  spirit  of  Elia. 

*  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Ian  Maclaren.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 


Kate  Carnegie  herself  and  her  father 
may  be  dismissed  with  a  mild  caution. 
They  do  not  rightly  belong  to  Ian  Mac- 
laren's stage,  and  they  afflict  us  with 
the  sense  of  the  out-ofplace.  They 
would  be  well  enough  in  a  score  of  popu- 
lar novels,  but  here  they  are  neither  in- 
teresting nor  convincing.  But  the  mo- 
ment we  turn  to  the  genuine  Drumtochty 
people  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  full 
force  and  delicacy  of  Ian  Maclaren's 
art.  One  may  choose  at  random  among 
them  :  each  is  in  his  way  perfect.  When 
Peter  applied  for  the  situation  of  guard, 
he  simply  sat  down,  said  nothing,  and 
glowered  at  the  board  of  directors  (two 
lairds  and  a  farmer)  ;  whereupon  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  *'  experience  was 
well  enough,  but  special  creation  was 
better,  and  Peter  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed, his  name  being  asked  by  the 
chairman  afterward  as  a  formality." 
Who  does  not  recognise  Margaret  Mei- 
klewham,  the  typical  clerical  housekeep- 
er, **  who  is  said  to  be  a  heavier  yoke 
than  the  Confession  of  Faith,  for  there 
be  clever  ways  of  escape  from  confes- 
sions, but  none  from  Margaret  Meikle- 
wham"  ?  And  then  we  have  Janet, 
whose  contempt  for  Simon  Peter  is 
great  because  he  made  such  a  poor 
business  of  his  assault  on  the  High- 
priest's  servant,  and  who  is,  moreover, 
of  opinion  that  **  it  would  hef  been  bet- 
ter if  our  Lord  could  hef  had  twelve 
Macphersons  for  His  apostles  ;**  and  the 
orderly  Synod  clerk,  whose  preaching 
•*  turned  largely  on  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions and  the  scope  of  conjunctions," 
and  who  boasted  on  a  critical  occasion 
that  **  under  his  unworthy  ministry  three 
beadles  had  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity ;"  and  many  other  occasional  vivid 
thumb-sketches,  such  as  that  of  the  West 
End  clergyman  who  was  made  Doctor 
for  writing  **  the  Life  of  Dorcas  and 
other  pleasing  booklets  ;"  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged female  **  whose  conversation 
oscillated  between  physiology  and  res- 
cue-work ;"  and  the  evangelist  who 
**  had  kept  a  baby-linen  shop  for  twenty 
years" — which  is  a  sentence  of  parabolic 
and  possibly  theological  significance, 
one  supposes.  It  is  in  felicitous  touches 
such  as  these  that  Ian  Maclaren  excels, 
and  by  them  we  know  him  to  be  a  rare 
and  true  artist.  The  irony  is  always 
keen,  but  never  cruel,  the  observation 
of  manners  perfect,  the  pathos  unstrain- 
ed and  effortless  ;  and  the  whole  is  so 
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pervaded  by  a  warm  human  geniality 
that  the  very  persons  depicted,  if  they 
indeed  exist,  should  be  the  first  to  laugh 
at  the  humour  of  their  own  oddities. 

But  the  great  creation  of  this  book  is 
the  **  Rabbi" — one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  beautifully  executed  figures  in  mod- 
ern literature.  The  untidy  old  scholar, 
with  his  immense  learning  and  entire 
ignorance  of  life,  his  oddities  of  dress 
and  habit,  his  long  and  extraordinary 
sermons  (anxious  mothers  **  pooled" 
the  peppermints  when  he  preached, 
passing  them  furtively  to  needy  fami- 
lies) ;  his  loneliness,  his  patience,  his 
fortitude  ;  his  stiff  Calvinism  and  tender 
heart ;  who  does  not  love  him  ?  A  soft 
glory  of  reverence  and  affection  seems 
to  fall  across  the  page  whenever  he  is 
mentioned.  His  farewell  to  George 
Pitillo  is  a  thing  so  moving  and  noble, 
that  it  were  a  shame  to  a  man  to  read  it 
without  tears.  Beside  him  Carmichael 
shows  poor  and  thin  ;  the  Rabbi  is  in- 
deed the  supreme  figure  of  the  book. 
And  behold  this  miracle  :  a  man  of 
•*  unlovely  habits"  (it  is  the  Rabbi's 
own  pathetic  judgment  of  himself),  and 
of  unlovelier  creed,  is  so  interpreted  to 
us  by  Ian  Maclaren,  that  we  love  him 
perfectly,  and  our  hearts  grow  more 
pious,  our  sense  of  spiritual  things  more 
real,  as  we  know  him.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  for  men  who  hold  the  more  genial 
modern  theology  even  to  understand, 
much  less  to  love,  a  man  so  steeped  in 
the  bitterness  of  the  old  Calvinism. 
Such  a  man  rarely  appears  in  modern 
fiction  save  as  a  figure  of  contempt,  and 
it  is  easy  to  be  contemptuous.  But  Ian 
Maclaren  gets  at  the  spiritual  secret  of 
the  man,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with 
it. 

Apart  from  its  striking  qualities  as  a 
work  of  literary  art,  the  great  merit  of 
the  book  lies  here.  The  clerical  type  as 
it  exists  in  Scotland — so  virile,  idiosyn- 
cratic, and  wholly  different  from  any 
other  type — has  never  been  depicted  be- 
fore by  a  hand  so  true,  wise,  and  kindly. 
The  ministers  of  this  book  are  real  men, 
whose  very  foibles  endear  them  to  us. 
We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  forget  what  our 
land,  and  especially  Scotland,  owes  to 
these  bare,  gray,  wind-swept  conventi- 
cles, scattered  in  glen  and  hamlet,  where 
quiet  and  pious  men  work  out  their  lives 
in  patient  heroism  and  simple  joy.  To 
us,  perhaps,  the  life  seems  dreary,  the 
men  dull,  the  work  insignificant,  and 


the  very  service  within  these  cold  walls 
a  little  barbarous,  and  sometimes  everi 
repulsive.  But  it  is  in  such  places  that 
the  roots  of  religion  strike  deepest,  and 
it  is  by  such  men  that  the  soul  of  a  na- 
tion is  nourished.  Ian  Maclaren  makes 
us  feel  this,  and  in  so  doing  has  wrought 
not  only  a  piece  of  admirable  work  in 
the  field  of  letters,  but  has  done  much 
to  strengthen  the  endurance  of  the  faith 
ful. 

W,  J.  Dawson. 


THE  OTHER  HOUSE.* 

Tony  Bream's  wife  dies  at  child-birth  ; 
but,  before  death,  mindful  of  her  own 
tragic  youth  under  a  stepmother,  she 
binds  him  by  a  promise  not  to  marry 
again  during  the  lifetime  of  her  child. 
The  facile  Tony,  who  hardly  will  admit 
the  seriousness  of  his  wife's  condition, 
ardently  takes  the  pledge.  Then  he  is 
left,  a  man  easily  pleasing  to  women 
and  easily  pleased  by  them — so  that 
even  before  his  wife's  end  he  has  guile- 
lessly committed  himself  to  the  interest 
of  two  of  them — yet  intending  to  be 
chivalrous  to  his  wife's  memory  and 
quite  unconscious  of  his  real  situation. 
The  story  opens  with  studied  cynicism  ; 
it  continues  to  follow  the  lead  of  subtle 
character  motives,  and  a  subtle  irony 
too  gay  to  be  called  humour,  with  so 
trifling  a  manner  that  we  are  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  culminating  tragedy.  The 
child  is  the  central  figure  of  it.  In  their 
opposing  attitudes  to  her,  the  two  wom- 
en who  have  come  to  love  Tony  Bream 
and  have  a  place  in  his  destiny  embody 
the  dramatic  contrast  which  is  a  part  of 
Mr.  James's  character  study.  The 
growth  of  their  passion  furnishes  him 
with  a  story  to  his  purpose.  Jean  Mar- 
tie  loves  the  child  because  it  belongs  to 
the  man  she  cannot  marry.  Rose  Armi- 
ger  hates  it  while  it  stands  between  her 
and  the  possibility  of  her  union  with  its 
father.  When  she  finds  that  the  real 
obstruction  to  that  is  Tony's  love  for 
Jean,  she  kills  the  child  to  incriminate 
her  rival  and  destroy  the  love  that  she 
cannot  herself  win.  This  plot  is  the 
plot  of  strong  tragedy  ;  but  it  seems 
better  fitted  to  the  world  of  crude  and 
elemental  passions  than  to  the  sophisti- 
cations and  refinements  of  Mr.  James's 
art.     The   essential  inhumanity  of  the 

*  The  Other  House.     By  Henry  Tames.     New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 
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story  is  less  its  subject  than  its  author's 
handling. 

Those  who  have  watched  what  one 
can  only  call  the  decline  of  Mr.  James's 
art  during  the  last  few  years  must  have 
been  more  and  more  painfully  conscious 
of  its  steady  letieat  from  life.  His  orig- 
inal humour  was  not  only  so  penetrat- 
ing but  so  delightful,  his  work  was  so 
poetic  at  its  best,  that  one  overlooked 
the  excess  of  refinement  that  threatened 
an  art  otherwise  perfect.  His  early 
books,  too,  had  a  vigour  that  belonged 
to  life  rather  than  to  the  artist's  studio, 
and  that  removed  their  author  as  a  critic 
far  from  the  aesthetic  dilettante.  But 
the  dreary  stories  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing within  the  last  few  years  under 
Mr.  James's  name,  and  now  this  last 
novel  from  his  pen,  lack  the  vital  spring 
of  art.  Merely  in  point  of  construction, 
TJie  Other  House  is  as  artificial  as  the 
stage.  Indeed,  in  its  abandonment  of 
narrative  and  comment,  its  paucity  of 
scene,  its  complete  dependence  on  the 
dialogue,  it  seems,  until  its  closing  chap- 
ters, like  a  play  without  the  necessaiy 
excitement  of  action  or  the  direct  and 
speaking  passion  that  alone  carries  con- 
viction from  the  boards.  It  is  like  a* 
drawing-room  farce  interminably  and 
dully  prolonged  until  the  last  scene. 
Then,  with  an  artistic  shock  that  is  hard 
to  bear,  it  becomes  a  tragedy  of  awful 
proportions. 

In  the  chapter  next  the  last,  one  hears 
the  first  real  note  of  life  that  has  not  yet 
sounded  through  all  the  course  of  the 
story.  Before  the  reader  seems  to  walk 
with  abstractions  of  personality  and  the 
embodiments  of  Mr.  James's  critical  ob- 
servations. There  are  no  Isabel  Archers 
or  Christina  Lights,  no  Hyacinths  or 
Roderick  Hudsons  in  the  dramatic  list ; 
and  he  stumbles  toward  a  purpose 
through  a  style  that  extenuates  until  it 
blinds  one  to  the  author's  intention. 

"She  spoke  without  discernible  excitement, 
and  Tony  had  already  become  aware  that  the  face 
she  actually  showed  him  was  not  a  thing  to  make 
him  estimate  directly  the  effect  wrought  in  her  by 
the  incongruous  result  of  the  influence  he  had  put 
forth  under  the  pressure  of  her  ardour." 

Sentences  like  this  have  to  be  read 
more  than  once  to  get  a  hold  on  the  un- 
derstanding. But  there  is  a  chapter  of 
redeeming  pa-ssion  and  directness  before 
the  story  goes  out,  which  seems  to  rise 
to  the  demands  of  Mr.  James's  subject. 


We  are  glad  to  quote  it  as  proof  of  his 
possible  power. 

**  In  an  instant  he  had  met  her  ;  in  a  flash  the 
gulf  was  bridged  ,  his  arms  had  opened  wide  to 
her  and  she  had  thrown  herself  into  them.  They 
had  only  to  be  face  to  face  to  let  themselves  go  ; 
he  making  no  answer  but  to  press  her  close 
against  him,  she  pouring  out  her  tears  upon  him 
as  if  the  contact  quickened  the  source.  He  held 
her,  she  yielded,  with  a  passion  no  bliss  could 
have  given  them  ;  they  stood  locked  together  in 
their  misery,  with  no  sound  and  no  motion  but 
her  sobs.  Breast  to  breast  and  cheek  to  cheek, 
they  felt  simply  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  apart. 
Their  long  embrace  was  the  extinction  of  all  lim- 
its, all  questions — swept  away  in  a  flood  which 
tossed  them  over  the  years,  and  in  which  nothing 
remained  erect  but  the  sense  and  the  need  of  each 
other." 

This  recalls  May  Garland  as  she  flings 
herself  on  Roderick's  body,  or  Isabel 
Archer  at  Ralph's  death-bed.  It  is  su- 
premely beautiful.  It  is  the  one  moving 
passage  in  the  book,  unless  we  count  as 
moving  the  moral  shock  that  the  reader 
sustains  in  coming  upon  a  tragedy  so 
awful  as  the  denouement  of  a  book  appar- 
ently so  cocl  and  so  little  serious.  The 
Other  House  has  the  virtues  of  Mr.  James's  • 
usual  conscientious  work  and  his  subtle 
dealing  with  character — the  last  most 
happily  illustrated  in  the  study  of  Tony 
Bream.  But  it  trifles  with  its  theme;  it 
does  not  hold  the  sympathies  with  the 
conviction  of  life.  Its  general  failure 
in  emotion  has  spoiled  a  conception 
which  might  have  been  poetic,  and 
made  it  artistically  unpleasurable. 

Edith  Baker  Brown, 


IN  INDIA.* 

It  is  not  often  that  a  critic  after  weigh- 
ing a  book  in  the  balance  can  conscien- 
tiously bestow  upon  it  infinite  praise. 
In  Indiay  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Rexme  des  Deux  Mondes^  is  a  masterpiece. 

As  the  author  is  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try, and  little  trace  of  his  work  is  found 
in  the  French  journals,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  has  not  been  long  before 
the  public  ;  but,  whoever  he  is,  Andr6 
Chevrillon  must  be  termed  an  artist  in 
the  rich  interpretation  of  the  word.  He 
has  given  to  the  world  a  book  which 
takes  rank  as  literatuie,  an  event  sadly 
rare  in  this  material  and  unpoetic  age. 

In  India  must  be  regarded  as  a  series 

♦  In  India.  By  Andre  Chevrillon.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  William  Marchant 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.50. 
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of  exquisite  paintings  in  prose,  present- 
ing movement,  play  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, fleeting  colours,  sounds,  and  scents, 
all  of  which  are  charged  with  atmos- 
phere. None  of  the  masters  of  style, 
not  even  Th^ophile  Gautier,  possesses 
greater  command  of  the  literary  palette 
than  Clievrillon,  who  has  learned  his 
chromatic  scale  from  nature's  loveliest 
and  most  illusive  tones.  Do  you  know 
the  hues  that  glow  in  the  scarlet  and 
purple  panoply  of  dawn  and  sunset  ? 
those  that  rise  like  apparitions  of  rose 
and  violet  on  the  polished  globe  of  a 
pearl  ?  and  those  that  lurk  and  melt 
away  upon  the  iridescent  blue  of  the 
peacock's  breast  ? 

In  such  deep,  delicious,  and  fantastic 
colours  Chevrillon  dips  his  pen.  He  is 
an  impressionist,  who  seeks  for  truth 
and  beauty,  not  for  exaggerated  and 
bizarre  effects  ;  and  he  resembles  Shelley 
in  possessing  what  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  call  the  ethereal  sense. 

This  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
read  his  description  uf  the  Taj  Mahal, 
the  most  beautiful  one  ever  written,  of 
which  we  give  a  short  extract : 

•*  It  is  a  floating  dream,  an  aerial  thing  with- 
out weight,  so  accurate  is  the  balance  of  the 
lines  and  so  faint  the  shadows  on  the  virginal 
translucent  stone.  These  black  cypresses 
which  frame  it ;  these  masses  of  verdure, 
through  which  here  and  there  the  blue  sky  is 
seen  ;  this  turf  in  the  strong  sunlight,  with  the 
sharp,  black  shadows  of  the  trees  falling  across 
it — ^all  these  solid  things  render  more  unreal  the 
whiter  vision  which  seems  ready  to  vanish  into 
the  light  of  the  sky.  .  .  .  The  garden  is  the 
complement  of  the  building,  both  uniting  to 
form  the  one  artistic  conception.  The  avenues 
leading  to  the  Taj  are  bordered  with  funereal 
trees,  yews  and  cypresses,  that  render  still 
whiter  the  far-off  whiteness  of  the  monument. 
Behind  their  slender  cones  trees  of  luxuriant 
foliage  are  massed,  adding  depth  and  opulence 
to  the  more  sombre  growth.  The  stiff,  dark  trees, 
relieved  against  this  light  foliage,  stirred  by 
the  wind,  nse  solemn  out  of  the  thickets  of  roses 
and  the  great  masses  of  unknown,  perfimied 
flowers  of  this  solitary  garden.  Combinations 
like  these  arc  the  work  of  an  artist.  Broad, 
opsn  lawns,  the  crimson  cups  of  flowers,  petals 
of  gold,  swarms  of  hummmg-bees  and  parti- 
coloured butterflies  bring  light  and  joy  into  the 
gloom  which  befits  a  cemetery.  The  place  is 
at  once  luminous  and  serious  ;  it  has  all  the  rap- 
ture of  a  Mussulman  paradise,  amorous  and  re- 
ligious ;  and  the  poem  in  verdure  unites  with 
the  poem  in  marble  to  tell  of  peace  and  splen- 
dour. ...  In  the  centre  are  the  tombs  of  the 
two  lovers,  two  small  sarcophagi,  on  which 
rests  a  faint  light  from  some  unknown  source. 
This  is  all.  There  they  lie  in  the  silence,  sur- 
rounded by  these  perfect  things  which  celebrate 
their  love  lasting  into  death,  isolated  from  all 


the  world  by  the  mysterious  marble  lace  which 
enwraps  them  and  seems  to  float  around  them 
like  a  dream." 

What  of  this  for  a  rapid  impressionist 
sketch  as  the  author  leaves  Jaipur  ? 

**  The  hills  have  closed  in  about  the  charm- 
ing city.  Now  a  golden  dust  floats  m  the  air. 
A  solitary  heron  stands  motionless  on  the  edge 
of  a  lake,  which  is  all  rose-colour  and  blue  m 
the  twilight  radiance." 

And  what  of  this  at  Bombay  ? 

"  Little  waves  are  running  in  ;  they  rise  with 
a  pale  transparency,  tremble  in  a  silvery  gleam, 
and  break  with  a  soft  splash.  A  Parsi  has 
come  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and.  his 
lips  moving  in  prayer,  watches  the  sun  whose 
throbbing  disk  is  about  to  disappear.  Just  as 
it  touches  the  water-line  the  Parsi  bends  his 
head  twice,  and  then  stretches  out  his  arms 
toward  the  great  rosy  radiance  which  floats  in 
the  west." 

We  wander  through  the  forests  and 
jungles  of  Ceylon  overwhelmed  with 
the  masses  of  vegetation,  dripping  with 
silvery  dew,  and  inhaling  the  perfumes 
from  the  exotic  flowers  ;  we  visit  Kandy, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Cinghalese 
kings  and  the  Buddhist  shrines  and 
temples  ;  feel  the  coming  of  the  weird, 
equatorial  stars  ;  and  when  the  twilight 
falls  upon  the  phantoms  of  gigantic 
ferns,  we  hear  the  monotonous  breaking 
of  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  **  sad  rustling  of  thecocoanut-trees** 
that  tell  us  it  is  not  a  dream.  Here 
our  author  gives  his  theory  of  the  Bud- 
dhist cult,  which  he  thinks  was  evolved 
by  the  human  being  who  felt  **  an  im- 
mense need  of  rest  and  quiet  in  the  pres- 
ence of  natural  ohenomena  that  are  so 
violent,  disproportionate,  •  and  full  of 
change  ;  where  all  visible  things  under- 
go incessant  renewal,  are  forever  spring- 
ing into  existence,  and  forever  perish- 
ing. 

Calcutta  impresses  him  as  being  all 
white  :  **  white  light,  white  houses,  and 
white-clad  people  streaming  through 
the  streets."  This  is  a  nUlange  of  Asia 
and  London — hurrying  crowds  in  a  com- 
mercial centre,  thousands  of  restless, 
white-robed  Bengalis  in  **  hot  pursuit  of 
money."  From  Calcutta  he  takes  us  to 
the  thick  forests  of  the  Himalaya. 
Thence  to  classic  India — Benares,  the 
city  of  religion.  Chevrillon  gives  us  a 
description  of  the  Hindu  devotions  at 
sunrise  in  the  Ganges,  which  is  a  tour  de 
force.  One  realises  the  delirium,  the 
opium-like  vision,  the  fanatical  orgy  of 
these  thousands  of  bronze  figures,  per- 
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forming  their  rites  with  their  background 
of  temples,  pyramids,  water-stairs,  and 
the  shining  river,  with  its  floating 
patches  of  flowers,  while  thousands  of 
pigeons  flutter  in  the  luminous  air  into 
which  rise  the  blue  columns  of  smoke 
from  the  cremation  of  dead  bodies. 
**  You  seem  to  feel,"  he  says,  **  the  in- 
finite life  of  India,  the  overwhelming 
sensation,  which,  repeated  for  genera- 
tions, modifying  the  structure  of  the 
Aryan  brain,  has  translated  itself  into 
their  poems  and  philosophies.** 

Another  shifting  of  scenery  takes  us 
to  Muhammadan  India  :  Lucknow, 
where  there  is  much  beautiful  Saracenic 
architecture,  and  a  colony  of  English 
residents  ;  and  Agra,  city  of  marble  pal- 
aces, tombs,  and  kiosks,  suggesting  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  city  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  who  **  crushed  and  kneaded 
the  human  material  that  they  might 
render  eternal  their  own  vision  of  beau- 
ty." Thence  Delhi,  both  English  and 
Hindu,  and  Jaipur.  The  latter — city 
of  Rajahs,  the  India  of  fairy  tales, 
opera,  and  legends — is  pink  in  effect  : 
**  Pink  houses,  pink  temples,  pink  pal- 
aces, pink  bell-towers  ;  the  pink  a  most 
delicate  rose-colour."  Bombay,  an- 
other cosmopolitan  dew-drop  on  the 
earth's  surface,  is  visited  ;  and  finally 
we  pass  over  the  burning  sands  and 
brushwood,  and  clamber  over  rocks  to 
enter  the  Caves  of  Siva,  where  the  re- 
ligious history  of  India  lies  in  sculptures 
and  bas-reliefs. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  compare 
Chevrillon's  fantasia  on  India  to  one  of 
those  glassy  pools  which  he  speaks  of 
in  the  jungle,  into  which  are  reflected 
the  luscious  wealth  of  vegetation,  the 
pink  trails  of  the  lotus,  and  the  yellow 
and  white  blooms  of  the  champak  and 
frangipani  with  such  fidelity  that  the 
water  itself  is  invisible.  Into  this  book 
is  cast  such  a  vivid  reflection  of  the 
country,  its  people,  its  architecture,  and 
its  religion  that  we  become  unconscious 
of  the  printed  page,  for  we  see  and  feel 
that  mystery  of  the  world — India. 

Esther  Singleton, 


A  MODERN  DON  QUIXOTE.* 

A  most  interesting  study  in  connec- 
tion with  contemporary  literature  would 

*  The  Wheels  of  Chance.  A  Bicycling  Idyll. 
By  H.  G.  Wplls.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $1.50. 


be  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  certain  authors. 
Why  some  should  be  taken  and  others 
left  seems,  in  many  cases,  almost  im- 
possible to  determine.  The  standards 
of  popularity,  moreover,  may  differ 
very  greatly  between  countries  even  so 
closely  allied  as  England  and  America. 
Many  of  the  books  published  in  England 
are  never  handled  at  all  by  American 
booksellers,  and  even  the  successes  of 
the  day  in  America  are  by  no  means  as- 
sured of  an  English  audience.  An  in- 
teresting case  in  point  is  afforded  by  the 
novels  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Regarded, 
as  they  are,  with  the  most  unbounded 
favour  by  the  English  public,  judging 
by  their  rapid  sales,  and  by  the  praises 
of  the  reviewers,  they  have,  neverthe- 
less, been  received  in  America  with  com- 
parative indifference.  The  Time  Ma- 
chine,  The  Wonderful  Visit,  and  The 
Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  are  tales  in  which 
humour  and  satire  play  the  leading 
part  ;  and  it  would  be  an  interesting 
question  to  consider  whether  the  differ- 
ence commonly  held  to  exist  between 
the  conceptions  of  humour  in  the  two 
countries  may  not  be  held  accountable 
for  the  inadequate  attention  which  Mr. 
Wells's  work  has  received  in  America. 

In  the  case  of  his  latest  book,  however, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  difference  of 
opinion.  Not  for  a  long  time  have  we 
run  across  a  more  striking  instance  of 
fresh  and  spontaneous  humour.  The 
fantastic  quality  of  Mr.  Wells's  former 
work  is  still  in  evidence  in  The  Wheels 
of  Chance,  but  so  humanised,  so  trans- 
formed by  kindliness  and  sympathy,  as 
to  invest  the  tale  with  a  delightful  air  of 
unconventionality  and  romance.  In- 
deed, it  is  this  all-pervading  kindliness 
of  spirit  that  forces  us  to  recognise  in 
Mr.  Wells  a  not  unworthy  successor  to 
the  author  of  Great  Expectations,  For 
we  are  reminded  of  Dickens,  not  alone 
by  the  quality  of  the  humour,  but  also, 
and  more  especially  by  the  underlying 
seriousness,  deepening  at  times  into 
pathos,  that  serves  to  throw  into  relief 
the  high  comady  of  the  situations  and 
that  saves  it  from  degenerating  into 
farce.  The  characters,  too,  though,  ex- 
tremely amusing,  are  not  exaggerated 
by  caricature  ;  and  the  result  is  a  col- 
lection of  personages  so  delightful- 
ly and  convincingly  human  as  to  be 
almost  too  unorthodox  for  a  book — 
on   the  same  principle  as  that  which 
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prompts  artists  to  conventionalise  what 
they  see  about  them,  for  fear  that  their 
pictures  will  be  regarded  as  untrue  to 
nature.  The  hostlers  and  barmaids  ; 
Mr.  Briggs,  the  assistant  draper  ;  the 
schoolmistress  with  advanced  ideas  ;  the 
officious  clergyman  ;  the  villain  who 
finds  villainy  unexpectedly  tame  ;  the 
stepmother,  with  her  three  attendant 
cavaliers,  Messrs.  Widgery,  Dangle,  and 
Phipps,  who  bring  to  mind  faint  rem- 
iniscences of  the  immortal  heroes  of 
The  Pickwick  Papers — all  stand  out  be- 
fore us  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  in 
reality  people  we  had  known. 

As  for  the  hero  and  heroine,  rarely  do 
we  meet  in  life  individuals  who  impress 
their  personality  so  forcibly  upon  us. 
To  render  attractive  a  most  unattractive 
hero  shows  skill  of  no  mean  order,  yet 
that  Mr.  Wells  has  succeeded  unde- 
niably in  his  task,  even  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  romance  will  admit.  For 
though  the  story  deals  only  with  an  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  an  awkward,  insignifi- 
cent  cockney,  the  assistant  in  a  sub- 
urban draper's  shop — **  a  mere  counter- 
jumper,  a  cad  on  castors,  and  a  fool  to 
boot,'*  as  the  author  contemptuously 
characterises  him — we  are  conscious, 
nevertheless,  of  a  sentiment  toward  him 
of  respect,  of  affection  and  of  passion- 
ate sympathy,  much  warmer  than  any 
even  the  charming,  wayward  little 
heroine  is  able  to  evoke,  though  she 
is  his  social  and  intellectual  superior. 
It  is  this  vein  of  idealism  in  dealing  with 
the  commonplace  which  has  made  Mr. 
Wells's  work  remarkable,  but  it  is  the 
successful  blending  of  this  idealism  with 
the  humour  of  common  things  that  has 
given  his  last  book  a  place  apart. 

Among  its  other  merits  this  story  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  really  ex- 
cellent bicycling  romance.  Mounted  on 
a  bicycle,  so  antique  in  character  as  to 
render  the  term  **  second-hand"  but 
mildly  descriptive  of  it,  our  very  mod- 
ern Don  Quixote  has  set  forth  for  his 
allotted  ten  days  of  summer  vacation  ; 
and  before  half  the  precious  time  has 
elapsed,  he  has  been  able  to  confound 
villainy  and  to  rescue  a  damsel  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  in  as  approved  a  manner 
as  did  ever  knight  of  olden  days.  For 
strained  as  the  central  situation  may  ap- 
pear, the  naturalness  and  probability  of 
the  action  are  so  convincing  as  to  make 
the  book  not  so  much  a  satire  upon  the 
New  Woman  movement  as  an  attempt 


to  present  a  study  of  the  prevalent  spirit 
of  unrest  and  social  discontent.  The  un- 
happy little  heroine  might  well  be  one 
of  the  daughters  whose  revolts  find  ex- 
pression in  the  pages  of  certain  staid 
British  journals,  and  her  most  delight- 
ful stepmother  is,  the  author  confides  to 
us,  **  Thomas  Plantagenet,"  the  writer 
of  the  most  daringly  indecorous  **  novels 
with  a  purpose,"  though  in  private  life 
a  highly  respectable  and  conventional 
member  of  society.  We  may  say  in 
passing  that  an  occasional  jarring  note 
is  felt  in  the  book,  which  seems  due 
wholly  to  a  lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  author  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  treated  with  such 
charm  of  sentiment  as  to  render  the  ro- 
mance of  the  story  its  most  attractive 
feature.  They  are  hardly  more  than  a 
pair  of  children,  these  simple  lovers 
with  their  warm  hearts  and  their  pa- 
thetic ignorance  and  inexperience,  yet 
their  fortunes  have  so  dominated  the 
entire  book  that  at  its  close  we  almost 
forget  the  unceasing  fun  and  merriment 
that  have  rippled  through  the  comedy, 
so  torn  are  our  hearts  with  a  yearning 
pity  for  the  unheroic  hero.  We  wonder 
if  Mr.  Wells  remembered  that  very  beau- 
tiful sonnet  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  on 
Don  Quixote.     It  ends  thus  : 

**  Alas  !  poor   Knight !    Alas  !  poor  soul  pos- 
sesst ! 
Yet  would  to-day  when  Courtesy  grows  chill 
And  life's  fine  loyalties  are  turned  to  jest. 

Some  fire  of  thine  mieht  bum  within  us  still ! 

Ah,  would  but  one  might  lay  his  lance  in  rest. 

And  charge  in  earnest — ^were  it  but  a  mill !" 

Mathilde  Weil. 


A  GLANCE   AT   MODERN  FRENCH  LIT- 
ERATURE.* 

Many  English  readers  of  French  lit- 
erature must  often  have  felt  the  need  of 
an  authoritative  word  to  clarify  their 
own  impressions  and  vague  knowledge; 
for  the  abundance  and  brilliancy  of 
French  criticism  is  bewildering  to  an 
English  mind.  The  modern  method  of 
discussing  each  author  as  a  *'  human 
document,"  interpreting  his  own  work, 
does  not  result  in  a  synthetic  impression 
of  a  period.  And  as  Mr.  Wells  sug- 
gests, French  critics  take  a  great  deal 
for  granted  of  which  the  foreigner  has 
no  intuitive  comprehension.     In  his  care- 

*  Modern  French  Literature.  By  Benjamin 
Wells.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.50. 
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ful  compilation  of  an  English  scholar's 
notes,  enriched  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wisest  and  most  recent 
French  criticism,  Mr.  Wells  has  made  a 
brave  and  successful  effort  to  do  for 
French  what  he  did  recently  for  German 
literature,  **  to  give  some  clew  to  the 
books  that  are  significant  whether  as 
products  or  as  causes  of  changed  critical 
standards  and  aesthetic  principles."  In 
Modern  French  Literature  he  supplements 
the  familiar  Short  History  of  Mr.  Saints- 
bury,  and  gives  us  a  value  that  no 
French  history  can  supply,  for  he  writes 
from  a  perfectly  English  point  of  view. 
He  sifts  out  all  the  facts  of  French  lit- 
erary  development  which  have  general 
interest  with  an  intellectual  rather  than  a 
sympathetic  appreciation.  One  note- 
worthy characteristic  is  the  absolute  im- 
partiality of  his  treatment.  In  this  book 
of  careful  gleanings  the  estimate  of  each 
writer  or  school  is  untinged  by  any  per- 
sonal bias.  Mr.  Wells  seems  to  view  his 
whole  subject  with  even  interest,  and  to 
form  his  conclusions  after  reading  the 
work,  in  consultation  with  Lemaitre, 
Brunetiere,  Bourget,  Faguet,  Rod,  Cel- 
lissier,  and  others.  The  result  is  a  calm 
and  always  interesting  exposition  from 
which  the  author's  personality  is  rigor- 
ously suppressed. 

However  capable  as  a  whole,  a  history 
of  literature  usually  becomes  unsatis- 
factory when  it  discusses  recent  work, 
and  often  leaves  the  reader  in  an  entan- 
glement of  loose  ends.  In  the  difficulty 
of  estimating  what  is  close  at  hand  the 
historian  is  apt  to  hurry  with  perfunc- 
tory ungraciousness  through  a  list  of 
names  which  must  be  mentioned.  Un- 
der Mr.  Wells's  treatment  the  blurred 
maze  of  modern  literary  tendencies  is 
wonderfully  illuminated,  and  the  disci- 
ples of  romanticism,  realism,  natural- 
ism, symbolism,  and  other  creeds  fall 
into  place.  To  his  possession  of  one  at- 
tribute of  French  style,  an  incisive  clear- 
ness, Mr.  Wells  owes,  perhaps,  his  suc- 
cess in  the  difficult  task.  Rigidly  de- 
fined in  his  mind  is  the  statement  he 
wishes  to  make,  and  he  never  obscures 
it  with  superfluous  phrases.  He  under- 
stands judicious  omission  and  avoids 
confusion  by  ignoring  the  names  which 
have  not  influenced  literary  growth. 

Noablershort  study  of  the  beginnings 
of  a  literature  has  perhaps  ever  been 
made  than  that  of  his  three  introduc- 
tory chapters,  which  afford  a  perfectly 


distinct  view  of  early  forms  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Wells  has  a 
gift  of  conciseness  which  happily  avoids 
dry  abstractions.  He  impresses  salient 
fact  upon  us  without  assuming  that  we 
are  grossly  ignorant,  and  is  always  the 
tactful  instructor.  He  has  none  of  the 
Germanic  pedantry  which  delights  in 
dissecting  technique  ;  and  the  emotional 
quality,  the  principle  of  development, 
is  what  primarily  appeals  to  him.  He 
recounts  the  fluctuations  of  French 
genius  from  primitive  exuberance  of 
feeling  to  cold  formalism,  and  thence  to 
self-conscious  emotion,  with  just  enough 
historical  allusion  to  connect  literary 
with  political  events.  In  national  issues 
he  finds  partial  solution  for  the  expres- 
sion of  now  the  ardent  hopes  of  the 
Renaissance  spirit,  and  now  the  child- 
like pessimism  of  disappointed  illusion. 
His  graphic  form  of  statement  catches 
the  attention,  impresses  the  memory, 
and  vivid  phrases  translated  from  the 
critics  play  an  illustrative  part. 

In  his  fourth  chapter  Mr.  Wells  begins 
his  study  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
the  rise  of  romanticism  inaugurated  by 
Chateaubriand,  **  renovator  in  imagina- 
tion, criticism,  and  history,"  and  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  **  the  nurse  if  not  the 
mother  of  the  romantic  school."  Under 
his  capable  direction  we  follow  its  growth 
and  decline,  the  evolution  of  naturalism 
or  realism,  the  transfoi*mations  of  the 
drama  and  of  lyric  verse  with  those 
curious  products  the  cenaclists  and  the 
symbolists. 

A  noteworthy  chapter  traces  the 
growth  of  modern  criticism  as  a  result 
of  modern  science  from  the  historic  con- 
ceptions of  Michelet  and  Thierry  to  the 
interpretations  of  Sainte-Beuve,  whom 
he  thus  characterises  :  "  What  I  sought 
in  criticism,"  said  Sainte-Bcuve,  "was 
to  put  in  it  a  sort  of  charm,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  reality."  He  suc- 
ceeded in  both  endeavours.  He  made 
criticism  the  most  popular  of  the  se- 
rious forms  of  literature,  and  he  res- 
cued it  from  its  old  intolerant  arti- 
ficiality forever. 

Sainte-Beuve  called  himself  a  disciple 
of  Bacon,  by  which  he  may  have  meant 
that  books  seemed  to  him  inseparable 
from  the  men  who  wrote  them,  and 
equally  dependent  on  moral  and  psycho- 
logical conditions.  Hence  arose  for 
him  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  study  of 
character.     He  would  aspire  to  do  for 
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man  what  Jussieu  had  done  for  plants, 
and  Cuvier  for  animals.  Nothing  hu- 
man can  be  foreign  to  this  collector  of 
talents.  He  passes  with  easy  flight  from 
the  gay  to  the  demure,  from  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  jester.  Everywhere  he  finds 
the  best  and  makes  it  his  own.  **  He  is 
the  very  personification  of  criticism  con- 
sidered as  a  science  of  sagacious  analy- 
sis, and  at  the  same  time  as  the  most 
delicate  of  the  arts."  Mr.  Wells  shows 
criticism  transformed  by  Taine*s  mate- 
rialism, and  Kenan's  dilettanteism,  and 
finding  a  varied  expression  to-day  of 
which  Lemaltre,  Brunetiere  and  Bour- 
get  may  serve  as  types. 

Dominating  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  century,  certain  great  figures 
stand  out  as  founders  of  different 
schools  ;  among  them  George  Sand, 
Victor  Hugo,  Renan,  Taine,  Balzac, 
Flaubert.  To  bring  out  their  values  in 
his  limited  space,  Mr.  Wells  is  forced  to 
analyse  on  general  lines  and  to  omit 
much  detail.  Of  Victor  Hugo,  **  the 
greatest  French  writer  of  this  century," 
he  concludes  : 

*•  Hugo  was  distinctly  an  average  man  both 
intellectually  and  ethically.  He  had  the  ran- 
cour and  vanity  of  the  typical  bourgeois  ;  his 
treasure  was  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  his  genius 
wholly  disproportionate  to  his  mind." 

Zes  Misdrables  is 

••  a  chaos  of  glowing  eloquence,  deep  emotion, 
weary  stretches  of  commonplace,  and  a  few 
treacherous  quicksands  of  bathos  that  reveal  a 
Cyclopean  lack  of  humour,'* 

which  seems  severe  to  the  great  roman- 
ticist. 

To  characterise  the  gigantic  scheme 
of  the  great  naturalist  Balzac,  he  thus 
translates  and  adapts  a  figure  of  Zola's  ; 

•'  The  Comcdie  Humaine  is  like  a  tower  of 
Babel  that  the  hand  of  the  architect  had  not 
and  could  never  have  had  time  to  finish.  Some 
walls  seem  ready  to  fall  with  age.  The  builder 
has  taken  whatever  material  ^11  to  his  hand — 
plaster,  cement,  stone,  marble,  even  sand  and 
mud  from  the  ditch — and  has  built  his  gigantic 
tower  without  heeding  always  harmony  or  lines 
or  balanced  proportions,  mingling  with  the  care- 
less power  of  genius  the  grandiose  and  the  vul- 
gar, the  exquisite  and  the  barbarous,  the  good 
and  the  bad.  And  so  it  remains  to  day  one  of 
those  Cyclopean  monuments,  full  of  splendid 
halls  and  wretched  corners,  divided  by  broad 
corridors  and  narrow  passages,  with  superpiled 
stories  in  varied  architecture.  You  may  lose 
your  way  in  it  twenty  times,  and  always  feel 
that  there  are  still  undiscovered  miseries  and 
splendours.  It  is  a  world,  a  world  of  human 
creation,  built  by  a  marvellous  mason  who  at 
times  was  also  an  artist.    Time  has  worn  holes 


in  it.  A  cornice  has  fallen  here  and  there,  but 
the  marble  stands  whitened  by  time.  The  work- 
man has  built  his  tower  with  such  an  instinct  of 
the  great  and  eternal  that  when  all  the  mud  and 
sand  have  been  washed  away,  the  monument 
will  still  appear  on  the  horizon  like  the  silhouette 
of  a  city." 

In  his  discussion  of  those  popular  lit- 
erary forms,  the  drama  and  the  novel, 
Mr.  Wells  contents  himself  witli  careful 
enumeration  of  the  influences  which 
have  affected  their  latest  development. 
**  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  realistic 
study  of  social  problems  that  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  drama,**  as  he 
proves  in  a  study  of  Dumas  yf/y  and  his 
successors.  He  passes  lightly  over  the 
exuberant  lawlessness  of  the  Theatre 
Libre  as  an  evil  dying  naturally  of  its 
own  excess.  This,  too,  is  his  attitude 
toward  naturalistic  fiction.  But  he 
throws  no  light  upon  what  is  likely  to 
succeed,  and  terminates  with  a  vaguely 
hopeful  word  apropos  of  the  latest  novel 
of  Paul  Margueritte,  which  he  says 

"  suggests  the  evolution  from  the  present  chaos 
of  a  new,  profounder,  purified  realism  from 
which  shall  spring  a  healthier  literature  than 
could  have  been  hoped  from  debased  natural- 
ists, intense  psychologists,  canny  egoists,  moon- 
struck symbolists,  or  Bohemian  decadents." 

Jane  Grosvenor  Cooke. 


A  QUIET  ROAD.* 

The  superabundance  of  poem-makers 
to-day  is  of  itself  conducive  to  a  certain 
literary  epicureanism  among  those  who 
love  poetry.  The  ear  is  instinctively 
dulled  to  the  too-frequent  occurrence  of 
well-turned  verse,  and  we  look  for  the 
Idea,  and  that  satisfying  interpretation, 
which  is  called  Art.  There  are  but  fifty 
poems  numbered  in  Miss  Lizette  Wood- 
worth  Reese's  latest  book,  A  Quiet  Road^ 
but  their  quality  is  such  as  tempts  a 
critic  to  yield  to  the  delight  of  simple 
enjoyment  and  perhaps  turn  eulogist. 
Miss  Reese  undoubtedly  has  a  literary 
individuality  so  entirely  her  own  that 
she  cannot  be  classified  with  any  of  the 
contemporaneous  poets.  There  is  pri- 
marily about  her  poems  a  note  of  posi- 
tive sincerity  which  is  very  impressive, 
her  personality  being  entirely  merged 
into  that  of  the  narrator.  The  Old- 
World  atmosphere  surrounding  her  ear- 
lier book,  A  Handful  of  Lavender^  recurs 
in  this  volume  as  the  writer's  sustained 

*  A    Quiet    Road.     By   Lizette    Woodworth 
Reese.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $x.oo. 
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style,  which  is  instinctive,  and  has  no 
trace  of  pose  or  of  unreality. 

The  effect  of  all  Miss  Reese's  work  is 
distinctly  that  of  the  Past,  but  not  that 
ghostly  and  inevitable  Past  whose  wail 
resounds  through  so  much  of  our  mod- 
ern poetry.  She  is  too  truly  a  poet  to 
be  a  pessimist.  In  all  her  poems  there 
is  a  certain  intellectual  restraint  which 
denotes  the  mastery  of  one  of  Art's 
primal  secrets  ;  the  holding  back  of  the 
uttermost  word  ;  the  finger  laid  upon 
the  lips  while  the  eyes  speak.  This  ex- 
pressive reserve  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  Miss  Reese's  earlier  book,  which 
is  pent  with  the  odour  and  colour  of 
Spring.  The  shorter  poems — and  none 
of  them  are  long — are  the  very  essence  of 
thought  distilled  until  most  strong  and 
sweet  and  fine.  Here  and  there  in  A 
Quiet  Road  one  remarks  a  freer  and  more 
fearless  manner,  which  denotes  maturity. 
Especially  is  this  marked  in  **  To  a 
Town  Poet"  and  **  The  Thrush  in  the 
Orchard."  Indeed,  we  may  safely  say 
that  in  the  former  Miss  Reese  has 
touched  a  high-water  mark  ;  while  the 
poem  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  by 
far  the  finest  we  have  had  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  following,  from  **  To  a  Town 
Poet,"  is  well  to  remember  : 


•1 


What  if  your  heritage  be 

The  huddled  trees  along  the  smoky  ways  ; 
At  a  street's  end  the  stretch  of  lilac  sea  ; 
The  vender,  swart  but  free, 

Crying  his  yellow  wares  across  the  haze  ? 


•'  Your  verse  awaits  you  there  ; 

For  Love  is  Love  thouj?:h  Latin  swords  be 
rust ; 
The  keen  Greek  driven  from  gossiping  mall 

and  square  ; 
And  Care  is  still  but  Care, 
Though  Homer  and  his  seven  towns  are 
dust. 


•'  Be  reverend  and  know 

111  shall  not  last,  or  waste  the  ploughed 
land  ; 
Or  creeds  sting  timid  souls  ;  and  naught  at 

all, 
Whatever  else  befall, 
Can  keep  us   from    the  hollow  of  God's 
hana. ' 


i> 


The  poem  called  "  Inspiration"  is  so 
unusual  and  so  subtly  poetic  that  it 
belongs  to  the  spirit  and  not  to  the  let- 
ter of  criticism.     And  one  lyric,  **  Love 


Came  Back  at  Fall  o*  Dew,"  is  particu- 
larly fine. 

*  Love  came  back  at  fall  o'  dew, 
Playing  his  old  part ; 
But  I  had  a  word  or  two 
That  would  break  his  heart. 

*•  He  who  comes  at  candlelight 
That  should  come  before. 
Must  betake  him  to  the  night 
From  a  barred  door. 

**  This  the  word  that  made  us  part 
In  the  fall  o*  dew  ; 
This  the  word  that  brake  his  heart — 
Yet  it  brake  mine  too  !" 

To-day,  when  the  literary  waters 
through  which  we  wade  are  by  no 
means  altogether  translucent,  it  is  good, 
indeed,  to  read  a  poem  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  A  Quiet  Road : 

TRUST. 

I  am  Thy  grass,  O  Lord  ! 

I  gpx)w  lip  sweet  and  tall 
But  for  a  day  ;  beneath  Thy  sword 

To  lie  at  evenfall. 

Yet  have  I  not  enough 

In  that  brief  day  of  mine  ? 
The  wind,  the  bees,  the  wholesome  stuff 

The  sun  pours  out  like  wine. 

Behold,  this  is  my  crown  ; 

Love  will  not  let  me  be  ; 
Love  holds  me  here  ;  Love  cuts  me  down  ; 

And  it  is  well  with  me. 

Lord,  Love,  keep  it  but  so  ; 

Thy  purpose  is  full  plain  ; 
I  die  that  after  I  may  g^w 

As  tall  and  sweet  again. 

Miss  Reese's  art  is  more  exquisite, 
perhaps,  than  if  she  were  a  more  pro- 
lific poet.  She  plays  upon  an  exceed- 
ing quaint  and  delicate  reed,  and  which 
is  untouched  by  any  other.  But  the 
few  clear,  low  notes  are  a  delight ;  they 
are  the  pure  breath  of  perfect  poetry. 

It  is  really  unnecessary  to  give  Miss 
Reese  higher  praise  than  was  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  on 
the  advent  of  her  earlier  book,  A  Hand- 
ful of  Lavender,  "  Miss  Reese,"  says 
Mr.  Stedman,  "  has  the  touch,  the  feel- 
ing, the  English  mastery  and  traditions 
that  we  of  the  craft  do  love,"  and  of  her 
book  he  declared  that  no  poem  in  it 
could  be  spared.  Three  of  the  poems, 
"  The  Garden  of  Bemerton,"  "  In  Sor- 
row's Hour,"  and  **  Anne,"  were  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  Stedman  in  his  Library 
of  American  Literature, 

Virginia   Woodward  Clouds 
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THE  GRAY  MAN.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.     New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Crockett  must  be  wishing  by  this 
time  he  had  never  written  The  Raiders. 
That  masterpiece  among  adventure 
stories  is  cast  up  to  him  whenever  he 
attempts  anything  on  the  same  lines. 
A  crime  in  his  past  would  not  be  more 
inconvenient.  Well,  he  must  continue 
to  suffer  until  he  gives  us  something 
that  throws  over  us  the  glamour  of  the 
earlier  book.  Perhaps  it  owed  some- 
thing to  its  novelty  ;  and  perhaps  The 
Men  of  the  Moss- Hags  and  The  Gray 
Man  suffer  a  little  because  of  their 
place  in  the  series.  But  of  this  latter 
we  have  no  intention  of  judging  harsh- 
ly It  is  not  the  equal  of  The  Raiders 
in  the  pleasure  or  in  the  vividness  of  its 
effect  ;  but  it  is  a  good  second,  and 
would  have  been  even  a  better  had  its 
subject  been  more  agreeable.  Yet  a 
romance-writer  knowing  the  legend  was 
driven  to  use  it. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  certain  Mure  of 
Auchendrayne,  a  cunning,  clever  sche- 
mer, a  conscienceless  rascal,  a  scholar, 
a  canting  hypocrite,  a  consorter,  for 
his  wicked  ends,  with  murderers,  hav- 
ing himself  a  guilty  knowledge  of  a 
cave  of  Death  full  of  the  remains  of 
butchered  human  victims.  He  con- 
trives the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Mar- 
jorie  Kennedy,  who  thus  becomes  a  wit- 
ness of  their  misdeeds,  and  who  brings 
evidence  against  them  when  they  are 
brought  to  justice.  Her  sister  Nell  is 
the  lighter  heroine  of  the  story,  and 
Nell's  lover,  Lancelot  Kennedy,  a  young 
and  active  hero,  in  at  all  the  tides  and 
fights  and  scuffles,  is  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  the  Mures  to  their 
doom.  The  burning  and  raiding  and 
skirmishing  never  cease.  Danger  is 
never  out  of  the  air  of  this  stormy  Gal- 
loway, and  the  tussles  and  skirmishes 
are  excellently  pictured.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's genius  is  not  peaceable.  When 
his  heroes  have  something  to  knock 
down,  and  have  a  horse  under  them, 
they  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world, 
just  as  his  best  women  are  those  that 
are  always  finding  something  to  gird  at 
with  their  tongues — only  they  are  less 
genial  company  than  their  lovers.  More 
than    once   already   have   wc   read   the 


chapter  called  **  The  Flitting  of  the 
Sow,"  the  story  of  how  a  sow  was  teth- 
ered from  sundawn  to  sunset  on  the 
lands  of  Kerse,  as  the  wager  of  battle 
between  the  Kennedys  and  the  Crau- 
fords.  The  gathering  to  the  fight  is  a 
gay  scene,  and  our  excitement  rises  and 
grows  sympathetically  even  to  the  cli- 
max, where  the  messenger  brings  to 
Crauford  the  tidings  of  the  fray.  *'  Is 
the  sow  flitted  ?"  is  the  old  man's  con- 
stant interruption  to  the  continued  flow 
of  mournful  news. 

*'  *  O  Kerse,  hear  me  and  weep  ;  your  braw 
and  bonny  son  Jock,  the  flower  of  Kyle,  is 
stricken  through  the  heart  and  lies  cauld  and 
dead  on  the  ground.*  'Scoundrel,  dolt,  yam- 
mering calf,  answer  or  die.  Is  the  sow  flit- 
ted ?*..  .  *The  sow  is  flitted,*  cried  the 
man.  .  .  .  The  old  man  fairly  danced  in  a 
whirling  triumph,  cracking  his  fingers  in  the 
air  with  joy  like  a  boy.  '  My  thumb  for  Jock  !  * 
cried  he.  '  the  sow's  flitted  ! '" 

Auchendrayne  as  the  Gray  Man,  a 
mysterious  figure  that  looms  on  the  eve 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  treachery 
and  danger,  impresses  us  less,  does  not 
frighten  us  so  much  as  in  his  sinister 
daylight  appearances.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  there,  but  perhaps  only 
with  our  dulled  susceptibility.  His 
death-scene  is  striking.  Indeed,  the 
book  is  well  provided  with  dramatic 
scenes — the  appearance  of  the  king, 
James  VI.,  before  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  Can  ick  assembled  to  try  Auchen- 
drayne, Marjorie  Kennedy  with  the 
body  of  her  old  lover  Gilbert,  and  the 
slaughter  in  the  snow,  stand  out  among 
the  confusion  of  riding  and  raiding 
which  is  a  necessary  circumstance  of  the 
story.  Save  on  the  mysterious  side  the 
book  is  very  powerful.  Indeed,  what 
seems  faulty  in  the  story,  this  same  con- 
fusion and  monotony  of  fighting,  is 
really  involved  in  the  subject.  And 
when  we  say,  *'  Ah,  but  The  Gray  Man 
is  not  as  The  Raider s^''  we  are  not  so 
much  depreciating  the  power  of  the 
later  work  as  we  are  thinking  of  the 
happier  material  of  the  other  that  con- 
tained no  gruesome  Sawny  Bean's  Cave. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WHEEL.  By  Mary 
Tracy  Earle.  New  York  :  The  Century  Co. 
$1.25. 

With  this  story  the  author  enters  the 
field  into  which  many  others  have  fol- 
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lowed  Mr.  Cable.  But  no  one  of  them 
all — scarcely  Mr.  Cable  himself — has 
made  a  more  exquisite  presentation  of 
Louisiana  Creole  life.  Moreover,  the 
work  may  be  considered  not  only  fine 
but  new,  in  that  it  deals  with  an  aspect 
of  the  environment  which  no  other  writ- 
er has  touched.  The  owner  of  **  The 
Wonderful  Wheel**  is  a  poor  potter  who 
is  an  artist  at  heart,  although  he  does  not 
know  it,  and  who  fashions  his  clay  into 
useless  dragons  and  fantastic  vases  in- 
stead of  plain,  saleable  pots.  He  lives 
alone  with  his  motherless  baby,  whom 
he  calls  the  little  fiddler,  because  she 
scuttles  about  **  so  quick,  like  Toululu, 
the  fiddler  crab,"  and  the  story  opens 
with  a  beautiful  portrayal  of  the  relation 
of  father  and  daughter. 

*'  One  day  Giacomo,  the  potter,  started  across 
Potosi,  trundling  an  enormous  green  vase  in  the 
purple  hand  cart,  while  the  baby  ran  ahead  and 
behind  and  around  him  all  at  once.  ...  A 
sweet  storm  wind  was  already  rustling  across 
Potosi  Point,  clearing  the  air  for  a  gush  of  rain. 

"  •  Hurry  on  there,  you  little  fiddler  !  I'll 
catch  you,'  he  began  calling,  and  then  the  baby 
flew  in  front  of  him,  like  a  little  quail,  lifting  her 
shoulders  as  if  they  were  wings,  while  Giacomo 
pursued  at  a  measured  trot." 

But  vases  and  babies  are  not  good  com- 
panions with  which  to  outrun  a  shower. 

*•  Giacomo  looked  at  the  cart,  which  needed 
his  two  hands,  looked  at  the  vase,  and  looked 
at  the  baby.  Then,  draping  the  ends  of  his 
mustache  over  his  ears,  he  stooped,  and  all  at 
once  the  little  fiddler  was  no  longer  beseeching 
him  from  the  ground,  but  was  sitting  inside  of 
the  vase,  while  he  looked  at  her  through  its 
great  round  mouth.  .  .  .  They  sped  through 
the  great  slant  sheets  of  rain,  and  the  people 
who  saw  them  thought  that  Giacomo  was  hur- 
rying because  for  once  he  did  not  have  his  baby 
with  him  ;  and  they  never  guessed  that  the  lit- 
tle fiddler  was  curled  up  inside  the  vase,  staring 
out  in  fascination  at  the  slender,  nimble  drench- 
ed figure  of  her  father,  smiling  and  nodding  at 
her  while  he  pursued  her  headlong  through  the 
rain.'* 

But  the  lookers-on  understand  when 
the  father  is  struck  down  by  the  branch 
of  a  tree  wrenched  off  by  the  wind,  and 
the  humble,  pathetic  tragi-comedy  be- 
gins. No  one  will  nurse  the  potter  or 
care  for  his  child,  because  the  neigh- 
bours believe  him  to  be  a  hoodoo.  The 
story  is  wrought  out  with  such  simple, 
poignant  beauty  as  makes  the  heartache, 
while  one  smiles  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
superstition  that  can  be  so  cruel.  The 
potter*s  wheel  has  often  been  seen 
through  the  uncurtained  windows,  shin- 
ing with  an  unearthly  light  in  the  dark- 


est night.  Even  the  innocent,  light- 
hearted  young  Clothilde,  his  niece,  who 
comes  from  a  far-off  parish  to  nurse 
him,  is  terrified  at  the  unexpected  sight 
in  the  darkness,  and  flees  out  into  the 
stormy  night.  Running  on  and  on  until 
too  tired  to  be  afraid,  she  reaches  the 
shore  of  the  bay  and  sees  the  phospho- 
rescent breakers  rolling  in  on  the  beach. 
She  strikes  her  hands  together,  crying  : 

"It  is  de  sea  !  de  sea  !  An*  de  bon  Dieu 
make  de  light !  Oh.  sure,  sure  I  Father  Henri 
tole  me  dat  de  bon  Dieu  make  de  light ;  an* 
dat  is  de  way  wid  de  wheel." 

She  thought  on  eagerly  : 

"It  is  not  dat  Uncle  Giacomo  is  bad  dat  de 
light  come  faw  him,  it  is  because  he  is  so  good 
to  de  baby  dat  de  bon  Dieu  sends  light  to  his 
wheel  on  de  dark  nights  when  de  win*  blows 
de  lamp  out  an'  de  stars  is  hid.  I  wish  I  had 
de  sense  of  dat  little  fiddler,  who  mus'  have 
seed  dat  wheel  many,  many  times  in  de  night, 
an'  never  had  de  fought  to  be  afraid." 

It  is  the  parish  doctor — one  of  the  sev- 
eral finely  drawn  characters  of  the  story 
— who  discovers  the  simple,  pathetic, 
beautiful  truth  and  seeks  to  set  it  before 
the  neighbours  who  are  storming  the  pot- 
ter's house.  But  the  doctor  only  learns 
the  futility  of  arguing  against  supersti- 
tion, and  it  is  not  his  efforts,  but  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic — the  yellow- 
fever,  dreaded  by  Louisiana  Creoles  be- 
yond all  other  diseases — that  brings  to 
the  potter  the  opportunity  for  proving 
his  supreme  humanity.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  of  the  best ;  and  much  of  its 
charm  lies  in  its  fresh,  spontaneous, 
sweet  humour. 

ANDRIA.     By    Percy    White.     New    York: 
George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.    $i.oo. 

Mr.  White  has  not  been  fortunate  in 
his  recent  literary  attempts.  The  title 
of  Corruption  doubtless  prevented  many 
who  had  read  Mr.  Bailey  Martin  from 
even  looking  at  this  later  work — there's 
that  in  a  name  ! — and  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  read  it  found  nothing  to  in- 
crease their  admiration  for  the  author's 
work.  Andria^  his  latest  novel,  has 
neither  the  audacity  of  Corruption  nor 
the  freshness  of  Mr,  Bailey  Alar  tin. 
The  theme  is  old  and  the  treatment 
conventional.  The  story  is  full,  to  be 
sure,  of  feints  at  the  forbidden.  Andria 
approaches  the  hedge  that  surrounds 
and  should  shield  married  life,  and 
looks  long  and  often  toward  the  vast, 
boundless,  downward  slope  outside  that 
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leads  only  to  darkness  and  to  spiritual 
death.  But  there  is  nothing  interesting 
in  the  cause  or  in  the  manner  of  her  re- 
bellion against  the  matrimonial  bond. 
The  case  of  the  society  butterfly  mar- 
ried to  the  literary  recluse  has  been  stat- 
ed often  before  with  far  more  vividness 
than  Mr.  White  has  succeeded  in  evok- 
ing. Few  feminine  readers,  at  all  events, 
will  concede  that  the  fact  **  that  An- 
dria's  duty  in  life  seemed  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  problem  of  inducing  her 
husband  to  be  reasonable"  was  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  to  make  her  a  hero- 
ine, or  that  her  perpetual  silent  demand 
for  **  more  life  and  fuller  !"  in  any  wise 
sets  her  apart. 

GOLD.     By  Annie  Linden.     New  York  :  The 
Century  Co.    $1.25. 

Gold  is  an  opportune  title  ;  but  the 
gold  of  Miss  Annie  Linden's  story  lies 
remote  from  the  rush  and  flurry  of  mod- 
ern politics,  in  the  little-known  district 
of  Dutch  India,  the  **  Kingdom  of 
Moa,"  in  the  island  of  Java,  to  which 
her  hero  hies  in  quest  of  it.  Miss  Lin- 
den has  a  picturesque  and  unusual  set- 
ting for  her  narrative,  and  evidently 
some  familiarity  with  the  ground  on 
which  she  treads,  but  she  is  unfortu- 
nately lacking  in  literary  style.  Even 
when  her  incidents  are  striking,  the 
baldness  of  their  narration  makes  them 
unimpressive,  and  one  reads  of  the 
tragic  events  that  befall  in  her  pages 
with  no  more  emotion  than  is  aroused 
by  the  statistics  of  death  and  disease  in 
the  report  of  an  insurance  office.  The 
men  in  her  story  have  no  virility,  but 
read  as  if  imagined  by  a  schoolgirl. 
They  are  stilted  and  hysterical — liable 
to  sudden  bursts  of  tears  and  to  faint- 
ing on  the  floor  when  under  any  stress 
of  feeling. 

The  hero  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl  on  the  outward  voyage,  but  over- 
hearing some  trivial  gossip  about  ship- 
board flirtations,  does  not  propose  to 
her.  ^ 

' '  Why  did  you  heap  your  way  with  such  big 
stones,  Jan  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  her  there 
and  then  that  you  loved  her  with  your  whole 
heart  ?  Why  did  you  only  say,  *  Marie,  Mane, 
I  don*t  believe  in  attachments  made  in  idle  days 
at  sea  ?  I  am  afraid  to  ask  if  you  love  me,  dear, 
but  afterward  when  I  come  back  you  won't 
have  forgotten  rae  ?  You  will  listen  to  me  then, 
perhaps  ? '  And  Marie  replied,  *  Yes,  I  will 
listen  to  you  then,'  and  looked  up  into  his  face 


with  an  expression  which  he  never  forgot,  never 
understood." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  unmistakable  en- 
couragement— 

•*  Was  there  a  God  ?  he  asked  himself.  Where 
was  this  mighty  God  to  whom  men  prayed  while 
sin  stalked  unchecked  ?  Why,  if  He  were  all 
powerful,  did  He  not  crush  Satan,  sin,  and  sor- 
row ?  Why  ?  Because  He  wished  to  send  His 
Son.    Why,  again,  this  awful  injustice  ?'* 

This  unbalanced  young  man  finds  in 
an  old  desk  a  manuscript  in  Malay,  pur- 
porting to  be  the*  Song  of  Olam,  King 
of  Moa,  the  mighty,  the  golden,  singing 
of  the  **  fat  yellow  gold'*  which  **  has 
been  his  curse,"  and  **  to  seek  which 
shall  be  death."  **  This  is  a  queer  sort 
of  manuscript,"  thought  Jan,  and  as  he 
read  it  carefully  "  he  thought  he  saw 
the  rays  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  break- 
ing over  the  world."  He  persuades  an 
unwilling  friend  to  accompany  him,  and 
together  they  penetrate  into  the  interior 
in  search  of  the  gold  mountain  de- 
scribed in  the  poem.  At  last  they  see  a 
mighty  peak  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  : 

"Jan  could  not  speak,  but,  shaking  from  head 
to  mot,  pointed  with  ^lad  fingers  over  the 
plain  ;  there  was  somethmg  terribly  mad  in  this 
unspeakable  joy  of  his.  He  laughed  defiantly, 
pointed  again  and  again,  clutched  at  his  throat, 
and  then,  with  a  mocking  cry  upon  his  lips, 
fell  down  and  fainted." 

His  quest  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful had  Miss  Linden's  Moa  not  been 
situated  in  Java,  an  island  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  mineral  deposits. 
About  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
away  there  is  a  small  island  of  Moa,  off 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  Timor,  in 
which  latter  treasures  of  undiscovered 
gold  have  long  been  surmised,  hitheito 
protected  by  a  malarial  climate,  extreme 
inaccessibility,  and  an  unusual  abun- 
dance of  poisonous  snakes.  However, 
he  and  his  friend  run  up  against  various 
adventures,  of  varying  degrees  of  im- 
probability, in  which  the  friend  loses 
his  life  and  our  hero  what  small  wits  he 
ever  possessed. 

•'  His  clothes  were  torn  to  ribbons  ;  his  neg- 
lected hair  and  beard,  his  wildly  roUing  eyes, 
his  lacerated  hands  and  feet,  his  pitiful  weak- 
ness, his  silly  laugh,  should  have  touched  even 
those  stone  figures  that  pointed  him  the  way 
from  among  the  tombs." 

In  this  sorry  plight  he  is,  most  oppor- 
tunely, discovered  by  the  Marie  whom 
he  so  half-heartedly  wooed,  and  who 
has  meanwhile  been  undergoing  some 
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sufficiently  uncomfortable  experiences 
of  her  own,  in  the  house  of  her  most 
offensive  old  uncle  and  half-breed 
cousins.  In  this  portion  of  her  book 
Miss  Linden  treads  upon  rather  firmer 
ground,  but,  strangely  enough,  although 
no  one  could  by  any  chance  accuse  her 
of  realism,  she  is  apt  to  introduce  quite 
unnecessarily  unpleasant  details. 

DAYBREAK,    fey  James  Cowan.    New  York  : 
George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.     $1.25. 

• 

The  author  would  perhaps  have  made 
a  more  successful  journey  had  he  gone 
straight  to  Mars  without  stopping  to  rest 
on  the  moon.  For  moon  hoaxes  were 
ovien^'orked  in  a  much  more  artistic  way 
long  before  the  present  generation  was 
born.  Everything  that  Mr.  Cowan  has 
to  say  on  lunar  topics  has  been  said  be- 
fore, with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
information  that  there  are  two  men  in 
the  moon  and  also  one  woman.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  somewhat  fatigued  fancy 
that  the  reader  follows  the  balloonists 
on  to  Mars.  There  are  several  pages  of 
good  writing  at  this  point.  The  author 
has  evidently  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  grasp  his  subject  firmly,  to  give 
his  treatment  of  it  as  far  as  possible  sci- 
entific accuracy,  and  simple  fairness  de- 
mands the  admission  that  the  insecurity 
of  his  touch  is  attributable  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  remoteness  of  his  aim  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  his  reach. 
He  does  his  best  to  realise  the  Martians, 
those  great,  beautiful  creatures  seven 
feet  tall  and  perfect  in  mind  and  body. 
He  describes  their  domestic,  social,  and 
political  conditions,  but  the  reader  sees 
it  all  as  through  a  far-off  mist,  making 
everything  indistinct,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  of  not  having  arrived  when  the 
balloonists  return  to  earth  **  suddenly," 
as  balloonists  usually  return.  The  book 
is  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  and 
the  illustrations,  by  Walter  C.  Green- 
ough,  are  full  of  exquisite  ideality. 

BUSHY.      By  Cynthia   M.  Westover.      New 
York  :  The  Morse  Co.    $1.25. 

There  is  something  so  curiously  real 
in  this  romance  that  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  sub-title,  that  it  is  founded 
on  fact,  seems  superfluous.  And  this 
feeling  of  reality,  together  with  the 
novel  character  of  the  work,  renders  the 
book  readable  and  almost  fascinating, 
notwithstanding  its  lack  of  literary  qual- 


ity, its  queer  clumsiness,  its  complete 
crudity.  It  purports  to  be  the  record 
of  the  life  of  a  little  motherless  girl  who 
is  taken  to  live  with  her  father  in  a  Far 
West  mining  camp.  There  are  no  wom- 
en to  care  for  the  child,  who  is  a  mere 
baby  of  four  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  and  scarcely  twelve  when  it  ends. 
There  is  none  of  the  usual  sentimental 
coddling  represented  in  such  cases  ;  the 
miners  adore  the  little  thing,  but  treat 
her  as  such  men  would  probably  treat  a 
child,  and  rear  her  like  a  boy.  Thus  it 
is  that  Bushy  Sukolt*s  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  literature  of  a  girl-child  hav- 
ing the  adventures  that  the  small  boy 
has  so  long  monopolised  in  the  dime 
novel.  The  New  Little  Girl  has  arrived  ! 
The  date  of  her  arrival  is  not  given  ; 
but  if  it  may  be  approximated  by  the 
pantalettes  of  the  pictures,  it  must  have 
been  some  time  ago — about  1849.  And 
whether  or  not  Bushy  was  a  **  forty- 
niner,**  she  found,  at  all  events,  plenty 
of  Indians  to  fight,  wild  horses  to  ride, 
and  rattlesnakes  to  kill  with  her  bare 
hands,  tiny  as  they  were.  It  may  be 
well,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture  to  men- 
tion that  in  speaking  of  the  impression 
of  reality  made  by  the  story,  the  term 
was  used  in  a  general  sense  and  without 
reference  to  any  small  special  incidents. 
However,  possibly  Bushy  really  did  put 
out  a  miner's  lamp  by  throwing  her 
brave  little  body  upon  it  as  it  rolled 
toward  a  keg  of  powder  on  which  she 
sat  in  the  mine.  Anyway,  it  all  goes 
to  make  a  stirring  story  that,  once  be- 
gun, will  be  read  to  the  end. 

SOME    MODERN     HERETICS.      By    Cora 
Maynard.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.     $1.50. 

Now  what  can  one  say  of  a  huge, 
heterogeneous  mass  of  cant  and  frivolity 
that  discourses  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  one  paragraph  and  of  crimps  in  the 
next ;  that  has  so  many  characters  as  to 
necessitate  their  being  enumerated  in 
perpendicular  lines,  like  actors  on  a  play- 
bill ;  that  from  aimless  trivialities  glides 
at  once  into  a  sermon  given  at  length  to 
the  extent  of  some  five  thousand  words 
— and  not  a  good  sermon  either  ?  All 
attempts  to  find  a  motive  in  the  four 
hundred  inconsequent  and  irrelevant 
pages  are  more  hopeless  than  the  search 
for  the  needle  in  the  proverbial  haystack. 
It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say  that  blight 
bits  glitter  here  and  there  over  the 
mountain  of  rubbish,  as,  for  example, 
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when  It  IS  said  of  one  of  the  characters, 
that 

**  for  a  whole  week  he  wished  he  had  been  truer 
and  nobler,  wished  it  intermittently  for  a 
month  ;" 

and  there  are  detached  sentences  that 
have  a  profound  sound  even  though  they 
are  not  true  ;  as,  for  example,  when 
somebody  says  : 

"  All  useless  expenditure  of  force  is  immoral. 
Power  misapplied  is  as  prime  a  generator  of 
evil  as  power  viciously  applied." 

THE  VIOLET.     By   Julia    Magruder.     New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  more  incongruous  combination  than 
Mr.  Gibson's  drawings  with  Miss  Magru- 
der's  work  would  be  hard  to  find.  One 
is  the  spirit  of  cosmopolitan  modernity  ; 
the  other  is  the  essence  of  old-fashioned 
provincialism.  It  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify the  smug,  smart  persons  of  the  pic- 
tures with  the  vague,  indistinctly  drawn 
ideals  of  the  story.  The  only  character 
having  distinctness  and  originality  is  the 
grandmother,  **  little,  timid,  ignorant, 
deprecating,  and  anxious  for  every  one 
to  know  that  she  was  insignificant  and 
not  to  be  considered,  so  that  in  that  way 
she  might  escape  worry  and  shirk  re- 
sponsibility." The  heroine  herself  is  a 
pale  shade  of  the  figure  long  familiar  in 
novels  of  a  certain  conventional  pattern 
—the  blameless  woman  whose  past  must 
not  be  mentioned  ;  the  irresistible  en- 
chantress whose  charm  is  not  realised. 
The  hero  with  **  fervour  in  his  voice  and 
fire  in  his  eyes  ;  the  clasp  of  the  strong 
hand  that  he  laid  over  hers*'  is  also  a 
time-honoured  institution  of  fiction,  and 
in  a  way  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is 
restful,  if  nothing  else,  to  find  such  a 
revival  of  antiquated  literary  methods 
now  and  then.  One  may  not  read  all 
the  seven  long  verses  of  poetry  which 
the  hero  recites  to  the  heroine,  nor  fol- 
low the  five  longer  stanzas  of  the  song 
that  she  sings  to  him,  nor  grasp  all  the 
minute  details  of  her  costumes,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  gratifying  to  find  them  all 
there.  Could  anything,  then,  be  more 
unlike  the  modern  art  of  Mr.  Gibson  or 
the  unstable  methods  of  the  new  fiction 
than  this  concluding  paragraph  : 

**  So  Violet  dropped  forever  the  name  of  Ber- 
trand.  and  had  a  pretty  little  visiting  card  with 
•  Mrs.  Pembroke  Jerome  '  engraved  upon  it, 
and  with  this  name  she  entered  upon  a  new, 
a  beautiful,  and  a  most  happy  life.  The  sobri- 
quet given  her  by  her  friend's  husband  never 
left  her,  however,  and  wherever  she  went  and 


shed  the  blessed  atmosphere  of  her  sweet  and 
Spacious  presence  she  was  known  as  *  The  Vio- 
let,' and  nowhere  was  she  so  tenderly  cherished 
by  that  name  as  in  the  heart  of  her  husband." 

A  PURITAN'S  WIFE.  By  Max  Pemberton. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

In  the  weaving  of  the  silver  thread  of 
a  tender,  quiet  love-story  through  a  woof 
of  stirring  historic  events  there  is  no 
one  more  skilful  than  Mr.  Pemberton. 
The  Little  Huguenot  is  a  charming  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  new 
novel,  A  Puritan* s  IVife^  follows  similar 
lines.  The  teller  of  the  story  is  one 
Hugh  Peters,  **  the  nephew  of  that 
Hugh  Peters  who  was  chaplain  to  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell."  But  it  is  not 
of  his  uncle's,  but  of  his  own  adventures 
that  Master  Hugh,  the  second,  has  to 
tell,  and  beginning  with  his  experiences 
during  the  great  battle  of  Worcester,  he 
relates  the  incidents  and  portrays  the 
petils  ensuing  therefrom.  And  through 
it  all  runs  his  love  for  the  Lady  Marjory, 
who  becomes,  upon  marrying  him,  a 
Puritan's  wife,  and  his  tender  regard 
for  Israel  Wolf,  the  ideal  friend,  so  that 
the  heart  of  the  story  holds  the  two 
finest  and  greatest  things  in  life  and  in 
fiction — love  and  friendship.  It  is  a 
very  quiet  work,  as  has  been  said,  but 
it  gives  much  intellectual  satisfaction 
and  is  full  of  noble  and  poetic  feeling. 
In  this  story,  as  in  The  Little  Huguenoty 
Mr.  Pemberton  successfully  evokes  that 
romantic  atmosphere  which  apparently 
pertains  exclusively  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  the  absence  of  which 
from  the  Protestant  fiction  of  England 
and  America  has  always  been  a  great  ar- 
tistic loss. 

THE  IDOL  MAKERS.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    §1.00. 

MY  LADY'S  HEART.  By  Ellis  Markoe. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.    $1.00. 

THE  ROGUE'S  MARCH.  By  E.  W.  Hor- 
nung.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  first  two  stories  belong  to  the 
eminently  respectable  and  ever-increas- 
ing class  of  novels  that  seem  to  have  been 
made  according  to  an  old  and  warranted 
receipt — so  much  of  this,  so  much  of 
that,  all  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed. 
Both  are  indeed  so  perfectly  familiar 
that  only  the  date  of  the  copyright  can 
convince  one  that  he  hasn't  read  them 
long  ago.  The  Idol  Makers  jog  along 
the  well-beaten  path  that  the  semi-relig- 
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ious  novel  always  travels,  and  conscien- 
tiously threshes  the  same  old  straw. 
The  generous,  soft-hearted  guardian 
who  covers  up  his  virtues  with  sternness 
is  drawn  with  the  customary  care.  The 
ward's  step-grandmother,  whom,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  he  hates  as  a  schem- 
ing old  witch  before  he  sees  her,  he  loves 
as  an  unselfish  young  enchantress  when 
they  meet.  But  it  is  useless  to  follow 
the  parallel  farther  ;  suffice  it  to  repeat 
that  the  condiments  are  all  there  and  all 
thoroughly  served  up  according  to  or- 
der, even  the  lachrymose  verse  that 
concludes  the  tale. 

As  for  My  Lady's  Hearty  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  when  the  story  per  se  ap- 
peared in  its  original  form.  At  all 
events,  it  is  as  old  as  Potiphar*s  wife, 
and  has  come  straight  on  down  in  an 
unbroken  succession  to  the  present 
variation.  The  difference,  so  far  as  the 
lady  is  concerned,  appears  to  consist 
mainly  in  a  less  enterprising  and  reso- 
lute disposition  than  was  evinced  by  her 
celebrated  predecessor.  And  then  she 
did  not  attempt  to  revenge  herself  by 
making  any  misstatements.  Indeed, 
Lady  Lancaster  is  altogether  a  nicer 
person  than  Mrs.  Potiphar,  and  possibly 
she  did  not  understand  her  own  story 
any  better  than  the  author  seems  to 
have  understood  it.  As  for  the  peasant 
artist,  the  youth  in  the  case,  he  is  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant,  like  his  predecessor, 
but  lacks  Joseph's  firmness  of  character, 
and  is  saved  by  running  away  through 
fear  rather  than  through  principle. 

The  Rogue's  March  also  is  a  stereo- 
typed story  of  another  and  more  robust 
type,  having  to  do  with  murder,  and 
mystery,  and  sudden  death.  Tom  Erich - 
sen,  the  hero,  is  a  guilty  innocent  who 
has  committed  many  sins,  although  he 
has  not  killed  the  man  for  whose  death 
he  is  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
penal  servitude.  There  is  the  usual 
mysterious  reason  why  he  cannot  pro- 
claim, much  less  prove  his  innocence, 
and  there  is  the  usual  fastidious,  high- 
principled,  cultivated  young  woman  of 
rank  who  always  loves  such  a  ruffian  in 
novels,  although  she  never  meets  and 
rarely  hears  of  him  in  real  life.  Here, 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  habit 
in  such  romances,  she  follows  him  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  leaves  the  guests 
ot  her  brother's  drawing-room  for  the 
convict  servant  in  his  kitchen.  Thus 
the  love-story  passes  through  the  tradi- 


tional channels  to  the  exposure  of  the 
real  criminal,  the  release  and  ultimate 
happiness  of  Tom.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  author  may  have  been  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Louis  Becke's  recent 
work,  and  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
followed  this  newer  model  rather  than 
the  antique. 

THE  METROPOLITANS.     By  Jeanie  Drake. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     $1.25. 

In  making  what  she  intended  as  an 
exposition  of  the  foibles  of  New  York 
society.  Miss  Drake  seems  to  have  been 
much  concerned  lest  the  satire  should 
escape  her  readers'  notice.  To  prevent 
this,  she  has  adopted  the  Thackerayan 
idea  of  furnishing  many  of  her  charac- 
ters with  absurd  names,  putatively  de- 
scriptive of  their  idiosyncrasies.  De- 
spite such  devices,  however,  as  well  as 
her  bold  predations  upon  recent  actual 
happenings  in  certain  social  circles  for 
the  local  colour  of  minor  touches,  the 
author's  sympathies  toward  the  last  get 
the  better  of  primary  intentions,  and  her 
praiseworthy  design  of  showing  up  con- 
temporary conditions  in  their  true  rela- 
tions is  lost  in  her  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  characters  and  in  the  events 
among  which  they  move.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that,  pardonable  as  is  the 
absorption  of  the  author  in  the  children 
of  her  fancy,  it  is  in  this  case  not  more 
warranted  than  in  many  another  where 
parental  pride  is  unduly  exalted  by  flesh 
and  blood  offspring.  Katherine  de 
Mansur  is  the  typical  heroine  of  ro- 
mance, the  like  of  whom  was  never  seen 
on  sea  or  land  ;  her  lover,  Rexford,  is 
an  equally  impossible  embodiment  of  all 
desirable  qualities,  who  being  suddenly 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  or  rather 
having  spurned  a  rich  inheritance,  dashes 
off  three  operas  in  about  as  many  weeks, 
thereby  earning  fame  and  fortune,  both 
of  which  he  casts  aside  on  account  of  a 
slight  misunderstanding  with  Katherine. 
We  have  many  things  to  forgive  this 
gentleman,  among  which  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  half-brother  to  Lord  Canteloupe, 
son  of  Lord  Mellon  of  the  Marquisate  of 
Gourdes,  but  we  are  almost  reconciled 
to  him  when  he  rushes  off  on  a  tour  of 
Arctic  exploration  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary big-game  trip  by  way  of  manifesting 
his  grief.  The  respite  is  short-lived, 
however,  as  we  find  when,  from  among 
igloos,  kayaks,  and  other  surroundings 
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gratefully  unfamiliar  to  us  in  the  pages 
of  a  novel,  rise  up  the  very  parapher- 
nalia— rescue  of  the  hero  by  heroine  No. 
2>  a  gypsy  of  the  kind  romancers  have 
made  us  heartily  tired  of  ;  her  death  in 
consequence  of  the  rescue,  etc. — of  half 
the  other  books  of  the  same  class.  Miss 
Lavender  is  not  such  a  bad  travesty  on 
the  fashionable  instructress  of  the  day, 
and  few  New  Yorkers  are  likely  to  fail 
to  recognise  Archibald  Pundit,  the  ma- 
jor-domo of  the  set  among  which  he 
circulates  ;  but  such  broad  caricatures 
as  these  belong  to  low  comedy,  and,  be- 
ing rather  thrown  into  the  story  and  of 
no  importance  to  its  development,  sug- 
gest the  idea,  recently  adopted  on  some 
of  our  stages,  of  vaudeville  entractes^  as 
a  means  of  helping  the  entertainment 
along. 

But  even  if  these  rather  laboured  at- 
tempts at  humour  and  broad  ridicule 
were  eliminated,  there  would  still  be 
need  of  ruthless  pruning  of  **  fine  writ- 
ing*' and  over-ornamentation  to  bring 
the  manner  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  matter,  and  there  is  positive  anach- 
ronism, to  say  the  least,  in  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  very  ordinary  people  of 
this  day  and  generation  the  flowery 
phrases  and  choice  expressions  that  were 
not  out  of  place  in  the  time  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen.  In  a 
word,  in  spite  of  occasional  smart 
touches  and  not  always  inapt  allusion, 
this  book  illustrates  afresh  the  well- 
established  rule  that  the  commonplace- 
ness  begotten  of  too  great  facility  is  not 
to  be  etherealised  by  phrase-making. 

Had  the  gifts  which  Miss  Drake  com- 
mands been  used  to  set  off  a  true  pic- 
ture of  metropolitan  vanities,  her  powers 
would  not  have  been  wasted,  and  she 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  rely  upon 
sporadic  sallies,  interesting  only  to  the 
comparatively  few  persons  who  recog- 
nise the  originals  aimed  at. 

Essaying  a  study  of  society  after  the 
sort  Thackeray  presented,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  more  burlesque  style  of 
the  Potiphar  Papers^  Miss  Drake  has 
only  fallen  between  two  stools. 

ONE  OF  THE  VISCONTI.  By  Eva  Wilder 
Brodhead.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,     75  cents. 

Mrs.  Brodhead 's  (Eva  Wilder  McGlas- 
son)  former  work  prepared  a  welcome 
for  anything  further  she  might  write, 
and  those  who  take  up  this  new  volume 


from  her  pen  expecting  entertainment 
will  not  be  disappointed.  The  scene  of 
the  story  is  Naples,  and  the  author  has 
made  the  most  of  the  picturesqueness 
and  warm,  flashing  colour  which  it  put 
within  her  power  to  present.  The  de- 
scendant in  question  of  the  former  dukes 
of  Milan  is  a  young  girl,  Piccarda 
Visconti,  who  is  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive in  every  way,  but  Italian  to  the  core, 
with  all  the  limitations  of  creed  and 
prejudice  that  implies,  and  engaged  to 
an  unscrupulous  fellow-countryman — a 
widower  whose  cruel  treatment  caused 
the  death  of  his  wife,  an  American. 
Signorina  Visconti  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Richard  Cabell,  a  Kentuckian, 
travelling  with  his  mother  in  Europe, 
and  he  falls  in  love  with  her ;  but, 
though  he  knows  the  character  of  her 
fianc^y  chivalry  (of  a  mistaken  kind,  it 
would  seem)  seals  his  lips.  Fortunately 
for  Piccarda,  however,  his  mother — a 
clever  delineation  of  the  American  old 
lady,  by  the  way,  nervous  and  hesitat- 
ing, but  kindly,  despite  propensities  for 
gossip — who  has  been  itching  all  along 
to  disclose  Orsini*s  conduct  toward  his 
wife,  whom  she  knew,  is  at  last  unable, 
in  spite  of  many  resolutions,  to  contain 
herself  any  longer,  and  in  a  moment  of 
excitement  blurts  out  the  whole  story. 
The  signorina,  who  on  her  part  had  al- 
ready discovered  much,  joyfully  accepts 
the  announcement  as  the  pretext  for  a 
release  from  a  man  she  has  never  really 
loved,  and  the  outcome  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  her  marriage  to  Cabell.  There 
would  be  another  very  interesting  novel, 
we  fancy,  in  the  subsequent  life — in 
Kentucky — of  this  oddly  assorted  pair  ; 
but  that,  of  course,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Kipling,  is  another  story,  with  which  we 
are  not  now  in  any  wise  legitimately 
concerned.  As  to  the  tale  we  have, 
there  need  be  no  cavil  ;  it  is  a  pretty  ro- 
mance, the  graceful,  tinkling  treble  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  deeper  note, 
struck  by  two  secondary  characters,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fanning,  who  have  become 
estranged  through  the  fondness  of  the 
latter  for  life  in  Europe,  where  her  hus- 
band, an  American  like  herself,  is  un- 
able to  remain  with  her.  The  wife  is 
finally  made  to  realise  her  selfishness  by 
the  death  of  their  child — a  harrowing 
device  frequently  adopted  by  novelists 
for  the  removal  of  marital  difficulties — 
and  reconciliation  follows.  To  offset 
this  sombre  theme,  an  element  of  bur- 
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lesque  is  supplied  by  the  aimless  skir- 
mishings and  eventual  engagement  of  a 
dlas^  toxxnsX.  to  a  strong-minded  woman, 
whom  he  has  begun  by  loathing,  but 
whose  bickerings  he  presently  discovers 
supply  a  needed  stimulus  to  his  exist- 
ence. 

WHITE  SATIN  AND  HOMESPUN.  By  Ka- 
trina  Trask.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 

This  is  a  simple  little  tale  plainly 
and  pleasantly  told.  The  hero,  Morton 
Hunnewell,  in  real  life  would  be  frank- 
ly detestable,  being  a  priggish  individual 
with  one  idea,  and  much  given  to  sermon- 
ising casual  acquaintances  at  social  gath- 
erings upon  their  duty  to  mankind  ;  but 
safely  imprisoned  between  book-covers, 
he  fulfils  tolerably  well  the  functions  of 
the  obligatory  jeunc  premier  of  fiction. 
In  the  intervals  of  visiting  the  poor  and 
preaching  to  working  people  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  give  points  even  to  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  characters,  he  conde- 
scends to  bestow  his  affections  upon  a 
very  charming  girl,  incidentally  rich 
unto  millions,  whom  he  casually  informs, 
just  after  she  has  rapturously  accepted 
his  offer  of  marriage,  that  she  will  of 
course  be  expected  to  share  the  abode 
which  he  has  elected  to  take  up  in  the 
tenement  district.  A  very  natural  hesi- 
tation on  her  part  to  turn  her  back  upon 
all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  though 
she  agrees  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of 
them,  is  met  with  an  instant  retraction 
of  his  offer,  and  things  remain  in  statu 
quo  for  several  days,  until  the  misguid- 
ed young  woman  meekly  capitulates. 
The  man  magnanimously  accepts  her 
sacrifice,  and  the  book  ends  with  the 
lovers  in  each  other's  arms,  with  an  al- 
luring vista  before  them  of  life  in  two 
rooms  and  diurnal  dish-washings. 

There  is  a  naivet6  about  Mrs. 
Trask's  description  of  the  adventures 
of  her  heroine  while  slumming  that  is 
altogether  refreshing.  This  and  the 
character  of  Hunnewell,  with  his  prat- 
ing righteousness,  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  book  was  written  not  without  a  view 
to  the  shelves  of  a  Sunday-school  libra- 
ry, or  at  least  to  the  wants  and  limita- 
tions of  Du  Maurier's  **  blue-eyed  babe 
in  its  little  bassinet.'*  Indeed,  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  little  volume  is 
the  evident  admiration  of  the  author  for 
aggressive  Pharisaism  and  colossal  self- 
satisfaction. 


Mrs.  Trask   is  primarily  a  poet,  and 

her  fame   is   still   likely,  so   far  as  this 

book    is   concerned,    to    rest    upon  her 
verse. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH.  By  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio.  Translated  by  Arthur  Horn- 
blow.  With  portrait.  New  York  :  George 
H.  Richmond  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  really  great 
novels  of  D'Annunzio  to  be  translated 
into  English,  and  as  its  author  becomes 
better  known  to  English  and  American 
readers  we  think  that  all  the  others  are 
bound  to  be  available  ere  long  to  those 
who  know  only  the  vernacular.  The 
Bookman  has  so  recently  given  space  to 
an  elaborate  appreciation  of  Signor 
d'Annunzio  that  an  extended  review  of 
the  present  work  is  quite  unnecessary. 
The  Triumph  of  Death  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind — morbid,  sombre,  terrible, 
yet  full  of  sensuous  pictures,  and  now 
and  then  relieved  by  pictures  of  exquis- 
ite beauty  set  forth  in  a  style  that  is  the 
perfection  of  artistic  grace.  In  view  of 
the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
D'Annunzio  for  his  alleged  plagiarism, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  book 
occurs  the  chapter  upon  which  Zola 
built  a  portion  of  his  Lourdes^  so  that  if 
D'Annunzio  has  borrowed  he  has  also 
lent.  Mr.  Hornblow's  translation  is  ex- 
cellently done,  with  only  here  and  there 
a  touch  of  foreign  idiom,  and  it  preserves 
much  of  the  rhythm  and  warmth  of  the 
original.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish form  **  Aunt  Jane"  detracts  a  little 
from  its  national  colour,  and  we  think 
that  in  writing  **  georgic"  with  a  capital 
letter  (p.  229)  the  translator  has  mis- 
taken the  exact  meaning  of  the  word. 

THE    EPISTOLARY   FLIRT.     By   Esmerie 
Amory.    Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.    $1.00. 

The  woman  who  flirts  writes  verses, 
the  man  who  responds  writes  verse,  and 
the  man  who  looks  on  writes  poetry. 
The  three  are  revealed  in  four  exposures, 
forming  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sort  of 
sentimental  philandering  that  goes  on 
among  literary  people  of  a  certain  type. 
The  situation  is  familiar  enough  to  the 
initiated  either  through  participation  or 
observation.  It  has  indeed  done  pic- 
turesque service  in  fiction  since  the  time 
of  George  Sand  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  possibly  back  still  farther  even  to 
the  reign  of  Aspasia.  But  it  has  never 
received  the  recognition  in  American 
literature  that  it  has  had  in  French,  per- 
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haps  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. At  any  rate,  it  has  never  been  so 
subtly,  so  wittily,  and  so  mercilessly 
treated  by  any  other  American  writer. 
The  little  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  containing  only  the  three 
parts  already  mentioned,  begins  as  light- 
ly as  such  affairs  usually  begin.  The 
man  who  writes  verse  sends  a  congratu- 
latory letter  to  the  woman  who  writes 
verses,  and  the  customary  outpouring  of 
"sympathy,"  "soul,"  "  artistic  apprecia- 
tion,*' **  spiritual  communion,"  etc. — all 
the  jargon  of  the  literary  shop  forthwith 
ensues.  There  is,  of  course,  **  nothing 
in  it"  but  the  purely  aesthetic,  the  loftily 
impersonal ;  and  the  fact  that  the  man  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  girl  who 
does  not  write  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  But  after  much  such  corre- 
spondence the  man  and  the  woman  meet, 
and  the  relation  between  them  is  sud- 
denly altered.  The  work  grows  serious, 
and  cuts  straight  to  the  quick,  laying 
bare  the  truth.  Whether  the  d^fwuement 
is  the  unusual  or  the  usual  outcome  of 
such  an  experiment  only  the  literary 
philanderers  themselves  can  say. 

MARIS    STELLA.     By  Marie  Clothilde  Bal- 
four.    Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.    $i.oo. 

There  is  much  in  this  strong,  original, 
finely  wrought- out  story  to  suggest  An 
Iceland  Fisherman.  The  environment 
— a  desolate  fishing  hamlet  on  the  north 
coast  of  France — is  much  the  same  ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  Pierre  Loti's  tale,  the  young 
wife  who  waits  for  her  rough  sailor  hus- 
band's return  from  the  sea  is  almost  a 
fine  lady  as  compared  with  him.  But  in 
the  new  novel  the  wife's  waiting  is  not 
in  vain,  and  the  resemblance  ceases  with 
the  husband's  return.  For  from  that 
point  the  work  deals  with  a  darker  and 
more  unsolvable  problem  than  enters 
into  Pierre  Loti*s  story.  The  storm  that 
wrecks  Laumec  is  not  the  sudden  sea 
tempest  before  which  Ian  goes  down, 
but  the  whirlwind  that  has  been  gather- 
ing force  since  it  was  sown  in  his  youth. 
Cooler,  older,  and  wiser  men  than  he 
have  shrunk  when  confronted  by  a  deci- 
sion between  the  duty  of  a  father  to  a 
child  who  has  a  lawful  claim  and  one 
who  has  not.  More  worldly  men  have 
perhaps  also  been  equally  helpless  be- 
fore the  soft,  mute  hardness  of  an  ob- 
stinately mild  wife,  who  is  as  conscien- 
tious in  her  way  as  he  is  trying — at  the 


eleventh  hour — to  be  in  his.  It  is  a 
tragedy — as  such  stories  must  always  be 
whether  lived  or  imagined — and  the 
development  reveals  the  author's  art 
as  well  as  her  knowledge  of  life.  The 
wife  can  pardon  what  has  happened  be- 
fore her  husband  had  ever  seen  her,  and 
she  speaks  no  word  of  reproach,  but  she 
recoils  with  uncontrollable  horror  from 
all  contact  with  the  motherless  little 
waif.  The  husband  forgets  his  remorse 
in  defiant  anger  as  the  sympathy  and 
help  that  he  needs  so  desperately  are 
withheld.  It  is  the  same  old  story  often 
told,  but  rarely  with  such  power  and 
such  pathetic  beauty. 

THE  JOY  OF  LIFE.     By  Emma  Wolf.     Chi- 
cago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $i.oo. 

Had  the  author  christened  her  book 
The  Problem  of  Life  the  title  would  have 
expressed  the  motive  of  her  story  better 
than  the  one  selected.  The  Joy  of  Life ^ 
or  even  the  thought  of  it,  seems  far  from 
the  strenuous  types  which  struggle 
through  the  pages  of  the  work  without 
having  apparently  any  definite  aim.  No 
one  of  them  is  drawn  distinctly  ;  conse- 
quently little  if  any  impression  of  real- 
ity is  made  by  any  of  the  characters,  yet 
the  feeling  of  spiritual  stress  by  which 
the  principal  ones  are  moved  is  in  some 
way  communicated  to  the  reader.  An- 
thony Trent,  reared  on  epigrams  of  bit- 
ter cynicism,  is  perhaps  more  distinct 
than  his  younger  brother  Cecil,  who  can 
never  be  made  to  believe,  as  Anthony 
believes,  that  "  Life  is  a  series  of  con- 
cessions, and  the  most  obligatory  ones 
are  those  which  conscience  or  the  higher 
intellect  pays  to  practicality  ;  for  might 
is  right,  and  Sunday  is  only  one  day  in 
seven  ;"  or  that  **  Commerce  enters  into 
every  undertaking — we  get  only  that 
for  which  we  pay.  Everything  is  mar- 
ketable, noticeably  the  great  motives, 
friendship,  honour,  love  ;"  or  that  "  You 
may  get  credit  on  a  good  name,  and  that 
is  well  ;  but  you  will  get  discount  for 
cash,  and  that  is  better  ;"  or  that  "  Sen- 
timent is  the  open  sesame  to  all  the  mis- 
ery and  folly  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  A 
cool  heart  makes  a  cool  head,  a  cool 
head  carries  you  to  the  summit."  An- 
thony accepts  these  teachings,  Cyril 
holds  to  and  practises  the  contrary;  and 
it  is  the  psychological  contrast  of  the 
inner  rather  than  the  outer  life  of  the 
two  men  that  forms  the  motive  of  the 
story. 
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7  REX :?r:scE::cE:^  3-  l-:^. Arci-i.  Tith 


Th^r<t  ar-t  certain  books  which  stand 

ism— ^,:.ror.:-',Its  -x'hich  j^:v*?  permanence 
to  oroiTiari'  detail,  evenruairv  to  become 
histor"/.  Their  value  will  be  measured 
in  re^ar'!  to  their  capacity  to  interest 
t:.e  T*zSifi*:r.  What  student,  to  whom 
hi-.tory  Tz^zitzis  somethinj^  more  than 
tra'.:r.;^  the  p^/Iitical  and  religious  move- 
men  t-s  of  the  vrorld,  could  spare  from 
his  list  of  authorities  such  gossips  as 
Brantome  and  Pepys,  and  all  the  famous 
memoirs  and  letters  of  frivolous  cour- 
tiers, court  ladies,  valets,  and  tiring- 
women  ?  Such  books  mirror  the  life 
and  pleasures  of  the  j>eriod,  and  give 
intimate  glimpses  of  famous  men  and 
women. 

The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  poet, 
and  the  author  may  leave  work  to  speak 
for  them  to  the  coming  generations  ; 
not  so  with  the  actor  and  the  musi- 
cian. One  knows  little  enough  about 
the  players  who  delighted  Elizabethan 
audiences,  and  records  are  scarce  enough 
regarding  the  famous  singers  of  Han- 
del** oj*eras  that  charmed  London  in 
ftuch  rapid  succession  a  hundred  years 
later.  The  present  age  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  phon^/graph  and  the  vita- 
v,of^  ;  but  it  is  fy^-»ssible  that  the  man 
of  a  future  century  may  prefer  sympa- 
thetic dev.riptions  of  Kmma  Calve,  Vic- 
t/>r  Maurel,  Jean  de  Keszk^,  Ellen  Terr>% 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  Coquelin,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  other  great  singers  and  actors 
of  our  lime  to  such  ghostly  devices  of 
electricity. 

In  an  honoured  career  of  sixty  years 
Arditi  has  known  cverylxKly  of  fame 
connected  with  the  musical  world.  He 
has  written  his  Reminisunus  in  a  simple 
and  natural  manner,  speaking  modestly 
of  his  many  triumphs,  and  kindly  of  his 
associates  ;  writing,  as  he  feels,  that  the 
public  is  a  congregation  of  friends. 
From  the  time  he  left  Italy,  a  young 
violinist,  to  try  his  fortune  in  Havana,  he 
has  had  many  adventures  and  experi- 
ences ;  but  he  possesses  the  rare  and 
''^viable  charm  of  remembering  the  sun- 


shine and  ::Tge:t:=g  the  tr:=l5.  disap- 
p-iinrsents.  a-i  tr;-"ile<  'i:  life.  He 
makes  the  anise's  life  se^z:  a  harr-v  one, 

m        ^       ^ 

and  his  cote-bcoks  cnlv  retain  rieas- 
ant  memories  of  the  zius::^  celebrities 
wi:h  whrni  he  has  been  ass-ici^ted. 

Alth-^ugh  Ari:::  7.a<  won  5*: me  fame 
as  a  com:»ser.  cne  of  his  or^eras.  La 
Sfiji^  on  C'»per'5  njvel,  ihi  St\.  being 
represented  in  Ne":?*  York  in  r  ?55,  with 
Madame  La  Gran;;:e  and  Brignoh  in  the 
chief  ro.es,  he  is  univerNillv  known  bv 
his  waltz  s-:»ng  /,'  Bzzz^.  This  was  writ- 
ten for  Piccoiomini.  and  nrst  sung  by 
her  in  i66c.  That  i:  still  holds  a  place 
in  popular  esteem  may  be  appreciated 
bv  Arditi's  own  account.     He  savs  : 

•  I  sold  //  Bj.'z'l-  to  the  nrm  of  Crarr.er.  to- 
gether with  three  oiher  o:'n-.p:>:i:ozs.  for  the 
sum  of  £::>■  From  that  day  to  this  I  have 
never  increased  my  pr^n:  to  the  extent  of  six- 
pence :n  connection  with  that  5«jt:g  '  Flaxland, 
of  the  Place  tie  Li  Madeleine,  who  j:ave  400 
francs  for  the  Fre-ca  copvriijht.  on  the  con- 
trary, made  a  fortnne  of  ^x^. ->:•-»  francs  out  of 
the  transaction,  and  boasts  that  the  beautiful 
bnsiness  house  he  was  able  to  b*~ild  m  Paris 
was  the  outcome  of  the  eucrmons  pronts  he  de- 
rived from  my  composition,  while  I  heard  lately 
that  the  copper  plates  and  cop\-r:ght  of  //  Baao 
were  so!d  a  few  years  ago  in  London  for  the 
sum  of  £t\o  «$52ob'*). 

One  cannot  fail  to  admire  Arditi's 
cultivated  and  catholic  taste  in  music. 
He  seems  to  love  art,  and  not  one  cult 
of  it.  In  this  the  rabid  Wagnerian 
might  imitate  him  with  profit.  It  is  a 
gigantic  span  from  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
and  Rossini  to  Wagner  and  Humper- 
dinck,  yet  Arditi  appreciates  the  great 
music  dramas  of  Wagner,  and  this  is 
what  he  thinks  of  the  exquisite  fairy 
opera  written  on  the  Wagnerian  model, 
rich  in  harmonies,  fantastic  in  tone 
colour,  and  elaborate  in  orchestration — 
farenouijh  awav  from  the  Italian  school  : 
*•  Of  the  music  in  Hansel  and  GreUl  I  can 
only  say  that  I  love  every  note  of  it,  and 
that  I  discovered  a  fresh  delight,  a  new 
charm  each  time  I  conducted  the  opera." 

The  book  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  publisher's  handiwork,  within  and 
without.  It  is  printed  in  clear,  bold 
type  ;  illustrated  with  portraits  and  re- 
productions of  autograph  letters,  and 
bound  tastefully  in  dull  green  and  gold. 
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A    HISTORY    OF    AMERICAN    LITERA 
TURE.     By   Fred   Lewis   Pattee.   Professor 
of  English   and   Rhetoric  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State   College.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.    $1.50. 


<  I  ( 


Literature  is  the  class  of  writings 
distinguished  for  beauty  of  style  or  ex- 
pression, as  poetry,  essays,  or  history, 
in  distinction  from  scientific  treatises 
and  works  which  contain  positive  knowl- 
edge.' "  Webster's  definition  of  litera- 
ture is  taken  as  the  text  for  Professor 
Pattee's  discourse  upon  the  literature  of 
America  ;  and  the  matter  of  beauty  of 
style  or  expression  is  the  criterion  by 
which  he  judges  the  authors.  His  book 
is  almost  purely  descriptive,  *'  a  text- 
book for  schools  and  colleges,"  treating 
one  after  another  the  most  prominent 
authors  of  our  country,  in  their  life  and 
writings,  and  the  influences  which  pro- 
duced them  or  directed  their  work. 
There  is  little  comparative  or  aesthetic 
criticism  about  it.  Consequently  Pro- 
fessor Pattee  gives  us  a  book  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  undergraduate  work  in  this 
particular  line  of  art — work  which  is  to 
be  supplemented  later  by  particular 
study  of  the  prominent  authors  and  the 
reasons  for  their  excellence,  and  by  ac- 
quaintance and  study  of  the  lesser  writ- 
ers whom  Professor  Pattee  has  consid- 
ered hardly  worth  a  place  in  his  lists, 
and  has  mentioned  only  casually  or  not 
at  all. 

The  purely  scientific  character  of  the 
book  is  maintained  in  the  form  as  well 
as  in  the  matter.  Along  with  the  course 
of  the  literary  history  runs  a  line  of  mar- 
ginal notes  indicating  the  parallel  events 
in  political  and  social  history  and  in  for- 
eign literature.  As  literature  is  neces- 
sarily directed  or  at  least  influenced  by 
social  conditions,  so  the  epochs  of  liter- 
ary history  must  correspond  to  those  of 
political  history.  The  writers  on  this 
side  of  the  water  are  scarcely  American 
at  all  until  about  the  time  of  the  trou- 
bles of  1688  ;  and  were  never  more  than 
colonial  Englishmen  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Real  American  literature 
began  with  Irving,  and  Cooper,  and 
Bryant,  about  1820. 

Professor  Pattee  goes  quite  to  the  be- 
ginning, however,  in  his  work,  even  be- 
fore the  discovery  by  Columbus,  and 
studies  the  influences  and  the  men  who 
created  the  spirit  of  the  new  people. 
Then  he  treats  individually  each  man 
and  each  group  of  men  that  appeared 


above  the  surface  of  commonality,  and 
the  influence  their  work  had  upon  tliat 
spirit.  From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to 
the  death  of  Eugene  Field  is  the  scope 
of  his  work. 

In  the  preliminary  essay  upon  the  na- 
ture of  literature.  Professor  Pattee 
touches  the  old  quarrel  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  really  American  literature, 
or  whether  Irving,  and  Poe,  and  Haw- 
thorne, and  Willis  were  not  Englishmen 
who  happened  to  live  in  New  York. 
Can  there  be  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  expression  in  the  writers  of  this 
country  that  make  their  works  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Englishmen  as  if  they 
used  a  different  language  ?  Evidently 
there  are  such  qualities.  Indeed,  he 
says  that  **  in  no  other  case  in  all 
history  have  there  been  two  distinct 
literatures  written  in  the  same  lan- 
guage." 

The  influence  of  English  thought  and 
English  men  of  letters  is  frequently  sug- 
gested, as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  such 
a  history,  and  a  variety  is  given  to  the 
work  by  frequent  quotations  from  these 
English  and  other  authorities  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  author's  own  estimates. 
Each  American  writer  is  studied  not 
only  in  the  light  of  our  present  view  of 
him,  but  as  well  in  the  way  he  was  seen 
by  his  contemporaries,  biographers,  and 
critics.  Copious  references,  too,  are 
suggested  as  collateral  reading  in  the 
works  of  the  authors  themselves — in 
each  case  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
works. 

The  book  is  altogether  necessarily  so 
condensed  and  suggestive  that  there  is 
much  which  we  miss  in  its  pages.  A 
number  of  our  favourite  authors,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  are  omitted.  John 
Saxe,  George  Arnold,  and  Richard 
Grant  White,  for  instance,  are  not  re- 
ferred to.  But  these  are  men  whom 
one  learns  to  know  and  value  later  in 
his  literary  life,  when  he  has  gone  be- 
yond the  school  books  of  history,  and 
studies  the  personages  and  influences  in 
their  own  particular  character  and 
works.  A  descriptive  history,  in  order 
to  escape  the  form  of  a  catalogue,  and 
retain  a  character  of  interest  to  the  end, 
must  limit  the  characters  it  studies,  how- 
ever hard  it  is  for  the  author  to  choose. 
The  book,  which  brings  together  in  a 
pleasant,  interesting  way  the  chief  apos- 
tles of  beauty  in  the  career  of  American 
art,  is  very  welcome. 
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NEWPORT.    By  W.  C.  BrowncIL 
BAR  HARBOUk.     By  F.   Marion  Crawford. 
LEXOX-    By  George  A.  Hibbard.    New  York  ; 
Charles  Scribner  s  Sons.     75  cents  each. 

These  three  pretty  volumes,  each  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  pages  well  supplied 
with  illustrations/  will  be  pleasant  little 
souvenirs  of  three  of  the  most  typical  of 
American  watering-places.  The  descrip- 
tive matter,  even  though  obviously  writ- 
ten to  order,  is  entertaining,  the  best 
work  being  done  by  Mr.  Brownell  and 
the  worst  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who  drops 
into  joumadese  with  deplorable  fre- 
quency. The  same  book  is  also  least  to 
be  commended  for  its  illustrations.  Mr. 
Reinhart^  who  is  responsible  for  these, 
has  given  us  some  human  types  that  by 
no  means  do  justice  to  the  stalwart  and 
good-looking  youth  of  both  sexes  who 
may  be  found  scattered  all  over  the 
rocks  at  Bar  Harbour.  Some  of  his 
male  models  in  particular  must  have 
been  Yankee  tin-peddlers.  Nor  has  he 
selected  from  the  available  scenes  those 
that  are  especially  characteristic  of  Bar 
Harbour  ;  but  some  of  them  might  just 
as  well  have  been  drawn  in  Hoboken  or 
on  the  Riviera,  or  in  any  other  place 
where  young  men  and  young  women 
can  loaf  about  and  make  love. 

MODERN  FRENCH  31ASTERS.  E^tedby 
Prtrfessor  I.  C.  Van  Dyke.  New\orfc:Tlic 
Century  Ci.    $10.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  holiday 
books  that  have  come  to  us,  and  de- 
serves a  mention  by  itself.  It  is  a  series 
of  critical  estimates  of  French  painters 
by  American  artists,  with  some  slight 
biographical  details;  and  it  contains  a 
goodly  number  of  iUustrations,  some  in 
half  tone  and  some  engraved  on  wood. 
What  is  noticeable  about  the  text  is  that 
it  is  not  perfunctory  work  spun  out  to 
fill  space  or  to  give  an  excuse  lor  the 
illustrations,  but  contains  a  great  deal 
of  sincere,  vivacious,  someumes  preju- 
diced, but  alwavs  interesting  criticism. 
The  contributors'  names  include  those 
of  Mr.  Healv,  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  Mr. 
Will  H.  Low,' Mr.  Carroll  Beckwith,  Mr. 
Wyatt  Eaton,  Mr.  Alden  Weir,  and  Mr. 
H.  W.  Watrous. 


BOOK.\IAN  BREVITIES. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany have  lost  no  time  in  following  up 
the  three  first  volumes  of  their  new  edi- 


tion of  the  writings  of  Harnet  Beechcr 
Stowe  with  three  more,  comprising  t*«?.-.> 
Tom's  Cabin  (m  two  volumes >  anc  H::^  be- 
hold Paptrs  and  Sic r its.  The  pre<-eat 
edition  of  UfuU  Tom  is  the  niost  com- 
plete in  bibliographical  matter  tha:  has 
yet  been  published.  It  contains,  besides 
a  biographical  sketch  aiiC  intrc-duc- 
tion  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  an 
exhaustive  bibliography,  including  all 
tongues  into  which  the  bc-ok  has  txen 
translated,  the  key  to  Uncli  Ten's  Ca^zn. 
(Price,  $1.50  per  volume  )  Also  a  large 
paper  edition,  with  Mrs.  Stowe's  auto- 
graph (Price,   t4.oo  net.) -Vi^-^    Z*-/- 

Uraria,  by  William  Mathews,  is  a  series 
of  brief  essays  on  literary,  social,  and 
various  themes  which  make  very  enter- 
taining   reading.       (Roberts    Brothers, 

price,  $1.50.) Rai/ij  Days  in  a  Lzcr^ry^ 

by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  Bart.,  pub- 
lished by  Francis  P.  Harper,  New  York, 
contains  a  number  of  choicely  written 
papers  on  some  thirteen  books  which 
are  all  ou/r/  and  unusual  ;  certainly  not 
one  of  them  is  likely  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  reader  during  a 
lifetime.  But  this  esoteric  quality  will 
endear  them  the  more  to  the  scholar 
and  the  recluse  among  books  in  a  coun- 
try house  ;  for  him  this  book  will  b€ 
full  of  charm.     (Price,   $1.50.) 

Shakespeare  5  Heroes  on  the  Sta^e^  by 
C.  E.  L.  Wingate,  is  the  complement 
of  his  book  published  last  year  on 
Shakespeare' s  Heroines.  The  new  vol- 
ume is,  of  course,  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  the  actors  in  the  various  parts, 
as  was  the  previous  volume  with  those 
of  the  celebrated  Shakespearian  ac- 
tresses. (Price,  $2. CO.)  Another  his- 
trionic book,  in  editing  which  Mr.  Win- 
gate  has  collaborated  with  Mr.  F.  E. 
McKay,  is  entitled  Famcus  AtKe^ican 
Actors  of  To-da\\  by  no  means,  however, 
barring  actresses,  whose  portraits  and 
biographies  adorn  the  pages  side  by 
side  with  their  fortunate  fraternity.  It 
is  the  sort  of  book  that  is  likely  to  be 
popular,  as  most  of  the  prominent  men 
and  women  now  on  the  stage  or  lately 
retired  from  it  are  represented  in  the 
work.  Both  books  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Crowell  and  Company.  ^Price, 
$2.00  per  volume.) 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  added  translations  of  George 
Sand*s  Francois  the  Waif  and  The  JDertfs 
Foot  to  their  collection  of  that  author's 
works,  and  uniform  with  the  volumes 
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already  published.     (Price,  $1.25.) 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have 
issued,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs. 
Methuen  of  London,  a  beautiful  edition 
of  Keble's  Christian  Year^  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.,  and  five  designs  by  R.  Anning 
Bell.  (Price,  $1.50.) The  fifth  vol- 
ume in  the  Oaten  Stop  Series,  which 
has  been  received  with  unusual  favour, 
is  Songs  of  Exile y  by  Herbert  Bates. 
There  are  fine  fancy  and  rhythm  in 
Mr.  Bates's  verse,  but  his  muse  does 
not  soar  high  enough  to  gain  distinc- 
tion. Still  these  are  pleasant  verses, 
and  frequently  one  comes  across  a  line 
of  beauty  which  is  cast  in  a  higher 
mould,  and  there  are  whole  poems  where- 
in **  the  common  face  of  Nature  speaks 
to  him  rememberable  things,"  on  whose 
account  we  have  a  niche  for  this  little 
book.      (Copeland  and    Day,   price,  75 

cents.) Green    Arras^    published    by 

Messrs.  Way  and  Williams,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  John  Lane,  is  a  book  of  beauty, 
with  its  exquisite  illustrations  and  verse 
from  the  artistic  and  poetic  pen  of 
Laurence  Housman.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  John  Buchan,  whose  Sir  Quixote  of 
the  Moors  w^e  praised  some  months  ago  as 
a  strong  piece  of  fiction,  has  gathered 
some  papers — '*  pieces  of  sentiment, 
fragments  of  criticism,  the  baggage  of 
a  vagrant  in  letters  and  life,"  their  au- 
thor calls  them — into  a  volume  which, 
by  the  way,  is  beautifully  made  all 
through.  Scholar  Gipsies  (the  title  bor- 
rows from  the  first  vagrant  sketch)  is  a 
series  of  links — **  continuations  and  ex- 
emplifyings  of  the  conception  of  the  art 
of  life,"  as  set  forth  in  that  introduc- 
tory paper  ;  **  a  conception  as  old  as  the 


hills,  but  ever  new  to  its  enthusiastic 
conceivers."  More  than  this,  the  pic- 
turesque diction  reflects  the  beauty  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tweed,  where 
most  of  the  contents  of  the  book  were 
written,  and  the  grace  of  old  times  that 
seems  to  linger  there  has  gently  fallen 
on  the  printed  page.  The  photogravure 
frontispiece,  *'  A  gentleman  of  leisure," 
very  artistically  shadows  forth  that 
which  follows  in  substance.     (The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  price,  $1.75.) Mr. 

Buchan  has  also  composed  an  anthology 
of  fishing  songs  and  angling  verse,  **  all, 
I  trust,"  says  the  anthologist,  "  possess- 
ing the  fragrance  and  piquancy  of  po- 
etry which  busies  itself  with  things  not 
far  removed  from  the  tastes  of  human- 
kind." Musa  Piscatrix  is  published  by 
Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company, 
who  also  publish  English  EpithalamieSy 
by  Robert  H.  Case,  a  collection,  made 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  nuptial  songs  of 
the  Elizabethans  and  their  successors. 
Both  volumes  are  issued  in  the  Bodley 
Anthologies,  and  made  in  London  by 
John  Lane.  (Price,  $1.50  net  and  $1.75 
net,  respectively.) Under  the  Green- 
wood Treey  subtitled  "a  lural  painting 
of  the  Dutch  school,"  has  been  added 
to  the  uniform  edition  of  Thomas  Har- 
dy's novels,  being  issued  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper.  It  was  the  first  work  to  call 
its  author  to  fame.  Rustic  life,  with  its 
quiet,  deep  loves  and  joys  and  sorrows, 
all  gently  touched  with  serenity  and 
peace,  has  never  been  better  depicted 
than  in  this  plotless,  almost  storyless 
book.  It  retains  the  abiding  charm  of 
the  country,  and  is  stamped  with  the 
permanence  of  the  finest,  most  endur- 
ing art.     (Price,  $1.50.) 


SOME   HOLIDAY   PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany have  published  a  handsome  illus- 
trated edition  in  two  volumes  of  The 
American  Revolution^  by  John  Fiske.  The 
illustrations  consist  of  portraits  and  his- 
toric places  of  interest  done  in  photo- 
gravure, besides  which  there  is  a  profu- 
sion of  pictures  in  the  text  and  numer- 
ous coloured  maps,  plans  of  battles, 
fac-similes  of  documents,  etc.    The  work 


is  the  result  of  great  care  and  painstak- 
ing, and  everything  about  it,  even  to  the 
binding,  has  evidently  received  the  last 
finish  that  could  be  expended  on  it  to 
make  this  edition  one  of  great  value.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  for 
the  holidays  that  we  have  seen,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  in  demand. 
(Price,  $8.00.)  There  is  also  a  large- 
paper    edition    printed    on    hand-made 
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English  paper.  (Price,  I16.00  net.)  The 
same  firm  has  prepared  an  edition  of 
Thoreau's  Cape  Cod  in  two  volumes, 
which  in  its  mode  of  illustration  pre- 
sents a  welcome  variation  from  the  half- 
tone and  photogravure  processes.  Miss 
Amelia  M.  Watson,  well  known  as  a 
water-colour  artist,  has  made  a  hundred 
vignette  pictures  for  this  edition,  and  the 
reproduction  in  the  original  colours  on 
the  margins,  and  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  chapters  has  been  skilfully 
and  artistically  executed.  The  size  is 
handy  and  the  book-making  charmingly 
complete  and  inviting.  (Price,  $5.00.) 
We  have  already  referred  in  a  previous 
number  to  a  seasonable  volume  com- 
posed of  chapters  from  the  writings  of 
John  Burroughs  and  illustrated  with 
full-page  pictures  from  photographs 
taken  by  Clifton  Johnson.  A  Year  in 
the  FieldSy  as  it  is  called,  also  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Houghton  (price,  $1.50), 
makes  a  fitting  gift  book  to  lovers  of  the 
wild  woodland  and  outdoor  life.  The 
illustrator  of  this  book  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  both  text  and  illustrations  in  a 
work  on  New  England  rural  life  entitled 
A  Book  of  Country  Clouds  and  Sunshine, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  his  descriptive  qualities  as  a  writer, 
and  his  keen  observations  of  New  Eng- 
land life  in  town  and  countrv  will  be 
found  invaluable  by  the  student  as  well 
as  entertaining  by  the  reader.  His  Coun- 
try Clouds  and  Sunshine^  published  by 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  (price,  I2.50), 
is  more  racy  and  readable  than  anything 
he  has  yet  written,  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  the  idyllic  spirit,  which  makes 
such  work  truly  delightful  and  gives  it 
what  claim  it  may  have  for  permanent 
interest.  As  for  the  illustrations,  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  made  square  octavo 
renders  their  reproduction  and  presenta- 
tion more  pleasing  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  also  bent  his  photographic 
art,  which,  by  the  way,  is  more  a  pic- 
torial art,  in  the  direction  of  Scotland 
during  this  past  year,  and  the  fine  fruit 
of  his  labours  is  seen  in  the  illustrated 
editions  of  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
and  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne^  by  Ian 
Maclaren.  Five  of  these  illustrations 
were  printed  directly  from  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  September  Bookman, 
where  they  were  greatly  admired.  Mr. 
Barriers  A  IVindow  in  Thrums^  illustrat- 
ed after  the  same  manner  from  Mr. 
Johnson's   pictures,    is   issued    uniform 


with  these  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.     (Price,  $2.00  per  volume.) 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company, 
as  usual,  have  quite  a  display  of  holiday 
books  for  the  present  season.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  a  fine  new  library 
edition  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  Leather - 
Stocking  Tales  in  five  volumes,  with  an 
introduction  by  Brander  Matthews,  and 
numerous  full-page  illustrations  in 
photogravure  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
••  If  anything  from  the  pen  of  the  writ- 
er of  these  romances,"  says  Professor 
Matthews,  *'  is  at  all  to  outlive  himself, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  series  of  the 
Leather-Stocking  Tales."  The  work- 
manship of  these  volumes  is  highly  com- 
mendable, and  Mr.  Merrill's  illustrations 
have  the  virtue  of  being  faithful  tran- 
scriptions of  the  life  depicted,  and  not 
mere  embellishments.  (Price,  ^7  50.) 
Next  in  importance,  we  should  say,  is 
this  firm's  edition  of  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  two  volumes.  A 
number  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
makes  this  publication  very  timely. 
The  apparent  revival  of  interest  in 
Scott's  writings,  the  new  life  of  Lock- 
hart  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  the  simul- 
taneous issue  of  two  editions  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  are  certain  signs  of 
the  enduring  and  increasing  popularity 
of  the  Wizard  of  the  North.  The  pres- 
ent edition  of  Lockhart's  excellent 
abridgment,  classed  among  the  few 
great  biographies  in  our  literature,  is 
said  to  be  the  first  ever  printed  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
portraits  and  other  illustrations.  The 
edition  used  is  the  standard  one  re- 
issued in  1871,  with  a  prefatory  letter  by 
Hope  Scott.  (Price,  $3.00.)  Another 
edition  of  Don  Quixote/  And  yet  as 
long  as  men  and  women  combine  a 
brotherly  pity  for  all  human  weakness 
and  a  spontaneous  sympathy  with  all 
human  goodness  there  will  be  fresh  read- 
ers for  Cervantes'  great  creation  to  the 
end  of  time.  Messrs.  Crowell's  edition 
is  in  two  volumes,  and  is  based  on  the 
translation,  notes,  and  bibliography  of 
John  Ormsby.  It  contains  a  portrait,  a 
map,  and  over  thirty  illustrations  from 
etchings  by  Lalauze.  (Price,  $3.00.) 
This  firm  continues  its  praiseworthy  cus- 
tom of  issuing  new  illustrated  editions 
of  the  poets  for  holiday  gifts.  The 
additions  this  year  comprise  Poems  of 
Robert Broivning^  from  his  own  selection, 
edited,  critically  and  biographically,  by 
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Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke, 
the  editors  of  Poet  Lore  ;  and  the  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  Alexander  Pope^  edited  with 
notes  and  a  memoir  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 
These  editions  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  are  admirably  constructed  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  school  and 
club,  as  well  as  the  library.  Each  work 
comes  in  two  volumes.  (Price,  (53.00 
per  set.)  Duruy's  History  of  France^ 
abridged  and  translated  from  the  seven- 
teenth French  edition  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey, 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  Dr.  J.  Frank- 
lin Jameson,  forms  one  of  the  Messrs. 
Crowell's  holiday  books  for  the  people. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated.  Duruy's  work  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  of  all  short  summaries  of 
French  history,  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended as  being  among  the  most  trust- 
worthy. (Price,  $3.00.)  All  these  books 
are  published  in  uniform  style  and  bind- 
ing, with  gilt  top,  clear,  bold  type,  and 
substantial  covers. 

The  beautiful  collections  of  drawings 
made  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Russell  and  Son 
from  the  works  of  C.  D.  Gibson,  A.  B. 
Wenzel,  E.  VV.  Kemble,  and  others  are 
sure  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception  from 
those  who  indulge  in  the  popularised 
fine  arts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gibson's  Pic- 
tures of  People  has  already  enjoyed  a 
large  sale,  and,  with  Mr.  Wenzel' s  /// 
Vanity  Fair^  promises  by  present  indica- 
tions to  be  a  leading  feature  during  the 
holidays.  Pictures  of  People  contains 
eighty-five  of  the  artist's  latest  draw- 
ings, consisting  of  the  studies  of  Eng- 
lish society  recently  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, characteristic  French  scenes,  and  a 
number  of  his  satirical  American  studies. 
In  Vanity  Fair  includes,  among  its  sev- 
enty drawings,  many  new  ones  done  es- 
pecially for  this  book.  Mr.  Wenzel's 
portrayal  of  fashionable  society  scenes 
is  done  with  rare  fidelity  and  charm  ; 
indeed,  it  is  without  doubt  the  work  of 
a  master  hand,  unequalled  for  its  artistic 
rendering  of  the  social  life  of  to-day. 
Each  volume  measures  12  x  18  inches, 
is  handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
printed,  and  is  encased  in  a  box.  (Price, 
$5.00  each.)  Kemble* s  Coofis  gives  a  pic- 
turesque representation  of  the  Southern 
negro,  as  studied  by  Mr.  Kemble  dur- 
ing a  recent  tiip  through  the  South. 
No  word  of  commendation  is  needed  for 
Mr.  Kemblc's  work  ;  he  is  at  his  best 
when  drawing  on  the  coloured  j)e()ple 
for  the  subjects  of  his  pictures.     There 


are  thirty  of  them  in  a  large  quarto  vol- 
ume with  an  appropriate  holiday  bind- 
ing. (Price,  $2.00.)  Collectors  of  post- 
ers will  be  attracted  by  the  volume  of 
Posters  in  MiniaturCy  for  which  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Penfield  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion and  designed  a  title-page.  French, 
English,  and  especially  American  art  in 
this  field  is  represented  by  over  250  re- 
productions, and  an  additional  feature 
is  the  new  portraits  given  of  many  well- 
known  designers.  (Pi  ice,  $1.50.)  An 
amusing  and  farcical  book,  also  pre- 
pared by  the  Messrs.  Russell,  to  increase 
the  hilarity  of  the  holidays,  is  Fables  for 
the  Times y  by  H.  W.  Phillips,  illustrated 
by  T.  S.  Sullivant.     (Price,  $1.25.) 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  made  an  attractive  book  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Monsi^nor  de  Salamon  17^0- 
iSoiy  which  was  promised  a  few  months 
ago.  These  memoirs  remained  unpub- 
lished for  nearly  a  century,  and  were 
discovered  by  Abb6  Bridier,  who  edited 
the  manuscript  in  1891.  The  narrative 
relates  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
thrilling  events  that  took  place  during 
the  French  Revolution  ;  the  chapters  in 
which  he  describes  his  pursuit  and  es- 
cape from  proscription  under  Robes- 
pierre convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Besides  being  con- 
cerned with  high  matters  of  State  and 
Church,  the  memoirs  abound  in  piquant 
anecdote  and  present  new  pen  pictures  of 
the  intrepid  men  and  women  who  crossed 
the  stage  of  history  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  a  many-peopled  gallery  of  scamps,  das- 
tards, and  assassins  who  defiled  in  their 
company.  There  is  a  number  of  por- 
traits, and  the  memoirs  are  well  edited 
and  supported  by  the  Abb6  Bridier,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  work.  (Price, 
$2.00.)  A  new  and  beautiful  edition  of 
Nuttail's  popular  Handbook  of  Birds^  in 
two  volumes,  reissued  by  this  firm,  will 
be  a  favourite  gift-book  for  bird-lovers 
and  ornithologists.  It  still  remains  a 
standard  authority,  and  with  the  correc- 
tions and  additions  now  made  it  takes 
its  place  ably  with  the  later  treatises  on 
the  subject.  What  gives  the  present 
edition  a  unique  value  and  superior  fin- 
ish is  the  series  of  exquisitely  coloured 
plates,  twenty-two  in  number,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  ten  full-length  fig- 
ures of  the  most  important  land  and 
water  birds.  In  the  execution  and  process 
of  transferring  the  original  colours  from 
the  press  to  the  paper  these  plates  wx^ par 
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excelkfue  far  and  away  the  best  we  have 
yet  seen  in  any  work  of  its  kind.  (Price, 
$7.50  net.)  This  Boston  house  has  done 
well  in  giving  M.  E.  Francis's  charming 
chapteis  written  ///  a  North  Country  Vil- 
lage a  chance  for  permanent  place  in  the 
affections  of  many  more  readers  by  the 
beautifully  illustrated  and  artistically 
bound  edition  which  they  have  issued 
for  the  holidavs.  A  book  that  has  been 
put  side  by  side  with  Cranford^  whose 
village  has  been  cited  asa  **  north  coun- 
try Thrums/'  and  one  of  whose  charac- 
ters— the  Canon — has  been  ranked  with 
Goldsmith's  Vicar,  ought  to  be  well 
worth  having  in  this  final  form.  The 
illustrations,  which  are  very  sympathetic 
with  the  text,  have  been  reproduced 
with  unusual  clearness  of  outline  and 
printed  with  great  care.  A  daintily 
bound  volume  consisting  of  Prosper 
Merim6e's  Carmen^  with  a  number  of 
etched  illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Gar- 
rett— both  etchings  and  translation — 
has  been  issued  by  the  same  house. 
But  there  is  more  than  this,  and  indeed 
its  primary  interest  and  consistence  for 
us  and  for  many  others,  we  are  certain,  is 
Miss  Guiney's  delightful  memoir,  which 
serves — in  this  instance  nobly — as  a 
preface.  It  can  be  said  of  few  books 
that  we  like  them  better  for  the  preface, 
and  of  fewer  still  that  we  cherish  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  preface,  as  we  do  in 
the  present  case.  Miss  Guiney's  char- 
acterisation is  full  of  delicious  touches 
and  subtle  penetration  couched  in  a 
style  fresh,  spontaneous,  and  sparkling 
with  flashes  of  humour — the  sparkle  that 
gleams  in  clear  water.  Somehow  we 
find  ourselves  thinking  of  Austin  Dob- 
son  and  his  exquisite  **  Vignettes,"  so 
vividly  does  she  make  this  Frenchman, 
who  was  a  '*  dillettante  to  the  marrow," 
appear  to  us  as  he  was  essentially 
through  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
has  environed  him.  (Price,  $4.50.) 
Mention  may  be  made  here  also  of  the 
subscription  edition  of  Marryat's  novels 
which  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany are  issuing,  as  the  set,  when  com- 
plete, will  make  a  handsome  and  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  library  that  lacks 
it.  Four  new  volumes  have  just  been 
added  to  those  already  subscribed  for, 
which  only  leaves  six  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  volumes  to  complete  the  edition, 
and  two  volumes  are  issued  monthly. 
(Price,  $3.50  per  volume.) 

There  remain  several  volumes  to  be 


added  to  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  anc 
Company's  list.  Theuriet's  Rustic  Lifi 
in  France y  translated  by  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Dole,  with  Leon  Lhermitte's  illustra 
tions,  makes  an  exquisite  gift  book;  nol 
only  so,  it  is  a  book  that  many  lovers  oi 
letters  and  the  fine  arts,  to  whom  the 
French  edition  is  inaccessible,  will  prize 
in  a  translation.  Nothing  need  be 
said  to  commend  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  the  work  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it.  (Price,  $2.50.)  Robert  Brown- 
ing's dramatic  ecstasy,  Saul^  has  been 
set  up  by  this  firm  in  an  ample  style,  the 
text  being  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
page  only,  and  on  fine  plate  paper,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  fine  half- 
tone pictures  reflecting  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  the  scenes  of  the  poem. 
(Price,  $1.50.)  Three  volumes  have 
been  added  to  their  popular  Faience 
Series,  Fadette^  by  George  Sand  ;  An 
Iceland  Fisherman^  by  Pierre  Loti  ;  and 
the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam,  (Price, 
$1.00  per  volume.) 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of 
the  season  is  the  Stamboul  edition  of 
Edmondo  de  Amici's  Constantinople^  in  a 
translation  from  the  Italian  by  Caroline 
Tilton.  It  contains  twenty  exquisitely 
engraved  full-page  illustrations  and  is 
printed  on  fine  coated  paper.  The  bind- 
ing is  very  handsome.  (Price,  $2.25.) 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  who  pub- 
lish de  Amici's  great  book  also,  have  a 
holiday  edition  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
ever-popular  novel,  Hypatia^  with  illus- 
trations in  pen  and  ink  by  Lancelot 
Speed.  (Price,  $1.00.)  Uniform  with 
this  is  Carlyle's  Sartor  ResartuSy  which  ap- 
pears simultaneously  with  the  same  book 
in  the  new  edition  of  Carlyle's  works 
which  has  just  been  inaugurated  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  The  typog- 
raphy in  the  Messrs.  Putnam's  volume 
is  excellent.  This  isa  volume  to  be  prized 
even  by  those  who  have  Carlyle  in  a 
complete  edition.  There  is  a  fine  photo- 
gravure portrait  of  the  famous  picture 
by  Whistler  as  a  frontispiece.  (Price, 
$1.00.) 

The  Century  Company  presents  us 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  ranchman 
on  the  frontier  in  his  Ranch  Life  and  the 
Hunting  Trails  which  he  describes  with 
dramatic  and  picturesque  effect.  This 
is  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  original  sump- 
tuous volume,  and  many  of  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Remington's  spirited  pictures  which 
adorned   that  work   are  also  included. 
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The  book  has  been  made  very  attrac- 
tive, and  is  enclosed  in  a  binding  which 
gives  it  a  holiday  dress. 

Bird' Land  Echoes^  by  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Abbott,  is  another  attraction  to  those 
who  love  to  watch  and  study  the  habits 
of  birds  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Abbott's 
book  is  opposed  in  method,  but  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  spirit  as  he  thinks,  to  the 
"  handbook.**  A  loving  tenderness  for 
bird  life,  even  to  the  alien  sparrow, 
breathes  through  these  pages  and  in- 
duces a  spirit  of  kindliness  for  all  winged 
creatures  ;  but  there  is  also  a  keen,  ob- 
serving eye  at  work,  and  none  can  read 
Dr.  Abbott's  book  without  being  left 
both  wiser  and  better  for  the  reading. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  publish- 
ed by  the  Lippincott  Company.    ($2.00.) 

Two  very  beautiful  and  daincily  ap- 
parelled books  have  been  produced  by 
the  Messrs.  Scribner  of  the  best  half 
dozen  stories  of  **  my  people"  to  whom 
**  this  fragmentary  record  of  their  life  is 
dedicated"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
under  the  happy  title  In  Ole  Virginia^ 
embellished  by  some  fine  illustrations 
from  Frost,  Howard  Pyle,  and  others 
(price,  $2.50),  and  an  illustrated  book  of 
travel,  entitled  The  Edge  of  the  Orient^  by 
Robert  Howard  Russell  (price,  $2.00). 
The  same  firm  have  issued  an  attractive 
and  artistic  volume  by  E.  Boyd  Smith, 
entitled  My  Village — a  picturesque 
French  sea-coast  village — in  which  the 
sympathetic  and  delicate  depiction  of 
village  life  has  risen  to  an  exceptional 
height  of  excellence  and  distinction. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated  and  admired,  and  its  con- 
tents, especially  its  pictorial  contents, 
will  at  once  delight  the  book  lover  and 
the  lover  of  art.  (Price,  $2.00.)  An  edi- 
tion of  Walton's  Complete  Angler ^  edited 
by  Andrew  Lang,  and  sympathetically 
illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan,  is  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The  book 
is  made  by  the  Messrs.  Dent,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  very  dainty  and  artistic  in 
its  finish.     (Price,  $2.00.) 

Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land^ 
by  Charles  M.  Skinner,  is  prettily  got- 
ten up  in  two  volumes  with  eight  photo- 
gravure illustrations  and  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  But  there 
is  a  permanent  worth  in  this  collection 
of  myth  and  folk-lore  which  looks  for  an 
abiding  interest  beyond  the  holidays. 
The  glamour  that  history  and  fable  have 
flung  around   Europe  for  the  traveller 


who  follows  it  and  finds  it  in  actual 
sight-seeing  or  on  the  charmed  page  is 
pursued  and  captured  for  our  own  land 
in  this  bibliography  of  American  leg- 
ends. The  field  across  which  Haw- 
thorne and  living  made  paths  is  further 
explored,  and  the  result  is  a  great  gain 
in  the  accretion  of  story  and  tradition 
which  is  embodied  in  this  work.  The 
subject  is  a  picturesque  one,  and  the 
author  has  spared  neither  time  nor  trou- 
ble in  his  long  and  fruitful  research. 
(Price,  $3.00.) 

An  appropriate  gift-book  for  Shake- 
spearian lovers  is  Shakespeare* s  Town  and 
TimeSy  by  H  Snowden  Ward,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations  by  Catherine  Weed 
Ward.  We  find  it  necessary  to  say  a 
word  for  the  distinction  of  this  work 
among  so  many  works  of  the  kind  al- 
ready published.  A  very  laudable  pur- 
pose has  moved  the  author  and  illus- 
trator to  the  making  of  this  book,  name- 
ly, to  write  in  plain  words  the  tale  of 
Shakespeare's  life,  to  picture  what  re- 
main to  us  of  the  scenes  that  Shake- 
speare saw.  **  We  have  tried  to  be  sim- 
ply true,"  they  say,  **  and,  while  giving 
our  own  deductions  from  some  of  the 
facts,  to  keep  the  facts  themselves  dis- 
tinct. ' '  The  typography  and  presswork 
are  excellent,  and  the  collection  of  illus- 
trations enhances  the  distinctive  value  of 
the  book,  which  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Truslove     and      Comba,     New     York. 

(Price,  $3.00.) Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 

and  Company  have  added  Richelieu^y 
Lord  Lytton's  famous  play,  to  their 
popular  series,  which  already  includes 
Faust y  Beckety  The  Rivals y  The  School  for 
Scandaly  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The 
illustrations  in  wash  and  photogravure 
are  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Gordon.     (Price,  $2.00.) 

The  Lippincott  Company  have  just 
issued  a  dainty  edition  of  Shakespeare 
in  twelve  handy  volumes,  gilt  top, 
deckel-edges  uncut,  flexible  binding, 
and  printed  from  clear  type  on  good, 
light  paper,  encased  in  a  handsome  box 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  bind- 
ing, with  gilt  stamps.  The  set  is  evi- 
dently intended  for  presentation  with 
what  we  should  consider  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect.  For  those  who  like  Shake- 
speare in  a  pocket  edition,  free  from  the 
lucubrations  of  notes,  editing,,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  the  endless  trammels  that 
repel  the  incurious  reader,  we  know  of 
no  better  edition.     (Price,  $9.00.) 
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It  was  Emerson  who  said  that  Michael 
Angelo*s  Sonnets  and  Letters  must  be 
read  in  our  day  with  his  Life  by  Her- 
man Grimm.  There  is  no  praise  too 
high  for  the  magnificent  illustrated  edi- 
tion which  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  have  published  of  this  great 
biography  and  famous  art  work.  The 
care  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  text  (fiom  the  last  Ger- 
man edition)  and  the  titles  and  photo- 
gravure plates  (from  celebrated  paint- 
ings and  sculptures)  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  issued  this  season.  (In  two  vol- 
umes, maroon  cloth,  gilt  top,  boxed, 
price,  I6.00;  also  in  half  crushed  levant 
morocco,  price,  $12.00.) 

An  acceptable  book  for  New  Yorkers, 
young  or  old,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Haswell's  Reminiscences  of 
an  Octogenarian^  which  cover  the  years 
between  1816  and  i860.  There  is  a 
copious  index,  an  admirable  desidera- 
tum often  found  wanting  in  a  book  of 
this  sort,  and  this  enables  the  reader  to 
explore  the  mine  of  information  con- 
tained in  these  reminiscences  for  many 
topics  of  interest,  which  but  for  the  re- 
vivifying memory  of  their  narrator 
would  remain  unknown  to  us.  There 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  pictures 
illustrating  sites  and  scenes  of  impor- 
tance and  historic  account  during  the 
period.  (Harper  and  Brothers,  price, 
$3.00.) 

In  the  Volcanic  Eifely  by  Katharine  S. 
and  Gilbeit  S.  Macquoid,  with  fifty-five 
illusttations  and  three  maps,  is  another 
book  to  be  added  to  itinerary  literature. 
Besides  being  invaluable  as  a  guide  to 
the  tourist  intending  to  explore  these 
parts  in  fact  or  fancy,  it  is  a  charmingly 
told  narrative,  and  every  chapter,  with 
its  anecdotal  observations  and  enliven- 
ing scenes,  bears  evidence  that  Miss 
Katharine  Macquoid's  art  of  story-tell- 
ing has  not  forsaken  her.     (Dodd,  Mead 

and    Company,   price,   $3.00.) Syria 

from  the  Saddle  is  also  of  that  ilk,  and  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company.  The  author,  Mr.  Albert 
Payson  Terhune,  has  approached  the 
Holy  Land  neither  as  a  scientist  nor  as 
a  theologian,  so  that  we  have  that  rara 
avis  in  describing  and  depicting  Scrip- 
ture scenes,  a  keen,  unbiassed,  open-eyed 
traveller.  As  we  read  here  and  there  in 
its  pages  we  found  it  difficult  to  get 
away  from  its  spell  ;  there  is  the  charm 


of  style  as  well  as  the  enlivenment  of 
vivid  description  and  bright  characteri- 
sation about  Mr.  Terhune's  book.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  book  of  the  ordinary 
stamp,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read 
and  recognised  for  its  unusual  qualities. 
There  are  eighty  illustrations,  many  of 
them  full-page  pictures.     (Price,  $1.50.) 

Showers  and  Sunshine^  by  Will  T.  Hale, 
is  a  collection  of  verse  printed  and  bound 
in  holiday  attire  by  the  Gayoso  Book- 
store,    Memphis. Captive    Memories^ 

being  commemorative  verses  interwoven 
with  California  flowers  for  anniversaries 
and  presentation  occasions,  written  and 
collated  by  James  Terry  White,  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated  on  fine  plate  pa- 
per, with  a  hand-painted  frontispiece. 
There  are  several  editions,  varying  in 
price,  the  one  on  our  table  being  the 

author's  edition    (price,   f4  50). We 

have  only  seen  Joel  Chandler  Harris's 
Georgia  from  the  Invasion  of  De  Soto  to 
Recent  Times  as  we  go  to  press,  and  can 
merely  mention  it  now.  It  forms  one  of 
the  stories  from  the  American  History 
Series,  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  It 
promises  to  be  a  picturesque  as  well  as 
an  authoritative  historical  work  in  its 
field,  and  will  doubtless  be  much  sought 
after  in  the  holiday  season.  But  the 
book  has  merits  which  call  for  weightier 
criticism  hereafter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker  publishes  Some 
Historic  Churches  of  Paris^  a  book  of  216 
pages,  with  46  illustrations  and  a  de- 
scriptive text  by  Walter  E.  Lonergan. 
It  gives  a  good  account  of  the  churches 
of  Paris  that  have  really  some  architec- 
tural and  historical  interest,  and  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  those  who  are  attract- 
ed by  mediaevalism,  which,  curiously 
enough,  can  be  better  studied  in  some 
of  its  phases  in  certain  churches  right  in 
the  heart  of  Paris  than  in  many  of  the 
more  magnificent    cathedrals   of   other 

cities. The   World  Awheel^  edited  by 

Volney  Streamer,  and  illustrated  with 
fac-similes  of  designs  in  water-colours 
by  Eugene  Grivaz,  would  make  a  dainty 
present  for  a  cyclist  of  either  sex.  The 
stories  and  poems  which  it  contains  are 
from  many  sources,  and  are  well  selecl=" 
ed,  and  the  illustrations  are  very  fetch- 
ing, being  obviously  drawn  from  French 
(and  very  French)  models,  though  they 
are  supposed  to  represent  ladies  of  vari- 
ous   nationalities.     A   merry,  plein  air 
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sort  of  book.  (New  York  :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.) Two  exquisite  little  vol- 
umes in  the  Thumb-Nail  Series  are 
Break  o*  Day^  by  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards, and  Tracings^  by  E.  Scott  O'Con- 
nor, the  latter  with  an  introduction  by 
Miss  Repplier.  These  **  tracings"  are 
very  sti iking  and  suggestive  little  apo- 


thegms and  have  something  of  the  un- 
expectedness of  the  best  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane's  **  Lines"  in  his  Black  Riders^ 
while  recalling  in  form  the  terseness 
and  sparkle  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 
We  should  like  to  quote  fiom  them  ex- 
tensively did  space  allow.  (The  Cen- 
tury Company,  $1.00  per  volume.) 


BOOKS    FOR    BOYS   AND  GIRLS. 


Umbrage  has  been  taken  at  the  injus- 
tice and  inadequacy  of  the  press  reviews 
of  juvenile  literature,  and  we  fear  that 
the  charge  is  only  too  true.  When  one 
thinks  of  it,  surely  there  is  no  class  of 
books  that  o\ight  to  be  more  carefully 
scanned,  and  the  good  separated  from 
the  bad,  than  that  which  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  young.  One  reason  why 
these  books  do  not  receive  the  attention 
and  scrutiny  they  deserve  is  obvious 
enough.  With  the  exception  of  a 
sprinkling  in  the  spring,  the  great  bulk  of 
books  for  boys  and  girls  is  thrown  upon 
the  book  mart  just  before  Christmas. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  books  to  be 
noticed  in  this  summary  have  come  to 
our  table  during  the  last  month.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  in  the  space  at  our 
command  to  do  more  than  characterise 
the  books  in  a  brief  manner,  and  define 
their  qualities.  But  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  seem.  The  fresh  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  of  earliest  youth  is  a 
severe  touchstone,  and  there  is  no  more 
frank  or  brutal  critic  than  your  young 
reader.  He  knows  just  what  he  wants, 
and  he  discovers  his  favourite  authors 
for  himself.  As  for  the  new  writers, 
they  have  to  take  their  chances.  To 
the  dauntless  young  pioneer,  who  is  as 
eager  as  his  elders  for  any  new  thing, 
the  best  writers  are  soon  taken  and  the 
others  left.  After  all,  the  reviewing  of 
juvenile  literature  is  of  service,  as  a  rule, 
only  to  the  benevolent  clergyman,  the 
Sunday-school  teacher,  the  fond  uncle, 
or  the  wakeful  old  maid  who  has  views 
about  other  people's  children.  There 
is  a  foreordained  decree  in  the  laws  of 
the  young  mind  that  predestinates  every 
book  and  decides  its  election.  **  I  think 
ril  have  a  book  again,"  writes  Primus 
to  his  uncle,  "but  not  a  fairy  tale  or 
anything  of  that  soi  t,  nor  the  Swiss  Fam- 


ily Robinson^  nor  any  of  the  old  books. 
Last  year  you  gave  mc  The  Formation 
of  Character^  and  I  read  it  with  gieat 
mental  improvement  and  all  that,  but 
this  time  I  want  a  change — namely 
(i)  not  a  fairy  tale,  (2)  not  an  old  book, 
(3)  not  a  mental  improvement  book.'* 

The  Hathaway s  Sister Sy  by  Anne  Ken- 
drick  Benedict,  is  a  story  for  giils  with 
a  decidedly  religious  tone  about  it. 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society,. 

price,  75  cents.) Not  Without  Honour y 

by  W.  D.  Moffat,  is  a  book  for  boys. 
It  is  **  the  story  of  an  odd  boy,"  who- 
proves,  in  spite  of  evil  prognostications, 
to  have  the  right,  manly  stuff  in  him. 
Robust  in  tone,  and  in  touch  with  a 
boy's  life,  it  sets  before  him  the  noble 
purpose  to  live  so  that  in  the  end  he 
will  be  **  not  without  honour  in  his  own 
country."  (Arnold  and  Company, 
price,  $1.25.) Plants  and  their  Chil- 
dren^ by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana,  illustrated 
by  Alice  Josephine  Smith.  The  author 
of  Ho7v  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  has 
adapted  her  knowledge  of  the  plant 
world  to  the  minds  of  children  in  a 
series  of  simple  lessons  having  all  the 
charm  of  a  story.  The  book  deserves 
to  be  as  popular  among  the  young  ob- 
servers and  students  as  was  hef  previous 
book  with  the  older  people.     (Ameiican 

Book   Company,    price,    65    cents.) 

Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers,  the  Catholic 
publishing  house,  have  issued  Ethelred 
Preston^  the  adventures  of  a  newcomer, 
by  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.J.,  who  has  al- 
ready written  a  number  of  boys'  stories. 
The  object  of  the  story  is  to  strengthen 
conviction  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Chureh. 
It  is  exciting  in  narration,  and  there  is 
a  frontispiece  illustration  that  would  be 
a  flattering  accompaniment  to  Dick  Tur- 

pin.     (Price,  85  cents.) Messrs.  A.  I. 

Bradley  and  Company  have  published 
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some  good  juveniles  this  year,  a  few  of 
them  by  tried  and  popular  authors. 
There  is  Admiral  J,  of  Spurwink^  by 
James  Otis  ;  Ship  Daphne^  a  story  of  the 
city  and  the  sea,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Millington  ($1.25)  ;  Don  Malcolm^  by 
I.  T.  Thurston,  all  three  good  boys' 
stories.  Marred  in  the  Making  y  by  H.  W. 
Shrewsbury,  is  a  religious  story  for 
younger  children  ($1.00),  and  Little  Nin 
makes  delightful  reading  for  the  wee 
ones  who  have  just  learned  to  read  or 
can  be  read  to.  Strange  Conditions^  by 
Fannie  E.  Newberry,  and  A  Vanished 
Hand  are  both  stories  for  girls  by  writ- 
ers who  are  practised  hands.  These 
books  are  all  illustrated  and  bound  in 
attractive  covers. 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company 
have  a  strong  collection  of  books  for 
boys  and  girls — books  which  are  made 
doubly  attractive  by  their  picturesque 
qualities  inside  and  out.  To  mention 
those  for  girls  first — though  girls  are 
said  to  read  boys'  books  instead,  even  if 
boys  don't  exchange  the  courtesy — 
James  Otis  has  written  a  story,  A  Short 
Cruisey  which  tells  how  a  little  girl  can 
penetrate  the  rough  shell  of  an  old  sea- 
dog's  heart.  (50  cents.)  Anna  Chapin 
Ray  has  followed  up  her  success  in 
Half  a  Dozen  Boys  oi  last  year  with  Half 
a  Dozen  Girls,  Needless  to  say  she  makes 
her  girls  lively  and  interesting,  and  the 
story  is  remarkably  well  told.  ($1.50.) 
Dick  is  a  Western  boy  who  learns  man- 
ners and  the  art  of  living  from  a  very 
prim  and  precise  maiden  lady.  This 
story  is  also  by  Miss  Ray,  and  her  fund 
of  humour  and  love  of  fun  have  devel- 
oped some  very  comical  situations,  and 
made  the  book  all  through  very  delight- 
ful and  entertaining.  ($1.25.)  Two 
exquisitely  bound  and  illustrated  books 
for  children  are  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book  fof^  Boys  and  Girls  and  House  kola 
Stories  from  the  collection  of  the  Broth- 
ers Grimm.  The  latter  is  translated  by 
Lucy  Crane,  and  the  coloured  frontis- 
piece and  drawings  are  by  Walter 
Crane.  (75  cents.)  /,  Cole,  by  Emma 
Gellibrand,  with  six  illustrations  by 
G.  A.  King,  is  a  bright,  humorous, 
happy  little  story.  ($1.00.)  The  Boy 
Tramps y  or  Across  Canada y  by  J.  Mac- 
donald  Oxley,  who  is  a  favourite  with 
boys,  is  an  entertaining  narrative  of  ad- 
venture, whose  main  thread  is  the  con- 
voying of  two  fine  sturdy  boys  afoot 
across  the  great  stretch  of  prairie  and 


mountain.  The  plan  is  novel,  and  finely 
conceived  and  constructed.  Mr.  Ox- 
ley  has  been  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
Henry  Sandham  as  an  illustrator.  His 
pictures  are  almost  as  great  an  attrac- 
tion as  the  story,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  ($1.50.)  Mr.  Oxley  has  another 
book,  called  The  Romance  of  Commerce^ 
in  which  he  recounts  in  a  vivacious  man- 
ner the  more  famous  enterprises  in  com- 
mercial history.  ($1.25.)  Miss  Sarah 
G.  Morrison  has  her  Chilhowee  boys  to 
the  front  once  moie  ;  this  time  it  is 
Chilhowee  Boys  at  College,  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  story  of  this  excellent  series  for 
boys.  ($1.50.)  George  Manville  Fenn 
is  one  of  the  few  great  story-tellers  for 
boys  whose  tales  of  adventure  and  dar- 
ing are  pervaded  with  a  bracing  moral- 
ity. Beneath  the  Seay  a  story  of  the  wild 
coast  of  Cornwall,  where  the  exploiting 
of  a  tin  mine  leads  to  complications,  in- 
culcates lessons  of  self-reliance  and 
hardihood  while  holding  the  interest 
keenly  to  the  narrative.  ($1.50.)  The 
name  of  Professor  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts attached  to  a  book  is  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.  He  is  an  excellent  work- 
man, and  he  can  tell  a  story,  as  these 
enlivening  yarns  told  Around  the  Camp 
Fire  readily  prove.  Professor  Roberts's 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  New 
Brunswick  country  gives  the  record  of 
this  canoeing  trip  credence  and  geo- 
graphical value.  He  has  been  as  fortu- 
nate in  his  illustrator,  Mr.  Charles  Cope- 
land,  as  Mr.  Oxley  was  in  having  Mr. 
Sandham.  ($1.50.)  Mr.  Copeland  has 
also  made  the  illustrations  for  a  book  of 
boys'  stories,  entitled  Walter  Gibbs^  the 
Young  BosSy  by  Edward  W.  Thomson, 
the  author  of  Old  Man  Savarin.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  a  natural,  vivid  style, 
which  carries  his  stories,  remarkable  in 
themselves,  straight  to  a  boy's  heart. 
Their  appeal  is  strong,  and  they  rarely 
miss  the  mark.     ($1.25.) 

Messrs.  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company 
have  published  Shod  with  SilencCy  a  tale 
of  frontier  life,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis ; 
The  Mystery  of  Lost  River  Canyony  an  ex- 
citing story  of  adventure,  by  Harry 
Castelmon,  and  Frank  Hunter* s  Perils 
by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  all  three  authors 
being  well-known  writers  for  boys. 
Lucy  C.  Lillie  has  written  another  story 
for  girls,  entitled  Elinor  Belden^  which 
is  published  by  the  same  firm.  Each 
volume  contains  a  frontispiece  illustra- 
tion. 
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The  Century  Company  brings  out  a 
number  of  attractive  juveniles  in  time 
for  the  holidays.  Chief  among  them  is 
The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans^ 
being  the  visit  of  a  number  of  young  peo- 
ple to  the  historic  homes  of  our  greatest 
men.  Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  furnishes 
the  very  interesting  text,  and  the  book 
is  full  of  admirable  illustrations  of  men, 
houses,  battle  scenes,  and  places  of  pa- 
triotic interest,  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  Merely  as  a  **  picture-book"  it  is 
exceedingly  fine,  and  will  attract  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest  readers. 
($1.50.)  Gobolinks  for  Young  and  Old,  by 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and  Albert  Bige- 
low  Paine,  is  a  book  of  grotesque  imag- 
inings conveyed  in  nonsense  verse  and 
illustrated  by  an  imaginative  pencil. 
($[.oo.)  Paper  Doll  Poems,  by  Pauline 
King,  also  from  the  Century  Company, 
details  the  surprising  adventures  of  sun- 
dry paper  dolls,  who  encounter  strange 
creatures,  such  as  Wagglety  Birds,  decal- 
comanie  animals,  and  amiable  owls. 
(75  cents.)  Mr.  Peter  Newell  is  al- 
ways doing  something  new  and  clever. 
This  time  it  is  his  Shadow  Sho7Uy  a  book 
whose  pictures  in  colour  when  held  up  to 
the  light  show  on  the  blank  side  of  the 
page  entirely  different  objects — an  In- 
dian and  owl  becoming  a  kicking  pony,  a 
man  with  a  tumbler  changing  into 
Punch  and  Judy,  and  so  forth.  It  is  an 
amusing  and  surprising  little  volume 
for  children  and  for  not  a  few  grown 
people,  too.  A  new  and  very  pictur- 
esque edition  of  Daddy  Jake,  the  Run- 
away, by  **  Uncle  Remus,"  has  been 
issued  as  a  companion  volume  to  the 
Jungle  Books.  It  is  illustrated  by 
E.  W.  Kemble.  ($1.25.)  The  Sword- 
maker's  Son,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  with 
illustrations  by  George  Varian,  is  a 
dramatic  story  of  boy  life  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Mr.  Stoddard,  we  under- 
stand, visited  Palestine  for  the  sake  of 
? getting  the  local  colour  for  his  story. 
$1.50.)  Sindbad,  Smith  &*  Co,  is  another 
Arabian  Nights  extravaganza,  like  the 
previous  book  by  Mr.  Albert  Stearns, 
Chris  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.  Mr. 
Stearns,  in  the  story  of  Sindbad  in  part- 
nership with  Tom  Smith,  an  up-to-date 
young  American  lad,  and  Mr.  Birch,  in 
his  cleverly  drawn  pictures,  have  pro- 
vided a  fund  of  mirth  and  frolic  for  the 
young  people.  ($1.50)  Mr.  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  loses  none  of  his  industry. 


but  steers  right  onward  year  in,  year  out, 
with  here  a  book  and  there  a  book,  and 
now  it  is  The  Prize  Cup,  in  which  a  full 
half  dozen  of  manly  young  fellows 
gyrate  round  a  silver  trophy  that  mys- 
teriously disappears,  and  have  a  good 
time  generally.      ($r  50.) 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
have  added  another  boys'  book  by 
George  Manville  Fenn  to  their  list  of 
juveniles.  In  Honour  s  Cause  is  a  tale 
of  the  days  of  George  the  First  of  Eng- 
land. There  are  a  number  of  illustrations 
by  Lancelot  Speed.  The  movement  of 
the  story  is  rapid,  and  is  rich  in  dra- 
matic incidents  and  climaxes.  ($1.50.) 
The  Mistress  of  Sherburne  is  a  new  vol- 
ume in  the  Sherburne  Series  of  stories 
for  girls.  ($r.5o.)  Amanda  M.  Douglas, 
the  author,  has  also  written  about  A  Lit- 
tle Girl  in  Old  Ntiv  York,  in  which  she 
has  brought  back  some  of  the  old  time 
flavour  of  bygone  days  in  the  great 
metropolis  **  when  we  were  young." 
This  story  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
that  the  author  has  told;  certainly  she 
has  never  surpassed  it.  ($1*50.)  JVe 
Ten\  or.  The  Story  of  the  Poses,  by  Bar- 
bara Yechton,  of  many  titles,  none  of 
which  we  have  perused,  but,  judged  by 
the  present  one,  she  must  have  come 
proudly  by  them.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
to  which  at  this  season  and  under  our 
limitations  we  despair  of  doing  justice 
in  a  few  words.  The  happy  idea  of  set- 
ting the  chapters  into  a  running  narra- 
tive, told  in  sequence  by  Jack  and  Nan- 
nie and  Betty  and  so  on,  is  an  excellent 
one — so  direct  in  its  appeal,  so  de- 
liciously  insinuating  in  its  simplicity — 
but  it  is  also  a  difficult  idea  to  carry  out 
to  perfection.  Barbara  Yechton  is  her- 
self the  part  she  takes  for  the  nonce, 
and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  her  success 
and  mastery — the  secret  of  becoming 
once  more  "as  a  little  child."  Miss 
Minna  Brown's  very  clever,  spirited, 
and  charming  drawings  really  illustrate 
the  story,  and  should  help  it  to  reach  a 
large  popularity.  ($1.50.)  The  Wally- 
pug  of  Why,  by  G.  E.  Farron,  with  illus- 
trations by  Harry  Furniss  and  his  cleter 
little  daughter,  Dorothy,  was  one  of  the 
great  holiday  successes  in  England  last 
Christmas.  The  book  was  produced 
too  late  to  publish  in  America  then,  but 
it  was  copyrighted,  and  is  now  issued 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  delicious 
compound  of  nonsense  and  fairy  tale; 
but  here  is  its  own  manifesto  : 
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••  Journeying  through  the  land  of  Why 
You'll  meet  the  strangest  company, 
Various  creatures,  great  and  small. 
And  somethmg  odd  about  them  all— 
A  socialistic  Cockatoo  ; 
A  most  mysterious  thing— a  Goo  ; 
The  quaintest  men  ;  a  charming  maid 
Two  ancient  ladies,  prim  and  staid  , 
The  Wallypug— Pray  who  is  he  ? 
1  mustn  t  tell  you  ,  read  and  see.' 

The  Dwarfs'    Tailor,  and  Other  Fairy 

Tales  collected  by  Zoe  Dana  Underbill, 

is  a  compilation  of   typical   folk   tales 

from  the  literature  of  each  country,  to 

which   is  added   the   best   examples  of 

fairy  story-tellers     Illustrated.     ($i  75) 

Xick  Dale,  by  Kirk  Munroe,  is  a  story 

Lof  the  Noithwest  Coast,  full  of  all  soits 

Kf    thiilling    adventures     and    stirring 

fcvents.      It    is    also   full    of    pictures. 

Bf^'^^c.)     Both  books  are  published  by 

f       Messrs.  Hsfi^and  Brothers. Three 


volume  is  also  contributed  to  the  **  War 
of  i8i2  Series,"  bv  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son— namely,  Tecumseh s  Young  Braves. 
The  stoiy  that  centres  around  one  of 
the  bravest  of  Indian  warriois  is  full 
of  exciting  incident,  while  kept  true  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  stirring  times  in  which 
it  is  set.  Illustrated.  Both  these  books 
are  attractively  bound  in  picturesque 
covers.  Stories  for  the  little  ones  are 
Penn  Shirley's  The  Merry  Five,  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  "  Silver  Gate  Series; 
and  The  Rosebud  Club,  by  Grace  Le 
Baron,  both  written  with  simplicity  and 
feeling.     Illustrated.      (75  ^-^ents  each.) 

The  J.  B.   Lippincott  Company  pub- 
lish Betty  of  Wye,  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard 


vouriies  Willi  g  _ 

ory  the  Rolling  Stones  is  a  story  which 
Frank  R.  Stockton  wrote  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  the  Lippincott  Company 
have  deemed  it  worthy  of  lesuscitation, 
and  it  is  now  issued  with  half  a  dozen 

i^Mox'         AC-  .    \-     beautiful    illustrations    by   Charles    H. 

ton,  Mifflm  and  Company    75  cts.)-  ^  ^^^    ^^     For  the  third  time 

M..crc    T  .irH   .nH  T ...  c.nH   nc  t«,n  hnli.^^^P^^^  ^^   Vep^t   a   UeW  boys'   book  by 


Little  Daughters  o}^  Revolution,  by 
Nora  Perry,  is  a  charm-ifttoiT  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  F.  T.  rvyV»  ^n^ 
daintily  bound  in  gieen  cloth.     fl^S"' 


Messrs.  Laird  and  Lee  send  us  two  holi 
day  books  for  boys  in  attractive  covers 
with  ornamental  designs.  Air  Castle 
Don,  or  **  from  Dreamland  to  Hard- 
pan,**  by  B.  Freeman  Ashley,  forms  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Young  America 
Series.  Other  volumes  in  the  series  by 
the  same  author  are  Tan  Pile  Jim  and 
Dick  and  Jack.  Last  Christmas  the 
publishers  included  in  this  series  the  im- 
mensely popular  Italian  story  Cuore^ 
which  they  entitled  The  Heart  of  a  Boy, 
Air  Castle  Don,  like  its  predecessors, 
lacks  neither  humour  nor  sentiment, 
and  indeed  the  story  might  very  well  be 
enjoyed  by  the  older  readers.  ($i.oo.) 
The  other  book.  My  Young  Master,  is 
one  of  an  edition  of  Opie  Read's  select 
works  in  five  volumes.  The  titles  of 
the  others  are  The  Jucklins,  A  Kentucky 
Colonel,  A  Tennessee  Judge,  On  the 
Suwanee  River,  (Price,  $r.oo  per  vol- 
ume.)    All  these  books  are  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  have  pub- 
lished several  new  books  by  old  author's 
who  have  won  favour  in  their  own  field. 
First  comes  Oliver  Optic  with  On  the 
Staff,  a  new  volume,  the  fourth,  in  the 
*'  Blue  and  Gray  Series — on  Land.'* 
Mr.  Adams  takes  his  hero  into  fresh 
battlefields  now  with  Grant  at  Shiloh, 
again  at  the  final  victory  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  anon  at  the  siege  of  Cor- 
inth.     Illustrated.       ($1.50.)      A    new 


)T^-olific    Mr.   Manville   Fenn.      The 
«f   W  is  a  tale  of  the  reign  of  James 
T'^K,:  of    England.       Like    all    his 
K     1,     ''k^o'T  is  dramatic  in  the  tell- 
books,  the  ^  ^^^  interest  unfiaggingly 
ing,  and  ho.  ^^^j^j^^  ^^  ^  threads  the 
froin  start  tc^        ^^^  j^^th  in  those 
dark  ways  of  a^.^^^^  ^re  eight   illus- 
perilous  times        ^tacey.       ($1.50.) 
trations    by    VV.    .^      ^3  ^  beautiful 
Two  Little   Wooden  t^    ^^^  charming 
and    touching   story,  ^^^^  j^  safer  in 
author  of  Bimbi\  but   ^  untried    and 
giown-up   hands    thar^^tions  by   Ed- 
weak   ones.     The   iHi^trong  atraction 
mund  H.  Garrett  lend   autifully  print- 
to  the  book,  which  is  t    Swept  Out  to 
ed  and  bound.      ($1.50.. at  no  less  an 
Sea,  by  David  Ker,  start.,.he  Shetland 
out-of-the-way  corner  than. g   place,  to 
Isles,  and  goes — well,  for  Cr  attracted 
the   West   Indies.     The  stor^v^^r  inter- 
us  as  we  read,  and  it  proved  rati.  ^'Utle 
esting,    albeit   the   humour    is   a'^lY^. 
forced  and  unnatural  at  times.     Illus- 
trated.      ($1.50.)      Historical    Tales,    in 
two  volumes,  one  Greek,  the  other  Ro- 
man,  by  Charles   Morris,   is  a  sort  of 
Lamb's  Tales  of  Shakespeare  in  the  an- 
cient  classics.      The  tales  are  exceed- 
ingly well  told,  and  the  pictures  greatly 
enhance  their  interest.     ($1.25  per  vol- 
ume.) 
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Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Animal  Story  Book, 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  is  packed  full  of  good 
reading  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources,  and  set  off  by  sixty-six  illus- 
trations very  cleverly  drawn  and  with 
an  eye  to  local  accuracy,  for  in  the  story 
of  M.  Dumas,  whose  scene  is  laid  in 
Havre,  any  one  can  recognise  the  draw- 
ing (p.  107)  as  an  excellent  view  of  a 
corner  on  the  Grand  Quai.     ($2.00.) 

The  Lothrop  Company  hold  the  field 
well  this  year  with  their  new  juveniles. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  new  Pansy  book. 
Making  Fate,  by  Mrs.  Alden.  This  is  a 
story  for  thoughtful,  observant  young 
people,  not  for  children,  as  many  people 
take  for  granted  the  Pansy  books  must 
be.  ($1.50.)  The  Gingham  Bagy  the 
tale  of  an  heirloom,  by  Margaret  Sid- 
ney, is  a  bright  and  cheerful  story 
thrown  against  a  New  England  back- 
ground in  the  fiist  half  of  the  century. 
The  Ponkaty  Branch  Road,  and  Other 
Stories  for  Young  People,  is  by  an  ever- 
welcome  author.  Sophie  Swett's  name  is 
familiar  to  the  young  readers  of  the  best 
juvenile  periodical  literature,  and  her 
new  book  will  gain  her  many  more  new 
friends.  ($1.00.)  Mopsy ;  Her  Tangles 
and  Triumphs,  by  Kate  Tannatt  Woods, 
is  an  excellent  story  for  girls,  inculcating 
perseverance,  kindheartedness,  and  gen- 
tleness. Mopsy  herself  becomes  quite 
an  inspiring  and  attractive  figure. 
($1.25.)  The  Boys  of  Clover  nook  is  a 
sympathetic  story  of  five  boys  on  a 
farm,  their  ups  and  downs,  strung  on  a 
thread  of  plot  interest,  by  Mary  Barnes 
Beal.  We  are  struck,  by  the  way,  with 
the  unusual  quality  of  the  drawing  in 
the  illustrations,  by  Ethelred  B.  Barry. 
Is  she  a  new  arrival  ?  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  illustrations  in  this  book 
which  Mr.  Birch  might  not  be  ashamed 
to  own.  ($1.50.)  The  Children* s  His- 
tory Book  contains  short  stories  based  on 
events  in  American  history.  ($1.50.) 
Bible  Boys  and  Girls  is  an  attempt,  ad- 
mirably accomplished,  to  illuminate 
boyhood  and  girlhood  in  Bible  days,  by 
making  plainer  and  more  interesting 
the    environment   and   historical    back- 

? ground  of  the  youth  of  the  Bible. 
$1.50.)  What  the  Dragon  Fly  Told  the 
Children,  by  Frances  B.  Coursen,  is  a 
unique  idea  for  interesting  children  in 
poetry.  A  slender  story  links  the  poetic 
selections  deftly  together,  accompanied 
with  portraits  of  the  great  poets.     Mrs. 


Coursen  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  novelty  of  her  plan,  which  is  well 
woTth  an  experiment.     ($1450.) 

Marguerite  Bouvet's  new  story  for 
children,  published  by  Messrs.  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company,  is  entitled  Pier- 
rette, It  is  a  charming  child-idyll,  and 
Mr.  Hooper's  exquisitely  drawn  illus- 
trations add  a  great  deal  to  its  attractive 

beauty.     ($1.25.) Santa   Clauses  New 

Castle,  by  Maude  Florence  Bellar,  with 
twenty-two  illustrations  by  Dixie  Sel- 
den,  is  written  just  as  books  should  be 
written  for  young  children,  in  an  easy, 
simple  style,  yet  with  nothing  inane 
about  it,  for  it  has  a  story  to  it  with  a 
pleasing  blend  of  the  traditional  and  the 
modern.  The  pictures  are  also  well  im- 
agined, and  some  of  them  have  greatly 
tickled    our    fancy.      (Columbus,    O.  : 

Nitschke    Brothers,    $1.00.) Messrs. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  done  well  in 
issuing  the  popular  stories  of  Mayne 
Reid  in  a  new  edition.  There  was  a 
time  when  Reid  was  all  the  rage  with 
boys.  The  Nimrod  Edition  will  consist 
of  the  better  books  of  adventure  which 
Captain  Reid  wrote,  and  this  choice  is 
wise,  for  he  wrote  much  that  deserved 
to  pass  into  oblivion.  Three  volumes  ^ 
have  appeared  thus  far,  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive binding,  and  illustrated  :  The  Young 
Voyageurs,  The  Bush  Boys,  and  The  Boy 
Hunters.    ($1.25.) 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have,  as 
usual,  a  goodly  array  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, among  which  are  A  Cape  May 
Diamond,  by  Evelyn  Raymond  ($1.50) ; 
Little  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  a  charming 
little  story,  by  Julia  P.  Dabney  ($1.25)  ; 
Jerry  the  Blunderer^  a  fable  for  children, 
by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft,  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  dog  life  ($1.25)  ;  The 
Black  Dog,  and  Other  Stories,  by  A.  G. 
Plympton  ($1.25).  All  these  books  are 
illustrated  and  artistically  bound.  The 
Wonderful  Fairies  of  the  Sun,  by  Ernest 
Vincent  Wright,  with  illustrations  by 
Cora  M.  Norman,  seems  in  rhymed 
story  and  picture  to  be  modelled  on 
Palmer  Cox's  Brownies  Around  the  World, 
substituting  elves,  however,  for  brow- 
nies. It  makes  a  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate book,  nevertheless,  for  the  little 
ones.     ($1.25.) 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  three  books 
by  the  popular  G.  A.  Henty,  who  vies 
at  least  in  fecundity  with  George  Man- 
ville  Fenn.  The  titles  are  On  the  Irra- 
waddy.  With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless^  and 
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At  Agincourt,  The  binding  is  very  sub- 
stantial, and  is  attractive  in  colour  de- 
sign ,  the  illustrations  are  equally  at- 
tractive and  enticing.  ($1.50.)  The 
Log  of  a  Privateer smariy  by  Harry  Col- 
lingwood,  is  bound  uniform  with  Henty's 
books,  and  is  also  beautifully  illustrated. 
($1.50.)  Another  boy's  book  by  Kirk 
Munroe,  Through  Swamp  and  Glade ^  is 
published  by  the  same  firm.  It  is  a  tale 
of  the  Seminole  War,  and  the  principal 
incidents  related  in  the  story  are  histori- 
cally true.  Illustrated.  ($r.25.)  In 
The  Court  of  King  Arthur  Mr.  W.  H. 
Frost  has  sought  to  tell  over  again  the 
stories  from  the  land  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble for  boys  and  girls.  He  has  been 
assisted  pi'ctorially  in  presenting  these 
scenes  afresh  to  the  young  mind  by  Mr. 
Burleigh's  charming  and  delightful  il- 
lustrations.    ($1.50.) 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  and  Com- 
pany publish  a  very  interesting  book, 
The  Orchid  Seekers^  a  story  of  adventure 
in  Borneo,  by  Ashmore  Russan  and 
Frederick  Boyle,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations ($1.75)  ;  also  a  book  of  Very 
Funny  Stories  told  in  rhyme  in  the  Red 
Nursery  Series.  The  stories  really  are 
funny,  and  the  accompanying  pictures 
have  the  great  merit  of  suggesting  and 
therefore  truly  illustrating  the  stories. 
(50  cents.) 

Thomas  Whittaker  sends  us  three 
dainty  little  booklets  of  stories,  Lit- 
tle Winter  Green,  by  Caroline  F.  Lit- 
tle, The  Sign  of  the  North  Star,  by 
Annie  Key  Bartow,  and  On  Schedule 
Timcy  by  James  Otis.  Other  titles  of 
interesting  juveniles  issued  from  this 
house  are  Abigail  Templeton,  by  Emma 
Marshall;  Playmates,  by  L.  T.  Meade, 
bound  in  all  gilt  covers  with  coloured 
back  ($1.00  each);  The  Girl  at  the 
Dower  House  and  Afterward,  by  Agnes 
Giberne,  with  eight  illustrations  by 
J.  Finnemore  ($1.50);  Behind  Man- 
hattan Gables,  a  story  of  New  Amster- 
dam, 1 663-1 664,  by  Edward  Augustus 
Rand  ($1.25);  By  the  North  Sea,  by 
Emma  Marshall,  with  many  illustrations 
by    Miller-Smith    ($1.25),    and    a    new 


book  by  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  The 
Wardship  of  Steepcoombe,  a  story  of  the 
times  of  Richard  the  Second,  with  illus- 
trations by  W.  S.  Stacey.     ($1.25.) 

Messrs.  VV.  A.  Wilde  and  Company, 
of  Boston,  have  issued  a  number  of 
commendable  volumes  for  boys  and 
girls,  some  of  them  by  popular  authors. 
The  Land  of  the  Kangaroo,  by  Colonel 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  two  boys  in  the  great  island 
continent.  Illustrated.  ($1.50.)  Three 
Young  Continentals  is  a  story  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson,  and  has  five  pictures  by 
Charles  Copeland.  ($150.)  The  Or- 
cutt  Girls,  by  Charlotte  M.  Vaile,  is  a 
highly  interesting  story  for  girls,  and  is 
illustrated  by  F.  T.  Merrill  ($1.50-) 
Malvern,  called  after  a  small  suburban 
town  in  New  Jersey,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  story  is  laid,  is  by  Ellen 
Douglas  Deland.  Miss  Deland's  work 
has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  she 
has  been  compared  with  Miss  Alcott 
and  Nora  Perry  as  a  writer  for  girls. 
Illustrated.  ($150.)  The  Fast  Mail  is 
the  story  of  a  train  boy  and  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  The  Young  Reporter,  both 
of  them  written  by  William  Drys- 
dale,  who  endeavours  in  this  entertain- 
ing way  to  furnish  boys  with  an  amount 
of  special  information  which  many  of 
them  desire.  It  is  illustrated  by  Charles 
Copeland.  ($150.)  A  Medal  of  Hon- 
our Man,  by  Charles  L.  Norton,  is  a 
story  of  adventure  on  land  and  sea, 
which  brings  the  hero,  Jack  Benson, 
into  contact  with  the  famous  Alabama, 
Illustrated.  ($1.25.)  Above  the  Range^ 
by  Theodore  R.  Jenness,  is  a  stoiy  of 
the  Northwest  for  girls.  Illustrated. 
($1.25.)  Seraph,  the  Little  Violiniste,  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  stories  that  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Jamison,  the  author  of  Toinette  s 
Philips  has  ever  written.  Mrs.  Jamison 
will  win  the  sympathies  of  her  young 
friends  anew  by  the  pathetic  little  figuie 
of  the  violin  player,  little  Seraph.  Illus- 
trated by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  These 
books  are  all  well  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.     ($1.50.) 
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The  sales  during  the  early  part  of  the  past 
month  showed  a  continuance  in  the  demand  for 
text-books  generally,  and  particularly  for  works 
suitable  for  supplementary  reading  and  for 
such  as  were  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  literature. 

Library  business  has  again  assumed  large 
proportions,  and  lists  to  be  priced,  inquiries  and 
orders  have  been  numerous.  These,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  for  the  current  publications  in  all 
classes  of  literature,  although  fiction  is  natu- 
rally in  the  lead. 

During  the  entire  month  a  good  number  of 
out-of-town  buyers  have  been  in  the  city. 
Their  orders  have  compared  favourably  with 
those  of  previous  years,  although  a  tendency  is 
shown  to  confine  purchases  to  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods,  ancl  the  publishers  of  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  sixteenmos  and  twelvemos  have 
at  times  been  out  of  stock  in  consequence. 

Unquestionably  the  feature  of  the  month  has 
been  the  enormous  output  of  the  publishers, 
one  jobbing  house  having  received  during  Uiat 

gariod  for  stock  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fty  new  titles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  new 
books  not  so  purchased.  These  publications 
have  included  ttie  works  of  many  authors 
prominent  in  all  departments  of  writing. 

In  fiction  JCafe  Carnegie^  by  Ian  Maclaren  ; 
Taquisara^  by  F.  Marion  Crawford ;  Marm 
Lisa^  bv  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ;  The  Gray 
Man^  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Sentimental 
Tommy ^  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  are  among  the  most 
prominent,  while  in  addition  there  are  new 
novels  by  Prank  R.  Stockton,  Henry  Tames, 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett, 
Charles  King,  and  Henrvk  Sienkiewicz. 

On  miscellaneous  suojects.  Whitman:  A 
Study ^  by  John  Burroughs  ;  Italy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth dentury^  by  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Lati- 
mer, and  The  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the 
United  States^  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  are 
now  ready. 

Juvenile  literature  has  been  very  conspicuous 
among  recent  publications,  and  includes  in 
most  attractive  forms  the  books  of  such  well- 
known  authors  as  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Sarah 
K.  Bolton.  W.  O.  Stoddard,  P.  S.  Newell,  Oli- 
ver Optic,  Greorge  Manville  Fenn,  and  G.  A. 
Henty. 

An  event  of  interest  has  been  the  placing 
upon  the  market  of  a  trade  edition  of  Messrs. 
Funk  and  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary,  It 
is  being  extensively  advertised,  and  bids  fair 
to  rival  Webster's  International  Dictionary  in 
popularity. 

interest  in  colonial  subjects  still  continues, 
and  among  the  recent  publications  are  Colonial 
Days  in  Old  New  York,  by  Alice  M.  Earle  ; 
The  Regicides^  by  Fredenck  Hull  Cogswell, 
and  The  Colonial  Parson  of  New  England, 
by  Prank  S.  Child. 


Handsome  illustrated  books  suitable  for  the 
holiday  season  are  now  coming  into  promi- 
nence, and  include,  among  many  others.  The 
American  Revolution,  by  John  Fiske  ;  Mod- 
ern French  Masters,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke  ; 
Pictures  of  People,  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
and  new  illustrated  eaitions  of  Ian  Maclaren 's 
popular  books,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
and  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

While  trade  during  Octooer  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  rather  quiet,  a  noticeable  increase 
was  shown  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
particularly  in  the  city.  With  a  settlement  of 
political  questions,  a  decided  improvement  will, 
no  doubt,  occur,  and  a  rushing  business  is  pre- 
dicted until  after  Christmas. 

The  best  selling  books  for  the  month  have 
been  as  follows  : 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

Sentimental  Tommy.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
$1.50. 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.     $1.50. 

Sii  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  (2  vols.).    $2.00. 

A  Child- Worid.     By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

$1.25. 
A  Smgular  Life.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

$1.25. 

King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimson.    $2.00. 
Without  Sin.     By  M.  Jf.  Pritchard.     $1.25. 
The  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.25. 
March  Hares.     By  Harold  Frederic.    $1.25. 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

$1.50. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paid 
Leicester  Ford     §1  50. 

The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm.  By  Rosa  Nou 
chette  Carey.    $1.25. 

The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  Anthony 
Hope.     $1.50. 

The  Gray  Man.     By  S  R.  Crockett.    $1.50. 

Checkers.     By  H.  M.  Blossom,  Jr.    $1.25. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  November  i,  1896. 

Trade  durincf  October  showed  few  signs 
of  activity,  and  the  voltime  of  business  done 
was  not  so  lar^e  as  it  ought  to  have  been  at 
this  time.  Politics  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  trade,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
and  for  once  even  business  was  a  secondary 
consideiation. 

Purchases  during  the  month  were  mostly  of 
the  every  day  order,  and  were  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  stock  for  immediate  sales.  Purely 
holiday  stock  moved  slowly,  and  sales  were 
light  in  this  line.    In  the  ntunerous  twelvemo 
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and  sixteenmo  lines  sales  were  fair,  but  suf- 
fered like  every  other  line  from  the  stringency 
of  the  times.  New  fiction  sold  better  than  any- 
thing else,  and  was  bought  eagerly.  Political 
and  campaign  literature  continued  to  diminish 
in  interest,  and  sales  were  light. 

The  October  output  of  new  books  was,  like 
that  of  September,  very  heavy.  The  most  im- 
portant book,  taking  the  demand  as  a  enter  ion, 
was  Kate  Carnegte,  the  sale  of  which  was 
helped  somewhat  by  the  visit  of  Ian  Maclaren 
to  this  city.  Next  to  this  came  J.  M.  Barrie's 
Sentimental  Tommy,  The  most  successful  of 
the  other  works  were  A  Rebellious  Heroine^  by 
J.  K.  Bangs  ;  Revenge,  by  Robert  Barr  ;  Sons 
and  Fathers,  by  H.  S.  Edwards  ;  A  Garrison 
Tangle,  by  Captain  King  ;  Mrs,  Cliff's  Yacht , 
by  F.  R.  Stockton  ;  The  Gray  Man,  by  S.  R. 
Crockett ;  Quo  Vadis^  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  ; 
The  Joy  of  Life,  by  Emma  Wolf,  and  The 
Wizard,  by  Rider  Haggard. 

The  death  of  George  Du  Maurier  caused  a 
slight  increase  in  the  demand  for  Trilby  and 
Peter  lb  bet  son,  but  the  demand  did  not  last 
very  long,  and  was  not  so  marked  as  one  might 
have  expected. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling ^  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  is  meeting  with  quite  a  vogue, 
which  it  owes  in  a  measure  to  its  political  back- 
fi^round.  This  is  a  field  into  which,  though 
fruitful  enough  abroad,  the  American  novelist 
has  not  made  many  excursions.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  next  to  be  exploited. 

King  Noanett,  which  has  met  with  such 
marked  success  in  the  East,  is  now  capturing 
the  West,  and  went  very  well  last  month,  and 
the  present  indications  show  a  steady  increase 
in  its  demand. 

Including  all  its  various  editions.  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  ran  ahead  of  everything 
else  last  month  in  point  of  sale.  In  its  sixteen- 
mo form  the  book  still  leads  the  demand,  even 
among  cheap  books,  and  nothing  else  compares 
with  it  in  popularity. 

With  the  advent  of  each  new  book  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  finds  a  greater  circle  of  read- 
ers, and  his  works  easily  outsell,  in  the  West, 
those  of  any  other  living  poet.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, the  demand  for  poetry  of  all  kinds  has 
declined  during  the  last  few  years,  but  the  sales 
of  Riley's  works  steadily  increase.  His  A 
Child  world,  issued  last  month,  sold  better 
than  anything  else  among  the  very  recent 
books,  which  is  a  remarkable  record  for  a  book 
of  poems. 

Another  book.  The  Murder  of  Delicia,  from 
the  pen  of  Marie  Corelli,  was  received  last 
month,  and,  as  is  usual  with  her  books,  is  start- 
ing off  well.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  her  books  are 
among  the  most  saleable  stock  that  appears 
on  a  bookseller's  counter.  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward's 
A  Singular  Life  is  still  one  of  the  best  selling 
books  of  the  day. 

Nearly  all  the  popular  books  of  the  day  met 
with  good  sales  last  month,  especially  those 
published  recently.  The  older  favourites  also 
went  very  well,  particularly  such  book  as  Ian 
Maclaren  s  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
y  K.  Bang's  House  Boat  on  the  Styx,  F\  H. 
Smith's  Tom  Grogan,  Thomas  J.  Hudson's 
Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  Hope's  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,  and  Fletcher's  Menticulture, 


The  following  books  were  in  lively  demand 
during  the  month  : 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    i2mo,  $1.25  ;  i6mo,  20  cents. 

A    Child    World.     By    J.  Whitcomb    Riley. 

$1.25. 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.    $1.50. 

Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  (2  vols.).    $2.00. 

Sentimental  Tommy.    ByJ.  MBarrie.    $1.50. 

Field  Flowers.     By  Eugene  Field.    $1.00  net. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    $1.25. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Har- 
old Frederic.     $1.50. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  J.  K.  Bangs. 
$1.25. 

The  Joy  of  Life.     By  Emma  Wolf.    $1.00. 

Artie.     By  George  Ade.    $1.25. 

Tom    Grogan.      By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50. 

The  Murder  of  Delicia.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.25. 

Mrs.  Cliff 's  Yacht.    By  F.  R.  Stockton.    $1 .  50. 

The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  Anthony 
Hope.     $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward. 
$1.25. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thomas 
Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

$1.50. 
King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimson.     $2.00. 
A  Lady  of  Quality.     By  Mrs.  Burnett.     $1 .  50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  September  21  to  October  24,  1896. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  to 
be  able  to  record  that  trade  has  been  very  good 
during  the  period  in  question.  As  soon  as  the 
wants  of  tne  schools  had  been  supplied,  the 
booksellers  commenced  stocking  their  shops  in 
good  earnest,  with  the  result  indicated  above. 
Beyond  this,  trade  is  with  them,  evidently,  very 
good,  to  judge  by  the  daily  requirements.  This 
tendency  to  improvement  is  apparently  univer- 
sal, the  colonial  and  foreign  branches  having 
been  working  at  full  pressure. 

The  staple  item  of  trade  is  still  the  six  shilling 
novel  The  issue  ot  new  fiction  in  this  form 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  ventures  ever 
recorded  in  trade  annals,  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  being  in  some  instances  needed  to  satisfy 
the  demand.  Marie  Corelli  leads  with  her 
Murder  of  Delicia  (which  is  5s. ,  by  the  bye), 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  with  Sir  George 
Tressady^  and  Miss  Braddon  with  London 
Pride  must  be  mentioned  as  great  favourites. 
Some  publications  of  this  class  are  keeping  a 
longer  hold  on  public  favour  than  usual,  such 
as  Under  the  Red  Robe,  The  Sowers ^  A 
Quaker  Grandmother,  and  Illumination^ 
which  must  again  be  included  in  the  list  ap- 
pended. 

Among  boys'  books  Mr.  Henty's  writings 
stand  first  in  favour,    his  5s.   and  6s.  books 
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being  just  the  style  of  thing  to  delight  the 
young  people.  Miss  Yonge  is  also  very  popular 
with  her  wardship  of  Steepcoombe. 

Reprints  of  stanuard  works,  very  marvels  of 
enterprise  and  cheapness,  are  in  great  demand. 
Bliss,  Sands  and  Co.'s  Burleigh  Library  and 
Service  and  Paton's  Series,  embracing  many 
favourites,  such  as  Sartor  Resartus,  Jane  Eyre y 
Esmond^  and  others,  are  taken  up  freely. 

The  2S.  and  2S.  6d.  issue  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood's  novels  shows  no  abatement  in  sales, 
and  will,  apparently,  be  as  popular  as  ever  this 
season. 

Griffin  and  Co.*s  Technical  Series  of  Books  is 
a  good  line,  embracing  many  subjects  ranging 
from  Physiology  to  Steam,  all  of  which  seU 
well,  and  some  very  well  indeed.  It  is  sad  to 
be  obliged  to  record  that  Dickens  is  not  now 
appreciated  as  he  deserves  to  be.  This  column 
is  tor  facts,  or  it  would  be  interesting  to  analyse 
the  reasons  for  this  state  of  things,  which  are 
not  far  to  seek. 

Clark  Russell* s  nautical  tales  are  always  sure 
of  a  good  reception,  and  the  publication  of  his 
Heart  of  Oak  was  well  timed. 

The  Trafalgar  number  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  was  very  successful.  There  is  a  general 
improvement  in  the  magazine  branch,  such  as 
is  usual  at  the  approach  of  autumn.  Surely  if 
bad  weather  will  help  the  bookseller  he  has  not 
much  to  complain  of  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Works  on  travel,  sport,  and  adventures  in 
search  of  big  game  are  appearing  in  good  num- 
bers. These  invariably  sell  readily,  but  of 
course  the  prices  at  which  they  are  issued  make 
the  market  so.newnat  limited. 

The  appended  list  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
selection  of  what  the  public  likes  at  the  moment 
of  writing. 

The  Aiurder  of  Delicia.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
5s. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  By  S.  J.  Weyman. 
6s. 

The  Sowers.     By  H.  S.  Merriraan.    6s. 

A  Quaker  Grandmother.     By  *'  Iota."    6s. 

Kate  Carne^e.     By  Ian  Maclaren.    6s. 

London  Pride.     By  M.  £.  Braddon.    6s. 

Limitations.     By  E.  P.  Benson.     6s. 

Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.     6s. 

The  Gray  Man.     By  S.  R.  Crockett    6s. 

Illumination.     By  H.  Frederic.     6s. 

The  Inn  by  the  Shore.  By  Florence  Warden. 
6s. 

The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  A.  Hope. 
6s. 

The  Burleigh  Library,     is.  6d.  per  volume. 

Service  ana  Paton's  Series.     2s.  per  volume. 

The  Wheels  of  Chance.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  5s. 
net. 

Rome.     By  E.  Zola.     3s.  6d. 

Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Circle.  By  C.  K. 
Shorter.     7s.  6d. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  A.  Hope.    3s.  6d. 

Henty*8  Boys'  Books.     5s.  and  6s. 

The  Wardship  of  Steepcoombe.  By  C.  M. 
Yonge.     3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  Novels.     2s  and  2s.  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  and  Modem  Life.  By 
S.  A.  Brooke.     6s. 

Might  Have  Been.     By  Joseph  Parker.    6s. 

Heart  of  Oak.    By  Clark  Russell.    3s.  6d. 

Chrystal,  the  Newest  of  Women.    3s.  6d. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
November  i  and  December  i,  1896. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW   YORK.   UPTOWN. 

^The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.     $1.50.     (Har- 
per ) 
2.  Quo  Vadis      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

jlf,  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

jf.  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Gibson's     Drawings.       By     Gibson.      $5.00. 

(Russell.) 

6.  Mrs.    Cliff's    Yacht.      By    Stockton.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

NEW   YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

jK^  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

2.  Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian.     By  Has- 

well.     $3.00.     (Harper.) 

3.  Princess  Osra.     By  Hope.      $1.25.      (Stokes.) 
^ip  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1 .50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
jS,  Sir  George  Tressady.    By  Ward.   $2.00.   (Mac- 

millan.) 
6.  Nephele.     By  Bourdillon.     $t.oo.     (New  Am- 
sterdam .) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

^Venetian    June.       By    Fuller.      $1.00.     (Put- 
nam.) 
Checkers.       By    Blossom.       $1.25.       (H.    S. 
Stone  &  Co  ) 

3.  One    Day's    Courtship.      By    Barr.      75   cts. 

(Stokes.) 

4.  White    Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Brown  Studies.     By  Hepworth.    $1.25.     (Dut- 

ton.) 
X  Sir     George     Tressady.      By     Ward.     $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

BALTIMORE,     MD. 

^  Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Ward.  $2.00.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^.  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd. 
Mead  &Co.) 

^  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib* 
ner.) 

yf.  A  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Putnam.) 

5.  Heart   of  Princess  Osra.     By   Hope.     $1.50. 

(F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.) 

6.  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

K  Sir    George    Tressady.      By    Mrs.    Humphry 
Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  Taquisara.       By     Crawford.      $2.00.      (Mac- 

millan,) 

3.  Mrs.    Cliflf's    Yacht.      By     Stockton.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
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j^  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $i  50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

^  The  Gray  Man.  By  Crockett.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

6.  Knight  of  the  Nets.  By  Barr.  $1.25.  (Dodd, 
Mead&  Co.) 


^^Checkers.       By    Blossom.      $1.25.      (H.    S. 
Stone.) 

5.  One     Day's     Courtship.     By    Barr.     75    cts. 

(Stokes.) 

6.  A  Child   World.     By  Riley.    $1.25.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.) 


BOSTON.    MASS. 

^,  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

j^.  Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

jft  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
I1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

6.  Mrs.     Cliff's     Yacht.     By     Stockton.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

.^Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner) 

^   Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.     $1.50.    Dodd, 

^       Mead  &  Co.) 

jft  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

j^.  Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Ward.  $2.00.  Mac- 
millan.) 

jlf.  King   Noanett.      By   Stimson.    $2.00.     (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 
6.  A  Year  in  the  Fields.     By  Burroughs.     $1.50. 
(Houghton.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^  A  Child  World.     By  Riley.     $1.25.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.) 
jf.   Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
4^  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
>|!l^  Sir  George  Tressady.  2  vols.  By  Ward.  $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  The   Joy    of   Life.      By   Wolf.      $1.00.     (Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.) 

6.  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

^  A  Child   World.     By    Riley.     $1.25.     Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.) 
3.  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.    (Lip- 
pi  ncott.) 
3.  Etidorhpa.     By  Lloyd.     $2.00.     (Clarke.) 

jf,  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

jf.  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

Jf,  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

DENVER,   COL. 

1.  Heart  of  Princess   Osra.     By  Hope.      $1.50. 

(Stokes  ) 

2.  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     ♦1.25.     (Apple- 

ton.) 
jf.  King  Noanett.      By  Stimson.      $2.00.     Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

^,  A  Child  World.     By   Riley.     $1.25.     (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.) 

2.  A   Guest  at  the  Ludlow.      Bill    Nye.      $1.25. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

3.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.    $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

4.  Artie.      By  Ade.      $1.25.     (Stone  &  Co.) 

5.  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1.25.     (Apple- 

ton). 

6.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 

I.  The  Head  of  a  Hundred.   By  Goodwin.  $1.25. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
^^ Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    fi.50.    (Dodd, 
^      Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  White   Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.) 
^  Venetian  June.    By  Fuller.    $1.00.    (Putnam.) 

5.  Tom  Grogan.     By   Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 

ton.) 

6.  Lesser     Bourgeoisie.       By     Balzac.       $1.50. 

(Roberts.) 


LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 

I.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.  (Holt.) 

^  Sir    George    Tressady.      By    Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

3.  Sweetheart   Travellers.     By  Crockett.  $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

4.  Heart  of    Princess   Osra.     By  Hope.     $1.50. 
(Stokes.) 

f  King   Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.    (Lam- 
son,  Wolfe  &  Co.) 
6.  A  Garrison  Tangle.  By  King.  $1.25.  (Neeley.) 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The    Violet.      By    Julia     Magruder.      $1.25. 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

2.  The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Marie  Corelli.    $1.25. 

(Lippincott.) 
jff  Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.      By   Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Mind   of   the    Master.     By  Maclaren.     I1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

^  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.     (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 
r^  Sentimental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

^  The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.     $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    $1.50.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 
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5.  Illumination.    By  Frederic.  $1.00.    (Methuen.) 

6.  The  World's  Roof.    ByOxley.   $1.25.  (Nisbet.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

jfr  Damnation   of   Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

2.  Mind   of   the    Master.      By    Watson.      $1.50. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
^j«^enti mental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.      $1.50. 
(Scribncr.) 

4.  The    Upper    Room.      By    W^atson.      50  cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  William    H.   Seward.      By    Lothrop.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
Jf.  Kate  (Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    I1.50.    (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Corelli.     |i.25.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 
«0<King  Noanett.    By  Stimson.    $2.00.  (Lamson, 
Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

3.  Reds  of  the  Midi.  By  Gras.  I1.50.  (Appleton.) 
^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    $1.50.     (Ap- 
pleton.) 

jf^  Damnation  of  Theron   Ware.     By    Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
6    Briseis.     By  Black.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

fT  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
fT  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  Scrib- 

ner. 
3.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    I1.50.  (Holt.) 
^Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 
5.  QuoVadis?    By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
/C  The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.    $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

y,  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  'Twixt  Cupid  and  Croesus.     By  Didier.  $1.25. 

(American  News  Co.) 

3.  Heart  of  Princess   Osra.     By  Hope.     $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

4    Mrs.    Cliff's    Yacht.      By  Stockton.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
^Sentimental Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

6^Dam nation   of   Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 
I1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

^,  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  Mrs      Cliff's     Yacht.     By     Stockton.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  Scrib- 

ner.) 
jf  Damnation  of  Theron    Ware.     By    Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell   Holmes. 

By  Morse.     $4.00.     (Houghton.) 

6.  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.    Llp- 

pincott.) 


SALT    LAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 

fC^The   Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.     By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

2.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.     75  cts.    (Holt 

&Co.) 
^  Checkers.      By     Blossom.      $1.25.      (H.     S. 
Stone  &  Co.) 

4.  Kindergarten  Books. 

5.  Books  on  Assaying,  Minerals  and  Mining. 

6.  Books  on  Finance. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

^rf  Sentimental    Tommy.       By     Barrie.      $i.5a 
(Scribner.) 
fT  Sir    George    Tressady.      By    Mrs.    Humphry 
Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

^^ffThe  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.     $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 

X^^  Checkers.      By  Blossom.      $1.25.      (Stone  & 
Co.) 

^  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

/i.  King   Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 
son, Wolffe  &  Co.) 

TOLEDO,    O. 

^.  Damnation  of   Theron    Ware.     By    Frederic. 

$1.50      (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^  Seats   of   th^    Mighty.      By    Parker.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

3.  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

4.  Mrs.    Cliff's    Yacht.       By   Stockton.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Love   in    Old   Cloathes.     By  Bunner.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Knight  of  the  Nets.     By  Barr.    $1.25.    (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.) 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

^  The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.     75  cts. ;  paper, 

$1.25,  cloth.     (Unwin's  Colonial  Edition.) 
X  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.     $1.25.    (F.  H. 

Revell  Co.*) 
«^  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

4.  The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.  By  Mason. 

75  cts.  and  f  1.50.    (Macmillan 's  Colonial  Edi- 
tion.) 

5.  Flotsam.     By  Merriman.       75  cts.  and  fi.25. 

(Longman's  Colonial  Edition.) 

6.  Illumination.    By  Frederic.     75  cts.  and  $1.25. 

(Heinemann's  Colonial  Edition.) 

*  Canadian  copyright. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

^  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  Mrs.    Cliff's    Yacht.      By    Stockton.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  Sir     George     Tressady.      By    Ward.      $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
4.  Constantinople.        By     De     Amicis.       $5.00. 

(Coates.) 
^  Sentimental     Tommy.      By     Barrie.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
6.  Year     in      Fields.      By     Burroughs.      |i.5a 

(Houghton.) 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY. 

Abbott,  Lyman. — Christianity  and  Social  Prob- 
lems.    i6mo,  pp.  viii-370,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

Book  of  Job,  The.  With  Designs  by  Herbert 
Granville  Fell  and  an  Introduction  by 
Joseph  Jacobs.     410,  $3.50  net. . .  .Dodd,  M. 

Book  of  Ruth,  The.  Pictured  and  Designed  by 
W.  B.  MacDougal.  With  an  Introduction: 
by  Ernest  Rhys.     4to,  $3.50  net. .  .Dodd,  M. 

Cooke,  R.  J.  —  The  Historic  Episcopate:  a 
Study  of  Anglican  Claims  and  Methodist 
Orders.    i2mo,  pp.  iv-224,  $1.00.. Eaton  &  M. 

Flourney,  Rev.  Parke  B  —The  Searchlight  of 
St.  Hyppolytus:  the  Papacy  and  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  Discovery.  i2mo, 
pp.  250,  $1.00 Revelk 

Gordon,  J. — Three  Children  of  Galilee  :  a  Life 
of  Christ  for  Young  People.  8vo,  pp.  vii- 
279,  $1.50 Knight 

Harris,  S. — God  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All. 
2  vols.,  8yo,  pp.  x-579;  viii-576,  $5.00  net, 

Scribner 

Harris,  W.  T. — The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia.  i2mo,  pp.  xxii-193, 
$1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Hodges,  G. — Faith  and  Social  Service  :  Eight 
Lectures  Delivered  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute.    i2mo,  pp.  11-270,  $1.25.  .Whittaker 

HoRDER,  W.  Garrett. — The  Hymn  Lover  :  an 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  English 
Hymnody.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-1526,  $1.75  net. 

Macmillan 

Knight,  W. — By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge, 
XXn.  The  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Spoils  of 
the  Temple.     i6mo,  pp.  126,  $1.00. .  .Revell 

MouLTON,  R.  G.  —  The  Judges.  Edited  by 
Richard  G.  Moulton.  i8mo,  pp.  xii-260, 
50  cents Macmillan 

PuLLAN,  Leighton.  —  Lectures  on  Religion. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-342,  $2.00 Longmans,  G. 

Spurgeon,  Charles  H.— Sermons  on  our  Lord's 
Miracles.     2  vols.,  8vo,  $5.00 Revell 

Townsend,  Luther  Tracy. — Evolution  or  Crea- 
tion :  a  Critical  Review  of  the  Scientific  and 
Scriptural  Theories  of  Creation  and  Cer- 
tain Related  Subjects.  i2mo,  pp.  318, 
$1.25 Revell 

Wakeman,  H.  O.— An  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  i2mo, 
pp.  XX-505,  $2.00 Macmillan 

FICTION. 

Allen,  Willis  Boyd. — A  Son  of  Liberty  ;  or. 
The  Spirit  of  our  Fathers.  i2mo,  pp.  262, 
$1.25 Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

AsPiNWALL,  Alicia.— Short  Stories  for  Short 
People.     4to,  pp.  x-254,  $150 Dutton 

Bangs,  J  K. — The  Mantel-Piece  Minstrels,  and 
Other  Stories.    i8mo,  pp.  84,  75  cents.  Russell 

Bangs,  J.  K. — A  Rebellious  Heroine  :  a  Story. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-225,  $1.25 Harper 


Barr,  Amelia  E. — A  Rose  of  a  Hundred 
Leaves:  a  Love-Story.     i2mo,  pp.  238. 

Dodd,  M. 

Barr,  Robert.— Revenge.  i2mo,  pp.  x-308, 
$1.25 Stokes 

Barrie,  J.  M.— Sentimental  Tommy.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-478,  $1.50 Scribner 

Barry,  J.  D. — The  Intriguers  :  a  Novel.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-295,  paper,  50  cents Appleton 

Benson,  E.  F.— Limitations  :  a  Novel.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-313,  $1.25 Harper 

Besa.nt,  Sir  Walter. — The  City  of  Refuge  •  a 
Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-304,  $1.50 Stokes 

BjOrnson,  BjOrnstjerne. — The  Bridal  March 
and  One  Day.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-iq7,  $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Blanchard,  Amy  E. — Betty  of  Wye.  i2mo, 
pp.  258,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Braine,  Sheila  A.— To  Tell  the  King  the  Sky 
is  Falling.     Square  i2mo,  pp.  171,  $1.75. 

Scribner 

Brooks,  E.  S.  and  Alden,  J.  —  The  Long 
Walls  :  an  American  Boy's  Adventures  in 
Greece.  A  Story  of  Digging  and  Discovery 
of  Temples  and  Treasures.  i2mo,pp.  viii- 
328,  $1.50 Putnam 

BURGIN,  G.  B. — Gascoigne's  Ghost :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-2i6,  $1.00 Harper 

Crane,  Stephe.v. — The  Little  Regiment.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-196,  $1.00 Appleton 

Crawford,  F.  Marion. — Taauisara.  2  vols., 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-309;  iv-317,  ^s-oo.  .Macmillan 

Crockett,  S.  R. — The  Gray  Man  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-406,  $1.50 Harper 

D'Annunzio,  Gabriele.  —  The  Triumph  of 
Death.  Translated  by  Arthur  Hornblow. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-412,  $1.50 Richmond 

Davis,  J.  A. — The  Young  Mandarin  :  a  Story 
of  Chinese  Life.     i2mo,  pp.  396,  $1.50. 

Con.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Drake,  Jeanie.  —  The  Metropolitans.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-267,  $1.25 Century  Co. 

Earle,  Mary  Tracy.— The  Wonderful  Wheel. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-152,  $1.25 Century  Co. 

Edwards,  G.  W. — Break  o'  Day  and  Other 
Stories.     Narrow  i8mo,  pp.  x-163,  $1.00. 

Century  Co, 

Fenn,  G.  M. — In  Honour's  Cause:  a  Tale  of 
the  Days  of  George  the  First.  Large  i2mo, 
pp.  409,  $1.50 Dodd,  M . 

France,  Anatole. —  Tales  from  a  Mother-of- 
Pearl  Casket.  Translated  by  Henri  P^ne 
Du  Bois.    i6mo,  pp.  vi-247,  $1.25.  Richmond 

Francis,  M.  E. — In  a  North  Country  Village. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-263,  $2.00 .   Little,  B. 

Frost,  W.  H. — The  Court  of  King  Arthur: 
Stories  from  the  Land  of  the  Round  Table. 
i2mo,  pp.  x(i-302,  $1  50 Scribner 

Haggard,  H.  R.— The  Wizard.  i2mo,  pp.  x- 
293,  $1.25 Longmans,  G. 

Hardy,  T.— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree:  a 
Rural  Painting  of  the  Dutch  School.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-273,  $'-50 Harper 
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Harris.  J.  C. — Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway,  and 
Short  Stones  Told  After  Dark  by  *  Uncle 
Remus."  i2mo.  pp.  x-198,  $1.25. Century  Co. 

Harris,  J.  C  — The  Story  of  Aaron  (so  named), 
the  Son  of  Ben  AH,  told  by  his  Friends  and 
Acquaintances.  Square  8vo.  pp.  vi-198, 
$2.00 Houghton,  M. 

Harte,  Bret.  —  Barker's  Luck,  and  Other 
Stories.     i6mo.  pp.  iv-265,  $1.25. 

Houghton.  M. 

Hervey,  M.  H.  — Amyas  Egerton,  Cavalier. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-354,  $1.50 Harper 

Huntington,  G. — The  Rockanock  Stage.  i2mo, 
pp.  551,  $1  50 Con.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

)ames,  H. — The  Other  House.  i2mo.  pp.  iv- 
388,  $1. 50 Macmillan 

jEWETT,  Sarah  Orne. — The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-213,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

King,  Capt.  Charles. — A  Tame  Surrender :  a 
Story  of  the  Chicago  Strike.  Narrow 
i6mo,  pp.  277,  75  cents Lippincott 

Lb  QuEUX,  W. — A  Secret  Service :  Being»Strange 
Tales  of  a  Nihilist.     i2mo,  pp.  302,  $1.00. 

Ward,  Lock  &  B. 

LiLjENCRANTZ,  Ottilie. — The  Scrape  that  Jack 
Built.     i2mo,  pp   248,  $1.25 McClurg 

LiLLiR,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  —  Elinor  Belden  ;  or, 
The  Stepbrothers.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-328,  ii.25. 

Coates 

Linden,  Annie.  — •  **  Gold  "  :  a  Dutch-Indian 
Story.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-258,  $1.25. 

Century  Co. 

MACLEOD,  Fiona. — Green  Fire  :  a  Romance. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-287,  $1.25 Harper 

Marryat,  Captain. — King's  Own.  i2mo,  pp. 
xvi-429,  $1. 50 Macmillan 

Marshall,  EMMA.»-By  the  North  Sea  ;  or,  The 
Protector's  Grand-Daughter.  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-303,  $1.25 Whittaker 

Marshall,  Emma.  —  Only  Susan  :  Her  Own 
Story.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-304,  fi.50 Dutton 

Meade,  L.  T. — A  Son  of  Ishmael :  a  Novel.  8vo, 
pp.  vi-312,  $1.25. New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Merimee,  Prosper. — Carmen.  Translated  from 
the  French  and  Illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 
Garrett.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  i2mo,  pp.  xxx- 
118,  %i.oo Little.  B. 

Morris,  C. — Historical  Tales  :  The  Romance  of 
Reality.     Greek.     i6mo,  pp.  366,  $1.25. 

Lippincott 

Morris,  C. — Historical  Tales  :  the  Romance  of 
Reality.     Roman.     i6mo,  pp.  340,  $1.25. 

Lippincott 

Morris,  W.— The  Well  at  the  World's  End  :  a 
Tale.  2  vols.,  i2mo,  pp.  viii-378;  vi-279, 
$7.50 Longmans,  G. 

Morrison,  Sarah  E. — Chilhowee  Boys  at  Col- 
lege.    i2mo,  pp.  iv-441,  $1.50 Crowell 

NoRRis,  W.  E. — Clarissa  Furiosa:  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-488,  I1.50 Harper 

Otis,  James. — On  Schedule  Time.  i6mo,  pp. 
ii-131,  75  cents Whittaker 

Page,  T.  N.— In  Old  Virginia.  8vo,  xii-275, 
$2.50 Scribner 

Pool,  Maria  Louise. —  In  Buncombe  County. 
i6mo,  pp.  ii--295,  $1.25 Stone 


Paterson.  a.  —  For  Freedom's  Sake.  i2mo, 
pp.  322   $1.25 Lippincott 

Pater,  W. — Gaston  de  Latour  ;  an  Unfinished 
Romance    i6mo,  pp  x-206.  $1.50  Macmillan 

Parker  Joseph. — Tyne  Folk  •  Masks.  Faces 
and  Shadows      i6mo,  pp   200,  75  cents 

Revell 

Pool,  Maria  Louisa— In  the  First  Person,  a 
Novel.     i2mo   pp   iv-315   $1  25  ...   Harper 

Raimond,  C.  E.— The  Fatal  Gift  of  Beauty,  and 
Other  Stories.   i6mo.  pp   vi-249,  ^*  25. Stone 

Ralph,  Julian  — Alone  in  China,  and  Other 
Stories.     i2mo   pp   xii-282,  $2  00  . .  Harper 

Rand,  E  A  —Behind  Manhattan  Gables  r  a 
Story  of  New  Amsterdam,  i663*i664.  i2mo, 
pp.  x-382.  $1.25   Whittaker 

Reese,  Lizrtte  Woodworth. — A  Quiet  Road. 
i6mo,  pp.  x-7g,  $1.00 Houghton,  M. 

Reid,  Capt.  Mavne. — The  Young  Voyagers; 
or,  the  Boy  Hunters  in  the  North.  i2mo. 
pp.  xiv-395   $1  25 Putnam 

Ross,  C— The  Scarlet  Coat:  a  Tale  of  the  Siege 
of  Yorktown.  i6mo,  pp.310,  $1.25. Stone  &  K. 

Skinner,  C.  M — Myths  and  Legends  of  Our 
Land.     2  vols.,  i2mo,  pp.  318;  335,  l3.oa 

Lippincott 

Smith,  E.  Boyd.  —  My  Village.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-32S^  $2.00 Scribner 

Stearns,  A. — Sinbad,  Smith  &  Co.  i2mo.  pp. 
xii-271,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Stoddard,  W.  O. — The  Swordmaker's  Son  :  a 
Story  of  the  Year  30  A. D.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
277,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Tracy,  L. — The  Final  War.  i2mo,  pp.  x-464, 
$1.75 Putnam 

Trowbridge,  J.  T. — The  Prize  Cup.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-234,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Underhill,  Zoe  Dana. — The  Dwarf's  Tailor, 
and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-260, 
$1.75 Harper 

Upward,  Allen.  —  One  of  God's  Dilemmas. 
i6mo,  pp.  vi-2i^2,  $1.00 Arnold 

Wells,  H.  G.— The  Wheels  of  Chance  :  a  Bi- 
cycling  Idyll.     i2mo.  pp.  viii-321,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

White,  Eliza  Orne. — A  Little  Girl  of  Long 
Ago.     Square  i2mo,  pp.  vi-151,  $1.00. 

Houghton,  M. 

White.  Percy. — Andria.  i2mo.  pp.  ii-287, 
$1. 50 Richmond 

WiGGiN,  Kate  Douglas. — Marm  Lisa.  i6mo, 
pp.  iv-199,  $1.00 Houghton,  M. 

Wolf,  Emma. — The  Joys  of  Life.  i6mo,  pp. 
253.  %i.oo McClurg 

Wright,  Julia  McNair.— The  Housc  on  the 
Bluff  :  a  Western  Flood-Story.  i2mo,  pp. 
347,  $1.50 Amer.  Tract  Soc. 

Young,  Mrs.  Virginia  D. — A  Tower  in  the 
Desert.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-321,  $1.25. 

Arena  Pub.  Co. 

POETRY. 

Aldrich.  T.  B. —  Judith  and  Holofernes :  a 
Poem.     i2mo,  pp.  78,  $1.25.  .Houghton,  M. 

Bellamy,  \V. — A  Second  Century  of  Charades. 
i8mo,  $1.00 Houghton,  M. 
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Ellvvanger,  G.  H.*— I-ove*s  Demesne:  a  Gar- 
land of  Contemporary  Love-Poems  Gathered 
from  Many  Sources.  2  vols.,  i6mo  pp. 
xxiv-234  ;  vi-286,  $2. 50, Dodd,  M. 

Hopper,  Nora.  —  Under  Quicken  Boughs. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-151,  $2.00 Richmond 

MoNEY-CouTTs,  F.  B.— Pocms.  i6mo,  pp.  xii- 
93.  $1-50 Richmond 

•Newkirk,  Garrett. — Rhymes  of  the  States. 
8vo.  pp   viii-96,  $1.00 Century  Co. 

Peters,  W.  T.— Posies  Out  of  Rings,  and  Other 
Conceits.     i8mo,  pp.  viii-77,  75  cents. 

Richmond 

Plarr,  V. — In  the  Dorian  Mood.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-i II,  $2.00 Richmond 

Symons,  a.— London  Nights.  Thin  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-104,  $2.40 Richmond 

Symons,  A. — Silhouettes.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  Thin  i2mo,  pp.  xvi- 
91,  $2.00 Richmond 

Tearless  Land,  The.  A  Collection  of  Poems  on 
Heaven.  Compiled  by  M.  C.  Hazard. 
i2mo,  pp.  303,  $1.50.  .Con.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Todhunter,  John. — Three  Irish  Bardic  Tales  : 
being  Metrical  Versions  of  the  Three  Tales 
known  as  the  Three  Sorrows  of  Story- 
Telling.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-i6o,  $1.50  net. 

Way  &  W. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Amicis,  Edmondo  de. — Constantinople.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  Caroline  Tilton. 
Svo,  pp.  vi-326,  $2.25  Putnam 

Andrews,  C.  M. — The  Historical  Development 
of  Modern  Europe  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  Present  Time.  Part  I.  1815- 
1850.     Svo,  pp.  viii-457,  $2.50 Putnam 

Andrews,  E.  B.  —  The  History  of  the  Last 
Quarter-Century  in  the  United  States,  1870- 
1895.     2  vols.,  pp.  xiv-409,  $6.00. .  .Scribner 

Aubrey.  W.  H.  S — The  Rise  and  Growth  of 
the  English  Nation.  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Epochs  and  Crises.  3  vols.,  i2mo, 
pp.  xxxii-448;  XX-512;  xvi-491,  $4.50. 

Appleton 

Bigelow,  Poultney. — History  of  the  German 
Struggle  for  Liberty.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
xviii-250;  viii-263,  $5.00 Harper 

Boissier,  Gaston. — The  Country  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  Translated  by  D.  Havelock  Fisher. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-346,  $2.00 Putnam 

Brooks,  E.  S. — The  Century  Book  of  Famous 
Americans  :  The  Story  of  a  Young  People's 
Pilgrimage  to  Historic  Homes.  4to,  pp. 
xii-25A,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Cartwright,  Julia. — Jean  Francois  Millet,  his 
Life  and  Letters.     8vo,  pp.  viii-396,  $5.00. 

Macmillan 

Chatfield-Taylor,  H.  C— The  Land  of  the 
Castanet :  Spanish  Sketches.  i6mo,  pp. 
255»  $A-25 Stone 

Earle,  Alice  Morse. — Colonial  Days  in  Old 
New  York.     i2mo,  pp.  x-312,  $1.25. Scribner 

FiSKE,  John. — The  American  Revolution.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xxxviii-351 ;  xxiv-321.  $8.00. 

Houghton,  M. 

Grimm,  Herman. — Life  of  Michael  Angclo. 
Translated  by  Fanny  Elizabeth  Bunnett. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  xiv-558;  viii-536,  $6.00. Little,  B. 


Haswell,  C.  H, — Reminiscences  of  an  Octo- 
genarian of  the  City  of  New  York(i8i6  to 
i860).     8vo,  pp.  xiv-581,  $3.00 Harper 

Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R. — My  Musical  Life.  Thick 
i2mo.  pp.  xxYiii-673 Longmans,  G. 

Hume,  M.  A.  S.— The  Year  After  the  Armada. 
Svo,  pp.  ^i-388,  $3.00 Macmillan 

KiRKLAND,  Elizabeth,  S. — A  Short  History  of 
Italy  from  476  A.  D.  to  1878  A.  D.  i2mo, 
pp.  486,  $1.25 McClurg 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American 
Authors.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-388.$i.75  Putnam 

Lonergan,  W.  F— Historic  Churches  of  Paris. 
8vo.  pp.  xvi-216,  ^4.50 Whittakcr 

LoTHROP,  Thornton  Kirkland.  —  William 
Henry  Seward.     i2mo,  pp   vi-446,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

Lysons,  Sir  Dan* — Early  Reminiscences.  8vo, 
pp.  246,  $3.60 Scribner 

MacDonnell,  John  Cotter.  —  The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  William  Connor  Magee, 
Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  viii-296  ;  vi-320, 
$7.50 Whittakcr 

Modern  French  Masters.  A  Series  of  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Reviews  by  Ameri- 
can Artists.  Edited  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 
8vo,  xvi-262,  $10.00 Century  Co. 

Nye.  Edgar  W. — Bill  Nye's  History  of  England 
from  the  Druids  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
8vo,  pp.  213,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart. — Chapters  from  a 
Life.    i2mo,  pp.  vi-278,  $i.5aHoughton,  M. 

RocHEFORT,  Henri. — The  Adventures  of  My 
Life.  Arranged  for  English  Readers  by  the 
Author  and  Ernest  W.  Smith.  2  vols.,  Svo, 
pp.  x-438;  iv-428,  $7.50 Arnold 

Rowan,  A.  S.,  and  Ramsey,  M.  M. — The  Island 
of  Cuba:  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  "Great  Antilla."  i6mo,  pp. 
x-279,  $1.25 Holt 

Russell,  R.  H.  —  The  Edge  of  the  Orient. 
Square  i2mo,  pp.  xvi-288,  $2.00  . .  .Scribner 

Salamon,  Mgr.  de. — Unpublished  Memoirs  of 
the  Internuncio  at  Paris  During  the  Revolu- 
tion,   1790-1801.     8vo,   pp.  xlvi-337,  $2.00. 

Little,  B. 

Stockton,  F.  R.  —  New  Jersey  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  Scheyichbi  to  Recent  Times. 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  254,  $1.50 Appleton 

Thatcher,  O.  J.,  and  Schwill,  F.— Europe  in 
the  Middle  Age.      8vo,  pp.  xiv-681,  $2.00. 

Scribner 

Thoreau,  H.  D. — Cape  Cod.  2  vols.,  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-173;  vi-208,  $5.00. ..  .Houghton,  M. 

Tytler,  Sarah. — Tudor  Queens  and  Princesses. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-418,  $150 Whittaker 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Bailey,  L.  H. — The  Survival  of  the  Unlike  :  a 
Collection  of  Evolution  Essays  Suggested  by 
the  Study  of  Domestic  Plants.  i2mo,  pp. 
515,  $2.00 Macmillan 

Burroughs,  John. — A  Year  in  the  Fields  :  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  John  Bur- 
roughs.    i2mo,  pp.  x-220,  $1.50. 

Houghton,  M. 
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BoNAViA,  E. — Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Ani- 
mals.    Square  8vo,  pp.  xxxiv-362,  $6.00. 

Longmas.     G. 

Cramer,  F. — The  Method  of  Darwin  :  a  Study 
in  Scientific  Method.     i6mo,  pp.  232,  $1.00. 

McClurg 

Ford.  Nellie  Walton.  —  Nature's  Byways  : 
Natural  Science  for  Primary  Pupils.  i2mo, 
pp.  X-118,  40  cents Morse 

Gibson,  C.  D. — Pictures  of  People.  Oblong 
folio,  $5.00    Russell 

Lang,  A. — The  Animal  Story  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.     i6mo,  pp.  xiv-400,  $2.00. 

Longmans,  G. 

Marquand,  a.,  and  Frothingham,  A.  L.,  Jr. — 
A  Textbook  of  the  History  of  Sculpture. 
i2mo,  pp.  xx-293,  $1.50 Longmans.  G. 

Merriam,  Florence,  A.— A-birding  on  a  Bron- 
co,    i6mo.  pp.  x-227,  $1  25.  .Houghton,  M. 

NuTTALL,  T. — A  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Or- 
nithology of  Eastern  North  America.  Second 
Revised  and  Annotated  Edition,  by  Mon- 
tague Chamberlain  2  vols.,  8vo.  pp.  Ivi- 
473,  xii-431,  $7.50  «^' Little ,  B. 

Smith,  J  B.— Economic  Entomology  for  the 
Farmer  and  Fruit-Grower.  and  for  Use  as  a 
Text-Book  in  Agricultural  Schools.  8vo, 
pp  481,  $2.50 Lippincott 

Stitrgis.  Russell. — European  Architecture  ■  a 
Historical  Study.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii-578,  $4.00. 

Macmillan 

Thompson,  Ernest  E.  —  Studies  in  the  Art 
Anatomy  of  Animals.  Folio,  pp  xii-96, 
$10.00  net Macmillan 

Wiggin,  Kate  D.,  and  Smith,  Nora  A. — Kin- 
dergarten Principles  and  Practice.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-205.  $1.00 Houghton,  M. 

WoGLOM.  G.  T.— Parakites :  a  Treatise  on  the 
Making  and  Flying  of  Tailless  Kites  for 
Scientific  Purposes  and  for  Recreation.  4to, 
xvi-9i,  $1. 75 Putnam 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

About  Children  :  What  Men  and  Women  have 
Said.  Chosen  and  Arranged  by  Rose  Porter. 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-22i,  $1.00 Putnam 

Angling.  By  Leroy  M.  Yale,  J.  G.  A.  Creighton, 
and  Others.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-305,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

Bain,  John,  Jr. — Tobacco  in  Song  and  Story. 
i8mo,  pp.  126,  75  cents Gray 

Binet,  a. — Alterations  of  Personality.  Trans- 
lated by  Helen  Green  Baldwin.  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-356,  $1.50 Appleton 

Briefs  for  Debate  on  Current  Political,  Eco^ 
nomic,  and  Social  Topics.  Edited  by  W. 
Du  Bois  Brookings,  and  Ralph  Curtis  Ring- 
wait.     i2mo,  pp.  xlix-213,  $1.25. 

Longmans,  G. 

Camp,  W.,  and  Deland,  Lorin  F. —  Football. 
Large  i2mo,  xxviii-425,  $2.00. Houghton,  M. 

Concerning  Friendship :  a  Year-Book.  Com- 
piled by  Eliza  Atkins  Stone.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-209,  $1.00 Putnam 

CowLES,  J.  L. — A  General  Freight  and  Pas- 
senger Post:  a  Practical  Solution  of  the 
Railroad  Problem.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-155,  75 
cents     .    Putnam 


DoBSON,  Austin.  —  Eighteenth  Century  Vig- 
nettes. Third  Series.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi-362, 
$2.00 Dodd,  M. 

Drage,  Geoffrey. — The  Labour  Problem.  8vo, 
pp.  424,  $5.60 Scribner 

Button's  Holiday  Annual  for  1897.  Pictures 
and  Stories  for  Little  Folks.  Edited  by 
Robert  Ellis  Mack  and  Alfred  J.  Fuller. 
4to,  boards  $1.25 Dutton 

Fields,  Annie. — Authors  and  Friends.  i2mo; 
pp.  viii-355.  $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

Harland,  Marion,  and  Herrick,  Christine 
Terhune.— The  National  Cook  Book.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-550,  $1.50 Scribner 

Haweis,  Rev.  H  R.  —  Music  and  Morals. 
Thick  i2mo,  pp  xiv-556,  $2.50. 

Longmans,  G. 

Hill,  G.  B. — Talks  About  Autographs.  8vo. 
pp.  vi-191,  $3.50 Houghton,  M. 

Holden.  Florence  P. — Audiences  :  a  Few  Sug- 
gestions to  Those  who  Look  and  Listen. 
i6mo,  pp.  221,  $1.25 McClurg 

Howells.  W  D.  —  Impressions  and  Experi- 
ences.    i2mo.  pp.  iv-281 .  $1  50 Harper 

Hugo.  Victor. — The  Letters  of,  to  His  Family, 
to  Saint-Beuve  and  Others.  Edited  by  Paul 
Meurice.    8vo,  pp.  vi-277.  $3  00 

Houghton,  M. 

Ingersoll,  Justine. —  My  Salad  Days.  8vo. 
pp.  40,  paper  50  cents Judd 

King,  Pauline. — Paper  Doll  Poems.  Oblong 
8vo.  pp.  66.  75  cents Century  Co. 

Lemcke,  Gesine— Chafing-Dish  Recipes.  8vo, 
pp.  viii-82.  75  cents Appleton 

Lewis.  W.  H  —A  Primer  of  College  Football^ 
i6mo,  pp.  x-205   paper  75  cents       ..Harper 

Livingston,  L.  S.— American  Book  Prices  Cur- 
rent for  1896.     8vo.  pp    xiv-518.  $6.00  net, 

Dodd,  M. 

Matthews,  B. — Aspects  of  Fiction  and  Other 
Ventures  in  Criticism.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-234, 
$1.50 Harper 

More  Nonsense  for  the  Same  Bodies  as  Before. 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  A.  Nobody. 
8vo,  $1  00 Young 

Newell,  P.  S.— A  Shadow  Show.  Oblong 
8vo,  pp.  xvi-72,  $1 .00 Century  Co. 

NicoLL,  W.  Robertson. — When  Worst  Comes 
to  the  Worst.     i6mo,  pp.  64,  50  cents. 

Dodd.  M. 

Parry,  C.  H.  H.— The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of 
Music.     i2mo,  pp.  x-342,  $1.75..  .Appleton 

Shaler,  N.  S. — American  Highways:  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  their  Conditions  and  of  the 
Means  by  which  they  are  Bettered.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-293,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Smith,  Thos.,  Esq.  —  The  Life  of  a  Fox, 
Written  by  Himself,  and  Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Huntsman.  A  New  Edition. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi-304,  I4.00 Arnold 

Streatfield.  R.  a. — The  Opera :  a  Sketch  of 
the  Development  of  Opera.  With  full  De- 
scriptions of  every  Work  in  the  Modern  Re- 
pertory.    8vo,  pp.  xx-336,  $2.00.. Lippincott 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnerv,  and  Paine,  Albert 
BiGELOW. — Gobolinks;  or,  Shadow  Pictures 
for  Young  and  Old.  Oblong  8vo,  pp.  xvi- 
73,  li.oo Century  Co. 
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Upton,  Bertha.  —  GoUiwogg's  Bicycle  Club, 
The.  Pictures  by  Florence  K.  Upton.  Ob- 
long 8vo,  pp.  63,  $2.00 Longmans,  G. 

Watson,  E.  H.  Lacon. — Unconscious  Humor- 
ist, and  Other  Essays.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-244, 
$1.50 • .. ,  • Richmond 


Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.   T. — Friendly  Letters  to 
Girl  Friends.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-243,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

Wii-SON,  WooDROW. — Mere  Literature  and  Other 
Essays.     X2mo,  pp.  vi-247,  $1.50. 

Houghton,  M. 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold.  T.  W. — The  Preaching  of  Islam.    12/-. 

Constable 

Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Extracts  from  Herrick, 
Herbert,  and  Ken.     5/6 Hardy 

Howatt,  Rev.  J  R.— The  Children's  Preacher. 
6/.  Nisbet 

Howatt.  Rev.  J.  R. — Jesus,  the  Poet.  Brief 
Readings  on  His  Metaphors  and  Similes. 
6/- Stock 

Hunt.  Rev  J. — Religious  Thoughtin  England  in 
the  igth  Century      10/6 Gibbings 

Lay  Preacher's  Guide.  With  Preface  by  Sir 
G   Williams.     3/6 Passmore 

Mackay,  Rev.  J.  —  Jonathan,  the  Friend  of 
David.     3/6    Bliss 

Method  of  St.  Sulpice  for  thfc  Oranizing  of  Cate- 
chisms     5/- Griffiths 

Pistio  Sophia      7/6  nfi, .  .Theosophical  Pub.  Co. 

Reichel,  O.  J. — Church  Discipline.     12/.. 

Hodges 

RiviNGTON,  Rev.  L.— Rome  and  England.    3/6. 

Burns  &  O. 

Robertson,  G.  C. — Elements  of  Psychology. 
3/6 Murray 

Robertson,  G.  C. — Elements  of  General  Phil- 
osophy.    3/6 Murray 

Sinclair,  W.  M. — Simplicity  in  Christ's  Ser- 
mons.    3/6 Constable 

SuRR,  E. — The  King  of  Love.     3/ Houlston 

Whyte,  a.— Bible  Characters  :  Adam  to  Achan. 
3/6 Oliphant 

FICTION. 

Allen,  G. — A  Splendid  Sin.    6/- Ward  &  D- 

Armstrong,  F. — A  Girl's  Loyalty.     5/-..Blackie 
Balfour,  M.  C. — Mans  Stella.     3/6  n^/. ..  Lane 

Bealby,  J.  T. — A  Daughter  of  the  Fen.    6/  . 

Chatto 

Blissett  N.  K. — The  Wisdom  of  the  Simple. 
6/- Innes 

Braddon,  Miss. — London  Pride.     6/-..Simpkin 

Buller.  H.  F.— Where  Two  Tides  Meet.  2 
vols.,  12/- Hurst 

Chalmers,  C. — The  Inseparables.     2/6..Digby 

Charrington,  C. — A  Sturdy  Beggar.     3/6. 

Constable 

Clavering,  V. — Sin  for  a  Season  :    6/-.  ..Hurst 

Crompton,  F.  E.— The  Green  Garland.    2/6  neL 

Unwin 

Daudet,  M.  E. — Rafael.     6/- Low 

Dickens,  M.   A. — Some  Women's  Ways.     3/6. 

Jarrold 

Evkrett-Green,  E.  — The  Sign  of  the  Red 
Cross.     3/6 Nelson 


Fifty-two  Stories  of  Pluck  and  Peril  for  Boys,  by 
Henty  and  Others.     5/- Hutchinson 

Fitzgerald,  S.  J    A. — The  Zankiwank  and  the 
Bletherwitch.     3/6  net.    Dent 

Gerrare.  W.— The  Men  of  Harlech.     6/-. 

Ward  &  D. 

Gray,  E. — Belfield  .  a  Novel.     3/6.  .Skeffington 
Graves,  C  — A  Well-Meaning  Woman.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Greev,    Mrs.    C.    E  .—  The    Mother's    Three 
Friends.     3/6  Philip 

Grier.  S.  C. — An  Uncrowned  King.     6/-. 

Blackwood 
Hutchinson.  J.  R. — Way  down  East.     3/6, 

Ward  &  Co. 

Jenkinson,  a. — God's  Winepress.     3/6.  .Warne 

King,    Capt.   C.  —  Trooper    Ross    and   Signal 
Butte.     6/- Lippincott 

Langley,  H.— The  Tides  Ebb  out  to  the  Night. 
6/- Henry 

Legh,  M.    H.    C. — How   Dick  and  Molly    saw 
England.     5/- Arnold 

Lynton,  E.   L. — Dulcie  Everton.     2  vols..   10/- 
net Chatto 

MACLEOD.  F. — Green  Fire.     6/- Constable 

Macdonald,    Rev.   J.    M.— The  Baba  Log  •    a 
Tale  of  Child  Life  of  India.     3/6 Null 

Macdonald,  N.  A.-— For  Stark  Love  and  Kind- 
ness.    6/- Oliphant 

Marrryat,  F. — The  Dream  that  Stayed.    6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Meade,  L.  T..  and  Halifax,  C. — Dr.  Rumsey's 
Patient.     3/6 Chatto 

Metcalfe,  W.  C. — On   the  Face  of  the   Deep. 
3/6 Jarrold 

MoNGAN,  R. — True  Stories  of  Adventure.     3/6. 

Dean 

Muddock,    J.    E. — Young   Lochinvar.    a  Tale. 

3/6 Chatto 

Nicholson,  C— Ugly  Idol.     3/6 Lane 

Omond,  G.  W.  T. — The  Story  of  Maurice  Lc- 
strange.     6/- Black 

.Parker,    Mrs.    K.    L.— Australian    Legendary 
Tales.     Introduction  by  A   Lang.    3/6. Null 

Parry,  E.  A. — Butterscotia  ;    or.  a  Cheap  Trip 
to  Fairyland.     6/- Null 

Pease,   H.— The  White-Faced  Priest,  and  Other 
Northumbrian  Episodes.     6/- Gay  &  B. 

Pickering,  E. — King  for  a  Summer      5  - 

Hutchinson 
Raimoni),  C.  E  — Below  the  Salt.     6/-. 

Heinemann 

Reynolds,    Mrs.    F.  —  A  Tangled  Garden :    a 

NoveL    6/- Hutchinson 

Roe,  Mrs.  H.-^The  Romance  of  Mrs     Wode- 
house.    6/- Hutchinson 
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RoKEBY,  C. — Dorcas  Hobday.    6/- .  .Longmans 

Ross.  R.— The  Spirit  of  Storm.     6/-. .  .Methuen 

Russell,  F.— The   First  Cruise  of  Three -Mid- 
dies.    3/6 Gardner 

Russell.  W.  C— What  Cheer  ?    6/- .    . .  Casscll 

Scott.  M   C— Benjamin's  Sack.   2/6  Ward  &  I 


Stablks.  G. — The  Pearl   Divers  and  Crusoes  i 


f 


the  Sargasso.     5.'- Nisbe^ 

Stredder,  E  —The  (lennit  Princes.    2/6.  Nelson 

Swan,    M.    S.  —  A    Neglected    Privilege  .    the 
Story  of  a  Modern  Woman.    3/6..Waid  &  L. 

White,    R.— The   Changeling  of   Brandlesone. 
6/- Innes 

Whishaw,    F.  —  The     Emperor's   Englishman. 
5/- Hutchinson 

Whiting,  L.— The  World  Beautiful     3,6. 

Gay  &  B. 
WiCKHAM.  A.   E  —Fortune's  Fingers.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 

WiDDiNGTON.  G.— Lady  Levallion.     5/-..  Henry 

POBTi^Y,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Cask,  R.  H. — English  Epithalamies.     5/-.. Lane 

CouTTS,  F.  B.  M. — Poems.     3/6  tut Lane 

Greek  Lyric  Poets.     Selected  and  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks.    3/6 Nuti 

Lays  of  the  Bards  :  (1)  The  Holy  Isle.     2/6. 

Leadenhall  Press 
Lucas,  W.— Units      3/6 Lane 

Owen,  J.  L.— Piccadily  Poems.     3/6. 

Roxburghe  Press 
PicoTT,  M.  T. — Songs  of  a  Session.     2/6  fut. 

Innes 

Ramakkishna,  T.— Tales  of  the  Ind,  and  Other 
h'oems.     '^/t  net Unwin 

Solly,  H.  —  Herod  the  Great :  an  Historic 
Drama.    6/-  net Paul 

WiNSRR,  L.— Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent.    5/- Mathews 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Abrahams.  I. — Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
7/6  nrt Macmillan 

Allcroft,  a.  H. — The  Making  of  Athens :  a 
History  of  Greece.    405-431  B.C.    4/6.Clivc 

Allcroft,  A.  H.,  and  Masom,  W.  F. — Early 
Grecian  History.    6/6 Clive 

Armenia  and  the  Armenians.    By  an  Old  Indian. 

5/- Stock 

Bliss,  Rev.  E.  M. — Turkey  and  the  Armenian 

Atrocities.     10/6 Unwin 

Butler,  J.  E. — Personal  Reminiscences  of  a 
Great  Crusade.     7/6 Marshall 

Butler,  D.  S.— Life  and  Letters,  2  vols.,  24/-. 

Murray 
Digby,  Sir.  K.,  Life  of.     By  One  of  his  Descen- 
dants.    16/- Longmans 

Gordon,  A.  J. — A  Biography,  by  E.  B.  Gordon, 

6/- Hodder 

Harris,  W.  B.— From  Batum  to  Baghdad.   12/.. 

Blackwood 

Harper,  M.  M. — Rambles  in  Galloway.  6/-. 
fut Unwin 

Herbert,  W.  V. — Chronicles  of  a  Virgin  Fort- 
ress :  some  Unrecorded  Chapters  of  Turk- 
ish and  Bulgarian  History.     16/.... Osgood 


Kennedy,  W.  S.— Reminiscences  of  Walt  Whit- 
man.   46 Gardner 

Macdonneli.,  J.  C— The  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Archbishop  Magee,  2  vols..Isbister 

Moi.tkk.  Count. — Letters  to  his  Wife  and  Other 
Relatives.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Mcllraith. 
2  Portraits.  2  vols  ,  30/- Paul 

Pawi.k.  F.  D. — A  Flying  Visit  to  the  American 
Continent.      2/6 Cox 

Skki.to.n.  J.  —  Second  Series  of  Table  Talk. 
2  vols. ,  10/.  mi Blackwood 

Tavi/)R,  T.  E.  —  Running  the  Blockade  :  Ad- 
ventures during  the  American  Civil  War. 
7/6 Murray 

Weils,  J  A. — A  Short  History  of  Rome  to  the 
Death  of  Augustus.     3/6 Methuen 

Whiblev,  C. — A  Book  of  Scoundrels.     7/6. 

Heinemann 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 
Aflalo,  F    G. — A  Sketch  of  the   Natural  His- 
tory of  Australia.     6/- Macmillan 

BuiH'.K,  E.  A.  W. — An  Egyptian  Reading-Book 
for  Beginners.     15/.  /i// Paul 

Butlkr,  a.  G. — Foreign  Finches  in  Captivity. 
126/-  net Reeve 

Cochrane,  C.  H. — The  Wonders  of  Modern 
Mechanism.     7/6 Lippincott 

CuMMiNG,  L. —  Mechanics  for  Beginners.  3/- 
net Rivington 

EwART,  W.  —  Gout  and  Goutiness  and  their 
Treatment.     12/6 Bailliere 

Garner,  R.  L.  —  Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees. 
12/6 Osgood 

Greene,  Dr.  W  T.— Feathered  Friends,  Olrf 
and  New.     5/- Gill 

Hartlani),  E.  S.  —  The  Legend  of  Perseus. 
Vol.  III.,  7/6 /W. Null 

HiRSCH,  Dr.  W. —  Genius  and  Regeneration. 
it/' net Heinemana 

Joyce,  S. — Examples  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
S/- Longmans 

Le  Blanc,  M. — The  Elements  of  Electro-Chem- 
istry.    6/- Macmillan 

North,  W. — Roman  Fever.     25/- Low 

Pearmain,  T.  H.,  and  Moor,  C.  G. — Applied 
Bacteriology.     12/6  net Bailliere 

Russell,  M. — Mount  Lyell  Mines,  Tasmania. 
With  Views  and  Maps.    21/- Wilson 

Smith,  A. — Lectures  on  Justice,  Police,  Revenue*, 
and  Arms.  Delivered  in  1763.  Edited  by 
Cannan.     10/6  net . .  Frowde 

Webster,  J.  C. — Practical  and  Operative  Gynae- 
cology.    7/6 Pentland 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bertram,  C. — Isn't  it  Wonderful?:  a  History 
of  Magic  and  Mystery.     7/6 Nutt 

Buss,  F.  M. — Leaves  from  the  Note-Books  of. 
Edited  by  G.  Toplis.     2/6  net, . . .  Macmillan 

Civilization  of  our  Day.  Essays  by  Expert 
Writers.    Edited  by  J.  Samuelson.    i5/-.Low 

Crackanthorpe,  H. — Vignettes.     2/6  ^^/..Lane 

Dawson,  J. — The  Light  that  Came,  and  Other 
Dreamings.     2/6  net Unicorn  Press 

Fawcrtt,  a. — A  Practical  Manual  of  Building 
Societies.     15/- Whittingham 
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FoRMBV,  Rev.    C.  W. — Education  and  Modern 
Secularism.     3/- Longmans 

Keene,  J.  H. — Tlie   Mystery  of   Handwriting. 
10/- Gay  &  B. 

Miller,  J.  R. — Things  to  Live  For.    3/6.Hodder 

Riley,  J.  W.— A  Cliild-Worker.     5/-. Longmans 


Parker,    Rev.    Joseph.  —  Might  Have    Been. 
6/- Chatto 

Toynbee,  E. — True  Stories  from  Scottish  His- 
tory.    2/6 Griffith 

Veitch,  J. — Border  Essays.   4/6  nr/.. Blackwood 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Baumgartnkr,  M. — Die  Philosophie  des  Alanus 
de  Insulis.     s  M. 

Beyschlag,  W.— Aus  meinim  Leben  7  M.  50  Pf. 

Desdouits,  T. — La  Responsabilit6  Morale.   4  fr. 

Goetz,    K.    G.  —  Das    Christentum   Cyprians. 
3  M.  60  Pf. 

LiBowiTZ.    N.    S.— Rabbi   Jehudah   Arieh    Mo- 
dena  (1571-1648).     4  M. 

PoGGEL,  H. — Der  zweite   und   dritte  Brief  des 
Apostels  Johannes.     4  M.  50  Pf. 

ScHWARTZKOPFF,  P. —Die  Gottesoffenbarung  in 
Jesu  Christo.    4  M.  50  Pf. 

Triac,  J.  DE. — Guerre   et  Christianisme.     3  fr. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Beauchet.  L.— Histoire  du   Droit  Privfe  de  la 
R6publique  Ath6nienne.     4  vols..  36  fr. 

Cahu,  T. — Le  Soldat  Francais  k  travers  1' His- 
toire.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Combes,  P. — L'Abyssinie  en  1896.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Daudet,  E. — Histoire  Diplomatique  de  1' Alliance 
Franco-Russe.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Hugo,   V. —  Correspondance,    1815-1835.     7   fr. 
.      50  c. 

Kobeko.     La  Jeunesse  d'un  Tsar.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Tsar  Le,  et  la  Tsarine  en  France.     10  fr. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Block,  M. — Annuaire  de  rf^conomie  Politique 
(1896).     9  fr. 

BlocR,    M.  —  Petit    Dictionnaire    Politique    et 
Social.     16  fr. 

•Camena,    d*Almeida   p..  et    De  Jongh,    F.— 
L'Arra6e  Russe.     40  fr. 

FurtwAngler,  a. — Intermezzi,  kunstgeschicht- 
liche  Studien,     12  M. 

M&LIOT,  M.  A. — Dictionnaire  Explicatif  de  Fi- 
nance, de  Bourse.     6  fr. 

Nelhac,  p.  de,  et  PKRATfe,  A. — Le  Mus6e  Na- 
tional de  Versailles.     6  fr. 

Schmidt,  R. — Der   Textus  Ornatior  der  Cuka- 
saptati.     4  M. 

Schwartz.    E.— FUnf  VortrUge  tiber  den  Grei- 
chischen  Roman.     3  M. 

Sebastian,  V. — Les  Vins  de  Luxe.     5  fr.  50  c. 

WOlker,    R. — Geschichte    der  englischen    Lil- 
teratur.     16  M. 

POETRY. 

Alberge,  E. — Comedies  Po6sies.     5  fr. 

DouMic,  R. — Essais  sur  la  Th6fttre  Contempo- 
rain.     3  fr.  50  c. 

LemaItre,    J. — Impressions  de  Th6&trc.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
Maeterlinck,    M.  —  Aglavaine    et  Selysette, 

Drame  en  cinq  Actes.     3  fr.  50  c. 


Ollivier,  p.— Cent  Pontes.     3  fr    50  c. 
Verhaeren,  £. — Po^mes.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Villon,  F  — Les  Ballades.     76  fr. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AuziAS-TuRENNE.— Cow-boy.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Barg^ne,  J. — Pour  un  Baiser.     3  fr.  50  c. 

BEAU.MK,  G.  — Rosi^re  et  Moi.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Bentzon,  Th. — Un  Divorce.     3  fr  50  c, 

Bruno,  C. — Madame  Florent.     2  fr.  50  c. 

BuRGGRAF,  J. — Schiller's  Frauengestalten.     5  M. 

Carraguel,  J . — La  Raison  Passionn6e.  3  fr.  50c. 

CoppfeE,  F. — Le  Coupable.     3  fr.  50  c 

Decourcelle,  p. — La  Buveuse  de  Larmes,    3  fr. 
50  c. 

Delthil.  C. — Lucile  Chabanau.     3  fr.  50  c 

Du  Campfranc,  M.— L'Idole  du  Baron  Thausas. 
3fr. 

DuMUR,  L. — Pauline.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Floran,  M. — De  Manage  de  Clement.   3  fr.  50  c. 

Gavillot,    a. — L'Angleterre  6puise  TEgypte. 
4  fr. 

HopPiN,  J.  C. — Euthymides.     5  M. 

LouYS,  P. — Aphrodite.     3  fr.  50  c. 

MacRamey. — Amours  de  Sable.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Ma£l,  p. — Le  Drame  de  Rosmeur.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Maisonnoeuve,  H. — Les  Petites  Vattier.  3fr.  50c. 

Malot,  H. — Le  Roman  de  mes  Romans.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Mars.     La  Vie  d'Ostende.     10  fr. 

Martrin-Donas,  Ch.  de. — L6gendes  et  Contes 
de  Provence.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Meunier,  Madam  S.     Pour  le    Bonheur.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

MoTfepiN,  X.  DE. — La  Joueuse  d'Orgue.  2  vols. 
6  fr. 

MoRCEAU.  H. — Petits  Contes  k  ma  Soeur.   60  fr. 

MouTON,  M. — Chair  de  Dieu.     3  fr.  50  c. 

NoDiER,    C. — La   Neuvaine   de  la  Chandoleur. 

2  fr.  50  c. 
Pardiellan,  p.  DE. — La  Vie  Militaire  en  Rus- 

sie.     Illustrated.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Pert,  C. — Le  Fr6re.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Rabusson,  H. — Vaine  Rencontre.     3  fr.  50  c. 

REE.VIAKER,  M. — N'Importe.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RoBiDA,  A. — Le  Cceur  de  Paris.     25  fr. 

RocHEL,  C. — Rasta.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Ro£,  A.— Papa  Ffelix.     3  fr. 

Sales,  P. — Fille  de  Prince.     3  fr.  50  c. 

ScHWOB,  M. — Spicilfege.     3  fr.  50  c. 

SrouRM,  R.—Le  Budget.     10  fr. 

Uzanne,    O. — Voyage  autour  de  sa  Chambre. 
125  fr. 

ViRRNQUF.  G.—L' Album  d'un  Saint-Cyrien.  6fr. 
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BIBLE  B0V5  AND  QIRLS.  A  delighiful  picture 
of  the  Bible  young  lolks  for  (he  boys  and  giils  of 
to-day.  By  C*lvik  Dill  Wflsom  and  J*iME5  KKAri' 
Reeve,  lllustraled.  6vo,  cloth,  po[>ular  price,  $1.00. 

THB  BOVS  OP  CLOVERNOOK.  A  charming 
story  of  tive  boys  on  n  farm.  By  Mary  B.  Beal. 
Illustiated.     4to,  cloth.  Si. 50. 

nOPSV.  The  story  of  a  btave-hcarted  little  girl 
of  the  city  streets.  By  Kati  Tahsatt  Woods. 
Illustrated,     i^mo,  cloth,  $1.:^. 

THE  aiNQHAM  BAQ.  A  character islio  N^w 
England  story.  By  Marcaret  Sidney.  Illustrated, 
lamo,  cloth,  ti.35. 

HAKINO  FATE. 
(Mrs,  G.  R.  Alden).     Earnest,  direct 
illustrated.    8vo,  cloth,  $1,50. 

THB  CHILDREN'S  HISTORY  BOOK.  A 
book  of  American  history  stories  by  famous  Ameri- 
can story-tellers.     Illuslraled.     4to,  cloth,  $1.^0. 


THE  PONKATY  BRANCH  ROAD.  Threr 
delightful  New  England  stories.  By  Sophie  Swett. 
Illuslraled.     i2mo,  cloth,  fl-OO. 

RHYMES  AND  SONGS  FOR  MY  LITTLE 

ONES.  A  book  of  verses  and  pictures  for  nursery 
and  kindergarten.  By  Adolphine  Hinost  and 
EsTHcR  RusKAY.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Picknell, 
4to.  i-loth,  $1.50. 
THROUOHTHE  FARMYARD  QATE.  Anew 
nursery  and  kindergarten  book.  By  Emilje  Pouls- 
iulhor  of  "  Nursery  Fioger  Plays."  Illustrated 


by  Bridgman.    4to,  cloth,  $1,3^. 


WHAT  THE  DRAOON-FLY  TOLD  THE 
CHILDREN.  A  unique  way  of  interesting  small 
children  in  the  great  poets.  By  Francis  B.  Couksen. 
Illustrated  by  many  portraits,  etc.  410,  cloth,  t'.^o. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN. 
COLN,  THE  AHERICAN.  A  new  volume  in 
the  "  Children's  Lives  of  Great  Men."  By  Elbridoh 
S.  Brooks.     Illustrated.     4to,  cloth,  $i.;o. 


New  EdilioHi  of  Old  Favorites  n 


eady.     fiolidiiy  Board  JuvtaiUs  for  children  of  all  ages,  n 


For  sail  by  all  bookstllirs.     Send  for 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

«  PEARL  STREET.  CORNER  HIGH  STREET,    -    -    . 


THE  COPLEY  PRINTS 


MESSRS.  CURTIS  &  CAMERON  (formerly  Curtis  and  Company)  beg 
important  additions  to  their  COPLEY  PRINTS,  continuing  the  series 
publication  of  r 

Elifiu  Vcdila 


Ptfvit  it  Quvumcf 

Tht  cighl  newpinclt  Ju 
<ainplclcd  fur  Ih>  B»[i.  . 
Pubuc  Ubruy,  nontKra- 
1n»  HIjlory.p— ------ 


Jofin  S.  Sugent 

A  tptciil  tdjiion  of  hi* 
■' Frw*  oflhe  Proplwti," 

brary,  6  »  jj  Inchta,  %iAio. 


fl 

1 

LAZ-lRUS,   By  ELIHU 

VEUDER. 

JP    Edwin  A.  Abbey 

'■  Tht  Q»MI  of  lh»  Holy 
llM  BoHon  PuWk  Library. 

Tohn  La  Farge 

ligiOu.p.inlinM  Intluding 
hu- Mary  ina  Si.  John  M 
lh<  FchH  d[  iIk  Crou." 
"  Chriil  (nd  Nkodtmui. " 
"lwiih.""KuwinnMi:" 
ilH  hh -' Wolf  Clunntr." 

Frederick  Micniofmics 


dwinrmkm  ingf™rt™U^^m' cTuM4"w  Votk,  ihiViuCgh  Hotel,  N.w  Vo>k;   ■■»: 

lUuBnling  <ht  Bible,  Pir-  Bink  Buiklinc  ;  ilio  hit   '  Tcrjalchon  "  and  •  new  levenl  ilngleriguTeuinl 

Drttrifl^  ttUlogur,  tpirA  lifii  MMd pricfi,  tent  upon  rtqutil.     And  tbe priili  iL-iil  be  anti  "  m<  apprc^NU." 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON,  Publishers.  Sj^^^^TuSS?;  Boston 

NEVyORK  AGENTi  WHXIAM  SCHAUS,  204  Fifth  Avenue 
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Choice   Christmas   Gifts 


SWEETHEART    TRAVELERS 

*'  A  child's  book  for  children,  for  women,  ami  for  men." 

By  S.  R.  CKocKKTr.  anihomf  "The  Sti.kir  Mini^ler." 
**  Tne  Raiders,"  **  The  Lilac  Sunbonnct,  "etc. 

This  book  should  be  the  most  popular  book  for  young  people 
of  the  coming  season. 

Its  s.ile  in  Great  Britain  during  the  holidays  was  second 
only  to  that  of  **  Trilby  "  With  numerous  and  beautiful 
illustrations  by  G  rdon  Browne  and  W.  H.  C  Groome. 

"*//  Mr.  i'rock'itt  had  nrT'irr  ^vritten  amotker  line  this  hook 
aloHf  ti'oulH  th'Sftfficient  to  stamp  him  as  a  man  o/ supremt 
taUnt.'"— Weekly  Snn^  London^  ^^^: 

'"  Had  anyone  et'er  been  disinclined  to  believe  in  Mr. 
Crockett* s  Junius  he  ntust  have  recanted  and  relented  in 
sackcloth  after  eti joying '  Sweetheart  Travelers.  * '  — London 
Times. 

4to,  cloth,  $1.50. 

WORKS    BY    MRS.    BRUNDAOE 

Three  delightful  books  for  children. 

Children  of  To-day.  With  twelve  fac-similes  of  water- 
color  sketches  by  Frances  M.  Brundage.  The  subjects  she  has 
chosen  are  the  heads  of  children,  a  fi.ld  in  which  she  is  un- 
surp  iss«:d.  Charming  studies  of  child  life.  With  appro- 
priate stories  or  sketches  by  Miss  Klizabeth  S.  Tucker, 
printed  in  inks  of  different  colors  and  inclosed  in  beautiful 
decorative  borders  designed  by  Miss  Tucker. 

Large  4to  boards,  with  cover  in  colors,  $a.oo. 

Little  Belles  and  Beaux.  Little  Men  and  Maida. 
These  books  -%re  made  up  of  selections  from  **  Children  of  To> 
day,"  each  con\aii)ing  just  half  the  illustrations  and  text  in 
the  larger  volume. 

Large  4to,  boards,  with  covers  in  colors,  $1.25. 


THE  VILLAGE  OP  YOUTH  AND  OTHER 

FAIRY  TALES 

BY   BBSSIB   HATTON 

Interesting  Stories  written  in  a  beautiful  style,  which  appeal 
especially  to  young  people.  With  numerous  illustrations  by 
W.  H.  Margetson. 

4to.  HoUiston  cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.50. 

FAIRY    TALES    FAR    AND    NEAR 

RBTOLD   BY  Q  (ARTHUR  T.   QUILLKR^OUCH) 

Ten  well-known  fairy  tales,  including  **  Blue  Beard,**  etc. 
have  been  rewritten  by  the  dintineuished  author.  With  many 
excellent  illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

lamo,  blue  cloth,  $1.50. 

CHILDREN'S    SINGING    GAMES 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  ARRANGED   BY  ELEANOR   WtTHBY  WILLARD 

A  most  unique  and  valuable  little  work,  containing  many 
pretty  songs  and  games.  Games  little  known  in  this  country 
are  given,  as  well  as  those  familiar  to  all.  The  tunes  are  aU 
simple,  and  to  all  the  old  well-known  songs  are  given  the  old 
welUknown  tunes. 

4to,  buckram,  $1.25. 

THE   QUILTING  BEE 

BY  JOHN   LANGDON  HKATON 

The  first  part  oc  this  volume  is  devoted  to  dialect  poenis, 
some  of  which  have  been  compared  with  thoseof  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.  Another  section  is  headed  '*  The  Patter  of  Park 
Row,**  and  consists  mostly  of  verses  dealing  with  the  phases 
of  life  in  the  vicinity  of  '*  Newspaper  Row.*' 

*'  There  is  a  spontaneity  and/reshness  about  these  Jingling 
verses  that  set  your  feet  to  dancing  in  spite  0/ yoursel/l and 
snake  you  young  again.*^ — Ogdensburg  Journal. 

x6mo,  cloth  or  orchid,  $1.00. 

This  also  comes  in  a  very  attractive  patchwork  binding, 
with  the  front  side  in  colors  in  imitation  of  an  old-fashioned 
4iuilt,  $1.35. 


CLASSICAL    AUTHORS 

EDITED   BY  ROSA   BELLE   HOI.T 

This  contains  selections  from  the  writings  of  52  ancient 
philosophers,  poets,  etc.,  all  extant  before  Christ.  Among 
the  authors  represented  arc  Solomon,  Homkk.  Hhsiiiu, 
Solon,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Euripides,  Thucydiues, 
and  Socrates. 

Many  of  these  selections  are  especially  interesting  as  indi- 
cating the  origin  of  familiar  sayings  of  the  present  day. 

The  translations  have  been  passed  upon  by  professors  of 
various  colleges  and  have  received  the  greatest  praise  from 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  others. 

A  brief  biography  of  each  writer  is  given  with  dates.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  collection 
of  fifty-two  illustrations,  which  are  portraits  of  the  different 
authors.  These  are  half-tone  cuts,  from  entirely  new  draw- 
ings of  great  merit,  made  by  Izora  C.  Chandler,  from  paint* 
ings,  sciilptures,  etc.,  collected  at  a  very  heavy  expense. 

izmo,  buckram  or  orchard  binding,  f  1.50. 

CRYSANTHEMUMS 

BY   PAUL   DE    LO.NGPKi 

A  collection  of  six  reproductions  of  water-color  drawings  of 
chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  de  Longpri  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of 
flowers  in  this  country,  and  his  pictures  are  all  of  great  value 
as  studies  of  this  beautiful  flower.^    Size  of  plate.  11  x  \2%  in. 

I  vol.,  4to,  gilt  top,  buckram,  with  the  outer  half  sides  in  an 
illuminated  design,  f  2.0a 

VIOLETS 

BY  HENRIETTA  D.    LA   PRAIK 

A  collection  of  six  reproductions  of  water-color  drawings  of 
violets.  Very  pretty  studies  of  this  popular  flower  by  a  com- 
petent artist.    Size  of  plates,  11  x  laH  inches. 

I  vol.,  4to,  gilt  top,  buckram,  witn  outer  half  sides  in  an 
illuminated  design,  $a.oo. 

THE    EGYPTIAN    STRUWWELPETER 

A  clever  parody  of  the  famous  story  of  '*  Slovenly  Peter.*' 
It  purports^  to  be  the  Struwwelpeter  Papyrus,  with  full  text 
and^  100  original  vignettes  from  the  Vienna  Papyri,  and  is 
dedicated  to  children  of  all  ages.  Both  the  text  and  pictures 
are  very  humorous  and  original.  The  illustrations  are  all 
printed  in  many  colors  by  E.  Nister  &  Co.,  of  Nuremburg. 

4to,  boards,  with  cover  in  colors,  f  z.50. 


THE   WORLD    AWHEEL 

A  collection  of  verse  atid  prose  stories  with  bicycles  and 
bicyclists  as  their  topic,  edited  by  Volnev  Streamer.  Illus- 
trated by  la  fac-similes  of  water-color  designs  by  Eugene 
Grivax.  Each  picture  represents  a  different  place,  the  scenes 
being  Russia,  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  l*he  Riviera, 
Holland,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  The  Rhine,  Newport,  The 
Champs  Elysees,  Central  Park  at  Night,  Pompeii,  and  Egypt. 

z  vol.,  4to,  gilt  top,  half  cloth,  in  a  box,  $2.50.  Full  buck- 
ram, boxed.  $j.oo.    Silk,  boxed,  $3.50. 


ARTISTIC  CALENDARS 

Over  one  hundred  varieties  of  all  styles  and  shapes,  and 
varying  in  price  from  10  cents  to  $15.00. 

Ihe  finest  line  of  calendars  ever  offered.  They  are  the 
only  important  line  of  calendars  designed  by  American  artists 
and  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  they  include  Calendars 
of  etchings — artist's  proofs  or  plain  prints-^f  photogravures^ 
and  abo  of  fac-similes  of  water-color  paintings  oy  well-known 
artists. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  fac-similes  is  that  they  are 
perfect  reproductions  of  the  original  waternrolors,  and  nave 
none  of  the  gloss  that  characterizes  foreign  lithographic  work. 
Every  picture  is  well  worth  framing. 

Also,  a  fine  line  of  French  Calendars.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 


For  saU  by  all  booksellers^  pr  sent  (at  the  publishers'  expense)  to  any  address 
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Fiction  by  tlie  Best  Aut/jors 


THE    HEART  OP  PRINCESS   OSRA 

BV    ANIMONY    HUPB 

Author  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  "  The  Dolly 
Dialogues,"    etc. 
The  scene  of  this  rem  irlcable  5tory  is  the  same  as  that 
of  **  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  — Ruriiania.     The  heroine  is 
a  charming  predecessor  of   Flavia,  who  is  depicted  as  of 
marvelous  beauty,  writ   and   spirit.     She  has  suitors  in- 
numerable, and  the  story  of  her  adventures  has  in  it  much 
of  the  dash  of  *'  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.'* 
*'  A  Hotk^r  of  the  tender  Zendn  rptftaruei.^' 

-Pkiladelpkia  Call. 
'*  //  woulti  be  hard  to  find  a  dull  paragraph  in  *  The 
Heart  0/ Prince  Osra:  ^— The  Herald. 

With    numerous    full-p.ige    illustrations     by     H.     C. 
Edwards.    One  volume,  xamo,  cloth  or  linen,  f  1.50. 


THE    HERB-MOON 

BY  JOHN   OLIVBR   HOBBS  (mRS.   CRAIGIB) 

A  new  work  by  this  popular  author,  in  a  somewhat 
different  style  from  that  ox  any  of  her  woiks  previously 
published. 

An  interetiing  love-story^  aboundiug  in  wit^  and  eon- 
iaining  one  most  amusing  character  who  is  made  the 
medimtft  0/  the  expression  0/  much  good  sense  and  ex- 
cellent philosophy  couched  in  rustic  language. 

George  W.  Smalley,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the 
Londot  Times^  says  of  Mrs.  Craigie  > '*  i1/rj.  Craigie 
has  tahen  a  place  among  the  novel'sts  0/  the  day.  Jt  is 
a  high  place  and  a  place  apart.  Her  method  is  her  own, 
ana  she  stands  not  exactly  on  the  thresh:*ld  0/  a  good 
career,  but  already  within  the  temple  o/fame 

'*  *  The  Herb-Moon '  is  a  cameo  worthy  oj" a  permanen  t 
setting  in  recent  fiction.^* — Chicago  Tribune. 

xamo,  buckram,  $1.25. 

Two  new  novels  by  Sir  Walter  Bbsant,  author  0/ 

"  Beyond  the  Dreams  0/  A  varice^^  **  A  r  more  I 

0/  LyonesseC^  etc. 

THE    CITY    OP    REPUQB 

The  plot  deals  to  some  extent  with  the  supernatural, 
the  greater  part  of  the  incidents  occurring  in  a  community 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  heroine  is  a  young  girl  of 
great  beauty,  who  has  the  power  of  second  sight,  and  the 
story  consists  of  her  adventures  with  two  young  English- 
men, one  of  whom  she  finally  marries.  The  result  is  a 
charming  love  story,  in  a  new  field  far  this  author, 

xamo,  buckram,  with  la  full-page  illustrations,  $1.50. 

THE  MASTER  CRAPTSMAN 

A  graceful  and  charming  love  story  0/  London  and 
Wappin-:. 

**  Sir  IValter  Besan.  has  ntvergiven  us  anything  more 
fascinating  than  this  story."*" — Commercial  Advertiser . 
'*  Piquant  and  attractive  throughout.'" 

—Detroit  Tribune. 
With  portrait  of  the  author,  xamo,  buckram,  gilt  top.  f  1 .50. 


REVENGE 

BY   ROBERT    BARR 

A  collection  of  short  stories  for  which  Mr.  Barr  is  so 
famous.  The  motive  of  each  story  is  revenge,  anc  the 
different  tales  are  marhed  by  wonderful  fertility  of 
ptot  and  are  all  of  absorbing  interest. 

With  xa  full-page  illustrations,     xamo,  linen,  $1.35. 


VAWDBR*S   UNDERSTUDY 

BY  JAMBS    KNAPf  ^  KBBVB 

A  very  striking  novel  of  American   life,  described  by 
the  author  as  a  study  in  platonic  affection. 

"  Mr.  Reeve  has  written  a  clrt>er  booh.    It  is  not  onlv 
clever,  it  is  original:  ntorethan  that,  it  is  interesting. 

— Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

Tall  i6mo,  colored  buckram,  stamped  with  silver,  silver 
top,  illustrated,  75  cents. 


The  Pocket 
Magazine 

No  magazine  has  excelled 
this  in  literary  quality  dur- 
ing the  past  year 

Large  Type 
Convenient  Size 
Complete  in  Each  Number 
Subscription,  $i.oo  per  year 

10  Gents  per  Nomber 

Its  contributors  include 


A.  CONAN  DOYLE 

RUD  YARD  KIPLING 
STANLEY  ;•  WEYMAN 
S*  R.  CROCKETT 
ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 
MAX  PEMBERTON 

ANTHONY  HOPE 
ANNA  KATHARINE  GREENE 


and  other  leading:  writers  of  this 
country  and   Engfland 

Every  new  subscriber  will  receive,  free  of 
charge,  the  six  new  numbers  of  the  magazine 
preceding  that  with  which  the  subscription 
begins. 

Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time,  as 
each  number  is  complete  in  itself. 


For  sale  by  all  BoohseLers  or  sent  {at  the  publishers'  expense)  on  receipt  of  price.    A  Descriptive  Catalog^ 

sent  free  on  application.     On  receipt  of  10  cents,  a  Calendar  or  a  Sample  Copy  of  the  Pocket 

Magazine  will  be  sent  to  any  address.    Mention  Thb  Bookman. 
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THE  MANTELPIECE 
MINSTRELS 

And  Oihir  Siorici  hy  John  Kcndrldi 

ume  iz^nUlning  Idi."o(  Mr.  Bjnp- 
ininltibly  humnDui  iidKr,  proluicly 
llli»tr>t<^d  wlih  unique  drawiin  by  F. 

Prkc!  7s  wiiu 


THE  DELFT  CAT 

nd  OOicr  StoiKt  by  Robert  Howard 
RbIMU.    , Three  »oiie>    (^r  chiJdrcn 

Inith'and  i^l^l^  <n^u'>iid".hi>^ 
with  -'The  Munftl-Piec*  Min.tnU.'' 


KEMBLE-S  COONS 

Drawingi  by  E.  W,  Kemble.     A  «ri 

bv    £.   W.   Kcnblc.   Ihc  weU-kno^ 
cbvactcr  artijt,  beinff  the  only  p 

410,'  g)j  1 11  ^s'':  fandKmeiy  bou' 
prioied  in  color.  Price,  f  a.wi 


PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  DANA  aiBSON 

A  new  booV  cunuinina  Sj  o(  Mi.  Cibion's  laleM  dia.inEl,  including 
ihe  iiodirt  o(  EnglGh  lociny  recinlly  cihibiieJ  ai  ilie  Fine  Am 

papcrmadectpecjally  for  Lbe  book,  and  handiomelybount.  in  while 

charming  Gt£um  Mr-  Gibun  lipi  ever  drawa.    Lance  folio,  iix  i9 


re  will  alio  be  an 


drawLg'by  M 


nd  tigncd  by  ih 
'' Price.  »iV.o 


IN  VANITY  FAIR 

Drawingt  by  A.  B.  Wcniell.  Scyeniy  blaiidFul  hal(.tone  lepro- 
ducOuiii  ol  Mr.  WcnicU'i  uell-biiown  gouache-dnwingi,  many  of 
which  were  done  cipecially  lor  Ihii  book,  ud  will  nol  i>e  repro- 
duced eliewbere.     In  poRcBTloKfuhlanabls lOdetT.  Mr.  Weniell 

lhe>Rei.uwellHhupiciDiaoErid^.JrlvlDB,iuid*out-^oorn[e, 
aredsDC  wllh  nrs  fidclitr  and  cturm,  being  itie  benl  mlsilc  ren- 
j_.^___,_.j ■_■„! ,^    Thevolumei,»  largo 

".  '   .  ''"J?^,$s.» 


OXFORD  CHARACTERS 

I  >^ne>  o{  liive  ]ithner»ph<  <I>3wr.  on  Hone.by  Wtll  RoUwiuteIn, 
wilh  If  >t  by  P.  York  PoweU,  and  Olhci*.  Containing  m  t«.lrai» 
o[  wcll-kncwn  OiFord  characlcn,  rangine  fTOm  >uidia  of  Wallei 
Paicr,  Profwor  Mai  Mullfi.  and  Mu  Betrbohm,  to  the  mo-l 


pubiitbert.      Large  folio, 


POSTER  CALENDAR  FOR  1897 

Deuced  by  Edward  Peorield.     A»  otiginal  and  unique  calendar 
tot  i»)7..dane  in  Ihe  manner  of  Mi.  PenfieM'lwiU -known  Ppslfr^, 

fnii^^Hni^^B^a^iTlli^erMr.  Pc^e\'d^i™™n'^l'<i!iperv^^^ 
price,  ncaoU.  There  will  alio  be  an  edition  of  ISO  copia 
of  the  alwe  calendar  printed  on  Impenal  Japanese  vellum  paper, 
.. :...  1.1—1 r r  — 1.„  proofa,  e— ■■ ' '  — ■■  -' ' 


POSTERS  IN  MINIATURE 

h  an  Intfoducti™  by  Edward  Pentletd.  Dvtr  jso  r=i.n>,liic. 
oni  of  the  moil  celebrated  P.alen.  French,  Ensliih  and  Atreri. 
in,  eivineftpedal  attention  to  the  ADterican  Poitcr  and  aiianiati, 
fECther  with  many  new  portniilft  of  well-known  potter  de^ignen. 
itrodaetlon  and  litle-page  by  Edward  Penfield.    Primed  on  fine 


FABLES  FOR  THE  TIMES 

Jy  H.  W.Phllllpa.    Iliuitralcd  by  T.  5.  SatUvUIt.    AcoUcclin 

done  in*Mr,  SultTiinl"  U.1  vein.''°L4rBo''^sJ*  1 11.  altraclivefy 
hound  in  illumiDated  cover. Price,  >i.is 


Tha  above  pabllcaUonm  art  tor  uile 

R.  H.  RUSSELL  & 


by  mil  beokaellert,  or  will  ba  teal  pott-paU  to  may  aMrett 
xlpt  of  prica  by  Iha  pabllaben 

SON,  33  Rose  Street,  New  York 
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John  Lane's  Books  in  Belles  Lettres 


The  Quest  of  the  Golden  GirL 

A  Romance.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne  With 
cover  design  by  Will  H.  Bradley  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

New  Ballads. 

By  John  Davidson.     Fcap  8vo,  $1.50. 

Ballads  and  Songs* 

By  John  Davidson.  Fourth  edition,  Fcap  8vo, 
I1.50. 

The  Child  World. 

Poems.  By  Gabriel  Setoun.  With  over  100 
illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

Make  Believe* 

By  H  D.  LowRY.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Robinson.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Wise  and  the  Wayward* 

A  Novel.  By  G.  S.  Street,  author  of  **  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Boy."   Crown  8vo.  $1  50. 

Wymps. 

Fairy  Tales.  By  Evelyn  Sharp.  With  8  coloured 
illustrations  and  decorated  cover  by  Mabel 
Dearmer.     Small  4to,  $1.75. 

Some  Whims  of  Fate* 

By  M£nie  Muriel  Dowie.     Fcap  8vo,  $1.00. 

Vispoettes: 

A  Miniature  Journal  of  Whim  and  Sentiment. 
By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  Fcap  8vo, 
$1.00. 

Weisfhed  in  the  Balance* 

A  Novel.   By  Harry  Lander.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Poems* 

By  Edward  Cracropt  Lefroy.  With  a  Memoir 
by  W.  A.  Gill,  and  a  reprint  of  J.  A. 
Symond's  Critical  Essay  on  Echoes  from 
Theocritus.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  History  of  the  Administration  of  the 

Royal  Navy, 

and  of  Merchant  Shipping  in  relation  to  the 
Navy  from  MDIX  to  MDCLX.  with  an  in- 
troduction treating  of  the  earlier  period.  By 
Michael  Oppenheim.  With  illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  $6.00. 


A  G>mplete  Bibliogr^pl^y  of  Fencing:  and 

Duelling:, 

As  practised  by  all  European  Nations  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  With  a 
classified  index.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
portraits  of  ancient  and  modern  masters  of 
the  art  Title-pages  and  frontispieces  of 
some  of  the  earliest  works  By  Carl  A. 
Thimm.  Portrait  of  the  author  by  Wilson 
Steer,  and  title-page  designed  by  Patten 
Wilson.     4to,  $7.50. 

The  G>mpleat  Angrier  of  Walton  and 

G>tton* 

Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Crown  410, 
decorated  cover,  $6  00. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bays. 

By  Owen  Seaman      Fcap  8vo.  $1.25. 

The  YeHow  Book* 

Volume  XI.  With  12  illustrations.  Small  4to, 
$1.50.  Previous  volumes  to  be  had  at  $1.50 
each. 

Lord  Vyet,  and  Other  Poems* 

By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  Small  8vo, 
$1.25. 

The  Children* 

By  Alice  Meynell.  With  cover  design  and 
title  page  by  Will  Bradley.  Fcap  8vo.  $1.25. 

This  is   the  first  book  printed  by  Will   H. 
Bradley  at  the  Wayside  Press. 

Poems* 

By  Alicr  Meynell.  Fourth  edition.  Fcap  8vo, 
$1.25. 

The  Rhythm  of  Lif e,  and  Other  Essays* 

By  Alice  Meynell.  Third  edition,  Fcap  8vo. 
$1  25. 

The  Flight  of  the  Kin^* 

A  full,  true  and  particular  account  of  the  escape 
of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles 
II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  By  Allan 
Fea.  With  12  portraits  in  photogravure 
and  nearly  100  other  illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  $7.50. 

Ballads  of  Revolt* 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher.     Fcap  8vo,  $i.oo. 

Units* 

Poems  by  Winifred  Lucas.     Fcap  8vo,  $1.25. 
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A  REMARKABLE  PUBLICATION 

SEEN  &  UNSEEN 

OR 

Monologues  of  a  Homeless  Snail 

BY 

YONE     NOGUCHI 

Printed  on  heavy  Strathmore  Deckel-edged  paper,  with  portrait  by  Ernest  Peixotto, 
signed  by  the  author.     Bound  in  red  Buckram,  with  Cover  Design  stamped  in  gold. 


here  in  a  m-asure  Ihe  very  language  universal  of  mankind.     Or,  if  that  ii  loo  mystic  a  way  to  put  it.  read 
i  tliat  follow,  and  see  how  diflicn1l  il  is  to  make  adequate  comment." — BbiIbh  TraHScripi. 

ion  removed,  but  more  like  an  Oriental  Walt  Whilman.  yei  not 

"  One  tiling  is  very  sure,  his  writings  are  immeasurahlv  superior  lo  Crane's  in  the  fineness  of  (houghl  and  Ihe 
sweetness  of  Ihe  dreams  he  struggles  to  pontay.'  —Bhffalo  Cearier. 

-The  current  issue  of  T"**  Zaiicontains  some  few  page!  of  verse  by  Yone  Noguchi.  and  I  find  that  the  pleas- 
ant opportunity  1  thought  lo  have  of  first  printing  his  wtiiings  is  denied  me.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  envious.'  —  Tht 
Chap  Book. 

Price,  ti.as,  net.     Sent  postpaid,  and  the  Trade  supplied,  by 

GELETT  BURGESS  &  PORTER  GARNETT 
24.  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

COIL  AND  CURRENT 

Or,  The  Triumpfii  of  Electrktty.    By  Henry  Frith  and  Stepney  Rawson.    With  about  80  illuslrations, 
Crawii  Svo,  cloth  gill,  %\.i^. 
_  A  moK  icupIiMc— bKiuH  iBtmtllnit  iikd  allnctivc.  »  well  ■■  lnttwUvc--|[lft  for  •  young  min  or  l»y.  ihm  "Coil  and  Cuc- 

Kltntinc  infbniulEtni.  but  brlghl.  ctulEy,  and  ■tirBclEveldtone......TheUlu»tr«tioni  iddfrully  to  the  vilucoftht  book. 

A  5>f/w  S<tits  of  ulltractivi 'Books. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CLASSICS 

Edited  by  Clement  K.  Shorter,  Tastefully  bound,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  art  canvas,  full  ^1t,  beautilijilv 
printed  on  Whitlineham  antique  paper,  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  with  Photi^tavure  Ftonlispiece  lo  each 
Volume,  and  Introductions  by  Eminent  Writers      iimo,  each,  75  cents. 

I.    Sartor  Rtartat.    By  Thohu  Cuu  ni.    With  an  InUuducilon  by  Edward  Dowdcn,  LL.D. 

>.    ,4toriCatJtaaWh>nd  other  Poema,    By  MxTTHiw  AwoLD.    With  an  Introduction  by  RichirdCamttt,  C.B..  LUD, 

).    HtottaadHaroWOrmtlp.    By  Tiu>iu<  CAaLTU.    Whhin  ImmductlDnby  kdmiind  Goue. 

4.    rmmitlimfW  SosaA  and  olhcr  tWmi.    By  Euusm  BAaiin  BaoWNnK.    With  an  Introduction  by  Alice  Miynell. 

;.    TkaC^lBOt  filter.    By  Thihu  DiQumcir.    Wiih  in  Introduction  by  Richard  Le  Callienne.    Olbrr  "Valuout  in 

'"^""'  AT  RANDOM 

A  CoUcctian  of  &HIt<  aod  Storka.  By  L.  P.  Austin.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  Special  Title-Page. 
Crown  Svo,  art  canvas,  ti.i;.- 

"  Few  booU  published  thi>  tavm  will  be  looked  for  man  curiouily  and  more  eagarly  ihin  Mr.  L.  F.  ALitin'i  Volume  of 
Euayi  and  Slurie*.  entitled  'At  Random.'    Though  Mr.  Auitinhnan  (InuBI  unique  refHitation  aione  of  Ihe  motl  briliianl  and  iMe 

the'  UTTLE  LARRIKIN 

By  Ethel  Turner,  author  of  " Seven  Little  Australians,"  "Family  at  Misrule,"  etc.  Profusely  illustrated. 
I  jmo,  doth  gilt,  $1 ,00.  

For  ult  if  tU  beolatlUrt.  ar  ml,  ttniifi  ftii,  upon  raripl  ofprici,  »r  thi  piMiibm, 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO,  Lti,  j     '^™''??^'     \    LONDON  AND  MELBOURNE. 
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HOLIDAY   SUGGESTIONS. 


THE  BEDFORD  HANDY  VOLUME 
SHAKESPEARE. 

In  12  pocket  volumes,  daintily  printed  and 
rubricated.  In  cloth,  in  a  cloth  case,  $7.50. 
Also  kept  in  various  handsome  bindings  and 
cases:  in  Spanish  morocco,  $15.00;  real  russia 
and  turkey,  in  satin-lined  cases,  etc.,  $32.50  and 
$35.00  respectively. 

*«*Al<u)  an  edition  of  the  above  without  the  rubricated 
borders,  printed  on  laid  paper,  with  larger  margins.  Cloth, 
eilt  tops.  111  cloth  c.'tse  $8.00,  and  in  three-quarter  call,  antique, 
in  cloth  case,  ^2.50. 

•♦•Also  The  ^'  LANSDOIVNE"  Red  Line  Edition  0/ 
SHAKESPEARE.  Printed  on  the  choicest  India  paper,  in 
6  pocket  volumes,  perfectly  legible  an-I  complete,  with  the 
dovhtful  plays  sonnets,  glossary  and  life  sketch.  Cloth,  in  a 
cloth  case,  per  set.  $8.00.  Spanish  morocco,  in  a  morocco  case, 
$15  00.  Also  bound  and  cased  in  choice  smooth  calf,  or  turkey 
morocco,  $93.50. 

NOW  COMPLETE. 

THE  ROYAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Edited   by    Professor    Richard    Lydkkker, 

B.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S..  F.  Z.S..  etc.,  assisted  by 

the  leading  scientists  of  the  day.     The  preface 

is    by    P.   L.   Sclater,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    F.  R.  S., 

Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

Profusely  illustrated,  and  with  72  page  colored 

plates.     6  vols.     Handsomely  bound   in   cloth, 

$27.00  per  set.     Ditto,   half  morocco,   gilt   tops, 

$37.50.     Ditto,  in  twelve  sections,  (making  thin 

vols,  for  ready  reference)  cloth,  $30.00  per  set  net. 

•^•Now  obtainable  in  part  or  volume  form.  Send  for 
descriptive  prospectus. 

ABBEYS,  CASTLES,  AND  ANCIENT 

HALLS  OF  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES. 

Their  legendary  lore  and  popular  history. 
By  John  Timbs  and  Alexander  Gunn.  Em- 
bellished with  12  full-page,  most  interesting 
photogravures  from  the  newest  and  best  views 
of  the  subject  procurable.  Choicely  printed  on 
laid  paper,  3  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  gilt  tops, 
$7.50. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  KING  ARTHUR 

AND  HIS  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 

ROUND  TABLE. 

A  simple  prose  version  of  the  Arthurian 
legends  for  old  and  young.  By  James  T. 
Knowi.ks.  Eighth  edition.  In  square  8vo,  art 
cloth,  $1.50. 


''Something  that  appeals  to  all  ages  ...  an  excellentcom- 
the  ^Idylls  of  the  King.'  '^—Public  Opinion. 


panion  to 


YOUNG  TOW  BOWLING. 

A  Story  of  the  Boys  of  the  British  Navy.  By 
T.  C.  HuTCHESON.  With  22  full-page  and  other 
illustrations.      Square   crown    8vo,   cloth,    gilt, 

$1.75. 


FOR  THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

WOOD'S  DICTIONARY  OF  QUO- 
TATIONS. 

From  Ancient  and  Modern  English  and 
Foreign  sources.  Alphabeticallv  arranged. 
30,000  references,  with  an  exhaustive  Subject 
Index.  Now  ready.  In  one  volume,  demy  Svo, 
cloth,  $2.50.  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $4.50. 

*^*S9nd  for  /uU  Prospectus. 

*'An  exceedingly  valuable  store  of  wise  s.-tyings.** 

—  The  Beacon,  Boston. 

**The  best  thoughts  of  the  maxim  makers.*' 

—  J'ke  Spectator y  London. 

"O?  marked  excellence  for  the  reference  library.'* 

—Inter-Oiean^  Chicago. 

A  New  Romanct  by  the  Author  of  ^' Where  Duty  Lies,'* 

^^Her  Benny,"  etc. 

FOR  SUCH  IS  LIFE. 

By  Silas  K.  Hocking.  With  illustrations. 
i2mo,  cloth,  bevelled.  $1  50. 

♦»*Few  writers  can  comm.-ind  the  sales  this  author's  works 
attain  to  (over  a  million  copies  havine  been  sold^  and  this 
story  will  be  found  to  sustain  his  enviable  reputation  for  un- 
flagging interest,  and  pureness  of  motives  and  language. 

A  New  Story  of  Adventure, 

THE  ORCHID  SEEKERS. 

A  Story  of  Adventure  in  Borneo.  By  Ash- 
more  RussAN  and  Frederick  Boyle.  With  six- 
teen full-page  illustrations.  Square  crown,  Svo, 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  colors.  $1.75. 

•♦•While  possessing  every  element  of  the  thrilling  narra- 
tive so  denrlv  beloved  by  boys  and  their  elders,  this  book  con- 
tains the  additional  attraction  that  it  is  a  record  to  a  certain 
extent  of  actual  experience,  and  is  based  on  practical  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  subject  and  country. 

THE  FUR  TRADERS  OF  THE 

WEST; 

Or,  The  Doones  of  Fowey.  By  Ernest  R.  Suff- 
LING.  With  21  page  illustrations.  Square  crown 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

CHARLES   KNIGHT'S   POPULAR 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  upward  of  1000  illustrations  in  the  text 
and  190  steel-engraved  portraits.  From  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  9  vols., 
imperial  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $20.00,  or  three- 
quarter  morocco,  elegant,  $45.00. 

THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  STRUW- 
WEL-PETER. 

(Slovenly  Peter.)  With  additions.  With  designs 
in  colored  scenes  and  eight  movable  disks,  pro- 
ducing thirty-four  colored  pictures  besides  other 
illustrations  in  monotint.  Large  410  size, 
varnished  board  cover,  $1.00. 


*^*0/  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  0/ published  price  bv 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  3  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
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LEE  ^  Shepard's  New  Books 


Country  Clouds  and  Sunshine. 

By  Clifton  Johnson,  author  of  *'  The  New  England 
Country,"  "  What  They  Say  in  New  England,  etc. 
Cloth.  Illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  half- 
tones from  photographs  by  the  author.  Cover  design 
in  gold  and  color.     Boxed.  $2.50. 

In  a  previous  volume  entitled  *'The  New  England  Coun- 
try/* Mr.  Johnson  illustrated  and  described  the  natural  scenery 
of  that  country  beautifully  and  effectively;  and  in  this  new 
volume  he  deals  with  village  life  and  character  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  the  title  being  those  of 
life  rather  than  those  of  nature.  He  has  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  rural  New  England  life,  and  in  giving  a  very 
clear  idea  of  its  varying  characteristics. 

The  Mystery  off  Handwriting. 

A  Handbook  of  Graphology.  Being  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  art  of  interpreting  character 
from  handwriting.  By  J.  Harrington  Krene 
(••  Grapho  ").  ifiustrated  with  autograph  writing  of 
famous  persons.  Ob'ong  quarto.  Attractive  cover 
design.    $2.00. 

ilaria  ilitchell. 

Life  and  Correspondence.  By  her  sister  Phebb  M. 
Kendall,    with  portraits.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Footprints  o/the  Patriots. 

Beneath  Old  Roofftrees. 

By  Abram  English  Brown,  author  of  "  History  of 
Bedford,"  etc.  Cloth.  Fully  illustrated,  $1.50. 
**A  most  delightful  view  of  the  openinjg  of  the  Revolution, 
making  not  only  a  charming  story,  but  giving  a  faithful  delin- 
eation of  that  chapter  of  history  of  which  every  true  Ameri- 
can is  justly  proud. 

New  Edition  0/ this  Popular  A  nthology. 

Because  I  Love  You. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Love  Poems.  Edited  by  Anna 
E.  Mack.  Cloth,  white  and  gold  or  red  and  gold. 
Boxed.     Price,  $1.50. 

Gymnastics. 

A  Text-book  of  the  German-American  gymnastics 
specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
in  pubhc  and  private  schools.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Stecher,  Secretary,. of  the  Committee  on  Physical 
Training  of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union, 
and  published  under  the  auspices  of  that  Association. 
Fully  illustrated  Quarto.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

Blind  Leaders  off  the  Blind. 

The  Romance  of  the  Blind  Lawyer.  B^  JAMES  R. 
Cocke,  M.D..  author  of  "Hypnotism,*  etc.  Cloth, 
with  portrait  of  author,  $1.50. 

Oiiver  Optics  Latest— New  Volume  on  the  Blue  and  the 

Gray— On  Land : 

On  The  Stafff. 

By  Oliver  Optic.  Blue  and  gray  cloth.  Gold  dies. 
Illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  ll'Over-the-  World  Library.     Third  Series, 

Four  Young  Explorers ;  or,  Sight-Seeing 
in  the  Tropics. 

By  Oliver  Optic.    Cloth.    Illustrated,  $1.25. 

IVar  o/\Zi2  Series. 

Tficumseh's  Young  Braves. 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
^1.50. 

The  Hazehvood  Stories. 

The  Rosebud  Club. 

By  Grace  Le  Baron.    Cloth.    Illustrated,  75  cents. 


By  Sophie  May's  Sister.     The  Silver  Gate  Series. 

The  Merry  Five. 

By  Penn  Shirley.  Uniform  with  "Young  Master 
Kirke."     Illustrated,  75  cents. 

A  Manual  ffor  China  Painters. 

Being  a  practical  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  art 
oi  painting  china  and  glass  with  mineral  colors.     By 
Mrs.  N.  Di  R.  Monachesi.    With  colored  plates 
showing  138  mineral  colors.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
Mrs.  Monachesi  has  had  large  experience  in  practically  and 
theoretically  demonstrating  her  familiarity  witn  this  art,  both 
with  her  brush  and  pen — having  already  acquired  a  reputation 
from  her  contributions  to  various  art  journals,  and*  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  Keramics.    The  color  plates  showing 
the  exact  Lacroix  colors  make  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
Manual. 

Protestantism. 

A  Study  in  the  Direction  of  Religious  Truth  and 
Christian  Unity.  By  Edward  P.  Usher,  A.M., 
LL.B.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  spiritual  explanation  of  life  and  of  man  is  so  sublime 
that  he  who  once  truly  apprehends  it  will  never  part  with  it. 
Whoever  shall  once  grasp  this  idea  clearly  and  adequately  will 
feel  that  the  scales  nave  dropped  from  his  eyes,  and  no  human 
sophistry,  however  cunning,  can  ever  again  dim  his  vision. 
The  conventional  ideas  of  his  past  will  seem  paltry  and  mean. 

The  History  off  the  Hutchinson  Family. 

By  John  Wallace  Hutchinson.  (Tribe  of  Jesse.) 
Edited  by  Charles  E.  Mann.  With  an  introdfuction 
bv  Frederick  Doiiglass.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  2  vols. 
Crown.    Octavo,  ^.00. 

^*An^  introduction  for  the  work  was  written  by  the  late 
Frederick  Douglass.  ^  The  story  of  this  unique  singing  family 
is  in  itself  an  interesting  one,  and  their  aid  to  the  anti-slavery 
and  other  reform  causes  was  effective.  The  book  abounds 
in  anecdote  and  reminiscences  of  famous  people." — Outlook, 
New  York. 

Chats  About  Celebrities. 

Or,  The  Story  of  a  Book.  By  Curtis  Guild,  author 
of  "Over  the  Ocean,**  "Abroad  Again,"  "  Britons 
and  Muscovites."    Price  (about)  $1.50. 

Patmos  or  the  Unveiling. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  author  of  "Spiritual 
Manifestations,"  "Redeemer and  Redeemed."  Cloth, 

$1.50. 

An  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

What  they  Say  In  New  England. 

A  Book  of  Signs,  Sayings,  and  Superstitions,  Collected 
by  Clifton  Johnson,  author  of  "  The  New  Eng- 
land Country,  '  etc.     Illustrated,  $1.35. 
The  book  is  unique  in  style  as  well  as  in  character,  and  will 

be  found  of  singular  interest  to  all,  and  of  special  value  to  all 

lovers  of  folk-lore. 

The  Columbian  Prize  Charades. 

By  Herbert  Ingall.  author  of  "  Boston  Charades." 

$1.00. 

Ten  prizes  are  offered  to  persons  more  or  less  successful  in 
recording  the  solutions.  The  particulars  regarding  the  com- 
petition^ are  given  in  the  book  itself.  The  newer  volume 
gives,  in  an  appendix,  the  solutions  cf  *'The  Boston 
Charades." 

Thoughts  ffor  the  People. 

Illtistrating  man's  real  relation  physically,  politically, 
socially,  and  religiously  to  the  Universe  of  God;  with 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  prevention  of 
sicKness,  suffering,  and  premature  death.   By  Reuben 
Greene,   M.D.      The   result   of   fifty-six  years  of 
practical  observation.    372  pages.     Cloth,  $1.00. 


Our  Complete  Catalogue  Sent  Free 

LEE  AND  SHEPARD,  PUBLISHERS,  Boston 
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VALUABLE   BOOKS 


A  Cyck  of  Cathay 

Or  China,  South  and  North.  With  personal 
reminiKences-  By  W,  A.  P.  Martin  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Imperial 
Tungwen  College,  Peking,  With  70  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  native  draw- 
ings, a  map  and  an  index.  8vo,  dolh,  de- 
corated, (a.oo. 
"Not  only  ■  dcuilcd  auDunl  af  ilu  cvcnu  of  iht  lui 

hiir  cailury  b  wiliK«ed  by  him,  twt  •  (chotarly  ip< 

ot  Itw  111*  ind  Ihoughl  at  Ihu  •tringtiutwa  for  upwt. 

four  thouHnd  ytan^    .    .    .    Tbt  book  If  profuvLy 
'    hdidionicly  Dluilntcd,  aad  bouiul  wilh  •  vlciv  to  Ihe  nil 

of  things,  thi  covtr  bdng  the  niUonpl  yellow  with  ■  koI 

dneofli  on  lh«  btck.  iiul  ■  reproentjtion  of  ■  Chineic  c 

on  the  front.  ••—PMaMpbia  Timn. 
"Ei-Hmideni  Mwiin  l>  well  qiulltinl  by 

--J  unusually  varied  expcrir"  ""   ""'""' 


,,,"!. 


i».S- 

ludenl  erf  Eulrra  alti 
hlch  wiU  Ulic  its  place 

be  real  Ule  I 

rs  can  alTord 
wilh  Dr.  W 
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Masks,  Faces,  and  Shadows.    By  Jo 
i6mo,  cloth,  decorated,  75  cents. 

EPH    PaRKEK. 

'■Each 

u  Mlu  bIi'sw^s  MH 

•  dellghlfu 
h  Idyls,'  arm 
-PiiUMpi 

bit  of  woA- 
cul  and  aym- 

"The  Man  Christ  Jesus" 

Studies.  Br  Robert  E.  Speer,  i6mo,  cloth, 
"Strikingly  original. "—Evaarrfi'if. 

For  Each  New  Day 

Selected  and  arranged  by  D.  L.  Pierson.  Illus- 
tiated  by  Mary  A.  Lalhbiiry.  i6mo,  cloth, 
boxed,  ♦1.15. 

A  new  year-book,  arranged  a  page  for  t»eh  day.    Sixty  of 
Iht  movl  popula' religious  wrilera  of  the  day  arc  represented. 

Pioneerii^  in  the  New  Hebrides 

The  Autribiography  of  John  C,   Paton.     Edited 

~  rotner.    Illustrated.    8 vo,  doth,  $1.50. 

of  the  complete  Mutborijtd 

A.  J.  Gordon 

By  his  son  Ermerst  £.  Goruon.  With  portraits 
and  other  illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  $1 .  50. 


by  his  brotne 


Heather  from  the  Brae 

Scottish   Character   Sketches.       Third   Edition. 
i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 


A  Man's  Value  to  Society 

studies  in  Self-Culture  and  Character.     By  New- 
ell DwroHT  HiLLis.     ismo,  cloth,  3i.i;. 

Evoluticm  or  Creation 

By  Prof.  L,  T.  Townsend,  author  of  "Credo," 
etc.      i3ino,  cloth.  Si. i;. 
^'A  readable  and  innructlve  manual  of  informatkm  on  the 

Stories  of  Childhood 


Beautitiil 
By  Faniiie  J.  Tavior. 
The  Making  of  a  Hno,  and  other  Stories  for 
Boys.     By  Mrs.  Georoe  A.  P*uu. 

Six  ftUrlng  stories  of  rnl.  live,  everyday  boyt. 

"Probabk  Son*." 

"  ItresistiMy  pathetic."— /iidi^nii<«r. 


>f  like  be«t  blagriphies  thai  il  ha*  I 
Dr.longlime.'^^-S(a,J.,J. 

Our  JVtw  lllHtlraUd  Holiday  Calatogut  Frt, 


FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 

NET  YORKi  1 12  FiUi  Ave.  CHICAGOi  63  TuUngtaa  St.TORONTOi  140  utd  \42  Yoncc  St. 
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tM$  Jldpertiieneiit 

includes  only  a  partial 
list  of  our  new  and 
important  publications. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  An- 
nouncenaent  List. 


NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

RUSTIC  LIFE  m  FRANCE.     Translated  from  the  French  of  Andrk  Theuriet  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Dole. 

liiiistriitiunsi  by  i^e  ui  i^.icimitte.     8/0,  cloth,  cilt  top,  boxed,  $2  50. 

^  Una  of  the  most  btrauiifui  books  ever  produced  i«i  the  United  States,  and  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  truly 
artitktic,  whether  in  literature  or  bookmaking. 

SAUL.     By  Robert  Browning.     Hohday  Edition,  with  20  illustrations  by  Frank  O.  Small.     8vo,  gilt 

It  is  a  masterpiece  of  verse,  and  the  illustntions  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  beauty.     The  volume  is 
exqui>itely  printed  and  richly  bound,  and  makes  an  admirable  gift-bouk  fur  the  lover  of  Browning. 

FAMOUS  AMERICAN  ACTORS  OF  TO-DAY.    Edited  by  F.  E.  McKay  and  Charles  E.  L.  WiNCAf  e. 

Illustrated  with  40  portraits.  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 
Relates  the  story  of  upwards  of  forty  of  tliebrightest  stars  that  have  shone  in  our  theatrical  galaxy.  The  authors 
of  the  various  sketches  are  well-known  writers  who  have  had  exceptionally  close  acquaintance  with  tnos .-  whom  they 
portray:  thus,  the  novelist,  Edward  Kins',  takes  Joseph  Jefferson;  Mr.  Wingate  takes  Modjeska;  Professor  Baker, 
of  Harvard,  tnkcs  Mrs.  Vincent;  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  famous  mansEer,  takes  Charles  R.  Thorne.  Jr.,  and  William  T. 
Adams  takes  .Sol   Smith  Russell.    The  combination  of  authors  and  subjects  makes  a  strong  theatrical  company. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROES  ON  THE  STAGE.    By  C.  E.  L.  Wingate^  author  of  *'  Shakespeare's 

Heroines  on  the  Stage/*  with  numerous  portraits     lamo,  cloth,  eilt  top,  $a.oo. 

Like  its  predecessor,  abounds  with  piquant  anecdotes  and  reproductions  of  rare  engravings. 

AN  ICELAND  FISHERMAN,     ^y  Pierre  Loti.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Dole.     Daintly  illus- 
trated and  bound.    i6mo,  cl  th,  gilt  top  (Faience  Edition^,  $1.00. 
It  is  now  universally  recognized  as  a  classic  of  modem  literature. 

FADETTE.      By   George  Sand. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lancas- 
ter. Daintily  riustrated  and  bound. 
i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  (Faience  Edi- 
tion), $1.00. 
This   story    is    still    considered 

George  Smd's  m.isteroiece.     lusim- 

plicity  and  beauty  of  style,  its  pur- 
ity and  depth  of  feeling,  i'.s  poeiic 

grace  of  description,   its    perfection 

of    plot,    have    kept   its    popularity 

undiminished   for  more  than  half  a 

century 

COOPER'S  LEATHER  STOCKING  TALES.    New  edition  from  new  plates,  with  introduction  by  Prof. 

Bkander  Matthkws.    With  15  phuiu^ravure  illustrations  bv  Frank  T.  Merrill,  and  vignette  title-pages.    5  vol.^., 

i2mo,  gilt  top.     Per  set,  $'.50.     5  vols.,  half  calf,  gilt  top.    Per  set,  $15.00. 
The  present  editioi  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  attention  to  details.    The  paper  and  typography  are 
of  the  best.    Mr.  Merrill  h.is  taken  great  pride  in  malcing  the  illustrations  faithful  to  tradition  and  worthy  of  the 
text.     It  is  indce  1  the  best  issue  of  these  immortal  w  >rks  which  h.is  ever  been  put  on  the  market. 

ROBERT  BROWNING'S  POEMS.     His  own  selections,  with  additions  from  his  latest  works.     Re- 
printed from  the  revised  text  of  188).     Edited  with  biographical  and  critical  notes  and  introductions  by  C^har- 
LOTTK  Porter  and  Helsn  A.  Clakkb.    Illustrated  with  portraits  and  photographs.    Photogravure  frontispieces, 
a  vols.,  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00.    White  back,  gilt  top,  $voo.     Half  calf,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 
The  text  has  been  scrupulously  compared  with  the  author's  own  revised  readings  of  1889,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  the  best,  in  fact  the  only  edition  of  the  Selections  in  which  the  numerous  changes  made  by  the  poet  have 
been  embodied. 

DON  QUIXOTE.    By  Miguel  de  Cervantes.    Translated  with  notes  and  introduction  by  John  Ormsby. 

With  portrait  and  33  illustrations  by  Lalauze.     Photogravure  frontispieces.    2  vols.,  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $j.oo. 
White  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00.     Half  c.df,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 
Mr.  Ormsby  s  translation  stands  as  the  most  satisfactory  version  so  far  in  the  market.    No  better  edition  can  be 
found  than  this. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.     By  Victor  Duruy.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey.    With 

a  continuation  to  the  year  1896  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University.     Illustrated 
with  photographs,  portraits,  early  prints,  etc.    Photogravure  frontispieces,    a  vols.,  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 
Half  calf,  gilt  top,  K.oo. 
Considered  to  be  by  all  odds  the  best  in  any  language  ;  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Professor  Jame- 
son of  Brown  University. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart.     With  prefatory  letter  by  James  R.   Hope 

Scott.   Illustrated  with  portrait  and  photographs.    Photogravure  frontispieces,  a  vols.,  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

White  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00.    Half  calf,  gilt  top,  i6.oo. 
In  many  respects  this  is  superior  to  the  unabridged  Life.    Lockhart  was  enabled  to  correct  .some  errors  that  had 
slipped  into  the  hrst  biography  ;  and  the  condensation  which  he  did  with  a  heroic  hand  brought  the  whole  into  a 
more  artistic  a 'id  readable  form.    The  volumes  are  beautifully  illustrated. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  BRIEF.     Harmonized  and  translated  by  Count  TolstoI.    A  summary  of  the  larger 

work.     Prep  ired  for  popular  use  by  the  author.     (Authorized  Edition.)  lamo,  $1  25. 
This  new  book  of  Count  TolstoTs  will  attract  wide  attention.     It  is  the  scientific  presentation  of  his  later  teach- 
ings ;  it  is  lii-i  giispel,  his  message  to  a  misbelieving  and  unbelieving  world. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE.     By  Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Henry  Van 

DvKK,  D.U  ,  r.  M.  Whiton.  Ph.D.,  Prof.  John  F.  Geni;ng,  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D.,  Prof.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D., 
Prof.  Albert  P.  Cook,  and  others.     lamo,  cloth,  f  1.50. 
One  of  the  most  important  religious  books  of  ttic  year! 


rubAitXt  of  OMAR  khatyXm 

i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  tup  (Faience  Edition), 

The  present  edition  contains  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  translator's  life;  it 
reproduces  the  text  of  the  edition  of  18^9, 
the  original  of  which  is  now  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  ;iIso  the  fifth  and  last 
edition,  published  posthumously,  but 
with  the  author's  final  corrections.  There 
is  also  appended  as  a  special  feature  the 
same  scholar's  version  of  Jami's  **  S.n- 
Umin  and  Absll.'* 
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KING   NOANETT 

A  STORY  OF  OLD  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 

A  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

By  F.  J.  STIMSON  (J.  5.  of  Dale) 


*'  We  are  not  afraid  to  predict  that  '  King  Noanett '  will  take  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  such  books  as  *  Lorna  Doone '  and  *  The  Little  Minister  * — *A  most  noble  book.'  '*^James 
Mac  Arthur^  in  the  September  Bookman. 

"  It  is  marked  in  conception  and  in  execution  alike  by  a  trait  which,  without  reserve,  we  may 
name  beauty.  The  quality  of  charm  which  pervades  the  romantic  tales  of  the  Old  World  is  just 
what  distinguishes  '  King  Noanett.'  The  real  spirit  of  the  book,  the  temper  which  gives  it  inevit- 
able romantic  charm,  comes  from  no  documents  at  all,  but  straight  from  nature.  The  beauty  of 
this  book  in  its  conception  is  like  the  beauty  of  our  woods  and  our  fields,  of  our  flowers  and  of  our 
streams.  It  is  native.  That  is  why  we  love  it.  Subtly  rhythmical  cadences  which  belong  to  the 
essence  of  lyric  prose.  In  substance  and  in  style  alike,  then,  we  may  welcome  '  King  Noanett'  as 
a  thing  of  beauty." — Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  University^  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

**  A  book  which  it  is  hard  to  put  down  until  the  end  is  reached.  The  climax  is  a  triumph  of 
clever  manipulation.  It  is  a  credit  to  American  letters  to  have  produced  such  a  book.  We  trust 
that  no  one  will  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  *  King  Noanett.'  " — New  York 
Examiner. 

'*  We  have  read  few  fictions  whose  interest  was  so  steady,  so  continuous  and  so  absorbing. 
'King  Noanett'  must,  however,  be  read  in  full  to  be  justly  appreciated.  We  sincerely  commend 
the  story  to  our  readers." — JVew  York  Independent. 

"And  who  but  an  Irishman  could  have  said  '  Heigho !  'Tis  the  women  who  make  the  trouble 
of  this  life — and  life  worth  the  trouble.'  Mr.  Stimson  has  done  his  best  work  in  *  King  Noanett,' 
and  in  Miles  Courtenay  he  has  added  an  immortal  figure  to  the  characters  of  fiCXXoTi.'*— James  Jeffrey 
Roch€,  in  the  Pilot, 

**  *  King  Noanett'  is  a  book  designed  for  all  ages." — New  York  Tribune. 

**  Mr.  Stimson  writes  as  good  a  story  as  Du  Maurier." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

**  So  far  as  American  fiction  is  concerned  *  King  Noanett'  is  far  and  away  the  book  of  the  year." 
Boston  JVanscript. 

Price,  bound  in  ciotli,  $j.oo  ;  In  veiium,  $io.oo. 
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THE  FORQE  IN  THE  FOREST. 

A  novel  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  With 
seven  full-page  illustrations  by  Henry  Sand- 
ham,  R.  C.  A.    $1.50. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NATIVE. 

A  volume  of  poems.  By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.    $1.00. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CANADA. 

With  chronological  chart.  By  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts.     $2.00. 

A  BAD  PENNY. 

A  novel.  HyJoHN  T.  WHEELWRIGHT.  With  ten 
full-page  illustrations  by  F.  G.  Attwood.  $1.25. 

IS  POLITE  SOCIETY  POLITE?  AND  OTHER 
ESSAYS. 

By  Mrs.JuliaWard  Howe.  With  a  portraitof 
the  author  taken  especially  for  this  book.  $1.50. 

BEHIND  THE  ARRAS. 

A  Book  of  the  Unseen.  Poems.  By  Bliss 
Carman.  With  designs  by  T.  B.  Meteyard. 
Net,  $1.50. 

LOW  TIDE  ON  GRAND  PR6. 

A  book  of  Lyrics.  By  Bliss  Carman.  Net,$i.oo 


FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett.  With  twelve 
full-page  illustrations  by  Ethel  Reed.    $2.00. 

THE  GOLD  FISH  OF  QRAN  CHIMO. 

By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  With  seven  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham,  R.C.A. 
$1.50. 

TWO  UNPUBLISHED  ESSAYS. 

By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.    $1.00. 

AN  OPAL. 

Verses  by  Ednah  Proctor  Clarke.    $1.00. 

IF  JESUS  CAflE  TO  BOSTON. 

By  Da.  Edward  Evereti-  Halk.     50  cents. 

MY  DOUBLE  AND  HOW  HE  UNDID  ME. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hai.k.  Repub- 
lished  with  a  new  preface  and  portrait  of  the 
author.     75  cents. 

A  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY,  AND  ITS 
HISTORY. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  A  limited 
edition  of  one  thousand.    75  cents. 
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A  New  5eiial  5tory 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS 

By  HENRY  5BT0N  MERRIMAN,  Author  of  *'Th2  5owers  " 

The  great  popularity  which  Mr.  Merriman's  recent  novel,  The  Sowers,  has  won  for  him  in  Eng- 
land makes  a  serial  from  his  pen  one  of  the  events  of  the  present  year.  During  the  last  three  months 
The  Sowers  has  been  selling  rapidly,  and  continues  to  be  the  favourite  book  of  the  hour.  His  new 
novel,  entitled  In  Kedar's  Tents,  which  has  been  secured  for  The  Bookman,  does  not  fall  behind  his 
previous  work  as  a  thrilling  story  of  adventuv.  Mr.  Merriman  is  one  of  the  bom  story-tellers,  and 
In  Kedar's  Tents  is  full  of  exciting  episodes,  adventurous  incidents,  brilliant  repartee  and  dramatic 
climaxes.  The  opening  scene  takes  place  during  the  Chartist  uprising  in  England,  but  shifts  quickly 
to  Spain,  where  the  hero  of  the  story  becomes  involved  in  a  tangle  of  love  and  intrigue.  In  Kedar's 
Tents  has  been  pronounced  by  critics  who  have  read  the  advance  sheets  to  be  one  of  the  best  serials 
that  have  been  written  for  years,  and  equal  to  Anthony  Hope*s  Phroso,  which  held  the  interest  of  its 
readers  in  McClure^s  Magazine  as  did  no  other  serial  during  the  past  year.  The  first  instalment  will 
appear  in  February. 

AMERICAN  BOOKMEN 

Prom  Irving  to  Holmea 
By  M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 

For  some  months  back,  the  Editors  have  been  making  arrangements  to  present  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  a  series  of  papers  during  the  present  year,  which  shall  give  a  more  complete,  a 
more  exhaustive  and  picturesque  account  of  the  lives  of  our  great  American  Bookmen  who  have  lived 
and  worked  in  the  present  century,  than  has  yet  been  published.  The  series  will  begin  with  an 
article  on  Washington  Irving  in  the  February  number,  and  will  be  continued  through  the  year.  Mr. 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  has  been  engaged  to  write  these  papers,  and  few  men  have  probably  had 
the  training  and  are  so  happily  situated  as  Mr.  De  Wolfe  Howe  for  undertaking  tliis  delightful  task. 
An  attractive  feature  of  these  articles,  besides  the  new  material  given  in  the  text,  will  be  the  adiiition 
of  new  portraits  and  fac-similes  and  other  interesting  illustrations  connected  with  the  various  authors 
who  are  to  be  considered. 

LIVING  CONTINENTAL  CRmCS 

The  series  of  Living  Critics,  which  has  proved  a  popular  one  in  The  Bookman  during  the  past  year, 
will  be  finished,  so  far  as  American  and  English  critics  are  concerned,  with  a  paper  on  William  Dean 
Howells  by  Professor  Peck  in  the  February  number.  These  studies,  however,  wilj  now  be  extended 
to  Living  Continental  Critics,  about  whom  very  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  yet  been  published 
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in  English.  In  embracing  this  opportunity,  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  will  bring  into  this  neglected 
field  an  amount  of  fresh  material  which  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  readers.  The  articles,  of  course, 
will  be  accompanied,  as  heretofore,  by  recent  portraits. 

OLD  BOSTON  BOOKSELLERS 

By  EDWIN  M.  BACON 

It  was  intended  during  the  past  year  to  follow  up  the  articles  on  the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York, 
which  appeared  in  The  Bookman  in  the  previous  year,  with  a  series  of  like  articles  on  the  Old  Book- 
sellers of  Boston  ;  but  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  who  undertook  the  work,  found  the  field  so  much  more 
interesting  and  extensive  in  its  resources  than  he  had  imagined,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  him, 
until  now,  to  condense  his  material  and  put  it  in  shape  for  a  series  of  articles  to  be  published  in  The 
Bookman.  There  will  be  four  papers  in  this  series,  and  a  feast  of  good  things  can  safely  be  piomised,  as 
many  interesting  facts  hitherto  unpublished  concerning  the  relations  between  some  of  these  old  book- 
sellers with  the  historians  and  litterateurs  of  New  England  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bacon  These 
papers  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits,  and  it  is  intended  to  reproduce  fac-similes  of  those  contracts 
made  with  authors,  that  are  interesting  as  possessing  a  curious  documentary  value. 

GENERAL  FEATURES 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  will  contribute,  as  heretofore,  signed  articles  on  topics  of  Immediate 
contemporaneous  interest.  Among  them  will  be  a  critical  analysis  of  the  literary  work  of  William 
Dean  Howells  (in  the  February  number),  papers  on  "  The  Americanization  of  England,"  '*  The  Prog- 
ress of  *  Fonetik  Refawmi,'  "  "An  American  Play  in  an  English  Theatre,"  and  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  general  title  "  France  and  Germany,"  embodying  the  results  of  much  careful  observation,  and  replete 
with  significant  illustration  and  anecdote. 

Special  articles  of  interest  may  also  be  looked  for,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  future,  from  those  who 
have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman,  and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future. 
Among  these  are  the  following  : 

George  Saintsbury  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  J.  M.  Barrie 

Robert  Hoe  Brander  Matthews  Austin  Dobson 

George  E.  Woodberry  Adolphe  Cohn  Stephen  Crane 

Beverley  Chew  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  Jane  Barlow 

Clement  K.  Shorter  Edmund  Gosse  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Beatrice  Harraden  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Richardson  Prof.  EdmundJ.  James 

Mel\  iL  Dewey  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  Bliss  Carman 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  George  R.  Carpenter  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Hamlin  Garland  Lionel  Johnson  H.  B.  Marriott- Watson 

All  the  other  popular  features  of  The  Bookman  will  be  continued,  and  the  Editors — grateful  as 
they  are  for  the  recognition  which  their  efforts  in  the  past  have  evoked  —  hope,  in  the  coming 
year,  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  standard  of  excellence  which  they  have  set  before  them,  in  their 
desire  to  make  The  Bookman  the  most  readable,  the  most  authoritative,  and  the  most  complete  of 
literary  journals. 

THE   BOOKMAN   is  published  on  the  25th  of  each  month.      It  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  one 
year  on  receipt  of  S2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  per  copy.     Subscriptions 
will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

PuUishen  of  «THE  BOOKMAN'' 

149  and  t5t  Fifh  Avenue,  New  York 
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SOME   HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


POEMS  BY  JOHANNA  AMBROS/US. 

Translated  from  the  twenty-sixth  German  edition  by  Maky  J.  Safford.     Portrait.     i6mo,  cloth,  Si.«>o. 

*' How  she  acquired  the  exauisitf  literary  style  she  possesses  will  not  be  explained  this  side  of  the  hereafter.  .  .  .  Nothing 
so  precious  has  come  from  the  Fatherland  since  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  the  writmgs  of  Goeihe.'  —Pbi/adfltibLi  TcUgrapk. 

'"  Here  is  a  womnn  who.  by  sheer  lorce  of  genius,  has  risen  m  a  few  months  from  a  common  laborer  of  the  fields  to  be  known  as 
on«  of  Germany's  most  popular  modern  poets  The  striking  thing  in  her  poems  is  their  lyrical  quality.  Whether  the  thought  be 
sad  or  hopeful,  the  singing  quality  of  the  verse  is  ever  apparent.'  —^ny  York  Tribune. 

MOTHER,   BABY,  AND  NURSERY. 

By  Dr.  Genevieve  Tucker      Fully  illustmted      Small  4to,  cloth,  $i  so. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  practical  summary  of  the  infant's  hygiene  and  physical  development.  'The  book  is  not 
intended  in  any  measure  to  take  the  place  of  n  physician. 

THE   WORLD   BEAUTIFUL. 

First  and  Second  Series.      By  Lilian  Whiting,  author  of  "  From  Dreamland  Sent."     2  vols  ,  each 
ibmo,  cloth,  $1.00.     White  and  Gold,  $1  2S. 


PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON. 

An  Autobiography  (1834-1859)  and  a  Memoir  by 
his  wife  (1859-1894),  with  a  portrait.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  $3.00. 

OLD  COLONY  DAYS. 

By  May  Alden  Ward,  author  of  "  Dante,"  "  Pe- 
trarch," etc.     lomo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


LAZY  TOURS  IN  SPAIN  AND  ELSE- 
WHERE. 

By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

LITTLE  DAUGHTER   OF  THE   SUN. 

By  Julia   P.    Dabney.     Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Ibmo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,    Professor  of  European  History  at  Amherst  College ;    Formerly  Professor  of 
History  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople.     With  an  introduction  by  General  Lew  Wallace      With 
two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  of  important  places,  rulers,  and  noted  people  of  Ancient  Constanti- 
nople.    2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $10.00  ;  half  morocco,  $14.00. 

THE  PURITAN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.     With  an  Introduction 
by  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.     8vo,  cloth,  }  illustrations,  $2.00. 

THE    LOVER'S   YEAR-BOOK  OF  POETRY. 

Poems  of  the  Other  Life.     A  collection  of  poems  for  every  day  in  the  year.     By  Horace  Parker 
Chandler.     2  vols.,  January-June,  July- December.     Each  lOmo,  cloth,  S1.25  ;  white  and  gold,  Si.^o. 


MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "  Modern 
German  Literature."     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


EMILY  DICKINSON'S  POEMS. 

Third  Series.  Edited  by  Mabel  Loo.mis  Todd. 
lomo,  cloth,  uniform  with  First  and  Second  Series, 
$1.25  ;  white  and  gold,  $i.t>o. 

A   CAPE  MAY  DIAMOND. 

By  Evelyn  Raymond,  author  of  "The  Little  Lady  of  the  Horse,"  and  ''The  .Mushroom  Cave."     Illustrated 
by  Lilian  Crawford  True.     Square  i2mo,  cloth,  Si. so. 


THE  BLACK  DOG,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES. 

By  A.  G.  Plympton,  author  of  **  Dear  Daughter 
Dorothy,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  lomo, 
cloth,  $l.2«>. 

NAN  AT  CAMP  CHICOPEE. 

By  Myra  Sawyer  Hamlin.  Illustrated  by  Jessie 
McDermott.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


JERRY  THE  BLUNDERER. 

By  Lily  Wesselhoeft,  author  of  "  Sparrow  the 
Tramp,"  etc.  Illustrated  from  photographs  taken 
from  Life.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  WONDERFUL  FAIRIES  OF 

THE  SUN. 
By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright.     With  30  illustrations 
by  Cora  M.  Norman.     Quarto,  cloth,  $1.25. 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Boston, 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writins:  to  advertisers. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  NewBooks 

ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS.       ;  BIOGRAPHY  AND    ESSAYS. 


The  American  Revolution. 

ByJoHNFiSKE.  Illustrated  Edition.  Containing  22 
superb  photogravures  of  portraits  and  paintings, 
1 5  colored  maps  and  plates,  and  280  text  cuts  and 
maps.     2  volumes,  8vo,  $8.00. 

These  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  maps, 

{>lans  of  battles,  pictures  of  historic  buildings  and  scenes,  medals, 
iacsimiles,  etc. 

Cape  Cod. 

By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Holiday  Edition.  Illus- 
trated in  water  colors  by  Miss  Amelia  M.  Watson. 
2  volumes,  crown  8vo,  $s.CK). 

Thoreau's  unequaled  description  of  Cape  Cod  is  supplemented 
by  a  hundred  admirable  illustrations  prmted  in  colors  on  the 
margin. 

Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Boole. 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Rubricated,  and 
bound  in  antique  leather,  handsomely  stamped. 
i6mo,  Si. 50. 

A  Year  in  the  Fields. 

Eight  of  John  Burroughs's  delightful  papers,  v/ith 
20  charming  pictures  from  photographs  by  Clifton 
Johnson.     i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Aaron,  the  Son  of  Ben  All. 

A  Sequel  to  "  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger "  and  "  Mr. 
Rabbit  at  Home.''  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
author  of  the  "  Uncle  Remus"  books.  With  25 
illustrations  by  Oliver  Herford.  Square  8vo, 
illuminated  cover,  $2.00. 

Aaron  can  talk  with  animals  ;  he  tells  the  secret  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  here  are  the  stories  they  heard. 

Talks  About  Autographs. 

By  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  editor  of  *'  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson.''  With  portraits  and  facsimiles. 
Square  8vo,  leather,  $3.50;  also  in  buckram,  with 
paper  label,  $3.«>o  net. 

Dr.  Hill  has  opened  an  exceedingly  interesting  field  of  literary 
exploration,  and  has  produced  an  unusually  attractive  volume. 
Fifty  famous  persons  are  embraced  in  his  delightful  *'  Talks." 

Three  Little  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Three  capital  stories.  With  illustrations  by  Frank 
T.  Merrill.  Square  i2mo,  tastefully  bound,  75 
cents. 

A  Little  Qirl  of  Long  Ago. 

By  Eliza  Orne  White^  author  of  '*  Winterborough," 
*' The  Coming  of  Theodora,"  etc.  A  charming 
companion  volume  to  Miss  White's  '*  When 
Molly  Was  Six."  With  cover  design  and  two 
other  illustrations.     Square  i2mo,  $1.00. 


Chapters  from  a  Life. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  *'A  Singular 
Life,"  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.  With  24  portraits 
and  other  illustrations.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  remarkably  attractive  book  of  biographical  and  literary  in- 
terest- 

Authors  and  Friends. 

By  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  i  volume,  i2mo,  artistic- 
ally printed,  $1.50. 

Very  interesting  papers  on  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Whittier,  Tennyson  and  Lady 
Tennyson. 

Letters  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Edited  by  Paul  Meurice.  2  volumes,  8vo,  carefully 
printed,  and  bound  in  handsome  library  style. 
First  Series,  with  fine  portrait,  now  ready,  $^.00. 

A  work  of  remarkable  interest,  including  Hugo's  unpublished 
letters  to  his  father,  wile,  children  and  to  many  famous  persons. 

Whitman:  A  Study. 

An  entirely  new,  original,  noteworthy  book  by  John 
Burroughs.  lOmo.  $1.25.  Also  unifomi  with 
the  limited  Riverside  Edition  of  Burroughs's  writ- 
ings, with  fine  portrait  of  Whitman.  i2mo,  gilt 
top,  $i.so. 

Mere  Literature,  and  Other  Essays. 

By  WooDRow  Wilson,  Professor  in  Princeton,  author 
of  "Congressional  Government,"  etc.  i2mo, 
$i.SO. 

I'his  book  may  fairly  be  called  a  varied  statement  of  the 
proper  aims  of  literature  and  historical  study,  and  represents 
botn  admirably. 

FICTION,   ETC. 

Marm  Lisa. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  "  The  Birds' 

Christmas  Carol,''  etc.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

Little  Marm  Lisa  is  a  fresh  child-figure  in  fiction,  and  this 
story  is  one  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  longest  and  best. 

The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  author  of  "The  Life  of 

Nancy,"  *'A  White  Heron,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

''  If  we  were  asked  to  point  out  the  most  delightful  book  re- 
lating to  this  section  of  the  country  and  its  people  published  in 
this  generation,  we  should  unhesitatingly  name  *The  Country 
of  the  Pointed  Firs."  "—Boston  Herald. 

Sister  Jane,  Her  Friends  and  Aquaintances. 

By  JoHL  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  the  "  Uncle 

Remus  "  books,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  Si  "JO. 

Fxcept  "  Uncle  Remus  ''  himself,  no  person  has  stepped  out 
of  old  Southern  life  into  literature  quite  so  natural  and  thoroughly 
representative  as  Sister  Jane.  The  story  is  a  notable  addition  to 
American  lictiun. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.      Sent^  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston;   11  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


I'lease  mention  TilK  BoOKM.vv    in  writinir  to  advertisers. 
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We  Save 
Tliein  Trouble. 


Some  Book  Publishers 

find  it  convenient  and  economical  to  use  our 
facilities  for  placing  their  advertisements  in 
newspapers. 

They  merely  give  us  their  <<  copy/',  and 
the  advertisement  is  set  up  in  our  printing- 
office,  corrected,  revised,  and  even  reset  if 
necessary,  until  it  is  in  the  most  effective  form. 
Our  printers  do  nothing  but  set  advertisements. 

We  see  to  it  that  advertisements  are  pub- 
lished just  when  and  where  ordered. 

Newspaper  publishers  pay  us  for  bringing 
them  business  ;  besides,  our  constant  study  is 
to  get  the  most  effective  advertisement  into 
the  least  space  without  crowding. 

It  takes  but  little  time  to  arrange  the  first 
details.  A  telephone  call  subsequently  insures 
our  immediate  personal  attention. 

Moreover,  while  advertising  is  a  side  issue 
to  the  book  publisher,  it  is  our  business. 

All    this    applies    to   an  order  for  one  paper  or  a 
hundred   or  more. 

George  Batten  &  Co., 


We  Save 
Them  Money. 


We  Save 
Them  Time. 


Thte  advertiiement  was 
designed  and  set 
In  our  office. 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writinfi:  to  advertisers. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Agents, 
38  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Telephone,  4052  Cortlandt 
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JOHN  LANE'S  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES  LETTRES. 


Second  Edition 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Qirl. 

A  Romance  By  Richard LlGallienne.  Withcover 
design  by  Will  H.  Bradley.   Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  Mountain  Town  in  France. 

By  RoBER  I  Louis  Stevenson.  A  Fragment.  With 
s  illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  wrappers. 
Only  350  copies  printed,  $1 .50  net. 

An  account  of  the  author's  stay  at  Le  Monastier  in  the 
ftutumn  of  1878.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  well-known  volume,  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey 
in  tne  Cevennes;"  but  the  intention  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  more  abrupt  beginning,  and  the  fragment  is  now  printed 
for  the  first  time. 

Bodley  Booiclets. 

With  cover  design  by  Will  H.  Bradley.    I.  The  Happy 
Hypocrite.    A  Fairy  Tale  for  Tired  Men     By  Max 
Beerkohm.    32mo,  wrappers.    35  cents. 
Printed  by  Wfll  H.  Braclley,  at  the  Wayside  Press. 

The  Wise  and  the  Wayward. 

A  Novel.  By  G.  S.  STREET,  author  of  "The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Boy."    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

New  Ballads. 

By  John  Davidson.    Fcap  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Children. 


By  Alice  Meynell.    Cover  design,  end  papers,  title- 

"     iTh.  Bradley.    ~ 

8vo.  $1  25. 


page,  and  initial  letters  by  Will  H.  Bradley.    Fcap 


This  is  the  first  book  printed  by  Will  H.  Bradley  at 
the  Wayside  Press. 

The  Rhythm  of  Life,  and 
Other  Essays. 

By  Alice  Meynelu     Third  edition.    Fcap  8vo,  $1.25. 

The  Child  World. 

Poems.  By  Gabriel  Setoun.  With  ov^aoo  illustra- 
tions by  Charles  Robinson.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Malce  Believe. 

By  H.  D.  Lowry.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Wymps. 

Fairy  Tales.  By  Evelyn  Sharp.  With  8  coloured 
illustrations  and  decorated  cover  by  Mabel  Dearmer. 
Small  4t6,  $1.50. 

Some  Whims  of  Fate. 

By  Mf.nie  Muriel  Dowie.  Designed  cover.  Fcap 
8vo,  $1.00. 

Poems. 

By  Edward  Cracrofp  Lefroy.  With  a  memoir  by 
W.  A.  Gill  and  a  reprint  of  J.  A.  Symonds'  Critical 
Essay  on  '*  Echoes  from  Theocritus."    Crown  8vo, 


Ballads  of  Revolt. 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher.    Fcap  8vo.  |i.oo. 


in  the  Garden  of  Peace. 

By  Helen  Bilman.  With  illustrations  by  Edmund  H. 
New.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50 

The  Compleat  Angler  of  Walton 
and  Cotton. 

Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Crown  4to,  decorated 
cover,  $6.00. 

Toy  Books. 

By  Walter  Crane.  With  new  cover  designs  and  end 
papers.    35  cents  each. 

I.    MOTHER  HUBBARD. 

II.  THE  THREE  BEARS. 

III.  THE  ABSURD  ABC. 

The  f^roup  of  three  bound  in  one  volume,  with  a 
decorative  cloth  cover,  end  papers,  and  a  newly  written 
and  designed  title-page  and  preface,  4to.  $1.25. 

A  Complete  Bibliography  of 
Fencing  and  Duelling. 

As  practised  by  all  European  Nations  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day.  With  a  classified  index. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  of  ancient  and 
modern  masters  of  the  art  Title-pages  and  frontis- 
pieces of  some  of  the  earliest  works.  By  Carl  A. 
THIMM.  Portrait  of  the  author  bv  Wilson  Steer,  and 
title-page  designed  by  Patten  Wilson.    4to,  $7.50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bays. 

By  Owen  Seaman.  Title-page  and  cover  design  by 
Patten  Wilson.    Fcap  8vo,  $1  25. 

The  Yellow  Book. 

Volume  XL  With  12  illustrations.  Snrall  4to,  $1.50. 
Previous  volumes  (with  the  exception  of  volume  one), 
to  be  had  at  $1.50  each. 
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Lord  Vyet,  and  Other  Poems. 

By    ARTHUR    Christopher   Benson.      Small  8vo, 

Vignettes. 

A  Miniature  Journal  of  Whim  and  Sentiment.  By 
HtJBERT  Crackanthorpe.    Fcap  8vo,  $1.00. 

Weighed  in  the  Balance. 

A  Novel     By  HarRV  Lander.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Flight  of  the  King. 

A  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  escape 
of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  King  Charles  IL  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester  By  ALLAN  Fea.  With  z6 
portraits  in  photogravure  and  nearly  100  other  illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo,  |6.oo. 

A  History  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Royal  Navy, 

and  of  Merchant  Shipping  in  relation  to  the  Navy  from 
MDIX  to  MDCLX.  with  an  introduction  treating  of 
the  earlier  period.  Bv  M.  Oppenheim.  With  illus- 
trations.   I>emy  8vo,  f6.oo. 


The  Bodley  Head,  140  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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A  NEW  CHAP-BOOK 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TUTTTH  the  issue  of  January  tSth,  the  Chap-Book  will  take  what  is 
VV  probably  the  most  si  gfnif  icant  step  in  its  career.  The  publishers, 
Messrs.  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  G>mpany,  have  determined  to  en- 
large the  magazine  to  the  size  of  the  English  weekly  reviews,  and  to 
begin  at  once  the  publication  of  criticisms  of  important  new  books. 
The  restriction  of  size  has  hitherto  made  the  Chap-Book's  mention 
of  contemporary  books  necessarily  occasional,  cursory  and  inadequate* 
In  its  new  form,  it  will  have  ample  space  for  reviews  which  shall  keep 
the  reader  informed  of  all  the  considerable  publications  in  history, 
travel  and  belles-lettres* 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Chap-Book  will  continue  to  print  stories, 
poems  and  essays  as  before*  The  department  of  ^Notes^  will  be  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  and  will  appear  at  the  front  of  each  issue*  The 
illustrations  are  to  be  limited  to  portraits,  pictures  of  literary  interest 
and  purely  decorative  designs* 

Mr*  Max  Beerbohm's  series  of  caricatures  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  spring,  and,  from  time  to  time,  there  will  be  carefully 
chosen  and  printed  colored  supplements* 

Mr*  Henry  Jameses  latest  story,  a  novellette,  will  appear  in  the 
Chap-Book  as  a  serial,  and  Mr*  Qarence  Rook's  interviews  with  literary 
men,  of  which  the  first  was  on  Mr*  Bernard  Shaw,  is  to  be  continued* 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  still  a  field  in  this  country  for  a  review 
which  shall  give  carefully  selected  original  matter  and,  in  addition, 
to  the  best  of  its  ability,  subject  contemporaiy  writing  to  the  highest 
literary  standards*  The  Chap-Book's  endeavor  is  to  be  at  once  sane 
and  entertaining*  It  wishes  to  invite  criticism  as  a  literary  and 
critical  journal  of  the  first  rank*  With  its  list  of  contributors,  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  desire  comparison  with  the  numerous  obvious  imitations 
of  it — the  so-called  miniature  magazines*  These  papers  had,  indeed^ 
before  the  majority  of  them  died,  succeeded  in  destroying  any  charm 
which  the  small  size  originally  had* 

With  the  prospective  changes,  the  Chap-Book  hopes  to  offer  all 
it  has  formerly  given  the  public,  and  much  more*  The  price  remains 
unchanged  ($2*00),  although  the  amount  of  material  in  its  pages  will 
be  increased  two-fold*        

THE  CHAP-BCXDK,  JANUARY  I5th 

eHW«?bc^_b5  HERBERT  S*  STONE  &  CO*,  Chicago 
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QUO  VADIS. 


99 


The  Remarkable  Historical  Romance  by  the  author  of  ''WITH 
FIRE  AND  SWORD/'  depicting  Rome  at  the  Time  of  Nero 
and  the  Foundation  of  Christianity.  j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^J^ J' 

**One  of  the  greatest  books  of  our  day." — The  Bookman. 

**QUO  VADIS.*'  A  Narrative  of  the  Time  of  Nero.  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  author 
of  *•  With  Fire  and  Sword,"  **  The  Deluge,"  etc.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin.     Crown,  8vo,  Cloth  $2.00. 


**  Grand  in  conception  and  marvellously  vivid 
in  detail." — Public  Opinion. 


1 1 


As  vivid  and  fascinating  as  *  With  Fire  and 
Sword.'  ''—Philadelphia  Record. 

**  He  reveals  himself  a  master  as  truly  in  de- 
scribing ancient  Rome  as  in  picturing  the  strug- 
gles of  Poland." — Con^^regationalist. 

**  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  de- 
cade. It  burns  upon  the  brain  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  of  the  early  Church." — Boston  Daily 
Advertiser. 

*'  An  historical  novel  of  the  first  order,  and  in 
all  respects  a  surpassing  work  of  fiction.  A  con- 
summate work  of  art,  with  all  those  qualities 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  memorable  and  no- 
table book."— AVw  York  Herald. 

"  In  the  delineation  of  character,  and  in  trac- 
ing the  psychological  developments  of  actual 
living,  breathing,  human  beings,  the  author  of 
'  Quo  Vadis  '  shows  an  almost  inimitable  power. 
The  portrait  of  Petronius  is  alone  a  masterpiece 
of  which  the  greatest  word-painters  of  any 
age  might  be  proud." — Philadelphia  Church 
Standard. 

"  A  marvellous  succession  of  colossal  cartoons, 
drawn  with  a  free  hand  and  glowing  with  daz- 
zling colors.  ...  If  a  person  begins  this  book 
the  torrential  sweep  of  its  immensity  becomes 
instantly  absorbing.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
books  of  our  day.  Mr.  Curtin's  translation  lacks 
little  of  the  highest  art.  He  may  well  be  proud 
to  have  his  name  upon  a  book,  which  is  perhaps 
the  highest  panegyric  of  the  miraculous  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  that  has  appeared  in 
modern  times." — The  Bookman. 


*'  Pre-eminent  among  the  novels  of  the  week 
is  •  Quo  Vadis.'  ''—The  Outlook. 

'*  A  magnificent  story,  absorbingly  interesting, 
brilliant  in  style." — Providence  xVews. 

*'The  hand  which  has  fixed  these  historic 
figures  on  a  canvas  is  the  hand  of  a  master." 
— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

*'  One  of  the  strongest  historical  romances  that 
have  been  written  in  the  last  half  century.  .  .  . 
Equals  '  Hypatia,'  is  as  fascinating  and  as  artis- 
tically conceived." — Chicago  Evening  Post, 

**  A  book  to  which  no  review  can  do  justice  ;  it 
is  a  most  noble  historical  romance,  in  which  the 
reader  never  for  a  moment  loses  interest.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  too  much  in  its  praise." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

*'  A  translation  and  a  revelation  as  well.  The 
clearest  and  most  appreciable  word-painting  ever 
rendered  by  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  of 
domestic  and  public  life  in  Rome  when  the 
Christian  religion  began  to  make  its  earliest  in- 
roads upon  the  Pagan.  We  view,  appalled 
Rome,  grand  and  awful,  in  her  last  throes." 
— Boston  Courier. 

*'Of  intense  interest  to  the  whole  Christian 
civilization.  A  tremendous  subject^  and  right 
grandly  does  the  author  rise  to  it.  ...  A  mas- 
terly picture  of  Roman  life  at  the  critical  moment 
when  Christianity  ceased  to  smoulder  and  began 
to  blaze.  The  world  needs  such  a  book  at  in- 
tervals, to  remind  it  again  of  the  surpassing 
power  and  beauty  of  Christ's  central  idea.  .  .  . 
A  climax  (the  scene  in  the  arena)  beside  ivhich  the 
famous  chariot  race  in  'Ben  Hur'  seems  tame.'* 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


For  Sale  Everyivhere,     Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price, 
LITTLE,   BROWN  6t  CO.,  Publishers,  254  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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KATE  CARNEGIE 


By  IAN  MACLAREN,  $1.50 


ILLUSTRATED 

{BRITISH  OPINION) 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  SAYS: 

**  *  Kate  Carnegie  *  alone  would  have  won  him  a  foremost  place  in  the 
ranks  of  modern  novelists.  It  is  a  charming  story,  told  with  a  subtle  sim- 
plicity peculiar  to  its  author." 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  SAYS: 

**His  singular  power  of  evolving  the  pathos  of  every-day  life  is  no 
less  marked  here  than  in  his  first  volume,  and  there  are  here  also  passages 
that  the  most  hardened  student  of  contemporary  fiction  finds  it  difficult  to 
read  without  an  unaccustomed  lump  in  his  throat.  The  growth  of 
Maclaren's  art  has  in  no  degree  weakened  his  firm  grasp  of  nature,  and  we 
believe  that  the  historian  of  Drumtochty  has  not  only  popularity,  but  as 
much  hope  of  immortality  as  almost  any  living  novelist.'* 

WM.  WALLACE,  '^^  ENGLISH  BOOKMAN,  SAYS: 

**  If  it  gave  its  readers  nothing  else,  *  Kate  Carnegie '  would  be  en- 
sured a  wide  popularity,  because  it  contains  its  author's  best  portrait. 
The  *  Rabbi  *  is  the  most  powerful  impersonation  of  Scottish  spirituality 
that  has  ever  been  presented  in  fiction." 

THE  ACADEMY  SAYS: 

'*  It  is  a  wholesome  story,  brightened  with  flashes  of  humour,  and 
rich  with  many  a  well-drawn  portrait.  It  can,  too,  be  read  without  a 
glossary — no  slight  boon  to  the  English  reader." 

THE  ST.  JAMES  GAZETTE  SAYS: 

**  *The  Rabbi'  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  example  of  the  author's  skill  in 
characterisation,  and  a  more  delightful  study  of  an  absent-minded  scholar 
we  could  not  name.  The  book  repays  the  reading,  if  only  for  this  ex- 
quisite sketch."  . 

The  above  hook  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers ^  or  will  be  sent  post  prepaid 

on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers^ 

DoDD,  Mead  &  Company,  Fifth  Ave.  &  21st  St ,  N.  Y. 
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Recent  Noteworthy  Publications 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS 

By  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.  (Ian  Maclaren).    $1.50. 

Lyman  Beecher  lectures         These  lectures  awakened  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  those 
delivered  at  ^^^  heard   them  at  Yale   University,   and  it  is  believed  that, 

Y^e  aside  from  their  value  as  literature,  they  will  commend  them- 

selves to  clergymen  and  laymen  alike,  because  of  their  practical 
value  in  the  religious  life. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  OTIZEN  OF  PARIS 

During  the  '*'f error."  By  Edmond  BiRfe.  In  two  volumes.  8vo, 
with  portrait.     $7.50. 

John  DeViliiers      ^         This  work  is  the  result  of  a  deep  and  long-continued  study  of 

the  period.  It  is  not  only  one  of  great  importance  and  historical 
value,  but  of  absorbing  interest.  It  has  been  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy. 

ESSAYS  ON  BOOKS  AND  CULTURE 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.     i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 

These  Essays  are  based  on  the  articles  which  appeared  in  The 

By  the  author  of  Bookman  during  the  last  year,  and  which  there  attracted  such 

"My  Study  Fire"  wide  attention.     It  contains  nearly  as  much  more  entirely  new 

matter,  and  forms  a  companion-book  to  his  charming  volume 
on  Nature  and  Culture. 

LYRICS  OF  LOWLY  LIFE 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.    $1.25. 

Mr.  HoWELLS  has  written  an  introduction  to  this  volume  of 

With  Introduction  Poems  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  the  young  negro  poet.     Mr.  Howells  is 

^y  not  alone  in  his  generous  appreciation  and  recognition  of  his 

William  Dean  Howelii  work;  indeed,  he  has  made  numerous  conquests  among  our  men 

of  letters.  These  poems  should  be  as  popular  as  those  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  which,  in  many  ways,  they  strongly 
resemble. 

LETTERS  OF  A  COUNTRY  VICAR 

Translated  by  M.  GoRDON-HoLMES.     i2mo,  cloth.     $1.25. 

Translated  from  the  French       This  delightful  book  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  French 

of  Academy  in  the  year  of  its  "coronation,"  and  it  has  enjoyed  a 

Yvee  le  Qucrdeoc  ^^^v  large  sale  in  France.    The  story  is  quite  simple,  absolutely 

unromantic,  yet  real  and  fascinating  beyond  any  recent  work  of 
the  kind. 

THE  CHILD,  THE  WISE  MAN  AND  THE  DEVIL 

By  CouLSON  Kernahan.     i8mo,  cloth.    50  cents. 

The  remarkable  little  book  entitled  God  and  the  Ant  has  had  a 

By  the  author  of  sale  of  more  than  40,000  copies,  and  has  won   the  enthusiastic 

"Ood  and  the  Ant"  approval  of  English  critics  and  religious  teachers,  including  Ian 

Maclaren,  who  says:  "It  is  a  striking  idea  worked  out  with 
great  power  and  reverence." 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES 

By  Ai-STIN  Dobson.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  with  portrait.     $2.00. 

Third  Series  .  This  volume  of  Essays  supplements  and   completes  the  Eigh- 

teenth Century  Vignettes,  First  and  Second  Series,  which  have  met 
with  so  ready  an  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  American  readers. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books. 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

ON  THE  BROADS 
By   ANNA  BOWJIAN   DODD  illustrated  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Author  of  '*  Cathedral  Days,"  *'  Three  Nor-  With  drawings  of  places  mentioned  in  the 

mandy  Inns,"  etc.  narrative. 

Small  4I0,  decorated  buckram,  giif  top.     Price^  Sj-oo. 

From  the  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE :  "  If  Mrs.  Dodd  has  one  gift  more  than  another,  it  is  for  making 
her  reader  believe  that  he  has  shared  in  her  experiences.  ...  In  her  new  book  'On  the  Broads,  she  is  more 
persuasive  than  ever,  touching  the  imagination  with  a  sense  of  g(K>d  fellowship  and  days  and  evenings  of  pure 
social  enjoyment  Her  sense  of  humor  is  keen.  .  .  .  Her  reader  becomes  her  comrade.  That  in  itself  is  some- 
thine  of  which  .she  may  feel  proud  since  it  is  something  rare  enough  in  the  literature  of  out-door  life.  .  .  .  Most 
of  all  IS  there  present  the  sense  of  delight  in  English  ways  upon  a  trip  of  mild  adventure.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pennell  has 
worked  at  his  drawings  in  the  same  happy  spirit.    The  publishers  have  done  full  justice  to  the  text  and  pictures." 


A  BOOK  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS 

ll^i/A  tin  Accoinf^anitH  nt  of  Decoraih'e  Drawinj^  by 
Qeorge  Wharton  Edwards,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabic. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  fifty  decorative  head-and-tail- 
pieccs,  and  twenty-nine  full-page  plates,  which  are  printed  in 
color.  Beautifully  printed  on  deckel-edge  paper,  lamo,  cloth, 
eilt,  gilt  top,  Sa.oo.  Also  an  Mition  dc  luxe,  printed  on 
hand-mndc  paper  and  limited  to  I'vt  copies.  Bound  in  crushed 
buckram,  paper  label.    Octavo.    Price,  S5.00  net. 


IRVING'S  ALHAMBRA 

Whh  Illustrative  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and  an  In- 
troduction by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 

^'A  beautiful  holiday  edition  with  pictures  remarkable 
for  sympathy,  grace,  ana  faithful  study  by,  Joseph  Pennell, 
and  an  introduction  from  Mrs.  Penneirs  cnarmins  pen.  .  .  . 
We  have  seen  no  handier  or  lovelier  embodiment  of  a  standard 
than  this." — The  Hart/ord  Courant. 


EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE— A  Historical  Study 

By  Russell  SturglS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  P.A.I.A.,  President  uf  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York :  Past  President  of  the 
Architectural  League  ot   New  York;  Vice-President  of  the  National  Sculptural  Society;    Honorary*   Member  of  the 
Mural  Painters,  etc.,  etc.     Illustrated  with  9  full-page  albertype  wlates  and  257  engravings,  many  of  them  the  full  size 
of  the  page,  and  otheis  printed  in  the  text.    8>o,  ci'>tn,gili  top.     Price^  $4.00. 
Mr.  Kussell  Sturgis  deals  exclusively  with  the  facts  as  they  are  visible  in  each  building  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
observe.    The  structure  is  described,  and  its  meaning  and  the  reasons  for  it  sousht  out  and  explained,  and  the  decorative  treat- 
ment which  arisen  from  the  construction,  and  which  was  in  a  sense,  inevitable,  is  analyzed.    Then  those  decorative  styles 
which  have  not  arisen  so  naturally,  and  which  are  rather  added  to  the  building  than  an  integral  part  of  it,  such  as  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  Imperial  Roman  buildings,  are  also  explained  and  criticized. 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR  AN  AGE 
OF  DOUBT 

Being  the  Yale  I^^ctures  on  Preaching 
for  1896.  By  \ittkty  van  Dyke,  D.D., 
authorof  ^*  Little  Rivers,"  etc.  S1.75. 
"A  most  timely  book.  It  meets  the 
questions  which  arc  stiiring  in  the  minds 
of  many,  ci^pecialiy  of  young  men.  with 
candor,  with  ability,  and  in  an  attractive 
manner.  The  literary  illustrations  of  the 
author^s  positions  do  more  than  add 
charm — they  strengthen  his  points ;  and 
the  copious  notes  in  the  appendix  have 
pertinence  and  fuixe  as  buttresses  to  his 
argument.  The  work  thiouKhout  is  full 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  the  best  one 
of  a  very  few  1x>oks  I  should  venture  to 

gut  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  troubled 
y  doubts,  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
it  wonld  le.«d  to  settled  faith  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ. "—JamksO.  MuRKAy,D.D., 
Dtan  0/ Princtton  University. 

POPULAR 

TOMMY-ANNE  AND  THE  THREE 

HEARTS 
By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  author  of 
"Birdcraft/'etc.  I llu>tr.»te'n>y  Albert  1). 
Blashiicld.   izmo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

*♦*  "The  history  of  birds  and  liille 
four-footed  creatures  in  a  form  which  will 
lure  young  minds  into  a  love  of  nature 
through  an  appeal  to  their  love  of  fun, 
and  pictures  as  funny  in  their  way  as  Mr. 
Frost's  pictures  for  *  Uncle  Remus.'  "— 
A^rw  York  Tribune. 


F.  ^farion  Crawford's  Latfst  Italian 
Xovel 

TAQUISARA 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of 
*' SaracincM.a."  **  Casa  Uraccio,"  etc. 
3  vols.,  i6mo,  buckram.  Price,  $a.OO. 


RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

PROPHETS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FATTH 

By  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev. 
Francis  Brown,  Rev.  Qeorge  Mather- 
son,  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  Rev.  A.  C. 
McOiffert,  Very  Rev.  W.  H.  Fr». 
mantle,  Prof.  Adolph  Hamack,  Rev. 
A.  M.  Falrbairn,  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger, 
Rev.  A.  V.  Q.  Allen,  and  Very  Rev. 
P.  W.  Farrar.  x2mo,  cloth,  Price, 
$1.^5. 

^^As  a  volume  of  religious  biography, 
illuminating  and  quickening  the  faith  of 
those  who  read  it,  it  deserves,  and  will 
have,  a  high  place." — The  Outlook^  New 
York.  ' 


BOOKS  FOR  OR  ABOUT 

GUTTER  SNIPES 

By  Phil  May.      Fifty  pen  drawings  of 
of  street  life.  4to,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

*'  In  the  delineation  of  lower-cla.ss  I^n- 
don  types  his  strength  lies,  and  in  this 
work  he  is  ^«ithout  a  rival." — Thf  Eve- 
ning^ Sun,  New  Y»>rk. 

NEW  NOVELS 

Mrs,  HuHipkry  Ward's  A'rrv  Novel 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY 
By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of 
•'  Marcell.1,'  "  Robert  Klsmere,"  "The 
History  of  David  Grieve."  2  vols., 
x6mo,  buckram.  Price,  $a.OO.  Sf 
quel  to  *'  Marcella:' 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE 
CHILD 

By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Norton,  Arthur  S.  Peake, 
M.A.,  Prof.  Walter  F.  Adeney,  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  Rev.  Frank 
C.  Porter,  and  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 
Cloth  i6mo.  Price,  Si.oo. 
A  very  interesting  and  able  series  of 

papers  on  the  subject  of  what  should  be 

Caught  children   about  the   Bible  in  the 

light  of  the  Higher  Criticisin. 

CHILDREN 

THE  BOOK  OF  WONDER 
VOYAGES 

By  Joseph  Jacobs.  Fully  illustrated  by 
John  D.  Batten.  Cloth,  i2mo.  Price, 
Si. 50. 

**  Interesting  to  young  and  old  alike.'* 
—  The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

By  the  A  uthorof'  The  Time  Mnckine'" 

THE  WHEELS  OF  CHANCE 

A  Bicycling   Idyll.     By  H.  O.   Wells, 

author  of  '*  'I'he  Wonderful  ViMt,"  ^itj_ 
numerous  illustrations  by  J.  Ay  ton 
Symington,  etc.  i2mo,  cloth.  Price, 
$1.50. 
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CHRONICLE   AND   COMMENT. 

T/it   Editors  of  The  Bookman  tannot  vndcrtake  to  return  rrj^etcd 
•whether  slumps  be  eneluscd  or  not  ;  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  ivill  be  made. 

Professor  Peck's  critical  analysis  of 
the  literary  work  of  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Mr.  De  Wolfe  Howe's  pa- 
per on  Washington  Irving  have  been  un- 
avoidably postponed  until  next  month. 


The  Sun  of  this  city  has  been  speak- 
ing of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury as  "Lord  Benson."  This  was 
evidently  not  written  by  one  of  Mr. 
Dana's  Bright  Young  Men,  but  by  some 
young  man  who  is  not  bright  at  all. 
Still,  if  you  see  it  in  the  Sun  it's  (gener- 
ally) so. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

If,  as  you  say,  Marvt  Lisa  ends  in  the 
November  Atlantic,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  a  sequel  ? 

Dear  Mrs    Kate  D   W.  Riggs, 
We'd  hate  to  be  considereo  pigs ; 
We  don't  so  very  much  care  to  know 
What  came  of  the  Grubb  twins  here  below. 
But.  oh.  do  tell  us  !    Did  Mistress  Mar)- 
Ever  marry  the  Solitary  ? 

H.  N. 
® 
As  a  matter  of  scientific  experiment 
we  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Henry  T, 
Finck  write  a  paper  on  "The  Probable 
Knowledge  of  Quaternions  among  the 
Pre-Confucian  Chinese."  Our  motive 
in  assigning  such  a  subject  to  Mr.  Finck 
is  a  strong  desire  to  see  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  get  beyond  the  first 
page  without  bringing  in  the  beloved 
name  of  Herr  Anton  Seidl. 


Just  a  year  ago  there  was  published 
by  Mr.  William  Doxey.  of  San  Francis- 
co, a  book  "for  wee  bits  of  tykes," 
which  we  warmly  recommended.  We 
were  especially  pleased  with  the  illus- 


trations, which  had  those  elements  of 
exuberant  fancy  and  whimsical  humour 
that  appeal  to  the  incipient  intelligence 
of  the  child.  The  artist,  Mr.  James 
Swinnerton,  known  as  "  Swin,"  has  this 
year  designed  "  A  California  Hear  Calen- 
dar,"  winch  is  just  as  unique,  and  we 
have  preferred  it  among  all  the  calen- 
dars that  have  come  to  us.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Dodge  Book  and  Station- 
ery Company,  San  Francisco,  for  fifty 
cents  ;  and  a  gorgeous  poster  in  red, 
green  and  black  goes  with  it. 
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The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,  by  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne,  has  appeared  at  last. 
We  expect  in  our  next  number  to  pub- 
lish a  critical  review  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne,  it  may  be  said,  has  not 
had  justice  done  him  in  America  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics.  It  was  rumoured 
that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  would  visit  Ameri- 
ca at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  com- 
pany with  his  publisher  Mr.  John  Lane, 
but  we  hear  that  this  is  verj'  unlikely. 
His  projected  lecture  tour  in  America  is 
also  still  an  itncertaintv.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Le  Gallienneis  one  of  ihe  most 
polished  and  charming  speakers  on  the 


platform,  and  it  is 
averred  that  when  he 
comes  here  to  lecture 
he  will  win  a  very  kind 
reception.  Mr.  Will 
Bradley  has  drawn  a 
very  beautiful  cover  de 
sign  for  The  Quest  oj  ihe 
Golden  Girl,  which  we 
are  permitted  to  repro- 
duce. 

The  cartoon  of  the 
"  Yellow  Dwarf,"  which 
is  contributed  to  the 
last  number  of  The  Yel- 
I<nu  Book  by  Max  Beer- 
bobm,  is  not  very  flat- 
tering to  Mr.  Henry 
Harland.  The  author- 
ship of  the  very  clever 
and  unorthodox  criti- 
cisms written  by  the 
"  Yellow  Dwarf"  is  still 
enshrouded  in  mystery, 
but  we  repeat  what  we 
said  months  ago  when 
we  read  the  first  paper 
by  him,  that  the  "Yel- 
low Dwarf,"  in  spite  of 
denials,  is  no  other  than 
Mr.  Henry  Harland,  the 
editor  of  The  Yellow 
Book. 

» 
Sienkiewicz's  new 
novel.  Quo  Vadis,  has 
met  with  instan 
is.  It  wa 
lished  only  about  two- 
months  ago,  and  it  is 
already  in  its  sixth  edi- 
tion. One  needs  only  to 
refer  to  the  titles  on  the 
List  of  Best  Six  Selling 
Books  to  note  with  what  frequency  it 
has  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  large  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  States, 


Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company^ 
who  publish  the  works  of  the  Polish 
novelist,  will  begin  during  the  year  the 
publication  of  an  entirely  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  America's  great  histo- 
rian, Francis  Parkman.  It  will  include 
more  than  one  hundred  full  page  por- 
traits and  plates  from  original  paintings 
and  rare  prints,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  made  especially  for  this 


pub- 
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edition  by  eminent  artists.  Captain 
Mahan's  Lt/e  of  Nelson^  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years,  will 
also  issue  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company  early  in  the 
year.  It  is  to  be  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, uniform  with  this  author's  great 
naval  work,  entitled  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Po^ver  upon  History ^  and  will  contain 
many  photogravure  portraits. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and 
Company  of  London  announce  a  very 
important  work,  A  History  of  the  Royal 
Navy  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pres- 
ent. It  is  to  extend  to  four  octavo  vol- 
umes profusely  illustrated,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  Laird 
Clowes,  of  King's  College,  London. 
The  history  of  the  English  navy  will  be 
taken  up  by  periods,  and  each  period  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a  distinguished  specialist 
in  naval  affairs.  Possibly  because  Mr. 
Clowes  is  himself  a  gold  medallist  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Institute,  he 
has  included  among  his  collaborators 
two  Americans,  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan 
and  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Al- 
though the  publishers*  announcement 
does  not  say  so,  we  are  able  to  inform 
our  readers  that  Captain  Mahan  will 
treat  of  the  period  covering  England's 
wars  with  France  in  the  last  century, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  period  in  which 
occurred  the  War  of  181 2.  In  other 
words,  the  only  two  periods  during 
which  England  and  the  United  States 
have  been  engaged  in  war  with  each 
other  will  be  described  for  Englishmen 
by  American  writers. 

This  is  in  itself  an  astonishing  thing, 
and  it  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  good  deal 
of  enlightenment  in  Darkest  England 
on  some  points  of  which  Englishmen 
have  hitherto  been  wholly  ignorant,  or 
over  which  they  have  always  discreetly 
drawn  a  veil.  From  none  of  the  exist- 
ing works  that  contain  the  political  and 
military  history  of  these  two  periods, 
and  that  have  been  written  for  English 
consumption,  would  the  most  acute 
reader  glean  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  had  ever  had  any  naval  history 
at  all  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Civil  War.  The  exploits  of  Paul  Jones, 
and  the  feats  of  Perry,  Decatur,  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Porter  are  always  consis- 
tently ignored  ;  and  the  War  of   181 2, 


especially,  is  spoken  of  in  a  casual  way 
as  though  it  began  and  ended  with 
the  burning  of  Washington  and  the  en- 
counter between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Shannon,  Even  as  to  events  that  only 
indirectly  reflect  on  Britain's  prowess, 
the  lofty  British  mind  has  seen  fit  to 
affect  a  sort  of  intellectual  amblyopia. 
For  instance,  in  that  volume  of  the 
**  Story  of  the  Nations**  series  which 
deals  with  the  Barbary  Pirates,  not  a 
word  is  said  to  show  that  the  United 
States  ever  had  any  conflicts  with  them. 
Why  ?  Because  after  narrating  how 
Great  Britain,  like  the  Continental  na- 
tions, meekly  paid  blackmail  to  those 
marauders  rather  than  fight  them,  no 
Englishman  likes  to  tell  how  the  United 
States,  though  at  that  time  weak  and 
almost  navyless,  firmly  refused  to  buy 
an  ignoble  peace,  but  answered  with 
her  cannon  the  demand  for  tribute, 
blew  the  piratical  blackamoors  out  of 
the  water,  and  sent  a  force  that  marched 
upon  their  capital  and  put  an  end  to 
their  insolence  forever.  Even  American 
writers  (more  shame  to  them  !)  when 
writing  for  an  international  audience 
have  too  often  mildly  glozed  over  the 
facts  that  might  be  unpalatable  to  Brit- 
ish ears.  Professor  Edward  Channing, 
of  Harvard  University,  for  instance,  in 
narrating  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  new  edition  of  Chambers* s 
Cyclopadia^  speaks  of  the  War  of  181 2  as 
though  he  were  half  ashamed  of  what 
his  own  country  accomplished  in  the 
unequal  but  glorious  struggle.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  battles  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  on  Lake  Erie,  and  of 
the  surrender  of  two  British  fleets  to  ex- 
temporised American  squadrons  ;  and 
in  mentioning  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, he  seems  to  give  the  greater 
praise  to  English  valour  when  he  eu- 
phemistically says  that  *'  General  Jack- 
son repelled  a  most  gallant  attack  of  the 
British  on  New  Orleans.'*  "  Repelled" 
is  good. 

Now,  however,  a  great  light  is  going 
to  shine  into  the  dark  p)Jaces  of  the  Brit- 
ish mind.  We  are  not  so  sure  about 
Captain  Mahan,  because  he  has  been 
greatly  cockered  by  the  English  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  he  may  not  like 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Paul  Jones 
swept  the  commerce  of  England  from 
the  **  silver  streak,"  and  made  the  thun- 
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der  of  his  cannon  audible  off  Flambor- 
ough  Head.  But  we  think  that  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  tell  the  whole  of  the  truth 
about  the  War  of  1812,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  most  hyocephalous  Briton  will 
understand  it.  And  this  is  no  spread- 
eagleism.  We  Americans  in  all  our  his- 
tories frankly  and  regretfully  write 
down  the  account  of  the  miserable  in- 
competency and  worse  than  folly  that 
characterised  so  many  of  our  campaigns 
in  that  trying  contest  ;  and  all  we  ask 
is  that  our  whilom  enemies  in  their  turn 
should  be  equally  frank  in  setting  forth 
the  other  side  of  the  chequered  narra- 
tive. This  is  only  a  demand  for  that 
fair  play  which  the  English  profess  to 
worship,  and  a  recognition  of  the  de- 
cent regard  that  should  be  given  to  his- 
toric truth. 


AUr, 


Songs  from  Vagabondia,  by  Bliss 
1  and  Richard  Hovey,  is  as  light- 


Rfchaj^  Hovey 


BliJi  C&rm&n 


some  and  untrammelled  in  its  singing 
as  was  the  first  volume,  which  is  now 
in  its  thini  edition. 

"  Niw  ifs  the  sonij  of  a  lover  ; 


It  is  the  rejuvenescent  spirit  of  the  au- 
thor of  Travels  with  ,i  Donkey,  roaming 
in  "  God's  green  caravanserai,"  that  in- 
spires these  comrades  to  celebrate  in 
song  their  wanderings   under  the  free 


blue  heaven.  As  the  poets  have  it  in 
one  of  Mr.  Meteyard's  designs,  which 
adorn  the  end  papers  of  the  book, 

"  Whose  furthest  footstep  never  strayed 
Beyond  the  village  of  his  birth, 
Is  but  a  lodger  for  the  night 
In  this  old  wayside  inn  of  earth. 

*■  To-morrow  h 

Andst.  .    .    _.       .        „. 
On  the  old  trail,  from  star  t( 
An  alien  and  a  vagabond  " 

Quite  a  large  volume  of  poems,  by  the 
way,  is  promised  in  February  from  Mr, 
Francis  Thompson  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Copelaud  and  Day. 
« 
Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  has  in 
the  press  of  the  same  firm  a  volume 
of  short  essays  of  a  speculative  and 
whimsical  character  on  disconnected 
subjects.  The  title  in  good  Romany 
is  Patrins.  A  patrin.  Miss  Guiney 
says,  according  to  George  Borrow, 
in  "Romano  Lavo-Lil,"  is  "a 
gipsy  trail — handfuls  of  leaves  or 
grass  cast  by  the  gipsies  on  the 
road  to  denote  to  those  behind  the 
way  which  they  have  taken."  The 
book  will  not  be  published  until 
the  spring.  The  same  firm  has 
added  a  third  volume  to  their  lux- 
urious English  Love  Sonnets  Se- 
ries, being  Mrs.  Browning's  Son- 
nets  from  the  Portuguese. 


Prof.   Will 

is  just  now  ' 

public  eye,  because  of  the  appear- 
ance in  book  form  of  the  first  half 
of  his  monumental  life  of  Napo- 
leon, of  which  a  review  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  of  The 
Bookman*,  and  because  of  his  re- 
cent acceptance  of  a  call  to  the 
Seth  Low  Chair  of  History  in  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  is  now  in 
Europe  arranging  for  the  simul- 
taneous publication  in  French  and  Ger- 
man of  his  Napoleon.  Professor  Sloane 
has  had  an  unusual  training  for  histori- 
cal teaching,  having  enjoyed  at  once 
broad  literary  culiuie,  long  practice  in 
methods  of  historical  research,  and  a 
scarcely  less  indispensable  acquaintance 
with  the  worid  and  its  affairs.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  in 
the  class  of  11S6S,  and  also  studied  in 
Germany,  turning  his  attention    at  first 
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to  linguistic  pursuits, 
and  making  an  especial 
study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature 
and  of  Semitic.  For 
some  time,  however,  he 
was  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Hon,  George 
Battcroft,  the  historian, 
and  aided  him  very  ef- 
fectively in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  investiga- 
tions. This  probably 
turned  his  mind  to  his- 
tory as  his  life  vocation, 
for  although  he  first 
held  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity the  chair  of  Lat- 
in, he  soon  transferred 
his  efforts  to  historical 
work  and  accepted  the 
post  of  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  that  institution. 
In  1887  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University 
called  him  to  the  Latin 
chair,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Professor 
Charles  Short,  but  he 
had  already  so  identi- 
fied himself  with  an- 
other line  of  work  that 
he  declined  the  offer. 
Since  then  his  name  has 
steadily  gained  in  emi- 
nence, and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  latest  book 
has  given  him  an  inter- 
national reputation,  the 
English  and  Continen- 
tal notices  being  re- 
markably and  unusual- 
ly cordial  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  praise  and  admiration. 


In  this  country,  curiously  enough,  the 
work  has  received  less  general  commen- 
dation than  foreign  critics  have  given 
it  ;  but  when  one  comes  to  analyse  the 
reason  of  this  discrepancy,  it  will  be 
seen  to  redound  altogether  to  the  hon- 
our of  Professor  Sloane.  The  story  of 
Napoleon  has  so  long  been  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  historical  romance  as  to  make 
the  public  await  each  new  life  of  the 
great  Corsican  with  an  anticipatory 
hunger  for  a  new  sensation.  The 
"  general  reader,"  who  has  had  hashed 
up  before  him  for  a  number  of  years  a 


^%^ 


)JrM  ,i/-^w. 


perpetual  feast  of  back-do 
piquant  anecdote,  personal  g 
de-chambre's  reminiscences, 
ing-maid's  key-hole  chronic 
come  both  blas£  and  histori 
eyed,  so  that  he  forgets  thi 
made  other  conquests  than 
tresses,  and  that  his  htstot 
thing  more  than  a  recapitui 
wardrobe,  his  personal  hab 
daily  bill  of  fare.  Consequi 
Professor  Sloane,  while  st 
the  picture  of  this  unique  1 
keen  insight  into  character,  ' 
of  description,  and  a  perfet 
tion  of  all  its  dramatic  po 
nevertheless  views   the    the 
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spirit  of  a  philosophical  historian  and 
with  perfect  poise  and  sense  of  propor- 
tion, the  public,  finding  his  great  work 
so  different  from  the  rhyparography  of 
Barras  and  Masson,  is  conscious  at 
first  of  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
But  this  first  feeling  is,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, in  reality  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
scientific  character  of  Professor  Sloane's 
achievement  ;  for,  reversing  the  scrip- 
tural precedent,  when  asked  for  stones 
he  has  given  to  the  world  the  bread  of 
historical  truth. 

It  has  been  to  many  a  source  of  sur- 
prise that  Professor  Sloane  could  be  in- 
duced to  exchange  his  chair  at  Prince- 
ton for  the  Columbia  professorship,  as 
he  had  been  so  long  and  so  honourably 
identified  with  the  former  university, 
and  had  made  for  himself  so  excep- 
tional a  position  there.  It  is  no  secret 
that  on  the  death  of  Dr.  McCosh,  Pro- 
fessor Sloane  would  have  succeeded  him 
in  the  Presidency  of  Princeton,  had  not 
the  traditions  of  that  institution  required 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  to  be  a 
•clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  fa'th. 
The  social  life  of  the  place  is  also  charm- 
ing. Yet  to  one  who,  like  Professor 
•Sloane,  is  not  only  a  scientific  investiga- 
tor, but  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  a 
-cultivated  man  of  the  world,  the  advan- 
tages and  special  attractions  of  metro- 
politan life  must  inevitably  be  an  irre- 
sistible magnet.  The  facilities  for  re- 
search, the  special  historical  collections, 
and  the  larger  life  of  a  great  city  could 
not  fail  to  influence  him,  and  it  must 
besides  have  been  a  source  of  personal 
gratification  to  receive  a  second  time  so 
marked  a  compliment  from  his  own 
Alma  Mater.  In  any  case,  Princeton  is 
distinctly  the  loser  and  Columbia  no 
less  distinctly  the  gainer  by  his  accept- 
ance of  this  call  ;  and  New  York  now 
owes  once  more  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  President  Low  for  bringing  it  about, 
and  again  making  manifest  his  almost 
inspired  instinct  for  always  doing  ex- 
actly the  right  thing  at  precisely  the 
rieht  time. 

^  ® 

The  Von  Bulow  letters  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  in  London  by  Mr.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  whose  new  novel, 
Rodney  Stone,  is  reviewed  on  another  page. 


has  written  for  the  Strand  Magazine  an 
article  of  a  somewhat  biographical 
character,  based  upon  his  experiences 
during  a  season  upon  a  Peterhead 
whaler.  It  is  called  **  Life  on  a  Green- 
land Whaler."  The  title  of  the  new 
novel  which  he  has  written  for  publica- 
tion in  the  London  Queen  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  is  Uncle  Bernac,  a 
Memory  of  the  Empire. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  method  of  work  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  many  au- 
thors whose  contracts  are  made  nowa- 
days until  the  end  of  the  century — and 
after.  Dr.  Doyle  rarely  pledges  him- 
self to  write  a  story,  even  a  short  one, 
until  the  piece  of  work  he  has  in  hand 
is  entirely  finished.  Any  other  course, 
he  says,  would  put  upon  him  a  sense  of 
responsibility  which  would  tell  against 
good  results.  Such  a  simple  plan  should 
commend  itself  to  any  author  driven  to 
the  borderland  of  despair  by  a  casual 
perusal  of  Smith  on  Contracts, 

The  February  number  of  the  Idler  will 
contain  the  opening  chapters  of  Mr. 
Stanley  J.  Weyman's  new  serial,  entitled 
Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Weyman  has  been  en- 
gaged on  the  story  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  those  who  have  seen  the 
manuscript  think  it  is  the  best  thing  he 
has  yet  done. 

In  our  last  September  number  we  gave 
five  illustrations  of  *'  Drumtochty** 
scenes  from  photographs  taken  there 
by  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  for  an  illustrat- 
ed edition  of  Ian  Maclaren's  two  books 
of  Scottish  idylls.  Mr.  Johnson's  illus- 
trations to  A  Window  in  Thrums,  also 
published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  and  made  uniform  with  the 
foregoing,  ought  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can readers  a  very  picturesque  idea  of 
the  background  upon  which  the  scenes 
and  characters  of  these  stories  aie  cast. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  also  illustrated  a 
selection  of  nature  pictures  from  Mr. 
Burroughs's  works  for  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company,  and  still  an- 
other book,  which  is  all  his  own,  through 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  a  New  England  farm  boy,  and  has, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  always  lived 
in  a  little  country  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  When  fifteen 
he   left   school    and   spent    nearly    five 
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years  in  a  book-store  in  a  neigh- 
bouring city.  It  was  this  famili- 
aiily  with  books  that  strength- 
ened hisartistic  and  literary  bent, 
and  enabled  him  also  to  under- 
stand better  what  makes  a  book 
attractive  in  the  matter  of  illus- 
trations. At  this  time  he  began 
to  sketch  and  wiite,  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  faim  life  he  kept 
up  the  practice,  and  gradually 
found  his  way  into  periodical  lit- 
erature. Hisinterest  in  pictoiial 
work  led  him  to  study  in  the  New 
Yoik  art  schools  for  several  win- 
ters. As  a  help  in  diawing  he 
puichased  a  camera  and  made  a 
series  of  photographs  for  a  local 
illustrated  work,  which  proved 
very  successful.  This  gave  him 
the  idea  of  his  first  book,  Tht 
Jfcw  England  Country.  Since  then 
the  Messrs.  Appleton  have  pub- 
lished two  books  of  his.  The 
Country  School  and  Tiie  Farmer's 
Boy,  and  an  illustrated  edition  of 
White's  Selborne. 


Being  interested  in  Mr,  John- 
son's process  of  iUustiating  with 
a  photographic  basis,  we  asked 
him  how  he  went  about  it.  "I 
make  my  photographs,"  he  says, 
"just  as  I  would  select  subjects 
for  paintings.  I  try  to  have  a 
pleasing  composition,  an  idea  and 
meaning  in  the  subject,  and,  if 
there  are  figures,  to  have  them 
posed  so  that  they  will  have  the 
simple  naturalness  of  life  as  I 
see  it.  1  avoid  sharp,  glittering 
photographs  ;  only  those  that  are 
mellow  and  atmospheric  are  at 
all  suitable  for  illustration.  Then 
when  I  get  my  prints  I  paint  on 
them  with  great  care,  blot  out, 
put  in,  get  all  the  art  and  sug- 
gestion 1  can  into  them.  Some- 
times I  paint  over  almost  the  en- 
tire surface.  Taken  all  in  all, 
this  method  of  developing  life 
and  nature  is  a  very  delicate  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  seems  to  me  if  you 
go  about  it  in  the  light  way  you 
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things  as  you  can  by  no  other  method."      which,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  some  ele- 

mcnts  of  strength  and  grace  and  beauty 

that   will   gain  for  it  a  warm   and  en- 

A  little  book   has  come  quietly   into      during  popularity.      Sir  Knight  of  the 
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the  first  book  of  hers 
which  she  has  consented 
to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  general  public.  It 
wasof  her  husband,  Dr. 
Duryea,  that  the  Lon- 
don Graphic  of  1894  said 
that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  seven  preach- 
ers in  England  and 
America.  Sir  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Pathway  is  a 
book  that  ought  to  find 
a  shrine  in  every  home. 
It  strikes  a  chord  in  the 
universal  heart,  and 
wherever  there  has  been 
a  little  coffin  in  the 
h  o  u  s  e — a  n  d  whose 
house  has  not  seen  one  ? 
— it  will  bring  an  evan- 
pel  of  comforting  love. 
Moreover,  the  serious- 
ness of  its  convincing 
truth  is  clothed  with  a 
beauty  that  must  make 
;  and  live  always 
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its 


Golden  Pathway,  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Putnam,  is  primarily  a  book  for  chil- 
dren, but  also  for  all  in  whom  the  child 
survives.  There  is  a  profound  quiet- 
ness of  thought  and  an  atmosphere  of 
delicate  simplicity  in  this  story  of  a 
knightly  boyhood  and  a  queenly  woman- 
hood which  are  bound  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  its  authorship.  One  feels  that 
the  writer  of  the  story  can  be  no  other 
than  "  My  Lady,"  who  gathers  the 
child  "Sir  Knight"  in  the  royal  robes 
of  a  beautiful  motherhood.  The  author 
of  this  little  book  is  Mrs.  Anna  S.  P. 
Duryea,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Duryea,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  of 
English  and  Revolutionary  descent. 
From  what  we  gather  of  her  antece- 
dents, her  inheritance  of  mind  and  char- 
acter must  have  been  richly  endowed. 
She  has  written  much  that  has  been 
read  before  literary  clubs,  but   this  is 


artistic  side  the  book  is 
beautifully  finished  and 
will  make  an  exquisite 
gift. 

® 
The  child  in  litera- 
ture has  been  on  the 
increase  lately,  judged 
by  the  number  of  books 
that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  children,  for 
which,  presumably,  the  Kindeigaiten 
movement  is  largely  responsible.  We 
have  had  The  Im'isible  Playmate  and 
W.  v..  Her  Book  and  Various  Fersei. 
by  William  Canton  ;  there  is  The  Gold- 
en Age,  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  and 
but  recently  we  have  had  A  Child  World, 
by  James  Whitcomb  Riiey,  each  of 
which  is  classic  in  its  real  comprehen- 
sion and  imaginative  grasp  of  child  life. 
Then  Mrs.  Moulton  has  made  a  selection 
from  her  poems,  and  has  published  a 
book  of  child  verse  called  /«  Childhood's 
Country,  accompanied  with  illustrations 
by  Ethel  Reed.  From  the  press  of 
Mr.  John  Lane  are  promised  The  Child 
World,  by  Gabriel  Setoun,  and  also  a 
volume  of  charming  little  essays  on 
The  Children  by  Alice  Meynell.  On  an- 
other page  there  appears  a  poem  by 
Mrs.  Meynell,  which  will  be  included  in 
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a  new  volume  of  her  poems  to 
be  pubiishcd  by  Mr.  Lane  dur- 
ing the  spring. 


Professor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  Princeton  University,  has 
just  issued,  through  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, a  volume  of  studies  en- 
titled Mere  Literature,  and  Other 
Essays.  The  first  three  essays 
are  devoted  to  the  study  of  lit- 
erature, the  lemaining  essays 
treating  of  historical  subjects. 
But  these  are  no  fiagmentary 
papers ;  a  deep  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  method  combines  the 
whole,  which  might  be  gen- 
eralised as  a  statement  of  the 
proper  aims  of  literature  and 
of  historical  study.  Professor 
Wilson  was  born  at  Staunton, 
Va.,in  1856,  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1879.  Since  1890 
he  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
Juiisprudence  in  that  Univer- 
sity. The  articles  on  George 
Washington  which  have  been 
appearing      during     the     past 


month  from  Professor  Wilson's  histori- 
cal pen  have  been  gathered  in  book 
form  and  published  by  Messrs.  Haiper 
and  Brothers,  A  review  of  this  im- 
portant work  on  Washington  appears 
on  another  page  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford's  The  True  George 
Washington. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington is  taken  from  a  miniature  by 
James  Sharpless,  and  was  painted  for 
Washington  in  1795,  just  four  years  be- 
fore his  death.  It  was  presented  by 
him  to  Nellie  (Calvert)  Stuart,  the  wid- 
ow of  John  Parke  Custis,  Washington's 
adopted  son.  Her  son,  in  whose  pres- 
ence the  sittings  were  made,  often  spoke 
of  the  likeness  as  "almost  perfect." 
The  following  passage,  taken  from  Mr. 
Ford's  The  True  George  IVashington,  is 
very  interesting  in  connection  with  this 
miniature  : 

"  By  17S9  he  (Washington)  was  using  false 
teeth,  and  be  lost  his  last  tooth  in  1795.  At 
first  these  substitutes  were  very  badly  fitted, 
and  when  Stuart  painted  his  famous  picture  he 
tried  to  remedy  the  malformation  they  gave  the 
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_n  that  otherwise  fine  portrait,  a  feature  a.  

poor  and  unlike  Washington  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son alone,  the  Sharpless  miniature,  which  in  all 
else  apiproxi mates  so  closely  to  Stuart's  master- 
piece, IS  preferable." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company,  who 
publish  Mr.  Ford's  book,  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  miniature. 


The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford's  Story  of  an  Untold  Lov€, 
which   we   were   the  first  to  announce 


some  months  ago,  begins  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  will 
be  published  in  book  form  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  MifEin  and  Company  after 
its  serial  issue.  By  the  way,  we  may 
say  that  the  article  on  "  James  Lane 
Allen  and  his  Books,"  to  which  we  re- 
ferred in  our  last  number  as  appearing 
in  the  December  Allanlu,  did  not  appear 
in  that  number,  but  is  now  printed  in 
the  January  issue.  The  article  was  un- 
avoidably  held  over  at  the  last  moment 
tv/ie/i  the  A//an^i(  was  going  to  press, 


The  portrait  of  Mr.  Barrie's  mother, 
which  we  are  permitted  to  use  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  is 
taken  from  a  photogravure  frontispiece 
to  Margaret  Ogilvy—"  By  her  son,  J.  M. 
Barrie."  How  much  Mr,  Barrie  owes 
in  his  books,  "which  were  written 
mainly,"  he  says,  "  to  please  one  woman 
now  dead,"  to  that  motherwhose  image 
is  enshrined  in  these  pages,  may  be 
gathered  from  this  little  volume.  Mar- 
garet Ogilvy  and  A  Window  in  Thrums 
must  in  future  go  inseparably  together. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sacred  and  inti- 
mate portrait  drawn  from  real  life  to  be 
found  in  all  literature. 


Sentimental  Tommy  will  have  a  sequel 
in  due  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Barrie  will  write  another  and  shorter 
work  in  the  interval,  in  which  he  will 
enter  a  new  field.  Whatever  he  writes 
will  first  appear  in  Scribner' s  Magazine. 

At  first  Sentimental  Tammy  went  off 
rather  slowly  in  England,  but,by  theend 
of  November  it  was  selling  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  copies  a  day.  Mr.  Shor- 
ter's  Charlotte  Bronif  and  Her  Circle  is 
also  going  remarkably  well  on  the  other 
side,  the  first  edition  of  two  thousand 
copies  having  been  sold  out  within  a 
few  weeks. 


Titles  are  very  often  misleading.  At 
first  glance  we  consigned  a  beautiful 
little  book  with  a  richly  ornate  cover, 

entitled  The  Shadow  Christ,  by  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  to  our  theological  shelf, 
but  upon  examining  its  contents  found 
that  it  was  as  much  out  of  place  in  a 
merely  theological  atmosphere  as  Brown- 
ing's Saul  would  be  in  a  scientific  one. 
The  book  is  a  deliberate  attempt  at  a 
poet's  interpretation  of  the  Hebrews 
and  their  literature,  and  is  very  far 
from  being  a  theological  work  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  either  in  manner  or  mo- 
tive. It  is  published  by  the  Century 
Company. 

As  Mr.  Zangwill's  volume.  Without 
Prejudice,  comes  from  the  same  press,  he 
lays  down  the  wand  which  has  for  so  long 
charmed  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Pall  Mali 
Magazine  under  that  title,  and  it  is  taken 
u-p  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  who  will  dur- 
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ing  the  year  continue  to  pass  in  review 
the  Pail  Mali's  panorama  of  contempo- 
rary art  and  letters,  as  seen  **  From  a 
Cornish  Window.'*  This  will  give  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch  a  wider  audience,  at  least 
in  America,  than  he  formerly  had  when 
he  occupied  with  distinction  the  same 
department  in  the  Speaker.  The  best 
fruit  of  these  causeries^  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  gathered  in  a  volume  entitled 
Adventures  in  Criticism^  published  some 
months  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner. 
We  welcome  **  Q*'  to  the  succession  of 
Mr.  Zangwill,  but  please,  Mr.  A.  T.  Q.  C, 
we  are  getting  impatient  for  that  great 
novel.  A  review  of  Without  Prejudice 
and  a  new  portrait  of  Mr.  Zangwill  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Among  the  promised  attractions  for 
1897  which  the  Pail  Mail  Magazine  offers 
is  one  that  will  arouse  interest.  It  is 
the  serial  publication  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope's  sequel  to  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda. 
Mr.  Hope's  Phroso^  which  appeared  in 
McClure's  Magazine  during  1896,  will  be 
issued  early  in  January  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.  We  believe  that 
its  popularity  will  not  be  far  short  of 
that  which  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  has 
evoked.  We  understand  that  this  ro- 
mantic story  has  also  been  dramatised 
by  Mr.  Hope  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Edward  Rose. 

Messrs.  Scribner  have  already  begun 
the  press- work  of  the  sumptuous  new 
subscription  edition  of  all  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  works,  which  they  recently 
contracted  with  the  author  to  produce 
early  this  year.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  edition  Mr.  Kipling  has  entirely  re- 
arranged his  stories,  and  among  other 
changes,  **  In  the  Rukh"  will  be  placed 
in  its  proper  position  at  the  end  of  The 
Second  Jungle  Book,  We  hear  that 
Messrs.  Scribner  propose  to  call  the  edi- 
tion *'  The  Outward  Bound."  The  pa- 
per on  which  the  books  are  to  be  printed 
will  all  be  watermarked  with  Mr.  Kid- 
ling's  initials. 

A  correspondent  suggests,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  quotation  from  the  London 
Literary  World  in  the  November  Book- 
man regarding  the  title  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's  new  volume  of  poems,  that  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  poet  took 


the  title  from  the  splendid  line  of  his 
own  poem, 

*'  For  the  world  is  wondrous  large,  seven  seas 
from  marge  to  marge.  * ' 

The  test  of  the  great  artist  is  his  pow- 
er to  deal  with  quiet  life  in  the  sober 
daylight.  It  may  be  unfair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Kipling  is  at  home  only  in  one  dirty 
corner  of  India  ;  that  whenever  he  turns 
his  lantern  on  a  virtue  he  makes  respect- 
fully off,  and  that  his  only  hero  so  far 
is  the  devil.  But  it  is  true  that  in  his 
hotly  glowing  pictures  we  find  no  deep 
sympathy  with  humanity,  no  intelli- 
gence of  obscure  virtue  and  endurance, 
no  ear  for  the  clash  of  spiritual  armies. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  unbounded  faith  in 
dynamite,  but  none  in  leaven.  He  can- 
not work  without  the  electric  light ;  with 
still  life  Mr.  Kipling  can  do  nothing. 
He  has  nothing  of  the  calm  copiousness 
of  the  masters.  Always  afraid  of  losing 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  he  never 
dares  to  be  quiet  ;  that  he  sensitively 
appreciates  the  use  of  words  is  undeni- 
able. We  should  almost  say  that  he  is 
as  great  a  man  in  invective  in  English 
as  Lamennais  was  in  French.  But  he 
cannot  tread  softly  the  paths  that  lead 
up  to  the  inner  chamber  of  the  mind, 
for  he  does  not  know  them.  Nor  does 
he  ever  stand  behind  his  effects.  In 
the  highest  style  of  power  the  person- 
ality sinks  and  fades.  Mr.  Kipling 
signs  his  story  top  and  bottom  and  all 
through.  There  is  an  unending  sparkle 
and  crackle  through  his  pages.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  great  passages  rise  from 
the  level  as  noiselessly  as  a  moun- 
tain. 

Mr.  Kipling's  poetry,  which  is  in  some 
ways  more  remarkable  even  than  his 
prose,  bears  out  this  view.  Without 
sincerity,  tenderness,  and  self-control 
the  great  effects  of  the  poet  cannot  be 
produced.  Mr.  Kipling  amazes  us 
often  by  his  strength  and  brilliance. 
Some  of  the  snatches  prefixed  to  his 
stories  seem  to  put  him  at  the  head  of 
living  singers,  and  yet  we  stand  in 
doubt.  He  never  did  anything  more 
damaging  to  his  own  reputation  than 
his  conveyance  of  some  verses  written 
for  a  wholly  different  purpose  to  make 
part  of  a  tribute  to  his  brother-in-law. 
He  is  loud,  but  is  he  sincere  ?  He 
makes   a    hit    occasv^'^^J^^  ^  XsviX.  '^^^m^'^ 
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gion  where  men  loarn 
to  think  truly  of  con- 
science,   humility,   and 

» 
One  of  the  few  good 
stories  which  deseive  to 
survive  the  fluctuation 
after  Christmas  tide  is 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  T/ie 
IV/teels  of  Chance,  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  From  the 
outset  Mr.  Wells  has 
brought  to  his  work  a 
freshness  of  feeling  and 
sense  of  wonder  which 
have  touched  his 
strange  imaginings  with 
novelty  and  romance. 
But  heretofore  the  fan- 
tastic, the  grotesque, 
the  remote  have  claim- 
ed his  attention.  It  is 
otherwise  in  The  Wheels 
of  Chance.  For  the  first 
time  he  has  sought  an 
I  other 


»lds,  but  i 


hiso 


without  making  many  misses.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  brass  band  poetry — exciting, 
but  hard,  noisy,  and  tiresome.  In  ven- 
turing upon  these  criticisms  we  would 
hasten  to  add  that  we  do  not  underesti- 
mate his  powers  :  there  is  no  man  living 
who  has  shown  himself  possessed  of 
more  varied  and  splendid  force.  There 
is  always  hope  fur  a  morning  of  high 
passion,  and  Mr.  Kipling  may  do  any- 
thing if  he  finds  at  last  that  romance 
does  not  vanish  when  the  air  is  mild 
and  clear  and  the  colour  of  life  is  low. 
Ab  yet  he  gives  the  impression  of  one 
who  has  not  yet  found  himself,  who  is 
feeling  for  ihc  spring  which,  when 
touched,  will  disclose  the  hidden  secret  of 
his  nature.  Our  hope  for  his  art  is  that 
he  may  enter  the  open  gate  of  that  re- 


and  within  the  radius 
of  his  own  vision  and 
experience.  The  result 
is  a  blending  of  ideality 
I  and  nature,  which  is 
■  '■  pleasing,    entertaining, 

,     ■       /  refreshing  in  its  revela- 

1."^/^  tion.       What     he     has 

.-■  ,  ■;  ^  J      done  is  to  take  a  bit  of 

I'  commonplace     human- 

ity and  tuin  on  its  seem- 
ingly contemptible  and 
unhcroic  proportions  the  cathode  lays 
of  an  illuminating  imagination,  light- 
ing up  the  hidden  and  undreamed- 
of beauty  that  turks  in  the  heart  of  even 
"  a  mere  counter  jumper,  a  cad  on  cas- 
tors, and  a  fool  to  boot."  But  this  is 
not  all.  Mr.  Wells  lets  the  seaiching 
satire  of  his  almost  extravagant  fancy 
play  about  a  vaiietyof  characters  who 
in  turn  charm  and  delight  us.  If  Mr. 
Weltscan  develop  this  vein  and  strength- 
en his  grasp  of  citation  he  will  enter 
the  field  of  liction  to  stay.  We  gave  a 
short  account  of  Mr.  Wells's  career  in 
Tnt  Bookman  last  June. 

® 

Mr.    H.    G.    Wells    was    among    the 

guests  of  the  members  piesent  at  the 
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COVENTRY   PATMORE. 

gay  and  distinguished  gathering  of  the 
Omar  KhAyyim  Club,  held  in  London 
at  the  end  of  November.  The  toast  of 
the  health  of  these  guests  was  very  hu- 
morously responded  to  by  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr  and  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  who 
told  an  old  story  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  though  it  has  been  repoited 
as  new.  Mr.  Stevenson  asked  Dr. 
Doyle  to  visit  him  in  Samoa,  and  being 
asked  how  one  got  there,  replied,  "  You 

fo  to  America,  cross  the  Continent  to 
an  Francisco,  and  then  it  is  the  second 
turning  to  the  left."     This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Club  under  its  new  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,    Mr.    Edmund 
Gosse    and    Mr.    Henry    Norman.      Mr. 
L.  F.  Austin,  whose  collected  chats  under 
the    title    Af  Random   is   published  heie 
by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Company, 
was   the    poet  of  the  evening,  and  con- 
cluded with  this  Omarian  sentiment : 
■'  Skait-s  of  all  sorts  and  sises.  still  we  play 
With  zest  our  little  masquerade  in  clay  : 
And.  as  we  crumble,  cry  the  Potter  quits  ; 
For  fellowship  makes  merry  with  Decay." 

In  view  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore,  which  took  place  on 
November  26th,  in  his  seventy-third  year, 

the  following  letter  of  apology,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gosse  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
union of  the  Club,  will  be  read  with 
more  than  usual  interest  because  of  the 
personality  and  views  of  the  aged  poet. 
"  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  mis! 
doing  honour  lo  FitzGerald  and  Omar  Khdy- 
yim,  whom  I  admire  greatly.  If  I  had  been 
with  you,  while  I  feasted  with  you  I  should 


have  sought  t( 

ern  poetry  is  more  or  less  inys 

and  thai  wine.  love,  and  liberty,  even  in  this 
poem,  seem  to  be  words  for  spiritual  passions. 
But  I  should  have  delighted,  with  you,  in  all 
that  Omar  says  about  what  concerns  Priests  and 
formal  religion.  Al!  Poets  and  Prophets  have 
hated  Priests — as  a  class — and  it  has  been  their 
vocation  from  the  beginning  to  expose  '  eccle- 
Biasticiam.'  " 

The  late  Coventry  Patmore's  name 
will  always  be  more  closely  associated 
with  his  popular  domestic  epic.  The 
Angel  in  the  House,  than  with  any  other 
of  his  books.  In  spite  of  cheap  editions, 
The  Angel  in  the  House  must  still  be 
classed  among  old-fashioned  heroines. 
In  days  when  huge  crinolines  disfigured 
the  English  girls  and  hansom  cabs  were 
thought  very  improper  for  ladies'  use, 
when  woman's  suffrage  was  only  whis- 
pered about  by  a  few  philosophers,  and 
when  many  bright  eyes  were  dimmed 
fay  crying  over  Martin  Tupper's  pathetic 
platitudes,  a  young  lady's  library  was 
not  complete  without  The  Angel  in  the 
House.  Comparatively  few  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  have  read  this  book,  but 
they  have  seen  the  volume  perhaps  in 
their  mother's  boudoir,  and  they  have 
heard  enough  of  its  holy  repute  to  till 
some  interest  in  the  woman  who  in- 
Spired  them.     Emily  Augusta  Andrews 
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— the  "  angel  in  the  house" — was  born 
on  February  29th,  1824,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Coventry  Patmore  on  September 
nth,  1847.  Herself  a  woman  of  liter- 
ary and  artistic  sympathies,  she  was  ac- 
customed to  visit  and  receive  some  of 


the  most  interesting  men  and  women  ol 
the  day.  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Monckton  Milnes,  Mrs.  Proc- 
tor, Miss  Mulock,  and  many  more  were 
intimately  known  to  her  and  were  . 
traded  by  her  sympathetic  natu 
Others,  such  as  Cardinal  Manning  a 
Aubrey  De  Vere,  she  knew  as  her  hus- 
band's friends,  but  she  could  not  ap- 
prove their  influence.  In  her  sturdy 
Protestantism  she  was  like  Lucy  Snowe 
in  Villelte^  and  made  no  secret  of  her 
opinions.  Among  her  simple  pleasures 
the  growing  popularity  of  these  old 
friends  was  one  of  the  most  valued.  It 
was  not  until  after  her  death  that  her 
husband  and  children  entered  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  She  died  in 
1862. 


A  discussion    has    been  going  on  in 
England  among  the  admirers  of  Charles 


Lamb  over  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
"  Elia."  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  accepted  pronunciation  which  makes 
the  word  rhyme  with  "  Delia"  is  wrong  ; 
but  various  opinions  were  put  forward 
as  to  how  Lamb  himself  pronounced  it. 
One  person  asserted  that  the  name  is 
only  a  by-form  of  the  scriptural  name 
"  Elias,"  and  should  therefore  be  sound- 
ed ■■  Elia."  A  letter  of  Lamb's  written 
July  30th,  iSir,  was  Anally  exhumed,  in 
which  the  pronunciation  is  by  him  fig- 
ured as  "  Ellia,"  the  name  having  been 
borrowed  by  him  from  a  fellow-clerk, 
an  Italian,  at  the  South  Sea  House. 
But  the  world  will  doubtless  still  go  on 
making  it  rhyme  with  "  Delia." 
® 
Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  whose  portrait,  re- 
produced from  Tie  Yelloui  Book,  we  give 
on  this  page,  is  one  of  quite  a  consider- 
able group  of  writers  in  London  whose 
early  work  was  first  published  in  the 
National  Observer,  when  that  journal 
was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley.  Mr.  Street's  first  book  was 
Miniatures  and  Moods,  a  little  volume  of 
essays  reprinted  principally  from  the 
National  Observer.  This  was  very  short- 
ly followed  by  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Boy,  which  was  immediately  successful, 
and  probably  received  more  unanimous 
praise  than  any  book  by  a  new  writer 
published  during  recent  years.  Mr, 
Street  has  since  published  Episodes,  a 
volume  of  short  stories,  and  Quales  Ego, 
another  volume  of  essays.  His  first 
long  novel,  The  Wise  and  the  Wayivard, 
just  issued  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  is  re- 
viewed in  another  column. 

In  connection  with  this,  It  is  interesting 
to  noticethenumberof  books  which  have 
been  made  up  of  papers  collected  from 
the  National  Observer.  To  mention  only 
a  few,  there  are  Kenneth  Grahame's 
The  Golden  Age,  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat- 
son's Diogenes  tn  London,  Harold  Fred- 
eric's Mrs.  Albert  Grundy,  H.  D.  Lowry's 
Prisoners  of  the  £arth,'and  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison's  Tales  of  Mean  Streets. 

Mr.  Morrison's  new  book.  The  Child 
of  the  f  ago,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs,  H.  S.  Stone  and  Company. 
The  Old  Jago  is  Bethral  Green  way,  an 
Alsatia  of  ruffianism  and  depravity,  the 
like  of  which  is  unknown   to   English 
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■tudies 
lasses,"  savs  Mr.  Aus- 
eye  on   the  sentimentalists 


fiction.  When  the  story  was  running 
in  the  New  Hevtno  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  far 
more  terribly  faithful  picture  of  hope- 
less poverty,  misery,  and  crime  than 
Oliver  Twist.  "  Dickens,  ii 
of  the  crii 
tin,  "  had 

who  believe  that  a  word  in  season 
always  turn  the  vicious  to  the  strait  and 
narrow  path.  To  such  readers  Nancy 
was  the  sop  to  reconcile  them  to  Bill 
Sikes.  Dramatically  that  is  a  good 
contrast  ;  fundamentally  it  strikes  me 
as  a  pale  masquerade  beside  Mr.  Morri- 
son's tragedy.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  description  of  Josh  Perrott's 
confused  sensations  at  the  trial  ;  his 
answer  to  the  judge's  formal  question 
whether  he  has  anything  to  say  before 
sentence  of  death  is  passed,  '  No,  sir — 
I  done  it.  On'y  'e  was  a  worse  man 
than  me  ! '  is  quite  a  masterpiece  of 
truth  and  simplicity.  It  is  all  horrible 
and  repulsive,  no  doubt,  but  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  high  order  of  art  seems  most 
manifest." 

If  all  the  reading  world  is  busy  just 
now  with  that  fascinating  boy  whom  his 
familiar  friends  call  "  Sentimental  Tom- 
my," here  is  another  boy,  "  Dicky  Per- 
rott,"  the  hero  of  Mr.  Morrison's  Child 
of  the  Jago,  between  whom  and  Tommy 
there  is  nothing  in  common  except  their 
bondage  to  the  East  End  Inferno  of 
London,  brief  in  Tommy's  case.  But 
never  has  childhood  under  a  social  curse 
been  drawn  with  such  poignant  tender- 
ness and  beauty  as  Mr.  Morrison  has 
done  in  Dicky.  The  passion  and  the 
sorrow  of  his  story  are  the  vindication 
of  Mr.  Morrison's  art,  for  in  this  tale  of 
Dicky  Perrott  he  has  focussed  all  the 
human  elements  of  a  problem  which 
mocks  at  philanthropy  and  puts  our 
statesmanship  to  shame. 


Why  do  the  revered  English,  whenever 
they  wish  to  poke  fun  at  Americans, 
harp  upon  our  practice  of  expressing 
the  second  Christian  name  by  its  initial 
letter?  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
novelists  from  Thackeray  down  (very 
far  down)  to  W.  Fell  Ridge  and  Marie 
Coreili.  Thus  Troliope  in  The  Way 
We  Live  N'tnv  must  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  his  strong-minded  American  iec 
turer  is  named  "  Olivia  Q.  Fleabody," 


and  Ouida  in  Mi>f/is  gives  us  an  i 
to  "  Anastasia  W.  Crash"  as  a 
American  title-hunter.  Readers 
Henry  James  (whose  point  of  v 
of  course,  English)  will  rememt 
the  immortal  Daisy's  name  was  ' 


P.  Miller."  One  would  suppos 
the  British  mirth  over  it,  that  thi 
in  nomenclature  is  wholly  Am 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  about 
mon  in  England  as  here.  We  1 
our  desk  at  this  moment  two  str^ 
bers  of  the  Saturday  Review,  th 
hide-bound  and  intolerantly  En| 
all  the  British  journals,  and  v 
over  the  pages  casually.  He 
letter  to  the  editor  signed  "  Li 
Parker;"  here  is  also  a  special 
from  "  Albert  D.  Vandam."  S 
other,  on  William  Morris,  is 
"Herbert  P.  Home;"  and  a  r 
ethics  is  by  "  Charles  F.  D'Arc; 
the  same  number  are  advertisen- 
English  books  by  "  Dorothy  C 
oil,"  "Robert  H.  Case,"  "  Wa 
Harris,"  "  Sydney  C.  Grier,"  " 
L.  Moore,"  "  Rosa  N.  Carey,' 
them   sic.     The   most   populat  ' 
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novelist  among  certain  classes  of  his 
countrymen  to-day  is  universally  spoken 
and  written  of  as  '*  Silas  K.  Hocking," 
a  name  that  connotes  all  the  traditional 
attributes  of  the  AmMcain  pour  rire. 
The  fact  is  that  we  find  in  all  this  a  very 
characteristic  British  trait,  a  fatuous 
criticism  of  others  for  a  usage  that  origi- 
nated and  is  perpetuated  among  them- 
selves. Truly  the  British  beam  is  very 
small  indeed  and  the  American  mote 
enormous — to  a  Briton  ! 

In  the  November  number  of  The 
Bookman  we  congratulated  the  Boston 
Library  on  the  independence  and  good 
taste  of  its  Committee  in  rejecting  the 
MacMonnies  Bacchante.     We  then  said  : 

"  For  our  part,  we  think  that  the  action  of 
the  Committee  in  rejecting  it  was  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  deserving  of  the  highest  possible 
commendation.  The  artistic  merits  of  the 
statue  do  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all.  A 
public  library  is  supposed  to  stand  for  the  in- 
tellectual elevation  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  to  be  a  purifying  and  inspiring  influence. 
Hence  we  fan  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  giv- 
ing place  within  its  walls  to  a  work  of  art,  how- 
ever meritorious,  whose  subject  and  associa- 
tions suggest  nothing  but  drunkenness  and 
lust.  It  would  be  little  more  out  of  place  in  the 
vestibule  of  a  church.  We  congratulate  Boston 
upon  the  possessioo  of  a  body  of  cultivated  men 
who  with  so  much  courage  and  ^ood  taste  are 
willing  to  stand  firmly  upon  the  side  of  the  best 
Amencan  sentiment  ana  tradition." 

Since  this  appeared,  the  Committee  has 
reconsidered  its  action  and  accepted  the 
statue.  We  must,  therefore,  in  our  turn, 
reconsider  our  remarks.  It  is  clear  that 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  set  up  in  a 
great  public  library  a  work  of  art  which 
suggests  drunkenness  and  lust.  It  is 
clear  also  that  Boston  does  not  possess, 
in  its  Library  Committee  at  least,  a 
body  of  cultivated  men  who  are  willing 
to  stand  firmly  upon  the  side  of  the  best 
American  sentiment  and  tradition. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  is  to  contribute 
some  time  during  the  year  several  pa- 
pers to  the  Century  Magazine  on  certain 
aspects  of  Russian  life.  Mrs.  Harrison 
was  in  Russia  last  summer,  and  enjoyed 
peculiar  facilities  for  studying  the 
higher  social  side  of  Russian  life  at  the 
capital,  and  her  papers  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  a  degree  of  interest. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  late  William  Mori  is  and 
his  works  during  the  past  few  months, 
but  so  far  as  we  are  aware  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  the  fostering  enterprise  of  the  old 
established  firm  of  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  that  William  Morris  was  intro- 
duced to  American  readers.  As  far 
back  as  1867  they  published  by  arrange* 
ment  with  the  author  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Jason^  and  in  1868  The  Earthly  Para^^ 
dise^  and  nearly  all  the  other  books  of 
Morris  have  been  published  by  them 
since  then.  A  review  of  his  posthumous 
work  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  The  Well  at  the 
World's  End^  from  the  pen  of  the  young 
Celtic  poet,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  appears 
on  another  page. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

I  am  writing  a  book  on  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Thomas  Taylor  the  Platonist,  which  1  want 
to  make  as  exhaustive  a^  practicable.  The 
favour  of  any  information  about  Taylor's  life 
or  writings,  tne  names  and  addresses  of  any  of 
his  descendants,  or  inedited  letters  and  manu- 
scripts, by  him,  will  be  most  heartily  appreci- 
ated. I  am  especially  desirous  to  borrow  or 
purchase  copies  of  A  New  System  of  Religion^ 
Amsterdam,  1789,  and  The  Spirit  of  all  Re- 
ligions^ Amsterdam,  1790,  which  are  said  to  be 
by  Taylor.  These  titles,  perhaps,  represent 
only  one  book. 

Thomas  M.  Johnson. 
(Formerly  editor  of  The  Platonist,) 

Osceola,  Mo.,  November  16,  1896. 

In  the  series  of  Contemporary  Essay- 
ists now  appearing  from  the  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  (though 
they  have  not  yet  formally  so  styled  it), 
the  third  volume  will  be  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the 
fourth  by  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  and  the  fifth,  curiously 
enough,  by  Mark  Twain.  Mark  Twain 
as  an  essayist  at  first  rather  excites  a 
feeling  of  wonder  ;  but  running  over 
some  of  his  more  serious  work,  it  will 
readily  appear  that  he  is  not  only  an 
essayist,  but  a  very  good  one,  too.  Any- 
how, his  book  will  speak  for  itself  and 
for  him.  The  sixth  volume  will  be  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Harry  Thurston 
Peck.  The  two  already  published  in 
this  series  are  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's 
Aspects  of  Fiction  and  Mr.  Howells's 
Impressions  and  Opinions, 
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The  trumpets  pealed  ;  the  echoes  sang 
A  tossing  fugue  ;  before  it  died, 

Again  the  rending  trumpets  rang. 
Again  the  phantom  notes  replied. 

In  galleries,  on  straining  roofs. 

At  once  ten  thousand  tongues  were  hushed, 
When  down  the  lists  a  storm  of  hoofs, 

From  either  border  thundering  rushed. 

But  one  whose  arms  were  chased  and  set 
With  gold  and  gems,  in  fear  withdrew 

Before  the  fronts  of  tourney  met, 
Before  the  spears  in  splinters  fJew. 

He  reached  the  wilds.  He  cast  away 
His  lance  and  shield  and  arms  of  price  ; 

He  turned  his  charger  loose,  and  lay 
Face-downward  in  his  cowardice. 

His  wife  had  seen  the  recreant  fly  : 
She  followed,  found,  and  called  his  name, 
"  Sweetheart,  I  will  not  have  you  die  : 

My  love,"  she  said,  "  can  heal  your  shame." 

Copyright,  iB«(i,  by  Jobn  Davidson. 
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Not  long  his  vanity  withstood 
Her  gentleness  :  he  left  his  soul 

To  her  ;  and  her  solicitude, 

He,  being  a  coward,  made  him  whole. 

Yet  was  he  blessed  in  heart  and  head  ; 

Forgiving  ;  of  his  riches  free  : 
Wise  was  he,  too,  and  deeply  read. 

And  ruled  his  earldom  righteously. 

A  war  broke  out.     With  fateful  speed 
The  foe,  eluding  watch  and  ward. 

Conquered  ;  and  none  was  left  to  lead 
The  land,  save  this  faint-hearted  lord. 

**  Here  is  no  shallow  tournament, 
No  soulless,  artificial  fight  : 
Courageously,  in  deep  content, 
I  go  to  combat  for  the  right.** 

The  hosts  encountered  :  trumpets  spoke  ; 

Drums  called  aloud  ;  the  air  was  torn 
With  cannon,  light  by  stifiing  smoke 

Estopped,  and  shrieking  battle  born. 

But  he  ?     He  was  not  in  the  van  ! 

The  vision  of  his  child  and  wife  ? 
Even  that  deserted  him.     He  ran — 

The  coward  ran  to  save  his  life. 

The  lowliest  men  would  sooner  face 
A  thousand  dreadful  deaths,  than  come 

Before  their  loved  ones  in  disgrace  ; 
Yet  this  sad  c:oward  hurried  home  : 

For,  as  he  fled,  his  cunning  heart 
Declared  he  might  be  happy  yet 

In  some  retreat  where  Love  and  Art 
Should  swathe  his  soul  against  regret. 

**  My  wife  !  my  son  !     For  their  dear  sakes," 
He  thought,  **  I  save  myself  by  flight." 
He  reached  his  place.     **  What  comet  shakes 
Its  baleful  tresses  on  the  night 

Above  my  towers  ?*'     Alas,  the  foe 
Had  been  before  with  sword  and  fire  ! 

His  loved  ones  in  their  blood  lay  low  : 
Their  dwelling  was  their  funeral  pyre. 

Then  he  betook  him  to  a  hill 

Which  in  his  happy  times  had  been 

His  silent  friend,  meaning  to  kill 
Himself  upon  its  bosom  green. 

But  an  old  mood  at  ever}'  tread 
Awoke  ;  and  with  assured  device 
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The  wretched  coward's  cunning  head 
Distilled  it  into  cowardice. 

A  snowy  owl  on  silent  wings 

Sweeps  by  :  and  ah  !  I  know  the  tune 
The  wayward  night-wind  sweetly  sings 

And  dreaming  birds  in  coverts  croon. 

The  cocks  their  muffled  catches  crow  ; 

The  river  ripples  dark  and  bright  ; 
I  hear  the  pastured  oxen  low, 

And  the  whole  rumour  of  the  night. 

The  moon  comes  from  the  wind-swept  hearth 

Of  heaven  ;  the  stars  beside  her  soar  ; 
The  seas  and  harvests  of  the  earth 

About  her  shadowy  footsteps  pour. 

But  though  remembrances,  all  wet 

With  happy  tears,  their  tendrils  coil 
Close  round  my  heart  ;  though  I  be  set 

And  rooted  in  the  ruddy  soil, 

My  pulses  with  the  planets  leap  ; 

The  veil  is  rent  before  my  face  ; 
My  aching  nerves  are  mortised  deep 

In  furthest  cavities  of  space  ; 

Through  the  pervading  ether  speed 

My  thoughts  that  now  the  stars  rehearse  ; 
And  should  I  take  my  life,  the  deed 

Would  disarray  the  universe." 

Gross  cowardice  !     Hope,  while  we  breathe, 

Can  make  the  meanest  prize  his  breath, 
And  still  with  starry  garlands  wreathe 

The  nakedness  of  life  and  death. 

He  wandered  vaguely  for  a  while  ; 

Then  thought  at  last  to  hide  his  shame 
And  self-contempt  far  in  an  isle 

Among  the  outer  deeps  ;  but  came, 

Even  there,  upon  a  seaboard  dim. 

Where  like  the  slowly  ebbing  tide 
That  weltered  on  the  ocean's  rim 

With  sanguine  hues  of  sunset  dyed, 

The  war  still  lingered.     Suddenly, 

Ere  he  could  run,  the  ruddy  foam 
Of  battle  burst  about  him  :  he, 

Scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  struck  home. 

As  those  he  helped  began  to  fly. 

Bidding  him  follow.     **  Nay,"  he  said  ; 

Nay  ;  I  die  fighting — even  I  !" 

And  happy  and  amazed  fell  dead. 

John  Davidson, 
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FREDERICK    SAUNDERS   OF   THE   ASTOR    LIBRARY. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Oldest  American  Librarian. 
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Frederick  Saunders,  who  has  just  re- 
tired from  the  Astor  Library,  New 
York,  is  the  oldest  librarian  in  this 
country.  He  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1807,  and  is  consequently  ninety 
years  of  age  ;  but  he  is  blessed  with  a 
good  constitution,  and  so  well  has  he 
cared  for  his  health  that  he  does  not  ap> 
pear  to  be  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
Up  to  his  retirement  he  attended  to  his 
duties  at  the  Library  every  day,  and 
would  talk  interestingly  about  the  fa- 
mous literary  men  whom  he  has  met  dur- 
ing his  long  life.  His  father  was  the  sen- 
ior member  of  the  London  publishing 
house  of  Saunders  and  Otley,  and  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Astor  Library 


since  1859,  when  he  was  made  assistant 
librarian  on  the  personal  recommenda- 
tion  of  his  friend,  Washington  Irving, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  while 
acting  as  clerk  for  George  P.  Putnam, 
the  pubhsher. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  United  States 
to  secure  international  copyright  was 
made  through  Frederick  Saunders  in 
1836.  The  effort  was  inspired  by  N.  P. 
Willis,  the  American  author,  and  by  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Saunders 
and  Otley.  the  father  of  Mr.  Saunders. 

"  My  father's  firm,"  said  Mr,  Saun- 
ders, in  telling  me  the  story,  "  deter- 
mined to  test  the  supposed  protective 
value  of  the  power  of  attorney,  and  sent 
me  to  New  York,  armed  with  such  a 
legal  document,  to  represent  their  literary 
property.  Their  plan  was  to  open  a 
branch  establishment  in  New  Yoik  for  the 
protection  merely  of  their  own  works  ;  but 
their  rights  were  not  respected  by  other 
publishers,  and  the  attempt  had  to  be 
abandoned.  A  number  of  British  au- 
thors had  become  interested  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  international  copyright 
to  protect  the  work  of  their  brains,  which 
was  being  appropriated  right  and  left  by 
the  American  publishers.  They  pre- 
sented several  petitions  to  Congress,  the 
most  important  one  being  sent  through 
Captain  Wilkes  (ol  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition)  to  Henry  Clay. 
I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  petition,  and  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  it  might  be  suc- 
cessful. 

"  This  important  phase  of  the  copy-  • 
right  question  has  been  barely  referred 
to  in  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  secure 
international  copyright  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  petition  was  signed  by 
many  writers  who  have  secured  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley, 
and  by  them  given  to  Captain  Wilkes  to 
bring  to  this  country. 

"  The  petition  set  forth  that  the  works 
of  British  authors  were  being  appropri- 
ated by  American  booksellers,  and  were 
liable  to    be    published   in   a   mutilated 
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form  in  order  to  satisfy  the  prejudices 
of  American  purchasers  ;  that  American 
authors  were  injured  by  the  non-exist- 
ence of  an  international  copyright  law, 
etc.  The  petitioners  cited  the  case  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  works  had  been 
read  (mark  the  geographical  limitations 
of  that  day)  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
yet  he  had  received  no  remuneration 
from  the  American  public  for  his  labours. 
The  following  names  were  signed  to  the 
petition  :  Thomas  Moore,  Isaac  Disraeli, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Amelia  Opie,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Charles  Lyell,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  Mary  Somerville,  Henry  H.  Mil- 
man,  Peter  Mack  Roger,  M.D.,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  Henry 
Hallam,  T.  N.  Talfourd,  M.P.,  Edmund 
Lodge,  Edward  Leighton,  Charles  Mac- 
Farland,  William  Kirby,  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  J.  S.  H.  Pardoe,  J.  S.  Grimshawe, 
Charles  White,  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Thomas  Chalmers, 
Charles  Bell,  J.  C.  Loudon,  Anne  Marsh, 
Thomas  Keightly,  William  Howell, 
S.  C.  Hall,  Anne  Maria  Hall,  J  Mont- 
gomery, Joanna  Baillie,  M.  M.  Mitford, 
Allan  Cunningham,  Charles  Babbage, 
L.  Bonaparte,  G.  P.  R.  James,  William 
Buckland,  Grenville  T.  Temple,  William 
Prout,  M.D.,  Maria  Callcott,  G.  Griffin, 
Henry  F.  Chorley,  W.  Whewell,  Edward 
Tagart,  F.G.S.,  C.  E.  Stuart- Wortley, 
Robert  Murchison,  the  Rev,  Professor 
Vaughan,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  the  Rev. 
G.  Skinner,  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  and  Robert  Southey. 

**  Between  1836  and  1838  several 
other  petitions  were  made  to  Congress 
pleading  for  the  measure,  signed  by 
leading  American  writers,  with  Wash- 
ington Irving  at  their  head.  English 
books  at  this  lime  were  in  great  demand, 
because  they  cost  nothing  to  the  publish- 
ers. The  English  publishers  reproduced 
the  works  of  our  best  American  authors, 
who  were  also  losers  under  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Irving,  Bancroft,  Pres- 
cott.  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Motley,  Emerson,  Willis,  Simms, 
Lieber,  Park  Benjamin,  Godwin,  and 
Horace  Greeley  were  all  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  an  international  copyright. 

**  The  petition  of  the  British  authors 
above  referred  to  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  February,  1837,  by  Henry  Clay, 
and  referred  to  a  select  committee  whose 
members  were  Clay,  Webster,  Buchanan, 


Preston,  and  Ewing.  The  committee 
reported  favourably  :  *  That  authors  and 
inventors  have,*  they  said,  *  according  to 
the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  a  prop- 
erty in  the  respective  productions  of 
their  genius,  is  incontrovertible  ;  and 
that  this  property  should  be  protected 
as  effectually  as  any  other  property  is, 
by  law,  follows  as  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence. Authors  and  inventors  are 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. It  being  established  that  literary 
property  is  entitled  to  legal  protection, 
it  results  that  this  protection  ought  to 
be  sovereign  wherever  this  property  is 
situated.  ,  .  .  We  should  be  all  shocked 
if  the  law  tolerated  the  least  innovation 
of  the  rights  of  property  in  the  case  of 
merchandise,  while  those  rights  that 
iustly  belong  to  the  works  of  authors  are 
exposed  to  daily  violation,  without  the 
possibility  of  their  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  law.* 

**  No  action  was  taken  on  this  report. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able money  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Saun- 
ders and  Otley,  the  effort  to  secure  in- 
ternational copyright  was  abandoned. 

'*  Washington  Irving,  whom  I  knew 
well,  having  often  met  him  at  Putnam's 
and  the  Astor  Library,  was  a  man  of 
most  kindly  disposition.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Mr.  Astor  ;  and  he  and  Dr. 
Coggeswell,  when  Mr.  Astor  desired  to 
render  some  benefit  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  probably  influenced  him  to  found 
a  library.  He  remained  a  bachelor  be- 
cause the  young  woman  to  whom  he  was 
engaged — Miss  Hoffman,  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Hoffman — died  just  before  the 
date  appointed  for  the  marriage.  Irving 
was  an  unusually  good-hearted  man.  He 
once  saw  a  boy  in  his  orchard  at  Sunny- 
side  trying  to  steal  apples.  Instead  of 
running  out  and  reprimanding  him,  he 
went  over  to  him,  saying,  *  Here,  my 
boy,  you  like  apples  ;  let  me  show  you 
where  there  are  some  good  ones,*  and 
he  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  choicest 
trees.  Once,  when  riding  on  the  Hud- 
son River  Railway  on  his  way  home,  he 
sat  near  an  Irish  woman  who  had  two 
noisy  children.  Taking  one  of  them  in 
his  arms,  he  soon  succeeded  in  quieting 
it.  In  fact,  he  was  so  successful  that 
when  he  left  the  car  and  the  woman 
thanked  him,  she  remarked  that  he  must 
be  a  good  father.     She  was  greatly  sur- 
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prised  to  hear  him  respond,  *  I  am,  un- 
fortunately, an  old  bachelor.* 

*'  Before  he  wrote  the  sketch  of  Rip 
Van  Wmkle  he  had  never  visited  the 
part  of  the  Catskills  where  Rip  was  sup- 
posed to  live.  Some  time  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article  he  took  a  stroll 
through  the  neighbourhood.  A  guide 
whom  he  met  there  solemnly  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  the  bibulous  Dutch- 
man took  his  long  nap,  and  also  showed 
him  Rip's  home  in  a  ravine,  over  the 
entrance  to  which  was  a  rude  illustration 
of  Rip  as  he  awoke  from  his  long  sleep. 
Irving  listened  silently,  and,  it  may  be 
imagined,  with  considerable  feelings  of 
surprise,  to  the  remarks  of  the  guide  ; 
and  was  pleased  to  find  that  his  imag- 
inary sketch  had  been  taken  for  fact. 

**  I  recall  one  story  he  used  to  tell 
about  his  travels  abroad.  He  was  visit- 
ing the  Court  of  St.  James's,  where  only 
the  most  distinguished  persons  are  ever 
presented.  In  some  way  or  other  Mr. 
Delavan,  who  kept  the  Delavan  House 
in  Albany,  and  who  was  a  well  known 
representative  of  the  temperance  cause 
at  that  time,  had  managed,  in  some 
strategetic  manner,  to  obtain  an  entrance 
to  the  reception.  George  IV.  was  the 
reigning  sovereign  ;  when  *  Mr.  Delavan 
of  New  York,'  was  announced,  the  king 
turned  on  his  heel,  swinging  himself 
around  so  that  he  could  face  the  Lord 
in  Waiting,  and  inquired  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice,  *  And  who  is  Mr.  Delavan  of 
New  York  ? '  The  gentleman  referred 
to  was  one  of  the  sort  not  easily  abashed, 
and  the  leading  question  did  not  (so 
Irving  used  to  say)  seem  to  hurt  his 
feelings  ;  but  the  other  American  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  somewhat  ner- 
vous lest  they  should  be  asked  to  give 
some  account  of  themselves. 

*'  Irving  was  quite  a  diffident  man, 
though  he  could  be  very  sociable  among 
his  intimate  friends.  At  the  dinner 
given  to  Charles  Dickens  he  was  to  have 
made  the  speech  of  welcome,  but  broke 
down  completely  after  he  had  uttered 
only  a  few  words.  I  do  not  think  that 
even  Dickens  ever  did  himself  justice 
when  he  read  selections  from  his  books. 
He  was  really  an  inferior  speaker  ;  but 
you  cannot  find  all  the  gifts  embodied 
in  one  man. 

'  *  Irving  was  a  great  personal  favourite 
with  English  authors.  He  sent  a  copy 
of  his  DUdrich  Knickerbocker  s  History  of 
New    York  to   Sir  Walter  Scott.     The 


famous  novelist  wrote  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  book  had  given 
him  an  uncommon  degree  of  entertain- 
ment, though  he  admitted  that,  as  a 
stranger  to  American  politics,  he  must 
lose  much  of  the  lurking  satire  of  the 
piece. 

**  There  is  one  episode  connected  with 
my  acquaintance  with  Irving  which  is 
peculiarly  pleasing,  and  I  only  refer  to 
it  to  show  how  gracefully  he  could  write 
a  note  of  acknowledgment,  a  species  of 
composition  which  is  too  uncommon  at 
the  present  time.  About  forty  years  ago 
I  wrote  a  book  called  Salad  for  the  Soli- 
tary. It  was  a  chatty,  gossipy  book, 
and  full  of  quotations  and  illustrations 
from  favourite  authors  "  I  sent  a  copy 
of  this  book  to  Mr.  Irving.  In  acknowl- 
edging its  receipt,  he  said,  *  I  give  you 
my  hearty  thanks  for  a  salad  which  is 
peculiarly  to  my  taste,  and  which  I  have 
relished  with  something  of  the  curious 
palate  of  a  literary  epicure.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  work  meets  with  general 
acceptance.  I  trust  its  success  will  en- 
courage you  to  pursue  a  line  of  author- 
ship full  of  enjoyment  in  itself  and  fer- 
tile in  innocent  delight  to  others.  Works 
of  this  kind,  while  they  call  up  pleasant 
recollections  to  old  stagers  like  myself, 
are  full  of  suggestions  to  young  minds, 
and  stimulate  them  to  explore  the  liter- 
ary regions  of  which  such  tempting 
glimpses  are  given  them.' 

**  In  those  early  days  of  American  lit- 
erature authors  were  very  poorly  paid, 
and  many  of  them  were  gla^d  to  have 
their  productions  printed  simply  for  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  appearing  in 
print.  N.  P.  Willis  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  writers  of  that  period,  but  he  re- 
ceived comparatively  little  for  the  work 
he  did,  and  what  he  did  get  he  soon 
spent.  While  he  was  in  London  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion.  Many  a 
time  I  have  seen  him  drive  up  to  my  fa- 
ther's publishing  house  in  a  cab,  which 
was  considered  quite  an  extravagance, 
certainly  for  an  author,  in  those  days. 
He  was  often  in  the  company  of  some 
sprig  of  the  nobility  with  whom  he  was 
going  to  dine.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  into 
society  and  becoming  a  diner-out.  But 
the  descriptions  he  afterwards  wrote  in 
his  newspaper,  the  New  York  Home  Jour- 
nal^ of  the  people  he  had  met  caused  a 
great  deal  of  ill  feeling,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  man  who  had  betrayed 
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his  friends.  Speaking  of  Madame  Anna 
Bishop,  for  instance,  he  said  *  she  ought 
to  be  called  Lady  Bishop,  because  her 
husband  is  a  knight.  How  she  comes 
to  be  away  from  Sir  Henry  and  under 
the  charge  of  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty, 
who  weighs  300  pounds,  and  who  plays 
the  harp  divinely,  it  is  each  subscriber's 
business  to  guess  for  himself.* 

•*  My  experiences  in  the  Astor  Library 
have  been  interesting.  I  have  seen  there 
some  of  the  unknown  curiosities  of 
genius,  people  whom  we  did  not  want 
to  send  away,  but  who  were  not  exactly 
the  type  of  students  we  cared  to  culti- 
vate. I  recall  particularly  one  frowsy 
visitor,  a  Portuguese,  who  for  three  or 
four  years  daily  came  to  the  Library  and 
always  called  for  the  works  of  Lope  de 
Vega.  He  would  often  walk  up  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  hall,  gesticulat- 
ing wildly  the  meanwhile,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  him- 
self. He  never  seemed  to  read  the  books 
with  much  attention,  but  did  a  great 
deal  of  scribbling  on  small  bits  of  paper. 
He  was  an  exile  from  his  country,  or 
away  from  it  for  some  mystierious  rea- 
son. Finally,  when  he  was  to  leave  the 
United  States,  he  came  up  to  see  us, 
and,  speaking  as  any  gentleman  might 
speak,  said,  '  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which 
you  have  treated  me  since  I  have  been 


coming  to  your  library.  I  am  now  tak- 
ing my  leave  of  you.*  He  left,  and  we 
never  saw  him  again. 

**  I  have  met  and  assisted  inentertarn- 
ing  many  distinguished  persons  who 
have  visited  the  Library  while  travelling 
in  this  country.  I  recall  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  suite,  to  whom  a  private 
reception  was  tendered  by  the  Astor 
family  ;  Prince  Napoleon,  who  bore  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  great  Emper- 
or ;  the  Japanese  commissioners,  who 
were  surprised  and  delighted  at  having 
books  shown  them  containing  portraits 
of  some  of  their  distinguished  men  ;  the 
Chinese  ambassadors,  who  made  it  evi- 
dent that  they  were  men  of  refinement 
and  culture  ;  and  Dom  Pedro,  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  who  was  much  interest- 
ed in  popular  education.  All  the  lead- 
ing literary  men  of  this  country  have 
been  frequent  visitors  in  their  time  :  Irv- 
ing, Bancroft,  Everett,  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Saxe,  Willis,  Holmes,  Motley, 
Hawthorne,  Greeley,  Sparks,  and  (from 
England)  Dean  Stanley,  Thackeray, 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Dickens,  and  Cobden. 
Charles  Sumner  wrote  to  Theodore  Par- 
ker :  *  I  range  daily  in  the  shelves  of  the 
Astor,  more  charming  than  the  gardens 
of  Boccaccio,  and  each  hour  a  Decame- 
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George  J,  Manson. 


TO   THOMAS    BAILEY    ALDRICH.* 

In  Answer  to  his  Sonnet  *'On  Reading  *  The  Purple  East. 


>  »• 


Idle  the  churlish  leagues  'twixt  you  and  me. 
Singer  most  rich  in  charm,  most  rich  in  grace  ! 
What  though  I  cannot  see  you  face  to  face  ? 
Allow  my  boast,  that  one  in  blood  are  we  ! 
One  by  that  secret  consanguinity 
Which  binds  the  children  of  melodious  race. 
And  knows  not  the  fortuities  of  place, 
And  cold  interposition  of  the  sea. 
You  are  my  noble  kinsman  in  the  lyre  : 
Forgive  the  kinsman's  freedom  that  I  use, 
Adventuring  these  imperfect  thanks,  who  late, 
Singing  a  nation's  woe,  in  wonder  and  ire, — 
Against  me  half  the  wise  and  all  the  great, — 
Sang  not  alone,  for  with  me  was  your  muse. 

*  Copyright,  1896,  by  John  Lane. 


William  Watson, 
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EMILY. 

My  darling,  thou  wilt  never  know 
The'  grinding  agony  of  wo 

That*  we  have  borne*  for  thee. 
Thus  may  we  consolation  tear 
E'en  from  the  depth  of  our  despair 

And  wasting  misery. 

The  nightly  anguish  thou  art  spared 
When  all  the  crushing  truth  is  bared 

To  the  awakening  mind, 
When^  the  galled  heart  is  pierced  with  grief. 
Till  wildly  it  implores  relief, 

But  small  relief  can  find. 

Nor  know* St  thou  what  it  is  to  lie 
Lookmg*  forth  with  streaming*  eye 

On  life's  lone  wilderness.'* 
"  Weary,  weary,  dark  and  drear. 
How  shall  I  the  journey  bear. 

The  burden  and  distress?" 

O*  since  thou  art  spared  such  pain. 
We  will  not  w^ish  thee  here  again. 

He  that  lives  must  mourn. 
God  help*  us  through  our  misery. 
And  give  us  rest  and  joy  with  tnee 

When  we  reach  our  bourne  ! 

December  24,  1848. 

Alternative  readings  •  »8uch  ;  'as ;  "felt,  known  ; 
•and  ;  •exploring,  beholding  ;  *tear-dimmed  ;  'life's 
wilderness ;  "then  ;  •relieve. 


ANNE. 

There's  little  joy  in  life  for  me, 
And  little  terror  in  the  grave  ; 

I've  lived  the  ling'ring  death*  to  see 
Of  one  I  would  have  died  to  save. 


Calmly  to  watch  the  failing*  breath. 
Still  hoping* each  would-be  the  last ; 

Longing  to  see  the  cloud*  of  death 
O'er  those  beloved  features  cast. 


The  cloud,*  the  stillness  that  must  part 
The  darling  of  my  life  from  me. 

And  then  to  thank  6od  from  my  heart, 
To  thank  him  well  and  fervently  ! 

Although  I  knew  that  we  had  lost 
The  hope  and  glory  of  our  life. 

And  now  benighted,  tempest-tossed. 
Must  bear'  alone  the  weary  strife. 

June  21,  1849. 


Alternative  readings :  1  parting  hour  ;  'straggling, 
gasp  for,  gasp  o< ;  'wishing ;  *sigh  might :  finade  ; 
'shade ;  'weep. 


AN  ESTRAY. 


Well  we  know,  not  ever  here  is  a  footing  for  thy  dream  : 
Thou  art  sick  for  horse  and  spear  beside  an  ancient  stream  ; 

For  the  hearth-smoke  in  the  wild,  and  the  herd-boy's  stave  ; 
For  a  beauty  far  exiled,  and  belief  within  her  grave. 

While  another  sky  and  ground  orb  thy  strange  remembering. 
And  no  world  of  mortal  bound  is  the  master  of  thy  wing, 

Dost  thou  yet  thy  fate  forgive,  that  the  godhead  ^n  thy  breast 
Has  this  life  at  least  to  live  as  a  force  in  rhythmic  rest. 

As  a  seed  that  bides  the  hour  of  obscureness  and  deca}', 
Being  troth  of  flower  to  flower  down  the  long  generic  day  ? 

Child  whom  elder  airs  enfold,  who  hast  greatness  to  maintain 
Where  heroic  hap  of  old  may  return  and  shine  again. 

Oft  as  stirs  across  thy  heart  the  too  familiar  light, 

How  thy  mother's  pulses  start  at  the  token  quick  and  slight ! 

Lest  captivity  be  o'er,  lest  thou  glide  away,  and  so 

From  our  tents  of  Nevermore  strike  the  trail  of  Long  Ago. 


Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
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The  seminary  buildings  stood  just 
across  the  meadow  from  the  low  lodge- 
like railway  station,  and  a  path  led 
through  a  gap  in  the  fence  across  the 
meadow.  People  were  soberly  converg- 
ing toward  its  central  building,  as  if 
proceeding  to  church. 

Among  the  people  who  alighted  from 
the  two  o'clock  train  were  Professor 
Blakesly  and  his  wife  and  a  tall,  dark 
man  whom  they  called  Ware. 

Mrs.  Blakesly  was  plump  and  pretty, 
plainly  the  mother  of  two  or  three  chil- 
dren and  the  sovereign  of  a  modest  sub- 
urban cottage.  Blakesly  was  as  evi- 
dently a  teacher;  even  the  casual  glances 
of  the  other  visitors  might  discover  the 
character  of  these  people. 

Ware  was  not  so  easy  to  be  read. 
His  face  was  lean  and  brown,  and  his 
squarely  clipped  mustache  gave  him  a 
stern  look.  His  body  was  well  rounded 
with  muscle,  and  he  walked  alertly  ;  his 
manner  was  direct  and  vigorous,  mani- 
festly of  the  open  air. 

As  they  entered  the  meadow  he  paused 
and  said  with  humorous  irresolution, 
**  I  don't  know  what  I  am  out  here 
for." 

**  To  see  the  pretty  girls,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Blakesly. 

**  They  may  be  plain,  after  all,"  he 
said. 

"  They're  always  pretty  at  graduation 
time  and  at  marriage,"  Blakesly  inter- 
preted. 

**  Then  there's  the  ice-cream  and 
cake,"  Mrs.  Blakesly  added. 

•*  Where  do  all  th«se  people  come 
from?"  Ware  asked,  looking  about. 
"  It's  all  country  here." 

"  They  are  the  fathers,  mothers,  and 
brothers  of  the  seminary  girls.  They 
come  from  ever^'^where.  See  the  dear 
creatures  about  the  door  !  Let's  hurry 
along." 

**  They  do  not  interest  me.  I  take 
off  my  hat  to  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
however." 

Ware  had  evidently  come  under  pro- 
test, for  he  lingered  in  the  daisied  grass 
which  was  dappled  with  shadows  and 
tinkling  with  bobolinks  and  cat-birds. 

A  broad  path  led  up  to  the  central 
building,  whose  double  doors  were 
swung  wide  with  most  hospitable  intent. 


Ware   ascended   the    steps    behind    his 
friends,  a  bored  look  on  his  dark  face. 

Two  rows  of  flushed,  excited  girls 
with  two  teachers  at  their  head  stood 
flanking  the  doorway  to  receive  the  vis- 
itors, who  streamed  steadily  into  the 
wide,  cool  hall. 

Mrs.  Blakesly  took  Ware  in  hand. 
**  Mr.  Ware,  this  is  Miss  Powell.  Miss 
Powell,  this  is  Mr.  Jenkin  Ware,  lawyer 
and  friend  to  the  Blakeslys." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  a 
cool  voice,  in  which  gladness  was  en- 
tirely absent. 

Ware  turned  to  shake  hands  mechani- 
cally, but  something  in  the  steady  eyes 
and  clasp  of  the  hand  held  out  turned 
his  listless  manner  into  surprise  and  con- 
fusion. He  stared  at  her  without  speak- 
ing, only  for  a  second,  and  yet  so  long 
she  coloured  and  withdrew  her  hand 
sharply. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  get  the 
name." 

"  Miss  Powell,"  answered  Mrs. 
Blakesly,  who  had  certainly  missed  this 
little  comedy,  which  would  have  been 
so  delicious  to  her. 

Ware  moved  on,  shaking  hands  with 
the  other  teachers  and  bowing  to  the 
girls.  He  seized  an  early  moment  to 
turn  and  look  back  at  Miss  Powell. 
His  listless  indifference  was  gone.  She 
was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman — a  strong, 
lithe  figure,  dressed  in  a  well-ordeied, 
light-coloured  gown.  Her  head  was 
girlish,  with  a  fluff  of  brown  hair  knot- 
ted low  at  the  back.  Her  profile  was 
magnificent.  The  head  had  the  intel- 
lectual poise,  but  the  proud  bosom  and 
strong  body  added  another  quality. 
"  She  is  a  modern  type,"  Ware  said,  re- 
membering a  painting  of  such  a  type  he 
had  seen  in  a  recent  exhibition. 

As  he  studied  her  she  turned  and 
caught  him  looking,  and  he  felt  again  a 
curious  fluttering  rush  at  his  heart.  He 
fancied  she  flushed  a  little  deeper  as 
she  turned  away. 

As  for  him,  it  had  been  a  veiy  long 
while  since  he  had  felt  that  singular 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  a  young 
woman.  He  walked  on  trying  to  ac- 
count for  it.  It  made  him  feel  very 
boyish.  He  had  a  furtive  desire  to  re- 
main in  the  hall  where  he  could  watch 
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her,  and  when  he  passed  up  the  stairs, 
It  was  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  melan- 
choly, as  if  he  were  leaving  something 
very  dear  and  leaving  it  forever. 

He  wondered  where  this  feeling  came 
from,  and  he  looked  into  the  upturned 
faces  of  the  girls  as  if  they  were  pansies. 
He  wandered  about  the  rooms  with  the 
Blakeslys,  being  bored  by  introductions, 
until  at  last  Miss  Powell  came  up  the 
stairway  with  the  last  of  the  guests. 

While  the  girls  sang  and  went  through 
some  pretty  drills  Ware  again  studied 
Miss  Powell.  Her  appeal  to  his  imagi- 
nation was  startling  He  searched  for 
the  cause  of  it.  It  could  not  be  in  her 
beauty.  Certainly  she  was  fine  and 
womanly  and  of  splendid  physique,  but 
all  about  her  were  lovely  girls  of  dain- 
tier flesh  and  warmer  colour.  He  rea- 
soned that  her  power  was  in  her  eyes, 
steady,  frank  as  sunlight,  clear  as  water 
in  a  mountain  brook.  She  seemed  un- 
conscious of  his  scrutinv.- 

At  last  they  began  moving  down  the 
stairs  and  on  to  the  other  buildings. 
Ware  and  Blakesly  waited  for  the  ladies 
to  come  down.  And  when  they  came 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  flood  of 
others,  and  Ware  had  no  chance  to 
speak  to  them.  As  they  moved  across 
the  grass  he  fell  in  behind  Mrs.  Blakesly, 
who  seemed  to  be  telling  secrets  to  Miss 
Powell,  who  flushed  and  shook  her  head. 

Mrs.  Blakesly  turned  and  saw  Ware 
close  behind  her,  and  said,  **0  Mr. 
Ware,  where  is  my  dear,  dear  husband  ?" 

'*  Back  in  the  swirl,'*  Ware  replied. 

Mrs.  Blakesly  artfully  dropped  Miss 
Powell's  arm  and  fell  back.  **  I  must 
not  desert  the  poor  dear. "  As  she  passed 
Ware  she  said,  '*  Take  my  place." 

'*  With  pleasure,**  he  replied,  and 
walked  on  after  Miss  Powell,  who 
seemed  not  to  care  to  wait. 

How  simply  she  was  dressed  !  She 
moved  like  an  athlete,  without  effort 
and  without  constraint.  As  he  walked 
quickly  to  overtake  her  a  finer  light  fell 
over  the  hills  and  a  fresher  green  came 
into  the  grass.  The  daisies  nodding  in 
the  wind  blurred  together  in  a  dance  of 
light  and  loveliness  which  moved  him 
like  a  song. 

**  How  beautiful  everything  is  to- 
day !'*  he  said,  as  he  stepped  to  her  side. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  said,  how  beautiful 
you  are  ! 

She  flashed  a  quick,  inquiring  glance 
at  him. 


"  Yes  ;  June  can  be  beautiful  with  us. 
Still  there  is  a  beauty  more  mature, 
when  the  sickle  is  about  to  be  thrust 


in. 


*  f 


He  did  not  hear  what  she  said.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  power  that  lay  in 
the  oval  of  her  face,  in  the  fluffy  tangle 
of  her  hair.  Ah  !  now  he  knew.  With 
that  upward  glance  she  brought  back 
his  boy  love,  his  teacher  whom  he  had 
worshipped  as  boys  sometimes  will,  with 
a  love  as  pure  as  winter  starlight.  Yes, 
now  it  was  clear.  There  was  the  same 
flex  of  the  splendid  waist,  the  same 
slow  lift  of  the  head  and  steady,  beauti- 
ful eyes. 

As  she  talked  he  was  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, he  was  lying  at  his  teacher's  feet 
by  the  river  while  she  read  wonderful 
love-stories.  There  were  others  there, 
but  they  did  not  count.  And  then  the 
tears  blurred  his  eyes,  he  remembered 
walking  behind  her  dead  body  as  it  was 
borne  to  the  hill-side  burying-ground, 
and  all  the  world  was  desolate  for  him. 

He  became  aware  that  Miss  Powell 
was  looking  at  him  with  startled  eyes. 
He  hastened  to  apologise  and  explain. 
**  Pardon  me  ;  you  look  so  much  like  a 
schoolboy  idol — I — I  seem  to  see  her 
again.  I  didn't  hear  what  you  said, 
vou  brought  the  past  back  so  poignant- 

iy" 

There  was  something  in  his  voice 
which  touched  her,  but  before  he  could 
go  on  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blakesly  and  one  of  the  other  teachers. 
There  was  a  dancing  light  in  Mrs. 
Blakesly's  eyes  as  she  looked  at  Ware. 
She  had  just  been  saying  to  her  hus- 
band, **  What  a  splendid  figure  Miss 
Powell  is  !  How  well  they  look  togeth- 
er !  wouldn't  it  be  splendid  if — '* 

**  O  my  dear,  you're  too  bad.  Please 
don't  match-make  any  more  to-day. 
'  Let  nature  attend  to  these  things,*'  Mr. 
Blakesly  replied  with  manifest  impa- 
tience ;  **  nature  attended  to  our  case." 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  nature  any  more. 
I  want  to  have  at  least  a  finger  in  the 
pie  myself.  Nature  don't  work  in  all 
cases.     I'm   afraid  nature  can't  in  his 


case. 


>  I 


**  Careful  ;  he'll  hear  you,  my  dear." 
"Where  do  we  go  now.  Miss  Pow- 
ell ?"  asked  Blakesly  as  they  came  to  a 
halt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  campus. 
"  I  think  they  are  all  going  to  the 
gymnasium  building.  Won't  you 
come?     That  is  my  dominion.  " 
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They  answered  by  moving  ofif,  Mrs. 
Blakesly  taking  Miss  Powell's  arm.  As 
they  streamed  away  in  files  she  said, 
*'  Isn't  he  good-looking  ?  We've  known 
him  for  years.  He's  all  right,"  she  said 
significantly,  and  squeezed  Miss  Pow- 
ell's arm. 

**  Well,  Lou  Blakesly,  you're  the  same 
old  irrepressible  !" 

**  Blushing  already,  you  dear  !  I  tell 
you  he's  splendid.  I  wish  he'd  take  to 
you,"  and  she  gave  Miss  Powell  another 
squeeze.  **  It  would  be  such  a  match. 
Brains  and  beauty,  too." 

"Oh,  hush  !" 

They  entered  the  cool,  wide  hall  of 
the  gymnasium,  with  its  red  brick  walls, 
its  polished  floor,  and  the  yellow-red 
wooden  beams  showing  picturesquely. 

There  were  only  a  few  people  remain- 
ing in  the  hall,  most  having  passed  on 
into  the  museum.  As  they  came  to  the 
various  appliances  Miss  Powell  explained 
them. 

"  What  are  these  rings  for  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Blakesly,  pointing  at  the  row  of 
iron  rings  depending  from  long  ropes. 

"  They  are  for  swinging  on,"  and  she 
leaped  lightly  upward  and  caught  and 
swung  by  one  hand. 

"  Mercy  !     Do  you  do  that  ?" 

"  She  seems  to  be  doing  it  now," 
Blakesly  said. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  teachers,"  Miss 
Powell  replied,  dropping  to  the  floor. 

It  was  glorious  to  see  how  easily  she 
seized  a  heavy  dumb-bell  and  swung  it 
above  her  head.  The  front  line  of  her 
body  was  majestic  as  she  stood  thus. 

"  Gracious  !  I  couldn't  do  that,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Blakesly. 

"  No,  not  with  your  style  of  dress," 
replied  her  husband.  "  I  have  to  pin 
her  hat  on  this  year,"  he  said  to  Ware. 

"  I  love  it,"  said  Miss  Powell,  as  she 
drew  a  heavy  weight  from  the  flobr  and 
stood  with  the  cord  across  her  shoulder. 
"  It  adds  so  much  to  life.  It  gives  what 
Browning  calls  the  wild  joy  of  living. 
Do  you  know,  few  women  know  what 
that  means  ?  It's  been  denied  us. 
Only  the  men  have  known 

*•  •  The  wild  joys  of  living  /  ihe  leaping  from 
rock  up  to  rocky 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the 

fir-tree y  the  coot  silver  shock 
Of  a  plunge  in  the  pool's  living  water,* 

I  try  to  teach  my  girls  *  How  good  is 
man 's  life,  the  mere  living  ! '  " 


The  men  cheered  as  she  paused  for  a 
moment  flushed  and  breathless. 

She  went  on  :  "  We  women  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  sports  too  long — I 
mean  sports  in  the  sun.  The  men  have 
had  the  best  of  it.  All  the  swimming, 
all  the  boating,  wheeling,  all  the  grand, 
wild  life  ;  now  we're  going  to  have  a 
part." 

The  young  ladies  clustered  about  with 
flushed,  excited  faces  while  their  teacher 
planted  her  flag  and  claimed  new  terri- 
tory for  women. 

Miss  Powell  herself  grew  conscious, 
and  flushed  and  paused  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Blakesly  effervesced  in  admiring 
astonishment.  "  Well,  well  !  I  didn't 
know  you  could  make  a  speech." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  do  so,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  Go  on  !  Go  on  !"  everybody  called 
out,  but  she  turned  away  to  show  some 
other  apparatus. 

"Wasn't  she  fine?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blakesly  to  Ware. 

"  Beyond  praise,"  he  replied.  She 
went  at  once  to  communicate  her  mor- 
sel of  news  to  her  husband,  and  at 
length  to  Miss  Powell. 

The  company  passed  out  into  other 
rooms  until  no  one  was  left  but  Mrs 
Blakesly,  the  professor,  and  Ware.  Miss 
Powell  was  talking  again,  and  to  Ware 
mainly.  Ware  was  thoughtful,  Miss 
Powell  radiant. 

"  I  didn't  know  what  life  was  till  I 
could  do  that."  She  took  up  a  large 
dumb-bell,  and  extending  it  at  arm's 
length,  whirled  it  back  and  forth.  Her 
forearm,  white  and  smooth,  swelled  into 
strong  action,  and  her  supple  hands  had 
the  unwavering  power  and  pressure  of 
an  athlete,  and  withal  Ware  thought, 
She  is  feminine.  Her  physical  power 
has  not  coarsened  her ;  it  has  enlarged 
her  life,  but  left  her  entirely  womanly. 

In  some  adroit  way  Mrs.  Blakesly  got 
her  husband  out  of  the  room  and  left 
Ware  and  Miss  Powell  together.  She 
was  showing  him  the  view  from  the 
windows,  and  they  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly absorbed.  She  looked  around 
once  and  saw  that  Mrs.  Blakesly  was 
showing  her  husband  something  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.  After  that  she 
did  not  think  of  them. 

The  sun  went  lower  in  the  sky  and 
flamed  along  the  sward.  He  spoke  of 
the  mystical  power  of  the  waving  daisies 
and  the  glowing  greens  which  no  painter 
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ever  seems  to  paint.  While  they  looked 
from  the  windows  their  arms  touched, 
and  they  both  tried  to  ignore  it.  She 
shivered  a  little  as  if  a  cold  wind  had 
blown  upon  her.  At  last  she  led  the 
way  out  and  down  the  stairs  to  the  cam- 
pus. They  heard  the  gay  laughter  of 
the  company  at  their  cakes  and  ices,  up 
at  the  central  building. 

He  stopped  outside  the  hallway,  and 
as  she  looked  up  inquiringly  at  him,  he 
said  quietly,  **  Suppose  we  go  down  the 
road  ?     It  seems  pleasanter  there.** 

She  acquiesced  like  one  in  a  pleasure 
which  made  duty  seem  absurd. 

Strong  and  fine  as  she  was,  she  had 
never  found  a  lover  to  whom  she  yield- 
ed her  companionship  with  unalloyed 
delight.  She  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  her  girlhood  was  past.  She  looked 
at  this  man,  and  a  suffocating  band 
seemed  to  encircle  her  throat.  She 
knew  he  was  strong  and  clean.  He  was 
a  little  saddened  with  life — that  she  read 
in  his  deep-set  eyes  and  unsmiling 
lips. 

The  road  led  toward  the  river,  and  as 
they  left  the  campus  they  entered  a  lane 
shaded  by  natural  oaks.  He  talked  on 
slowly.  He  asked  her  what  her  plans 
were. 

**  To  teach  and  to  live,"  she  said. 
Her  enthusiasm  for  the  work  seemed  en- 
tirely gone. 

Once  he  said,  **  This  is  the  finest  hour 
of  my  life." 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  they  paused 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  sward  un- 
der a  tree  whose  roots  fingered  the 
stream  with  knuckled  hands. 

**  Yes,  every  time  you  look  up  at  me 
you  bring  back  my  boyish  idol,"  he 
went  on.  **  She  was  older  than  I.  It  is 
as  if  I  had  grown  older  and  she  had 
not,  and  that  she  were  you,  or  you  were 
she.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  has  affected 
me.  Every  movement  you  make  goes 
deep  down  into  my  sweetest,  tenderest 
recollections.  It's  always  June  there, 
always  sweet  and  clean.  Her  death  and 
burial  was  mystical  in  its  beauty.  I 
looked  in  her  coffin,  she  was  the  grand- 
est statue  that  ever  lay  in  marble  ;  the 
Greek  types  are  insipid  beside  that  vi- 
sion. You'll  say  I  idealised  her  ;  possi- 
bly I  did,  but  there  she  is.  O  God  !  It 
was  terrible  to  see  one  die  so  young  and 
so  lovely." 

There  was  a  silence.  Tears  came  to 
her  eyes.     He  could  only  exclaim ;  weep- 


ing was  denied  him.  His  voice  trem- 
bled, but  grew  firmer  as  he  went 
on  : 

*'  And  now  you  come.  I  don't  know 
exactly  in  what  way  you  resemble  her. 
I  only  know  you  shake  me  as  no  other 
human  being  has  done  since  that  coffin- 
lid  shut  out  her  face."  He  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  around.  "But  nature 
is  beautiful  and  full  of  light  and  buoy- 
ancy. I  am  not  going  to  make  you  sad. 
I  want  to  make  you  happy.  I  was  only 
a  boy  to  her.  She  cared  for  me  only  as 
a  mature  woman  likes  an  apt  pupil,  but 
she  made  all  nature  radiant  for  me,  as 
you  do  now." 

He  smiled  upon  her  suddenly.  His 
sombre  mood  passed  like  one  of  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  floating  over  the 
campus.  It  was  only  a  recollected 
mood.  As  he  looked  at  her  the  old  hun- 
ger came  into  his  heart,  but  the  buoy- 
ancy and  emotional  exaltation  of  youth 
came  back  also. 

"  Miss  Powell,  are  you  free  to  marry 
me?"  he  said  suddenly. 

She  grew  very  still,  but  she  flushed 
and  then  she  turned  her  face  away  from 
him.     She  had  no  immediate  reply. 

"  That  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
ask  you,  I  know,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  known  you  a  long 
time,  and  then  sitting  here  in  the  midst 
of  nature  with  the  insects  singing  all 
about  us — well,  conventions  are  not  so 
vital  as  in  drawing-rooms.  Remember 
your  Browning." 

She  who  had  declaimed  Browning  so 
blithely  now  sat  silent,  but  the  colour 
went  out  of  her  face,  and  she  listened 
to  the  multitudinous  stir  and  chirp  of 
living  things,  and  her  eyes  dreamed  as 
he  went  on  steadily,  his  eyes  studying 
her  face. 

"  Browning  believes  in  these  impulses, 
ril  admit  I  never  have.  I've  always 
reasoned  upon  things,  at  least  since  I 
became  a  man.  It  hasn't  brought  me 
much,  and  I'm  much  disposed  to  try 
the  virtue  of  an  impulse.  I  feel  as  cer- 
tain that  we  can  be  happy  together  as  I 
am  of  life,  so  I  come  back  to  my  ques- 
tion, Are  you  free  to  marry  me  ?" 

She  flushed  again.  "  I  have  no  other 
ties,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  precisely.  I 
felt  that  you  were  free  like  myself.  I 
might  ask  Blakesly  to  vouch  for  me, 
but  I  prefer  not.  I  ask  for  no  one's 
opinion   of  you.      Ca5\'^  ^<3Vi.  xxv^sx  ^w^ 
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that  insight  of  which  women  are  sup- 
posed to  be  happily  possessed  P**" 

She  smiled  a  little.  **  I  never  boasted 
of  any  divining  power.*' 

He  came  nearer.  **  Come,  you  and  I 
have  gone  by  rule  and  reason  long 
enough.  Here  we  have  a  magnificent 
impulse  ;  let  us  follow.  Don't  ask  me 
to  wait,  that  would  spoil  it  all  ;  consid- 
erations would  come  in." 

'*  Ought  they  not  to  come  in  V* 

**No,"  he  replied,  and  his  low  voice 
had  the  intensity  of  a  trumpet.  **  If 
this  magnificent  moment  passes  by,  this 
chance  for  a  pure  impulsive  choice,  it  is 
lost  forever.  You  know  Browning 
makes  much  of  such  lost  opportunities. 
Seeing  you  there  with  bent  head  and 
blowing  hair,  I  would  throw  the  world 
away  to  become  the  blade  of  grass  you 
break.  There,  will  that  do?"  He 
smiled. 

*'  That  speech  should  bring  back 
youth  to  us  both,'*  she  said. 

**  Right  action  n<riif  will,*'  he  quickly 
answered. 

*'  But  I  must  consider." 

**  Do  not.     Take  the  impulse." 

"  It  may  be  wayward  " 

"  VVe*ve  both  got  beyond  the  way- 
ward impulse.  This  impulse  rises  from 
the  profound  deeps.  Come,  the  sun 
sinks,  the  insect  voices  thicken,  a  star 
passes  behind  the  moon,  and  life  hastens. 


Come  into  my  life.      Can't  you  trust 
me  ?" 

She  grew  very  white,  but  a  look  of 
exaltation  came  into  her  face.  She  lift- 
ed her  clear,  steady  eyes  to  his.  She 
reached  her  hand  to  his,  *'  I  will,"  she 
said,  and  they  rose  and  stood  together 
thus. 

He  uncovered  his  head.  A  sort  of 
awe  fell  upon  him.  A  splendid  human 
life  was  put  into  his  keeping. 

•'A  pure  choice,"  he  said  exultingly 
— "  a  choice  untouched  by  considera- 
tions. It  brings  back  the  youth  of  the 
world." 

The  sun  lay  along  the  sward  in  level 
lines,  the  sky  was  full  of  clouds  sailing 
in  file,  like  mighty  purple  cranes  in  saf- 
fron seas  of  flame,  the  wind  wavered 
among  the  leaves,  and  the  insects  sang. 

The  two  looked  into  each  other's 
faces  They  seemed  to  be  transfigured, 
each  to  the  other. 

"You  must  not  go  back,"  he  said. 
"  They  would  not  understand  you  nor 
me.  We  will  never  be  so  near  a  great 
happiness,  a  great  holiday.  It  is  holi- 
day time.     Let  us  go  to  the  mountains  ' ' 

She  drew  a  sigh  as  if  all  her  cares  and 
duties  dropped  from  her,  then  she  smiled 
and  a  comprehending  light  sparkled  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Very  well,  to  the  clouds  if  you 
will." 

Hamlin  Garland. 


LA    BELLE   DAME   SANS   MERCL 


Why  wilt  thou  chide, 

Who  hast  attained  to  be  denied  ? 

Oh,  learn,  above 

All  price  is  my  refusal.  Love. 

My  sacred  Nay 

Was  never  cheapened  by  the  way. 

My  single  sorrow  crowns  Thee,  Lord 

Of  an  un purchasable  word. 

Oh,  strong,  oh,  pure  ! 

As  yea  makes  happier  loves  secure  ; 

I  vow  thee  this  : 

Unique  rejection  of  a  kiss. 

I  guard  for  thee 

This  jealous  sad  monopoly. 

I  seal  this  honour  thine  ;  none  dare 

Hope  for  a  part  in  thy  despair. 


Alice  MeynelL 
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ON    THE   NATURALISATION   OF   FOREIGN  WORDS. 


When  Taine  was  praising  that  earliest 
of  analytical  novels,  the  Princess  of 
Cleves,  he  noted  the  simplicity  of  Ma- 
dame de  Lafayette's  style.  "  Half  of 
the  words  we  use  are  unknown  to  Ma- 
dame de  Lafayette, '  *  he  declared.  **  She 
is  like  the  painters  of  old,  who  could 
make  every  shade  with  only  five  or  six 
colours."  And  he  asserts  that  *'  there 
is  no  easier  reading'*  than  this  story  of 
Madame  de  Lafayette's  ;  **  a  child  could 
understand  without  effort  all  her  ex- 
pressions and  all  her  phrases.  .  .  . 
Nowadays,  every  writer  is  a  pedant, 
and  every  style  is  obscure.  All  of  us 
have  read  three  or  four  centuries,  and 
three  or  four  literatures.  Philosophy, 
science,  art,  criticism  have  weighted  us 
with  their  discoveries  and  their  jargons." 

This  is  true  enough,  no  doubt  ;  and 
one  of  the  strange  phenomenons  of  this 
nineteenth  century  of  ours  is  the  sudden 
and  enormous  swelling  of  our  vocabu- 
laries. Perhaps  the  distension  of  the 
dictiv'^nary  is  more  obvious  in  English 
than  in  French,  for  there  are  now  nearly 
three  times  as  many  human  beings  using 
the  language  of  Shakespeare  as  there 
are  now  using  the  language  of  Moli^re  ; 
and  while  the  speakers  of  French  are 
compacted  in  one  country  and  take  their 
tone  from  its  capital,  the  speakers  of 
English  are  scattered  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  and  they  use  each  man 
his  own  speech  in  his  own  fashion. 
From  the  wider  variety  of  interests 
among  those  who  speak  English,  our 
language  is  perforce  more  hospitable  to 
foreign  words  than  French  needs  to  be, 
since  it  is  used  rather  by  a  conservative 
people  who  prefer  to  stay  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  French  are  at  times  even 
too  inhospitable  to  the  foreign  phrase. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  came  to  the 
reading  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's  Essais 
de  Fsychologie  Contemporaine^  fresh  from 
the  perusal  of  the  German  philoso- 
phers, has  told  me  that  he  was  pained 
by  M.  Bourget's  vain  effort  to  express 
the  thoughts  the  French  author  had 
absorbed  from  the  Germans.  It  seemed 
as  though  M.  Bourget  were  struggling 
for  speech,  and  could  not  say  what  was 
in  his  mind  for  lack  of  words  in  his  na- 
tive tongue  capable  of  conveying  his 
meaning.     Of  course  it  must  be  remem- 


bered that  German  philosphy  is  vague 
and  fluctuating,  and  that  the  central 
thought  is  often  obscured  by  a  penum- 
bra, while  French  is  the  most  precise 
of  languages.  Those  who  are  proud  of 
it  have  declared  that  what  is  not  clear 
is  not  French. 

The  English  language  extends  a 
warmer  welcome  to  the  foreign  term, 
and  also  exercises  more  freely  its  right 
to  make  a  word  for  itself  whenever  one 
is  needed.  The  manufactured  article  is 
not  always  satisfactory,  but  if  it  gets 
into  general  use,  no  further  evidence  is 
required  that  it  was  made  to  supply  a 
genuine  want.  Scientist,  for  example, 
is  an  ugly  word  (although  an  invention 
of  Whewell's),  and  yet  it  was  needed. 
How  necessary  it  was  can  be  seen  by 
any  reader  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers's  es- 
say on  **  Science  and  a  Future  Life," 
who  notes  that  Mr.  .Myers  refused  reso- 
lutely to  use  it,  although  it  conveys  ex- 
actly the  meaning  the  author  wanted, 
and  that  the  British  writer  preferred  to 
employ  instead  the  French  savant,  which 
does  not — etymologically  at  least — con- 
tain his  full  intention.  Mr.  Myers's  fas- 
tidiousness did  not,  however,  prevent 
his  using  creationist  2iS  an  adjective,  and 
also  bonism  as  a  substitute  for  optimism, 
•*  with  no  greater  barbarism  in  the  form 
of  the  word  and  more  accuracy  in  the 
meaning." 

Every  one  who  loves  good  English 
cannot  but  have  a  healthy  hatred  for 
the  style  of  a  writer  who  bespatters  his 
pages  with  alien  words  and  foreign 
phrases  ;  and  yet  we  are  more  tolerant, 
I  think,  toward  a  term  taken  from  one 
of  the  dead  languages  than  toward  one 
derived  from  any  of  the  living  tongues. 
Probably  the  bishop  who  liked  now  and 
then  to  cite  a  Hebrew  sentence  was 
oversanguine  in  his  explanation  that 
*' everybody  knows  a  little  Hebrew." 
I  am  afraid  that  Hebrew  is  **  all  Greek" 
to  most  of  those  who  listen  to  discourses 
by  bishops.  It  is  said  that  even  a  Latin 
quotation  is  now  no  longer  certain  to 
be  recognised  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  yet  it  was  an  English 
statesman  who  declared  that,  although 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  gentleman 
to  know  Latin,  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
forgotten  it. 
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For  a  bishop  to  quote  Hebrew  is  now 
pedantic,  no  doubt,  and  even  for  the 
inferior  clergy  to  quote  Latin.  It  is  pe- 
dantic, but  it  is  not  indecorous,  whereas 
a  French  quotation  in  the  pulpit,  or 
even  the  use  of  a  single  French  word,  like 
saifanty  for  example,  would  seem  to  most 
of  us  almost  a  breach  of  the  proprieties. 
It  would  strike  us,  I  think,  not  merely 
as  a  social  solecism,  but  somehow  as 
morally  reprehensible.  A  preacher  who 
habitually  cited  French  phrases  would 
be  in  danger  of  the  council.  To  picture 
Jonathan  Edwards  as  using  the  language 
of  Voltaire  is  impossible.  That  a  French 
quotation  should  seem  more  incongru- 
ous in  the  course  of  a  religious  argu- 
ment than  a  Latin,  a  Greek,  or  a  He- 
brew quotation,  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  most  of  us  hold  the 
Parisians  to  be  a  more  frivolous  people 
than  the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  or  the 
Israelites.  And  as  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Myers  was  a  religious  argument,  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  his  employment 
of  savant  was  unfortunate. 

Another  reason  is  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Dowden's  shrewd  remark  that 
**  a  word,  like  a  comet,  has  a  tail  as 
well  as  a  head. ' '  What  a  word  connotes 
is  often  as  important  as  what  it  denotes  ; 
and  an  adroit  craftsman  in  letters  is  care- 
ful always  that  the  connotations  of  the 
terms  he  chooses  shall  be  in  accord  with 
the  tone  of  his  thesis.  It  may  be  dis- 
puted whether  savant  denotes  the  same 
thing  as  scientist^  but  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  connotations  of  the  two 
words  are  wholly  different.  For  my 
own  part,  some  lingering  memory  of 
Abbott's  NapoUon^  absorbed  in  boy- 
hood, links  the  wis«  men  of  France  with 
the  donkeys  of  Egypt,  because  when- 
ever the  Mameluke  cavalry  threatened 
the  French  squares  the  cry  went  up, 
**  Asses  and  savants  to  the  centre  !" 

After  all,  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  savant  is  now  an 
English  noun.  There  are  many  French 
words  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  asking  for  admission. 
Is  littoral  for  shore  now  an  English 
noun  ?  Is  blond  an  English  adjective, 
meaning  light-haired  and  opposed  to 
brunette  ?  Is  brunette  itself  really  angli- 
cised ?  (I  ask  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  friend  of  mine  once  read  in  a 
country  newspaper  a  description  of  a 
brunette  horse.)  Has  inedited  for  unpub- 
//s^^i/  won  its  way   into   our  language 


finally  ?  Lowell  gave  it  his  warrant,  at 
least  by  using  it  in  his  Letters  ;  but  1 
confess  that  it  has  always  struck  me  as 
liable  to  confusion  with  unedited. 

Foreign  words  must  always  be  allowed 
to  land  on  our  coasts  without  a  pass- 
port, yet  if  any  of  them  linger  long 
enough  to  warrant  a  belief  that  they 
may  take  out  their  papers  sooner  or 
later,  we  must  decide  at  last  whether  or 
not  they  are  likely  to  be  desirable  resi- 
dents of  our  dictionary  ;  and  if  we  de- 
termine to  naturalise  them,  we  may 
fairly  enough  insist  on  their  renouncing 
their  foreign  allegiance.  They  must 
cast  in  their  lot  with  us  absolutely  and 
be  bound  by  our  laws  only.  The  French 
chaperon^  for  example,  has  asked  for  ad- 
mission to  our  vocabulary,  and  the  ap- 
plication has  been  granted,  so  that  we 
have  now  no  hesitation  in  recording 
that  Daisy  Miller  was  chaperoned  by 
Becky  Sharp  at  the  last  ball  given  by 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne.  So  technique  has 
changed  its  name  to  technic^  and  is  made 
welcome.  So  employi  is  accepted  in  the 
properly  anglicised  form  of  employee. 
So  the  useful  clbture  undergoes  a  sea- 
change  and  becomes  the  English  closure. 

So  toilette  has  been  abbreviated  to 
toilet ;  at  least,  I  should  have  said  so 
without  any  hesitation  if  I  had  not  re- 
cently seen  the  foreign  spelling  reap« 
pearing  repeatedly  in  the  pages  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  Amateur  Emigrant 
— and  this  in  the  complete  Edinburgh 
edition  prepared  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin. 
To  find  a  Gallic  spelling  in  the  British 
prose  of  Stevenson  is  a  surprise,  espe- 
cially since  the  author  of  the  Dynamiter 
is  on  record  as  a  contemner  of  another 
orthographic  Gallicism.  In  a  foot-note 
to  More  New  Arabian  Nights  Stevenson 
declares  that  **  any  writard  who  writes 
dynamitard  shall  find  in  me  a  never-rest- 
ing fightard." 

I  should  like  to  think  that  the  natu- 
iialised  I  iterator  was  supplanting  the 
alien  litterateur^  but  I  cannot  claim  con- 
fidence as  to  the  result.  Literator  is  a 
good  English  word  ;  I  have  found  it  in 
the  careful  pages  of  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  can 
prove  a  much  older  pedigree  than  that. 
It  seems  to  me  a  better  word  by  far 
than  literarian,  which  Mr.  Fitzedward 
Hall  manufactured  for  his  own  use 
**  some  time  in  the  fifties,"  and  which 
he  has  defended  against  a  British  critic 
who  denounced  it  as  **  atrocious.**     Mr. 
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Hall,  praising  the  word  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, declared  that  **  to  liter atus  or  liter- 
ator^  for  literary  person,  or  a  longer 
phrase  of  equivalent  import,  there  are 
obvious  objections."  Nobody,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  ever  attempted  to  use 
in  English  the  Latin  literatus^  although 
its  plural  Poe  made  us  familiar  with  by 
his  series  of  papers  on  **  The  Literati  of 
America."  Since  Poe's  death  the  word 
has  ceased  to  be  current,  even  if  it  were 
accepted  from  him  and  from  a  few  of 
his  predecessors. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  obvious  objections 
to  liter  atus  is  that  if  it  be  treated  as 
an  English  word  the  plural  it  forms 
is  not  pleasant  to  the  ear — literatuses. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  moot  point  :  How 
does  a  foreign  word  make  its  plural  in 
English  ?  Not  long  ago  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thwing,  writing  in  Harper  s  Bazar  on 
the  college  education  of  young  women, 
spoke  of  foci.  Mr.  Churton  Collins, 
preparing  a  book  about  the  study  of 
English  literature  in  the  British  univer- 
sities, expressed  his  desire  *Vto  raise 
Greek,  now  gradually  falling  out  of 
our  curricula  and  degenerating  into  the 
cachet  and  shibboleth  of  cliques  of  pe- 
dants, to  its  proper  place  in  education." 
Here  we  see  Mr.  Thwing  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins treating  focus  and  curriculum  as 
words  not  yet  assimilated  by  our  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  to  assume  the 
Latin  plural. 

Does  not  this  prove  a  lack  of  taste  on 
the  part  of  these  writers?  If/<?r»5and 
curriculum  are  not  good  English  words, 
what  need  is  there  to  employ  them  when 
you  are  using  the  English  language  to 
convey  your  thoughts  ?  There  are  occa- 
sions, of  course,  where  the  employment 
of  a  foreign  term  is  justifiable,  but  they 
must  always  be  very  rare.  The  im- 
ported word  which  we  really  require, 
we  had  best  take  to  ourselves,  incorpo- 
rating it  in  the  language,  treating  it 
thereafter  absolutely  as  an  English 
word,  and  giving  it  the  regular  Eng- 
lish plural.  If  the  word  you  use  is  so 
foreign  that  you  would  print  it  in  italics, 
then  of  course  the  plural  should  be 
formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
foreign  language  from  which  it  has  been 
borrowed  ;  but  if  it  has  become  so  ac- 
climated in  our  tongue  that  you  would 
not  think  of  underlining  it,  then  surely 
it  is  English  enough  to  take  an  English 
plural.  If  cherub  is  now  English,  its 
plural   is  the  English  cherubs,  and  not 


the  Hebrew  cherubim.  If  phenomenon  is 
now  English,  its  plural  is  the  English 
phenomenonSy  and  not  the  Gt^qV.  phenom- 
ena. If  formula  is  now  English,  its 
plural  is  the  English  formulas,  and  not 
the  Latin  formulce.  If  bureau  is  now 
English,  its  plural  is  the  English  bureaus, 
and  not  the  French  bureaux. 

It  is  true  also  that  when  we  take  over 
a  term  from  another  language  we  ought 
to  be  sure  that  it  really  exists  in  the 
other  language.  For  lack  of  observance 
of  this  caution  we  find  ourselves  now  in 
possession  of  phrases  like  double  entendre 
and  nom  de  plume  and  deshabille,  which 
the  French  never  heard.  And  even 
when  we  have  assured  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  the  word  in  the  foreign 
language,  it  behooves  us  then  to  assure 
ourselves  also  of  its  exact  meaning  be- 
fore we  take  it  for  our  own.  In  his  in- 
teresting and  instructive  book  about 
English  Prose,  Professor  Earle  reminds 
us  that  the  French  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe  is  not  yet  an  extinct  species  ;  and 
he  adds  in  a  note  that  "  the  word  levie 
seems  to  be  another  genuine  instance  of 
the  same  insular  dialect,"  since  it  is  not 
French  of  any  date,  but  an  English  im- 
provement upon  the  verb  (or  substan- 
tive) lever,  "  getting  up  in  the  morning." 

An  example,  even  more  extraordinary 
than  any  of  these,  I  think,  will  occur  to 
those  of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
glancing  through  the  theatrical  an- 
nouncements of  the  American  news- 
papers. This  is  the  taking  of  the  French 
word  vaudeville  to  designate  what  was 
once  known  as  a  "  variety  show,"  and 
what  is  now  more  often  called  a  "  spe- 
cialty entertainment."  For  any  such 
interpretation  of  vaudeville  there  is  no 
warrant  whatever  in  French.  Origi- 
nally the  "  vaudeville"  was  a  satiric  bal- 
lad, bristling  with  hits  at  the  times,  and 
therefore  closely  akin  to  the  "  topical 
song"  of  to-day  ;  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
of  its  evolution  that  Boileau  asserted 
that 


**  Le  Fran^ais^  n/  ntalin^  crSa  U  vaudeville. 


•I 


In  time  there  came  to  be  spoken  words 
accompanying  those  sung,  and  thus  the 
"vaudeville"  expanded  slowly  into  a 
little  comic  play  in  which  there  were 
one  or  more  songs.  Of  late  the  Pari- 
sian "  vaudeville"  has  been  not  unlike 
the  London  "  musical  farce."  At  no 
stage  of  its  career  had  the  "  vaudeville" 
anything  to  do  ^\XVv\.Vv^''  N'^x\R.Vi  "^w^^  V 
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and  yet  to  the  average  American  to-day 
the  two  words  seem  synonymous.  There 
was  even  organised  in  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1892  a  series  of  subscription  sup- 
pers during  which  "  specialty  entertain- 
ments** were  to  be  given  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  organisers  were 
presumably  persons  who  had  travelled, 
they  called  their  society  the  **  Vaude- 
ville Club,"  although  no  real  *'  vaude- 
ville" was  ever  presented  before  the 
members  during  its  brief  and  inglorious 
career.  Of  course  explanation  and  pro- 
test are  now  equally  futile.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  forever  warped  be- 
yond correction  ;  and  for  the  future  here 
in  America  a  *'  vaudeville*'  is  a  **  vari- 
ety show,"  no  matter  what  it  may  be  or 
may  have  been  in  France.  When  the 
people  as  a  whole  accept  a  word  as  hav- 
ing a  certain  meaning,  that  is  and  must 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  thereafter  ; 
and  there  is  no  use  in  kicking  against 
the  pricks.  Language  is  made  in  the 
library  sometimes,  it  is  true,  but  not  so 
often  as  it  is  made  on  the  sidewalk  ; 
and,  after  all,  this  is  fortunate  for  us,  or 
else  we  should  be  stifled  by  pedantry. 

The  fate  in  English  of  another  French 
term  is  even  now  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. This  is  the  word  n/€.  The 
French  have  found  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  indicating  easily  the  maiden 
name  of  a  married  woman  ;  they  write 
unhesitatingly  about  Madame  Machin, 
fit^e  Ghose  ;  and  the  Germans  have  a 
like  idiom.  But  instead  of  taking  a 
hint  from  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
and  thus  of  speaking  about  Mrs.  Brown, 


born  Gray,  as  they  do,  not  a  few  Eng- 
lish writers  have  simply  borrowed  the 
actual  French  word,  and  so  we  read 
about  Mrs.  Black,  n/€  White.  As  usual, 
this  borrowing  is  dangerous  ;  and  the 
temptation  seems  to  be  irresistible  to 
destroy  the  exact  meaning  of  n/e  by 
using  it  in  the  sense  of  **  formerly." 
Thus  in  the  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold^ 
1848-88^  collected  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell,  the  editor 
supplies  in  foot-notes  information  about 
the  persons  whose  names  appear  in  the 
correspondence.  In  one  of  these  anno- 
tations we  read  that  the  wife  of  Sir  An- 
thony de  Rothschild  was  **  nee  Louisa 
Montefiore"  (i.,  165),  and  in  another 
that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke  was 
"  n6e  Annie  de  Rothschild"  (li.,  160). 
Now  no  one  knows  better  than  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  these  letters  that 
neither  of  these  ladies  was  born  with  a 
given  name  as  well  as  a  family  name. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  has  chosen  arbi- 
trarily to  wrench  the  meaning  of  nie  to 
suit  his  own  convenience,  a  proceeding 
of  which  I  venture  to  think  that  Mat- 
thew Arnold  himself  would  ceitainly 
have  disapproved.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if 
Mr.  Russell  is  not  here  guilty  of  an  ab- 
surdity almost  as  obvious  as  that  charged 
against  a  wealthy  Western  lady  now 
residing  at  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  said  to  have  written  her 
name  on  the  register  of  a  New  York 
hotel  thus  :  "  Mrs.  Blank,  Washington 
nee  Chicago." 

Brander  Matthews. 


IS    THE  BOOKMAN   MISOGYNOUS? 


A  Criticism. 


"  I  hate  every  woman  !"  cries  Eurip- 
ides in  keen  iambics,  in  a  citation  of  the 
Florilcgium  of  Stobaeus.  The  sentiment 
was  not  new  with  Euripides — unfortu- 
nately not  new.  There  was  bucolic 
Hesiod,  with  his  precepts  on  wife-choos- 
ing, before  him.  Then  there  was  Simon- 
ides  of  Amorgos,  who  showed  the  deg- 
radation of  the  Ionian  women  and  not 
less  the  degradation  of  the  Ionian  men. 
**  Woman   is  a  curse.!"  cried   Susarion 


— the  Jews  had  said  it  before  when  they 
told  the  storv  of  Eve.  Since  these  there 
has  been  a  host  of  misogynists.  And 
last  of  all  is  The  Bookman. 

Along  with  Euripides  was  Aristoph- 
anes, the  radiant  laughter-lover,  the 
juggler  with  heaven  and  earth,  who 
flouted  the  women  of  Athens  in  his  Ec- 
clesiazusce  and  Clouds  and  Thesmophori- 
azus<E.  Down  the  line  of  the  centuries 
our  ancestors  cast  to  and  fro  the  same 
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ball  in  spite  of  the  introduction  into  life 
and  literature  of  romantic  love.  You 
find  it  among  the  Latins.  You  catch 
the  flicker  of  it  in  the  gloaming  and  the 
murk  of  the  Middle  Ages,  even  amid  the 
excesses  of  chivalry  and  its  exaltations. 
You  see  it  in  Martin  Luther's  injunction 
to  Catherine  von  Bora — that  it  ill  be- 
came a  woman,  his  wife,  to  lace  her 
dress  in  front  \  such  independence  was 
not  seemly,  not  womanly.  So  it  con- 
tinued, on  down  through  Boileau's  satire 
and  Pope's  Characters^  till  we  find  the 
Wizard  of  the  North,  who  did  for  his 
own  century  what  Heliodorus  and  his 
chaste  Chariclea  did  for  the  fourth, — 
till  we  find  Walter  Scott  writing  in  one 
of  his  exquisite  songs  ; 

**  Woman's  faith,  and  woman's  trust- 
Write  the  characters  m  dust." 

For  ages  women  have  been  silent. 
That  it  is  better  to  be  silent  than  to  an- 
tagonise seems  to  have  been  a  part  of 
their  cult.  Probably  they  have  all  along 
had  the  pervasive  faith  of  the  Mrs.  Poy- 
sers  of  to-day  that  **  heaven  made  *em 
to  match  the  men,"  and  have  seriously 
believed  ^that  men  and  women  being 
very  much  alike,  their  interests  are  es- 
sentially identical — 

•*  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf 'd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free.  .  .  . 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured.  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ?" 

One  deprecates,  therefore,  misogynous 
literature.  It  is  an  embattling  of  forces 
that  should  be  firmest  friends. 

Thus  it  happens  that  The  Bookman 
is  at  fault.  In  the  November  number 
two  misogynous  sentences  stain  its  fair- 
ness, and  because  they  are  not  the  first 
of  the  sort,  and  because  they  occur  on 
otherwise  admirable  pages,  it  is  worth 
while  to  speak  out.  Foremost  is  the 
phrase  **  the  neurotic  caterwauling  of 
an  hysterical  woman,"  on  folio  210. 
Cicero's  invective  and  pathos  are  said  to 
be  perilously  near  the  thing. 

Now  specialists  in  nervous  difficulties, 
and  our  alienists,  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined that  there  is  any  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  neurotic  caterwauling 
of  hysterical  women  and  the  neurotic 
caterwauling  of  hysterical  men*  Cice- 
ro's shrieks  would  probably  rather  ap- 
proximate the  men's.  We  every  one  of 
us  know  the  so-called  caterwauling  of 
both  men  and  women,  and  we  each 
one  know  that  they  are  difHcult  to  bear, 


and  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  between 
them.  To  take  an  instance  in  broad 
cast  literature.  All  in  all,  and  with 
change  of  figure,  in  what  way  is  the 
patchouly  oil  of  Marie  BaShkirtseff's 
Journal  so  different  from  the  essential 
lubricant  of  Swinburne's  early  ballads  i 
Both  these  writers,  we  hasten  to  add, 
may  be  seen  from  another  than  this 
common  point  of  view  A  mere  gener- 
ous feeling  is  that  by  which  we  consider 
any  record  of  value  to  mankind,  and 
everything  holy  which  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  the  world.  But  this 
question  does  not  now  concern  us. 

Exactly  and  scientifically  speaking, 
the  neurotic  and  the  hysteric  are  con- 
tradictory terms*  for  neurotic  men  and 
women  are  said  by  physicians  to  be  self- 
forgetting  sensitives,  zealous,  executive, 
while  the  hysterics  of  both  sexes  are 
supreme  egotists,  selfish,  vain,  and 
vague.  They  are  uncomfortable,  one 
may  repeat,  both  in  personal  and  lite- 
rary contact.  So  is  wit  at  their  expense. 
**  If  we  knew  all,'  said  George  Eliot, 
who  was  never  neurotic  and  never  hys- 
teric, "  we  would  not  judge."  And 
before  Mrs.  Lewes  lifted  her  voice  Paul 
wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
**  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O 
man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that  judgest." 
Nowadays  science  declares  that  the 
man  who  wears  a  shirt-collar  cannot  be 
well,  and  equally  the  same  spirit  of  re- 
search will  doubtless  determine  later  on 
that  neurosis  and  hysteria  are  legacies 
of  foregone  generations  who  found  the 
world  out  of  joint  and  preyed  upon  their 
strength  and  calmness  of  nerve  to  set  it 
right,  and  that  humaneness  and  fair 
play,  not  to  speak  of  a  tender  sympathy, 
are  their  only  cures. 

The  other  phrase  has  to  do  with  "  the 
unauthoritative  young  women  who 
make  dictionaries  at  so  much  a  mile." 
It  is  on  page  267.  The  sentence  re- 
minds one  of  the  wit  of  the  last  century  ; 
of  Pope's  studied  and  never-dying  gibes 
at  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  after 
she  had  given  him  the  mitten  ;  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  "  female  day,"  and  his  rum- 
bling thunder  over  *'  the  freaks  and  hu- 
mours and  spleen  and  vanity  of  wom- 
en ;" — of  the  man  whose  devotion  to 
his  bepainted  and  bedizened  old  wife 
was  the  talk  of  literary  London.  But 
we  are  apt  to  believe  the  slurs  that 
Pope,  Johnson,  and  their  self-applaud- 
ing co-labourers  cast  upon  what   they 
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commonly  termed  "females"  as  deter- 
rent to  their  fairness,  favour,  and  fame  ; 
and  the  high-noted  laugh  that  sounded 
from  Euphelia's  morning  toilet,  and 
helped  the  self -applause  and  self-gratu- 
lation  of  those  old  beaux,  not  infre- 
quently grates  upon  our  nineteenth-cen- 
tury neurotic  sensibilities. 

An  unauthoritative  young  woman, 
one  may  suppose,  is  one  who  is  not  au- 
thoritative, not  having  authority.  But 
what  confers  authority  ?  Assumption 
of  It  ?  Very  often,  alas  !  We  have  in 
this  blessed  republic  no  Academy,  no 
Sanhedrim,  no  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the 
authority  of  letters  The  young  woman 
spoken  of  may  be — is  sometimes — as  fit- 
ted for  authority  and  the  exercise  of  it 
as  her  brother.  But  there  is  the  eternal 
variation — she  does  not  assume  it.  Con- 
sequently she  makes  dictionaries  at  so 
much  a  mile.  Such  work  used  to  be 
done  by  drudge  men.  Now,  with  the 
learning  women's  colleges  afjford,  it  is 
oftenest  done  by  drudge  women  The 
law  of  commerce  prevails  ;  women  gain 
the  task  because  they  work  for  less  than 
men. 

But  why  should  men  fleer  ?  Does  this 
arrangement  not  afford  opportunity  for 
a  man  now  and  then  to  affix  his  name 
to  her  work  ?     We  all  remember  how  in 

the  making  of  the  Dictionary  the 

unauthoritative  young  woman  did  the 
work,  and  the  unauthoritative  man 
wrote  the  introduction  and  the  authori- 
tative man  affixed  his  signature  to  it. 
Do  we  not  all  remember  that  ?  Then 
there  is  the and  the 


.  We  do  not  fear  to  men- 
tion them  ;  we  merely  pity,  and  do  not, 
— and  we  nurse  pity,  because  with  Aris- 
totle we  believe  it  purifies  the  heart. 
With  small  knowledge  I  can  count  five 
such  make-ups  as  I  have  indicated.  In 
one  case  an  authoritative  young  woman 
did  her  part  of  the  work  under  the  sup- 
position and  agreement  that  her  name 
was  to  appear — and  in  the  end,  by  a 
trick,  it  did  not. 

The  very  work  of  these  so-called  un- 
authoritative young  women  passes  in 
the  eyes  of  a  world  uninstructed  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  art  of  book- 
making  as  the  work  of  the  so-called  au- 
thoritative men.  It  was  not  this  way 
when  the  **  king-critic"  got  together  his 
dictionary.  Johnson's  work  evidences 
his  hand  on  every  page  and  almost 
Jn   every  paragraph.      But  things   are 


changed  from  that  good  old  time.  We 
now  have  trusts  and  monopolies  and 
such  forerunners  of  socialism.  Nowa- 
days the  duties  of  an  editor-in-chief 
may  be — nay,  have  been — to  ring  a 
hand-bell  for  each  day's  beginning  and 
ending  of  tasks,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  the  authoritative  and  unauthori- 
tative men  and  women  whose  brains  he 
has  bargained  for,  and  when  their  work 
is  done,  place  his  name  upon  the  title- 
page. 

Until  honour  is  stronger  among  man 
— that  is,  inclusively,  men  and  women 
— don't  gibe  at  the  unauthoritative 
young  woman  writing  at  so  much  a 
mile.  She  is  gentle.  Often  she  is  like 
the  etherised  dog  that  licks  the  hand 
that  lays  bare  his  brain.  She  will  not 
retort.  But  she  has  a  vital  sense  of 
honesty  and  dishonesty^  and  she  knows 
justice.  Philosophy  sometimes  seems  in- 
adequate ;  still  it  consoles  her.  In  fact, 
a  knowledge  of  life,  which  is  the  resid- 
uum of  her  unauthoritative  literary  ex- 
perience, shows  her  the  rare  truth  of 
Mr.  Howells's  insight  when  he  wrote, 
**  There  is  no  happy  life  for  a  woman — 
except  as  she  is  happy  in  suffering  for 
those  she  loves,  and  in  sacrificing  her- 
self to  their  pleasure,  their  pride,  and 
ambition.  The  advantage  that  the 
world  offers  her — and  it  does  not  always 
offer  her  that — is  her  choice  in  self-sac- 
rifice." Ten  to  one — a  hundred  to  one, 
the  young  woman  is  unauthoritative 
because  she  is  not  peremptory,  is  not 
positive,  is  not  dictatorial,  assumes  no 
airs  of  authority,  is  sympathetic  with 
another's  egotism,  is  altruistic,  is  not 
egotistical  with  the  egotism  that  is  un- 
willing to  cast  forth  its  work  for  the  in- 
struction and  furthering  of  men  save 
when  personal  recognition  accompanies 
it.  Individual  fame  seems  to  her  an 
ephemeral  thing,  but  the  aggregate 
good  of  mankind  eternal. 

The  beaux  of  that  other  century  were 
great  in  spite  of  their  sneers  and  taunts 
at  the  Clarindas  and  Euphelias  and 
Fidelias,  not  on  account  of  them.  Now 
because  The  Bookman  may  be  to  New 
York  as  the  Rambler  was  to  the  London 
of  1753,  or  the  Spectator ^  Tatler^  and 
Englishman  to  Queen  Anne's  earlier  day, 
let  it  not  deface  its  pages  with  misogy- 
nous  phrase  and  sentence,  and  really 
unsympathetic  words  regarding  women 
who  by  some  individual  misfortune  have 
become  literary  drudges — but  who,  after 
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all,  even  from  The  Bookman's  point  of 
view,  whether  their  work  is  authorita- 
tive or  unauthoritative,  have  avast  edu- 
cational influence  in  the  world  at  large. 
*•  You  harshly  blame  my  strengthless- 
ness  and  the  woman-delicacy  of  my 
body,"  exclaims  the  Antigone  of  Eurip- 
ides, according  to  another  citation  in 
the  same  Florilegium  of  Stobseus  we 
mentioned  above,  *'  but  if  I  am  of  un- 
derstanding mind— that  is  better  than  a 
strong  arm." 


The  fact  that  The  Bookman  prints 
this  brief  plea  of  an  unauthorised  advo- 
cate for  defendants  whose  case  would 
otherwise  go  by  default  serves  to  prove 
— what  Its  former  folios  also  show — that 
its  sympathies  are  really  broad,  and  that 
there  is  room  in  its  pages  for  some 
other  woman  than  the  hysterical  woman 
with  neurotic  caterwaulings,  and  the  un- 
authoritative young  woman  who  makes 
dictionaries  at  so  much  a  mile. 

Kate  Stephens, 


A   BALLADE   OF   BYGONES. 

Into  what  dim,  unlettered  night 

Do  our  romantic  idols  stray  ? 
Whither  has  Trilby  taken  flight 

And  where  does  Ben  Hur's  chariot  sway  ? 
The  Little  Minister  is  grey  ; 

No  more  does  Robert  Elsmere  pose  ; 
Where  do  the  favourites  delay  ? 

Nay,  where  is  yestermorning's  rose  ? 


Forgotten  is  The  Manxman's  might ; 

And  what  of  Tess  do  bookmen  say  ? 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda's  plight 

Is  one  with  Fauntleroy's  at  play. 
Mulvaney,  Ortheris  !     Where  are  they  ? 

On  Sherlock  Holmes  the  shadows  close ; 
Why  do  their  memories  decay  ? 

Ah,  where  is  yestermorning's  rose  ? 

They  walked  Romance's  flowery  height, 

Nor  Howells*  self  could  them  dismay  ; 
Made  all  of  sweetness  and  of  light. 

For  which  Philistines  loved  to  pay. 
Now  each  his  unlamented  way 

To  libraried  oblivion  goes, 
And  on  their  tombs  we  toss  a  spray 

Of  yestermorning's  faded  rose. 

ENVOY. 

Prints  'twas  not  yours  the  fate  to  stay 
With  all  the  art  the  era  knows, 

For  fame  in  this  decadent  day 
Is  but  as  yestermorning's  rose. 


iEcPttJard  A,  CKurclx 
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MY   LITERARY    HERESIES. 


Obedient  to  the  Editors,  I  write  about 
•*  My  Literary  Heresies,**  though  I  am 
not  consciously  guilty  of  any.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  a  standard  of  Liter- 
ary Orthodoxy.  There  is  no  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  in  Litera- 
ture, to  ban  sinners  against  the  Catholic 
Verity.  There  is  not  even  an  Academy 
in  England,  a  recognised  source  of  au- 
thority. One  of  the  Goncourts  averred 
that  all  literary  discussions  came,  at 
last,  to  this,  **  My  taste  is  better  than 
yours."  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  also 
(according  to  Miss  Repplipr,  for  I  can- 
not verify  the  reference)  described  a 
critic  as  **  bigoted  to  his  ain  abeelities." 
We  are  all  apt  to  be  bigoted  to  our  own 
abilities,  and,  in  literature,  every  man 
deems  himself  **  the  measure  of  the  Uni- 
verse." This  theory,  if  a  heresy,  is  uni- 
versally, though  unconsciously  held, 
and  is  not  a  peculiar  innovation  of  the 
present  unworthy  sciibe. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that,  apart  from 
literary  heresies,  there  are  literary  sins. 
The  most  orthodox  Catholic,  or  Cove- 
nanter, in  matters  of  belief,  may,  in 
matters  of  conduct,  be  little  better  than 
the  wicked.  He  may  recognise  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  yet  may  freely  break 
every  commandment.  Thus  I  may, 
and  do,  admire  Shakespeare  and  Moli^re, 
Pindar  and  Plato,  even  more  than  I  ad- 
mire Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Corelli. 
This  frame  of  mind,  I  conceive,  is  or- 
thodox, yet  I  may  read  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
and  Miss  Marie  Corelli  much  more  fre- 
quently than  I  read  Moli^re  and  Plato, 
Pindar  and  Shakespeare.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  don't ;  but  I  mighty  and  this 
would  be  (I  conceive)  a  literary  sin 
against  knowledge,  but  not  a  literary 
heresy.  It  would  be  a  literary  heresy 
if  I  said,  speaking  of  the  author  of  The 
Manxman^  *  *  A  greater  than  Shakespeare 
is  here  ;"  and  speaking  of  the  author 
of  The  Sorrmvs  of  Barabbas^  *  *  A  greater 
than  Miss  Austen  or  than  Sappho  is 
here."  Of  course  either  of  these  judg- 
ments may  be  true,  or  both  may  be  true, 
but  both  would  be  heretical.  Coper- 
nicus made  heretical  observations, 
which  were  true  for  all  that.  The  only 
standard  of  literary  orthodoxy  is  the 
opinion  of  the  ages,  and  of  the  best 
judges.     Thus  when  a  reviewer,  in  the 


Academy^  I  think,  called  Victor  Hugo 
"  the  most  notorious  of  nobodies,"  he 
was  as  heretical  as  he  knew  how  to  be, 
in  the  circumstances.  The  ages  have 
hardly  had  time  to  give  their  verdict  on 
Hugo,  but  the  best  judges,  foreign  and 
domestic,  have  given  theirs,  which  con- 
tradicts that  of  the  reviewer. 

Now,  accepting  the  judgment  of  the 
ages,  and  of  the  best  minds,  as  the  test 
of  literary  orthodoxy,  I  may  boast  that 
I  am  no  heretic.  I  believe  in  the  whole 
creed,  in  all  the  great  Gods,  from  Ho- 
mer to  Tennyson,  that  is,  as  far  as  my 
very  limited  reading  goes.  Goethe, 
Cervantes,  Dante,  I  mainly  take  in  a 
spirit  of  faith,  not  having  such  familiar- 
ity with  German,  Spanish,  and  Italia.i 
as  to  justify  me  in  the  sin  of  schism. 
Even  in  sips,  even  in  translations,  the 
great  Gods  are  great  and  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  ancient  classics,  thanks  to 
my  schoolmaster's  assiduity,  I  can  read, 
and,  if  it  be  orthodox  to  admire  them, 
even  to  idolatry,  I  am  no  heretic.  But 
I  am  a  sinner.  I  read  the  Greek  An- 
thology more  frequently,  and  with  a 
pleasure  more  intimate  and  natural, 
than  I  read  iEschylus  or  Sophocles. 
This  is  original  sin.  I  know,  and  do 
humbly  confess,  that  the  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nuSy  or  the  Prometheus^  is,  as  poetry, 
worth  more  than  all  the  tuneful  twitters 
of  Meleager,  and  Rufinus,  and  Leonidas 
of  Tarentum,  and  Paulus  Silentiarius. 
I  abhor  and  condemn  that  heresy  of  Ed- 
gar Poe,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  good  long  poem.  I  worship  architec 
tonics  and  criticism  of  life,  and  noble 
ideas  in  noble  words.  But  I  am  a  mis- 
erable sinner,  video  meliora  proboque^  de- 
teriora  sequor. 

The  Old  Man,  even  Adam,  in  my 
members,  forsakes  Sophocles,  and  hies 
back  to  Meleager  and  Rufinus,  to  Helio- 
dorus  and  Rhodocleia.  Mea  culpa^  mea 
maxima  culpa  !  but  it  is  a  sin,  not  a 
heresy.  Besides,  we  did  not  read  the 
Anthology  at  school  !  Vergil,  again,  I 
admire  intellectually,  and  with  my 
heart,  but  "for  human  pleasure,"  I 
may,  in  certain  moments,  prefer  Catul- 
lus. 

Probably  my  chief  heresy,  if  it  be 
really  a  heresy,  is  a  distaste  (compara- 
tively speaking)   for  dramatic   poetry. 
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The  Roman  comedians  I  have  never 
been  able  to  read  with  real  enjoyment, 
nay,  they  generally  bore  me.  But  this> 
too,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  rather  than  of 
opinion.  I  do  not  maintain  that  Plautus 
is  inferior  to  Lucian,  but  I  read  Lucian 
joyfully,  and  Plautus  only  when,  for 
any  reason  of  the  literary  profession,  I 
cannot  help  myself.  The  Restoration 
Comedy,  so  highly,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
so  justly  lauded,  I  have  never  read  at 
all.  It  bores  me,  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  constraining  our  tastes,  or  in  forced 
and  affected  admirations.  My  conduct 
is  simply  criminal,  I  hope  to  do  better 
and  to  have  a  try  at  Wycherley.  I  may 
admire  him  late  in  the  day,  as  La  Fon- 
taine came  late,  but  with  enthusiasm, 
to  Baruch.  As  to  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, except  as  lyric  poets,  I  am  nearly  in 
the  same  case.  I  hold  it  no  heresy  to 
maintain  that  Shakespeare  is  an  unequal 
writer — he  chose  to  be  so — and  that  many 
of  his  jokes  are  of  a  mediaeval  inepti- 
tude. The  plot  of  Cymbeline  is  absurd  ; 
as  Madame  du  Deffand  says,  it  lacks  U 
sens  commun.  The  Sonnets  contain 
much  contemporary  affectation  and  ob- 
scurity. What  is  great  in  Paradise  Lost 
is  the  verse,  the  **  organ  voice  of  Eng- 
land,'* the  imagination,  the  magnificent 
character  of  Satan,  not  the  conception 
of  the  epic  as  a  whole.  That  is  contem- 
porary, and  even  sectarian.  Dr.  John- 
son could  not  stand  Paradise  Lost,  I 
myself  prefer,  **  for  human  pleasure," 
Milton's  lyrics,  sonnets,  **  Lycidas," 
**  Comus, '*  to  his  great  epic  poem,  not 
as  rating  the  latter  lower,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  liking.  There  is,  I  think, 
only  one  epic  poet,  who  forever  holds 
the  human  attention,  in  every  age  and 
land,  and  he,  of  course,  is  Homer.  To 
believe  in  him,  as  a  man  and  a  poet, 
was  once  orthodox,  is  now  heresy.  I 
may  be  called  a  heretic  in  this  opinion  ; 
if  so,  I  am  a  heretic  with  Plato,  Aristo- 
tle, Longinus,  and  all  the  world,  practi- 
cally, before  the  French  Revolution. 
For  the  rest,  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Cole- 
ridge, Scott,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, I  do  most  unfeignedly  believe, 
though  parcus  cultor^  I  confess,  of  the 
two  earlier  poets.  As  for  Byron,  if  dis- 
belief is  a  heresy,  I  am  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners. I  believe  in  Fielding  as,  with 
Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  one  of  the  three 
greatest  English  novelists.  Smollett 
and  Richardson  I  cannot  place  so  high, 
even  as  a  matter  of  intellectual  assent, 


preferring  Thackeray.  Of  them  all. 
Fielding  and  Miss  Austen  are  the  most 
perfect  and  blameless,  for  the  vices  of 
Scott  are  no  new  discovery— they  were 
blamed  by  all  of  his  critical  contempo- 
raries— and  Thackeray  does  preach  too 
much,  is  careless  of  construction  (a 
mere  fault  of  indolence),  and,  in  spite 
of  his  unique  style,  is  frequently  reck- 
less of  grammar.  **  Tell  me  not  what 
too  well  I  know,"  as  Landor  says  of 
Catullus,  but  Thackeray's  and  Scott's 
are  amiable  blemishes. 

As  to  the  French  genius,  from  the 
Song  of  Roland  to  the  best  things  of  Gyp, 
it  **  has  given  me  medicines  to  make  me 
love  it ;"  but  alas,  not  to  love  Corneille, 
who  is  as  much  of  a  Roman  as  of  a 
Frenchman.  Video  meiiora^  in  Corneille  ; 
I  prefer  the  Abb6  Provost,  deteriora 
sequor.  If  it  be  a  heresy  to  rate  the  Ice- 
landic sagamen,  or  some  of  them,  as 
only  second  (at  a  vast  distance)  to  Ho- 
mer, then  indeed  I  am  a  heretic.  And 
certainly  I  have  not  the  public  with 
me  ;  the  public  which,  to  be  sure,  knows 
about  as  much  of  the  Iliad  as  of  the 
Njala. 

By  **  literature,"  the  public,  and  very 
many  critics,  mean  new  novels,  a  few 
poems,  and  works  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects they  don't  understand,  by  politi- 
cians and  other  noted  amateurs. 

But  I  recognise  no  standard  of  Ortho- 
doxy in  the  contests  of  the  yearly  book- 
maiket.  We  have  not  reached  the 
proper  point  in  the  perspective  ;  our 
personal  likes,  dislikes,  jealousies,  en- 
vies, enmities,  friendships,  are  too  much 
with  us,  for  a  serious  and  permanent 
verdict.  Again,  we  read  new  books 
with  little  thought  of  comparison,  with 
slight  reflection.  Thus  Trilby  amused 
my  vulgar  taste  extremely  when  I  read 
it,  but  I  never  thought  of  seriously  ap- 
plying to  it  a  literary  touch-stone.  It 
was  enough  that  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  that 
most  deeply  regretted  man  and  artist, 
gave  me  a  happy  day.  We  cannot  ap- 
ply literal  y  touch-stones,  standards, 
comparisons,  in  a  hurry,  and,  without 
the  possession  of  such  standards  in  wide 
reading,  ancient  and  modern,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  be  critics  at  all.  This 
opinion  also  may  be  a  heresy,  in  our 
age  ;  it  is,  however,  one  to  which  I  am 
wedded.  Indeed,  I  am  conscious  of  a 
hundred  defects  in  taste — it  is  a  great 
defect  to  be  indifferent  to  the  drama  ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  another  to  hate  tracts  dis- 
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guised  as  novels — but,  as  a  matter  of 
intellectual  assent,  I  think  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ages  and  of  the  best  minds  is, 
almost  invai  iably ,  correct.  Against  that 
never  may  I  laise  the  heels  of  private 
judgment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  orthodox  than 
these  conclusions.  A  sinner  I  am,  of 
the  darkest  dye  ;  but  not  a  heretic.  I 
read  modern  novels  more  frequently, 
alas,  than  I  read  Spenser,  and  Stubbs 


and  Froude  more  often  than  Clarendon, 
and  Macaulay  in  prefeience  to  Titus 
Livius.  The  spirit,  like  Barkis,  **  is 
willing"  (1  am  heretical  enough  to  ad- 
mire Dickens),  the  flesh  is  weaker  than 
water.  I  am  like  an  orthodox  but  lax 
brigand  of  the  Abruzzi,  yet  orthodox 
I  am  : 

**  Even  in  this  faith  I  choose  to  hve  and  die  " 

Andrew  Lang. 


THE   FAIR   LITTLE   COLLEEN. 


**  There  is  one  at  the  door,  Wolfe  O'Diiscoll, 
At  the  door,  who  is  bidding  you  come  !'* 

•*  Who  is  he  that  wakes  me  in  the  darkness, 
Calling  when  all  the  world's  dumb  ?" 

"  Six  horses  has  he  to  his  carriage. 
Six  horses  blacker  than  the  night, 
And  their  twelve  red  eyes  in  the  shadows 
Twelve  lamps  he  carries  for  his  light  ; 

"  And  his  coach  is  a  coffin  black  and  mouldy, 
A  huge  black  coffin  open  wide  : 
He  asks  for  your  soul,  Wolfe  O'Driscoll, 
Who  is  calling  at  the  door  outside." 


'*  Who  let  him  thro'  the  gates  of  my  gardens, 
Else  no  entry  the  strong  bolts  gave  ?" 

"  *Twas  the  father  of  the  fair  little  colleen 
You  drove  to  her  heart-broke  grave. 
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•*  And  who  let  him  pass  through  the  courtyard, 
By  loosening  the  bar  and  the  chain  ?" 

*•  Oh,  who  but  the  brother  of  the  colleen 
Who  lies  in  the  cold  and  the  rain  !" 


Then  who  drew  the  latch  at  the  portal. 
And  into  my  house  bade  him  go  ?" 

She,  the  mother  of  the  poor,  sweet  colleen. 
Who  lies  in  her  youth  so  low." 


•*  What  is  here,  that  he  dare  not  enter, 

Stands  the  doors  of  my  chamber  between  ?" 

"  Ah,  the  ghost  of  the  fair  little  colleen. 
Herself  from  the  churchyard  green." 


Z>ora  Sigerson, 
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THE  SEVEN  SEAS.* 

The  Srifen  S^as  is  a  garland  of  poems 
and  songs  more  or  less  nautical,  to 
which  is  hung  a  pendant  of  over  a  dozen 
new  Bar  rack' room  Ballads,  I  have  ex- 
amined it  with  wonder,  reluctant  admi- 
ration, repulsion,  dismay.  And,  worse, 
I  have  promised  to  write  about  it — to 
write  about  admitted  masterpieces  which 
are  utterly  out  of  my  line,  which  I  can 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate, 
which  violate  the  literary  principles 
which  1  hold  most  dear.  How  can  I 
write  with  even  justice — how  write  any- 
thing whatever  to  the  purpose  concern- 
ing works  of  genius  which  it  is  my  wish 
and  fixed  intention  always  to  ignore  ? 
One  can  be  many-sided  ;  to  be  every- 
sided  is  to  be  a  mass  of  protoplasm  or  a 
humbug.  I  feel — I  almost  know — that 
my  first  principles  are  right  ;  but  I  own 
that  when  they  are  outraged,  some 
chemical  process  takes  place — some  ef- 
fervescence, ebullition,  or  what  not — 
and  a  mist  of  indifference  or  even  prej- 
udice is  evolved  to  blind  me  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  subject  under  analysis. 
To  be  perfectly  catholic  one  must  be- 
lieve everything  a  little,  but  nothing 
very  much.  One  critic  is  born  a  Catho- 
lic ;  another  a  Protestant.  Each  are 
useful  beacons  in  their  way  :  the  one  a 
steady  reflector,  too  often,  perhaps,  a 
revolving  light  ;  the  other  an  intermit- 
tent flash,  which  at  least  serves  to  meas- 
ure the  darkness.  Prejudice  is,  of 
course,  highly  reprehensible,  but,  after 
all,  is  not  without  its  sweet  uses.  No 
doubt  if  we  have  strong  and  solid  rea- 
sons for  disliking  a  work,  we  ought  to 
stifle  that  dislike  and  try  to  take  a  prop- 
er interest,  to  put  ourself  in  the  author's 
place,  to  look  out  for  beauties,  to  keep 
our  noses  against  the  grindstone  until 
we  feel  a  pleasurable  friction,  and  so 
on  ;  but  we  don't— and  won't.  Not  in 
literature  only — in  everything.  Thus, 
machinery — I  admit  it  as  an  ugly,  whole- 
some fact,  but  ignore  it  all  I  can.  To 
this  day  I  have  contrived  to  remain 
blessedly  ignorant  of  how  the  steam 
works  the  engine.  This  is  prejudice, 
but  surely  harmless  ;  for  what  concern 

*  The   Seven   Seas.      By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $i  50. 


have  I  in  machines  ?  Why  should  I  ad- 
mire them  agamst  the  grain  ^  You  lure 
me  down  into  the  engine-room.  You 
explain,  you  expatiate.  I  smile,  I  nod, 
I  compliment,  I  even  put  in  an  intelligent 
inquiry — for  courtesy  makes  hypocrites 
of  us  all  ;  and  you  think  I  am  vastly  in- 
terested. But  I  am  not  even  listening. 
Furtively  closing  my  eyes  rgainst  the 
stupid,  shuddering,  slavish  cranks,  and 
my  nostrils  against  the  smell,  the  smell, 
the  hateful,  modern,  utilitarian,  eco- 
nomically defensible  smell,  I  muse  upon 
white  decks  and  pitchy  fragrances,  and 
saffron  skies  fretted  by  the  slender  spars 
and  diaper  cordage  of  the  good  ships  of 
old. 

Well,  all  this  is  something  more  than 
illustration,  and  comes  near  to  being  an 
allegory.  For  what  I  say  to  the  me- 
chanical enthusiast  I  would  say  to  Mr. 
Kipling,  if  I  dared.  His  earlier  prose 
works,  down  to  Many  Itrventions^  I  stud- 
ied with  enthusiasm  and  eulogised  in 
many  columns.  Of  his  later  prose  I 
have  read  nothing  ;  of  his  poetry  but  a 
few  fragments.  And  now  I  find  it  just 
what  I  feared — as  clever,  as  powerful, 
as  utterly  inadmissible,  beyond  my  com- 
prehension and  remote  from  my  sympa- 
thies. Others  are  more  fortunate. 
Among  the  appended  advertisements  I 
seem  to  catch  at  a  straw.  **  The  Bar- 
rack-room Ballads^'*  says  a  critic,  "teem 
with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with 
emotion.  We  read  them  with  laughter 
and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our 
pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered  words 
tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  po- 
etry, what  is  ?"  What  is  ?  Why,  mere- 
ly all  the  poetry  of  all  the  great  poets — 
the  poets  whose  themes,  whose  treat- 
ment, and  whose  language  were  all  en- 
tirely poetical.  With  more  point  might 
we  ask.  If  the  poetry  from  Homer  dow^n- 
ward  which  universal  criticism  has  sanc- 
tioned be  really  poetry,  what  then  is 
this 'new  school  of  blood  and  iron,  of 
slang  and  profanity  ?  The  New  Poetry 
is  no  more  poetry  than  the  New  Woman 
is  a  woman,  or  New  Caledonia  a  land  o* 
cakes.  It  leaves  me  strangely  indiffer- 
ent. Granted  that  it  **  teems  with  im- 
agination," often  grandiose  and  rich, 
sometimes,  alas,  undisciplined  and  c 
travaganty  I  cannot  hear  it  "  pal] ' 
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with  emotion,"  but  only  throb  with  the 
mechanical  beat  of  a  high-pressure  en- 
gine. I  shed  no  tear — not  once  did  I 
laugh — just  now  and  then  a  smile  at 
some  brilliant  flash  of  wit.  The  metres 
are  well  enough — often  modelled  on 
Mr.  Swinburne's — but  the  words  are 
too  *'  cunningly  ordered"  to  *'  tingle 
with  life"  in  unsophisticated  ears. 
Many  of  them  I  do  not  understand — the 
slang,  the  shibboleths  of  the  forecastle 
and  the  barrack-room,  the  colonial 
phrases  and  allusions,  not  even  all  the 
archaic  and  far-fetched  words  which 
Mr.  Kipling  loves  to  revive.  Some- 
times the  *'  cunning  order"  seems  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  **  throbbing 
metre,"  and  the  result  is  obscurity  and 
mystification.  Alas,  this  straw  avails 
not  !  The  critic  affords  no  ideas  that  I 
dare  purloin  and  adapt. 

There  remain  my  careful  notes  on  the 
several  poems.  The  fire  alone  shall 
digest  them.  For  what  sincerity  can 
harbour  in  the  less  or  more  of  praise 
doled  out  to  the  details  of  a  whole  which 
one  dislikes  and  deplores  ?  Nothing 
seems  left  but  to  hold  one's  peace,  or  to 
hint  very  briefly^to  lay  down  and  sub- 
stantiate them  would  require  many 
pages — the  grounds  of  my  dissent  from 
the  main  principles  of  this  new  school 
of  poetry. 

There  is  here  no  question  as  to  those 
pieces  in  which  Mr.  Kipling  adheres  to 
orthodox  poetical  traditions,  as  in  dig- 
nified lyrics  like  his  "  Dedication"  and 
"Song  of  Battle,"  or  in  such  brilliant 
jeux  (T esprit  di^  the  "  Neolithic  Age"  and 
the  first  half  of  the  "  Three-Decker," 
where  he  compares  well  with  Hood  and 
Praed.  My  remarks  point  only  to  those 
poems  which  exhibit  most  strongly  his 
peculiar  powers,  tastes,  and  individ- 
uality. 

Now,  first,  as  to  his  spirit,  his  atti- 
tude to  men  and  things  as  shown  in  his 
selection  of  subjects  and  the  treatment 
thereof.  Suppose  we  call  it  the  Brutal- 
Human  spirit,  of  course  in  no  offensive 
sense.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  peculiar 
province,  the  domain  where  he  was  first 
pioneer,  and  will  long  reign  supreme,  is 
the  Brute-Man,  or  Man-Brute,  which- 
ever name  you  prefer.  This  to  his 
praise— nay,  to  his  supreme  glory.  For 
in  all  men  the  brute  is  a  part,  in  many 
a  large  part,  in  some  the  whole.  And 
to  recognise,  to  teach,  to  convince,  as 
he  has  done,  that  such  men  are  not  nec- 


essarily less  worthy  than  dogs  and 
horses,  that  the  brute  in  man  is,  after 
all,  a  noble  animal  in  its  way — this  is  a 
solid  service  to  morals  and  to  literature. 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  his  followers  (among 
them  Stevenson  in  his  Wrecker  and  Ebb 
Tide)  are  scarcely  rivals  ;  they  charmed 
but  did  not  convince  at  all.  Their 
Sentimental  Ruffian  (in  whom  I  have 
but  sparingly  believed)  is  always  a  re- 
fined, sensitive  gentleman  by  birth  or 
by  instinct,  who  has  gone  to  the  bad 
and  got  crusted  over.  Mr.  Kipling's 
function  is  to  cut  down  to  the  Natural 
Man  through  all  disguises,  and  in  his 
conscientious,  sternly  righteous  surgery 
he  rarely  fails.  But,  as  I  feared  long 
since,  he  is  going  and  will  go  too  far, 
carrying  the  public  also  with  him.  His 
marvellous  pictures,  so  vivid,  impres- 
sive, and  convincing,  must  perforce 
tend  to  make  us  not  only  condone,  but 
positively  admire  the  lawless  force,  the 
furious  passions,  the  sordid  vulgarity, 
the  wildly  picturesque  sins  of  the  Brute- 
Man.  When  reading  his  greatest  tales 
I  felt  this  as  much  as  you,  and,  like 
you,  flattered  myself  by  saying  :  **  Away 
with  squeamish  prudery  !  This  is  hon- 
est ;  this  is  true  ;  this  is  natural.  Why 
be  ashamed  of  it  ?"  Were  we  quite  sin- 
cere ?  Did  not  our  enthusiasm  savour  of 
the  decadence  ?  When  in  our  easy- chairs 
we  gloated  over  the  murderous  frays, 
the  hellish  frenzies  and  the  mortal 
agonies,  did  not  the  down-turned  thumbs 
of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  warn  us  ? 
More  I  will  not  say.  But  just  this 
much,  that  the  Man  which  Mr.  Kipling 
has  revealed  to  us  is  but  a  part  of  Hu- 
manity— a  fine,  an  interesting,  a  sym- 
pathetic part,  but  surely  not  the  best 
part,  nor  that  upon  which  it  profits  the 
multitude  to  dwell  too  fondly. 

But  the  main  point  is  this.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's aims  and  methods  being  what 
they  are,  prose,  not  poetry,  is  his  only 
fit  vehicle — prose,  which  can  express 
fully  everything  high  and  low,  not  po- 
etry, which  can  only  express  a  few 
things,  though  it  expresses  them  ex- 
quisitely. Now,  is  it  narrowing  too 
strictly  the  definition  of  poetry  to  put 
comic  and  serio-comic  songs  and  the 
whole  music-hall  minstrelsy  outside  the 
pale  ?  Ought  we  even  to  admit  satiri- 
cal verses  in  the  vernacular  like  the 
"  Biglow  Papers"  ?  Or  songs  which, 
being  aimed  to  catch  the  fancy  and  to 
be  adopted  by  the  vulgar  for  their  pleas- 
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lire,  instruction,  and  inspiration,  are 
larded  with  vulgarisms  of  thought  and 
expression  ?  As  to  these  last  I  might 
be  doubtful  if  1  thought  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's soldier-songs  were  actually  dis- 
placing the  pompous  old  favourites, 
such  as  the  "Tired  Soldier"  and  the 
•  British  Grenadiers."*  Nowhispoems 
nearly  all  come  under  one  of  the  above 
heads — most  under  the  serio-comic.  As 
such  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
them.  My  sole,  but  strenuous  objec- 
tion is  that  by  many  (as  by  the  critic 
quoted  above)  they  are  regarded  as  seri- 
ous poetry,  and  that  in  some  unmistaka- 
ble but  indefinable  way  (apart  from  or- 
thodox print  and  binding)  they  do  seem 
to  regard  themselves  as  such.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is,  or  pretends  to  be,  so  much  in 
earnest  ;  he  weaves  in  so  many  fine  fan- 
cies among  his  deliberate  deformities  ; 
he  at  unexpected  moments  assumes  such 
high  ground.  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
does  mean  it  for  poetry,  and  has  formed 
some  theory  of  naturalistic  composition 
which  1  humbly  deplore.  Narrow  verse 
and  raise  prose — is  our  safest  maxim. 
Poetry  should  never  reflect  the  sordid 
ideas  and  coarse  expressions  of  vulgar 
minds.  It  can  stoop  at  times  with 
Wordsworth  to  childlike  simplicity,  but 
never  to  slang  ;  it  is  powerless  to  depict 
low  life,  because  its  very  nature  must 
destroy  the  impression  of  actuality 
which  alone  justifies  the  choice  of  such 
subjects.  Take  one  instance — Mr.  Kip- 
ling's longest,  most  ambitious  piece, 
"The  Mary  Gloster."  It  is  built  on 
two  bad  models,  Tennyson's  "  May 
Queen"  and  "  Northern  Farmer." 
Now  literary  usage  and  a  sense  of  fitness 
allow  CEnone  and  Tithonus  to  reel  off 
their  impassioned  soliloquies  in  perfect 
metre,  but  how  does  the  vernacular  gar- 
rulity of  a  prosaic,  shrewd,  old  money- 
maker gain  by  being  tortured  into 
verse  ?  It  loses  the  veracity  of  prose 
without  becoming  poetry.  But  the  last 
dying  speech  (eleven  pages  long)  of  old 
Gloster  is  more  flagrant.  As  a  prose 
study  it  would  have  been  admirable, 
though  his  sentimental  craze  about  the 
funeral  is  inconsistent  with  his  business 

*  I  have  since  been  informed  by  a  dragoon 
just  returned  from  India  and  Egypt  that  while 
Mr.  Kipling's  stories  are  highly  appreciated  in 
the  barrack-room  (my  informant  seemed  well 
versed  in  most  of  them)  the  ballads  are  neglect- 
ed. •*  What  we  sing  are  the  latest  songs  out, 
and  a  few  of  the  old  things/* 


character.  Sir  Anthony  is  an  ignorant, 
sordid,  vulgar,  obscene,  impenitent  vil- 
lain, who  has  made  himself  and  his  mil- 
lions  by  fraud  and  avarice.  To  his  gen- 
teel son  he  groans  out  the  tale  of  his  tri- 
umphant crimes  and  sordid  grievances  ; 
every  idea,  every  image  is  mean,  every 
expression  coarse  or  revolting.  Now  I 
grant  that  nearly  all  he  says,  such  a  man 
might  and  would  have  said,  but,  be 
sure,  he  would  never  have  said  it  in 
rhyme.  A  grovelling  soul  without  one 
ray  of  romance  (for  the  funeral  craze 
was  only  superstitious  monomania),  he 
is  valuable  only  from  the  realistic  verac- 
ity of  his  presentation,  and  that  illusion 
of  veracity  is  utterly  destroyed,  when 
with  his  last  breath  he  persists  in  versi- 
fying his  slang  and  ribaldry.  And  yet 
it  has  been  asked — "  If  this  be  not  po- 
etry, what  is  ?" 

Let  this  one  instance  suffice  of  the 
error  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's system.  Compared  to  this  his 
ether  faults  are  trifling.  Among  them 
is  the  daring  familiarity,  in  many  eyes 
amounting  to  profanity,  which  marked 
his  "  Tomlinson,"  and  reappears  in  the 
"  Last  Chantey."  There  is  also  a  ten- 
dency to  stereotype  the  protest  against 
prudery,  and  to  keep  up  the  high-pres- 
sure flesh-and-blood  tone,  by  not  only 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  but  by  flourish- 
ing one  every  now  and  then  as  a  sort  of 
standard,  and  by  an  ostentatious  coarse- 
ness of  allusion  to  the  venerable  mys- 
teries of  generation  and  maternity, 
which,  after  all,  is  more  boyish  than 
manly.  That  the  volume  is  full  of  abil- 
ity, of  knowledge  of  men,  of  insight,  of 
powerful  expression,  even  of  several  of 
the  elements  which  conspire  to  make 
great  poetry,  goes  without  saying,  so  I 
have  not  troubled  to  say  it.  That  the 
author  could  write  such  poetry  is  very 
possible,  but  only  by  adopting  new  sub- 
jects and  new  methods.  My  concern 
has  been  only  with  the  salient  truth 
which  seems  to  leap  to  light  from  every 
page — namely,  that  those  phases  of  hu- 
manity and  its  environment  which  he 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which, 
revealed  in  his  magic  prose,  assume 
well-nigh  the  jrlamour  of  poetry,  sink, 
when  weighted  with  the  trammels  of 
verse  even  by  fingers  dexterous  as  his, 
beneath  prose  to  the  level  of  serio-comic 
extravaganza. 

y.  Y. 
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ROCHEFORT  AND  BOULANGER.* 

The  last  part  of  the  Rochefort  me- 
moirs— that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Vol- 
ume V.  of  the  French  edition — is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  the  famous  Boulanger 
episode.  As  is  well  known,  Rochefort 
was  the  General's  confidant  and  adviser 
throughout  that  serio-comic  affair,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  in  a  better  position 
than  any  one  else  to  know  the  true  in- 
side history  of  those  famous  intrigues 
which  cost  Boulanger  his  life  and  Roche- 
fort himself  six  years  of  exile.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  M.  Rochefort 
has  told  all  he  knows.  In  fact,  the 
memoirs  reveal  little  that  is  not  already 
public  property.  M.  Rochefort  would, 
in  truth,  have  no  interest  in  disclosing 
facts  that  could  only  incriminate  him- 
self. 

He  begins  by  enumerating  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  General's  enormous  popu- 
larity with  the  masses — a  popularity 
that  nearly  placed  him  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Elys6e  as  President  or  Military  Dic- 
tator. There  were,  he  says,  two  causes 
for  this.  First,  the  unpopularity  and 
incapacity  of  the  existing  Ferry  Minis- 
try, whom  the  mob  held  responsible  for 
all  Fiance's  colonial  troubles  ;  second, 
Boulanger's  unequivocal  attitude  and 
language  toward  the  hereditary  enemy 
Germany,  and  also  his  vigorous  and  hu- 
manitarian reforms  while  Minister  of 
War.  He  permitted  the  soldiers  to  wear 
beards  and  to  go  to  bed  later  than  eight 
o'clock.  He  moved  to  other  cities  regi- 
ments that  by  favouritism  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  garrisoned  in  one  place  for 
fourteen  consecutive  years.  **  These 
measures,"  declares  the  journalist, 
**  aroused  the  fury  of  the  reactionaries, 
and  made  a  popular  idol  of  the  man." 

Concerning  the  General  as  a  soldier 
and  a  patriot,  Rochefort  has  this  to  say  : 

'*  I,  who  was  the  recipient  of  all  Boulaneer's 
secrets,  and  before  whom  he  unbosomed  him- 
self all  the  more  freely  because  he  knew  I  was 
incapable  of  betrayinpj  him — I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  declare  that  all  the  judgments  formed  re- 
gardmg  him,  even  the  most  favourable,  are  al- 
most completely  erroneous.  Politics  were  an 
indisputable  means  with  him,  but  entirely  sec- 
ondary. His  aim.  and  the  only  one  he  pursued 
obstinately,  was  revenge  for  our  disasters  and 
the  repossession  of  our  two  lost  provinces.     He 

*  Les  A  ventures  de  Ma  Vie.  Par  Henri 
Rochefort.    Tome  v.     Paris  :  Paul  Dupont. 

The  Adventures  of  My  Life.  By  Henri 
Rochefort.  Eng.  trans.  2  vols.  New  York : 
Edward  Arnold.    $7.50. 


waited  only  for  the  moment  when,  having  en- 
tirely reorganized  the  army,  he  could  find  an 
opportunity  to  put  himself  at  its  head  and 
march  agamst  the  enemy.'* 

Rochefort  did  not  meet  Boulanger  for 
some  time  after  the  latter's  popularity 
began,  and  as  the  pamphleteer  was  ever 
eager  to  seize  upon  anything  or  any- 
body to  discredit  the  government,  he 
was  quick  to  see  how  a  man  like  Bou- 
langer could  be  induced  to  attempt  even 
the  wildest  schemes.  Rochefoit  seems 
plausible  enough  when  one  is  reading 
him,  but  his  whole  career  shows  him  to 
have  been  in  conflict  with  every  form 
of  government — imperial  and  republi- 
can— and  to  have  had  no  consistent  pol- 
icy of  his  own.  In  other  words.  Roche- 
fort is  an  irresponsible  meddler  in  poli- 
tics, and  a  dangerous  one  because  of  his 
clever  pen. 

•*  I  had  seen  Boulanger  only  once  before  be 
was  made  Minister,"  he  writes.  "  The  support 
I  gave  him  in  L  Iniranstgeant  was.  therefore, 
purely  a  matter  of  policy.  It  was  only  on  the 
day  following  the  mauguration  of  the  Cercle 
Militaire,  at  which  he  presided,  that  I  was  taken 
to  him.  After  referring  in  complimentary 
terms  to  the  magnificent  ovation  given  him  by 
the  crowds  in  the  street  the  previous  evening, 
I  gave  him  this  bitter  pill  to  swallow  :  *  You 
may  be  sure  that  you  are  eating  the  best  dishes 
now.  I  know  what  popularity  is.  You'll  pay 
for  all  these  acclamations  one  day.  They  will 
call  you  traitor  and  robber  ;  they  will  insist  that 
you  wanted  to  poison  your  father  so  as  to  in 
herit  quicker.  I.  myself,  after  having  been 
borne  aloft  in  triumph,  have  been  accused  of 
burglary  and  of  robbing  church  poor-boxes.' 
Boulanger  laughed.  Yet  the  troubles  1  prophe- 
sied then  were  far  less  than  those  that  came.'* 

When  the  Schnabele  incident  tcok 
place,  Boulanger  was  the  man  of  the 
hour.  War  with  Germany  seemed  in- 
evitable ;  the  brav  g^n^ral  and  his  black 
hoise  were  hailed  as  the  saviours  of 
France. 

*'  I  was  among  the  first,"  says  Rochefort,  **  to 
hasten  to  the  General  to  gather  particulars  con- 
cerning the  outrage,  and  find  out  what  our  gov- 
ernment proposed  to  do.  I  found  Boulanger 
perfectly  calm,  like  a  man  who  has  taken  a 
supreme  resolution  and  will  not  go  beyond  the 
limit  that  he  himself  has  attributed  to  reconcili- 
ation. When  I  entered  he  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  his  office.  He  closed  the  door  and  said  : 
*  If  they  really  mean  war,  they  will  always  be 
able  to  provoke  it,  even  during  negotiations. 
We  must  therefore  mobilise  without  the  loss  of 
a  moment's  time.*  And,  in  fact,  while  I  was 
with  him  he  rang  his  bell  ten  times  to  send  off 
messengers  with  orders.  I  received,  therefore, 
from  my  visit  the  disquieting  impression  that 
an  absolute  rupture  with  Germany  hung  only 
by  a  thread.  And,  I  am  free  to  confess.  Boulan- 
ger appeared  so  full  of  ardour  and  so  dispoeed 
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to  go  ahead,  that  I  could  not  help  sharing  his 
enthusiasm  " 

The  extraordinary  ovations  given  to 
the  General  by  the  Parisians  alarmed 
the  government  beyond  measure,  and 
Boulanger  was  banished  to  Clermont 
Ferrand.  '*  This  step,'*  says  Rochefort, 
**made  a  martyr  of  the  General,  and 
founded  Boulangism." 

'•  France,"  writes  the  journalist.  "  which  be- 
lieved itself  preserved  for  a  long  time  from 
military  incapacity  and  dishonest  politics,  ob- 
jected to  the  shameful  yoke  that  the  govern- 
ment tried  to  impose  on  it»  and  Boulanger  thus 
became  the  centre  and  the  pivot  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  arose  on  every  side.  The  real 
cause  of  the  government's  apprehension  was  its 
conviction  that  if  a  pretender  ventured  to  un- 
dertake an  attempt  to  strangle  the  Republic,  he 
might  be  met  at  the  railway  station  by  the  same 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  patriots  who  made 
the  ovation  to  the  general." 

As  will  be  remembered,  Boulanger's 
name  was  mixed  up  in  the  scandal  re- 
garding the  traffic  in  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  in  which  Wilson,  the 
son-in  law  of  President  Gr6vy,  was  im- 
plicated. Rochefort  is  emphatic  in  de- 
fending Boulanger  from  the  charge. 
He  says  : 

"It  was  an  infamous  and.  above  all,  a  stupid 
calumiv.  And  who  was  it  that  started  these 
rev  )ltin^  insinuations  ;  who  spread  the  gossip? 
General  Ferron  himself,  who,  in  his  quality  as 
Minister  of  War,  should  have  defended  the 
offijer  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Tnirteenth  Corps." 

Now  comes  the  first  **  revelation"  of 
the  book,  the  story  of  how  Rochefort 
and  his  friends  tried  to  secure  power  by 
stratagem.  President  Gr6vy  had  been 
mDre  than  compromised  by  his  son-in- 
law's  escapades.  The  old  man  could 
not  succeed  in  forming  a  ministry  to  re- 
place the  Rouvier  Ministry,  which  had 
tried  to  save  Wilson,  and  resignation 
appeared  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  Then  the  plotters  decided  to 
act. 

"  The  election  of  Ferry  to  the  Presidency 
seemed  imminent,"  writes  Rochefort.  "That 
w  )ald  be  disaster  which  ve  must  do  all  to  avert 
Wo  .net  at  the  house  of  Georges  Laguerre,  in 
tlie  Rae  Saint  Honore.  There  were  present 
F^aisaiit,  Andrieux,  Boulanger,  and  myself. 
Clemenceau  was  also  at  the  meeting,  which 
lastel  until  three  in  the  morning,  and  consti- 
tute I  what  has  since  been  called  *  the  historical 
nig  It.'  although  we  made  no  pretension  to 
make  it  part  or  history.  They  have  pretended 
to  consider  our  deliberations  as  the  result  of  a 
plot  In  reality  nothing  but  perfectly  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  plotted  then.  We  simply  wished 
to  wriggle  through  one  of  the  numerous  motii- 


holes  in  the  Constitution.  This  is  what  it  was  . 
•  When  a  Ministry  has  fallen,  which  happens  fre- 
quently in  our  country,  it  le mains  at  its  post  to 
attend  to  current  business  until  the  President 
succeeds  in  organising  another.  Now  there  is 
no  limit  to  this  state  of  affairs.  The  Rouvier 
Cabinet  had  just  fallen.  M.  Grevy  had  the 
right  to  wait  fifteen  days,  a  month,  three  months 
before  finding  a  substitute.  It  was  on  this  fac- 
ulty that  we  based  ourselves  to  organise  the 
coup  that  we  were  meditating,  and  which,  by 
unhoped  for  accident,  would  have  been  revolu- 
tionary without  ceasing  to  be  constitutional. 
Freycmet.  Cl^menceau,  and  a  few  others  hav- 
ing declined  the  mission  to  form  a  cabinet  on 
the  debris  of  that  just  fallen,  we  presented  one 
to  old  Gr^vy,  as  follows  : 

**  Boulanger  for  War. 

"  Laisantfor  Education. 

"  Laguerre  for  Justice. 

"  On  condition  of  adhering  to  this  list.  Father 
Gr^vy  was  secured  in  the  only  thing  he  really 
cared  about — his  maintenance  at  the  Elys^e. 
He  would  send  away  his  son-in-law,  ana  we 
would  present  out  selves  before  the  Chamber 
with  a  declaration  promising  constitutional  re- 
vision in  the  broadest  sense,  which  implied 
the  suppression  of  the  Senate.  We  would  ask 
Parliament  for  a  vote  of  confidence,  which,  nat- 
urally, would  be  refused  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  But,  although  overthrown.  Gr^vy 
would  be  entitled  to  keep  us  to  attend  to  cur- 
rent business.  If  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate 
attempted  to  drag  us  from  our  ministerial 
benches,  they  would  be  guilty  of  sedition.  We 
should  be  compelled  to  move  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  Versailles,  and  the  Parisian  popula- 
tion, which  never  tired  of  acclaiming  Boulan- 
ger, being  incontestably  with  us,  the  parliamen 
tarians  would  soon  be  where  we  wished  them  to 
be.  Boulanger,  who  was  then  in  Paris  on  mili- 
tary business,  and  was  to  return  to  his  command 
at  Clermont  the  following  day,  was  present  at 
these  deliberations  without  taking  part. 

**  Cl^menceau,  who  could  not  reconcile  our 
anti-parliamentary  schemes  with  his  ideas  con- 
cerning the  tribune  and  legality,  showed  plainly 
that  night  his  intention  to  break  definitely  with 
Boulanger,  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  as  out- 
side of  any  solution.  When  the  plan,  to  which 
only  Gray's  consent  was  necessary,  was  defi- 
nitely settled,  I  took,  I  remember,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  I  wrote  down  the  names  of  the 
future  ministers  as  fast  as  we  appointed  them. 
Andrieux  undertook  to  go  and  propose  the  list 
to  the  old  tenant  of  the  Elys6e,  to  whom  the 
Chamber  had  given  notice  to  quit,  and  who  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  renew  his  lease.  If  he 
entered  into  our  views,  instead  of  the  message 
of  resignation  that  was  hourly  expected  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Luxembourg,  he  would 
issue  a  sort  of  proclamation  to  the  country,  in 
which  he  would  declare  that  he  had  finally  con- 
stituted a  Ministry  with  which  he  was  in  perfect 
sympathy,  and  which  would  appear  that  very 
day  Def ore  Parliament.  * ' 

Gr6vy,  however,  refused  to  be  hood- 
winked.    He  replied  : 

**  All  I  can  see  in  the  offers  you  make  me  is 
that  you  don't  want  to  serve  me,  but  to  use  me 
Once  the  masters,  nothing  would  be  easier  for 
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you  than  to  crush  me,  and  it  is  probable  that 
you  would  not  hesitate." 

*'  In  which,"  adds  the  journalist  with 
amusing  frankness,  **  the  old  gentleman 
was  not  mistaken/' 

Meanwhile  Boulanger's  popularity 
with  the  masses  increased  steadily. 
The  air  was  full  of  rumours  of  plots  and 
coups  d^^iat.  The  General  became  candi- 
date for  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  the 
enormous  majority  of  172,500  votes. 
Rochefort  says  : 

"  That  election  inaugurated  the  series  of  tri- 
umphant scrutins  which  were  to  avenge  the 
ex-minister  for  all  the  base  iniquities  with  which 
he  had  been  pursued." 

Rochefort  confesses  that  he  himself 
wrote  most  of  the  General's  startling 
manifestoes.     He  writes  : 

*'  I  had  rented  for  the  summer  a  charming 
little  villa,  situated  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Suresnes  Bridge,  and  al- 
most every  morning  the  General  came  out  on 
horseback  to  pay  me  a  visit,  accompanied  by 
Count  Dillon.  They  sometimes  lunched  with 
my  family  and  me  in  the  garden,  and  afterward 
we  sat  down  and  prepared  manifestoes  or  re- 
plies necessitated  by  the  incessant  attacks 
against  him.  I  usually  wrote  the  replies,  and 
Alfred  Naquet  wrote  the  longer  speeches.  It 
was  Naquet  who  elaborated  together  with  Bou 
langer  the  projects  of  revision  which  the  gen- 
eral read  before  the  Chamber,  and  which 
brought  Floquet  to  the  tribune  to  pronounce 
his  epigram,  celebrated  for  its  inanity,  *  At  your 
age  Napoleon  was  dead.'  " 

The  crisis  and  also  the  end  came  with 
the  elections  of  1889.  Boulanger  op- 
posed the  ministerial  candidate  Jacques, 
and  the  latter  was  smothered  under. 
Boulanger  was  the  most  popular  man 
in  France.  Something  was  expected  of 
him  at  any  moment.  A  march  on  the 
Elys^e  and  the  proclamation  of  a  military 
dictatorship  was  rumoured.  Whether 
Boulanger  at  any  time  seriously  enter- 
tained this  idea  will  probably  never  be 
known.  Rochefort  certainly  does  not 
enlighten  us,  nor  do  we  think  he  is  sin- 
cere when  he  says  : 

*'  A  coup  iViiai  is  the  act  of  a  government 
which  employs  the  military  and  civil  forces  im- 
der  its  authority  to  overthrow  a  Constitution  to 
which  it  has  sworn  obedience.  Boulanger,  not 
being  a  Minister,  nor  even  a  soldier,  and  hav- 
ing for  him  not  only  his  popularity  in  Paris, 
but  all  over  French  territory,  would  not  have 
committed  any  crime  in  permitting  himself  to 
be  carried  to  piower  on  the  wave  of  popularity.'* 

If  that  were  his  ambition,  Boulanger 
was  not  strong  enough  to  live  up  to  it, 


for  he  fled  to  Belgium  directly  he  heard 
that  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  ITad  been 
issued.  Regarding  his  sad  end,  Roche- 
fort says  : 

*  Later  Boulanger  took  Madame  de  Bonne- 
mam,  who  had  grown  worse,  to  Brussels,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram :  'All  is  over.  I  am  very  unhappy." 
During  the  two  months  that  separated  this 
death  from  his  own,  the  general  lived  as  if  in  a 
trance.  For  fear  of  alarming  his  family,  who 
suspected  his  intention,  he  strained  himself  to 
affect  gaiety,  saying,  *  Come,  let's  sit  down  to 
dinner.  I'm  horribly  hungry.'  Then  he  would 
sit  before  his  plate  and  play  with  the  food  with 
his  fork.  ...  He  promised  his  niece  that  he 
would  not  kill  himself  during  the  month  of 
October.  It  was  then  September  28th.  He 
kept  his  word,  for  it  was  September  29th,  in  the 
morning,  that  he  blew  his  brains  out." 

A,  H. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  VERSE.* 

There  is  a  certain  professional  advan- 
tage to  a  new  poet  in  being  anonymous 
as  well  as  deceased.  The  proclivity  of 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd  for  editing  the 
dead,  while  it  is  not  so  valuable  to  the 
literary  world  in  this  instance  as  in  that 
of  Emily  Dickinson,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  misdirected.  There  are  s©me 
very  good  lines  in  A  Cycle  of  Sonnets, 
though  the  name  is  somewhat  astronomi- 
cal and  ambitious  for  this  very  modest 
little  flight  of  song. 

"  As  print  of  noiseless  centuries  is  shown 
On  the  veined  crystal— so.  dear,  I  would  lead 
Through  my  soul's  eras  to  its  present  need  ; 
You  are  so  dear  to  me  that  you  have  known 
How  each  new  vein  within  my  heart  has 

g^wn. 
Wrought  from  the  force  of  pain— nor  do  I 

heed 
That  side  by  side  with  pain  this  joy  you 

read," 

is  representative  of  the  memorial  spirit, 
the  almost  historic  dignity  of  a  passion 
that  has  come  to  admire  itself  after 
many  years  of  brooding. 

Under  the  title  of  Skenandoa  Mr.  Clin- 
ton ScoUard  has  written  upon  scenes  of 
carnage  in  an  Indian  fight  of  i74i»  some 
gentle  and  pleasant  lines  exhibiting  a 
repose  in  the  presence  of  danger,  which 

♦A  Cycle  of  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd.     Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Skenandoa.     By  Clinton  ScoUard.     $1.25. 

Daphne.  Three  Acts  of  Singing  Nonsense. 
By  Marguerite  Merington.  The  Century  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  Garden  of  Dreams.  By  Madison  Cawein. 
John  P.  Morton  &  Co. 
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has  been  popularly  attributed  hereto- 
fore to  generals  rather  than  to  poets. 
Mr.  Scollard  is  not  at  his  best  in  this 
more  or  less  conscious  attempt  to  do 
something  epic  and  historic,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  spirit  of  the  notes 
which  in  an  inadvertent  and  unpoetic 
moment  he  allowed  to  be  published  at 
the  end,  has  not  been  confined  success- 
fully to  the  last  few  pages.  His  friends 
have  reason  to  listen  for  better  min- 
strelsy from  Mr.  Scollard.  They  will 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  drops 
his  autoharp  and  resumes  his  lyre. 

Our  grandsires  little  suspected  that 
the  miracle  play  would  come  to  this  : 

••  We  are  little  shepherdesses 

Copied  out  of  books  of  beauty, 
Combing  out  our  golden  tresses 
Is  our  pleasing  duty  ! 

"  Toying  with  our  little  crookses, 

Singing  slow-time,  singing  fast-time, 
Wading  m  Arcadian  brookses, 
Is  our  pleasant  pastime," 

or  that  the  dignified  and  long-honoured 
figure  of  the  devil  would  degenerate 
into  the  Fat  Fairy  of  Marguerite  Mering- 
ton's  Daphne, 

**  I  act  as  psychical  buffer 
'Twixt  mortals  and  fate. 
Ah  !  sweet  is  the  balm  of  my  drolling, 

My  rallying,  quizzical  cheer  ; 
Ah  !  sweet  is  the  task  of  consoling 

At  so  much  a  year." 

Criticism,  as  is  intimated  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  very  clever  singing  non- 
sense, being  **  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat,*'  by  the  serene  and  baffling  location 
of  the  scene  in  Arcadia,  it  is  only  be- 
coming in  us  to  admit  at  the  outset  that 
the  dramatic  editor  of  the  Arcadian 
Bookman  is  the  one  man  in  the  universe 
fit  to  comment  upon  these  very  lively 
lines.  But  we  have  had  to  read  them 
through,  and  we  have  our  rights.  Some 
of  the  puns  would  be  very  bad  even  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  abandon  of  the  frivol- 
ity would  be  much  heightened  in  effect 
by  a  richer  intellectual  element  in  the 
background  and  a  more  manifold  satire 
and  cross-reference  to  life.  As  a  carica- 
tuie  of  German  opera  the  little  comedy 
is  at  its  best.  It  is  also  interesting  as 
illustrating  to  the  public  at  large  the 
essential  nature  of  the  stage  drama  in 
distinction  from  the  literary.  Miss  Mer- 
ington  has  omitted  enough  ideas  to  leave 
room  for  the  music  and  the  stage  setting, 
and    her    readers  will  look  forward  to 


seeing  on  the  stage  itself  the  missionary- 
joy  of  a  real  live  Fiji  monarch,  and  hear- 
ing the  songs  of  the  Arcadian  shep- 
herdesses as  they  sing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  frivolous  lives. 

The  minor  poet  who  has  the  daring 
to  face  the  public  with  a  bold,  unexpui  - 
gated  volume  of  his  scattered  work  runs 
the  risk  of  revealing  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  his  minority.  Mr.  Cawein's 
occasional  poems  have  all  had  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  great,  healthy  setting  of 
American  common  sense,  and  seeing 
one  at  a  time  in  the  dreary  reaches  of 
under  imaginative  prose,  they  have 
seemed  to  have  a  reason  for  existing,  to 
add  in  their  very  extremeness  a  grace 
to  the  general  effect  of  our  literary  ex- 
pression. By  no  means  lacking  in  a 
very  real  personality,  and  not  without 
the  spirit  of  delight  in  beauty  which 
does  much  to  relieve  his  faults,  Mr. 
Cawein's  work  as  a  whole  reveals  at 
the  slightest  glance  a  strained  and 
labouring  muse  hastening  breathless 
through  the  world  for  words.  The 
spiritual  intensity,  which  in  other  men 
makes  the  most  acceptable  balance  for 
this  orthographical  tirelessness,  this 
stress  of  phrasing,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Cawein,  and  the  popular  habit 
among  minor  poets  of  going  about  and 
glaring  at  nature  every wheie  for  analo- 
gies is  fatally  fixed  upon  him. 

The  most  obvious  revelation  of  the 
present  volume  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
poet's  imagination.  While  -his  verse  is 
•  a  revel  in  stars  and  moons,  Mr.  Cawein 
is  singularly  lacking  in  the  atmosphere 
of  vastness  which  belongs  to  these  long- 
recognised  tenants  of  the  poet's  soul 
and  the  heavens.  Not  possessed  of 
such  power  as  there  may  be  in  a  moral 
imagination,  the  sense  of  an  urgent  per- 
sonal life  permeating  all  his  vision,  Mr. 
Cawein  is  wanting  in  the  resource  of 
mystery.  His  imagination  is  uninfinite. 
He  shuts  life  in  with  his  sky  instead  of 
letting  it  out.  His  stars  have  never 
the  awful  beauty  that  makes  them  face 
in  the  greater  moods  of  men  the  other 
way.  They  shine,  but  in  **  mossy 
dells."  With  a  mind  that  is  almost 
morbidly  out-doors,  he  seems  to  dwell 
in  a  continuous  dampness  of  dews,  and 
•  an  endless,  unremitting  wind  blows 
through  every  page. 

But  passing  over  the  wilful  figures 
that  flock  through  his  lines,  and  forgiv- 
ing him  his  child  sky,  his  lack  of  poetic 
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feeling  in  publishing  poems  in  a  single 
volume,  many  of  which  would  have 
been  individually  very  beautiful,  it  is  a 
delight  to  acknowledge  the  minor  orig- 
inality that  invests  them  all,  the  beauty 
of  a  fancy  which,  though  it  lacks  the 
humour  to  judge  itself,  wanders  through 
the  few  experiences  of  the  poet  to  give 
them  often  a  distinction  which  no  one 
can  overlook. 


MR.  JOHN  DAVIDSON'S  "  NEW  BAL- 
LADS."* 

For  most  of  us  the  best  poetry  is  the 
poetry  which  compels  happiness,  either 
by  its  message  or  its  art.  A  Whitman 
touches  up  the  lagging  spirit  like  a 
tonic.  An  ode  by  Keats  inspires  the  in- 
explicable inward  delight  that  '*  thrill* * 
is  a  poor  word  for.  Putting  John  Da- 
vidson to  the  test  of  message,  he  is  dis- 
appointing. Now  and  then  he  has 
voiced  a  sort  of  Hill-Topperism  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  something  lay 
heavy  on  his  mind,  but  he  has  too  much 
pagan  blood  in  him  to  linger  long  on 
such  a  theme,  and  though  the  divinity 
of  all  sexual  love  is  the  last  word  in  his 
New  Ballads y  one  is  reluctant  to  believe 
that  his  pen  is  most  naturally  compelled 
by  such  a  sentiment.  What  he  suffers 
from  is  the  Scots  disease  of  metaphysics. 
And  when  Mr.  Davidson  is  metaphysi- 
cal he  is  minor.  A  certain  strenuous- 
ness  or  austerity  also  governs  most  of 
his  moods  ;  not  as  the  linnet  sings  does 
he  get  to  work,  but  in  the  exhortative 
tones  of  a  new  evangelist — a  provincial 
one  at  a  street  corner  on  a  Sunday 
night.  You  would  give  the  world  for  a 
jocund  hint,  but  jocundity  is  not  on  the 
cards.  Even  the  manifestations  of  the 
seasons  are  but  symbols  to  such  an  one. 
Certain  prose  papers  of  Mr.  Davidson's 
proved  conclusively  that  he  is  en  rapport 
with  nature,  a  lover  of  fields,  a  student 
of  starshine  ;  and  yet  in  these  seven- 
teen sets  of  verse  in  his  latest  book, 
there  is,  from  first  to  last,  scant  evidence 
of  wholesome  sympathy  with  any  nat- 
ural phenomena  outside  the  admittedly 
wondrous  mind  of  man.  You  turn  to 
**  A  Spring  Day"  and  *'  A  Song  of  the 
Road,"  hoping  for  a  relief  from  the 
painful  tension  of  *'  The  Artist's  Wife" 
and   "  A  Woman  and  her  Son  ;"   and 

♦  New  Ballads.  By  John  Davidson.  New 
York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 


you  find  the  Spring  song,  for  all  its 
beauty,  utterly  lacking  the  lilt  of  hope 
which  may  be  conventional  but  at  least 
is  comforting,  and  the  **  Song  of  the 
Road"  resolves  itself  into  an  allegory  of 
life  and  its  broad  and  narrow  ways — 
very  magnificent  but  dolorous  withal. 
Pegasus  in  truth  was  seldom  straddled 
by  more  melancholy  a  knight.  This 
objection  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
purely  temperamental,  and  there  are, 
fortunately  for  Mr.  Davidson,  many 
who  will  doubtless  derive  a  sad,  sweet 
joy  from  the  under-current  of  gloom 
which  is  in  a  ballad  like  **  Piper, 
Play  !"— 

**  Now  the  furnaces  are  out. 

And  the  aching  anvils  sleep  ; 
Down  the  road  the  grimy  rout 
Tramples  homeward,  twenty  deep. 
Piper,  play  !     Piper,  play  ! 

Though  we  be  o'erlaboured  men  ; 
Ripe  for  rest,  pipe  your  best ! 
Let  us  foot  it  once  again." 

Yet  he  would  be  blind  and  soulless 
who  would  deny  that  "  taking  him  bye 
and  large"  Mr.  Davidson  is  a  poet  of 
eminent  rank.  His  failing  is  the  failing 
of  intensity,  which  is  a  quality  some  of 
his  gushing  contemporaries  have  sadly 
to  seek,  and  if  his  mental  outlook  often 
gives  us  the  vapours,  his  art  and  fancy 
convey  the  essential  happiness.  There 
is  hardly  a  page  of  this  little  book  on 
which  you  do  not  drop  upon  thoughts 
the  most  delicious,  suggestions  so  start- 
ling and  direct  that  they  immediately 
convince  you  of  a  hard  thinker  behind 
them,  whose  touch  upon  the  average 
chord  is  confident  and  correct.  The 
"Ballad  of  the  Artist's  Wife,"  the 
"Ballad  of  a  Workman,"  "A  Mother 
and  her  Son,"  and  "The  Ballad  of 
Tannhauser"  include  his  finest  flights, 
and  are,  apart  from  their  informing 
sentiment,  supremely  excellent.  The 
first-named  tells  of  a  struggling  artist 
who  deserts  his  wife  because 

**  At  length  he  looked  her  in  the  face. 
And  lo  !  a  woman  old  and  plain  !" 

leaving  her  with  children,  for  whom  she 
wrought  till  she  died.  He  followed 
them  to  Paradise,  where  he  found  his 
soul  saved  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
his  wife  on  earth— a  daring  conclusion, 
but  neither  human  nor  divine  justice. 
"  The  Mother  and  her  Son"  are  obvi- 
ously Scots,  for  they  dispute  over  theo- 
logical dogma  at  the  woman's  death- 
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bed.  '*  Both  were  bigots,  fateful  souls 
that  plague  the  gentle  world.* '  A  grimy 
but  splendid  performance,  with  lines  in 
it  which  spell  genius  in  every  word  : 

"  He  set  his  teeth  and  saw  his  mother  die. 
Outside  a  city  reveller's  tipsy  tread 
Severed  the  silence  with  a  jagged  rent ; 
The  tall  lamps  flickered  through  the  sombre 

street. 
With  yellow  light  hiding  the  stainless  stars  ; 
In  the  next  house  a  child  awoke  and  cried  ; 
Par  off  a  clank  and  clash  of  shunting  trains 
Broke  out  and  ceased,  as  if  the  fettered  world 
Started  and  shook  its  irons  in  the  night." 

Except  the  "jagged  rent**  in  the 
silence  —which  is  ingenious  but  extrava- 
gant— this  is  distinctly  fine,  and  the 
poem  is  full  of  material  equally  good. 
Admirable  in  almost  all  respects,  too, 
is  the  **  Ballad  of  the  Poet  Born,"  whose 
harp  rusted  while  he  did  his  duty  as  he 
understood  it  (metaphysics  again  !), 
herding  and  ploughing  to  feed  a  mother 
and  sisters  who  were  none  the  better  for 
his  sacrifice.  And  when  his  leisure- 
time  came  his  gift  was  gone,  only  re- 
sponding once — to  his  swan-song,  when 
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-he  sang  of  daWn  and  dusk. 


Of  midnight  and  of  noon 

«  *  *  *  * 

**  He  san^  of  peace  and  work  that  bless 
The  simple  and  the  sage  ; 
He  sang  of  hope  and  happiness. 
He  sang  the  Golden  Age." 

Here,  if  anywhere,  does  Mr.  Davidson 
relax  his  mood  melancholic  ;  and  had 
he  gi^en  us  no  more  than  this,  and  per- 
haps the  dainty  verses  on  *'  A  Frosty 
Morning*'  and  the  flashing  impression- 
ism  of  •*  Winter  Rain,"  he  had  still 
claims  on  our  gratitude. 

AV/7  Munro. 


THE    EDUCATION   OF   THE    NERVOUS 

SYSFEM.* 

Mr.  Halleck*s  book  is  the  outcome  of 
the  work  done  during  the  past  few  dec- 
ades in  the  localisation  of  brain  func- 
tions, or  in  establishing  the  relation  be- 
tween certain  sensory  and  motor  func- 
tions, and  corresponding  brain  centres. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  results, 
real  or  supposed,  to  practical  education. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  book  is  to  shape 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls  so  as  to 
conform  with  the  theories  of  brain  func- 

*  The  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
tem By  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  M.A.  New 
Vork  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 


lions  and  their  localisation,  and  thus  to 
secure  the  proper  brain  development  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it.  The  theory 
upon  which  the  author's  educational 
system  is  based  is  that  certain  sensory 
and  motor  functions  of  the  organism 
are  definitely  connected  with  certain 
centres  of  the  brain,  and  can  be  success- 
fully performed  only  when  those  centres 
are  properly  developed.  To  develop 
them  it  is  proposed  to  shape  educa- 
tional methods  so  that  the  stimulus  may 
operate  upon  the  appropriate  centre, 
and  following  the  general  principle  of 
exercise,  develop  it  for  better  service  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  first  chapter  prepares  us  for  this 
reconstruction  of  educational  methods, 
by  giving  a  complete  and  comparatively 
satisfactory  account  of  the  results  in 
physiological  science  regarding  the  con- 
nection between  brain  centres  and  men- 
tal functions  ;  and  having  to  face  the 
possible  accusation  of  maintaining  a 
mechanical  philosophy  for  mental  phe- 
nomena, sensory  and  motor,  the  author 
takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter,  and  shows  how  many  of 
the  bodily  actions  actually  conform  to 
mechanical  laws  ;  in  other  words,  how 
much  of  a  machine  we  really  are — that 
is,  how  dependent  certain  thoughts  and 
actions  are  upon  adequately  developed 
brain-centres,  which  observation  and 
experiment  have  shown  or  presumably 
shown  to  be  connected  with  them.  The 
whole  idea  is  built  upon  this  theory, 
which  may  be  briefly  illustrated  in  such 
facts  as  the  connection  of  aphasia  wkh 
the  temporal  lobes  of  the  brain,  of  vision 
with  the  occipital  lobes,  of  voluntary 
motor  action  with  the  region  about  the 
fissure  of  Rolando.  These  with  many 
similar  phenomena  suggest  a  theory  of 
development  that  has  been  powerfully 
confirmed  by  Professor  Donaldson's  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  brain  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  became  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  at  a  very  early  age,  be- 
fore any  of  her  mental  capabilities  could 
begin  their  proper  development.  The 
centres  that  were  rendered  incapable  of 
exercise  by  her  misfortune  were  atro- 
phied and  defective.  The  conclusion  is 
and  was  that  we  must  secure  the  proper 
exercise  for  the  centres  to  be  **  edu- 
cated" in  order  to  fit  them  for  their 
proper  work  in  mature  life. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  some  of  its  direct  insinuations, 
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is  that  our  methods  of  education  require 
complete  overhauling  in  deference  to  the 
physiological  and  evolutionistic  doctrine 
here  laid  down.  But  for  myself,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  so  much  enthu- 
siasm in  this  line  of  suggestion.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  grain  of  important 
truth  in  the  author's  plan,  but  it  is  very 
much  magnified  in  respect  to  its  capac- 
ity for  producing  great  results.  It  falls 
well  into  line  with  two  facts  in  modern 
educational  methods  :  (i)  Manual  train- 
ing, and  (2)  physical  culture.  But  I 
shall  venture  to  say  that  without  the 
sympathetic  support  from  these  two 
tendencies,  the  suggestions  here  made 
would  not  receive  much  attention  from 
any  one.  They  also  appropriate  the 
sympathies  of  all  who  are  ready  to  at- 
tack traditional  methods  in  anything, 
though  they  do  not  know  the  ground 
upon  which  the  new  proposals  rest. 
But  aside  from  these  influences,  we  do 
not  see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  connec- 
tion between  certain  functions  and  the 
relative  development  of  the  brain-cen- 
tres is  definite  enough  to  support  any 
such  proposals  in  educational  methods, 
especially  if  they  insinuate  the  need  of 
radical  changes.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  terribly  in  the  dark  about  the  rela- 
tion between  brain  and  intelligence.  Is 
it  quantitative  or  qualitative  ?  Is  the 
quantity  of  intelligence  related  directly 
to  the  quantity  of  the  brain  as  a  whole, 
or  to  its  quality  ?  Or  is  intelligence 
divided  up  into  special  kinds  and  corre- 
lated with  the  special  development  of  cer- 
tain centres  ?  Or  is  the  quantity  of  in- 
telligence, general  or  special,  correlated 
with  the  complexity  and  quality  of  the 
brain  ?  These  are  questions  that  are 
still  variously  debated  to-day,  and  be- 
fore we  propose  systems  of  education  to 
develop  brain  power  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  have  an  answer  to  the  correct 
question.  If,  as  appears  from  Professor 
Donaldson's  book,  quoted  freely  by  the 
author,  the  quantity  of  intelligence  is 
more  probably  correlated  with  the  qual- 
ity and  complex  structure  of  the  brain, 
the  author's  proposed  reforms  cannot 
hope  for  much  result.  If  we  can  act  upon 
the  simple  maxim  that  exercise  increases 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  organ  con- 
cerned, the  task  is  very  easy,  and  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  seems  a  very 
simple  one  in  favour  of  such  a  system. 
But  there  are  several  facts  here  to  be 
considered  which  the  popular  mind  does 


not  notice :  (i)  Though  the  want  of  ex- 
ercise in  vision,  hearing,  etc.,  in  her 
case  may  have  resulted  in  partial  atro- 
phy, would  the  normal  exercise  have 
produced  as  much  increase  above  the 
natural  size  of  the  centre  as  the  lack  of 
it  is  supposed  to  have  caused  a  decrease 
of  it  ?  (2)  If  exercise  counts  for  so  much, 
why  are  we  not  able  to  produce  better 
results  than  we  do  with  the  feeble-mind- 
ed ?  (3)  Does  not  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  occipital  lobes, 
here  mentioned  by  the  author,  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  corresponding 
as  it  does  to  the  difference  of  time  in 
the  loss  of  sight  between  the  two  eyes, 
though  both  were  lost  very  early — does 
not  this  very  difference  show  that  the 
development  is  not  due  mainly  to  ex- 
perience or  exercise,  but  to  other  con- 
ditions ?  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  and  all 
other  cases  the  quality  of  mind  and 
brain  is  a  more  important  fact  than  any 
amount  of  exercise,  and  without  it  exer- 
cise counts  for  very  little,  in  so  far  as 
physical  effect  at  the  one  point  is  con- 
cerned. 

Moreover,  this  whole  question  of  the 
localisation  of  brain  functions  is  not  so 
definitely  answered  as  is  implied  by  the 
author.  A  great  many  experiments 
seem  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear  ; 
but,  then,  others  nullify  the  clear  con- 
clusions deducible  from  these.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  tolerably  agreed  for 
awhile  that  motor  reactions  were  located 
about  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  tfiat  the 
intellectual  functions  were  carried  on  in 
the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain.  But  la- 
ter experiments  seem  to  show  that,  con- 
sciousness may  be  connected  with  the 
motor  centres,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  a 
motor  reaction  has  been  obtained  from 
the  occipital  lobes,  which,  until  this  was 
obtained,  were  supposed  to  be  purely 
sensory.  Then  there  is  the  fact  of  the 
restitutions  of  function  in  vicarious  cen- 
tres. All  these  facts  decidedly  fix  lim- 
its to  the  f ruitfulness  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation founded  on  the  idea  that  each 
sensory  or  motor  centre  has  its  own  ap- 
propriate means  of  education.  Exercise 
has  its  value,  and  it  may  increase  the 
size  of  brain  centres,  but  there  are  un- 
doubtedly such  limits  to  this  influence 
as  to  require  a  little  humility  when  pro- 
posing so  large  a  scheme  as  is  here  sug- 
gested. When  quality  and  complexity 
of  brain  are  added  to  quantity  as  desid- 
erata in  the  problem,  we  shall  find  that 
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we  require  more  than  the  maxim  of  the 
relation  between  exercise  and  the 
amount  of  brain  to  satisfy  the  terms  of 
the  problem.  This  fact  is  simply  crucial 
to  the  whole  case,  and  the  need  of  a 
means  to  produce  quality  and  complex- 
ity of  brain  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
feeble-minded  who  do  not  lack  in  edu- 
cation, but  make  less  progress  than 
many  who  have  no  education  at  all.  I 
am  afraid  we  have  the  old  problem  of 
creating  mind  before  us,  and  not  in  cre- 
ating brain  when  the  mind  is  given,  and 
if  this  be  the  case  our  workshop  is  de- 
fective in  materials. 

But  suppose  the  simple  maxim  of  ex- 
ercise satisfies  the  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem, are  the  objections  to  our  present 
system  of  intellectual  and  physical  cul- 
ture so  cogent  as  to  imply  that  it  is  not 
very  successful  in  developing  brain  cen- 
tres ?  Take  hearing,  for  instance.  Is 
it  necessary  to  give  more  exercise  in 
musical  experience  in  order  to  develop 
the  auditory  centre  ?  Do  not  sensa- 
tions of  sound  of  any  kind  accomplish 
this  just  as  well  ?  Musical  education 
may  confer  certain  refinements  upon 
the  subject,  or  produce  capacities  which 
are  not  noticeable  in  those  who  work  in 
machine  shops  ;  but  it  may  not  produce 
more  brain  than  the  various  sounds  that 
we  have  to  recognise  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life.  The  mere  seeing  of  light  may 
do  as  much  to  develop  the  occipital 
lobes  as  any  amount  of  training  in  the 
discrimination  of  colours  or  objects.  If 
activity  is  the  object,  it  is  activity  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  that  is  as  effective 
as  a  particular  kind  of  it. 

Throughout  his  whole  discussion  the 
author  confuses  two  wholly  distinct 
problems  :  (i)  There  is  the  correlation 
between  the  quantity  of  intelligence 
and  character  of  the  brain,  involving 
quantity,  quality,  and  complexity  of 
structure,  and  (2)  there  is  the  influence 
of  exercise,  in  such  a  mind  as  is  given, 
on  the  development  of  the  brain.  This 
latter  is  a  much  more  problematic  doc- 
trine than  the  former,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily involved  in  it.  Facts  show  the 
correlation  between  intelligence  and  the 
brain,  but  the  same  facts  do  not  show 
that  the  quantity  or  quality  of  brain  has 
been  produced  by  the  exercise  of  intel- 
ligence, as  the  author's  doctrine  would 
seem  to  imply.  If  materialism  be  true, 
the  very  converse  of  the  author's  theory 
would  be  true.     The  amount  of  intelli- 


gence would  depend  upon  the  kind  or 
amount  of  brain,  the  former  being  the 
effect  and  the  latter  the  cause,  instead 
of  the  brain  depending  upon  mtelligence 
and  its  growth,  the  latter  being  the 
cause  and  the  former  the  effect.  And 
the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon 
the  mechanical  theory  of  mind  would 
favour  this  interpretation  of  the  case, 
so  that  the  presupposition  necessary  to 
sustain  his  method  of  education  would 
be  a  spiritualistic  or  immaterialistic, 
and  not  a  mechanical  theory  of  mind. 
Nor  would  it  help  any  to  suppose  intel- 
ligence a  correlate  rather  than  a  function 
of  the  brain,  because  this  would  only 
show  that  success  in  increasing  the  brain 
by  education  will  depend  upon  increas- 
ing the  quality  of  its  correlate  mind  ; 
for  we  find  in  the  feeble-minded  that 
the  effect  is  not  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
ercise. Either  the  character  of  the 
brain  must  be  given  at  the  outset. to  de- 
termine the  intelligence,  or  the  intelli- 
gence to  determine  the  brain,  or  both 
to  determine  the  limits  of  education. 
In  none  of  them  is  there  sufficient  reason 
for  any  important  changes  in  education. 
What  the  author  ought  to  have  devel- 
oped out  of  the  maxim  of  experience 
and  exercise  is  a  doctrine  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  touch,  and  which  is 
closely  related  to  questions  of  localised 
brain  functions.  It  is  the  effect  of  ex- 
ercise and  experience  upon  the  subse- 
quent capacities  of  the  subject.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  case  of  mathematics. 
We  often  say  that  we  teach  mathematics 
in  order  to  train  the  reasoning  powers. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  science  exercises 
very  little  influence  on  the  general  rea- 
soning powers.  The  same  is  true  even 
of  the  science  of  formal  logic.  They 
train  men  to  reason  well  enough  with 
the  content  or  matter  peculiar  to  the 
two  sciences,  but  very  few  minds  catch 
the  general  principles  involved  outside 
the  special  forms  of  illustration  chosen. 
This  is  even  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  take  a  man  who  has  studied 
mathematics  to  teach  the  science.  So 
with  the  other  sciences.  The  laws  of 
association  operate  to  fix  the  concrete 
limits  in  which  the  reasoning  is  made 
familiar  and  easy.  It  is  so  with  any 
form  of  exercise.  In  so  far  as  educating 
the  brain  is  concerned,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  what  form  of  exercise 
is  taken.  We  could  train  the  reasoning 
centre  as  well  in  logic  or  politics  as  in 
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mathematics.  But  if  we  want  a  man  to 
be  a  good  mathematician,  we  must  not 
train  him  merely  in  politics.  IVe  must 
utilise  association  and  reasoning  in  the  specific 
subject-matter  which  he  expects  to  teach^  or 
his  physical  capacities  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  trade  he  will  follow.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  that  gave  rise  to 
manual  training  schools.  It  was  found 
that  some  minds  are  not  qualified  to 
carry  knowledge  or  method  from  one 
kind  of  subject-matter  to  another,  but 
must  be  confined  to  the  images  or  activi- 
ties in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  value  of  special 
methods  of  education  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  exercise.  Exercise  gives  in- 
creased facility  of  action  in  a  given  di- 
rection, and  creates  habits  of  brain-re- 
action which  are  useful  in  the  direction 
learned  ;  but  any  other  exercise  might 
give  the  brain  development  physically 
as  it  is  wanted.  Hence,  all  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  correlation  between  in- 
telligence and  the  brain,  and  such  spe- 
cial cases  as  Laura  Bridgman,  prove,  is 
that  exercise  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
development  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
concerned,  but  they  do  not  prove  that 
any  one  method  is  better  than  another. 
Practical  objects  independently  of  brain 
development  have  to  be  consulted  quite 
as  fully  as  this  end.  These  are  ques- 
tions of  habit  and  facility  of  action 
which  our  civilisation  requires,  and  the 
main  things  to  be  considered  are  two  : 
(i)  The  direction  of  individual  taste, 
which  may  be  the  only  accessible  evi- 
dence of  the  brain  power  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  (2)  the  laws  of  association 
and  habit  limiting  great  facility  of  ac- 
tion, in  most  cases,  to  the  concrete 
forms  in  which  the  discipline  has  been 
obtained.  Here  is  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  not  in  any  scheme  to 
produce  brain  matter. 

James  H,  Hyslop, 


CHARLOTTE    BRONTE    AND  HER 

CIRCLE.* 

Absolving  himself  from  the  task  of 
telling  a  well-known  story,  Mr.  Shorter 
has  turned  his  researches,  as  his  title 
announces,    upon   the   friendships,    the 

♦  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Circle.  By  Clem- 
ent K.  Shorter.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$2.50. 


acquaintance,  the  relations,  and  the 
affections  of  the  woman  who  had  so 
few.  He  had  the  right  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  the  readers  of  his  new 
book  had  read  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life ; 
nevertheless,  he  has  kept  everything 
linked  and  consequent ;  his  book  is  a 
supplement,  confessedly,  but  it  holds 
well  together.  The  more  important 
letters  he  has  collected  are  of  singular 
interest ;  the  duller  are  curious  for  a 
reader's  own  reasons  ;  the  trivial  are 
always  relics.  What  Mr.  Shorter,  by 
his  resolution  and  by  the  opportunities 
he  had,  and  made  when  need  was,  by 
confidences  and  concessions  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  surviving  friends,  who  refused 
him  nothing,  and  by  the  discernment  of 
his  own  very  expert  knowledge,  has 
added  to  the  facts  of  the  Life,  has  al- 
ready been  told  in  these  pages.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  note  the  appropriate  ad- 
ditions made  in  the  present  work  to  the 
too  timorously  scanty  record  left  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell  of  her  heroine's  suitors, 
engagement,  and  marriage.  There  is  a 
lack  of  human  simplicity  in  these  eva- 
sions of  the  biographer.  It  is  not  that 
we  claim  to  know  more,  but  that  we  dis- 
like the  demonstrative  reticence,  the 
hurrying  to  close  the  door,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  reserve.  It  is  more  like  Mrs. 
Todgers  than  like  anythmg  in  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Nicholls  himself  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  so  nimble. 
But  Mrs.  Gaskell's  action  was  intelligi- 
ble. Her  admirable  Life  was  as  much 
a  defence  and  reply  as  Newman's  Apolo- 
gia, Alert  on  behalf  of  her  friend,  and 
of  her  sex,  she  wrote  with  equal  trepida- 
tion and  steadfastness  in  answer  to  the 
injurious  rumours  and  conjectures 
wherewith  the  reviewer  of  1850  accom- 
panied his  criticism  when  a  book  be- 
fore him  was  the  work  of  a  woman. 
She  allowed  one  or  two  offers  of  mar- 
riage to  flit  for  an  instant  into  sight  and 
out  again,  because  they  served  to  show 
that  Charlotte  Bronte  was  in  no  haste 
to  marry.  She  would  not  allow  a  reader 
to  think  it  possible  that  Miss  Bronte 
had  ever  had  the  slightest  inclination 
toward  any  curate  except  the  curate  she 
married.  That  loyal  biographer  per- 
mits herself  to  quote  one  love-passage, 
introduced  to  prove  how  fully  Miss 
Bronte  fulfilled  every  possible  demand 
of  contemporary  public  opinion  by  treat- 
ing  her  suitor  with  extreme  agitation 
and  ruthless  severity.     "  I  could  only 
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entreat  him  to  leave  me.  ...  I  half 
led,  half  put  him  out  of  the  room." 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  nearly  thirty- 
seven  when  she  had  this  attitude  toward 
an  offer  of  human  marriage. 

Mrs.  Gaskeirs  action  no  doubt  served 
her  turn  for  that  time,  but  it  was  quite 
worth  while  to  correct  it  now  ;  the  scene 
has  lost  its  slight  grotesqueness  now 
that  a  simpler  spirit  has  allowed  the 
whole  story  to  be  told  with  dignity,  and 
not  for  purposes  of  defence.  Released 
from  the  rigour  of  the  female  friend, 
this  part  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  story 
takes  its  place  restored  to  reason,  grav- 
ity, and  order.  Mr.  Shorter  is  to  be 
thanked,  moreover,  for  his  accessory 
biography  of  Mary  Taylor,  whose  let- 
ters are  much  the  most  spirited  of  all  he 
prints. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  literary  letters  are 
full  of  platitudes,  and  her  platitudes  are 
clothed — clothed  seems  the  word  in  use 
— in  distressing  English.  The  greater 
number  of  her  letters  have  the  most 
curious  value  to  all  who  think  her  style 
— her  memorable  style — worthy  of  in- 
terest ;  for  they  prove  again  how  execra- 
ble was  the  vintage  of  English  gathered 
in  her  day,  how  corrupted  with  blights 
of  common  pride.  From  this  she  was 
able  to  break  away  ;  this  she  rejected, 
although  it  was  her  habit ;  from  this,  a 
hundred  times,  she  we«t  freer  than  her 
contemporaries.  She  cast  away,  in  her 
passages  of  noblest  manner,  a  language 
that  had  obviously  been  to  her  a  kind 
of  symbol  of  all  that  was  respectable, 
middle-class,  and,  as  Marjorie  Fleming 
would  say,  **  primmed  up.*'  She  broke 
a  deplorable  custom  to  prove  her  mas- 
tery of  the  words  she  used.  That  cus- 
tom was  an  insult  to  the  English  that 
had  gone  before,  and  a  defiance  to  the 
English  that  should  come  after.  No 
convention,  no  ceremony,  no  heartless- 
ness  or  lifelessness,  no  Latinity  gone 
astray,  no  derogation  in  any  other  age 
was  quite  so  bad  as  the  way  of  writing 
English  that  was  deemed  a  polite  art — 
not  certainly  by  the  scholarly,  but  by 
the  ladies'-scholarly,  by  women,  and 
especially  by  governesses — in  Charlotte 
Bronte's  day.  It  is  hardly  to  be  found 
now  save  in  the  circular  of  a  grocer  or  a 
house-agent.  Charlotte  BrontS's  moth- 
er had  used  another  tongue — a  language 
of  propriety,  balance,  and  moderate 
gaiety,  by  no  means  despicable.  It  was 
altogether  a  better  vintage  that  befell  in 


her  generation.  But  the  daughter  light- 
ed upon  the  evil  days.  You  cannot  for- 
get that  the  **  fiery-hearted  vestal"  was 
not  only  a  fiery-hearted  vestal,  but  also 
a  governess.  She  had  the  grace  d'etat 
for  one  and  the  other  vocation,  and  this 
was  her  language,  at  sixteen,  when  she 
wrote  to  her  brother  and  companion,  a 
year  younger,  with  allusions  to  their 
*'  residence,"  with  this  to  follow  : 

"  I  hope,  with  you,  that  the  present  delight- 
ful weather  may  contribute  to  the  perfect  res- 
toration of  our  dear  papa's  health,  and  that  it 
may  g^ive  aunt  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the 
salubnous  climate  of  her  own  native  place. ' ' 

Some  girls  of  sixteen,  with  no  sense 
of  humour,  might  write  so  in  these  days 
for  the  love  of  it.  But  Charlotte 
Bronte,  much  older,  wrote  her  sorry 
novel,  The  Professor,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, made  worse  by  sheer  vulgari- 
ties, by  phrases  unscholarly,  polite  and 
ignorant,  uneducated,  and  far,  far  re- 
moved from  the  language  of  the  lower 
classes,  a  manner  of  writing  for  which 
there  is  no  name.  She  tells  the  story 
in  the  person  of  her  professor,  and  we 
have  to  hear  him  **  talk  so  like  a  wait- 
ing gentlewoman,"  not  certainly  of  guns 
and  drums,  but  of  **  an  extensive  and 
eligible  connexion,  first  opened  by  un- 
solicited recommendation,"  of  **  raised 
terms,"  and  of  an  "  elevated  system  of 
instruction;"  **our  pupils,"  he  says, 
"  became  more  select."  He  **  disposes 
of  the  eligible  connexion."  When  he 
should  be  telling  us  that  his  wife  is 
teaching,  he  says  she  is  **  communicat- 
ing instruction,"  and  he  says  it  in  a  suit- 
able form  of  bad  grammar  :  **  While 
communicating  instruction  her  aspect 
was  more  animated."  "  Some  of  her 
pupils  received  the  impression  of  ele- 
vated sentiments,"  is  said  of  the  lady 
whose  aspect  communicated  instruc- 
tion. "  We  might  in  time  realise  an  in- 
dependence ;  we  had  the  means  of  com  • 
mencing  on  a  careful  scale,  having  lived 
greatly  within  our  income."  A  diffi- 
culty midway  in  his  career  "  operates 
as  a  barrier."  Perhaps  the  worst  Eng- 
lish that  Charlotte  Bronte  put  into  the 
mouth  of  her  professor  is  this  about  a 
child  :  **  For  the  toys  he  possesses  he 
seems  to  have  contracted  a  partiality 
amounting  to  affection." 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  that 
charged  with  this  last  infamous  sentence 
a  pen  able  to  write  the  Biographical 
Notice  of  Ellis  ani  Acton  Bell,  beginning. 
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"  But  a  great  change  approached  ;  afflic- 
tion came  in  that  shape  which  to  antici- 
pate is  dread  ;  to  look  back  on,  grief." 
As  we  read  again  the  simple,  vital,  and 
majestic  sentences  that  follow  we  con- 
fess that  none  of  her  contemporaries, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  men 
and  not  governesses,  who  refused  the 
phrases  **  operating  as  a  barrier,"  and 
*'  contracting  a  partiality,"  refused 
them  to  such  purpose  as  she,  when  she 
did  refuse  them,  or  wrote  English  so  ex- 
cellent as  hers.  Charlotte  Bronte,  who 
was  distinguished  by  an  invitation  to 
meet  some  of  them  at  dinner  in  London, 
who  was  fluttered,  and  thought  them 
worth  a  headache,  might  have  put  them 
all  to  school.  Lewes,  for  instance, 
Southey,  Chorley,  Home,  the  critic  of 
the  Times ^  the  critic  of  the  Spectator ^ 
and  other  bearded  mediocrities.  They 
ought  to  have  been  fluttered  by  this 
dove.  Which  of  them  wrote  in  this 
manner  ?     Hear  the  page  again  : 

*' My  sister  Emily  first  declined.  .  .  .  Never 
in  all  her  life  had  she  lingered  over  any  task 
that  lay  before  her,  and  she  did  not  linger  now. 
She  sank  rapidly.  She  made  haste  to  leave  us. 
Yet,  while  physically  she  perished,  mentally  she 

Sew  stronger  than  we  had  yet  known  her. 
ay  by  day,  when  I  saw  with  what  a  front  she 
met  suffering,  I  looked  on  her  with  an  anguish 
of  wonder  and  love.  I  have  seen  nothing  like 
it,  but  indeed  I  have  never  seen  her  parallel  in 
anything.  Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler  than 
a  child,  her  nature  stood  alone.  The  awful 
point  was  that  while  full  of  ruth  for  others,  on 
herself  she  had  no  pity  ;  the  spirit  was  inexora- 
ble to  the  flesh  ;  from  the  trembling  hand,  the 
unnerved  limbs,  the  faded  eyes,  the  same  ser- 
vice was  exacted  as  they  had  rendered  in  health. 
.  .  .  Two  cruel  months  of  hope  and  fear  passed 
painfully  by,  and  the  day  came  at  last  when  the 
terrors  and  pains  of  death  were  to  be  under- 
gone by  this  treasure.  ..." 

Again,  still  under  the  inspiration  of 
that  sister,  there  are  the  letters  about 
Emily  :  **  She  was  torn,  conscious,  pant- 
ing, reluctant,  from  a  life  she  loved." 
Worthy  to  be  named  with  these  pas- 
sages are  twenty  in  Jane  Eyre^  more  in 
Villettey  and  as  many  more  perhaps  in 
Charlotte  Bronte' s  private  letters.  This 
may  seem  a  scanty  score,  but  let  the 
depth  and  height  of  my  admiration  be 
held  to  atone  for  its  narrowness. 

Do  we  wish,  or  are  we  rather  reluc- 
tant, to  hear  more  of  the  greater  sister  ? 
It  is  with  this  question  that  a  new  book 
on  the  Brontes  is  received.  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  seemed  to  apologise  to  the  indiffer- 
ent reader  for  what  record  she  made  of 
Emily  Bronte  ;    respect,  she  evidently 


thought,  was  due  to  the  illusion  of 
Charlotte — a  sister's  admiration,  but 
the  world,  it  was  understood,  was  not 
intent  upon  the  author  of  Wuthering 
Heights,  Something  Mr.  Shorter  has 
added  to  the  brief  memorial  of  Emily 
Bronte  in  the  Life ;  a  scratch  of  draw- 
ing, a  brief  letter,  Miss  Nussey's  de- 
scription of  Emily  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  a  page  of  the  papers  that  the  two 
younger  sisters  were  wont  to  seal  up  for 
reading  after  four  years.  It  was  an  ac- 
tion common  to  children—**  What  shall 
we  be  when  we  open  this  ?  where  shall 
we  be?  and  how?'* — which  these  two 
continued  close  up  to  their  death.  It  is 
all  little  enough.  Emily's  letters  were 
ashes  fifty  years  ago,  and  her  body  was 
dust.  There  is  no  trace,  or  outline,  or 
sketch  of  her  face.  Insensibility,  indif- 
ference, neglect,  contempt  that  outlived 
her,  the  perfect  incapacity  of  all  who 
were  called  her  critics,  and  had  her  un- 
der their  vulgar  judgment,  left  her  alone 
on  earth.  And  now  that  her  work  is 
known  and  the  world  is  looking  for  her 
who  hid  herself,  she,  brilliant  fugitive, 
the  bird  of  a  broken  snare,  has  snatched 
her  very  shadow  out  of  sight. 

Alice  MeynelL 


MR.  WILLIAM  MORRIS   AND  HIS    NEW 
TALE  OF  BEAUTY.* 

That  Mr.  William  Morris  was  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  time  one  may  doubt, 
remembering  more  impassioned  num- 
bers than  his,  but  one  need  not  doubt 
at  all  that  he  was  the  poet  of  his  time 
who  was  most  peifectly  a  poet.  Cer- 
tain men  impress  themselves  on  the  im- 
agination of  the  world  as  types,  and 
Shelley,  with  his  wayward  desires,  his 
unavailing  protest,  has  become  the  type 
of  the  poet  to  most  men  and  to  all 
women,  and  peihaps  because  he  seemed 
to  illustrate  that  English  dream,  which- 
holds  the  poet  and  the  artist  unfitted 
for  piactical  life  :  laughable  and  lovable 
children  whose  stories  and  angers  one 
may  listen  to  when  the  day's  work  is 
done.  If,  however,  a  time  come  when 
the  world  recognises  that  the  day's 
work,  that  practical  life,  become  noble 

♦  The  Well  at  the  World's  End.  By  William 
Morris.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  %t  Ca 
2  vols.    $7.50. 
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just  in  so  far  as  they  are  subordinated 
to  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  the 
perfect,  just  in  so  far  as  they  approach 
the  dream  of  the  poet  and  the  artist, 
then  Mr.  William  Morris  may  become, 
instead  of  Shelley,  the  type  of  the  poet  : 
for  he  more  than  any  man  of  modern 
days  tried  to  change  the  life  of  his  time 
into  the  life  of  his  dream.  To  others 
beauty  was  a  solitary  vision,  a  gift  com- 
ing from  God  they  knew  not  how  ;  but 
to  him  it  was  always  some  golden  fleece 
or  happy  island,  some  well  at  the  world's 
end,  found  after  many  perils  and  many 
labours  in  the  world,  and  in  all  his  later 
books,  at  any  rate,  found  for  the  world's 
sake.  Almost  alone  among  the  dream- 
ers of  our  time,  he  accepted  life  and 
called  it  good  ;  and  because  almost 
alone  among  them  he  saw,  amid  its  in- 
completeness and  triviality,  the  Earthly 
Paradise  that  shall  blossom  at  the  end 
of  the  ages. 

When  Ralph,  the  pilgrim  to  the  well 
at  the  world's  end,  is  setting  out  upon 
his  journey,  he  meets  with  a  monk  who 
bids  him  renounce  the  world. 

.  "  •  Now,  lord,  I  can  see  by  thy  face  that  thou 
art  set  on  beholding  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
and  most  like  it  will  give  thee  the  rue.* 

"  The  a  came  a  word  into  Ralph's  mouth,  and 
he  said :  '  Wilt  thou  tell  me,  father,  whose 
work  was  the  world's  fashion  ? ' 

**  The  monk  reddened,  but  answered  nought, 
and  Ralph  spake  again  :  '  Forsooth,  did  the 
craf tsmaa  of  it  fumble  over  his  work  ?  ' 

"Then  the  monk  scowled,  but  presently  he 
enforced  himself  to  speak  blithely,  and  said, 
'  Such  matters  are  over  high  for  my  speech  or 
thine,  lord  ;  but  I  tell  thee,  who  knoweth,  that 
there  are  men  in  this  House  who  have  tried  the 
world  and  found  it  wanting.  * 

"  Ralph  smiled  and  said,  stammering  :  '  Fa- 
ther, did  the  world  try  them,  and  find  them 
wanting  perchance  ?  '  " 

And  later  on  it  is  said  to  the  seekers 
of  the  well, 

"  If  you  love  not  the  earth  and  the  world 
with  all  your  souls,  and  will  not  strive  all  ye 
may  to  be  frank  and  happy  therein,  vour  toil 
ana  peril  aforesaid  shall  win  you  no  blessing, 
but  a  curse." 

In  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and 
in  the  only  high  sense,  he  was  a  ptoph- 
et  ;  and  it  was  his  vision  of  that  perfect 
life,  which  the  world  is  always  trying, 
as  Jacob  Behmen  taught,  to  bring  forth, 
that  awakened  every  activity  of  his  la- 
borious life — his  revival  of  medieval 
tapestry  and  stained  glass,  his  archaic 
printing,  his  dreams  of  Sigurd  and  of 
Gudrun  and  of  Guinevere,  his  essays 


upon  the  unloveliness  of  our  life  and 
art,  his  preaching  in  parks  and  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  his  praise  of  revolu- 
tions, his  marchings  at  the  head  of 
crowds,  and  his  fierce  anger  against 
most  things  that  we  delight  to  honour. 
We  sometimes  call  him  **  melancholy," 
and  speak  of  the  **  melancholy"  of  his 
poems,  and  I  know  not  well  why,  unless 
it  be  that  we  mistake  the  pensiveness  of 
his  early  verse,  a  pensiveness  for  noble 
things  once  had  and  lost,  or  for  noble 
things  too  great  not  to  be  nearly  be- 
yond hope,  for  his  permanent  mood, 
which  was  one  of  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  noon  peace,  of  rest  after  labour,  of 
orchards  in  blossom,  of  the  desire  of 
the  body  and  of  the  desire  of  the  spirit. 
Like  Blake,  he  held  nothing  that  gave 
joy  unworthy,  and  might  have  said 
with  Ruysbroeck,  "  I  must  rejoice  with- 
out ceasing,  even  though  the  world 
shudder  at  my  joy,"  except  that  he 
would  have  had  the  world  share  his  joy. 
There  is  no  picture  of  him  more  per- 
manent in  my  mind  than  that  of  him 
sitting  at  one  of  those  suppers  at  Ham- 
mersmith to  which  he  gathered  so  sin- 
gular a  company  of  artists  and  work- 
men, and  crying  out  on  those  who  held 
it  unworthy  to  be  inspired  by  a  cup  of 
wine  :  for  had  not  wine  come  out  of  the 
sap  and  out  of  the  leaves  and  out  of  the 
heat  of  the  sunlight  ?  It  was  this  vision 
of  happiness  that  made  him  hate  rheto- 
ric, for  rhetoric  is  the  triumph  of  the 
desire  to  convince  over  the  desire  to  re- 
veal. His  definition  of  good  writing 
would  have  been  writing  full  of  pictures 
of  beautiful  things  and  beautiful  mo- 
ments. "  My  masters,"  he  said  once, 
*•  are  Keats  and  Chaucer,  because  Keats 
and  Chaucer  make  pictures."  Dante 
he  held  for  a  like  reason  to  be  more  a 
poet  than  Milton,  who,  despite  his 
*'  great,  earnest  mind,  expressed  himself 
as  a  rhetorician."  These  pictures  were 
not,  I  imagine,  to  be  so  much  in  great 
masses  as  in  minute  detail.  "  The 
beauty  of  Dante,"  he  said  to  me  once, 
"  is  in  his  detail  ;"  and  in  all  his  art 
one  notices  nothing  more  constant  than 
the  way  in  which  it  heaps  up,  and  often 
in  the  midst  of  tragedy,  little  details  of 
hap][>inQ6S.  This  book  is  full  of  them, 
and  thers  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  which 
there  is  not  some  moment  for  which  one 
might  almost  give  one's  soul. 

W.  B.  1 
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MR.  HARE'S  AUTOBICX3RAPHY.* 

• 

Mr.  Hare  has  been  governed  by  two 
ideas  in  writing  the  story  of  his  life. 
These  are,  that  in  detail  consists  the 
real  interest  of  biography,  and  that  the 
duty  of  candour  does  not  stop  at  self- 
revelation,  unless  where  the  feelings  of 
living  persons  are  concerned  :  De  mor- 
tuis  omniay  in  fact.  The  consistent  re- 
sult is  that  even  in  two  large  volumes  he 
has  only  got  as  far  as  1870,  and  that, 
especially,  in  the  paits  descriptive  of 
his  childhood,  and  youth,  there  is  an  as- 
tonishingly frank  condemnation  of 
many  persons  whom  most  people  had 
agreed  to  be  saintly  beyond  criticism. 
Mr.  Hare's  book  raises  quite  as  inter- 
esting and  as  delicate  points  on  the 
writing  of  biography  as  did  Mr.  Pur- 
ceirs.  But  if  he  has  been  indiscreetly 
communicative  we  do  not  hold  such 
austere  views  on  the  question  of  indis- 
cretion as  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  in- 
tensely interesting,  and,  we  must  say, 
appalling  picture  he  presents  of  his 
childhood. 

His  book  should  take  a  permanent 
place  in  the  library  of  Educationists,  as 
an  awful  warning.  We  have  not  often 
read  anything  that  so  roused  our  indig- 
nation, even  in  the  many  chronicles  of 
poor  bullied  children  ;  and  even  if  the 
bitterness  of  a  sensitive  and  misunder- 
stood nature  has  exaggerated  detail, 
there  must  be  a  substratum  of  unexag- 
gerated  fact,  and  it  spells  waste,  incom- 
petence, and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  persons  responsible  for  his 
bringing  up.  About  one  of  the  persons 
pilloried,  Esther  Maurice,  the  sister  of 
F.  D.  Maurice,  a  reader  feels  inclined 
to  add  something  to  the  condemnation. 
She  became  Mr.  Hare's  aunt  by  mar- 
riage, and  thus  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  bullying  him.  A  very  re- 
ligious woman,  her  idea  of  education 
was  forcing  the  most  disagreeable  thing 
to  be  done  on  every  occasion.  Her 
treatment  of  her  nephew  was  a  series  of 
outrages  and  insults,  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  penance  applied  to  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  child,  shocking  his  nerves, 
checking  his  advances,  martyrising  his 
mind  and  physique.  She  was  kind  to 
those  who  placidly  allowed  themselves 
to  be  bullied,  and  practised  great  aus- 
terities toward  herself,  Mr.  Hare  owns. 
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**  She  was,"  he  says,  "the  Inquisition 
in  person."  There  he  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  It  is  a  common  habit,  while 
condemning  harsh  conduct,  to  modify 
the  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  its 
accordance  with  some  rigid  principles — 
as  we  deplore  the  Inquisition,  and  yet 
couple  it  with  the  name  of  religious 
zeal.  But  it  is  the  impulse  toward  such 
harshness  that  makes  use  of  the  shelter- 
ing principle  ;  and  it  would  be  healthier 
if  we  were  to  perceive  and  own  that 
such  outbursts  of  cruelty,  on  the  part 
of  an  institution  or  an  individual,  are 
the  welling  up  of  savagery,  are  the  sur- 
vival and  secret  growth  of  the  beast  in 
mankind  that  grows  strong  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  weak,  defenceless  persons. 
This  secret  savagery  will  hotly  embrace 
and  rigidly  follow  any  religious  system 
that  cloaks  it  with  respectability.  When 
it  has  become  impossible  to  call  a  bully 
a  religious  person,  the  world  will  be  a 
healthier  place,  for  then  the  incorrigible 
bullies  will  be  driven  into  the  ranks  of 
the  criminals,  where  it  will  be  so  much 
easier  to  deal  with  them.  When  Hare's 
Aunt  Esther  ordered  his  cat  to  be 
hanged  because  he  had  an  affection  for 
it,  she  was  showing  the  distinctest  crimi- 
nal propensity,  and  she  very  likely  owed 
her  comparatively  placid  life,  undis- 
turbed, at  least,  by  magisterial  interfer- 
ence, to  her  respectable  clerical  sur- 
roundings. Had  she  been  born  in  a 
slum,  she  might  have  spent  the  most 
important  part  of  her  life  in  gaol.  Un- 
fortunately, she  spent  it  in  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  Rectory. 

The  family  history  is  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining, if  painful.  For  his  own 
comfort  he  had  far  too  many  relatives, 
but  if  many  of  them  were  disagreeable, 
very  few  seem  to  have  been  common- 
place. His  own  parents  were  lively 
persons,  with  vai  ied  and  romantic  acci- 
dents in  their  career.  But  till  he  grew 
up  he  knew  little  of  them,  for  the  widow 
of  his  Uncle  Augustus  having  proposed 
to  adopt  him,  she  received  this  naif  an- 
swer from  his  mother,  **  My  dear  Maria, 
how  very  kind  of  you  !  Yes,  certainly, 
the  baby  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  is 
weaned  ;  and,  if  any  one  else  would 
like  one,  would  you  kindly  recollect 
that  we  have  others?"  Henceforward 
he  was  the  child  of  much  affection,  but 
of  an  affection  that  seems  to  have  been 
coupled  with  no  intelligence,  and  that 
VTot^cV^d  him  feebly  from  ill-treatment. 
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His  first  school  was  an  inferior  place  of 
low  moral  tone,  chosen  because  the 
master  had  once  written  nice  evangeli- 
cal letters  to  his  adopted  mother.  At 
Harrow  he  learnt  nothing,  and  was  too 
ill  to  learn,  had  there  been  opportuni- 
ties. Ill  the  holidays  he  was  urged  to 
meditate  on  death  and  hell,  and  sent 
back  encased  in  an  iron  frame  for  curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  Sent  home  ill,  he 
was  shut  up  with  tracts,  lowering  diet, 
counsels  of  resignation,  and  a  stupid, 
ignorant  tutor,  till  he  nearly  died.  At 
a  private  tutor's  near  Bath,  he  spent 
two  years  and  a  half  in  enforced  idle- 
ness. Such  entries  in  his  journal  con- 
tinually occur  as,  '*  No  work  at  all.** 
**  No  lessons.**  As  the  tutor  would  not 
teach,  he  spent  the  whole  day  on  long 
walking  excursions,  without  a  farthing 
to  buy  a  morsel  of  food.  Then  fol- 
lowed some  fairly  competent  teaching, 
but  it  came  too  late,  and  it  was  admin- 
istered by  an  eccentric  master,  undigni- 
fied and  pettish  in  temper  to  the  point 
of  insanity.  Hare,  a  lad  on  the  verge 
of  manhood,  till  he  made  an  effectual 
protest,  was  forced  by  him  to  wear  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  inside  out  for  mis- 
takes in  Latin.  Oxford,  some  degree 
of  liberty,  and  a  consequent  healthy 
rush  of  animal  spirits,  happily  followed. 
There  was  never  a  stranger  tale  told  of 
the  education  of  a  boy  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  neglected  classes.  Yet  the 
terrible  system  made  itself  felt  even 
later.  At  Lucca  a  doctor  pronounced 
his  life  in  danger,  should  he  risk  the 
severities  of  an  English  winter.  His 
mother,  in  spite  of  this,  was  determined 
he  should  return,  having  taken  it  into 
her  head  that  he  might  turn  Roman 
Catholic,  and  presumably  preferring  a 
dead  Protestant  son  to  a  living  one  of 
any  other  faith. 

There  is  reason  in  dwelling  on  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  book,  for  they 
are  the  most  interesting,  though  quite 
unnecessarily  lengthy.  The  rest  con- 
sists of  a  record  of  the  travels  that  gave 
him  the  material  for  his 'famous  hand- 
books, an  account  of  the  celebrated  per- 
sons he  has  had  unusual  chances  of 
meeting  all  his  life,  the  later  strange, 
and  even  sensational,  history  of  his  im- 
mediate relatives,  and  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  personal  histories  that  his 
memory  and  his  habit  of  keeping  note- 
books have  preserved  out  of  his  experi- 
ences in  all  the  countries  he  has  trav- 


elled and  sojourned  in.  The  detailed 
stories  are  more  numerous  and  more 
striking  than  his  anecdotes  ;  we  send 
leisurely  readers  with  a  taste  for  roman- 
tic gossip  to  them,  confident  that  their 
interest  will  be  captured.  But  on  the 
anecdotal  side  the  book  is  not  lacking. 
Among  the  celebrities  that  appear  m  very 
frankly-drawn  pictures  in  these  pages 
are  Matthew  Arnold  ;  the  Bunsens, 
whose  broadening  influence  even  as  a 
child  he  recognised  in  the  narrow  Hurst- 
monceaux  circle,  with  its  mutual  ad- 
miration tone  ;  Carlyle,  whom  he  recol- 
lected bursting  into  a  tirade  against 
high  hats  when  his  own  was  blown  into 
a  ditch  ;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whom  he  says 
every  one  liked,  and  who  impressed 
him  by  the  deference  she  paid  to  her 
own  daughters  ;  Mis.  Grote,  whose  ec- 
centricities delighted  him,  and  of  whom 
he  has  some  good  stories  to  tell.  She 
once  proposed  to  take  a  very  feeble  in- 
valid friend  for  a  drive,  and  presented 
herself  in  a  very  high  dog-cart.  With 
difficulty  the  invalid  was  hoisted  up  be- 
side Mrs.  Grote,  and  **  for  some  time 
was  too  exhausted  to  speak.  Then  she 
said  something  almost  in  a  whisper. 
*  Good  God  !  don*t  speak  so  loud,'  said 
Mrs.  Grote,  *  or  you'll  frighten  the 
horse  ;  if  he  runs  away,  God  only  knows 
where  he*ll  stop.'  '*  Mr.  Hare  says  that 
in  the  life  of  her  husband  which  she 
wrote,  one  original  sentence  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  publisher — **  When 
George  Grote  and  I  were  young,  we 
were  equally  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  our  persons  and  the  vivacity 
of  our  conversation  !**  There  are  some 
stories,  old  and  new,  of  Jowett.  Lan- 
dor,  he  writes  of  with  sincere  affection. 
Of  Maurice,  whose  goodness  is  owned, 
he  says  **  he  maundered  over  his  own 
humility  in  a  way  which — even  to  a 
child — did  not  seem  humble.**  He 
used  to  go  to  Madame  MohKs  salons^ 
and  though  he  is  uncomplimentary  to 
her  personal  appearance — **  like  a  poo- 
dle**—does  her  talents  full  justice.  At 
Turin  he  had  the  benefit  of  watching 
Ruskin  copy  a  Paul  Veronese,  progress- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  dress  in  the  pic- 
ture in  ten  years.  Of  Dean  Stanley, 
his  cousin,  as  a  young  man,  there  are 
frequent  reminiscences,  very  friendly 
on  the  whole,  though  clerical  person- 
ages are  not  too  sympathetically  dealt 
with.  And  an  early  recollection  of 
Wordsworth  is  recorded,  talking  a  good 
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deal  about  himself  and  reading  his  own 
poems.  But  as  we  have  said,  the  first 
and  permanent  interest  of  the  book  lies 
in  its  extraordinary  educational  warn- 
ings. 


TAQUISARA.* 

Is  there  an  American  school  of  novel- 
ists ?  This  question  is  suggested  afresh 
every  time  announcement  is  made  of  a 
new  story  by  Marion  Crawford,  just  as 
a  picture  by  Sargent  or  Chase  makes  us 
inquire  once  more  for  the  American 
school  of  art.  Mr.  Crawford  is  the 
most  prolific  of  our  fiction  writers,  in 
some  respects  the  strongest.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  whose  books  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  impatience.  But  he  is  the 
world's,  not  America's.  Surely  an  au- 
thor of  such  vivid  and  versatile  imagi- 
nation, such  keenness  of  perception, 
such  alert  dramatic  instinct,  such  breadth 
of  view  and  firmness  of  grasp,  combined 
with  almost  dangerous  facility  of  ex- 
pression and  rare  power  of  graphic  de- 
lineation— in  a  word,  a  master  of  what 
De  Quincey  named  **  the  literature  of 
power**  as  distinguished  from  "  the  liter- 
ature of  knowledge  ;'*  surely  a  man  so 
endowed  was  eminently  fitted  to  mark 
a  place  in  imaginative  literature  where 
Americans  might  stand  together. 

But  these  repinings  are  based  on  the 
notion  that  national  schools  are  worth 
having,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Crawford  is 
one  of  those  who  think  they  are  not. 
On  the  whole,  judging  by  his  work,  it 
is  tolerably  evident  that,  like  the  paint- 
ers mentioned,  he  takes  the  cosmopo- 
lite*s  view  of  human  nature,  which  some 
persons  dub  the  French  view.  Circum- 
stances and  tastes  have  drawn  him  chiefly 
to  Italy  for  his  observations  of  it,  but 
while  the  local  colour  of  his  books  which 
deal  with  that  country  is  held  by  many 
readers  to  be  foremost  among  their 
charms,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  of  them, 
as  of  the  others,  whether  their  scenes  be 
laid  in  India,  or  Bohemia,  or  New  York, 
that  it  is  the  heart  of  men  and  women, 
with  all  its  strength  and  weakness,  that 
appeals  most  to  Mr.  Crawford*s  artistic 
sense.  He  is  given  to  psychological 
analysis.  Of  action,  quick  and  start- 
ling, he  is  never  chary  ;  it  seems  ever 
and  anon  to  leap  up  at  touch  of  his  im- 
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agination,  like  flame  from  a   volcano. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  for  himself  the  in- 
ternal tumult  that  causes  the  outburst 
is  not  more  interesting  than  the  plainly 
visible  results.     With  the  mere  romance 
writers,  to  whom  the  march  of  events  is 
everything,  he  has  little  sympathy,  al- 
though he  shares  so  much  of  their  pow- 
er.    And  hence  it  is,  probably,  that  Mr. 
Crawford's   plots    are   seldom    simple. 
He  is  too  true  an  artist  not  to  stick  to 
his  story,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  go 
far  afield  with  it — holding  it  fast  all  the 
time  whether  it  drags  or  runs — in  search 
of  new  counters  of  incident,  if  we  may 
so  describe  his  process,  on  which  to  dis- 
play the  motives  of  his  people. 

In  Taquisara^  his  latest  volume,  these 
tendencies  are  more  than  ever  conspicu- 
ous. It  tells  the  story  of  a  Neapolitan 
princess  subjected  to  the  plots  and  in- 
trigues of  avaricious  relatives.  They 
conspire  first  to  make  her  marry  a  man 
of  their  own  family,  so  that  their  em- 
bezzlement of  a  part  of  her  fortune  may 
not  be  discovered,  and  then,  failing  in 
that  project,  because  of  the  rather  inex- 
plicable removal  by  suicide  of  the  man 
provided  for  their  purpose,  attempt  to 
take  her  life,  after  having  induced  her 
to  make  them  beneficiaries  of  her  will. 
These  preliminaries  disposed  of,  and  the 
girl's  character  being  now  well  revealed 
under  these  somewhat  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  scene  changes  to  a  moun- 
tain castle,  where  the  real  story  of  her 
life  comes  out,  and  for  the  first  time 
Taquisara  appears  in  his  rdle  of  hero. 
Here,  under  compulsion  of  pity,  she 
agrees  to  marry  Taquisara*s  friend,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  ceremony  is  performed,  but  before 
the  irrevocable  words  are  spoken  the 
sick  man,  unnoticed  by  the  short-sighted 
priest,  apparently  dies,  and  Taquisara, 
having  taken  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  is 
unwittingly  made  the  husband.  The 
other  recovers  and  lives  to  discover  the 
sacrifice  his  friends  were  ready  to  make 
for  him  and  to  put  together  the  hands 
the  priest  has  already  joined. 

So  bare  an  outline  of  course  only  re- 
motely suggests  the  drama  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  conceived.  There  are  incidents 
intended  to  explain  and  enliven  its  de- 
velopment, but  many  of  them  give  the 
impression  of  having  been  brought  in 
for  their  own  sake  rather  than  for  their 
relation  to  the  story.  In  a  less  habit- 
ually conscientious  author  they  would 
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be  put  down  as  padding.  Of  such  a 
character  is  the  unexpected  confession 
of  the  priest  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony he  performed  is  invalid,  as  are  all 
others  at  which  he  has  officiated,  be- 
cause he  was  never  ordained.  The  char- 
acter of  this  mild  old  man  is  so  sym- 
pathetic that  most  readers  are  likely  to 
resent  this  eleventh-hour  tarnishing  of 
his  good  nan>e,  but  there  is  no  more  in- 
teresting episode  in  the  book,  and  it 
serves  Mr.  Crawford's  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting strikingly  the  play  of  human 
emotions. 

Those  who  think  Mr.  Crawford  is 
most  at  home  in  Italian  themes  will 
take  up  the  book  with  pleasurable  an- 
ticipations, but  they  will  find  here  a 
view  to  which  he  has  not  accustomed 
them.  Apart  from  Marzws  Crucifix  we 
have  never  had  from  this  author's  pen  a 
social  study  so  thoroughly  and  even 
narrowly  Italian.  For  although  it  is 
Mr.  Crawford  himself  who  has  some- 
where said  that  the  grand  monde  of  any 
country  is  by  reason  of  its  manners, 
customs,  and  canons  very  much  the 
same  as  the  same  social  grade  in  every 
other  nationality,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  a  sort  of  freemasonry  between 
all  belonging  to  it,  wherever  they  may 
be,  this  applies  to  those  in  the  great 
whirlpool  called  society — the  entertain- 
ing, entertained,  and  travelling  ones, 
who  have  and  maintain  relations  with 
their  equals  everywhere — and  not  to 
such  recluses  of  **  the  upper  ten**  as  he 
deals  with  here.  In  Taquisara  the  au- 
thor has  very  nearly  done  what  a  hu- 
morous writer  in  a  recent  story  declares 
that  he  will  never  do,  created  three 
characters  and  annihilated  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  book  is  a  curious  one  in  many 
respects.  Much  of  it  shows  signs  of 
having  been  taken  from  life,  or  at  least 
from  some  of  the  tales  that  are  current 
anent  the  great  Italian  families  ;  but 
with  a  strain  of  elaborate  realism  there 
is  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic  de- 
vices savouring  of  mediaevalism,  in  which 
even  the  supernatural — become  quite  a 
fad  with  Mr.  Crawford  since  its  success 
in  Mr.  Isaacs — is  brought  to  bear. 
There  are  long  and  monotonous  stretches 
of  introspection  on  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine, besides  manv  sober  conversations 
in  which  she  figures.  Mr.  Crawford's 
people  are,  it  is  true,  not  noted  for  scin- 
tillating dialogue,  they  are  not  makers 


of  epigram  like  Mr.  Howells's  ;  but  they 
generally  possess  that  quality  of  com- 
panionableness  that  makes  us  feel  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  meet  them  in  the 
flesh,  whereas  of  this  heroine  it  must  be 
regretfully  admitted  that,  with  all  her 
nobility  of  character,  she  lacks  imagina- 
tion, and  we  get  the  impression  that  a 
chat  with  her  would  be  a  trifle  tedious. 
With  Taquisara  it  is  different.  Although 
we  are  told  that  he  is  practical  and  does 
not  look  beyond  the  actualities  of  life, 
we  surprise  in  him  here  and  there  an 
evidence  of  originality  and  a  sense  of 
humour  which  are  refreshing  ;  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  was  kept  in  the  background 
when  he  might  have  redeemed  many  an 
unrelieved  page. 

It  may  in  closing  be  mentioned  that 
the  author's  facility  has  in  this  book,  as 
in  some  that  have  preceded  it,  led  him 
into  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness  of 
diction,  although,  as  usual,  many  of  his 
periods  are  notable  for  grace  and  bril- 
liancy. But  even  a  novel  or  two  a  year 
are  not  sufficient  excuse  for  such  a 
phrase  as  **  she  never  took  but  one 
piece,"  which  he  uses.  The  book  leaves 
in  the  mind  the  impression  that  it  would 
gain  by  dramatisation. 

C.  Le  F,  W, 


TWO  LIVES  OF  WASHINGTON.* 

The  appearance  of  two  books  on 
Washington  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other  seems  to  threaten  a  new  biographi- 
cal craze,  like  that  which  gave  us  an 
endless  serial  on  Napoleon  or  tortured 
our  eyes  with  the  portraits  of  Lincoln's 
innumerable  and  hard-featured  rela- 
tives. These  Lives  of  Washington, 
however,  are  compressed  within  a  rea- 
sonable compass.  Each  is  complete  in 
a  single  volume,  and  each  volume  is  of 
readable  length.  It  seems  necessary  to 
state  this  fact  at  the  outset  to  allay  ap- 
prehensions due  to  recent  experience  in 
the  matter  of  biographical  works. 
Either  work  can  be  read  without  aban- 
doning business,  neglecting  one's  fam- 
ly,  or  going  into  seclusion  for  a  term 
of  years. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  works 

*  The  True  Georfife  Washington.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  L*ppin* 
cott  Company.     $2.00.  

George  Washington.  By  Woodrow  WHson* 
New  York  ;  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3.00. 
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on  the  same  subject  more  unlike  in 
spirit  and  in  style.  Mr.  Ford,  in  The 
True  George  Washington^  deals  with 
Washington  as  a  man,  not  as  a  states- 
man or  as  a  general  ;  while  to  Professor 
Wilson  he  is  always  the  **  father  of  his 
country,"  the  foremost  personage  of  his 
age,  and  all  the  other  great  things  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  of  him.  Mr.  Ford's 
book  is  simply  a  portrait,  while  in  the 
other  Washington  has  as  usual  **  the  air 
of  his  own  statue  done  in  bronze  and 
set  up  by  national  subscription."  The 
two  works  supplement  each  other  ad- 
mirably, following  such  different  lines 
that  they  do  not  overlap  at  any  point, 
for  the  historical  significance  of  what 
Washington  did  is  hardly  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Ford,  whileProfessor  Wilson  gives 
little  of  the  personal  details  which  the 
other  has  been  at  such  pains  to  collect. 
On  account  of  this  difference  in  purpose 
and  scope  comparison  is  impossible,  but 
if  one  wants  a  little  diversion  from  the 
large  lessons  of  history,  and  has  a 
**  sneaking  fondness"  for  the  historical 
green-room,  he  will  find  The  True  George 
Washington  the  more  fascinating. 

Mr.  Ford  has  no  patience  with  the 
hero-worshippers  who  prefer  to  look  at 
their  Washington  under  calcium  lights, 
and  he  is  so  irreverent  as  to  quote  Mark 
Twain's  remark  that  he  was  a  greater 
man  than  Washington,  because  the  lat- 
ter **  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  while  he  could, 
but  wouldn't."  We  should  therefore 
look  for  a  somewhat  iconoclastic  spirit 
in  what  follows.  But  the  iconoclasm  is 
of  a  very  mild  sort,  and  after  all  the 
images  are  shattered,  we  are  relieved  to 
find  that  nothing  has  happened  to  our 
faith  —  that  if  anything  it  is  rather 
strengthened.  The  set  phrases  of  the 
older  biographers  and  mythologists 
have,  in  spite  of  our  scepticism,  left  an 
impression  of  something  preternaturally 
grave  and  dignified,  something  porten- 
tous and  ineffable  about  Washington  in 
his  early  years.  In  fact,  there  has 
lurked  in  us  the  feeling  that  he  must 
have  been  a  precious  little  prig.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  read  of  his  happy,  hearty, 
natural  boyhood,  of  his  hot  temper, 
and  his  tendency  to  fall  in  love  with 
"  Agrewable  Young  Ladies,"  as  he 
spells  them.  And  when  he  was  under 
the  spell  of  one  of  his  calf-loves,  he 
must  have  been  quite  as  ridiculous  as  any 
ordinary  victim,  for  we  find  him  lament- 
ing at  great  length  and  in  outrageous 


spelling  the  fact  that  the  enforced  ne- 
cessity of  seeing  a  certain  agreeable 
young  lady  revives  the  agonising  recol- 
lection of  his  rejection  by  another, 
"  Whereas  was  I  to  live  more  retired 
from  young  Women,  I  might  in  some 
measure  eliviate  my  sorrows  by  bury- 
ing that  chast  and  troublesome  Passion 
in  the  grave  of  oblivion  or  etamall  for- 
getfulness."  Under  the  caption  "Re- 
lations with  the  Fair  Sex"  the  above 
passage  and  many  others  are  quoted 
from  his  correspondence,  all  showing 
his  susceptibility  to  feminine  attrac- 
tions. It  might  be  inferred  from  what 
the  author  says  that  this  susceptibility 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment  when  he 
married  the  widow  Custis,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  **  petite,  over- fond,  hot  tem- 
pered, obstinate,  and  a  bad  speller  ;" 
and,  in  a  quoted  passage,  as  "  not  pos- 
sessing much  sense,  but  a  perfect  lady." 
This  will  not  be  an  acceptable  view  to 
that  eminent  champion  of  her  sex  who 
in  a  public  speech  not  long  ago  chal- 
lenged any  one  to  deny  that  **  Martha 
Washington  was  as  great  as  her  illus- 
trious husband."  Yet  the  author  gives 
her  full  credit  for  her  tact  and  grace  as 
a  hostess,  and  for  the  way  in  which  she 
relieved  her  husband  of  social  burdens. 
Speaking  of  burdens,  however,  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  were  no  limit  to 
the  number  he  could  carry  and  was  will- 
ing to  assume.  The  careful  way  in 
which  he  superintended  every  detail  of 
his  Mount  Vernon  estate  has  been  made 
familiar  by  quotations  from  his  letters 
and  his  accounts  ;  but  Mr.  Ford  gives 
far  stronger  proof  of  this  genius  for  de- 
tail by  showing  that  to  spare  his  wife 
trouble  he  often  ordered  her  clothing 
for  her.  At  one  time  he  writes  to  his 
London  agent  that  **  Mrs.  Washington 
sends  home  a  green  sack  to  get  cleaned 
or  fresh  dyed  of  the  same  colour  ;  made 
up  into  a  handsome  sack  again,  would 
be  her  choice  ;  but  if  the  cloth  won't 
afford  that,  then  to  be  thrown  into  a 
genteel  Night  Gown."  But  his  family 
cares  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
household.  He  was  continually  help- 
ing his  brother's  children  and  other  rela- 
tives, and  he  several  times  assumed  the 
management  of  other  people's  estates 
in  order  to  aid  them.  The  hospitality 
of  Mount  Vernon  was  proverbial.  He 
writes  his  mother  that  it  was  like  *'a 
much-resorted  inn."  This  mother,  who 
figures  in  the  older  biographies  as  such 
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a  perfect  being,  and  whom  Professor 
Wilson  characterises  as  a  woman  of  fine 
character,  steadfast  col  nge,  and  singu- 
lar capacity  for  business*,  is  described 
by  the  present  author  as  being  rather 
weak  and  foolish  in  her  treatment  of 
her  son,  and  as  having  caused  him 
great  annoyance  by  her  complaints  of 
poverty  when  he  and  her  other  child-en 
were  supplying  her  with  everything. 
He  adds  that  tradition  says  she  smoked 
a  pipe.  This  last  is  a  sad  bit  of  icono- 
clasm. 

In  the  chapter  on  **  Physique'*  there 
is  an  amusing  collection  of  **  impres- 
sions" of  Washington's  personal  ap- 
pearance, quoted  from  the  writings  of 
people  who  had  visited  him.  No  two 
are  alike.  They  could  not  even  agree 
about  his  nose,  some  speaking  with  en- 
thusiasm of  that  feature,  others  admit- 
ting that  it  was  **  not  the  handsomest 
of  its  class.** 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
general  character  of  Mr.  Ford*s  book. 
It  is  a  small-beer  chronicle,  but  the  in- 
stances and  anecdotes  are  so  suggestive, 
and  the  extracts  from  Washington's 
writings  are  so  well  chosen,  that  on 
reading  the  book  one  feels  as  ii*  he  had 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
General  for  the  first  time.  It  is  written 
in  an  agreeable,  unaffected  style,  but 
the  author  commits  one  unpardonable 
sin — the  sin  against  the  participial  noun. 
"  A  not  much  higher  order  of  treatment 
was  Washington  sending  for  Dr.  Laurie 
to  bleed  his  wife.*'  This  is  a  bad  case 
of  it,  but  it  occurs  often. 

In  Professor  Wilson's  George  Washington 
the  larger  view  of  the  subject  has  given 
the  author  a  chance  for  more  extended 
historical  characterisation.  Regarding 
Washington  as  the  product  of  his  times, 
he  introduces  his  biography  with  a 
sketch  of  social  conditions  in  Virginia 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  shows  how  the  rough  life  and 
semi-feudal  authority  of  the  planters 
made  a  manly,  vigorous  set  of  men,  ac- 
customed to  command  absolutely  in 
their  own  domain,  but  obliged  to  re- 
spect the  rights  and  opinions  of  their 
equals. 

*'  It  was  not  a  life  that  bred  students,  though 
it  was  a  life  that  begot  thoughtfulness  and 
leadership  ia  affairs.  Those  who  fell  in  the 
way  of  getting  them  had  not  a  few  books  upon 
their  shelves,  because  they  thought  every  gen- 
tleman should  have  such  means  of  knowing 
what  the  world  had  said  and  done  before  his 


day.  But  they  read  only  upon  occasion,  when 
the  weather  darkened  or  long  evenings  dragged 
because  there  were  no  guests  in  the  house.  .  .  . 
No  one  in  Virginia  thought  that  *  becoming  a 
mere  scholar  '  was  '  a  desirable  education  for  a 
gentleman.'  He  ought  to  *  become  acquainted 
with  men  and  things  rather  than  books.' 
Books  must  serve  only  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  knowledge  he  should  get  by  observation 
and  a  free  intercourse  with  those  about  him. 
When  Virginians  wrote,  therefore,  you  might 
look  to  find  them  using  not  studied  phrases, 
but  a  style  that  smacked  fresh  of  all  the  free 
elements  of  good  talk — not  like  scholars  or  pro- 
fessed students,  but  like  gentlemen  of  leisure 
an ^4  cultivated  men  of  affairs — with  a  subtle, 
not  unpleasing  flavour  of  egotism,  and  the  racy 
directness  of  speech,  withal,  that  men  may  use 
who  are  sure  of  their  position." 

Such  was  Washington's  social  environ- 
ment, a  little  too  brightly  coloured, 
perhaps,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  author 
is  tracing  the  evolution  of  a  hero  rather 
than  writing  the  biography  of  a  man. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  tone  of  the  book 
throughout,  and  the  effect  produced  is 
a  little  unreal  so  far  as  the  personality 
of  Washington  is  concerned.  The  epic: 
style  grows  somewhat  monotonous  -it 
times,  and  so  does  the  author's  atten.pt 
to  add  sprightliness  to  the  narrative  by 
the  simple  device  of  using  the  phrase 
**  *  Twas"  at  irregular  intervals.  But  as 
an  estimate  of  Washington's  services  to 
the  country,  and  as  a  rhum^  of  the  gen- 
eral historical  features  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  it  is  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. It  is  compact  and  forcible, 
and  though  a  eulogy  does  not  wander 
off  into  rhapsodies,  but  gives  the 
grounds  of  the  deification.  Almost  it 
persuades  one  to  be  a  hero-worshipper. 
The  style  is  spirited,  though  it  bears  the 
marks  of  the  author's  pains  to  make  it 
so. 

F,  M,  Colby, 


JOHN :  A  TALE  OF  KING  MESSIAH.* 

In  these  days,  when  the  reading  of 
the  many  books  that  are  made  often  en- 
tails that  **  weariness"  of  which  King 
Lemuel  so  feelingly  speaks,  it  is  more 
than  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  story  like 
John — it  is  a  profound  satisfaction. 
More  than  once  has  the  introduction  of 
the  Christ  in  fiction  been  attempted  and 
carried  out  with  varying  degrees  of 
what   is   called    success  ;    witness    Bep 


♦  John  :  A  Tale  of  King  Messiah.    By 

arine   Pearson   Woods.     New  York;   SMj 
Mead  &  Co.    $1.25.  *» 
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Hur^  Titus,  and  of  earlier  date,  The 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  and  others. 
Absorbingly  interesting  as  many  of 
these  works  may  be,  there  is  yet  in  some 
of  them  an  element — very  nearly  ap- 
proaching sensationalism — which  im- 
presses a  thoughtful  mind  as  sacrilege, 
and  from  which  one  shrinks.  This  ex- 
ceedingly objectionable  element,  how- 
ever, is  in  John  conspicuously  absent, 
being  replaced  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
affectionate  and  marked  reverence. 

In  a  series  of  situations,  following  the 
Gospel  story,  the  life  of  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple,  is  depicted,  from  the 
autumn  of  the  year  20  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  last  wonderful  meeting  of 
the  disciples  with  their  risen  Lord  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  This 
brings  the  Christ  into  the  action  of  the 
story,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
He  is  there  presented  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  impressions  of  Him  received 
by  those  who  surround  Him.  Where 
Miss  Woods  has  departed  from  this  pro- 
cedure, and  drawn  upon  her  imagina- 
tion for  language  and  details  not  given 
by  the  evangelists,  the  story  has  suf- 
fered, not  from  lack  of  interest  in  the 
manner  of  telling,  but  from  lack  of  his- 
toric support. 

The  story  opens  at  a  time  when  the 
heart  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  hot  with 
fierce  and  impotent  rage  against  the 
iron  tyranny  of  Imperial  Rome,  when 
Roman  parasites,  worthy  followers  of  a 
cruel  and  relentless  master,  fattened  on 
the  blood  of  the  people  they  despised, 
and  justice  was  a  thing  forgotten  ;  when 
the  whole  race  groaned  in  travail  wait- 
ing for  the  Deliverer,  the  long  looked- 
for,  long-delayed  Messiah  who  should 
rid  them  of  their  enemies  and  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel,  and  when  in  the 
little  hill  town  of  Nazareth  dwelt  that 
Messiah,  not  unmindful  of  His  own,  but 
awaiting  in  patient  submission  the  Di- 
vine call  to  begin  the  fulfilment  of  His 
mission. 

Then  follow  in  quick  succession  a 
possible  picture  of  the  home  life  in 
Nazareth,  John  of  Bethsaida's  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  the  great  Forerunner  in  the 
wilderness  and  at  the  waters  of  Enon, 
the  drawing  of  the  disciples  to  the  Mas- 
ter, the  working  of  miracles,  the  incar- 
ceration of  the  Baptist  in  the  fortress  of 
Machaerus,  and  on  up  to  the  last  visit 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  the  Last  Supper, 
the  Crucifixion,  the  triumph  over  death, 


and  the  meeting  in  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  morning  by  the  lake-side.  The  nar- 
ration has  a  penetration  and  vigour,  a 
warmth  and  vividness  of  portraiture, 
and  a  tenderness  and  reverence  that  can 
hardly  be  excelled.  Many  of  the  situ- 
ations are  intensely  dramatic,  but  they 
are  handled  with  a  reserve  that  is  highly 
artistic  and  most  commendable,  and 
which  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the 
charge  of  anything  at  all  like  sensation- 
alism. 

Miss  Woods's  familiarity  with  the 
customs,  dress,  conditions,  and  general 
details  of  Hebrew  life  proves  her  to  be  a 
close  observer  as  well  as  a  patient  stu- 
dent ;  and  her  consistent  and  original 
treatment  of  the  various  characters  she 
introduces  exhibits  a  felicity  worthy 
of  the  author  of  Metzerott,  Shoemaker^ 
and  should  place  this  work  in  the 
front  rank  of  literature  of  its  kind. 
Her  adaptation  of  the  Lord's  **  breth- 
ren" is  a  surprise  to  us  ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  idea  which  is  most  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  which,  in  fact,  has  become 
almost  a  matter  of  belief  with  many 
Christian  people. 

John  is  very  far  from  being  merely  a 
novel  with  which  to  pass  away  an  idle 
hour  ;  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work. 
As  has  been  said  by  a  wise  man,  **  there 
are  two  kinds  of  genius,  that  which 
gives  us  something  entirely  new  and 
that  which  makes  over  for  us  into  new 
that  which  was  old."  This  last  is  what 
Miss  Woods  has  done,  and  those  who 
read  her  fresh,  vivid  rendering  of  the 
**  sweet  story  of  old,"  besides  enjoying 
its  fine  and  careful  workmanship,  can- 
not but  be  stirred  and  quickened  into  a 
closer  knowledge  of  the  Man  of  Galilee, 
and  into  a  truer  perception  of  that  ser- 
vice to  man  which  is  worship  to  God. 

We  await  with  the  greatest  interest 
the  other  volumes  of  the  trilogy,  in 
which  Miss  Woods  is  to  take  the  story 
into  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  times. 

Barbara  Yechton. 


A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.» 

" 'People  are  so  very  genteel,  aren't  they?  .  .  . 
But,  hang  it  all,  men  like  ourselves  needn't 
talk  as  though  the  world  was  built  of  hardbake. 
It's  a  mighty  relief  to  speak  truth  with  a  man 

*  A  Child  of  the  Jago.  By  Arthur  Morrison. 
Chicago  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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who  knows— a  jT»an  not  rotted  through  with 
sentiment."  " 

By   the  mouth  of  tlie  Jago  surgeon, 
Mr.  Morrison  has  expressed  his  own  at- 
titude.     The   mild,    sugary   speech    of 
philanthropists,    the   comfortable   com- 
placency   of    West-end    slummers,    the 
blind,  absurd  enthusiasm  that  looks  to 
make  the  East-end  into  Paradise  by  cul- 
ture— he  turns  and  rends  them  all.     For 
he  knows  that  they  have  not  seen,  have 
not  dared  to  see,   the  black  slough  of 
sin  and  cruelty  and  unspeakable  wrong 
that  lies  beyond  their  efforts  and  their 
courage.     **  Woeunto  the  foolish  proph- 
ets,   that   follow   their  own   spirit,   and 
have  seen  nothing  !     Because  even  be- 
cause   they    have    seduced    my   people, 
saying,  Peace  ;  and  there  was  no  peace  ; 
and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and  lo,  others 
daubed    it    with    untempered    mortar : 
Say  unto  them  which  daub   it  with  un- 
tempered   mortar,    that    it    shall    fall  ; 
there  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower  ; 
and   ye,  O  great  hailstones,  shall   fall  ; 
and  a  stormy  wind  shall  rend  it.**     It  is 
an  attitude  only  tolerable  to  the  cour- 
ageous ;  it  is  a  knowledge  that  would 
kill  if  it  were  forced  on  the  feeble.     But 
the  attitude  and  the  knowledge  must  be 
a  part  of  any  true  understanding  of  the 
world  as  it  is  made.     It  is  a  recognition 
of  a  state  of  things  desperate  but  not 
entirely  hopeless.     He  gives  us  Dicky, 
a  young  thief,  a  man  of  the  world  (an 
evil  world)  at  ten,  yet  staunch,  spirited, 
responsible.     And  he  sends  Father  Sturt 
in  our  way,  probably  to  show  the  kind 
of  temper  that   has  any  chance  of  re- 
deeming the  dwellers  in  such  a  place  of 
crime  and  misery.     Sturt  has  no   illu- 
sions ;  he  knows  the  worst  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  he  has  tenacity,  courage,  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  cannot  be  hum- 
bugged. 

It  is  no  use  paying  Mr.  Morrison  com- 
pliments at  this  time  of  day  on  his  vig- 
our and  his  unusual  ability.  These 
must  be  everywhere  acknowledged. 
They  are  acknowledged  by  us  very 
heartily.  But  this  new  book  of  his  has 
pages  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
read.  We  do  not  combat  his  general 
attitude  at  all.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
tell  the  whole  tale  of  East-end  misery, 
which  has  its  genteel  sides  of  course  ; 
but  he  tells  one  awful  chapter  of  it ;  and 
we  respect  his  sense  of  responsibility  in 
doing  so,  however  much  he  shatters  our 
complacency  and   our  shallow  convic- 


tions that  airs  right  with  the  world. 
We  do  not  accuse  him  of  exaggeration, 
and  as  to  his  excesses  of  realism  we  can 
at  least  understand  the  temptation. 
But  to  understand  does  not  take  away 
the  right  of  protest  ;  and  we  do  protest 
against  the  useless  riot  of  brutality,  the 
orgies  of  physical  violence  which  we 
are  made  witnesses  of  if  we  read  the 
book  through.  Zola  has  never  outdone 
some  of  the  pages  here  in  their  horrible 
defiance  of  any  sensitive  feelings  w« 
may  have.  But  we  declare  our  right  to 
have  these  feelings  respected,  if  not 
pampered,  and  our  opinion  that  an  un- 
blinking perusal  of  these  tales  of  brutal 
fights  would  show  much  more  morbid 
effeminacy  than  any  shrinking  from 
them  would  do.  They  are  no  necessary 
part  of  Mr.  Morrison's  strenuous  and 
courageous  purpose. 

But  we  must  not  part  from  the  book 
with  a  censure.  For  Dicky,  the  hero, 
must  receive  his  due.  In  the  midst 
of  the  sordid,  cruel,  desperate  Jago  he 
grows  up,  unashamed  of  it,  accepting 
its  conditions,  ambitious  of  its  honours, 
a  plant  of  the  hideous  soil,  yet  a  sturdy, 
not  Hnwholesome  plant.  He  has  affec- 
tion, loyalty,  and  endless  courage.  Mr. 
Morrison  killed  him,  not  for  the  sake  of 
his  pathetic  death-scene,  we  are  sure, 
but  because  he  loved  him,  and  his  heart 
revolted  against  the  thought  of  the  lad's 
ingenuity  hardening  into  ugly  craft,  his 
brave  philosophy  into  callousness,  his 
daring  into  insolent  crime.  And  so  he 
lets  the  child  of  the  Jago  die,  in  no 
odour  of  sanctity  to  be  sure  ;  but  round 
the  little  outcast  from  all  that  is  respecta- 
ble he  has  woven  a  halo  of  charm. 


NANCY  NOON.* 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  has  chosen  to  ex- 
press a  distinctly  original  mind,  and  an 
independent  observation  of  life,  after 
the  manner,  and  indeed  after  the  man- 
nerisms of  two  distinguished  writers, 
whose  kinship,  in  spite  of  enormous 
divergences,  was  always  certain,  but 
never  so  apparent  till  an  imitation  of 
each  got  entangled  in  the  pages  before 
us.  For  the  outer  garments  of  his  work 
Mr.  Swift  has  taken  Carlyle  and  Mere* 
dith  as  his  models,  and  the  latter  has 
pushed  his  influence  with  him  beyonc* 

*  Nancy  Noon.    By  Benjamin  Swtft    Hjj^ 
ork  :  Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    ii.lA.  .  t^H 
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the  surface.  This  is  so  obvious  on  read- 
ing a  page  or  two  of  Nancy  Noon,  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  saying.  But  at  least 
we  refrain  from  being  prosv  over  the 
dangers  that  a  young  wnter  runs  in 
making  such  a  choice.  The  book  is 
good  enough  to  set  us  wondering  and 
guessing  what  will  be  Mr.  Swift's  own 
style  when  he  evolves  it,  as  he  is  bound 
to  do.  In  the  meanwhile  he  has  made 
very  energetic  use  of  other  people's  ; 
and  when  all  dues  have  been  paid  to 
Ricliard  Feverel  for  loans  and  stimulus, 
a  substantial  something  remains. 

What  a  .writer  can  never  borrow  is 
life.  And  Nancy  iV^e?//— though  there 
are  very  high  pragmatical  and  shrill 
and  boyish  pages  in  it — is  alive.  The 
fervour,  the  passion,  the  fever  are  real. 
You  may  call  them  hysterical  some- 
times, but  hysterics  may  be  the  symp- 
toms of  genuine  and  intolerable  agony. 
In  the  last  scenes  with  the  Play-Maidens 
we  think  we  note  the  influence  of  an- 
other living  novelist  than  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  the  influence  of  his  weaker  moods, 
too.  But  though  the  setting  of  these 
scenes  is  not  very  happy  and  does 
not  strike  quite  true,  Sparshott's  suffer- 
ing, which  is  the  main  thing,  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  soul  puritan  in  all  its  fibres, 
which  cannot  sin  with  impunity,  and 
which,  having  sinned,  knows  itself 
damned,  we  recognise  to  be  perfectly 
genuine.  Nancy  Noon  is  a  tragedy  with 
Hogarthian  comedy  running  round  about 
it.  The  horrible,  the  farcical,  and  the 
beautiful  keep  the  stage  in  turns.  Low 
life  on  its  comic  side  secures  a  better 
innings  than  it  has  had  of  late  ;  and  if 
we  cannot  put  our  finger  at  this  mo- 
ment on  quotable  witticisms,  we  can  as- 
sure a  reader  that,  if  he  be  in  good  con- 
dition, he  must  sometimes  laugh  with 
Twigg  and  Bacchus.  The  farce  runs 
into  a  kind  of  savagery  at  times,  as  in 
the  short  history  of  Cherub  that  began 
and  ended  underground.  Here,  while 
we  think  of  it,  let  us  say  one  thing. 
Scotland  is  popular  just  now  in  fiction. 
The  scene  of  Nancy  Noon  is  laid  in  that 
country,  but  Mr.  Swift  has  either  been 
unable  to  achieve,  or  is  indifferent  to, 
popularity  arising  from  this  fact.  There 
is  no  local  colour  ;  there  is  no  national 
characterisation.  And  as  for  the  lingo 
talked,  it  is  a  curious  invention  of  Mr. 
Swift's  brain,  for  it  has  never  been 
heard  between  the  Mull  of  Galloway 
and  John  o'  Groats. 


The  author  has  infused  much  delicate 
imagining  into  Nancy.  Will  readers 
fall  in  love  with  her  ?  Surely  they 
must  after  that  beautiful  picture  of  her 
meeting  with  Moulter  in  the  gray  dew 
of  the  May  morning.  If  not,  they  may, 
at  least,  fall  in  love  with  Sparshott's 
and  Moulter's  love  of  her.  We  can  un- 
derstand her  better  than  Jiss.  A  union 
of  intellectual  force,  of  **  naive  culture," 
with  the  lower  and  the  meaner  passions 
is  quite  possible,  of  course,  but  some- 
how the  blend  is  imperfect  here.  His 
heart  is  really  with  Sparshott.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  book,  and  intensity  is  its 
first  quality,  is  centred  in  this  young 
man,  whose  eyes  were*'  northern  lights." 
**  a  peculiar  colour  pitching  in  them  as 
of  troubled  stars,"  who  "  had  a  wild, 
brotherly  feeling  for  all  impatient 
things,  and  gave  an  extra  pat  to  any 
horse  he  found  foaming  and  pawing  the 
ground,"  and  "  looked  with  a  sympathy 
some  people  thought  foolish  on  the  first 
bee  or  butterfly  that  ventured  out  on  a 
doubtful  spring  day.  His  mind  was  of 
that  sort  that  made  the  myth  of  the 
Gardens  of  Adonis."  The  love-story  of 
this  Sparshott  must  be  tumultuous. 
But  brains,  as  well  as  strong  emotion, 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  Nancy  Noon, 

The  American  edition  just  published 
is  a  reprint  of  the  first  English  edition, 
which  has  met  with  almost  unanimous 
praise.  But  it  contains  the  author's 
preface  to  the  second  English  edition,  in 
which  Mr.  Swift  takes  some  of  his  rose- 
water  critics  good  naturedly  by  the  ears. 
"  I  look  forward,"  he  says,  "  almost  with 
fear  to  becoming  very  wise  and  self-re- 
pressed." There  is  nothing  saccharine 
about  Mr.  Swift's  robust  temperament, 
and  he  is  too  honest  and  absolutely  sin- 
cere to  bend  the  knee  to  the  fetish  wor- 
ship of  the  sentimentalist.  We  quote  a 
passage  from  his  preface,  in  which  he 
goes  with  a  vengeance  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  defends  his  art  from  the 
charge  of  being  wilfully  sordid  : 

"  Some  have  called  the  book  sordid  ;  and  yet 
I  had  no  intention,  except  to  show  Love  hold- 
ing his  head  for  giddiness,  and— yes,  I  will  con- 
fess it— Lust  sitting  with  cold  feet  at  last.  In 
spite  of  the  coniedy  that  is  always  in  the  world, 
I  am  struck  by  the  general  solemnity  of  the  hu- 
man face.  Even  Iniquity  sometimes  goes  about 
his  business  as  solemnly  as  Virtue.  But  if  I 
have  offended  any  pure  soul  by  a  reference  too 
outspoken  to  certain  aspects  ot  our  mortal  life, 
let  him  believe  me  sincere  when  I  tell  him  that 
I  only  meant  to  show  him  that  Sin,  that  negro, 
has  a  personal  suffering  and  agony  that  the 
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world  hardly  suspects.  See  it  in  bis  intolerable 
eyes.  It  may  be  heresy  to  say  that  sin  is  just 
so  much  excitement ;  but  so  it  is  ;  and  it  needs, 
at  least,  the  anaesthetics  of  your  pity.  But  it 
seenis  that  the  stuff  with  which  I  work  is  wrong, 
and  that  my  method  of  kneading  it  is  wrong. 
Surely,  however,  Tourgu^neff  said  truly,  *  Qui 
dit  froid,  dii  midiocre,  *  I  have  sinned  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  But  young  blood,  you  know, 
is  cooked.  Alas,  the  weathercock  feels  itself 
justified  as  long  as  there  is  weather." 

Af. 


BIBELOT  ISSUES.* 

Mr.  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Me.,  evi- 
dently bestows  as  much  loving  thought 
upon  the  production  of  his  books  as 
originally  their  authors  gave  to  the 
writing  of  them.  The  result  is  that 
each  book  issued  by  him  is  a  delightful 
specimen  of  delicate  book-making,  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  in  all  its  details.  The 
volumes  of  the  Brocade  Series  are  cer- 
tainly the  prettiest  books  ever  issued  in 
this  or  any  country,  and  the  other  vari- 
ous series  do  not  fall  far  behmd  in  per- 
fectness  of  form. 

Mr.  Mosher  has  been  singularly  happy 
this  season  in  the  choice  of  his  publica- 
tions. In  reprinting,  in  its  entirety,  the 
rare  first  edition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France^  and  in 
issuing  The  Defence  of  Guenevere^  a  book 
of  lyrics,  chosen  from  the  works  of  Will- 
iam Morris,  he  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  book-lovers.  He  has,  perhaps, 
done  even  greater  service  by  bringing 
out  an  edition  in  the  Old  World  Series 
of  The  Kasidah^  of  Sir  Richard  Burton, 

*  The  Bibelot  Series.  $1 .00  each.  The  Rubdi- 
ydt,  of  Omar  Kbdyydm.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish prose  by  Justm  Huntly  McCarthy. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere.  By  William  Mor- 
ris    In  the  Old  World  Series.     $1.00  each. 

The  New  Life.  (La  Vita  Nuova  )  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  of  Dante  Alighieri  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

Ballads  and  Ljrrics  of  Old  France.  With 
other  poems  by  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Kasidah  (couplets)  of  Haji  Abdu  El- 
Yezdi.  A  lay  of  the  nigher  law  by  Captain  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton. 

Sylvie  (Recollections  of  Valois.)  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Gerard  de  Nerval  by 
Lucie  Page. 

In  the  Brocade  Series.    75  cts.  each  : 

The  Pageant  of  Summer.  By  Richard  Jef- 
fries. 

The  Story  of  Amis  and  Amile.  By  William 
Morris. 


an  Oriental  poem  only  surpasse(l  in 
virile  fascination  by  the  Rubdiydty  of 
Omar  Khayydm.  Its  nature  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  splendid  lines  : 

*'  Do  what  thy  manhood  bids  thee  do,  from 
none  but  self  expect  applause  ; 
He  noblest  lives  an4  noblest  dies  who  makes 
and  keeps  his  self  made  laws. 

"  All  other  Life  is  living  Death,  a  world  where 
none  but  phantoms  dwell, 
A  break,  a  wind,  a  sound,  a  voice,  a  tinkling 
of  the  camel-bell. 

"  Thus  as  thou  view  the  Phantom  forms  which 
in  the  misty  Past  were  thine, 
To  be  again  the  thing  thou  wast  with  honest 
pride  thou  may'st  decline  ; 

*  *  And  glancing  down  the  range  of  years,  fear 
not  thy  future  self  to  see  ; 
Resigned  to  life,  to  death  resigned,  as  though 
tne  choice  were  nought  to  thee." 

Sylvie :  Souvenirs  du  Valois  is  another 
volume  in  the  Old  World  Series.  It  is 
a  delicate  little  French  tale  of  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  translated  by  Lucie  Page 
into  dainty  English,  appropriate  to  the 
flower-like  charm  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Mosher  has  also  issued  in  the  Old 
World  Series  under  the  title  of  The  New 
Life  of  Dante  Alighieri^  Rossetti' s  ex- 
quisite translation  of  La   Vita  Nuova, 

A  second  new  volume  in  the  Bibelot 
Series  is  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's 
prose  version  of  Omar  Khdyydm.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  version  is  likely  always  to 
remain  the  best  prose  rendering  of 
Omar,  as  Fitzgerald's  translation  will 
always  be  the  finest  translation  in  verse. 

The  two  new  volumes  in  the  Brocade 
Series  are  The  Pageant  of  Summer^  by 
Richard  Jeffries,  and  The  Story  of  Amis 
and  A  mile  ^  one  of  the  little  stories, 
**  done  out  of  the  ancient  French  into 
English"  by  William  Morris,  originally 
issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press. 

As,  with  the  exception  of  Sylvie^  all 
these  books  in  their  original  editions 
have  already  secured  their  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  world,  it  is  the  per- 
fect manner  in  which  they  are  now  pre- 
sented that  makes  their  present  publica- 
tion noteworthy.  We  trust  that  all 
book-lovers  and  Mr.  Mosher  will  speed- 
ily find  each  other  out. 

M.K. 
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NOVEL  NOTES. 


OPALS  FROM  A  MEXICAN  MINE.  By 
George  De  Valliere.  New  York  :  New  Am- 
sterdam Book  Company.     $1.25. 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  E.  F.  Brooke. 
New  York  :  Edward  Arnold.     $1.50. 

THE  LUCKY  NUMBER.  By  I.  K.  Fried- 
man.    Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.     $1.25. 

That  all  fiction  of  the  better  kind  had 
its  individual  colour  was  a  recognised 
fact  long  before  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  pat- 
ented the  discovery.  Every  one  has 
read  a  few  rare  stories  that  were  white, 
if  white  may  be  called  a  colour  ;  every 
one  has  read  many  that  were  brown,  and 
so  on  endlessly.  Now  and  then  a  tale 
flames  like  a  field  of  poppies  in  windless 
sunshine — such,  for  instance,  as  these 
Mexican  tales,  which  have  just  appeared 
bearing  an  unfamiliar  name.  And  they 
have  also  the  poppies'  atmosphere,  an 
unwholesome,  tense  stillness  suggesting' 
feverish  dreams.  They  come  apparently 
from  a  'prentice  hand,  but  with  the  per- 
ception of  the  picturesque,  which  the 
work  reveals,  and  with  so  romantic  a 
milieu  the  tales  have  charm.  The  first 
of  the  ^vt,  stories  makes  the  strongest 
appeal  to  the  imagination  through  its 
dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cient Mexican  religion.  But  the  last  is 
the  most  ambitious,  and  reveals  several 
interesting  aspects  of  local  social  life,  in 
which  the  red  of  poppies  is  mingled 
with  the  red  of  blood. 

Now  this  very  different  new  story  by 
Miss  Emma  Brooke  is  gray — the  cold, 
melancholy  gray  of  the  winter  sky  that 
forebodes  storms  more  terrible  than  any 
summer  tempest.  The  intensity  which 
makes  A  Superfluous  Woman  a  notable 
book,  notwithstanding  its  structural  and 
other  weaknesses,  pervades  this  more 
recent  work  with  increased  force,  direct- 
ness, and  composure.  The  subject  has 
not  the  freshness  of  the  author's  first 
book  ;  the  problem  of  condonation  on 
the  part  of  a  wife  has  been  frequently 
presented,  and  its  solution  seems  no 
nearer,  no  clearer  now  than  before. 
But  there  is  a  certain  originality  in  the 
manner  of  its  presentation  by  Miss 
Brooke,  and  her  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ter, emotions,  and  motives  of  the  man, 
the  woman,  and  the  other  woman  dis- 
closes a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature.     It  would  hardly  be  going  too 


far  to  say  that  the  scene  of  the  explana- 
tion between  the  husband  and  the  wife 
approaches  very  near  to  real  greatness. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  remarkable  book,  and 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  its  pro- 
duction is  that  it  could  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  lady  who  produced  it.  The 
facts  in  the  case  seem,  indeed,  almost 
as  unaccountable  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Brontes,  for  the  upbringing  of  Miss 
Emma  Brooke  and  her  sisters  corre- 
sponds in  many  respects  to  theirs.  Hers 
also  was  very  religious,  with  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  ascetic  and  the  austere, 
and  her  life  has  been  spent  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  village  amid  gloomily  roman- 
tic surroundings  ;  so  that  it  seems  as 
unaccountable  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of 
Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  whence 
they  could  have  derived  the  knowledge 
of  the  wider  experience  which  their 
works  disclose,  and  the  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tempestuous  passions  that 
they  must  be  assumed  to  have  escaped. 
But  the  world-pain  that  cries  out  in  the 
pages  written  by  these  quiet  little  wom- 
en of  secluded  lives  can  never  be  learned 
at  second  hand  ;  one  must  have  felt — or 
one  will  never  believe — that  life  is  neither 
rose-coloured  nor  black  nor  white,  but 
an  awful,  unrelieved,  leaden  gray. 

And  yet  to  the  young  who  have  just 
had  their  first  shock  of  disillusion  it 
seems  to  be  black.  Mr.  I.  K.  Friedman 
has  painted  it  of  this  sable  hue  in  his 
sketches  of  the  Chicago  Ghetto.  His 
work,  with  all  its  repulsiveness,  is  strong 
and  vivid.  Possibly  it  is  also  true,  al- 
though it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such 
beings  really  exist  and  such  scenes  ac- 
tually transpire  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  our  churches  and  schools  and  homes  ; 
yet  his  touch  has  the  firmness  that  car- 
ries conviction,  and  the  art  of  character- 
isation is  one  of  his  gifts.  He  has  made 
the  terrible  creatures  who  people  these 
gruesome  tales  appallingly  real,  notably 
in  the  instance  of  the  degraded  doctor, 
who  destroys  a  drunken  man's  sight  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  support  him  by 
begging.  There  may  be  such  beings  in 
the  world,  but  one  shrinks  from  read- 
ing of  them  and  of  their  unspeakable 
doings.  When  realism  crosses  the  bound- 
ary into  naturalism,  it  becomes  unen- 
durable. 
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And  there  is  not  a  note  of  ideality 
throughout  the  book.  There  are,  how- 
ever, indications  that  the  absence  of  this 
redeeming  quality  may  be  owing  to 
some  theory  of  ait  rather  than  to  any 
actual  lack  in  the  author.  In  the  story 
of  the  ballad-writer,  at  all  events,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  sympathy  which  is  appar- 
ently unconscious,  and  which  would 
seem  to  testify  that  the  writer  could,  if 
he  chose,  lift  his  work  above  the  plane 
on  which  it  pleases  him  at  present  to 
spend  his  strength. 

THE  WISE  AND  THE  WAYWARD.  By 
G.  S  Street,  London  and  New  York  :  John 
Lane.     $1.50. 

It  is  not  very  clear  who  are  the  wise 
or  the  wayward,  for  no  one  develops 
any  special  wisdom  or  any  distinctive 
wilfulness.  On  the  contrary,  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  whose  marital 
misery  furnishes  the  motive  of  the  story, 
have  rather  more  than  the  average  share 
of  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  is,  in  fact, 
largely  this  quiet  sanity,  so  strongly  in 
contrast  with  the  hysterical  violence  of 
the  ordinary  novel  of  the  type,  that 
gives  the  work  its  repressed  power. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  the  naturalness  of 
the  man  and  the  woman,  who  are  try- 
ing, in  their  different  blind  ways,  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  yet  with  whom  every- 
thing nevertheless  goes  wrong,  as  it  so 
often  does  with  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing people  in  real  life.  The  causes  are 
obvious  enough.  The  husband  has 
come  through  his  fathers  with  a  body 
only  tolerably  sound,  and  a  spirit  which 
is  peculiarly  perverse.  He  is  not  very 
young  when  he  is  married,  and  he  has 
lived  as  most  young  men  live  in  London 
who  are  fond  of  amusement  and  have 
money  to  buy  it.  He  belongs  to  a  good 
club,  dines  out,  dances  occasionally, 
and  dips  now  and  then  into  what  passes 
for  Bohemia.  He  is,  in  a  word,  what 
is  bred  in  the  bone,  but  he  has  improved 
upon  the  paternal  example  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  neither  a  profligate  nor  a 
drunkard.  As  for  the  wife,  her  training 
as  the  motherless  daughter  of  an  aristo- 
cratic adveliturer  has  been,  if  possible, 
more  unpropitious  than  his.  But,  al- 
though powerless  to  feel  toward  the 
man  whom  she  is  about  to  marry  as  she 
wishes  to  feel,  she  hopes  that  love  may 
come  after  marriage,  and  enters  upon 
the  new  life  with  th#  sincerest  resolves 
to  do  her  duty. 


"  *  I  am  not  manying  him  for  Rowe  or  to  get 
a  position,'  she  says  to  a  friend.  '  Of  course, 
I'm  glad  to  marry.  I'm  sick  of  this  life  ,  sick 
of  home,  sick  of  going  about  at  a  disadvantage. 
I'm  grateful  to  nim  You  know  I  look  things 
in  the  face,  and  I  know  how  people  talk  about 
me.  I'm  grateful  to  him,  and  I  mean  to  do  my 
share  and  to  be  a  decent  wife  to  him — but  I'd 
marry  him  anyhow." 

Thus,  given  the  conditions  under 
which  these  two  very  fallible  human 
beings  undertake  to  spend  their  lives 
together,  the  outcome  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Alone  together  in  a  great 
country  house,  they  find  out — even  ear 
Her  than  that  very  common  discovery  is 
made — that  they  have  little  if  anything 
to  talk  about.  The  husband's  resources 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  wife — as 
they  usually  are — but  the  books  which 
he  loves,  and  which  are  nothing  to  her, 
soon  become  a  source  of  unhappiness. 
The  situation  is  only  too  familiar,  but  it 
is  also  one  that  can  never  lose  its  inter- 
est, and  the  author  has  handled  it  with 
such  composure,  deliberation,  and  re- 
serve as  render  it  nearly  impressive. 
There  is  also  an  element  of  novelty  in 
the  analysis  of  the  husband's  first  un- 
conscious criticism  of  the  wife's  lack  of 
culture,  and  of  her  first  passionate  per- 
ception that  his  refinement  is  greater 
than  his  manfulness.  The  story  rings 
false  at  one  point.  It  seems  improba- 
ble that  the  wife — or  any  woman  sim- 
ilarly situated — should  have  proposed 
to  run  away  with  a  man  whom  she  was 
not  in  love  with,  and  who  had  given  no 
invitation,  who  had  not  even  made  a 
profession  of  love.  Still,  who  can  say 
what  a  desperate  woman  will  or  will 
not  do  ?  And  in  the  main,  as  has  been 
emphasised,  the  story  bears  the  imprint 
of  reality. 

INTERLUDES.     By  Maud  Oxenden.     New 
York  :  Edward  Arnold.    $1.50. 

Eight  of  the  nine  stories  forming  this 
book  are  philosophical  studies  of  social 
life  in  its  most  sophisticated  aspect. 
**  Her  Cousin  Ernest"  especially  deals 
with  a  peculiarly  complex  situation, 
that  of  a  wife  who  seeks  to  justify  her 
own  frailty  by  convictine  her  husband 
of  infidelity.  The  justification  is  only 
to  her  own  conscience,  for  the  work  is 
entirely  introspective,  and  the  world 
has  no  suspicion  of  the  relation  betwetp 
Isabel  Mitford  and  her  cousin,  the  Rev 
Ernest  Martin,     The  story  opens  1 
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a  terrible  scene  between  the  guilty  pair, 
on  the  eve  of  the  death  of  the  husband. 

"  •  Well/  says  the  woman,  '  whatever  his  un- 
known wrongs,  we  are  quits  now — he  and  1. 
If  we  meet  in  another  world  he  can  say  nothing 
to  me.  If  1  have  been  disloyal,  so  has  he. 
Why  do  you  turn  away,  Ernest?  Are  you 
afraid  of  words,  mere  words,  or  does  vour  con- 
science hurt  you  ?  You  are  a  man.  Nothing  is 
counted  the  same  in  a  man.  That  woman — I 
would  like  to  kill  her  ;  and  yet  I  ought  to  kiss 
her  hands  in  gratitude.  Think  of  what  she  has 
saved  me  from — a  never-ending  remorse ! 
Now,  when  I  go  back  to  him,  and  speak  gently 
to  him,  and  when  he  calls  me  **  darling"  and 
strokes  my  hand,  I  do  not  feel  like  a  traitor, 
because  he  is  deceiving  me  as  I  him  ;  and  more 
— I  never  pretended  to  care. ' 

**  *  For  pity's  sake  stop  ! '  cried  the  man.  '  It 
is  too  awful  to  hear  you.  Would  I  might  ask 
his  forgiveness  as  I  ask  it  of  God  !' 

'•  *  Which  of  them  will  hear  you  ? '  she  asked 
with  a  touch  of  contempt.  *  You  ought  to  have 
run  straight,  Ernest ;  you  have  not  strength 
enough  to  be  a  blackguard,  as — I  suppose — you 
are.'  " 

But  with  the  husband's  death  comes 
a  revelation.  The  portrait  that  he  has 
been  secretly  cherishing,  the  lock  of 
hair,  the  bundle  of  letters,  the  hidden 
treasures  of  which  she  has  caught 
glimpses,  and  which  have  seemed  proofs 
of  what  she  wishes  to  believe  are  all  her 
own,  are  but  tenderer  testimony  to  the 
depth  of  his  love  for  her. 

*•  *  T/tis  is  his  revenge,'  says  the  woman  to 
the  man,  *  though  he  never  meant  it — t/u's. 
Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you.  that  we 
were  quits  now,  that  if  we  met  again  in  the 
other  world  he  could  never  reproach  me?  I 
shall  not  dare  to  meet  him  now.  .  .  .  He  be- 
lieved in  you  and  me.  And  here  we  both  are, 
with  that  load  we  can  never  get  rid  of.  that  we 
must  carry  to  the  end  of  our  days  ;  and  he 
knows  now — knows  how  he  was  mistaken,  de- 
ceived !  He  will  have  plenty  to  say  to  us  when 
we  meet,  but  we  shall  not  meet.  You  may, 
perhaps,  if  you  do  nothing  but  say  your  prayers 
and  fast  and  mortify  yourself  to  your  life's  end. 
You  were  meant  to  be  good,  not  bad  ;  but  I— 
I  will  never  meet  him.  I  will  become  worse 
than  I  have  ever  been,  commit  any  crime,  lead 
any  vile  life  that  will  ensure  my  goine  to  a 
cursed  future,  where  he  will  not  be.  He  has 
had  his  revenge  ! '  " 

Most  of  the  stories  harp  in  like  morbid 
manner  on  the  same  string  of  marital 
infelicity,  and  the  ninth  story,  **  A 
Mountain  Tragedy,"  differs  from  the 
others  only  in  the  humbler  environ- 
ment of  the  miserable  man  and  more 
miserable  woman  whom  fate  has 
chained  together  amid  perpetual  sor- 
rows. 


TALES  OF  LANGUEDOC.  By  Samuel 
Jacques  Brun.  San  Francisco :  William 
Doxey.   $2.00. 

In  TaUs  of  Languedoc  certain  oddities 
of  style  soon  call  a  halt  to  the  reader's 
attention. 

' '  My  aim  in  working  out  this  English  version 
has  been  to  give  the  spirit  of  the  Languedoc. 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  original,  rather  than  to 
reach  any  standard  of  scientific  or  of  literary 
value," 

says  Mr.  Brun's  preface.  The  result 
lacks  homogeneousness,  and  a  ghostly 
French  idiom  hovers  over  the  sentences, 
as,  for  example,  '*  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  lost  keys,  it  is  the  landlord  who 
told  me  of  it  first."  The  author  is  apt 
to  fall  into  awkward  inversions  which 
do  not  add  dramatic  force.  "  Proud 
and  happy  the  father  came,"  and  sim- 
ilar expressions  interrupt  the  general 
style.  There  are  occasional  solecisms, 
as,  **  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  re- 
ception, or  the  brave  man's  joy,  nor  the 
grand  wedding  repast  ;"  **  Three  tre- 
mendous fellows,  the  sight  of  which," 
etc.  In  his  effort  to  render  what  he 
terms  the  **  coarse  picturesqueness"  of 
his  original  Mr.  Brun  produces  oddly 
incongruous  effects  :  "  Whether  he  was 
angry  with  the  miller  is  not  certain,  but 
he  was  awfully  agitated." 

There  are  eight  of  these  Languedoc 
tales  joined  by  the  slightest  of  plots. 
A  white-haired  grandfather  recounts  to 
his  home  circle  his  early  experiences, 
when,  like  other  French  lads,  he  fin- 
ished his  education  with  a  trip  through 
France.  He  is  a  perfunctory  and  rather 
unsubstantial  personage  whose  stories 
would  be  just  as  valuable  without  him. 
Children  will  be  delighted  with  **  How 
Young  Anglas  became  a  Marquis,"  "  A 
Blind  Man's  Story,"  "Three  Strong 
Men,"  and  "  The  Marriage  of  Monsieur 
Arcanvel,"  which  are  thrilling  dramas 
of  heroic  action.  They  relate  the  most 
remarkable  events  with  a  simple  direct- 
ness which  carries  conviction,  and  there 
is  all  the  fairy-tale  charm  of  helpful 
birds  and  beasts  endowed  with  human 
speech  and  of  impossible  achieveiuent. 
Good  fairy-tale  orthodoxy  prevails,  and 
the  brave  and  chivalrous  hero  always 
attains  honour,  riches,  and  the  hand  of 
a  beautiful  princess,  while  the  villain's 
punishment  is  adequate  to  the  sternest 
demand  for  justice.  The  emotion  ex- 
pressed is  of  the  simplest,  most  primi- 
tive qudlity,  whether  comic  or  tragic. 
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The  rollicking  humour,  suggestive  of 
that  in  old  moralities,  delights  in  far- 
cical situations,  as  when  Mest6  Reg6, 
imprisoned  in  a  cask,  draws  a  cow's  tail 
through  the  bunghole  and  rides  gaily 
over  the  country  at  the  heels  of  the 
frantic  animal.  There  is  the  same 
rough  vigour  in  tragedy,  and  when 
wicked  Baptiste  blinds  his  brother  with 
a  burning  stick  the  narrator  spares  us 
none  of  the  cruel  detail. 

Mr.  Brun  tells  us  that  these  stories, 
doubtless  of  common  folklore  origin, 
have  been  handed  down  in  his  family 
from  generation  to  generation,  coloured 
and  changed  by  their  successive  narra- 
tors. There  is  an  interesting  mixture 
of  the  practical  and  the  romantic  in 
them  all.  Back  of  the  imaginative  de- 
light in  the  exaggerated  and  impossible 
are  hard  matter-of-fact  appreciation  of 
reality,  of  work,  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  a  delight  in  physical  strength, 
which  indicate  the  French  peasant  ori- 
gin. The  scenes  are  in  actual  French 
towns  or  on  the  road  to  them,  and  the 
reality  of  the  setting  adds  vividness  to 
the  action. 

Mr.  Peixotto's  dainty  pen-and-ink 
work  illustrates  the  book  copiously  and 
appreciatively,  although  his  pictures  are 
not  quite  clear  or  quite  simple  enough 
to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  bald 
vigour  of  the  tales. 

MY  BROTHER.  By  Vincent  Brown.  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
75  cts. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  unfamiliar, 
and  there  is  no  mention  on  the  title- 
page  of  any  other  work,  and  yet  it  seems 
improbable  that  this  can  be  the  writer's 
first  book.  It  has  a  certain  sureness  of 
touch  which  may  usually  be  safely  as- 
cribed only  to  experience,  and  there  is 
also  in  it  a  reserve,  a  feeling  that  the 
author  is  writing  well  within  his 
strength,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
literary  tyro,  no  matter  how  strong  he 
may  be.  These  features  are  all  the  more 
marked  because  there  is  nothing  espe- 
cially novel  in  the  story  itself.  The 
brotherhood  that  offers  even  life  is  as 
old  as  the  story  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
but  out  of  this  well-worn  material  a 
most  readable  story  has  been  woven. 
The  man  who  loves  his  friend  more  than 
his  own  life  is  a  hunchback  called  "  the 
Prophet,"  half  in  affection  and  half  in 
mockery,  for  a  mere  atom  of  misshapen 


and  poverty-stricken  humanity  seems  of 
little  consequence  in  a  great,  struggling, 
selfish  world. 

'*  But  he  held  the  secret  that  opened  chil- 
dren's hearts.  On  the  grassy,  sunlit  road  out- 
side the  gate  of  the  rhododendron  path,  a  group 
of  little  ones  were  lying  down  watching  some- 
thing intently.  Paul  moved  up  to  them  cau- 
tiously, and  saw  that  it  was  a  baby  toad.  '  It's 
overcome  by  the  sun,'  said  he,  and  picking  it 
up  put  it  in  tlie  ditch.  *  They  don't  like  much 
sun,  the  toads,'  said  Paul.  The  children  gath- 
ered round  him.  One  wee  lassie  wormed  her 
hand  up  his  sleeve  till  it  came  to  his  elbow. 

"  *  Letty  Tomsett,'  said  Paul,  *  you're  spyin' 
out  how  bony  I've  grown." 

"  '  I  feel  your  funny  bone,"  said  Letty. 

'*  •  Well,  then,  leave  it  alone,'  said  Paul. 
'  You'll  want  to  know  next  what  I've  had  for 
my  dinner.' 

•••What?'  said  Letty. 

••  •  I  dunno  if  I'll  .tell  you  for  your  inquisitive- 
ness.  Oh,  my,  and  here's  that  impident  Teddy 
Barton  up  my  other  sleeve.  I  never  did  see 
sich  children  for  pullin*  a  man  to  pieces.  I'm 
not  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  like  you  saw  in 
your  Sunday-school  treat.  *  ' ' 

And  it  is  this  simple-hearted,  gentle 
creature  who  suffers  in  another's  place 
for  an  atrocious  crime.  Yet  the  work 
is  so  quiet  that  no  violence  is  done  to 
the  probabilities,  and  the  helplessness 
of  the  real  criminal  who  would  have 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Paul  if  he  could 
have  done  so  takes  away  all  feeling  of 
bitterness.  The  effect  of  the  story  is  a 
deep  perception  of  Weltschmerz^  and 
a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  bond  of 
universal  brotherhood.  If  it  be  really 
the  first  book  of  the  author,  the  next 
work  done  by  him  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
well  worth  looking  for. 

SOME  WHIMS  OF  FATE.     By  M6nie  Muriel 
Dowie.     New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.00. 

The  readers  of  The  Yellow  Book  are 
familiar  with  the  work  of  this  author, 
and  indeed  two  of  the  fivt.  sketches  com- 
posing the  volume  originally  appeared 
in  that  publication.  These  are  not, 
however,  either  the  longest  or  the 
strongest  of  the  collection.  The  most 
ambitious  and  carefully  finished  is  **  The 
Hint  o'  Hairst,**  which  was  published 
a  year  or  so  ago  in  Chambers' s  Journal, 
It  is  a  Scotch  story,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  Scotch  stories  in  these  latter 
days,  and  the  theme,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
nobleman's  family  to  his  own  vices,  has 
been  handled  frequently  in  fiction  ;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  double  handicap 
the  story  is  a  good  one,  and  taakft-^k-^ck 
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character  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  whose 
excesses  have  impoverished  his  family, 
and  whose  neglect  has  endangered  the 
very  life  of  the  villagers,  is  drawn  with 
considerable  skill,  and  the  motive  of 
the  story  making  his  selfishness  the 
medium  of  his  own  destruction  is 
wrought  out  with  artistic  composure. 
The  title  of  the  work  has  been  well 
chosen,  for  not  only  in  this  story,  but 
in  all  of  the  sketches  the  author  has 
made  some  whim  of  fate  the  central 
idea,  thus  giving  an  harmonious  effect  to 
the  work — an  effect  rarely  produced  by 
so  slight  a  volume  of  disconnected 
stories. 

THE  FINAL  WAR.     By  Louis  Tracy.     New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.75. 

We  don't  know  when  we  have  been 
so  much  diverted  as  by  the  perusal  of 
this  book  of  Mr.  Tracy's.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly unrestrained  flight  of  British  im- 
agination, inspired  by  The  Battle  of  Dork- 
ings and  as  notable  in  its  way  as  that 
classic  itself.  It  differs  from  it  in  being 
wholly  improbable  and  in  covering  a 
space  of  some  450  pages.  Mr.  Tracy 
tells  how  France  and  Germany  com- 
bined against  England,  how  Russia 
joined  the  alliance,  and  how  the  United 
States,  seeing  the  Anglo-Saxon  suprem- 
acy of  the  world  seriously  threatened, 
cast  in  her  lot  with  England,  on  the 
basis  of  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress 
by  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  P.  Sloker,  of 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  that  city  having  pre- 
sumably been  temporarily  removed  from 
Delaware.  There  are  stirring  and  hu- 
morous incidents  galore — the  defeat  of 
the  Continental  fleets  by  the  English, 
the  destruction  of  a  Russian  squadron 
by  the  American  Admiral  Manan  (to  be 
read  Mahati)^  the  landing  of  200,000 
American  troops  on  the  coast  of  Ger- 
many, where,  under  **  General  Smith- 
son,**  and  with  the  British  troops  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  they 
annihilate  the  German  army  of  Prince 
Albrecht ;  the  French  defeat  at  Yvetot 
— the  general  rout  of  everybody,  in  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  Britons  and  Americans 
get  after  them.  The  Kaiser,  at  whom 
many  shafts  of  wit  are  directed  by  Mr. 
Tracy,  is  reduced  to  subjection,  the  Ro- 
manoff dynasty  is  deposed,  and  finally 
England  and  the  United  States  trium- 
phantly assume  the  control  of  the  world 
and  agree  to  prevent  any  further  wars. 
The  Queen  invests  with  the  Garter  not 


only  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
but  the  official  whom  Mr.  Tracy  calls 
•*  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War."  It 
is  a  grand  and  glorious  military  and 
political  jamboree  with  a  love-story  in- 
cidentally running  through  it  ;  and  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  like  works  of  imagination 
not  unmixed  with  considerable  humour, 
both  intentional  and  unintentional. 

VAUDER'S  UNDERSTUDY.  By  James 
Knapp  Reeve.  New  York  :  Freaerick  A. 
Stokes  Company.     75  cents. 

When  the  intention  of  originality  is 
so  obvious  as  it  is  in  this  work  it  seems 
to  deserve  recognition.  When  one  does 
a  commonplace  thing  in  a  strenuous 
way  the  looker-on  is  for  the  moment  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  unusual. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  this  work,  yet  it  is 
really  the  familiar  old  thesis  of  platonic 
love,  and  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the 
fact  that  the  man  and  the  woman  enter 
intentionally  upon  the  role,  although  the 
author  apparently  thinks  the  idea  new. 
In  reality,  the  only  unusual  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  they  succeed  in 
doing  what  they  set  out  to  do  ;  for  love, 
platonic  or  otherwise,  is  not  usually 
supposed  to  come  by  invitation  or  the 
contrary.  These  two,  however,  grad- 
ually learn  to  care  enough  for  each 
other  to  experience  the  delightful  mis- 
ery that  masquerades  under  the  name 
of  platonic  affection,  that  problem  of 
novelists  and  poets  and  philosophers 
from  time  immemorial.  And  they  do 
experience  it,  with  a  fervour,  not  to  say 
fury,  so  that  the  story,  notwithstanding 
its  old  age  and  long  service  in  life  and 
in  fiction,  is  far  from  being  dull. 

THE  SEALSKIN  CLOAK.  By  Rolf  Bol- 
drewood.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Here  is  a  story  all  of  the  olden  time  ; 
it  looks  like  a  survival  of  the  past  ;  its 
date  should  be  about  1830.  A  kind 
lady  lends  a  shivering  companion  a  seal- 
skin cloak  in  a  railway  train  just  before 
a  terrible  accident.  The  woman  in  the 
cloak  is  killed  and  buried  ;  the  benevo- 
lent one,  after  a  severe  and  prolonged 
illness,  recovers.  But  when  circum- 
stances permit  her  to  return  to  her 
home  her  husband  has  married  again — 
for  the  sake  of  his  children  of  course. 
Sorrow  has  set  its  mark  on  Marguerite, 
and  when  she  becomes  her  own  chil- 
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dren's  governess  and  the  cherished 
friend  of  the  family  no  one  recognises 
her.  She  has  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  herself  still  lamented, 
and  in  beautiful  rhetoric.  But  the  sec- 
ond wife  has  as  much  to  bear  in  being 
thus  addressed  :  *'  Mariana,  best  of  cre- 
ated women,  does  not  this  vex  your 
gentle  heart  ?  I  am  ever  grateful,  God 
knows  !  for  your  sublime  tenderness, 
but  I  cannot  refrain.  I  shall  not  long 
survive  this  divided  life,"  etc.  But  he 
does  survive,  the  second  wife  very  con- 
veniently dying  of  consumption.  Both 
Gordon  and  his  now  recovered  wife  are 
slaves  to  propriety,  and  do  not  dare  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  whole  story  ;  so  Mar- 
guerite pretends  to  be  Hugh  Gordon's 
third  wife,  instead  of  his  first,  and  they 
emigrate  to  the  colonies,  lest  any  one 
should  find  out  their  romantic  history. 
The  story  is  set  to  the  tune  of  prunes 
and  prisms  ;  it  is  quite  as  solemn  as  it 
is  improbable.  Mr.  Boldrewood  used 
to  write  adventure  tales.  Has  he  ex- 
hausted his  material  ?  Let  him  gather 
more,  for  in  the  domestic  vein  he  is 
sadly  wearisome  and  rather  absurd,  be- 
sides being  largely  reminiscent  of  a  plot 
that  is  obviously  borrowed  from  East 
Lynne, 

A  GUEST  AT  THE  LUDLOW.  By  Bill 
Nye.  Indianapolis  and  Kansas  City  :  Bow- 
en-Merrill  Company.    $1.25. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  sym- 
pathetic in  the  design  of  the  cover  of 
Mr.  Nye's  posthumous  book,  some- 
thing very  suggestive  of  the  jester  in 
cap  and  bells  offering  the  laurel  wreath. 
The  figure  might,  it  is  true,  have 
more  fittingly  held  out  a  big  bunch  of 
homely,  wholesome  immortelles,  for 
that  would  have  seemed  more  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  memory  this  good 
man  has  left  with  the  world.  There 
will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  im- 
mense mass  of  his  work  little  if  anything 
great  enough  to  live  ;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that  were 
better  forgotten.  For  it  is  hardly  say- 
ing too  much  to  say  that  no  writer,  no 
matter  how  seriously  he  may  have  con- 
sidered his  obligation  to  humanity,  has 
ever  been  truer  to  the  highest  ideals,  to 
all  that  is  sweetest,  deepest,  and  best  in 
life  and  in  mankind  than  this  jester  al- 
ways was  in  his  merriest  moments.  Of 
this  particular  volume,  which  comes 
after  the  kind  voice  is  silent,  there  is, 


of  course,  nothing  new  to  say,  since  it  is 
in  the  author's  characteristic  vein  and 
wanders  as  far  afield  as  his  thoughts 
were  wont  to  wander.  The  volume  con- 
tains twenty-eight  sketches,  and  its 
scope  extends  from  **  A  Guest  at  the 
Ludlow"  to  **  A  Mediaeval  Discoverer," 
and  from  *•  The  Hateful  Hen"  to  "  The  ^ 
Dubious  Future."  The  work  was  pre- 
pared for  publication  several  months 
before  the  author's  death,  and  bears  no 
evidence  of  failing  powers.  The  intro- 
duction, which  has  been  engraved  from 
the  manuscript,  reads  : 

"  Go,  little  booklet,  go. 

Bearing  an  honoured  name. 
Till  everywhere  that  you  have  went, 
They're  glad  that  you  have  came." 

A  RELUCTANT  EVANGELIST,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  By  Alice  Spinner.  New 
York  :  Edward  Arnold.    $1.50. 

We  cannot  find  sufficient  reason  for  the 
publication  of  these  stories,  as  they  are 
not  of  the  sort  to  make  a  professional 
reputation.  The  author's  art  is  very 
crude  and  her  creative  power  slight. 
When  she  trusts  to  her  imagination  to 
take  her  beyond  the  line  of  literal  expe- 
rience she  is  entirely  nonplussed.  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  story  of  the 
two  New  England  spinsters  travelling  in 
Europe,  and  the  story  of  Mr.  Silas  Rock, 
the  American  plutocrat,  and  his  wife,  to 
know  that  the  author's  acquaintance 
with  her  subject  and  her  imagination 
reach  no  farther  than  her  somewhat 
superficial  reading  has  taken  her.  The 
dialect  of  these  stories,  based  solely  on 
the  use  of  "guess"  and  "reckon"  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  words  each,  is 
something  no  New  Englander  ever  en- 
countered. 

Still,  the  volume  has  redeeming  traits. 
The  author  knows  the  West  Indies  at  first 
hand, and  such  a  sketch  as  she  has  given 
us  of  the  half-breed  Margaret — drawn 
straight  from  life  and  without  addition 
or  extenuation — is  good  reading.  Her 
first  story,  too,  "  A  Reluctant  Evangel- 
ist," has  a  strong  subject  treated  not 
without  sympathy  and  a  certain  sincere 
power.  We  can  say  of  the  stories  as  a 
whole  that  their  sentiment  is  unforced 
and  wholesome. 

RODNEY    STONE.      By    A.   Conan    Doyle. 
New  York  :  D.  Appletcn  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  must  rank  among  the  first  four 
or  five  of  Mr.  Doyle's  books.     Perhaps 
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only  Micah  Clarke  and  Sherlock  Holmes 
surpass  it.  There  is  a  certainty  and  a 
power  in  his  dealing  with  English  his- 
tory to  which  he  never  attains  when  he 
seeks  his  theme  abroad.  Rodney  Stone 
is  a  tale  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  will  probably  have  a  sequel, 
•  as  the  hero  at  the  end  is  only  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  going  of!  with  Nel- 
son to  Trafalgar.  Nelson  is  hardly 
needed  for  this  story,  but  he  gives  the 
colour  of  the  period,  and  we  forgive  any 
irrelevance  if  he  is  the  link  between  this 
tale  and  the  next.  It  is  the  Prize  Ring, 
not  the  Navy,  that  is  the  inspirer  of  the 
book.  The  Ring  is  supposed  just  now 
to  be  yery  wholesome.  At  least  an  ad- 
miration for  its  past  is  held  to  check 
decadence.  So  be  it.  The  fighting 
scenes  are  vigorous  enough  to  please 
such  as  are  interested  in  the  Fancy  ; 
though  we  think  greater  dignity  would 
have  been  given  to  the  sport  had  Mr. 
Doyle  allowed  Jim  to  take  part  in  the 
famous  encounter  with  Wilson.  No, 
the  blacksmith's  nephew  had  been  dis- 
covered to  be  the  heir  to  a  peerage,  and 
the  noble  father  refused  his  consent. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  Ring,  Mr.  Doyle 
should  have  forced  him.  VVe  confess  to 
admiring  in  ignorance  the  fighting 
scenes.  We  feel  ourselves  on  safer  ground 
in  applauding  the  writer's  charitable 
and  intelligent  belief,  often  and  diverse- 
ly expressed  in  the  course  of  the  storj', 
that,  beneath  the  foolish  foppery,  and 
idleness,  and  frivolous  eccentricities  of 
the  bucks  of  the  day,  lay  the  capability 
of  something  solid  and  noble  and  val- 
iant. 

WYMPS,  AND  OTHER  FAIRY  TALES. 
By  Evelyn  Sharp.  With  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions ana  a  Cover  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer. 
New  York  :  John  Lane.     $1.75. 

Wymps  and  its  companions  are  ver)' 
witty  stories,  but  they  have  not  the  un- 
comfortable, puzzling  wit  that  sets 
grown-up  people  laughing,  and  leaves 
children  frowning  and  disappointed. 
Their  wit  is  genuine,  direct,  enjoyable, 
but  wit  all  the  same,  not  mere  crude 
farcical  fun.  The  author  has  an  ex- 
cellent style  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
She  comes  to  the  point  rapidly  and  with 
effect,  and  her  invention  never  gives 
out.  ••  Wymps"  itself,  and  **  In  Toy- 
land"  have  filled  us  with  the  highest 
admiration.      Mrs.   Dearmer's  pictures 


are  such  as  children  would  make  for 
themselves  if  they  could.  There  is 
never  any  doubt  about  them.  They  are 
admirably  drawn,  and  in  colour  they 
have  that  frank  gorgeousness,  without 
which  the  wholesome  youthful  eye  is 
never  quite  satisfied.  A  word  should 
be  said  for  the  excellence  of  the  colour- 
printing. 


^^ 


AN  UNCROWNED  KING  :  A  Romance  of 
High  Politics.  By  Sydney  C.  Grier.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Successful  as  Mr.  Grier's  previous 
works  of  fiction  have  been,  we  should 
imagine  that  his  present  venture  would 
find  even  a  wider  popularity.  An  Eng- 
lish nobleman  is  invited  to  the  throne 
of  *'Thracia,**  an  invitation  which 
eventually  he  accepts.  How  he  m^kes 
his  way  to  the  country  that  has  adopted 
him,  how  he  falls  in  love  on  the  way, 
how  his  worldly-wise  brother  attempts 
and  fails  to  manage  him,  how  he  loses 
his  kingdom  but  wins  his  bride,  is  all 
told  in  so  graphic,  vigorous,  and  enter- 
taining a  style  that  few  readers  will 
pause  till  they  reach  the  end.  There  is 
a  judicious  mixture  of  love-making  and 
politics  and  plotting,  of  dark  schemers 
and  lovable  lovers,  a  little  fighting,  and 
some  excellent  talk.  A  distant  flavour 
of  TAe  Prisoner  of  Zenda  hangs  round  . 
the  book,  but  Mr.  Grier's  characters  and 
plot  and  method  are  all  thoroughly 
original.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  novel  of  first-rate  quality,  brilliant 
and  rapid  as  a  drama,  should  read  An 
Uncrowfud  King, 

THE  SCRAPE  THAT  JACK  BUILT.  By 
Ottilie  A.  Lilijencrantz.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Unless  a  juvenile  book  be  a  work  of 
genius,  like,  for  example.  The  JungU 
Stories^  the  grown-up  reviewer  is  scarce- 
ly entitled  to  express  an  opinion  of  it, 
since  it  cannot  be  expected  to  appeal  to 
any  other  than  the  audience  to  which  it 
is  addressed.  So  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  say  of  such  a  story  as  The  Scrape 
that  Jack  Built.  To  the  mature  mind  it 
seems  rather  a  commonplace  scrape — 
much  of  the  kind  that  most  mischievous 
boys  build.  Yet  it  is  described  in  a 
spirited  way,  and  there  may  be  boys — 
and  girls  as  well — who  will  follow  with 
breathless  interest  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  ghost. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  FREDERICK  A.  P.  BAR- 
NARD. By  John  Fulton.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company  for  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.    $2.50. 

The  death  of  a  college  president  is 
nearly  always  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  publication  of  a  memorial 
volume  in  some  form  or  other,  though 
usually  written  from  a  strictly  personal 
and  local  point  of  view,  and  therefore 
interesting  chiefly  to  the  immediate 
friends  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
man.  The  present  work  differs  from 
the  typical  academic  memoir  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  In  the  first  place,  Dr. 
Fulton  has  made  his  book  not  merely 
the  story  of  an  individual  career,  but  a 
picture  of  educational  and  even  national 
conditions  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  so 
far  as  the  book  is  a  biography,  it  is  a 
biography  written  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  perfunctory  eulogist,  but 
with  the  discrimination  and  impartial 
judgment  that  one  finds  in  historical 
portraiture.  The  result  of  these  two 
departures  from  tradition  is  eminently 
satisfactory,  giving  us  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  American  educational  history, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  true  and  inter- 
esting picture  of  one  who  well  deserves 
consideration.  Under  the  former  head 
we  have  some  very  curious  glimpses  of 
Southern  life  in  the  Gulf  States,  of  so- 
ciety in  a  Southern  university  town  be- 
fore the  war,  and  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties besetting  a  Northern  man  who 
made  his  home  in  a  Southern  commu- 
nity in  the  days  when  UncU  Tom's  Cabin 
was  being  written,  and  when  the  pre- 
monitory thunder  of  the  Battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon was  beginning  to  reverber- 
ate. Under  the  second  head  we  have  a 
very  frank  disclosure  of  Dr.  Barnard  as 
he  actually  was,  of  his  weaknesses  as 
well  as  of  his  strength.  Few  writers  of 
a  memorial  volume  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  give  in  detail  the  curious  ac- 
count of  how,  in  i860,  in  answer  to 
specific  charges  of  '*  unfriendliness  to 
Southern  institutions,"  Dr.  Barnard  ap- 
peared before  the  University  Trustees 
at  Oxford,  Miss  ,  and  made  a  positive 
statement  ending  with  these  words,  '*  I 
am  a  slaveholder,  and,  if  I  know  myself, 
I  am  *  sound  on  the  slavery  question  *  ;" 
and  how,  nevertheless,  in   1863,  having 


then  come  North,  he  published  a  letter 
to  President  Lincoln  denouncing  sla- 
very as  barbarous,  loathsome,  unjust, 
**  cursed  of  Christian  men,  and  hated  of 
God."  Few  biographers,  we  say,  would 
have  been  so  frank  ;  yet  in  his  frankness 
Dr.  Fulton  is  fully  justified,  for  this 
episode  is  remarkably  characteristic  and 
typical.  Dr.  Barnard,  was  not,  we 
think,  fundamentally  insincere  ;  but  he 
had  a  certain  mercurial  instability  of 
motive  that  too  often  produced  the  effect 
of  insincerity.  Impetuous,  impulsive, 
always  attracted  by  a  new  idea,  and  al- 
ways extreme  in  its  pursuit,  he  displayed 
a  curious  facility  for  ignoring  the  past 
and  for  spurning  consistency,  so  that  he 
could  at  times  with  difficulty  be  held 
even  to  his  own  written  undertakings. 
Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
eagerness  for  change  and  this  extreme 
openness  to  new  influences  were  not, 
after  all,  the  very  means  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  give  so  strong  an  im- 
pulse to  the  development  of  the  univer- 
sity idea  after  his  connection  with  Co- 
lumbia College  began,  in  1864.  That 
institution,  then  in  the  day  of  small 
things,  had  been  for  so  many  decades 
financially  crippled  and  hampered  in  its 
work,  the  necessity  for  careful  economy 
and  frugality  had  so  long  been  present 
before  every  mind,  that  when  conditions 
changed  and  its  annual  revenues  swelled 
to  magnificent  proportions,  its  Trustees 
were  unable  all  at  once  to  accept  the 
new  view  of  their  functions  which  this 
change  entailed.  They  were  still,  as 
before,  cautious,  timid,  and  averse  to 
the  assumption  of  great  responsibilities  ; 
and  had  a  more  conservative  type  of 
President  succeeded  Dr.  King,  Colum- 
bia to-day  might  still  have  been  passing 
through  the  modified  gymnasial  stage 
of  development.  But  with  Dr.  Barnard 
conservatism  was  temperamentally  im- 
possible. His  eager  imagination  rushed 
at  once  to  splendid  possibilities,  and  he 
saw  in  mind  already  the  great  metro- 
politan university  of  to  day.  The  his- 
tory of  his  administration  is  a  history 
of  one  unending  effort  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  an  ideal  ;  and  probably  no  other 
man  could  have  done  more  to  bring  this 
end  to  pass.  Many  of  his  schetaes  -^h^sx^ 
in  detail  \ttv\iT^c\\c^ic\^>  ^orwifc  ^\.  ^^«». 
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were  even  absurd  ;  but  his  ambition 
was  a  noble  one,  and  his  conception  of 
Columbia's  duty  was  eminently  sound. 
When  he  at  last  retired,  in  1887,  his 
work  was  finished,  and  the  object  sought 
by  him  so  ardently  was  won.  His  re- 
tirement, indeed,  at  the  time  when  it 
occurred  was  no  less  fortunate  for  the 
college  than  had  been  his  assumption 
of  the  presidency  in  1863  ;  for  of  all 
men  he  was  the  most  unfitted  to  carry 
out  the  innumerable  and  minute  details 
involved  in  the  transformation  of  a  great 
college  into  a  great  university.  A  man 
of  excessive  and  unreasonable  prej- 
udices, often  arrogant  in  manner  and 
always  intolerant  of  opposition,  inac- 
cessible except  to  those  who  happened 
to  enjoy  his  personal  favour,  indifferent 
to  details  and  despising  small  things, 
viewing  the  student  body  as  something 
wholly  remote  from  his  personal  sym- 
pathies ;  and,  moreover,  being  afflicted 
with  a  physical  infirmity  that  made  in- 
tercourse with  him  both  difficult  and 
uncertain,  he  lacked  absolutely  the  ju- 
dicial temperament  and  the  tact  that  are 
indispensable  to  a  great  administrator. 
Had  he  undertaken  the  task  of  directing 
Columbia's  evolution  into  a  university, 
he  would  have  failed,  with  discredit  to 
himself  and  disaster  to  the  institution. 
That  task  was,  indeed,  extremely  diffi- 
cult— how  difficult  only  those  who  stood 
nearest  to  it  will  ever  know.  To  give 
symmetry  and  coherence  to  so  unwieldy 
a  congeries  of  schools  and  faculties,  to 
introduce  system  where  chaos  had  ruled 
before,  to  co-ordinate  and  correlate,  to 
abolish  incongruity,  to  plan  a  simple 
yet  elastic  form  of  government,  to  rec- 
oncile so  many  conflicting  interests  and 
allay  so  many  traditional  prejudices,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  this  so 
smoothly  and  so  judiciously  as  not  merely 
to  avoid  perceptible  friction,  but  to  se- 
cure the  cordial  co-operation  of  all — 
surely  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable achievements  in  the  history 
of  university  organisation.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, however,  did  his  part,  and  on  the 
whole  he  did  it  well  ;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
high  praise  of  him  to  say  that  his  la- 
bours made  possible  the  work  of  his 
successor. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL;  OR.  THE  HU- 
MOURISTS. By  Washington  Irving.  Two 
volumes.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$6.00. 

The  Surrey  Edition  of  this  delightful 


work  is  indeed  the  most  sumptuous 
presentation  of  Bracebridge  Hall  ever 
issued.  If  '*  Geoffrey  Crayon**  had  fore- 
seen this  day  he  might  have  been  less 
timid  with  the  **  worthy  reader,"  and 
addressed  him  with  the  proper  pride 
born  of  such  splendour  of  book-mak- 
ing. Now  that  Washington  Ir\Mng  is 
accepted  as  a  classic  in  his  own  country 
and  out  of  it,  and  is  universally  and 
perennially  read,  he  must  needs  be 
clothed  with  fine  raiment  and  embel- 
lished with  ornamental  borders  for  the 
ready  indulgence  of  those  who  buy  for 
the  glitter  and  the  gloss,  but  rarely  read 
for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  work.  For  those  who  like  their 
standard  authors  in  fine  editions,  there 
could  be  no  more  beautiful  edition  of 
Irving*s  works  than  has  been  for  some 
years  annually  produced  by  the  Messrs. 
Putnam.  The  present  edition  sustains 
the  aesthetic  taste  shown  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  previous  volumes.  The  col- 
oured borders  on  every  page  enclosing 
the  text,  printed  from  new  plates,  are 
from  designs  by  Margaret  Armstrong, 
and  the  photogravure  illustrations — 
there  are  about  thirty  of  them — are  the 
work  of  well-known  pictorial  artists. 
It  ranks  among  the  few  very  handsome 
gift-books  of  the  season. 

A  CHILD-WORLD.  By  Tames  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Indianapolis  :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 
$1.25. 

*•  The  Child- world— long  and  long  since  lost  to 
view — 
A  Fairy  Paradise  ! — 
How  always  fair  it  was  and  fresh  and  new — 
How  every  affluent  hour  heaped  heart  and 

eyes 
With  treasures  of  surprise  I" 

This  is  the  note  that  is  struck  by  the 
poet  at  the  outset  in  his  new  book  of 
verse,  and  it  is  sustained  with  varia- 
tions all  through  the  continuous  narra- 
tive of  child  and  old-home  life — laughter 
and  tears,  humour  and  pathos  alternat- 
ing in  dialect  and  serious  verse.  The 
•'  affluent  hours'*  of  childhood  are  made 
to  yield  their  old  enchantments  through 
the  mellowed  affections  and  fond  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet.  Tales  of  the  olden 
times  linger  lovingly  on  the  lips  of  the 
narrators,  memories  of  the  long  days, 
with  their  long  thoughts  and  bright 
fancies,  blossom  with  romance  in  the 
scenes  and  characters  recalled  by  the 
poet's  magical  wand.  It  is  The  Old 
Homestead  played  over  again  in  verse, 
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issuing  from  the  poet*s  heart  and  sing- 
ing itself  into  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people.  For  these  poems  are  for  the 
people.  Mr.  Riley  is  a  people's  poet, 
thoroughly  democratic  in  his  sympa- 
thies, simple  in  his  tastes,  blowing  his 
clear,  liquid  notes  on  a  single  pipe  ;  but 
ah  !  how  sensitively  the  fingers  play 
over  it,  how  the  song  rises  like  a  foun- 
tain jet  of  joy  and  falls  in  a  glorious 
rainbow  spray,  or  wanders  down  the 
dark  valley,  weeping  among  the  willows 
and  grating  against  the  reeds.  The 
heartsome  flavour  of  nature  permeates 
and  sweetens  the  onomatopoetic  lines. 
Listen  to  this,  for  instance  : 

"  The  liquid,  dripping  songs  of  orchard-birds — 
The  wee  bass  of  the  bees, — 
With  lucent  deeps  of  silence  afterward  ; 
The  gay,  clandestine  whisperings  of  the 

breeze 
And  glad  leaves  of  the  trees." 

Long  after  we  have  forgotten  the 
drollery  and  fun  and  quaint  pictures  in 
the  Hoosier  dialect,  the  lyric  note  will 
haunt  us,  the  homely  sentiment  will  re- 
mind us,  and  the  memory  of  our  child 
hood  will  spring  up  again  when  we 
think  of  Mr.  Riley's  A  Child- World, 

'*  O  Child- world :    after   this   world— just   as 
when 
I  found  you  first  sufficed 
My  soulmost  need — if  I  found  you  again, 
With  all  my  childish  dream  so  realised, 
I  sho*dd  not  be  surprised." 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Edmondo  de  Ami- 
cis.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Maria 
H.  Lansdale.  Two  volumes.  Philadelphia  : 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.    $5.00. 

VENICE  :  HER  HISTORY,  ART,  INDUS- 
TRIES, AND  MODERN  LIFE.  By  Charles 
Yriarte.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
F.  J.  Sitwell.  Philadelphia:  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.     $3.00. 

A  book  on  Constantinople  or  Venice 
lends  itself  readily  to  illustration,  and 
in  presenting  the  above  two  standard 
works  to  the  public  the  publishers  have 
made  ample  and  artistic  use  of  their  re- 
sources. Both  books  are  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  need  no  recommenda- 
tion from  the  reader's  point  of  view. 
It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  fifty  full- 
page  photogravure  illustrations  contrib- 
uted to  each  work  have  been  skilfully 
transferred  from  choice  photographs, 
procured  from  reliable  leading  photog- 
raphers in  Constantinople  and  Venice. 
These  illustrations  have  for  their  sub- 
jects   the    varying  types  of    character 


and  the  various  sites  and  scenes  of  histor- 
ic and  actual  interest  to  be  found  there. 
A  map  is  added  to  the  Constantinople^ 
and  each  work  is  carefully  indexed. 
Binding,  typography,  and  illustrations 
are  excellent,  and  deserve  to  win  for 
these  exquisite  holiday  books  the  admi- 
ration they  seek. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SOUTH.  Collected  and 
edited  by  Jennie  Thorn  Clarke,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Phila- 
delphia :  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

**  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,*'  says 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  short  introduction, 
**  this  volume  is  the  first  of  Ameiican 
anthologies  devoted  wholly  to  veises 
produced  by  Southern  writers.  There 
have  been  collections  of  the  war  poetry 
of  the  South,  and  there  are  others  that 
deal  with  all  forms  of  Southern  literary 
talent ;  but  the  following  pages  are 
given  over  entirely  to  selections  from 
the  writings  of  those  who  have  made 
contributions  to  American  verse." 

This  book  presents  a  very  fair  collec- 
tion of  poems,  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, do  not  reach  high  lyiical  expres- 
sion. It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  the  utterance  of  a  people  bred  in 
leisure  and  pleasure,  in  a  climate  that 
engenders  fancy  and  sentiment  rather 
than  ruggedness,  strength,  or.  asceti- 
cism. A  few  verses  from  a  poem,  by 
Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  will  explain 
the  environment : 

**  I  sigh  for  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  pine, 
Where  the  jessamine  blooms  and  tne  gay 

woodbine  ; 
Where  the  moss  droops  low  from  the  green 

oak-tree, — 
Oh,  that  sun-bright  land  is  the  land  for  me  ! 

**  The  snowy  flower  of  the  orange  there 
Sheds  its  sweet  fragrance  through  the  air  ; 
And  the  Indian  rose  delights  to  twine 
Its  branches  with  the  laughing  vine. 


*'  There  the  humming-bird,  of  rainbow  plume, 
Hangs  over  the  scarlet  creeper's  bloom  ; 
While  'midst  the  leaves  his  varying  dyes 
Sparkle  like  half -seen  fairy  eyes. 

'*  There  the  echoes  ring  through  the  livelong 
day 

With  tne  mock-bird's  changeful  roundelay  ; 

And  at  night,  when  the  scene  is  calm  and 
still. 

With  the  moan  of  the  plaintive  whip-poor- 
will." 

This  type  of  American,  who  revels  in 
all  the  delights  of  the  senses,  is  entirely 
opposed  to   the   point  of  view  of  the 
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New  England  Puritan,  who  has  mas- 
tered the  country  and  dominated  Ameri- 
can letters.  While  he  built  his  schools 
and  developed  a  national  education  and 
a  national  literature,  the  Southerner 
preferred  the  education  of  the  Old 
World  for  his  sons,  and  usually  sent 
them  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  His 
library  was  always  stocked  with  Eng- 
lish classics,  and  he  ignored  the  works 
of  his  Northern  brothers.  The  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  collection  as 
a  whole  are  the  feeling  for  rhythm  and 
the  musical  sound  of  words  ;  the  sug- 
gestions of  flowers  and  perfumes  ;  the 
intense  sentiment  ;  and  the  fiery,  ear- 
nest patriotism. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  represented  by 
••  The  Bells,"  *'  The  Raven,"  "  Israfel," 
*'  The  Haunted  Palace,'*  and  '*  Annabel 
Lee  ;"  Sidney  Lanier  by  **  The  Marshes 
of  Glynn,"  "Acknowledgment,"  "The 
Mocking-  Bird,  *  *  and  the  beautiful "  Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee  ;"  Henry  Tim- 
rod  by  "  Spring,"  "  The  Cotton  Boll," 
"  Hark  to  the  Shouting  Wind  ;"  and 
there  are  also  poems  by  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Robert  Burns 
Wilson,  John  B.  Tabb,  Harry  Stillwell 
Edwards,  Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  Paul 
H.  Hayne,  and  James  Lane  Allen.  The 
women  include  :  Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt, 
Mary  Ashley  Townsend,  Margaret  J. 
Preston,  and  Lizette  W.  Reese. 

**  The  Back-Log,"  by  Innes  Randolph, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Christmas  Eve 
and  its  customs  at  Thornton  Hall,  with 
its  roaring  fires,  good  cheer,  and  merry- 
making ;  "  Uncle  Gabe's  White  Folks," 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  is  a  fine  story 
of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  old 
slave  for  his  people  ;  and  there  is  a 
highly  humorous  account  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Banjo,  by  Irwin  Russell,  mis- 
printed as  the  "  Origin  of  the  Fiddle." 
The  verse  is  not  recent  ;  but  to  the 
Southerner  especially  it  will  be  cordially 
welcomed,  for  it  contains  many  poems 
only  to  be  found  in  buried  periodicals. 
As  a  rule,  the  highest  note  is  reached  in 
the  patriotic  hymns.  Beginning  with 
"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  written 
on  Maryland  soil,  and  "  Maryland,  my 
Maryland,"  always  sung  to  the  old  Ger- 
man folk-song  of  "  Tannenbaum,"  we 
find  the  particular  battle-lvrics  of  the 
South,  such  as  "Dixie,"  "All  Quiet 
along  the  Potomac  To-night,"  and 
"  The  Sword  of  Lee"  and  "  The  Con- 
quered  Banner,"  by  Father  Ryan.     Of 


the  latter  it  is  only  just  to  say  that, 
read  without  prejudice,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dignified,  solemn,  and  admirable 
of  patriotic  songs. 

"  Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox,"  by  a  half 
forgotten  novelist,  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  is  a  stirring  ballad,  which,  al- 
though somewhat  old-fashioned  in  fla- 
vour, justifies  rereading,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  first  verse  : 

**  We  follow  where  the  Swamp  Fox  guides, 

His  friends  and  merry  men  are  we  ; 
And  when  the  troop  of  Tarleton  rides. 

We  burrow  in  the  cjrpress-tree. 
The  turfy  hammock  is  our  bed. 

Our  home  is  in  the  red  deer's  den. 
Our  roof,  the  tree-top  overhead, 

For  we  are  wild  and  hunted  men.*' 

While  not  pretending  to  rank  with 
the  best  anthologies  of  verse,  this  book 
of  Southern  songs  is  an  interesting  ad- 
dition to  American  literature. 


A  BOOK  OF  SCOUNDRELS.  By  Charles 
Whibley.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2.50. 

Every  sane  person  prefers  an  honest 
scoundrel  to  a  hypocritical  saint,  and 
every  one  who  has  had  the  proper  lit- 
erary nurture  delights  in  turning  occa- 
sionally from  the  dull  present  to  the 
past  for  a  bit  of  roystering  adventure. 
Centuries  of  Puritan  sway  can  never 
crush  the  bold  Cavalier  spirit  that  runs 
like  a  scarlet  thread  through  the  Eng- 
lish race.  There  is  a  bracing  atmo- 
sphere about  this  book,  which  treats  of 
the  golden  age  of  the  highway  ;  it  stirs 
the  blood  to  read  of  reckless  "  highway- 
men who  could  rob  like  gentlemen" 
and  go  to  Tyburn  like  heroes. 

This  combination  of  gentleman-ad- 
venturer, dand)',  hero,  and  robber  of 
coaches  on  the  highway  has  been  pre- 
served by  Austin  Dobson  in  his  vigor- 
ous and  dramatic  ballad  of  "  Beau 
Brocade."  Of  this  type  Captain  Hind 
stands  first. 

**  In  bravery,  as  in  gallantry,  he  knew  no 
rival,  and  he  plundered  with  so  elegant  a  style, 
that  only  a  churlish  victim  could  resent  the  ex- 
tortion. He  would  as  soon  have  turned  his 
back  upon  an  enemy  as  demand  a  purse  uncov- 
ered. For  every  man  he  had  a  quip,  for  every 
woman  a  compliment ;  nor  did  he  ever  conceal 
the  truth  that  the  means  were  for  him  as  im- 
portant as  the  end.  .  .  .  The  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was,  in  truth,  the  golden 
age  of  the  Road.  Not  only  were  all  the  high- 
waymen Cavaliers,  but  many  a  Cavalier  turned 
highwayman  Broken  at  their  Kings's  defeat, 
a  hundred  captains  took  pistol  and  vizard,  and 
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revenged  themselves  as  freebooters  upon  the 
King's  enemies." 

This  explains  why  Hind  **  never  left 
any  man,  save  a  Roundhead,  penniless 
upon  the  road." 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  Moll  Cut- 
purse,  the  heroine  of  Middlelon's  Roar- 
ing Girly  for  she  had  a  **  voice  that  will 
drown  the  city."  Other  papers  are  de- 
voted to  Jonathan  Wild  and  Ralph  Bris- 
coe, her  contemporaries,  equally  gifted 
in  the  art  of  lifting  purses,  and  equally 
familiar  with  the  Bear  Garden  and  the 
fantastic  adventurer  of  the  road.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  dandies  are  **  Six- 
teen-String  Jack"  and  "Deacon  Brodie," 
who  also  furnish  themes  for  discussion. 
The  former  took  his  name  from  the  six- 
teen gay  ribbons  which  he  wore  at  each 
knee.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  a  tambour  waistcoat,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  lace  hat,  and  for  his 
trial  he  dressed  himself  like  a  light- 
hearted  sportsman  in  new  buckskin 
breeches,  coat  and  waistcoat  of  pea- 
green  cloth,  and  wore  a  silver  cord 
around  his  hat.  "  Deacon  Brodie"  was 
even  more  elegant.  He  went  to  trial  in 
a  sedan-chair,  and  stepped  jauntily  into 
th*  presence  of  the  judges  in  a  blue 
coat,  a  waistcoat  embroidered  in  gay 
flowers,  satin  breeches,  white  silk  stock- 
ings, powdered  hair,  and  cocked  hat, 
which  attire  procured  for  him  the  recep- 
tion due  to  a  man  of  fashion. 

The  historical  material  is  drawn  from 
the  Newgate  Calendar ;  but  the  essays 
are  written  in  a  virile,  brilliant  style,  with 
dashing  vigour  and  swing  of  word  and 
phrase  that  accord  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter. Mr.  Whibley  has  a  happy  manner  of 
balancing  the  characters  by  drawing  Plu- 
tarchian  parallels,  as  he  terms  the  short 
essays  placed  every  now  and  then  be- 
tween the  biographical  studies.  The 
other  scoundrels  include  Gilderoy,  Jack 
Shepherd,  George  Barrington,  Charles 
Peace,  "  Gentleman  Harry,"  and  the 
French  Cartouche,  Vaux,  and  "  The 
Mm  in  the  Gray  Suit." 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Whibley  that  "  the  wise  man  sighs  for 
thjse  fearless  days,  when  the  brilliant 
Micheath  rode  vizarded  down  Shooter's 
Hill,  and  presently  saw  his  exploits  set 
forth  with  the  proper  accompaniment  of 
a  renowned  and  ancient  woodcut,  upon 
a  penny  broadsheet,"  we  do  agree  with 
this  invective  : 

*'  The   world,  which   was  the  joyous  play- 


ground of  highwayrmen  and  pickpockets,  is  now 
the  Arcadia  of  swindlers.  The  man  who  once 
went  torth  to  meet  his  equal  on  the  road  now 
plunders  the  defenceless  widow  or  the  foolish 
clergyman  from  the  security  of  an  office.  He 
has  changed  Black  Bess  for  a  brougham,  his 
pistol  for  a  cigar  ;  a  sleek  chimney-pot  sits  upon 
the  head  which  once  wore  a  jaunty  hat.  three- 
cornered  ;  spats  have  replaced  the  tops  of  an- 
cient times  ;  and  a  heavy  fur  coat  advertises  at 
once  the  wealth  and  inaction  of  the  modern 
brigand.  .  .  .  He  steals  without  risking  his 
skin  or  his  respectability.  He  is  generally  a 
pillar  (or  a  buttress)  of  the  church,  and  often- 
times a  mayor  ;  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth  he 
promotes  charities  and  endows  schools.  .  .  . 
But  how  much  worse  is  he  than  the  High-toby- 
cracks  of  old  !  They  were  as  brave  as  lions  ; 
he  is  a  very  louse  for  timidity.  His  conduct  is 
meaner  than  the  conduct  of  the  most  ruffianly 
burglar  that  ever  worked  a  centre-bit." 

WITH  MY  NEIGHBOURS.     By  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.    Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25, 

There  is  just  a  suggestion  of  William 
Cobbett  in  the  plainness  and  honesty  of 
these  papers.  There  is  a  resolute  con- 
viction about  them,  too,  that,  though 
free  altogether  from  his  strenuousness 
and  egoism,  recalls  his  "  Advice  to 
Young  Men."  •  Mrs.  Sangster  speaks  to 
women,  particularly  the  women  of  the 
common  people,  who  do  much  to  make 
the  world  what  it  is.  Argument  she 
eschews,  and  of  profound  thought  there 
is  no  evidence  in  her  sayings — mere  obiter 
dicta  on  every-day  matters  touching 
every  day  people.  Her  sympathy  is  as 
broad  as  the  land,  but  her  vision,  politi- 
cal economists  would  say,  is  narrow. 
To  the  suffering  she  would  minister  as 
do  those  who  have  learned  the  methods 
of  first  aid  to  the  injured,  leaving  the 
patients  then  in  Nature's  hands.  She 
would  cure  the  sweat-shop  evil  by  buy- 
ing only  those  ready-made  articles  of 
clothing  that  are  comparatively  dear, 
ignoring  the  natural  law  of  trade  rather 
than  seeking  a  way  to  make  it  bear 
less  hardly  on  those  whom  it  oppresses. 
Her  philosophy,  such  as  it  is,  is  negative 
rather  than  positive.  She  exhorts  wom- 
en what  not  to  do  more  often  than  what 
to  do.  They  are  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence for  happiness  not  by  being  more 
unselfish,  but  less  unselfish  ;  they  are 
to  ameliorate  the  hardships  of  life  by 
not  washing  and  mending  and  sweep- 
ing so  much,  and  so  conserving  their 
energies  for  beneficent  activity  in  less 
arduous  fields.  How  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  small  farmers  and  labour- 
ers are  to  accomplish  this,  without  risk 
of  retaliation  from  outraged  laws  of  hy- 
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giene,  is  not  made  plain.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  that  is  helpful  in  what  Mrs. 
Sangster  says,  and  where  her  advice  is 
taken  with  common  sense  it  may  often 
lead  to  easier  and  better  living  where 
comfort  and  contentment  are  all  too 
scarce.  But  in  days  of  unrest  such 
as  these  it  is  not  well  to  rely  too  much 
on  that  assistant  to  the  wise  application  of 
rules  of  conduct.  The  essays  are  repub- 
lished from  religious  periodicals. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  HUMOURIST.  By 
E.  H.  Lacon  Watson.  New  York  :  G.  H. 
Richmond  &  Co. 

The  Unconscious  Humourist  is  the  title 
which  covers  the  fifteen  essays  compos- 
ing this  book.  Skipping  the  disserta- 
tion on  the  **  Essay,"  we  come  to  the 
discussion  which  gives  the  book  its  title. 
There  follows  further  on  **  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Commonplace."  Something 
said  in  this  essay  is  apropos  of  what 
characterises  these  livelv  and  readable 
pages  ;  **  the  commonplace  is  with  us 
always,'*  he  says,  **  but  it  is  ever  as- 
suming new  forms  and  appearing  under 
a  new  guise.  Unexpectedly  we  find  it 
waiting  in  our  path,  just  when  we  im- 
agined we  had  shaken  off  its  pursuit." 
Trite  and  commonplace  as  Mr.  Watson's 
themes  may  be,  we  always  find  our- 
selves following  a  new  train  of  thought, 
entering  an  unaccustomed  path,  tread- 
ing familiar  walks  with  fresh  gleams  of 
light  falling  about  us.  Such  a  book 
makes  us  long  in  very  truth  for  the 
return  of  the  essay — once  as  fashionable 
and  as  popular  a  form  of  literature  as 
is  fiction  now. 

A  BOOK  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.00. 

As  the  flower  of  the  field,  blooming 
in  wild,  riotous  luxuriance,  is  to  the  gar- 
den flower,  trimmed  and  cultivated,  so 
is  the  old  English  ballad  to  the  modern 
ballad,  striking  and  picturesque  though 
it  often  is.  The  aim  at  work  in  this  col- 
lection of  popular  ballads  of  the  days  of 
••  Chevy  Chase"  and  **  Flodden  Field" 
and  "Robin  Hood  and  AUen-a-Dale," 
is  primarily  to  make  more  familiar  these 
royal  weeds  of  genuine  poetry,  and  to 
induce  a  fresh  interest  and  feeling  in 
their  essential  beauty  and  sentiment. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  a 
chronological   order,   or    to  enforce    a 


rigid  principle  of  selection  in  bringing 
together  these  songs  of  the  people. 
They  stand  not  as  an  anthology,  but  as 
a  representation  of  the  range,  the  de- 
scriptive felicity,  the  dramatic  power, 
and  true  poetic  feeling  of  the  once  pop- 
ular ballad,  now  passed  away  with  the 
conditions  which  produced  them.  Mr. 
Mabie's  introductory  paper  is  an  acute 
and  scholarly  criticism  of  the  old  bal- 
lad and  the  life  which  gave  it  birth  and 
vitality.  He  traces  its  causes,  its 
growth,  the  theories  of  its  authorship, 
and  accounts  for  its  popularity,  its  pow- 
er, and  decadence.  Mr.  Mabie's  essay 
in  itself  will  give  value  to  this  collec- 
tion, which  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
full-page  decorative  drawings  and  head 
and  tail  pieces  by  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards. It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Edwards 
has  carefully  studied  his  subjects,  as  his 
reproductions  are  full  of  the  sweet  bal- 
lad grace  and  legendary  charm,  and  yet 
breathe  the  rude  vigour  and  virility  of 
its  warring  elements.  The  book- mak- 
ing is  excellent,  and  inside  and  out  is  a 
work  of  art. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  Edited 
by  Augustine  Birrell.  6  vols.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $6.00. 

Mr.  Birrell  says  in  his  preface  that 
there  is  "  always  somebody  reading 
Johnson."  And  there  are  always  a 
great  many  persons  reading  Boswell. 
Hereafter  Boswell  and  Johnson  may  be 
read  in  the  first  ideal  edition  that  has 
been  made  of  the  famous  book.  "  Holy 
zeal  and  the  most  absolute  conviction" 
have  driven  Mr.  Birrell  to  be  a  Boswell- 
Johnson  missionary,  and  no  more  tact- 
ful and  persuasive  missionary  ever  em- 
braced a  cause.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  edition  are  in  the  best 
hands  of  all,  while  of  the  externals  we 
can  say  that  they  extend  far  beyond  the 
merely  satisfactory.  The  volumes  are 
light  to  hold  and  charming  to  look  at  ; 
in  short,  marvels  of  good  taste,  good 
type,  and  good  sense. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OP  ROBERT 
BROWNING.  With  portraits.  2  vols.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $3  50. 

Mr.  Birrell  is  also  the  editor  of  the 
new  two-volumed  Browning.  It  is  a 
handsome  edition,  and  the  second  vol- 
ume will  make  it  a  complete  one.  A 
chronological  order  has  been  adhered 
to,  save  where  this  would  interfere  with 
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some  of  the  poet's  own  rearrangements. 
There  are  a  few  notes  :  those  for  **  The 
Ring  and  the  Book"  are  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Kenyon.  The  edition,  however,  aims 
chiefly  at  providing  a  good  and  com- 
plete text  in  a  convenient  dress,  and 
does  not  profess  to  include  a  Browning 
commentary.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
fault  with  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
sent  out. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Messrs.  Herbert  S.  Stone  and  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  publish  a  collection 
of  good  stories  from  the  Chap-Book^ 
with  a  very  attractive  cover  in  boards 
and  the  title  Chap- Book  Stories,  Among 
the  authors  represented  are  Katharine 
Bates,  Maria  Louise  Pool,  Clinton  Ross, 
Octave  Thanet,  and  Grace  Ellery  Chan- 
ning.      The  book   is  exceedingly  good 

reading.     (Price,  $1.25.) Miss  Edith 

M.  Thomas's  latest  volume  of  verse  is 
entitled  A  JVi/iter  Swallow  after  the  first 
poem  in  it,  which  is  based  upon  the 
very  touching  story  of  Chelonis  and 
Cleombrotus.  A  distinctly  classical 
flavour  is  perceptible  throughout  the 
entire  volume.  We  could  wish,  how- 
ever, that  Miss  Thomas  would  not  make 
her  Greeks  speak  of  **  Venus  Victrix," 
and  that  while  keeping  to  Poseidon  and 
Ilion  and  Athena,  she  would  abstain 
from  thrusting  in  the  bastard  Latin 
form  **  Ulysses."  But  the  verse  is 
graceful  and  tender,  like  everything 
that    she    writes.     (Scribners.      $1.50.) 

Miss  Alice  Morse  Earle  has  written 

an  interesting  little  book  on  Curious 
Punishments  of  Bygone  Days^  in  which 
the  bilboes,  the  ducking-stool,  the  pil- 
lory, the  stocks,  branks,  gags,  and 
other  devices  for  restraining  and  dis- 
couraging evil-doers  form  the  subject  of 
separate  chapters.  The  illustrations  in 
seventeenth-century  style  are  supplied 
by  Mr.  Frank  Hazenplug.  In  noticing 
the  book,  we  should  like  to  ask  Miss 
Earle  what  she  means  by  **  demeaning 
punishments."     (Herbert  S.  Stone  and 

Company.        $1.50.) The     Messrs. 

Scribner  send  us  what  is  probably  the 
Edition  definitive  of  the  poems  of  the  late 
H.  C.  Bunner,  containing  also  short  in- 
troductory note  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews.     (Price,  $1.75.) 

During  the  Presidential  campaign 
now  happily  ended,  we  received  about 


two  tons  of  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
issues  then  before  the  people.  We 
never  mustered  up  the  courage  to  print 
any  notices  of  them,  because  The  Book- 
man is  not  in  politics,  and  we  didn't 
want  to  get  into  trouble.  Stirring  over 
the  pile  the  other  day,  however,  we 
turned  up  one  small  pamphlet  whose 
cover  gave  us  much  delight.  It  bears 
upon  its  lilac  face,  in  enormous  black 
letters,  the  following  :  Stop  Thieves  !  !  ! 
America  No  Bucket-Shop  !  We  have 
not  looked  inside,  and  we  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  whether  it  was  written  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  Mr.  McKinley  or 
Mr.  Bryan,  or  those  estimable  gentle- 
men, whose  names  we  cannot  at  the  pres- 
ent time  remember,  who  headed  the 
tickets  of  the  Prohibitionists,  the  So- 
cialists, and  the  Labour  Party.  This 
does  not  matter  now  ;  but  the  cover  re- 
mains an  abiding  joy,  and  is  well  worth 
the  modest  sum  of  five  cents,  which  is  its 
price.  (Cincinnati  :  the  Robert  Clarke 
Company.) 

The  latest  volumes  in  the  Illustrated 
Standard  Novels  Series,  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  are  Captain  Marryat's 
The  King's  Own^  which  is  exquisitely 
illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend,  and  The 
Phantom  Shlp^  illustrated  in  an  equally 
spirited  fashion  by  H.  R.  Millar.  Mr. 
David  Hannay  writes  a  graceful  intro- 
duction to  both  books.  (Price,  each, 
$1.50.)  Beatrix  and  The  Peasantry^  by  Bal- 
zac, are  also  added  by  the  same  Company 
to  the  Dent  edition  of  the  great  French 
writer's  work,  which  is  being  ably  edited 
by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury.  There  are 
three  etched  drawings  in  each  volume. 
(Price,  each,  $1.50.)  This  firm  has  also 
issued  another  volume,  making  the  fifth, 
of  their  fine  edition  of  Bjornstjerne's 
works.  The  Bridal  March  and  One  Day 
are  included  in  this  volume.  (Price, 
$1.25.) 

A  fragment  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
called  A  Mountain  Town  in  France ^  with 
fis^  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the 
author,  has  been  published  by  John 
Lane.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
have  been  printed,  and  the  price  is  $1.50 
net.  The  December  Bookman  con- 
tained a  lengthy  extract  from  this  bit  of 
Stevensoniana,  and  also  reproduced  one 
of  the  illustrations.  It  is  very  taste- 
fully bound  and  printed. Nine  Love 

Songs  and  a  Carols  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  which  we  announced  recently,  has 
now  been  published,  and  will  not  fail  to 
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find  its  way  to  the  music-room  for  lack 
of  beauty  and  attractiveness  in  its  ar- 
rangement and  style. 

Mr.  William  Winter's  Gray  Days  and 
GolJ^  which  has  appeared  in  several 
forms  since  its  original  publication  in 
1892,  is  honoured  once  more  with  a  new 
dress,  this  time  with  one  befitting  the 
season.  Bound  in  a  substantial  yet  or- 
nate cover,  with  gilt  edges,  illustrated 
with  photogravures  and  with  text  cuts, 
and  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  it  is  like- 
ly to  take  a  new  lease  of  life,  starting 
as  an  attraction  during  the  holidays. 
(Price,  $2.50.)  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany also  publish  a  selection  from  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  short  stories,  which  they 
have  called  Soldiers'  Stories^  made  at- 
tractive by  a  number  of  illustrations. 
(Price,  $1.50.)  The  new  book  in  the 
English  Classics  Series,  bound  in  black 
and  gold  with  full  gilt  edges  ($2.00), 
which  the  Macmillans  issue  annually, 
contains  Sheridan's  Rivals  and  the  School 
for  Scandal,  The  charming  pen-and-ink 
illustrations  are  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.  C,  makes 
an  excellent  advocate,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  his  author  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. Three  beautiful  books,  viewed 
from  the  artistic  side,  for  boys  and  girls 
come  to  us  from  the  same  company — 
namely.  Songs  for  Little  PeopUy  by  Nor- 
man Gale  ($2.00)  ;  The  Book  of  Wonder 
Voyages^  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs  ($1.50), 
and  Tales  from  Hans  Andersen  ($1.00), 
all  illustrated  by  the  New  Artist.  A 
few  months  ago  we  took  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing the  first  volume  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall^  and 
in  speaking  warmly  in  its  praise.  We 
have  now  the  second  volume  before  us 
($2.00).  The  edition  is  to  be  completed  in 
seven  volumes,  and  is  being  issued  in  this 
country  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have  re- 
issued the  once  immensely  popular 
books  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham  in  a 
new  illustrated  edition.  There  is  still, 
we  believe,  considerable  demand  for  The 
Throne  of  David ^  The  Pillar  of  Fire^  and 


The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David^  and 
the  present  edition  will  doubtless  find  a 
ready  reception  from  many  readers. 
(Price,  $2.00  per  volume.)  The  same 
firm  publishes  another  volume,  Jtiana^ 
in  their  Balzac  library.  This  leaves 
only  one  volume  now  to  complete  the 

edition.      (Price,  $1.50.) Heroes  and 

HerO'Worihip^  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  is 
the  third  volume  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Classics  edited  by  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock  and  Company.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse  contributes  an  introduc- 
tion, and  there  is  a  fine  photogravure 
portrait  of  Carlyle,  from  Millais's  un- 
finished picture  painted  in  1877. Five 

volumes  have  now  been  issued  of  Mark 
Twain's  works  by  the  Messrs.  Harper 
in  their  new  and  illustrated  edition. 
The  latest  volume  contains  Tom  Saw- 
yer Abroad^    Tom   Sawyer   Detective^  etc. 

(Price,   $1.75.) Alone    in   China ^    and 

Other  Stories^  by  Julian  Ralph,  has  afforded 
Mr.  C.  D.  Weldon  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  illustrator  and  writer 
are  equally  in  evidence,  a  page  of  illus- 
tration being  sandwiched  between  al- 
most every  two  pages  of  text.  What 
with  Julian  Ralph's  graphic  powers  of 
narration  and  Mr.  Weldon 's  ready  brush, 
they  make  a  very  picturesque  book  be- 
tween  them.      Harper    and    Brothers. 

(Price,  $2.00.) The  Village  of  Youth 

is  the  title  of  a  book  of  charming  fairy 
tales,  by  Bessie  Hatton,  which  will  de- 
light young  and  old.  It  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated, and  is  published  by  the  F.  A. 
Stokes  Company.  (Price,  $1.50.)  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch's  narration  of  Fairy  Tales 
Far  and  Near,  published  by  the  same 
firm,  we  announced  some  time  ago.  It 
is  a  seasonable  book,  and  as  for  the  au- 
thor's part,  the  magic  of  his  imagina- 
tion   lies    upon    every    page.       (Price, 

$1.50.) Messrs.  Silver,  Burdette  and 

Company  publish  The  Masterpieces  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Milton^  its  chief  at- 
traction being  found  in  the  fine  process 
pictures  representing  the  art  of  Michael 
Angelo.     (Price,  $1.50.) 
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THE  BOOKMAN'S   LETTER-BOX. 


We  publish  in  this  department  so 
many  criticisms  of  ourselves  that  one 
might  suppose  our  readers  generally  to 
be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  revolt  against 
us  But,  happily,  such  is  not  the  case. 
We  receive  far  more  letters  of  commen- 
dation than  of  censure,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  very  prettily  turned  and  so 
delightfully  cordial  that  we  should  like 
to  print  them  did  not  our  inconvenient 
but  quite  invincible  modesty  prevent. 
Even  our  most  inveterate  critics  gener- 
ally wind  up  their  censures  with  an 
emollient  word  of  praise,  and  this  is 
why  we  come  to  these  periodic  contests 
with  so  much  good  humour,  regard- 
ing them  as  amicable  little  bouts  with 
the  best  of  good  friends,  and  feeling 
perfectly  willing  to  take  as  well  as  to 
give  our  share  of  all  the  blows  that  are 
going.  With  these  remarks,  by  way  of 
preliminary,  we  go  down  once  more  into 
the  arena  and  prepare  again  to  mingle 
in  the  fray.  • 

I. 

Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage,  of  Gramercy 
Square  in  this  city,  who  must  read  The 
Bookman  with  truly  supernatural  mi- 
nuteness, and  who  is  in  consequence  one 
of  the  most  ingeniously  ubiquitous  of 
our  challengers,  caracoles  into  the  lists 
this  month  with  some  very  pointed  ques- 
tions. He  likewise  devotes  several 
pages  to  a  general  review  of  our  edi- 
torial work.  This  criticism  we  have 
perused  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as 
giving  the  verdict  of  a  clever  and  culti- 
vated observer  ;  but  we  are  not  egotisti- 
cal enough  to  suppose  that  it  would 
equally  interest  our  readers.  His  speci- 
fic criticisms,  however,  we  gladly  print 
in  the  order  in  which  he  sets  them 
down,  and  we  answer  them  as  best  we 
may.     Here  they  are  : 

1.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  your  comments 
on  that  new  English  Grammar  will  warrant  the 
authors  in  believing  that  ycu  think  they  are  un- 
kind enough  to  be  right,  because  (as  to  that 
Anglo-Saxon  verb)  the  more  they  are  right  the 
more  'tis  a  libel  ? 

No,  we  are  not  in  the  least  bit  afraid 
of  any  such  result  ;  though  it  may  be 
that  our  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Messrs.  Baskervill  and  Sewell's  Gram- 


mar  were  not  sufficiently  elaborated  to 
be  wholly  clear.  To  tell  the  truth,  we 
are  so  weary  of  battling  against  the  bar- 
barous misuse  of  the  passive  voice  that 
we  always  cut  our  criticisms  of  it  down 
to  the  smallest  possible  space.  How- 
ever, just  to  oblige  Mr.  Sage,  we  will 
hark  back  to  the  subject  again  and  try 
to  be  more  explicit.  Messrs.  Baskervill 
and  Sewell  gave  the  illustrative  sen- 
tence, **  She  is  to  be  taught  to  extend 
the  limits  of  her  sympathy,"  as  though 
it  were  identical  in  principle  with  such 
a  loathsome  sentence  as  **  He  was  given 
a  dinner.**  We  said  by  way  of  com- 
mentary that  it  was  superficially  clever  of 
the  authors  to  make  one  of  the  apparent 
objects  of  the  verb  an  infinitive  clause 
rather  than  a  noun,  and  that  they  had 
probably  picked  out  the  verb  *  *  to  teach,  * ' 
because  its  Anglo-Saxon  ancestor  gov- 
erned two  accusatives.  What  we  did 
not  say,  but  what  we  might  have  said, 
was  that  if  they  were  going  to  be  so 
very  Anglo-Saxon  they  should  have  re- 
membered that  the  'Anglo-Saxon  infini- 
tive is  not  the  accusative  case  of  the  ver- 
bal noun  at  all,  but  the  dative  ;  that  in 
consequence  the  apparent  double  ac- 
cusative in  the  active  form  of  the  sen- 
tence disappears ;  and  that  with  it  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  their  whole  argu- 
ment. We  trust  that  Mr.  Sage  sees  the 
point. 

2.  What  Briton  on  your  staff  is  authorised 
to  write  *'  There  has  been  a  number  ?" 

No  Briton,  but  a  very  good  American. 
As  the  word  **  number*'  is  a  noun  in  the 
singular,  we  say  '*  There  has  been  a 
number*'  just  as  we  should  say  **  There 
has  been  an  army.'*  This  instruction 
seems  a  little  elementary  for  a  person 
so  advanced  as  Mr.  Sage.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be  incorrect  to  use  the  plural 
form  of  the  verb  if  one  chose  to  let  his 
mind  dwell  upon  the  multiplicity  of  the 
constituent  parts  rather  than  upon  the 
unity  of  the  collocation.  Probably  in 
this  matter  our  mind  works  differently 
from  Mr.  Sage*s,  but  as  it's  all  the  mind 
we  have,  we're  obliged  to  worry  along 
with  it  the  best  way  we  can. 

3.  Why  do  you  call  the  use  of  '*  except  the 
owners  were  kmown"  a  slip  when  the  cotx^ssiji.- 
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tional  use  of  "except"  is  old  enough  for  re- 
spect ? 

See  the  answer  to  No.  6. 

4.  Why  do  you  let  Claudius  Clear  say  in  your 
presence  "the  most  likely  to  survive  of  any 
new  book  ?' ' 

Because  we  are  not  responsible  for 
Claudius  Clear,  and  when  we  quote  an 
author  we  believe  in  setting  down  his 
exact  words  and  not  rewriting  them  to 
suit  our  own  grammatical  views. 

5.  Which  of  your  theosophical  grammarians 
re- incarnated  is  to  ought  to  be  by  a  change  of 
mood  ? 

This  criticism  is  technically  correct  so 
far  as  the  verbal  form  goes,  though  in 
sense  '*  ought  to  be"  is  potential  and 
not  indicative.  We  were  carelessly 
wrong  in  the  letter  and  right  in  the 
spirit.     Suppose  we  call  this  a  draw. 

6.  Don't  you  see  that  "  an  hotel"  is  not 
fairly  condemned  as  h-dropping  unless  you  on- 
demn  "  an  historical  illustration"  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Sage  is  not  alone  in  raising  this 
point  against  us.  We  have  received  a 
whole  sheaf  of  letters  on  the  subject. 
One  of  them  is  from  a  lady  in  Sierra 
Madre,  Cal.,  who  writes  a  most  beauti- 
ful English  hand,  and  who  signs  herself 
"An  Ardent  Admirerof  The  Bookman." 
She  quotes  our  sentences  on  Mr.  Henry 
James  and  **  an  hotel,"  and  unkindly 
says  that  we  shall  never  be  considered 
scholarly  while  we  allow  pseudo-critical 
remarks  like  that  to  appear  in  our  pages. 
Then  she  quotes  a  rule  of  English  gram- 
mar to  the  effect  that  "  before  all  words 
beginning  with  //,  not  accented  on  the 
first  syllabie,  an  shall  be  used,"  and 
hence  she  concludes  her  letter  with  a 
comfortable  if  cruel  sensation  of  having 
put  us  to  complete  confusion. 

Now  we  are  sorry  to  bother  those  for 
whom  we  feel  so  much  esteem,  but  we 
really  must  ask  them  to  go  back  to  the 
November  Bookman,  and  read  our  sen- 
tences on  Mr.  Henry  James  in  the  light 
of  their  context,  so  as  to  inform  them- 
selves more  exactly  as  to  the  point  that 
we  were  making.  We  had  made  the 
remark  that  American  writers  who  live 
long  in  England  usually  show  the 
effect  of  their  constant  association  with 
Englishmen  by  introducing  into  their 
books  locutions  that  are  essentially 
English  and  not  American.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  cited  Mr.  Harold  Fred- 
eric's use  of  "except"  in  the  sense  of 
"  unless,"  and  Mr.  James's  use  of  "  an 


hotel"  for  **  a  hotel."  We  did  not  find 
any  fault  with  these  usages ;  we  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  on  the  subject  at 
all  ;  but  we  merely  stated,  what  is  the 
truth,  that  they  are  English  and  not 
American.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
Americans  generally  say  "  a  hotel,"  we 
much  prefer  "an  hotel,"  both  because 
of  the  rule  cited  by  our  Sierra  Madre 
correspondent,  and  because,  hdtel  being 
a  French  word,  the  initial  h  is  silent. 
Therefore  it  may  be  cheerfully  conceded 
that  Mr.  James,  though  not  speaking 
like  an  American,  is  right.  And  so  are  we. 
A  propos  of  h-dropping,  another  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  J.  E.  Howell,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
amusing  fact  that  the  Englishman  who 
writes  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  Mac- 
beth in  the  Temple  Shakespeare  appar- 
ently spells  as  he  evidently  pronounces, 
in  writing  the  name  of  the  great  Shake- 
spearian scholar  as  "  Alliwell  Phillipps" 

II. 

Since  we  notified  our  contributors, 
actual  and  intending,  that  we  should 
not  return  rejected  manuscripts,  even 
though  postage  stamps  should  be  en- 
closed, we  have  received  many  letters 
of  protest,  some  of  them  very  indignant 
in  their  tone  ;  and  some  of  the  news- 
papers have  commented  on  the  same 
thing  with  more  or  less  acerbity.  It  is 
evidently  thought  to  be  a  novel  and  un- 
heard-of thing,  and  indicative  of  great 
arrogance  on  our  part.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  precedent 
for  it.  The  rule  has  always  been  in 
force  with  the  English  Bookman^  the 
wording  of  whose  notice  we  copied,  and 
some  of  the  great  London  reviews  make 
the  same  announcement  every  week, 
notably  the  Spectator  Sind  the  Saturday  Re- 
view.  And,  indeed,  we  think  thaf  there 
is  no  hardship  involved  in  this.  Most 
manuscripts  that  we  receive  are  type- 
written, as  all  of  them  ought  to  be  ; 
and  it  is  easy  enough  for  the  author 
when  getting  them  typed  to  have  sev- 
eral carbon  copies  made.  So  we  must 
hold  by  our  rule  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  convenience,  for  surely  even  an  edi- 
tor is  entitled  to  look  after  his  com- 
fort, once  in  a  while. 

III. 

A  Philadelphian  puts  two  questions 
to  us,  which  we  print  herewith. 
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1.  I  should  like  to  know  why  The.  Bookman 
writes  *' hon^wr,"  "  col^«r/'  *' neighb^«r." 
etc.  I  do  it  myself,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
your  reasons. 

We  have  two  reasons,  a  superficial 
one  and  a  philosophical  one.  The  su- 
perficial reason  is  that  we  think  the 
spelling  adopted  by  us  is  more  elegant 
than  the  current  American  one.  The 
philosophical  reason  we  shall  not  give 
here,  because  we  are  going  to  publish  a 
paper  presently  expressing  at  length  our 
views  on  the  general  subject  of  spelling. 
If  our  correspondent  will  keep  his  eye 
on  the  future  numbers  of  The  Bookman, 
he  will  before  very  long  find  the  answer 
fully  given. 

2.  In  the  November  Bookman  you  say  *'  sty- 
luses." Now  is  '*  styluses"  the  proper  word  for 
the  plural  of  "  stylus"  ?  Do  foreign  words  as- 
sume Enghsh  grammatical  forms  when  they 
become  anglicised  ?  I  desire  your  opinion  also 
in  the  case  of  "  indices"  or  "  indexes"  ;  **  mem- 
oranda" or  "  memorandums." 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  should  be  laid  down,  but 
which  should  be  decided  in  each  case  in 
accordance  with  usage  and  common 
sense.  Usage,  of  course,  in  the  long 
run  establishes  the  law  ;  but  when,  as  in 
these  specific  instances,  usage  is  still 
unsettled,  we  think  that  common  sense 
and  special  circumstances  should  gov- 
ern. As  between  **  memoranda"  and 
*'  memorandums,"  there  is  really  noth- 
ing to  decide,  unless  it  be  that  **  memo- 
randa" is  a  little  more  euphonious.  For 
ourselves,  we  speak  of  "  indexes"  to  a 


book,  and  of  *'  indices"  to  character, 
because  usage  seems  to  make  a  sort  of 
distinction  here.  As  to  "  styluses,"  we 
will  pledge  ourselves  invariably  to  speak 
of  them  as  styli  if  our  correspondent  on 
his  side  will  promise  always  to  speak  of 
Barnum's  and  of  Forepaugh's  circi. 


IV. 


A  gentleman  who  says  some  compli- 
mentary things  by  way  of  prelude,  finds 
fault  with  the  title-page  of  our  maga- 
zine. To  describe  "  A  Literary  Jour- 
naV  as  "  published  monthly'  involves, 
he  thinks,  an  etymological  paradox ; 
and  he  asks  whether  one  may  expect  to 
find  in  the  future  an  annual  published 
daily.  We  think  that  here  is  another 
case  for  an  appeal  to  usage  and  common 
sense.  The  word  **  journal"  has  in 
general  use  lost  its  original  meaning, 
and  is  now  practically  equivalent  to 
*  *  periodical. ' '  On  the  other  hand,  *  *  an- 
nual" still  keeps  its  early  and  special 
signification,  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  is  in  regular  use  as  an  adjec- 
tive, and  by  the  existence  of  the  adverb 
"annually."  Etymology  does  not 
greatly  a&ect  the  popular  employment 
of  words.  For  instance,  does  our  cor- 
respondent never  speak  of  "  parapher- 
nalia" except  when  he  means  a  bridal 
trousseau  ? 

Other  criticisms  still  await  an  an- 
swer ;  but  we  have  alreadv  exceeded 
our  space,  and  must  postpone  their  con- 
sideration until  the  next  time. 


AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  Yale  University  Library  reports 
its  total  number  of  volumes  as  nearly 
200,000,  which,  with  about  40,000  vol- 
umes in  the  Society  and  other  auxiliary 
libraries,  makes  a  total  for  the  University 
of  240,000  volumes.  A  recent  addition 
is  the  gift,  by  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Sears, 
of  the  classical  library  of  Dr.  Ernst 
Curtius. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum,  together  with 
associated  libraries,  has  entered  upon 
the  compilation  of  an  index  of  architec- 
tural plates  contained  in  art  and  archi- 
tectural periodicals  and  other  similar 
publications  of  archaeology  and  decora- 
tion.    If   this  undertaking  can   be  re- 


alised, it  will  give  a  handbook  of  great 
usefulness  to  libraries  and  to  art  workers. 
Mr.  Frederick  Saunders,  who  has  been 
for  nearly  forty  years  connected  with 
the  Astor  Library,  and  has  for  many 
years,  in  the  capacity  of  Librarian,  with 
Mr.  Robbins  Little,  conducted  its  ad- 
ministration, has  resigned.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  corporation  have  accepted 
his  resignation,  continuing  his  salary 
during  life.  Mr.  Saunders  has  been 
widely  known  as  a  literary  man,  and  his 
reminiscences  which  appear  in  a  preced- 
ing article  published  in  this  number 
furnish  a  lively  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  literary  men  and 
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movements  of  his  earlier  days.  As  he 
is  nearly  ninety  years  old,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  is  laying  down  the  active 
duties  of  life  with  unbecoming  haste. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  held  on  November  19th  its  fourth 
annual  exhibition  of  art-books.  These 
exhibitions,  which  many  libraries  are 
coming  to  hold  with  a  good  deal  of  reg- 
ularity, serve  the  double  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting the  public  with  the  art  re- 
sources of  our  libraries  and  of  stimu- 
lating in  turn  the  libraries  to  acquire 
art-books. 

The  authorities  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
are  giving  an  interesting  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  art  of  book-making  in 
connection  with  the  Library  School. 
Among  the  lecturers  thus  far  have  been 
Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  and  Mr.  E. 
W.  Hopkins,  also  of  the  De  Vinne  Press, 
on  printing,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Hunter 
Nordhoff  on  book-binding. 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Library  in  its 
last  report,  issued  July  ist,  1896,  an- 
nounces itself  as  the  possessor  of  189,- 
491  volumes,  and  states  that  it  has  loaned 
for  home  and  library  use  525,672  vol- 
umes, or,  including  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  1,142,373  pieces  during  the 
year. 

Wise  persons  have  told  us  that  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  industrial 
emancipation  of  women  is  the  fact  that 
they  were  women.  Miss  Theresa  H. 
West,  who  for  many  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Milwaukee  Public  Li- 
brary, and  after  various  promotions 
was,  in  1892,  made  Librarian-in-Chief, 
has  resigned  her  position  recently  and 
become  the  wife  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Elmen- 
dorff,  formerly  Librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
This  proceeding,  following  the  example 
of  Miss  E.  B.  Coe,  formerly  Librarian 
of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Sys- 
tem, w^ho  resigned  a  year  or  two  ago  to 
become  Mrs.  Rylands,  of  this  city,  may 
possibly  be  considered  as  discouraging 
by  the  younger  feminine  workers  in  li- 
braries. The  fact  that  the  most  success- 
ful feminine  librarians  give  up  their  po- 
sitions without  hesitancy  to  enter  into 
matrimony  would  seem  to  imply  that 
success  in  library  work  is,  after  all,  not 
their  highest  ideal.  Mr.  P.  D.  Wright, 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  elected 
Librarian,  succeeding  to  Mr.  Elmen- 
dorff. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cole,  former  Libra- 


rian of  the  Public  Library  of  Jersey 
City,  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Europe  re- 
cently. Mr.  Cole  will  spend  the  winter 
in  the  south  of  France  enjoying  the 
leisure  which  the  gods  bestow. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  list 
of  periodicals  devoted  to  bibliography 
is  Le  Courrier  du  Livre^  Rti^ue  McHSuelle 
de  Bibliophilie  et  de  Bibliographies  PubhJe 
par  un  Groupe  de  Bibliophiles  Canadiens^ 
at  Quebec.  This  occupies  a  field  hith- 
erto little  worked — namely,  that  of  the 
publications  in  the  French  language 
issued  in  Canada.  If  it  carries  out  its 
purposes,  it  will  be  of  interest  and  ser- 
vice to  American  librarians  who  know 
so  little  of  this  field  of  literature. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Redwood 
Library  and  Athenaeum  at  Newport, 
R.  L,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  num- 
bered the  one  hundred  and  sixty-sixth, 
and  states  that  the  Library  now  contains 
42,043  volumes,  with  additions  during 
the  past  year  of  2129  books. 

The  world  of  scientific  scholars  and 
librarians  is  discussing  with  much  in- 
terest the  doings  of  the  Bibliographical 
Conference  held  at  London  last  sum- 
mer. As  is  well  known,  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  has  issued,  covering  a 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  catalogue  of  scientific  papers, 
from  the  authors'  standpoint  only. 
This  Conference,  called  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  subject-index  in  the  same 
field  and  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means 
to  bring  this  about,  accomplished  con- 
siderable and  left  much  still  to  be  done. 
Practically  it  was  resolved  to  carry  on 
this  work  by  international  co-operation 
with  the  central  seat  at  London  and  to 
issue  the  catalogue  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, at  first  on  cards  of  some  form, 
but  later  in  book-form.  As  to  the  clas- 
sification and  arrangement  to  be  adopt- 
ed, no  existing  scheme  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Conference,  but  it  was 
wisely  determined  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter further.  The  important  details, 
thus,  of  form,  financial  basis,  and  exe- 
cution of  this  endeavour  were  left  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  how  much 
more  advanced  in  this  matter  are  the 
students  of  the  exact  and  descriptive 
sciences  than  the  men  devoted  to  his- 
torical and  philological  pursuits.  The 
scientists  have  their  laboratories  and 
collections,  and  books  form  only  one 
part  of  their  apparatus.     The  students 
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of  the  humanities  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  records  and  printed  books. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  like  a  general  in- 
dex or  catalogue  of  the  innumerable  pa- 
pers issued  in  any  section  of  these  sci- 
ences exists.  The  bibliographer,  by 
means  of  the  Royal  Society  Catalogue 
and  other  helps,  can  usually  identify  a 
paper  on  a  scientific  theme,  if  not  issued 
too  recently  ;  but  he  is  absolutely  with- 
out a  clue  to  most  papers  on  historical 
and  philological  topics.  One  reason 
for  this  condition  of  things  lies  in  the 
disorganised  state  of  investigators  in 
this  field. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  grounds 
for  criticism  of  the  administration  of 
the  Astor  or  Lenox  Libraries  in  the 
past,  the  new  administration  of  the 
combined  libraries  seems  eager  to  ac- 
complish all  that  is  possible  for  read- 
ers and  investigators.  The  two  li- 
brary buildings  are  now  fitted  with  elec- 
tric light,  and  are  kept  open  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Trustees 
and  Librarian  are  most  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  other  New  York  libraries 
and  to  organise,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
library  development  in  New  York  City. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
Public  Library  have  offered  to  the  New^ 
Jersey  Historical  Society  quarters  in 
their  new  library  building,  soon  to  be 
erected,  and  the  Society  is  taking  steps 
to  accept  the  offer.  It  looked  until  re- 
cently as  if  the  Society  would  decide  to 
go  to  Princeton  and  occupy  the  quarters 
offered  it  in  the  new  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Library. 

It  appears  that  The  Bookman,  in  its 
November  number,  undervalued  the 
Princeton  Library.  It  is  to  cost  at  least 
$633,000  instead  of  $500,000,  as  here 
stated.  At  the  recent  celebration  at 
Princeton  an  interesting  exhibit  was 
made  in  the  old  library  building,  in- 
cluding a  block  book  and  many  inter- 
esting early  imprints  from  the  Morgan 
Collection  and  from  other  sources. 

Til 3  pages  of  the  Library  Journal  and 
other  periodicals  devoted  to  library 
affairs  in  the  United  States  are  largely 
taken  up  with  reports  of  the  doings  of 
the  numerous  library  associations,  gen- 
eral, State,  or  municipal.  Their  num- 
ber and  activity,  as  thus  set  forth,  show 
most  vividly  the  extent  to  which  library 
work  in  this  country  is  becoming  organ- 
ised. A  late  number  contains  intelli- 
gence   from    twenty   State   associations 


and  several  that  are  limited  to  a  single 
city  or  locality. 

The  Massachusetts  Free  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  has  just  issued  its 
sixth  report.  This  shows  that  all  the 
towns  and  cities  in  that  State,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four,  are  now  pro- 
vided with  free  public  libraries.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion, in  1890,  one  hundred  and  ?i\t 
towns  were  destitute  of  a  public  library. 
It  is  thus  reasonable  to  agree  with  the 
Commission  in  their  expectation  that 
shortly  every  town  in  Massachusetts  will 
have  its  storehouse  of  books  for  the  peo- 
ple's reading.  The  Chairman  of  this 
Commission,  Mr.  C.  B.  Tillinghast, 
head  of  the  State  Library  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  given  this  work  his  constant 
attention  from  the  beginning.  The  to- 
tal number  of  volumes  reported  in  the 
free  public  libraries  of  Massachusetts  is 
3,139,637,  with  a  total  of  loans  for  home 
use  for  the  year  1895  of  6,267,061.  Com- 
parison of  these  figures  with  those  of 
1891-92,  four  years  ago,  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  volumes  of 
380,337,  and  in  circulation  of  1,227,432 
volumes. 

German  librarians  and  collectors  are 
excited  over  the  wholesale  swindle 
which  has  recently  been  attempted  on 
them  by  the  offer  of  several  volumes 
purporting  to  have  been  presented  by 
Luther  to  his  friends  with  autograph 
inscriptions.  Some  seventy  such  books 
have  recently  been  offered  for  sale,  forty 
by  a  single  bookseller  of  high  reputa- 
tion. The  suspicion  of  collectors  was 
aroused,  and  the  autographs  laid  before 
experts,  who,  by  comparison,  soon  dis- 
covered the  forgery.  It  appears  that 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  only 
about  twenty  autographs  of  Luther  have 
been  offered  for  sale  in  all  Europe. 
The  sudden  throwing  on  the  market  of 
seventy  in  a  single  year  would  seem  to 
be  overdoing  the  business  of  counter- 
feiting. 

The  additions  to  the  British  Museum 
during  the  past  year  are  reported  as 
234,337  volumes  and  pamphlets.  How 
large  a  proportion  of  this  number  com- 
prises pamphlets  or  books  of  no  scien- 
tific value  received  from  copyright  does 
not  appear,  but  this  class  of  additions 
must  have  been  a  large  part  of  the 
whole.  It  would  appear  doubtful 
whether  the  British  Museum  is  keeping 
up  from  year  to  year  with  the  publica- 
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tions  of  value  issued  in  countries  other 
than  those  under  British  dominion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  of 
sentiment  expressed  at  present  by 
American  scholars  concerning  the  facili- 
ties and  resources  of  the  great  European 
libraries  and  the  opinions  held  some 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  university  professor  or  scholar, 
returning  from  Europe,  was  full  of 
praises  of  the  great  advantages  offered 
him  abroad,  especially  in  the  complete- 
ness and  wealth  of  the  great  libraries  of 


London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  as  contrast- 
ed with  American  libraries.  At  present, 
the  returning  worker  admits  that  he 
was  unable  often  to  find  in  those  libra- 
ries important  works  of  recent  issue  in 
many  fields  of  modern  research,  espe- 
cially in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  topics,  and  that 
he  is  able  to  procure  from  a  number  of 
American  libraries  in  some,  at  least,  of 
these  subjects  more  ample  and  vastly 
more  accessible  resources. 

George  H,  Baker. 


THE   BOOK   MART. 


THE  CLUB  OF  ODD  VOLUMES. 

A  few  enthusiastic  collectors  and  book-lovers, 
of  Boston,  who  associated  themselves  several 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  **  The  Club  of  Odd 
Volumes,"  have  recently  been  publishing  some 
reprints  of  early  American'  Poetry,  of  which 
Vols.  in.  and  IV.,  each  edited,  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Mr.  James  F.  Hunnewell,  have  just 
been  issued. 

Volume  III  contains  two  very  scarce  poetical 
productions  of  Cotton  Mather,  both  reprinted 
from  the  unique  copies  formerly  in  the  Brinley 
Library,  but  now  in  the  Fiske-Harris  Collection 
of  American  Poetry  in  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence. Both  are  elegiac,  as  was  much,  if  not 
most  of  the  poetry  of  the  Colonial  period.  The 
first  is  "  A  Foem  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Reverend  and  Excellent  Uriah  Oakes," 
printed  in  Boston  in  1682.  The  other  is  "  An 
Elegy  on  the  Much  to-be- Deplored  Death  of 
that  Never-to-be-Forgotten  Person,  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Nathanael  Collins,"  printed  in  Boston 
in  1685. 

Volume  IV.  is  a  reprint  of  the  earliest  piece 
of  American  Poetry,  published  with  a  separate 
title,  •*  An  Elegie  upon  the  Death  of  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Thomas  Shepard,  late  Teacher  of 
the  Church  at  Charlstown,  in  New  Englsind," 
printed  in  Cambridge  in  1677.  Also  three 
Elegies  and  an  Epitaph  selected  from  the 
Works  of  Cotton  Mather. 

The  *wo  earlier  volumes,  which  were  pub- 
lished last  year,  included  Benjamin  Thompson's 
New  England  Crisis,  reprinted  from  the  only 
known  copy  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Morrell's  poem,  "  Nova  Anglia," 
published  in  London  in  1625,  one  of  the  earliest 
poems  relating  to  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

The  volumes  are  reprinted  letter  for  letter 
with  the  originals,  and  the  old  spelling  and  the 
incomprehensible  and  frequent  use  of  italics, 
capitals,  and  black  letter  is  retained.  The 
title-pages  are  reproduced  in  facsimile.  Only 
one  hundred  copies  of  each  volume  are  printea, 
of  which  only  thirty  copies  are  offered  for  sale. 
Mr.  Z.  T.  Hollingsworth,  28  High  Street,  Bos- 
ton, is  chairman  of  the  publication  committee. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT. 

The  second  volume  of  American  Book  Prices 
Current  for  i8g6,  compiled  from  the  auction- 
eers' catalogues  by  Mr.  Luther  S.  Livingston, 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.  The  present  volume  covers  the 
period  from  September  ist,  1895,  to  September 
ist,  1896,  and  extends  to  500  pages.  It  records 
741 1  lots,  which  is  nearly  25  per  cent  more 
than  was  included  in  the  first  volume.  The  ar- 
rangement is  in  a  single  alphabet,  not  as  in 
the  previous  volume,  chronoloeically  by  sales, 
and  m  this  way  the  necessity  01  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  index  is  avoided.  The  success  of 
the  work  has  shown  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  a  reference  book,  and  its  publication  will 
probably  be  continued  annually. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

Nkw  York,  December  i,  1896. 

Immediately  after  election,  as  was  expected, 
a  considerable  number  of  buyers,  who  had  been 
holding  off  for  a  settlement  of  the  political  situ- 
ation, came  to  the  city,  and  throughout  the  en- 
tire month  the  purchases  of  stock  orders,  both 
by  mail  and  by  p>ersonal  selection,  have  been 
the  feature  of  sales.  Orders  for  daily  necessi- 
ties have  come  along  regularly,  but  have  not 
shown  the  hoped-for  increase.  City  tiade  has 
been  rather  quiet,  so  that  the  month's  business 
has  not  indicated  any  marked  increase  as  an 
immediate  result  of  the  election.  Nevertheless, 
everybody  has  been  busy  preparing  for  the  holi- 
day trade,  publications  have  59MMUUQerous, 
and  the  general  impression  is  that 
business  will  be  very  heavy. 

There  are  no  especially  new  forms  or  styles 
of  binding  ;  the  two- volume  twelvemo  or  '  oc- 
tavo illustrated  editions  are  still  among  the 
most  popular,  and  we  have  in  this  shape  new 
editions  of  Cape  Cod,  by  H.  D.  Thoreau  ;  Li/e 
of  Michael  Angelo,  by  H.  Grimm,  and  Sf. 
Elmo,  by  Augusta  T.  Evans ;  while  in  one 
volume,  handsomely  illustrated,  sxreMeissonitr, 
His  Life  and  Art,  by  V.  C.  O.  Gr^ard  ;  Gray 
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Dajfs  and  Gold,  by  William  Winter ;  Hans 
Br  inker,  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  ;  Rome  of  To- 
day and  Yesterday,  by  !•  Dennie.  and  A  Win- 
dow in  Thrums,  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 

In  juvenile  literature  there  is  a  great  variety 
from  which  to  select ;  the  new  volumes  in  sucn 
series  as  the  Witch  Winnie,  Blue  and  Gray,  Little 
Prudy's  Children,  etc.,  will  be  eagerly  sought 
for.  The  Adventures  0/  Two  Butch  Dolls 
and  a  Golliwog,  which  was  so  popular  last 
year,  has  a  successor  in  The  Golliwog' s  Bicycle 
Club,  Also  new  editions  of  Slovenly  Feter 
and  Some  More  Nonsense  are  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  annuals,  such  as  Chatterbox,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  The  Bound  Table,  are  ready, 
and  together  with  The  Century  Book  of  Fa- 
mous Americans,  by  Eldridge  S.  Brooks,  and 
Midshipman  Farragut,  by  James  Barnes, 
form  substantial  and  attractive  reading  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

Fiction,  however,  will  take  the  foremost  po- 
sition, and  already  Kate  Carnegie,  Sentimen- 
tal Tommy,  Taquisara,  The  Murder  of  De- 
licia,  and  Mrs,  Cliff's  Yacht  have  reached  a 
large  sale,  while  among  the  month's  notable 
publications  are  Marm  Lisa,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  ;  Rodney  Stone,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle  ; 
///  the  First  Person,  by  Maria  Louise  Fool, 
aal  Clarissa  Furiosa,  by  W.  E.  Norris. 

Among  the  season's  publications  is  a  num- 
ber of  books  of  travel,  including  The  Forgotten 
Isles,  by  Gaston  Miller  ;  Timbuctoo,  The  Mys 
terious,  by  Felix  Dubois,  and  The  Edge  of  the 
Orient,  by  Robert  Howard  Russell,  all  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

On  miscellaneous  subjects  The  Beginners 
of  a  Nation,  by  E.  Eggleston  ;  Autobiography 
of  P.  G.  Hamerton,  and  Without  Prejuaice, 
by  I.  Zangwill,  should  be  much  called  for,  and 
The  History  of  England,  by ' '  Bill  Nye  ;"  Biog- 
raphy of  A.  G.  Gordon,  by  E.  B.  Gordon,  and 
The  Cure  of  Souls,  by  Ian  Maclaren,  are  al- 
ready in  good  demand. 

A  rather  unusual  number  of  books  on  child- 
hood have  been  issued,  and  include  Songs  of 
Childhood,  by  Eugene  Field,  and  Songs  of 
Little  People,  by  Norman  Gale,  while  several 
others  are  announced  for  immediate  publica- 
tion. 

The  remarkable  sales  of  King  Noanett,  The 
Damnation  of  The r on  Ware,  Beside  the  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty, 
The  Sowers  and  A  Singular  Life  still  con- 
tinue, and  show  no  signs  of  abatement. 

The  leading  books  of  the  month,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  great  number  now  sell- 
ing, are  : 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimson.     $2.00. 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.    $1.50. 

Sentimental  Tommy.  By  J.  M  Barrie. 
$1.50. 

The  Scats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

$1.50. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    $1.25. 

•The  Sowers.  By  Henry  Seton  Mcrriman. 
$1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Ian  Maclaren.     $1.25. 

The  Seven  Seas.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
51.50. 

Marm  Lisa.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  $1.00. 


Rodney  Stone.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle.    $1.50. 

Sir  Georee  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
W^ard,  2  vols.    $2.00. 

Taquisara.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  2  vols. 
$2.00. 

Quo    Vadis.       By     Henry    K.    Sienkiewicz. 

$2.00. 


WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago,  December  i,  1S96. 

Business  has  certainly  revived  since  the  elec- 
tion, and  is  now  better  than  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  The  tendency  also  is,  we  are  glad 
to  note,  an  upward  one,  and  prospects  are 
bright  for  the  holidays. 

Like  the  poor,  the  pessimist  is  always  with 
us,  and  there  are  still  some  to  be  found  who 
think  the  times  bad,  because  the  increase  of 
business  is  not  more  marked  than  it  is.  A  great 
deal  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  holiday  re- 
sults, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Christmas 
trade  will  be  above  the  average,  so  as  to  make 
up  for  deficiencies  in  the  early  autumn. 

November  business  was  decidedly  miscel- 
laneous in  its  character,  for  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  nearly  everything  moved  fast. 
Country  orders  were  numerous,  but  wei  e  mostly 
of  the  smaller  kind,  and  although  they  figured 
up  well  as  a  whole,  taken  singly,  the  amounts 
were  comparatively  insignificant.  The  trade 
evidently  is  not  in  a  mind  to  stock  up  very 
much  yet. 

The  month  w^as  not  quite  so  prolific  in  new 
publications  as  its  predecessor,  out  still  many 
saleable  books  were  added  to  this  year's  list. 
Those  which  are  making  the  best  beginnings 
are  Rodney  Stone,  by  Conan  Doyle  ;  The  Seven 
Seas,  by  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  Chapters  from  a 
Life,  by  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward  ;  The  Cure  of 
Souls,  by  Ian  Maclaren  ;  Marm  Lisa,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  and  Sister  fane,  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris. 

Pictures  of  People,  C.  D.  Gibson's  new  book 
of  sketches,  is  selling  very  well,  and  promises  to 
be  as  much  the  rage  during  the  holidays  as  was 
his  first  book,  published  two  years  a^jo.  These 
two  books  and  a  few  others  similar  in  style  are 
about  the  only  "Table"  books,  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  trade,  that  are  selling  at  all 
nowadays,  the  old  fashioned  flat  books,  which 
were  so  popular  formerly,  having  nearly  disap- 
peared from  the  bookseller's  counter. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman  is  the  latest  author  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who,  after  remain- 
ing comparatively  obscure  for  a  number  of 
years,  have  come  to  the  front  rank  with  a 
bound.  His  novels  had  very  little  call,  indeed, 
until  The  Sowers  appeared,  and  that,  after 
starting  off  slowly  here,  is  now  in  great  de- 
mand Anythinc  he  publishes  hereafter  will 
be  widely  called  lor. 

That  the  public  will  read  poetry  just  as  eager- 
ly as  ever  it  did  is  evidenced  by  the  call,  last 
month,  for  T.  W.  Riley's  new  book,  and  this 
month  for  Kipling's  Seven  Seas.  The  last- 
named  book  was  the  subject  of  as  much  (if  not 
more)  inquiry  before  publication  than  any  other 
book  that  has  appeared  this  fall. 

Juveniles  are  going  very  well  now,  although 
they  were  somewhat  slow  earlier  in  the  season. 
More  care  is  now  given  to  the  illustrating  of 
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young  people's  books  than  formerly,  and  one 
notable  feature  this  year  is  the  beauty  of  the 
pictures.  Among  those  prominent  in  this  re- 
spect are  Pierrette,  by  Marguerite  Bouvet,  and 
the  Century  Book  for  Young  Americans, 

Several  new  books  on  George  Washington 
have  appeared  lately,  and  two  or  three  more 
are  promised.  As  the  ma^afines  are  also  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  the  "father 
of  his  country,"  it  may  be  that  a  Washington 
cult  is  at  liana,  to  sup>erse(le  the  "  Joan  of  Arc" 
fad,  which  is  nearly  exhausted. 

Popular  fiction  sold  well  last  month,  and  the 
record  on  this  class  of  books  is  even  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Kate  Carnegie  was  the 
best-selling  book,  while  King  Noanett  was  a 
good  second.  Others  which  went  exception- 
ally well  are  Conan  Doyle's  Rodney  Stone, 
Barrie's  Sentimental  Tommy,  J.  K.  Bangs's 
House  Boat  on  the  Styx,  Freaeric's  Damnation 
— ^■T^t^^c4m.  Ware,  and  The  Joy  of  Life,  by  Emma 
Wolf. 

The  following  books  led  the  demand,  but 
there  are  many  others  that  deserve  mention,  did 
space  allow  it : 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.    $1.50. 

A  Child- World.     ByJ.  W.  Riley.     $1.25. 

King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimson     $2.00. 

The  Seven  Seas.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

Pierrette.     By  Marguerite  Bouvet.    $1.25. 

Rodney  Stone.     By  Conan  Doyle.     $1.50. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  J.  K.  Bangs. 
$1.25. 

Field  Flowers.     By  Eugene  Field.    $1.00  net. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward. 
$1.25. 

The  Joy  of  Life.    By  Emma  Wolf.    $1.00. 

Artie.     By  George  Ade.    $1.25. 

Sentimental  Tommy.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
$1.50. 

Marm  Lisa.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
$1.00. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    $1  25. 

Taquisara.  By  Marion  Crawford,  2  vols. 
$2.00. 

The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  Anthony 
Hope.     $1.50. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.    $1. 50. 

The  Sowers.    By  H.  S.  Merriman.    $1.25. 

ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  October  26  to  November  21,  1896. 

On  all  hands  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the 
general  and  sustained  improvement  in  trade, 
the  period  under  consideration  comparing  fa- 
vourably with  the  corresponding  time  of  the 
previous  year.  Whether  or  not  bicycling  is  the 
bookseller's  enemy,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot 
have  affected  him  lately,  as  the  state  of  the 
roads  does  not  encourage  that  form  of  exercise. 
With  the  exception  of  a  lull  during  the  week 
ending  on  the  14th,  the  foreign  and  colonial 
departments  have  been  busily  employed  mak- 
ing the  final  consignments  for  the  Christmas 
trade. 

The  number  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
(the  former,  of  course,  largely  predominating), 
published  during  the  last  month  may  be  rough- 


ly stated  as  1000,  the  largest  ever  known,  and 
has  certainly  trebled  during  the  memory  of  the 
writer.  A  large  percentage  of  the  books  pub- 
lished were  6s.  novels. 

Since  the  three-volume  novels  have  disap- 
peared, the  issue  of  new  fiction  in  the  6s.  form 
has  been  very  successful,  and  continues  to  be 
so.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  revive  the 
3s.  6d.  form,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  large  roy- 
alties now  paid  to  the  leading  authors  will  per- 
mit of  this  being  done.  The  French  practice 
of  bringing  out  novels  in  paper  covers  has  been 
tried  in  some  instances,  but  has  not  been  fa- 
vourably received. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  6s. 
novels  already  on  sale,  there  are  still  many  to 
come  for  the  present  season  and  in  the  New 
Year,  including  a  work  by  Marie  Corelli.  Con- 
tinental Fairy  Tales  are  much  in  favour  at  the 
present  time,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Denmark 
oeing  noticeable  as  providing  new  matter  in 
this  direction.  Fashion  in  title-pages  points  at 
the  moment  to  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  the  "  mediseval  descriptive 
title-page."  A  glance  at  A  Gentleman's  Gen^ 
tleman,  for  example,  will  show  what  is  here 
meant. 

The  quantitv  of  musical  publications  now 
sold  (that  is,  Hvmn  Tune  Books  and  the  like) 
is  very  noticeable,  pointing  to  the  wonderful 
spreaa  of  musical  education  during  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

The  stage  is  just  now  a  good  friend  of  the 
bookseller.  The  great  success  of  Trilby  may 
be  traced  in  some  degree  to  its  being  drama- 
tised, and  reversing  the  order  of  things,  the 
demand  in  advance  for  Wilson  Barrett's  Si^n 
of  the  Cross  is  entirely  owing  to  its  having 
been  first  performed. 

Drawing-room  Table  Books  are  being  pub- 
lished in  small  numbers  Evidently  something 
to  be  read  and  enjoyed  is  preferred  to  that 
which  can  only  be  looked  at. 

Coulson  Kernahan's  The  Child,  the  Wise 
Man,  and  the  Devil  has  had  a  wonderful  run, 
and  has  caused  considerable  inquiry  for  the 
same  author's  God  and  the  Ant. 

New  magazines  are  being  brought  out  as 
quickly  as  ever,  each  one  finding  a  public  (re- 
munerative or  otherwise)  awaiting  it.  The 
magazine  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  book- 
selling of  to-day.  The  Woman  at  Home,  the 
Winasor  Magazine,  the  Strand  Magazine, 
and  the  newly  issued  Temple  Magazine  are 
great  favourites,  while  the  Quiver  and  other 
older  established  periodicals  have  renewed 
their  youth,  and  continue  in  the  front  rank. 

Blackie's  5s.  and  6s  books  (especially  those 
by  Henty)  and  F.  V.  WTiite's  6s.  books  are  the 
favourites  for  the  boys. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  motor-car 
movement  has  been  signalised  by  the  publica- 
tion of  several  treatises  on  the  subject,  which 
have  been  disposed  of  in  good  numbers. 

With  the  present  brisk  trade,  it  is  really  a 
difficult  matter  to  decide  on  the  books  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  appended.  The  result  of  the 
most  reliable,  and  consequently  the  best  infpr- 
mation,  is  given  below  : 

Limitations.     By  E.  F.  Benson.     6s. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  Anna 
Steel.    6s. 

(This  is  the  favourite  at  the  time  of  writing.) 
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Rodney  Stone.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle.    6s. 
Sir  George  Tressady.      By  Mrs.   Humphry 
Ward.     6s. 
The  Seven  Seas.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.    6s. 
Soldier  Tales.     By  Rudyam  Kipling.    6s. 
The  Murder  of  Delicia.      By  Marie  Corelli. 

The  Gray  Man.     By  S  R.  Crockett.    6s. 

The  Herb-Moon.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
6s. 

Carissima.     By  Lucas  Malet.    6s. 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.    6s. 

Under  the  Ked  Robe.  By  S.  J.  Weyman. 
6s. 

Sentimental  Tommy.     By  J.  M.  Barrie     6s. 

The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm.  By  Rosa  N. 
Carey.     6s. 

Paula.     By  Victoria  Cross.    6s. 

Kitty  the  Rag.     By  "  Rita/*    6s. 

The  Quaker  Grandmother.     By  *  *  Iota. ' '    6s. 

The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  A.  Hope. 
6s. 

London  Pride.     By  M.  E.  Braddon.    6s. 

The  Final  War.     By  L.  Tracy.     6s. 

What  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot?  By  J. 
Gerard.     6s. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  H  O. 
Wakeman.     7s.  6d. 

Robert  Browning's  Poems.  2  vols.  7s.  6d* 
each 

The  Sign  of  the  Spider.  By  B.  Mitford. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  F.  Gras.     3s.  6d. 

Charlotte  Brontg  and  Her  Circle.  By  C.  K. 
Shorter      7s  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Life.  By 
S.  A.  Brooke.     6s. 

The  Child,  the  Wise  Man,  and  the  Devil. 
By  C.  Kemahan.     is. 

God  and  the  Ant.    By  C.  Kemahan.     is. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Vew  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
November  i  and  December  i.  1896. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW   YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

I.  The     First    Violin.      By    Fothergill.      $5.oa 

(Brentano*s.) 
jrK\(\^  Noanett.    By  Stimson.    $2.00.  (Lamson, 

Wolflfe  &  Co.) 
y(  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
j^  Sentimental     Tommy.      By     Barrie.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    I1.50.     (Ap- 

plcton.) 
,<f  Damnation    of  Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

NEW   YORK,   UPTOWN. 

y.  King  Noanett.    By  Stimson.    $2.oa   (Lamson, 

Wolflfe  &  Co.) 
/t.  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.   (Dodd, 

y    Mead  &  Co.) 
^  Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.      By  Frederic. 
$  1 .  50.     (Stone  &  Kimball. ) 


jfi  Sentimental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.    $1.50.     (Har- 

6.  The  Sowers.     By  Merriman.    $1.25.     (Har- 
per.) 

ALBANY,    N.   Y. 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    $1.50.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 

X'  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

^  Taquisara.       By    Crawford.      $2.00.       (Mac- 
millan.) 
4.  A  Garrison  Tangle.   By  King.    $1.25.   (Neeiy.) 

Jf^  Sentimental    Tommy.       By     Barrie.      $1  50. 

(Scribner.) 
6.  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     #1.25.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

^i^' Taquisara.     By    Crawford.     $2.00.     (Macmil- 
Ian.) 

2.  Stories    of    Georgia.      By    Harris.      80    cts. 

(American  Book  Co.) 

3.  White    Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit> 

tie.  Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  The    Violet.      By  Magruder.     $1.25.     (Long- 

mans. Green  &  Co.) 

5.  A    Rebellious    Heroine.     By    Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

BALTIMORE.     MD. 

^.  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
jt.  Sentimental    Tommy.      By     Barrie.      $150. 

(Scribner. ) 
^  Sir     George     Iressady.     By    Ward.      $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Love   in    Old   Cloathes.     By  Bunner.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Rodney   Stone.     By  Doyle.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton  ) 

6.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little^ 

Brown  &  Co ) 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

I.  Country  of  Pointed  Firs.     By  Jewett.    $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

Jt,  Sir  George  Tressady.    By  Ward.  $2.00.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^  Taquisara.       By      Crawford.      $2.00.      (Mac- 
ipillan.) 

yf.  Sentimental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
5.  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

Jo,  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd» 
Mead  &  Co.) 

BOSTON.   MASS, 

y.  King    Noanett.     By   Stimson.    $2.00.     (Lam- 
son, Wolffe  &  Co.) 

^Sir    George    Tressady.      By     Ward.      $2.00. 
y  (Macmillan.) 

^y  Sentimental     Tommy.      By     Barrie.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

jf^KsXt  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd 
Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

6.  Country  of  the    Pointed    Firs.      By  Jewett. 

$1.25.'    (Houghton  ) 
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2. 

3. 
4. 

6. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

^  Seats    of     the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
3.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.    $1.25.     (Stone.) 
j^  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Oodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
>f^ Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.      fi.50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Heart   of  Princess   Osra.     By   Hope.     $1.50. 

(Stokes. ) 

6.  Amos  Judd.    By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

^  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

A  Child-World.  By  Riley.  $1.25.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.) 

King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Woiffe  &  Co.) 

Pierrette.  By  Bonvet.  $1.25.  (McClurg  & 
Co.) 

Rodney  Stone.  By  Doyle.  $1.50.  ((Apple- 
ton.) 

The  Joy  of  Life.  By  Wolf.  $1.00.  (Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

The  Gray  Man.  By  Crockett.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

Taquisara.  2  vols.  By  Crawford.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

Land  of  the  Castanet.  By  Taylor.  $1.25. 
(Stone.) 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 

The  Sowers.  By  Merriman.  $1.25.  (Har- 
per.) 

Rodney  Stone.  By  Doyle.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

A  Child- World.  By  Riley.  $1.25.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.) 

Talks  on  Writing  English.  By  Bates.  I1.50. 
(Houghton.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little 
Brown  &  Co.) 

Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &Co.) 

Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.  (Holt.) 

Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

In  a  Dike  Shanty.  By  Pool.  $1.25.  (Stone 
&  Kimball.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 


3. 

jr- 

6. 


I. 
2. 

5. 
6. 


I. 


4. 
6. 


r  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie       $^.53. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  Marm   Lisa.      By   Wiggin.     $1.00.     (Hough 
•     ton.) 

4.  Juana.     By  Balzac.     $1.50.     (Roberts.) 

5.  Mind  of  the   Master.       By   Watson.      $i.5a 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  In  the  Wake  of  King  James.      By  0*Grady. 

$1.25.     (Lippincott) 

LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 

•*f  Damnation   of   Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 

|i  50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
>r  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
^^Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  King  Noanett.      By  Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 

son,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 
^^Tacjuisara.      By    Crawford.       $2.00.       (Mac- 

millan.) 
>r  Seats  of  the    Mighty.      By   Parker.      $i.SO- 

(Appleton.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

^  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.   I1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.    $1.25.    (Stone.) 
3.  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.    (Lip- 

pin  cot  t.) 
jf:  Sentimental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  Sir    George    Tressady.      By    Ward.      $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

MONTREAL,   CANADA. 

^  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
^Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50- 

(Scribner.) 

3.  Mrs.    Cliff's    Yacht.       By   Stockton.      $150. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  Around  the  Camp  Fire.     By  Roberts.     $1.25. 

(Briggs.) 
/:  The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.    $1.25.     (Un- 

win.) 
6.  Seven  .Seas.     By  Kipling.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

I.  The   Cure    of    Souls.      By    Watson.      $1.50. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
^X  Seats    of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.     $1  50. 
(Appleton.) 

3.  Marm   Lisa.      By  Wiggin.      $1.00.      (Hough- 

ton.) 

4.  The  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

5.  The   Second  Century   of  Charades.     By  Bel- 

lamy.    $1.00.     (Houghton.) 

6.  The   Final   War.      By   Tracy.     fi.TS-      (Put- 

nam.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

I.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
yr.  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $150.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  The  Sowers.     By   Merriman.     $1.25.      (H 

per.) 
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4.  With   Edged- Tools.      By   Merriman.     $1*25. 

(Harper.) 
^  Taquisara.       By     Crawford.      $2.00.      (Mac- 

millan.) 
j^Sendmenial  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 

ncr  ) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

^j^Senii  mental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.  $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

^!^  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.  (Holt.) 

4.  Quo    Vadis,      Sienkiewicz.       $2.00.  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

5  Rodney  Stone.  By  Doyle.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

6.  Pictures  of  People.  By  Gibson.  $5.00. 
(Russell  &  Son.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

P<  Seats    of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.     $1.50. 
(Appleton  ) 
King    Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.    (Lam- 
son.  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
^.^Damnaiion   of  Theron   Ware.      By   Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball  ) 

4.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

5.  Field  Flowers.     By  Field.     $1.00. 

6.  Gibson's  •  Drawings.       By    Gibson.       $5.00. 

(Russell.) 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

^f^Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Bonnie    Brier   Bush       By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Mind  of  the   Master.     By  Maclaren.    fi.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

.^The  Gray  Man.  By  Crockett.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per ) 

6.  Juana.     By  Balzac.     $i.5a     (Roberts.) 

ROCHESTER.   N.    Y. 

^Sentimental    Tommy.       By     Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^,  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

^  The  Gray  Man.  By  Crockett.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

4.  Heart  of  Princess   Osra«     By  Hope.     $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

5.  A  Guest  at  the  Ludlow.      By   Nye.      $1.25. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

6.  A  Child- World.     By   Riley.    $1.25.    (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.) 

SALT  LAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 

jf.  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

2.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.    (Stone.) 

3.  March  Hares.     By  Frederic.     $1.25.     (Apple* 

ton.) 

4.  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs,     fi.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.     75  cts.    (Holt 

&  Co.) 
>frf  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.) 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

1.  Tales    of     Languedoc.       By     Brun.       $2.00. 

(Doxey.) 
X  i^ing    Noanett.      By    Stimson.    $2.00.     (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

3.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

4.  The  Other  House.     By  James.     $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
^j>f  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
^Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.)  * 

ST.    LOUIS.   MO. 

^,  Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

2.  In  the  First  Person.     By  Pool.     $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 
^•^Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner) 

4.  Murder  of  Delicia.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 

pincott) 
5    Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
>§if^  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.   $1.50.     (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

>:  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $i.5a 
(Scribner  ) 

^  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

jf.  Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

J/^lht  Gray  Man.  By  Crockett  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

^  Taouisara.       By    Crawford.       $2.00.      (Mac- 
millan.) 
6.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.    (Stone.) 

TORONTO,    CANADA. 

>i^The  Gray  Man.*  By  Crockett.  75  cts.  and 
$1.25.     (Unwin.) 

2.  Rodney  Stone.*    By  Doyle.  75  cts.  and  $1.25. 

(Bell  &  Sons.) 

jlfC  Kate  Carnegie.f  By  Maclaren.  $1.25  and 
$1.50.     (Re  veil.) 

^  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

5.  A   Puritan's  Wife.      By  Pemberton.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.    $1.50.  (Apple- 

ton.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I.  A  Year  in  the  Fields.     By  Burroughs.     $1.50. 
(Houghton.) 
^,  King   Noanett.     By  Stimson.    $2.00.    (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

3.  Chapters   from  a   Life.     By   Phelps.      $1.5^ 

(Houghton.) 
^ff  Taouisara.      2  vols.      By    Crawford.     $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  Authors    and    Friends.      By    Fields.      $1.50. 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Cape   Cod.      2   vols.      By   Thoreau.      $5.oa 

(Houghton.) 

*  Colonial  Libraries, 
f  Canadian  Copyright. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

CoVLE,  J.  P. — The  Imperial  Christ.  i2mo,  pp. 
lxiv-24g,  $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

GoTTHEiL,  GusTAV.— Sun  and  Shield  :  a  Book 
of  Devout  Thoughts  for  Every-Day  Use. 
Square  i6mo,  pp.  xxii-466,  $1.50.  .Brentano 

Hall,  Charlies  Cuthbert.— The  Gospel  of  the 
Divine  Sacrifice :  a  Study  in  Evangelical 
Belief,  with  some  Conclusions  Touching 
Life.     i6mo,  pp.  xii-313,  $1.25. .  ..Dodd,  M. 

Lee,  Gerald  Stanley.— The  Shadow  Christ : 
an  Introduction  to  Christ  Himself.  i6mo, 
pp.  xii-150.  $1.25 Century 

Pbabody,  Francis  Greenwood.— Mornings  in 
the  College  Chapel  :  Short  Addresses  to 
Young  Men  on  Personal  Religion.  i6mo, 
pp.  x-228,  $1.25 Houghton.  M. 

Plummer.  Rev.  Alfred. — A  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Luke.  8vo,  pp.  lxxxviii-589, 
$3.00  ftfi Scribner 

Staffer,  Edmond.  —  Jesus  Christ  before  His 
Ministry.  Translated  by  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton.     i2mo,  pp.  xviii-182,  $1.25. 

Scribner 

FICTION. 

Alexander,  Mrs. — A  Golden  Autumn.  i2mo, 
pp.  v-306,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Amory,  Esmerie.  —  The  Epistolary  Flirt,  in 
Four  Exposures.     i6mo,  pp.  100,  $1.00. 

Way  &  W. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian. — The  Snow  Queen, 
and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  Square  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-232,  $1.00 Arnold 

Armstrong,  Frances. — A  Girl's  Loyalty.  i2mo, 
pp.  35^>  $1*5^ • Scribner 

Armstrong,  Annie  E. — Violet  Vereker's  Vanity. 
i2mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25 Scribner 

Balfour,  M.  C— White  Sand  :  the  Story  of  a 
Dreamer  and  his  Dream.  i2mo,  pp.  v-331, 
$1.25 Merriam 

Barnes,  J. — Midshipman  Farragut.  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-151,  $1.00 Appleton 

Bell,  Mrs.  Hugh. — Fairy  Tale  Plays  and  How 
to  Act  Them.     i2mo,  pp.  lvi-366,  $1.50. 

Longmans,  G. 

Boldrewood,  Rolf.  —  The  Sealskin  Cloak. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-505,  $1.25 Macmillan 

BouvET,  Marguerite.— Pierrette.  i2mo,'  pp. 
203,  $1.25 McClurg 

Brun,  Samuel  Jacques. — Tales  of  Languedoc. 
Square  i2mo,  pp.  vi-240,  $3.00 Doxey 

Bullock.  Shan  F. — Ring  o*  Rushes.  i6mo, 
pp.  xvi-230,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Burgin.    G.    B. — Tomalyn's  Quest :    a  Novel. 

i2mo,  pp.  vi-279,  $1.25 Harper 

Chambers,    R.    W.  —  The    Maker  of    Moons. 

i2mo,  pp.  viii-401,  $1.50 Putnam 

Charrington,  C.  —  Lady  Bramber's  Ghost. 
i6mo,  pp.  141,  $1.00 Stone  &  K. 

Cherbuliez,  Victor. — With  Fortune  Made  :  a 
Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-346,  $1.00. . .Appleton 


DoDD,  Anna  Bowman.— On  the  Broads.  Large 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-331,  $3.00 Macmillan 

DowiE,  M£nie  Muriel.— ^ome  Whims  of  Fate. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-220,  %i .00 Lane 

Doyle,  A.  Conan. — Rodney  Stone.  i2mo,  pp. 
x-408,  $1.50 Appleton 

DuRYEA,  Anna  S.  P.— Sir  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Pathway.     i2mo,  pp.  85,  $1.25 Putnam 

Ellis,  E.  S. — Uncrowning  a  King  :  a  Tale  of 
King  Philip's  War.    i2mo,  pp.  iii-312,  $1.25. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Fitz-Gerald,  S.  J.  Adair.— The  Zankiwank 
and  the  Bletherwitch.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-188, 
$1.50 Macmillan 

FoTHERGRiLL,  jEssiE.—The  First  Violin:  a  Novel. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  v^2g2;  iv-275,  $5.00. 

Brentano 

Friedman,  I.  K.^The  Lucky  Number.  i6mo, 
pp.  217,  $1.25 Way  &  W. 

FuRMAN,  Lucy  S.  —  Stories  of  a  Sanctified 
Town.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-230,  $1.25. .  .Century 

HousMAN,  Laurence.  —  Green  Arras.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-90,  $1.50  net Way  &  W. 

HuYSMANS,  J.  K.— En  Route.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  lamo,  pp. 
xii-313,  $1.50 Longmans,  G. 

James ;  or.  Virtue  Rewarded.  i2mo,  pp.  viii- 
285,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Kelley,  J.  D.  Jerrold.— The  Ship's  Company, 
and  Other  Sea  People.     8vo,  pp.  222,  $2.50. 

Harper 

Kirk,  Eleanor.— Libra :  an  Astrological  Ro- 
mance.    i6mo,  pp.  viii-270,  $1.50 Kirk 

Leonard,  Arthur  Glyn. — How  We  Made  Rho- 
desia.    i2mo,  pp.  356,  $2. 25.. Longmans,  G. 

Lincoln,  Jeanie  Gould.  —  A  Genuine  Girl. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-264.  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Lyall,  Edna. — How  the  Children  Raised  the 
Wind.    i2mo,  pp.  65,  50  cents Revell 

Marryat,  Captain. — The  Phantom  Ship.  i2mo, 
pp.  xviii-388,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Maud,  Constance,— Wagner's  Heroines.  i2mo, 
pp.  285,  $1.25 Arnold 

Mitchell,  J.  A. — That  First  AflFair,  and  Other 
Sketches.    i6mo,  pp.  viii'177,  $1.25. Scribner 

MoLESWORTH,  Mrs. — The  Oriel  Window.  i2mo, 
pp.  x-i97,$i.oo Macmillan 

OxLEY,  J.  MacDonald. — Baffling  the  Blockade. 
i2mo,  pp.  375,  $1.25 Nelson 

Russell,  R.  H.  —  The  Delft  Cat,  and  Other 
Stories.     i8mo,  pp.  71,  75  cents Russell 

Sanborn,  Alvan  F.  —  Meg  Mclntrye's  Raffle. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-209,  $1.00  »//.  .Cope land  &  D. 

Sherwood,  Margaret. — A  Puritan  Bohemia. 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-191,  75  cents Macmillan 

Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  AH  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves.     8vo,  pp.  viii-279,  $2.00  .  .Scribner 

Stables,  Gordon. — Every  Inch  a  Sailor.  i2mo, 
pp.  440,  $1.75 Nelson 

Stoddard,  W.  O. — The  Windfall.  i2mo,  pp. 
vi— 288,  $1.50 •• Appleton 
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Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery.  —  Solomon  Crow's 
Christmas  Pockets,  and  Other  Tales.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-2oi.  $1.25 Harper 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnerv. — Sonny.  i6mo,  pp. 
X-135,  $1.00 Century 

Swift,  Benjamin. — Nancy  Noon.  i2mo,  pp. 
xiv-310,  $1.50 Scribner 

Thayer.  W.  M. — Men  Who  Win  ;  or,  Making 
Things  Happen.    i2mo,  pp.  vi-477,  $1.25. 

Nelson 

Thayer,  W.  M. — Women  Who  Win;  or,  Making 
Things  Happen.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-420,  $1.25. 

Nelson 

Whishaw,  Fred. — A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible :  a 
Romance  of  the  Court  of  Ivan,  the  Cruel, 
First  Tsar  of  Russia.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-292, 
$1.25 Longmans,  G. 

White,  W.  A. — The  Real  Issue.  i6mo,  pp. 
212,  $1.25 Way  &  W. 

Zangwill,  I. — Without  Prejudice.  i2mo,  pp. 
xvi-384,  $1.50 Century 

POETRY. 

Bates,  Herbert. — Songs  of  Exile.  i8mo,  pp. 
vi-62,  75  cents  net Copeland  &  D. 

Browning,  Robert. — Poetical  Works.  2  vols., 
i2mo,  pp.  xvi-748;  viii-786,  $3.50  «//. 

Macmillan 

Bunner,  H.  C— Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  xvi-253, 
$1.75 Scribner 

Collins,  J.  Churton. — A  Treasury  of  Minor 
British  Poetry.  Selected  and  Arranged  with 
Notes  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.  A.  i2mo, 
pp.  xxi  V-440,  $2.50 Arnold 

Davidson,  J. — New  Ballads.  i6mo,  pp.  116, 
$1. 50 Lane 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence.  —  Lyrics  of  Lowly 
Life.     i6mo,  pp.  xx-208,  $1.25. . .  .Dodd,  M. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. — The  Seven  Seas.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-209,  $1.50 Appleton 

Love  Songs  of  France.  From  the  Originals  of 
De  Musset,  Gautier,  Hugo,  and  Others. 
Large  i2mo,  pp.  viii-172,  $1.50. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Miller,  Emily  Huntington.— From  Avalon, 
and  Other  Poems.     i6mo,  pp.  75,  $1.00. 

McClurg 

Munkittrick,  R.  K.  — The  Acrobatic  Muse. 
i6mo,  pp.  168,  $1.25 Way  &  W. 

Thomas.  Edith  M. — A  Winter  Swallow,  with 
Other  Verse.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-120,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

WiGGiN,  Kate  Douglas. — Nine  Love  Songs  and 
a  Carol.     Large  8vo,  pp.  57,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Adeane,  J.  H. — The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepba 
Holroyd  (Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley).  Re- 
corded in  Letters  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  : 
From  1776  to  1796.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane. 
8vo,  pp.  xviii-420,  $5.00 Longmans,  G. 

Barnes,  J. — Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  181 2. 
8 vo,  pp.  xi v-263.  $4. 50 Harper 

Barrie,  T.  M. — Margaret  Ogilvy.  i6mo,  pp.  vi- 
207,  I1.25 . .    Scribner 

Baxter,  Ratherine  S.^In  Bamboo  Lands. 
Square  i2mo,  pp.  381,  $2.50 Merriam 


BoswELi.,  Jambs.  —  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell.  6  vols.,  i6mo, 
pp.  xl-266 ;  iv-286  ;  iv-307  ;  lv-302;  iv-295; 
1  v-262,  $6.00 Macmillan 

Brown,  Alice. — Women  of  Colonial  and  Re- 
volutionary Times.  Mercy  Warren.  i6mo, 
pp.  xii-317,  $1.25 Scribner 

Browning,  H.  Ellen.— A  Girl's  Wanderings 
in  Hungary.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-332,  $2.00. 

Longmans,  G. 

Burroughs,  J. — Whitman :  a  Study.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-268,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm.— The  Life  of.     By  One  o! 

his  Descendants.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-310,  $5.00. 

Longmans,  G. 
Donaldson,    Thomas.  —  Walt     Whitman,    the 

Man.     lamo,  pp.  278,  $1.75 Harper 

Dumas,    Alexandre. — Mary  Stuart,   Queen  of 

Scots.    Translated  by  J.  M.  Howell.    i2mo, 

PP-  334.  $«.50 Merriam 

Forbes,  Archibald.  —The  *'  Black  Watch  "  : 
The  Record  of  an  Historic  Regiment.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-316,  $1.50 Scribner 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester.  —  The  True  George 
Washington.     Large  i2mo,    pp.  319,  $2.00. 

Lippincott 

Gr^ard,  Vallery  C.  O. — Meissonier.  His  Life 
and  his  Art.  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xvi-395, 
$12.00 Armstrong 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert. — An  Autobiogra- 
phy, 1834-1858,  and  a  Memoir  by  his  Wife, 
1858-1894.    8vo,  pp.  XX-591,  $3.00. .  Roberts 

Harris,  Joel  C handler. r-Stories  of  American 
History.  Georgia  from  the  Invasion  of  De 
Soto  to  Recent  Times.     'i2mo,  pp.  3i5«  $i-50. 

Appleton 
Hawtrey,    Mrs.    H.    C.  —  Outline  History  of 
Germany.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-360,  $1.25. 

Longmans,  G. 

Herkless,  J. —  Richard  Cameron.     i2mo,  pp. 

152,  75  cents Scribner 

HissEY,  J.  J. —  On  Southern  English  Roads. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi-423,  $6.40 Scribner 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.  —  Governments  and 
Parties  in  Continental  Europe.  2  vols., 
pp.  xiv-377;  viii-455,  I5.00  .  .Houghton,  M. 

Morris,  C.  —  Half-Hours  of  Travel  at  Home 
and  Abroad.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
Charles  Morris.  4  vols.,  i2mo,  pp.  528; 
519;  511;  511,  $6.00 Lippincott 

Pollok,  Colonel. — Fifty  Years*  Reminiscences 
of  India :  a  Retrospect  of  Travel,  Adventure 
and  Sbilcar.     8vo,  pp.  xii-341,  $4.00.  Arnold 

Sawyer,  Walter  Leon. — An  Outland  Journey. 
i8mo,  pp.  iv-135,  $1.00 Copeland  &  D. 

Stone,  S.  J. — In  and  Beyond  the  Himalayas: 
a  Record  of  Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Abode 
of  Snow.     8vo,  pp.  xx-330,  $4.00  .  ...Arnold 

Thomson,  Rev.  J.  B. — Joseph  Thompson,  Afri- 
can Explorer:  a  Biography.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi- 
358,  $2.50  net, Scribner 

Vandam,  Albert  D. — Undercurrents  of  the 
Second  Empire  (Notes  and  Collections). 
8vo,  pp.  xii-432,  $2.50 Putnam 

Weston,  Rev.  Walter.  —  Mountaineering  and 
Exploration  in  the  Japanese  Alps.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-346,  $6.00 Scribner 

Whittle,  James  Lawrv. — Public  Men  of  To- 
day. Grover  Cleveland.  i2mo.  pp.  xvi- 
240 Warne 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BiGELOW,  J. — The  Mystery  of  Sleep.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-139.  $'•  50 Harper 

Book-Lover's  Almanac,  The,  for  1897.  i6mo, 
pp.  ii-71,  $3.00  net Duprat 

Boy's  Own  Annual,  The.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xii-824, 
$3.00 Revell 

Do  Bois,  Patterson. —The  Point  of  Contact  in 
Teaching.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-88,  60  cents. 

Wattles 

Harper's  Round  Table  for  1896.  Large  8vo,  pp. 
viii-1276,  $3. 50 Harper 

Kemblb,  E.  E. — Kemble*s  Coons  :  a  Collection 
of  Southern  Sketches.      Oblong  8vo,  $2.00. 

Russell. 

Lb  Querdec.  Yves. — Letters  of  a  Country  Vicar. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mara  Gor- 
don-Holmes.    i2mo,  pp.  iv-322,  $1.25. 

Dodd.  M. 


Moltke*s  Letters  to  bis  Wife  and  Other  Relatives. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  McIIraith.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
pp.  xvi-303;  iv-362,  $10. 00... Longmans,  G. 

Morgan,  C.  Lloyd. — Habit  and  Instinct.  8vo, 
pp.  viii-351,  $4.00 Arnold 

NicoLLS.  William  Jasper.— The  Story  of  Ameri- 
can Coals.    8vo,  pp.  405,  $3.50  /i^/.Lippincott 

Rogers,  Archibald,  Rainsford,  W.  S.,  and 
Others.     Hunting.     i2mo,  pp.  x-327,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

Starnes,  Val.  W.— Short-Suit  Whist.  i6mo, 
pp.  ii-204,  $1.25 Brentano 

Wood,  Catherine  B. — Quotations  for  Occas- 
ions.    i2mo,  pp.  viii-220,  $1.50 Century 

Wright,  Henrietta  Christian.—  Children's 
Stories  in  American  Literature.  186 1-1896. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-277,  $1.25. Scribner 

Yellow  Book,  The.  An  Illustrated  Quarterly. 
Vol.  XL,  October,  1896.  Square  i2mo,  pp. 
342,  $1.50  net. Lane 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bagshawe,  Right  Rev.  E.  —  Notes  oa  Chris- 
tian Doctrine.    5/ Paul 

Cameron,  M.  A.  —  From  the  Garden  to  the 
Cross.     5/ Isbister 

Dahle,  Bishop.  —  Life  after  Death,  and  the 
Future  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    10/6.  Clarke 

Greenhough,  Rev.  J.  G. — The  Cross  -in  Mod- 
ern Life.     6/- Hodder 

Jevons,  F.  B. — ^An  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Religion.     10/6 Methuen 

Kirk,  Rev.  T.— Saul,  the  First  King  of  Israel 
3/6 Elliot 

Macmillan,  H.— The  Clock  of  Nature.     5/-. 

Isbister 

M\sON,  A.  J.— The  Conditions  of  our  Lord's 
Life  on  Earth.     5/- Longmans 

Sinclair,  Archdeacon. — Simplicity  in  Christ. 
3/6 Constable 

Swbte,  H.  B. — Church  Services  and  Service 
Books  before  the  Reformation.  4/6. S.  P.C.  K. 

Tipple,  S.  A.— The  Admiring  Guest,  and  Other 

Sermons.     5/- Slock 

Woods,  F.  H.— The  Hope  of  Israel.  3/6.. Clarke 

FICTION. 

AiNSLiE,  N.— An  Erring  Pilgrimage.    6/-. 

Lawrence  &  B. 

Alden,  W.  L.—The  Mystery  of  Elias  G.  Roe- 
buck, and  Other  Stories.    6/- Innes 

Bayly.  E.  B. — Forestwyk  ;  or.  Ten  Years  After. 
3/6 JarroW 

Blisset,  N.  K.— The  Wisdom  of  the  Simple 
6/- Innes 

Charlton,  R.  J.— The  Picture  of  the  King :  a 
Tale  of  Olcf  Newcastle.    6/- Gay  &  B. 

Coleridge,  C.  R.— Minstrel  Dick.    3/6. 

Gardner,  D. 

Collingwood,  H. — Jack  Beresford*s  Yarn.    3/6. 


Collins,  M. — The  Star  Sapphire.    6/-  .Downey 

CoNNEY,  Mrs.— Judy.     A  Jilt.     6/- Jarrold 

Dale,  D.— Stella's  Story.    3/6 Virtue 

Farrow,  G.  E.— The  Missing  Prince.     5/-. 

Hutchinson 

Finny,  V.  G.— The  Revolt  of  the  Young  Mac- 
Cormacks.     3/6 i.W^rd  &  D. 

GowiNG,  M.  A.— Gods  of  Gold.    6/- White 

Griffiths,    Major     M. — The  Rome  Express. 
2/6 Milne 

Hatens,  H.— Clevely  Sahib.     5/- Nelson 

Hennessey,  J.  D. — An  Australian  Bush  Track. 
6/- Low 

Henry,  T.  J. — Claude  Garton  :  a  Story  of  Dan- 
burg  University.     3/6 Livingston 

Hill,  H. — Eyes  that  do  not  See.    6/-.  .Simpkin 

Hill,  H.— The  Queen  of  Night.     3/6.. Ward,  L. 

HoLDswoRTH,  Annie.    E. — Spindles  and  Oars. 
3/6 Ward,  L. 

Hume,  F. — Tracked  by  a  Tatoo.    3/6 Warne 

Jbbb,  Mrs. — Some  Unconventional  People.    3/6. 

Blackwcxxl 

Kerr,  H. — Leeway.     6/- ....  Innes 

Kitty  the  Rag.     By  Rita.     6/- Hutchinson 

Lucy.  H.  W.— The  Miller's  Niece.    6/-. 

Hodder  &  S. 

Macdonald,  N.  a. — For  Stark  Love  and  Kind- 
ness.   6/- Oliphant 

Masters,  C. — The  Duchess  Lass.    3/6  . .  Wame 

McCarthy,   J.    H. — The  Royal  Christopher. 
3/6 ChattoJk  W 

MiTFORi^,  Vw. — T^c  Sign  01  tne  Spiaei.    3/6. 

Methuen 

MoNCRiEFF,  F. — The  Provost  Marshal :   a   Ro- 
mance of  the  Middle  Shires.  6/-.  Blackwood 

Nicholson,  C.  —  Ugly    Idol :    a  Development. 
^/tnet Lane 

PococK,  R. — The  Dragon  Slayer.    6/-. 

Chapman  &  H. 
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Price,  E.  C.  —  Young  Denys :   a  Story  of  the 
of  the  Days  of  Napoleon.    3/6  . .  .Chambers 

Ridley,  Mrs.  E. — The  Story  of  Aline.    6/-. 

Chapman 

RussAN,  A.,  and  Boyle,  F.— The  Riders.     5/-. 

Warne 

Steel,  F.  A.— On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.    6/-. 

Heinemann 
St.  Leger,  H. — An  Ocean  Outlaw.    4/-.Blackie 

Strain,  E.  H. — School  in  Fairyland.     3/6. 

Unwin 
Thomas,  H.  E.— The  Martyrs  of  Hells  High- 
way.    3/6 Allenson 

ToPELius,  Z. — Fairy  Tales  from  Finland.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  R.Christie.     3/6 Unwin 

Tytler,  S. — A  Little  Lass  and  Lad.     3/-. 

Matthews 
Umber,  G. — Ayrshire  Idylls  of  Other  Days.  6/-. 

Gardner 

Waters,  H. — Outskerry  :  the  Story  of  an  Island. 
2/6 Chambers 

Watson,  J.  R. — In  a  Man's  Mind.     6/-.  .Unwin 

Wickham,  a.  E.— Fortune's  Fingers.    6/-. 

Hutchinson 

WiDDRiNGTON,  G. — Lady  Levallion.     5/-. Henry 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Beesley,  a.  H.  —  Danton,  and  Other  Verse. 
4/6 Longmans 

CoLMORE,  G.— Poems  of  Love  and  Life.  2/6  «^/. 

A  mold 

Derry,  E. — Sophohisba ;    or,   The   Prisoner  of 

Alba,  and  Other  Poems.   3/6  if//.Digby  &  L. 

Gray,  A.  H.— Golden  Chimes.     3/6 Stock 

Goldsmith.  Oliver. — Comedies.  With  Intro- 
duction by  J.  Jacobs.     6/- Allen 

Harmann,  D. — Musical  Japan.     3/6 Low 

Harrison,  C— The  Lute  of  Appolo.     5/6  nff. 

Innes 

Langbridge,  F. — The  Scales  of  Heaven  :  Poems. 

5/-  ff// Stock 

Matthew.  J.  E.  —  The  Literature  of  Music. 
4/6 Stock 

Praed,  W.  M. — Everyday  Characters.  6/-. Paul 

Rawnsley,  H.  D.  —  Ballads  of  Brave  Deeds. 
3/6  ftff Dent 

Schiller.— Lay  of  the  Bell.  Translated  by  A. 
G.  F.  Barham.     5/-  «//. Unwin 

Smith,  L.  H.  —  Ars  Tragica  Sophoclea  cum 
Shaksperiana  comparata.  6/-  //^/.Macmillan 

HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Airy,  Sir  G.  B. — Autobiography  of.  Edited 
by  W.  Airy.     12/- Cambridge  Press 

BiAGi,  Dr.  G.— The  Private  Life  of  the  Re- 
naissance Florentines.     3/6  nft Unwin 

Barrett,  C.  R.  B.— Battles  and  Battle-fields  in 

England.     18/- Innes 

Cooke,  Fr.  E. — England.     2/6 Unwin 

Cavan,  Earl  of.— With  Yacht  and  Camera  in 
Eastern  Waters.     12/6 Low 

Gerard,  J. — What  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot? 
The  Traditional  Story  Tested.     6/-.. Osgood 

Gascoigne,  G.  T. — Among  Pagodas  and  Fair 
Ladies :  an  Account  of  a  Tour  through 
Burma.     12/- Innes 


Moulton,  L.  C.  —  Lazy  Tours  In  Spain  and 
Elsewhere.     6/- Ward  &  L. 

Jerningham  Letters,  1 780-1843.  Correspondence 
of  Hon.  Lady  Jernington  and  Lady  Bedin- 
field.     2  vols.,  24/- Bentley 

King.  E.  A. — Italian  Highways.     7/6.. Bentley 

Leaves  from  a  Diary  in  Lower  Bengal,  by  C.  S. 
21/-  Hft Macmillan 

Pike,  W.— Through  the  Subarctic  Forest.    16/-. 

Arnold 

Pollard,  J. — The  Land  of  the  Monuments: 
Notes  of  Egyptian  Travel.     7/6 Hodder 

PoLLOK,  Col.  —  Fifty  Years'  Reminiscences  of 
India.     16/- Arnold 

Thomson,  Rev.  J.  B. — Joseph  Thomso-.    7/6. 

Low 

ToYNBEE,  E. — True  Stories  from  Scottish  His- 
tory.    2/6 Griffith.  F. 

Treasury  of  Minor  British  Poetry.  Selected  by 
J.  C.  Collins.     7/6 Arnold 

VuiLLiER,  G. — The  Forgotten  Isles.     16/.. 

Hutchinson 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Angot,  a.— The  Aurora  Borcalis.     5/ Paul 

Armstrong,  W. — Velasquez:  a  Study  of  his  Life 
and  Art.    q/-  if// Seeley 

BuFFUM,  W.  A.— The  Tears  of  the  Heliades  ; 
or.  Amber  as  a  Gem.     5/- Low 

BuLMAN,  H.  F.,  and  Redmayne,  R.  A.  S. — 
Colliery  Working  and  Management.     15/-.    . 

Lockwood 

Cleland  J.,  and  Mackay,  J.  Y.  —  Human 
Anatomy,  General  and  Descriptive.  28/- 
If// Maclehose 

Egbert,  J.  C. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Later  Inscriptions.     16/- Longmans 

F1.ETCHER,  W.  Y. — Bookbinding  in  England  and 
France.     7/6  nef Scclcy 

Hamerton,  p.  G.,  and  Binyon,  L.—  Etchings 
of  Rembrandt  and  Dutch  Etchers  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.     7/6  net Scclcy 

HuTTON,  W.  H. — Hampton  Court.  Illustrated 
by  H.  Railton.     21/ Nimmo 

Lehman,  R. — Men  and  Women  of  the  Century  : 
a  Collection  of  Portraits  and  Sketches.  63/-. 

Bell 

Thompson,  E.  P.,  and  Anthony,  W.  A. — 
Rotengen  Rays.     7/6 .Spon 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austin,  L.  F. — At  Random.    Essays  and  Stories. 

Ward  &  L. 

DiTCHFiELD,  P.  H. — Old  English  Customs  Ex- 
tant at  the  Present  Time.     6/- Red  way 

Foster,  A.  J. — The  Chiltern  Hundreds.     5/-. 

Virtue 

GoDKiN,  E.  L. — Problems  of  Modern  Democ- 
racy.    7/6 Constable 

Pratt,  A.  T.  C. — Unknown  London.     3/6. 

Ueeman 

Quiet  Thoughts  of  a  Quiet  Thinker.     3/6  net. 

Oliphant 

Veitch,  J. — Border  Essays.   4/6  if  ^/.Blackwood 

Wallace,  W. — The  Lighter  Life.  3/6.Macquccn 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Berthelot,    SfeNATKLR.  —  Scicfice    ct    Morale. 
7  fr.  50  c. 

Ferri,  E.— Socialisme  et  Science  Positive.    4  fr. 

Landauer,  S.— Die  M&sdrah  zum  Onkelos.   5  M. 

Novicow,  J.— Conscience  et  Volont6  Sociales. 
6fr. 

Grape,  G.   J. — Spanien   und   das   Evangelium. 
6  M. 

Pierre,  E. — Politique  et  Gouvernement.     5  fr. 
50  c. 

RiTSCHL,  A.— Gesammelte  AufsJltze.    5  M.  40  Pf. 

Smbnd,  J. — Die  evangelischen   deutschen   Mes- 
sen  bis  zu  Luthers  devtscher  Messe.     8  M. 

Wdlfsgruber.  C— Gregor  der  Grosse.     5  M. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bazin,    M.    G.— Windthorst,    ses   Allies  et  ses 
Adversaires.     4  fr. 

BrChl,  G. — Zwischen   Alaska   und   Feuerland. 
10  M. 

Ckalis,  fi. — De  Sousse  k  Gafsa.     3  fr.  50  c. 

CkfePAUX.    C— Le   Mont   Saint    Michel   et    ses 
Grdves.     12  fr. 

D'Agen,  B.— La  Jeunessc  de  L6on  XIII.     10  fr. 

Dayot,  a. — La  Revolution  Fran9ais.     20  fr. 

Gairal,  F. — Le  Protectorat  International.    6  fr. 

Guerre  Sino-Japonaise.     10  fr. 

Guiraud,  p. — Fustel  de  Coulanges.     3  fr.  50  c. 

GuYARD.  fi.— Histoire  du  Monde.     10  fr. 

Hamon,  G. — Histoire  'G^n^rale  de   I'Assurance 
en  France  et  k  I'Etranger.    40  fr. 

Lavisse,  E.,  et   Rambaud,  A. — Histoire  Gene- 
rate.    Vol.  VIII.,  La  Revolution.     12  fr. 

Malosse,  L. — Impressions  d'^gypte.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Meyer,  E. — Die  Entstehung  des  Judenthums. 
6M. 

NoLHAC,  P.  DE. — La  Dauphine   Marie  Antoni- 
nette.    60  fr. 

Perrens,  F.   T. — Les   Libertins  en   France  au 
XVII.  Siecle.     8  fr. 

Simon,  £. — L'Allemange  et  la  Russie,  Origines 
de  leurs  Rapports.     3  fr.  50  c. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
BRAUN.S,  R. — Chemische  Mineralogie.     8  M. 
Cambessed^s,  F. — Accidents  de  Mines.     8  fr. 
DucLAUX,    E. — Pasteur.    Histoire  d'un   Esprit. 

Envois  de  Rome  :  Architecture  Grecque.     28  fr. 
FoussiER,  E. — L'Appartement  Fran9ais  k  la  fin 
du  Dixneuvieme  Sifecle.     50  '«"• 


GoETTE,    A.  —  Holbein's  Totentanz  und   seine 
Vorbilder.     20  M. 

HoppE,    F. — Bilder    zur  Mythologie   uad  Ges- 
chichte  der  Griechen  und  R5mer.     11  M. 

LiLiENTHAL,  R.  VON. — Grundlagen  eine  Krtlm- 
mungslehre  der  Curvenscharen.     5  M. 

LuEDECKE,  O.— Die  Minerale  des  Harzes.    56  M. 

Markokk,  a.  a. — Differenzenrechnung.      7  M. 

MoNTORUUEiL,  G. — Croquis  Parisiens.     60  fr. 

MOntz,  E.  —  Les  Tapisseries  de    Raphael    au 
Vatican.     75  fr. 

Rosenberg,  A.—Thorwaldsen.     3  M. 

Sageret,  J. — Les  Applications  de  Tl^lectricite. 

5fr. 

Zimmermann,    a. — Die  Morphologie  und  Phy- 
siologie  des  pflanzlichen  Zellkemes.     5  M. 

POETRY. 

Antoine,  £. — Chansons  de  Coeur,  Musique  par 
M.  Legay.     3  fr.  50  c. 

France,  A. — Po6sies.     6  fr. 

Legrani),  M.— L'Ame  Antique.     3  fr.  50  c, 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adam,  P. — L'Annee  de  Clarisse.     3  fr.  50  c 

Bois,  J. — L'feve  Nouvelle.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Charbonnel,  V. — Les  Mystiques  dans  la  Littera- 
ture  Presente.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Decourcellr,  p. — Crime  de  Femme.    3  fr.  50  c. 

DuvAUCHEL.  L.— L'Hortillonnc,   Mceurs   Picar- 
des.     3  fr.  50  c. 

EiNSLK,    A.  —  Catalogus   Librorum   in  Avstria 
Prohibitorum.     6  M.  65  Pf. 

Frapan,  I. — **Vom  ewig  Ncucn."    5  M. 

GoDEY,  P. — La  Mer  Cotiere.    6  fr. 

Gyp.     Eux  et  Elle.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Lector,  L. — L'&ection  Papale.    j  fr.  50  c. 

LoTi,  P.— Les  Trois  Dames  de  la  Kasbah.    6  fr. 

Mary,  J. — Crime  de  Passion.     3  fr.  50  c. 

M£rim£e,    p.  —  Une    Correspondance   Inedite. 
3  f r.  50  c. 

MiMANDE,  P. — Criminopolis.     3  fr.  50  c 

MuHLFELD,    L.  —  Le  Monde  oii  Ton  Imprime. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

NiTTi,    F.   S.  —  La    Population   ct  le  Syst^me 
Social.     5  fr. 

O'MoNROY,  R. — Graine  d'£toiIe.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Plessis,  F. — Angeie  de  Blinde.    3  fr.  50  c. 

RosNY,  J.  H. — Un  Double  Amour.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Sales,  P. — Premier  Prix  d'Opera.    3  fr.  50  c. 

TissoT,  E. — Com  me  une  Rose.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Valvor,  G.— Les  Trcize.     3  fr.  50  c 
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The  Copley  Prints 


IN  ANSWER  to  a  multitude  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  these  prints,  the 
publishers  beg  to  state  the  general  scope  of  their  purpose.  Briefly, 
that  purpose  is  to  reproduce,  in  a  permanent  and  beautiful  form  of 
photography,  the  best  art  to  be  found  in  this  country  ;  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  very  best  art  here,  much  of  it  privately  owned,  that 
has  never  before  been  reproduced  in  any  form.  Such  an  undertaking 
has  been  successfully  acconrplished  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
but  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted  in  any  comprehensive  way  in 
this  country. 

THE  PRINTS  are  made  by  the  platinum  process  of  photography, 
and  are  done  on  smooth  or  rough  paper,  and  in  gray  tone  or  sepia, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  seems  best  suited  to  the  execution  and 
temper  of  the  original  picture.  Unaffected  either  by  time  or  by  ex- 
posure to  light,  the  prints  are  absolutely  permanent  in  tone  and 
impression. 

THE  COPLEY  PRINTS  are  published  with  the  assistance  of  the 
artists  themselves,  and  are  issued  only  after  their  approval  of  the 
final  proofs.  The  artists  already  represented  are  :  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Robert  Blum,  Pierre,  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Kenyon  Cox,  John  La  Farge,  John  S.  Sargent,  Edward  Simmons, 
Abbott  H.  Thayer,  C.  Y.  Turner,  Elihu  Vedder,  Daniel  C.  French  and 
Frederick  Macmonnies. 

ANEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  is  in  preparation,  con- 
taining many  important  announcements.  Copies  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  And  the  prints,  if  desired,  will  be  sent  *' on  approval." 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Cameron  are  the  sole  authorized  publishers. 


CURTIS    &    CAMERON,  Publishers 

Pierce  Building,  Opp.  Public  Library,  BOSTON 

NEW   YORK    AGENT  :    WILLIAM   SCHAUS,   204  Fifth  Avenue 


Those  interested  in  the  subject  of  mural  decoration  will  find  in  Mr.  Ernest 
P.  Penollosa*s  ''  Mural  Painting  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  "  not  only  an  ad- 
mirable criticism  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Abbey,  Mr.  Sarg^ent,  and  Puvis  de  Chavan- 
nes, but  a  noteworthy  explanation  of  the  importance  and  value  of  mural  painting 
to  the  artistic  development  of  the  country.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and 
sent  pobtpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  35  cents. 
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A  MONUMENTAL  WORK** 


ROCHEFORT'S  MEMOIRS 

By  HENRI  ROCHEFORT.  Two  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  $7.50  the  Set 


AMERICAN   PRESS 


ENGLISH   PRESS 


liuffaLy  Exf^ress. — "A  remarkable  book  by  one  of  the 
most  r&m.irkable  men  of  our  age." 

The  Literary  World. — "An  interesting,  an  important, 
even  a  fascinating  memoir." 

Philadelphia  Press. — "Vhese  volumes  are  intensely  in- 
teresting. 'I'hey  are  the  reminiscences  of  an  extra- 
oriJinary  man  who  has  crowded  into  his  life  an  extra- 
oniin  try  number  ttf  exciting  incidents.  Rochefort,  as 
a  writer,  is  never  dull,  never  other  than  entertaining. 
The  re.ider  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  brilliant  man.'* 

Chicago  Times' Herald. — **No  wonder  this  book  has 
created  a  sensation  in  Paris.  The  book  is  full  of  his- 
tory, for  Rochefort  is  history." 

Chicafjo  /*<ix/.— "Given,  a  man  with  a  most  extraordinary 
memory,  a  life  brimful  of  adventure,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  telling  a  breezy  story  in  the  most 
graphic  manner,  and  he  is  likely  to  produce  a  book 
worth  reading." 


Pall  Mall  GatetU. — "Alexandre  Dumas  has  done  noth- 
ing better  than  M.  Rochefort's  account  of  his  escape 
from  New  Caledonia.'* 

London  Daily  Telegraph.— *^^  Rochefort  hsu  written  a 
life  as  vivid  as  Pliny  the  younger,  as  engaging  and  in- 
structive as  the  great  Plutarch  himself.*' 

London  Standard. — **Has  all  the  fascination  of  romance.** 

IVetiminster  Gazette. — **  Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold 
of  M.  Rochefort  as  a  politician,  all  will  agree  that  he 
has  done  much,  suffered  much,  and  seen  much,  and 
that  it  was  most  desirable  he  should  pen  a  record  of 
his  chequered  career." 

• 

London  Chronicle. — **  It  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the 
greatest  political  Ishmael  of  the  century." 


I 


In  sending  for  fuller  descriptive  Announcement  List,  mention  The  Bookman 

EDWARD  ARNOLD.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


^  Holds  the  interest  througlKxit  ** 

A  PURITAN^S  WIFE 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON 

Autlior  of  ^An  Impfesnabk  Gty^^  ^The  little  Htiguenot^^  etc     I2imv  Qoth,  $1^ 


''A  simply  delicious  story  of  life  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Restoration  in  England,  is  Max 
Pemberton's  new  novel,  entitled  '  A  Puritan's  Wife.'  It  is  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned  romances,  in 
which  adventure  and  not-blooded  life  hold  and  enchant.  The  hero  is  a  Puritan  who  returns  to 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  but  is  not  included  in  the  amnesty  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  many  prominent  Roundheads. 

"  There  is  a  lover  who  is  full  of  the  old-fashioned,  impetuous  ardor:  a  villain  who  is  skilled  in 
every  sort  of  under-handed  deviltry,  who  would  crown  and  uncrown  kings, — no  matter  at  what 
price;  there  are  complications,  and  heart-aches, and  sword  wounds,  but  the  calm,  good  sense  and  true 
womanhood  of  the  'little  wife'  and  the  faithful  friendliness  of  a  good  lellow,  carry  all  safely 
through  the  troubled  waters,  and  in  the  end  there  is  peace  and  happiness.  The  book  gives  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  terrors  of  the  great  Plague,  the  suffering  and  agony  of  those  times  so  fraught  with 
death.  The  story  is  told  in  language  quaint,  and  sweety  and  melodious.  In  these  days  of  *  novels 
with  a  purpose,'  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  something  which  simply  seeks  to  please.  This  historical 
romance  has  vividness  and  intenseness,  and  all  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  a  smartly  written  book.  It 
is  well  worth  reading." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


For  Sale  by  aU  Booksellers. 

DODD,    MEAD    &    COMPANY,   Publishers,    NEW   YORK 


Please  mention  THE  Bookman  in  writinfr  to  advertiMrs. 
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An  annual  subscription  to  The  Bookman.  The  Bookman  will  be 
sent  10  any  address  in  the  United  St;ites  or  Canada,  for  one  year 
(twelve  numbers),  for  $2.00.  All  subscriptions  must  be  accom- 
panied by  remittance.     Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

FOR  1897 

A  number  of  very  interesting  features  have  been  planned  for, 
and  The  Bookman  during  1897  will  be  in  every  sense  more  note- 
worthy than  ever  before. 

The  Bookman  aims  al  interesting  all  connected  with  books, 
and  at  being  thoroughly  readable.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  and  some  of  the  leading  "  Book- 
men" in  Great  Britain  and  America  has  been  obtained.  Among 
those  who  have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman,  and  who 
have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future,  are  the  followmg  : 


HAMILTON  W,  MABIE, 

AUSTIN   DOBSON, 

J.   M.   BARRIE, 

EDMUND  GOSSE, 

PROF,   HtNRY  DRUMMOND, 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN 

GEORGE  E   WOODBERRY, 

DR     ALBERT  SHAW, 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN, 

BUSS  CARMAN, 

CLEMENT  K.   SHORTER, 

HALL  CAINE, 

A.  T.    QU1LLER-C0UCH, 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY 

niry  Ihtre  it  no  Ut««iy  Jounul  to  c 

When  01..  lu.  „.i  ,1.  ht-i.  ™.  doM  wilti  il,  for  «.  h. 
ong  thf  migutRH  then  is  ..othing  ttut  nili  Itw  unw  pU 

The  Bookman  is  published  on  the  25th  of  each  month, 
and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  per  copy.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 
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A  LITERARY  DIRECTORY 


BOOKSELLERS 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 


OEORQE  DU  MAURIER 

Trilby  ■■  PuMM  Aatbor 


First  Editions  of  Amerkan  Authors 

AMERICANA 


John  Forstcr'B  Own  Proof  Copies 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

U/illiam  Euarts  Beijjamip 

10  West  22nd  Street,  Ifcw  York 


Ifyouit-mt  FRENCH    BOOKS,  or  l-ooii 
ff/ any  deiirif  lien — School  Bonii,   Standani  Bookt, 

.Vnvth,  tic.—,tttd  t,  WILLIAM    R.  JEN- 
KINS, PublisluT  andlmforltr.  851  aid  853 

SIXTH  AVENUE<48thStreet),NEW 

YORK.      Catalogue  on  application. 
tmparlalioni  promptly  madf. 

J.  W.  BOUXON 
RARE  AND  STANDARD   BOOKS 


nhmlnatsd  Niss&ls,  Earl;  Printed  Booki,  Bfodlngs,  sic. 
10  West  28th  Street 

(Between  Fifth  Avf.  and  Broadway),  NET  YORK 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  Fuh  CASH 

Book  Amateurs 

I  furnish  any  kind  of  books  on  short 
notice  and  easy  terms.  Rare  and  modern 
books  on  Mexico  a  specialty. 

AMn—  P.  a  Box  US 

AOVSTIN  M.  OROKTIZ.  Mexico  City 

jyai    UUI.  Engliri.  Book.,  in  Fin.  Bi-dingt  q-oting 
eitlWKlT  taw,  lemplin J  pric™.     Bookman  Itulm  ihould  lend 


Old  Books 


BOOKSELLERS 


SALOME. 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  ONE  ACT, 

Ostar  Wilde, 

Complete  edition  with  perfect  reproduction!  of  all  the 
lull-page  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardslet — a  gem 
of  artistic  bookmaking.  Paper  coven,  ;o  cents. 
Seal,  >i-5o.  0/  boaksriltrs.  or  mailed  post/ret  on 
rictipi  of  price,  to  "Bookman  readers. 
READER'S  LIBRARY, 

laoj  riarket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Napoleon 

A  caulogue  of  t>ooki  on  war,  coDUining  one  cf 
(he  largest  collections  of  works  ever  offered  to 
the  public,  relating  to  the  French  Revolmion, 
Ihe  Campaigns  and  Private  Life  of  NapeUen, 
and  other  Wars  of  this  Century.  laoo  tteras. 
Cratit  and  Pest  Free. 

FRANCIS  EDWARDS.  Bookseller 

83  HIaft  Stnet,  AUrylebone 

London,  W.,  England 

Catila^e  of  Geoeral  Lltentan  (No.  2i3)  ao«  mdr 
List  of  Aniericaii  bsned  ADnnall; 


REMOVAL  SALE  CATALOGUES. 


Books  tn  Eyery  Department  of  Literature. 

Partt  1. 1,  J.  4  and  j  now  ready. 
Stnl/rtt  upon  appticalien. 

W.  B.  CLARKE  &  CO., 

340  Washlnston  Street,        -        BOSTON. 


'AARON  AARONSON" 


Street,  New  Yorli.  This  pUc 
far  ahead  of  hii  competitors  in  any  alpha- 
lietical  list,  as  his  catalogues  are  ahead  in  the 
way  of  novelty.  His  latest  catalogue,  No. 
43.  is  now  ready.         


B00KSW«NTED.|1i 

FRANCIS  p.  HARl'ERi'%i:.  1*™ 


bDoklln-ulE.wlU 


■ntloD  The  Rookmah  In  wrlclnc  to  adwrtiser*. 
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A  LITERARY  DIRECTORY— CoM^nM^^J 


JOBBERS  OF  BOOKS 


LIBRARIES 

We  solicit  correspon<lence  with  book  buyers  for  private  and 
other  LIbnuics  and  desire  to  submit  figures  on  proposed 
lists.  Our  topically  arranged  Libnirv  List  (mailed  gratb  on 
application)  will  be  found  useful  by  those  selecting  titles. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

WHOLESALE   BOOKS, 

5  &  7  East  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York. 
LITERARY  BUREAUS 


FIFTH  YEAR.    Advice.  Criti- 
cism, Revision,  Copying,  Disposal. 
All  work  involved  between 
Author  and  Publisher. 

References:  Noah  brooks, Mrs. 
Deland,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 
Mrs.  lulia  Ward  Howe,  W.  D. 
Howeils,  Mrs.  Moulton,  C.  D. 
Warner,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and 
others.  For  rates,  references, 
notices,  send   stamp   to 

WILLIAM  A.  DRESSER,  Director, 

75  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
AffMtion  Thf  Book'tnan. 

STAHP  CUTTERS 

Philip  Bbckbr.  Gborcb  Becker. 

BECKER  BROTHERS, 
Designers  and  Engravers. 

Originators  of  ARTISTIC  BINDINGS. 
Leaders  in  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  DESIGNS. 

24  A  26  East  13th  St., NEW  YORK. 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETCHINGS,  ETC. 

An  Exhibition  of  Original  Drawings 
and  Lithographs  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL, 
illustrating  a  new  edition  of  Washington 
Irving's  '*Alhambra,"  will  be  held  at  the 
gallery  of  FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO., 
20  East  1 6th  Street,  New  York,  from 
January  2ist  to  February  6th. 

CLOCKS,  ETC. 

The  Universum  Clock 

represents  the  Universe.  It  shows  the  earth  revolving  round 
its  axis,  giving  the  time  at  the  point  passing  the  sun,  the 
stars  in  their  proper  position,  and  their  riMng  and  setting. 

The  Northern  Hemisphere  Qock 

shows  at  a  glance  the  time  at  every  place  between  the  North 
Hole  and  Equutur. 

UNIVERSUM  CLOCK  CO.,  1  Beacon  5t..  Boston,  MaM. 


MAGAZINES,  ETC.,  ETC. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  more  conservative  periodicals, 
we  carry  back  numbers  of  and  supply  subscrip- 
tions to  all  *'  End  of  the  Century  "  matter. 

AMERICAN  MAOAZINB  EXCHANQE 
Emilie  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  in  i8£6. 

PJ  WILLIAMS,  2S  EAST  JoTH  ST., 

*  N.  v..  Dealer  in  Magazines,  and  other  Periodicals. 

Sets,  Volumes,  or  Single  Numbers. 

npHB  PATHFINDER,  the  national  news  review  for  BUitv 
*  PEOPLE.  Condensed,  classified,comprehensive,non-partisan, 
clean.  Gives  facts,  not  opinions.  Economizes  time  and  money. 
Send  5  cents  for  our  complete  digest  of  the  year's  news.  (Jan.  a). 
$1  a  year:  trial  13  weeks,  15  cents.  Cheapest  review  publishra. 
Address  PATHFINDER,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

William  Penn's  Plan  for  the 
United  States  of  Europe 

In  1693.  one  hundred  years  before  Kant  wrote  his 
"Eternal  Peace,"  William  Penn  published  a  re- 
markable "  Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Future 
Peace  of  Europe,"  proposing  a  general  union  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  federal  parliament,  as 
the  onlv  sure  means  of  peace.  This  great  ef say, 
almost  forgotten,  is  now  added  to  the  Old  South 
Leaflets,  being  No.  75  in  the  series.  The  inter- 
est in  international  arbitration  and  peaee  is  so  great 
that  this  essay  should  be  read  everywhere.  Price 
5  cents  a  copy,  $4.00  a  hundred. 
Three  bound  volumes  of  Old  South  Leaflets 
are  now  ready.  Price  $1.50  each.  Send  for  com- 
plete lists. 

DIRECTORS  OLD  SOUTH  WORK 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

Assimilative  Memory  System. 

7'A/  /rw/,  tfwst  cotnplete  ami  fer/eci  edition. 

nind-Waiideriiis  Cured.    Spealdns  Without  Notes. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  portrait  and  autograph.  Price  $9.50, 
American,  xos.  6d.,  English.  Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Edu- 
cator s^  ScietUific^  Professional  un^  Business  Men  all  over  tbe 
world  FREK.  Address,  A.  LOISETTE,  217  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  or  aoo  Regent  Street,  London.    Not  soid  elsewhere, 

SHALL  and  WILL 

Your  attention  is  called  to  a  leaflet  on  the  use  of  Shall  and 
Will,  carefully  prepared  for  teachers  and  advanced  students. 
Mailing  price,  10  cents  (silver,  or  one  or  two-cent  stamps, 
loose).  Adddress  Miss  E.  B.  JOHNSON,  it6  W.  State 
Strebt,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.     Please  mention  Bookman. 


THE  Publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  announce  that,  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers of  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  they  can  oflfer  THE  CHAP- 
BOOK  and  THE  BOOKMAN  together  for  one  year,  at 
$3.25.  Orders  for  subscriptions  should  in  all  cases  be 
accompanied  by  remittance.  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  $2.00, 
THE    BOOKMAN,   $2  00.    Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

PiMue  niMttioa  THB  BOOUAlf  in  wiitins  to  advertUara. 


THE  "BOOKMAN  tAD^ER  T/SER 


HLIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED  IN  CHOICE  AND    LIMITED    EDITIONS    BY  THOMAS   B. 
MOSHER,  AT  XLV  EXCHANGE  ST..  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  SEASON  OF  MDCCCXCVI. 

TTbe  ®l^  MotI^  Sede9. 


'T'HE  Old  World  Sbries  is  in  format,  a  narrow  /cap. 
^  8vo,  printed  from  new  type,  on  a  size  of  Van  Gelder 
paper,  made  for  this  edition  only.  Original  head-bands 
and  tailpieces  have  been  freely  used  with  the  best  effects, 
and^  each  issue  has  its  special  cover  design.  Bound  in 
flexible  Japan  Vellum,  with  silk  ribbon  marker,  white 
parchment  wrappers,  gold  seals,  and  in  slide  cases,  an  al- 
most  ideal  volume  is  offered  the  book-lover. 

93$  Copies  on  Van  Gelder  paper  at  $1.00,  met. 
100  Copies  on  Japan  Vellum  at  $2.50,  iff' 

A'Oir  READY: 

III,     The  O^ew  Life.     {La  yita  Nuova,) 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Dantb  Alichibri 
BY  Dantb  Gabriel  Rossbtti. 

IK     ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France, 

With  Other  Poems  by  Andrew  Lang. 

y.    The  Kasidah  {couplets)  ofHaji  Abdu 
El'  Yeidi. 

A  Lav  of  the  Higher  Law  by  Captain  Sir  Richard 

F.  Bt'KTON. 

yi.     Sylvie,     {T{ecollections  of  Valois, ) 

Translated  from  the  French  ok  Gerard  Db  Ner- 
val dy  Lucie  Pace. 

Previous  Volumes: 

/.     l{ubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Rbnobrbu  into  English  Vbrsr  by  Edward  Fitz- 
Gbrald,  with  Bibliography  and  Variorum  Text. 

//.     nAu cassia  and  U^icolete. 

Done  into  English  by  Andrew  Lang. 


Ubc  33tbclot  Scrtcg> 

'T'HE  Bibelot  Series  is  modelled  on  an  old  style  format, 
''  narrow  8vo,  and  beautifully  printed  on  Van  Odder *s 
hand-made  paper,  uncut  edges  ;  done  up  in  flexible  Japnn 
Vellum,  witn  outside  wrappers,  dainty  gold  seal&,  each  in 
separate  slide  case.  Every  issue  has  an  original  cover 
design. 
Pnce  per  Volume  $x.oo,  net. 

NOTE,— Besides  the  knnd-made  paper  edition^  100 
copies  o/tke  two  new  volume*  /or  \%qt  will  be  printed  9n 
Impertnl  Japan  Vellum^  nnmherea  from  x  to  too.  at 
$3.50,  net.  

yil.    T{tibaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Translated  into  Lngush  Prose  rv  Justin  Huntlv 
McCarthy. 

yill.     The  ^Defence  of  Guenevere. 

A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosun  from  the  Works  of  Wil- 
liam Morris.  

Ube  JSrocabe  Serteg, 

NOW  EEADV: 

/.     The  Child  in  the  House. 

By  Walter  Pater. 

//.     The  Vageant  of  Summer. 

By  Richard  Jefferies. 

///.     The  Story  of  t/1mis  and  tAmile. 

Translated  by  Willi asi  Murkis. 

Price,  per  volume  75  cents,  net. 
For  the  holidays,  sets  of  The  Brocade  Series  are  put 
up  in  cabinet  style  boxes,  3  volumes,  at  $3.3k,  net^  post- 
paid ;  and  can  be  safely  mailed  to  any  address,  here  or 
abroad. 


/■\R.  MOSHER'S  new  list  OF  BOOKS  IS  NOW  READY.  IT  IS  A  CHOICE  LITTLE  AFFAIR  GOTTEN 
^mJ  UP  IN  ONE  OF  HIS  UNIQUE  STYLES.  AND  WILL  BE  SENT,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ac  STAMP,  POST- 
PAID.  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.    THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  45  EXCHANGE  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


The  Bookman 

Bound  volumes  of  The  Bookman,  conuining  6 
numbers,  neatly  bound  in  green  cloth,  stamped 
on  side  and  back,  can  be  had  of  the  publishers 
for  $1.50  each. 

VOL.  I  includes  February—July,  1895. 
VOL.  II  includes  August— February,  1895-96. 
VOL.  Ill  includes  narch- August,  1896. 

The  above  price  does  not  include  expressage. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  in  place  of 
unbound  copies  (provided  they  be  in  good  con- 
dition), for  sixty  cents.  This  does  not  include 
expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  The  Bookman,  suitable  for 
binding  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be  supplied 
for  fifty  cents.     This  includes  postage. 

Chang^e  of  Address  must  be  received  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  go  into  cfifect  with  the 
current  isstu.  Old  addresses  should  be  given  as 
well  as  new. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  to  The  Bookman 
is  $2.00;  semi-annual,  $1.00;  single  copies,  20 
cents  each. 

POStag^e  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Foreign 
postage,  extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bookman  is  published  monthly,  on  the 
25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 


Botticelli's  Drawings 

Illustrative  of  *'  Dante's  Inferno."  Reproductions,  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art,  of  ninety-two  plates. 
With  an  introduction  and  commentary  by  Herr  F. 
Lippman,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Ber- 
lin.    4to,  $25.00  net. 

A  volume  of  the  highest  interest  to  students  of  the 
literature  and  the  art  of  Dante.  The  book  is  devoted 
to  reproductions  in  reduced  fac-simile  of  the  drawings 

made  by  Botticelli   for   the   "  DiVina  Commedia." 
Eighty-five  of  these  illustrations  are  preserved  in  the 

print  room  at  Berlin.     Eight  more  are  in  the  Vatican. 

Botticelli  executed  the  designs  with  the  pen  and  with 

the  silver  point.     He  put  some  of  his  best  work  into 

them,  giving  free  rein  to  his  poetic  imagination,  and 

throwing  over  each  design  the  peculiar  grace  of  his  style. 

For  Sale  by  all  'Booksellers 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Sth  Ave.  and  21st  St,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Four  Biographies 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTfi 

And  Her  Qrde.  By  CLEMENT  K* 
SHORTER.  With  portfaits.  Large 
\2mOf  doth^  about  500  pagcs^  $2.50 

Tk€  Dally  Mall  (London)  says : 

**  That  this  work  is  a  permanent  and 
magnificent  addition  to  our  literature, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  'Charlotte  Bront6 
and  Her  Circle'  takes  rank  at  once  with 
the  three  or  four  truly  great  biographies 
which  will  last  as  long  as  literature 
itself.  Now,  for  the  first  time  assured- 
ly, the  sweet,  the  winning  character  of 
Charlotte,  and  of  her  sisters,  has  been  re- 
corded in  all  its  fullness  and  all  its 
truth.  Mr.  Shorter,  indeed,  has  displayed 
a  skill  in  the  art  of  biography,  which  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  literature." 


MY  LONG  LIFE 

An  Autobiography.  ByMARYOOW- 
DEN  CX/^RKE.  Ultatratcd.  Small 
8voy  $2.00 

The  New  York  Sun  s^y^\ 

**There  have  been  few  more  interesting 

volumes  of  reminiscences  published  of 
late  years.  Shelley,  Keats, 'Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Dickens,  Men- 
delssohn— these  are  but  a  few  of  whom 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  recalls  delightful 
memories.  The  reader  lays  down  this 
volume  with  the  sensation  of  having  had 
a  quiet  stroll  through  some  old-fashioned 
garden,  where,  amid  the  sunshine  and  the 
scent  of  flowers  that  seldom  seem  to  blos- 
som now-a-days,  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  street  is  forgotten." 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C  HARE.  mti»- 
trated  with  146  wood-cuts  and  18  photo- 
gravures.   8vo^  doth^  2  voh.^  $7.50 

••  M.  W.  H.,"  in  The  New  York  Sua,  says  : 

**  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Englishman 
living  has  had  a  wider  acquaintance 
among  people  worth  knowing  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  than  the  author  of 
these  memoirs.  It  is  also  doubtful 
whether  any  man,  with  equal  opportuni- 
ties, could  have  turned  them  to  so  good 
an  account.  We  have  here  an  incompar- 
able storehouse  of  anecdotes  concerning 
conspicuous  persons  of  the  first  half  of 
the  Victorian  Age." 


MEMOIRS  OF 
SIGNOR  ARDin 

^ith  portraits  and  facrimilcji  of   auto- 
graphs.   ITsnOf  $3.50 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

' '  Those  who  are  fond  of  operatic  gossip 
will  turn  to  it  with  avidity,  to  have  old 
memories  revived  and  to  learn  something 
of  the  way  of  operatic  affairs.  The  vol. 
ume  is  chatty  and  readable,  and  marked 
by  that  amiability  Signor  Arditi*s  friends 
will  recognize  as  characteristic  of  the 
man.  It  tells  the  simple  story  of  the 
conductor's  life  from  his  birth  in  1822  up 
to  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  violin- 
ist, composer,  and  conductor,  as  which 
he  has  been  almost  continuously  identi- 
fied with  operatic  enterprises  in  the 
United  States. 


Dodd^  Mead  8l  Company^ 
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BOOKS  OF  PERMANENT  VALUE 

THE   SUCCESSFUL  BOOK   OF  THE  SEASON 

NEPHELE 

A  NOVEL 

BY 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BOURDILLON 

Author  of  "  The  Night  has  ■  Thousand  Byes,  the  Day  but  One." 


12mo,  Cloth,  ArtUtically  Bound,  $1.00 


Read  what  ••  The  Bookman  "  says  of  It :—  •  We  urge  so  rare  a  treat  as  its  pages  impart 
on  the  attention  of  our  readers." 

**  The  achievement  is  the  sort  that  revives  one's  faith  in  that  quality,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  know  as  inspiration." — tHew  York  Sun. 

"A  romance  of  exquisite  grace." — Hartford  Times. 

Every  mall  brings  us  orders  for  this  wonderful  book.    Some  people  have  ordered 
several  copies  to  give  their  friends.    HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


FOR  THE  LIBRARY 


MOLTKB'S  LETTERS  TO  H15  WIPE 

The  only  cotttpUt*  editioH  Published  in  any  lan/rHagt. 
With  an  introduction  by  Siunby  Whitman,  author  of 
*'  Imperial  Germany,*'  portraits  of  Moltke  and  his  wife, 
never  before  published,  an  account  of  Countess  Von 
Moltke's  family,  supplied  by  the  family,  and  a  genea- 
loicical  tree,  in  facsimile  of  the  Field-Marshal's  nand- 
writing     Two  vob.    Demy  8vo,  $10.00. 

ON  THE  NILE  WfTH  A  CAMERA 

By  Anthony  Wilkin.  With  iix  collotype  and  other 
lUustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  I4.50. 

UPE  OP  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

Tk*  Standard  Life  0/ Shelley.  By  Professor  Edwarc 
DowuBN,  author  of  **  Studies  m  Literature,"  etc. 
With  portrait.    One  volume,  I4.50. 

DEVIL-WORSHIP  IN  PRANCE 

By  Arthur  Ei>ward  Wah-b.  An  impertant  work  on  a 
present  topic.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  $2.25. 

LA5KER  ON  CHE55 

Conmon  Seiife  In  Chest.  By  Emanuel  Laskbr, 
Champion  o/the  World.    Wrapper,  90  cents. 

LOVE  S0N05  OP  PRANCE 

Translated  from  the  originals  of  Baudelaire,  De  Musset, 
Lamartine,  Gautier,  De  Beranger,  Parry,  Nadaud,  Du- 
pont,  and  others.  Illustrated  with  frontispiece  in  color 
and  photogravures  in  tints.  Large  postSvo,  exquisitely 
bound  in  white  vellum,  with  slip  cover,  $1.50  iin  a  box). 
A  limited  Edition  De  Luxe  of  3^  numbered  copies^ 
with  extra  photogravures,  on  Imperial  Japanese  vellum, 
bound  in  white  moire  silk,  $3.75.  This  limited  eeU- 
tion  has  been  entirely  taken  by  the  trade  prior  to 
the  puilicatiom^ 


THE  LATEST  FICTION 


Sixteenth  Thousand 

THE  COPSPORD  MYSTERY 

By  W.  Clakk  RrssBLL,  author  of  "An  Ocean  Free 
Lance."  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor."  etc.  Hand- 
somely illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.25.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Eleventh  Thousand 

UNDER  SEALED  ORDERS 

By  Grant  Ai.lkn,  author  of  "  The  Woman  Who  Did,*' 
"  The  Tents  of  Shem,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
$1.35.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Fifth  Thousand 

MARGARET  CARMICHAEL 

Or,  A  Princess  of  JuUdom.  By  Charlbs  Gibbon. 
author  of  "The  Golden  Shaft,"  ^' In  Honor  Bound,'' 
*'  For  Lack  of  Gold,"  etc.    xamo,  cloth,  $1.35.    Paper, 

Huysmans*  Last  Great  Novel 

EN  ROUTE 

By  J.  K.  HuYSM^NS.    Translated,  with  a  prefatory  note 
by  C.  Kegan  Paul.    Second  edition.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
Spbcimbn  Rbvibws  :— Fivepaj^es  in  "  The  Bookman," 
November  isaue.    Twelve  pases  in  "The  Review  of  Re- 
views," English  edition,  and  several  columns  in   "The 

Dramatic   Unusual,  Interesting 

OPALS  PROM  A  MEXICAN  MINE 

By  Gborgb  dr  Valli^rb.  Crown  8vo,  set  in  French  old 
style  type^  i>rinted  on  antique  laid  paper  specially  made 
for  this  edition,  and  daintily  bouna,  ft. 25. 

Just  Issued 

A  MINION  OP  THL  MOON 

ByT.  W.  SVBICKT,  author  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Heron 
Dyke^"  etc^     Illustrated  by  J.  Steeple  Davis,     umo, 
cloth,  $a.3$.    Faper,  50  cents. 
This  stirring  novel  constituted  the  Christmas  issue  of 

The  Gentleman's.  Magazine^  England. 


On  receipt o/a  post  card  request  the  New  A  msterdam  Book  Company  will  supply  the  name  0/  the  local  bookseller^  at 
whose  store  tke  volumes  noted  above  can  be  examined.      Catalogues  and  announcements  sent  on  application. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM    BOOK   COMPANY,    156   Fifth  Avenue,   New    York 


WKmi^  mention  Tu?  BoOKIUtf  in  writing  to  ad^vertiners. 
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THE  AUTHORIZED  AND  COMPLETE  EDITIONS  OF 

Washington  Irving's  Works 


HOI-LY  EDITION,  in  40  volumes.  Sold,  in  complete  sets  only,  through  the  Subscription  Department. 
Limited  to  1,000  numbered  sets.  Containing  over  400  illustrations  by  eminent  artists.  Beautifully 
and  artistically  bound  in  extra  maroon  cloth,  gilt  tops,  deckel-edged.     Per  volume,  $2.50. 

HUDSON  EDITION,  Complete  in  24  volumes.  Bound  in  new  style  of  binding,  olive  brown  cloth, 
i2mo,  gilt  tops.     Per  volume,  $1.50  ;  per  set,  $36.00  ;  half  calf  extra,  per  set,  $78.00. 

PEOPLED  EDITION.  Complete  in  23  volumes.  Bound  in  brown  cloth,  new  style.  i6mo.  Per  vol- 
ume, 75  cents;  per  set,  $17.25;  half  calf  extra^  marble  edges,  per  set,  $49.00. 

STUDENTS'  EDITION.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  classes  in  English  Literature  and  for  reading  circles, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  colleges  for  matriculation  examinations  in  English 
literature.  The  only  authorized  issues  containing  the  complete  revised  text.  Large  i2mo,  hand- 
somely printed  in  a  clear  readable  type.  Each,  $1.00.  L — Tales  of  a  Tiavelkr.  IL — The 
Alhambnu    IIL-The  Sketch-Book. 


'Descriptive  Circulars  and  Catalogues  of  the  Several  Editions  of  Irving^  and  General  Catalogues, 

Sent  on  Application. 

Q.   P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS,    New  York  and  London 

Frederick  Wamc  &  Co/s   February  Selection 


In  tht  "'^Public  Men  o/  T(hday''  Serits.    Just  Ready. 

President  Cleveland 

By  James  Lowrv  Whittle.    With  2  portraits.    i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.35. 

Also  recently puhlished^  uniform. 

POPB  LEO  XIII.    By  Justin  McCarthy.    With  an  inter- 
esting portrait,    xamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  New  Story  0/  Adventure. 

The  Orchid  Seekers 

A  Story  of  Adventure  in  Borneo.    By  Ashmors  Russan  and 

Frederick  Boyle.    With  x6  full-page  illustrations.   Square 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  colors,  $1.75. 

This  is  truly  called  a  story  of  adventure,  for  from  first  page 

to  last  the  reader  is  enthralled  by  the  graphic  descriptions  of 

the  many  dangers  experienced  oy  the  tnree  orchid  seekers 

who  form  the  central  figures.     The  vivid  pictures  of  tropical 

scenery  contrast  well  with  the  stirring  record  of  fights  with 

pirates  and  Chinese,  whilst  an  extremely  interesting  account 

IS  given  of  the  Malay  character  and  customs. 

A  New  Detective  Story  by  the  Author  0/  "  The  Mystery  0/ 

a  Hansotn  Cab.** 

Traclced  by  a  Tattoo 

By  Fergi'S  Hcmb.     x2mo,  art  linen,  boards,  $1.35. 

***  111  this  volume  Mr.  Hume  reintroduces  his  well-known 
hero  Octavius  Fanks.  detective,  and  unfolds  a  most  interest- 
ing and  enthralling  plot. 

Uniform  with  the  A  bove  in  Size  and  Price. 

THE  CARBUNCLE  CLUE:   A  Hyftery.      By  Fergus 
Hume,    zamo,  $1.25. 


A  New  Book  by  Ascott  R.  Hope. 

The  Story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 

With  4  Illustrations.     x2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

*«*  The  author  introduces  his  subject  with  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  and  peoples  of  India,  their  religions  and  cuv- 
toms,  thereby  leading  up  to  the  cause  of  the  mutiny,  with  its 
horrors,  heroism  and  devotion. 

The  Fur  Traders  of  the  West 

or,  AdventurM  among  the  Redi kins.  By  E.  R.  Sufplino. 

With  numerous  illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.^. 

*«*  The  adventures  among  the  Red  Indians,  of  a^  Cornish 
family  of  traders  in  the  Far  West ;  the  numerous  difficulties 
and  trials  of  pioneer  days,  form  a  most  exciting  narrative  for 
a  bov 

Lost  in  African  Jungles 

By  Frederick  Whishaw,  author  of  "A  Boyar  of  the  Ter- 
rible,'* "The  Emperors  Englishman,"  etc.  With  four 
original  illa^trations  by  J.  B.  Greene.  Square  8vo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

A  capital  storv  of  twin  brothers.  Owing  to  a  bank  failure 
they  are  suddenly  left  fatherless  and  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources.  The  curious  way  their  destination  and 
work  is  decided  fur  them  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  discover. 

A  New  Romance  by  the  author  of*'  The  Shuttle  of  Fate** 

The  Duchess  Lass 

By  Caroline  Masters.     With  page  illustrations.      x2mo, 

cloth.  $1.25. 

"Miss  Masters."  says  The  Scotsman^  "Ls  evidently  at 
home  in  Lancashire.  Her  new  novel  is  delightful.  .  .^  .  ex> 
hilarating  in  its  freshness  and  vigor,  healthy  and  homelike  in 
its  theme,  and  singularly  impressive  in  its  pictures  of  life  and 
scenes. 


Of  eUl  booksellers  y  or  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  published  price  ^  by 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  3  Cooper  Union,  New  York 

PJeAse  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Successful  Befles-Lettres 

1 

PUBLISHED  IN  J  897 

1 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  AND 
HER  ORa.E 

By  Clemknt  K.  Shorter.    With  Portraits. 
Large  i2mo,  cloth,  about  500  pages,  $2.50. 

;    BOTTICKTJ.rS  DRAWINGS 

Illustrative   of  Dante's  Ififtrno.     With  an 
introduction  and  commentary  by  Herr  F. 
Lippman,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Museum 
in  Berlin.     4to,  $25.00  net. 

CRITICAL  KIT-KATS 

By  Edmund  Gosse.     i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.50. 

ESSAYS  ON  BOOKS  AND  CULTURE 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  i6mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  $1.25. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURE  AND  CULTURE 

By    Hamilton    W.    Mabie.     i6mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.25. 

MY  LONG  LIFE.    An  Atltobiosraphy 

By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.     Illustrated. 
Small  8vo,  $2.00. 

'    EIGHTEEN'IH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES 

Third  Series.     By  Austin  Dobson.    Cloth, 
gilt  top,  with  Portrait,  $2.00. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  CITIZEN  OF  PARIS 
DURING  THE  ^TERROR'' 

By  Edmond  BiRfe.     Translated  and  edited 
by  John  De  Villiers.     In  two  volumes,  8vo, 
with  Portrait,  $7.50. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  a.ERGY 

On  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church.    By 
John  Ruskin.     i2mo.  handsomely  printed, 
I1.50. 

TRAVEL  AND  TALK 

My  100,000  Miles  of  Tfavel 

By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  author  of  Music 
and  Morals^  etc.     Small  8vo,  with  two  Por- 
traits, 2  vols.,  $5.00. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND 
MODERN  LIFE 

By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.    Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIGNOR  ARDITI 

With   Portraits   and   Fac-similes  of  Auto- 
graphs.    i2mo,  $3.50. 

THE  CHn  A  THE  WISE  MAN,  AND 
!    THE  DEVIL 

1        By  CouLSON  Kernahan,  author  of  God  and 
the  Ant.     i8mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE 

With  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.D.    i2mo,  cloth,  full 
gilt,  $2.00. 

LOVE^  DEMESNE 

A   Garland   of  Love- Poems,    from    many 
sources,  gathered  by  George  H.  Ellwanger. 
In  two  volumes,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

LEGENDS  FROM  RIVER  AND 
MOUNTAIN 

By  Carmen  Stlva  (H.  M.,  Queen  of  Rou- 

mania).     Large  i2mo,  $2.00. 

LETTERS  OF  A  COUNTRY  VICAR 

Translated   from   the   French  of  Yves  le 
Querdoc.    By  M.  Gordon-Holmes.    i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE 

SLAV  PEASANTS  AND  HERDSMEN 

From    the    French    by    Alex.    Chodsko. 

Translated   and    Illustrated   by   Emily  J. 

Harding.     Large  i2mo,  $2.00. 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  MASTER 

By   Rev.   John  Watson  (Ian    Maclarcn). 
8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.     Illustrated  with 
145  Woodcuts  and  18  Photogravures.    8vo. 
cloth,  2  vols.,  $7.50. 

HISTORICAL  BRIEFS^  ^tth  a  Biography 

By  James  Schouler,  author  of  the  History      ! 
of  the  United  States  Under  the  Constitution. 
8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by  aU  Booksellers 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

5th  AVENUE  AND  21st  STREET,  NEV  YORK 

THE  'BOOKMAN  ^DP^ER  TISER 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co/s  Important  February  Books. 

COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL 

LOWELL. 

Cambridge  Edition,  From  new  plates,  printed  from  large  type,  on  opaque  paper, 
and  attractively  bound.  With  a  portrait  and  engraved  title-page,  with  a  vig- 
nette of  Lowell's  home,  Elm  wood.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00;  half  calf,  gilt 
top,  $3.50;  tree  calf,  or  full  levant,  $5.50. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Lowell's  Complete  Poetical  Works  now  appear  in  a  single 
volume.  This  is  uniform  with  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  and  Holmes,  which  are  accepted  as  ideal  books  for  including  a  large 
amount  of  matter  in  convenient  form  and  attractive  typography.  The  editorial  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Cambridge  Editions.  The  text  is  preceded  by 
a  biographical  sketch,  and  the  book  is  equipped  with  notes,  when  needed,  and  an 
index  of  first  lines.  The  great  variety  included  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  its  high 
and  strong  poetic  character,  is  remarkable.  It  ranges  from  simple  lyrics  through 
thoughtful  and  uplifting  patriotic  and  religious  poems,  through  the  unique,  wise, 
irresistible  **Biglow  Papers"  to  the  majestic  Commemoration  Ode,  which  cele- 
brated the  lofty  principles  and  high  heroism  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  and  which 
has  been  called  **  the  high- water  mark  of  American  poetry." 

THE  MYCENAEAN  AGE. 

By  Dr.  Chrestos  Tsountas,  Ephor  of  Antiquities  and  Director  of  Excavations  at 
Mycenae,  and  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University. 
With  an  introduction  by  Professor  Dr.  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld.  Large  8vo,  profusely 
illustrated.     $6.00. 

This  important  book,  based  on  the  Mycence  of  Dr.  Tsountas,  published  in  1893, 
contains  the  latest  information  gained  by  exploration.  It  offers  a  reasonably  com- 
plete survey  of  Mycenaean  culture,  and  registers  the  most  significant  results  of 
Mycenaean  research  down  to  the  present  time.  Its  1 50  illustrations — maps,  plans, 
tables,  full-page  plates,  and  cuts,  offer  the  reader  and  student  iust  the  apparatus 
needed  to  vivify  their  appreciation  of  primitive  Greek  life  and  art.  An  introduction  by 
Dr.  Ddrpfeld,  the  eminent  discoverer  of  Mycenaean  Troy,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

THE  SPOILS  OF  POYNTOR 

A  Novel.  By  Henry  James,  author  of  **The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
$1.50. 

This  is  a  novel  of  English  characters  and  scenes,  told  with  the  high  perfection  of 
manner  and  the  fascination  of  style  which  mark  the  best  work  of  Mr.  James.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  that  series  of  novels  with  which  he  has  charmed  all 
appreciative  readers  and  enriched  English  literature. 

THE  UQUOR  PROBLEM 

In  its  Legislative  Aspect.  Embodying  the  Results  of  Investigations  made  by  Dr. 
Frederic  W.  Wines  and  John  H.  Koren,  Esq.,  under  the  Direction  of  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Seth  Low,  and  James  C.  Carter,  Esq.,  a  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  to  investigate  the  Drink  Problem.  With 
Maps.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  work  of  great  importance,  giving  the  results  of  a  very  careful  investigation  of 
the  working  of  prohibitory  and  license  laws  of  various  kinds  in  Maine,  Iowa,  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.       Sent,  postpaid^  by 
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Two  years  ago  this  month,  the  first 
number  of  The  Bookman  was  given  to 
the  public.  It  made  its  appearance  rather 
quietly,  as  became  a  magazine  with 
only  a  few  score  of  subscribers.  Such 
friends  as  it  possessed  remarked  with 
what  we  thought  to  be  a  great  excess  of 
candour,  '*  What !  Another  magazine?" 
and  some  of  them  cheered  us  by  para- 
phrasing what  Prince  Bismarck  said  to 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria — that  it  would  at 
any  rate  be  to  us  a  pleasant  reminiscence 
to  have  edited  a  literary  journal.  We 
had  some  rather  strong  misgivings  of 
our  own,  although  we  kept  them  to  our- 
selves. Nevertheless,  it  did  not  seem 
quite  absolutely  hopeless  to  produce  a 
magazine  such  as  was  contemplated  by 
The  Bookman's  publishers  and  editors. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  place  for 
a  periodical  that  should  appeal  not 
merely  to  professional  woikeis  in  the 
field  of  letters,  but  to  the  far  greater 
body  of  cultivated  men  and  women  who 
enjoy  whatever  is  good  in  literature, 
and  who  take  a  healthy  human  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  books  and  to  those 
who  make  the  books.  It  was  our  aim 
to  give  to  this  large  class  a  magazine  of 
independent  judgment,  not  smacking 
of  the  literary  shop,  nor  bound  to  any 
set  or  clique,  not  filled  with  fads  and 
studied  eccentricities,  not  cateringmeek- 
ly  to  its  advertising  columns,  not  ponder- 
ous and  pompous  over  trifles,  nor  flippant 
over  serious  things,  but  aiming  always  to 
conform  to  the  accepted  canons  of  good 
taste  and  courtesy  and  common  sense. 

The  very  hearty  welcome  which  The 
Bookman  from  the  very  fiist  received 
was  as  gratifying  as  it  had  been  unex- 
pected.     The   press  accorded   it  most 


cordial  and  appreciative  notices  ;  the 
public  bought  it  and  continued  buying 
it.  When,  after  a  few  months,  its  sub- 
scribers began  to  be  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  and  when  letters  of  commen- 
dation began  to  come  to  us  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  the  existence  of 
the  magazine  appeared  to  be  its  own 
best  justification  ;  and  from,  that  day 
down  to  this,  the  number  of.  its  readers 
and  subscribers  has  grown  with  every 
week.  It  has  had  to  make  its  way 
against  some  little  opposition.  For  a 
while,  it  was  regaided  by  some  persons 
as  the  proper  thing  to  speak  of  it  as  only 
a  **  trade  journal,"  but  they  long  ago 
got  bravely  over  that.  It  has  once  or 
twice  been  briskly  criticised  ;  but  these 
attacks  were  only  one  more  proof  of  the 
reality  of  The  Bookman's  influence ; 
and  it  has  not  infiequently  received  that 
most  impressive  kind  of  flattery  which 
takes  the  form  of  imitation.  Altogether, 
its  two  yeais  have  been  two  years  of 
steady  growth,  and  the  magazine  this 
month  completes  its  fourth  volume  with 
eveiy  indication  of  permanence  and 
prosperitv. 

We  have  indulged  ourselves  with  this 
small  bit  of  letrospection,  not  from  any 
feeling  of  complacent  vanity  nor  in  a 
spirit  of  selfgratulation,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  extent  of  the  favour  that  has 
been  shown  us  in  the  past  is  the  measure 
of  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  so 
cordially  bestowed  it.  And  we  believe 
that  our  unceasing  effort  to  make  The 
Bookman  every  year  moie  worthy  of 
their  generosity  will  be  the  most  sin- 
cere and  satisfactory  acknowledgment 
of  the  very  heavy  obligation  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  us. 


Soo 
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The  first  instalment  of  In  Kedars 
Tents^  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  which 
was  announced  to  appear  in  this  num- 
ber, has  been  necessarily  postponed  until 
the  March  number,  which  begins  a  new 
volume  of  The  Bookman.  We  under- 
stand that  the  editors  of  McClure's 
Magazine  have  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing some  short  stories  from  Mr.  Merri- 
man,  to  appear  in  their  magazine  some 
time  during  the  year. 

The  report  which  was  widely  circu- 
lated last  year  to  the  effect  that  Mrs. 
Pearl  Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes)  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  George  Moore,  turns 
out  to  have  been  a  myth,  which  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  literary  collabora- 
tion of  those  two  interesting  persons. 
We  learn,  however,  on  excellent  author- 
ity, that  Mrs.  Craigie  is  actually  en- 
gaged, and  will  before  long  be  married 
to  Mr.  Walter  Spindler,  who  is  some- 
what her  junior,  and  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  fine  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
England. 

The  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  Sir 
Joseph  Lister,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  medical  science  in  the  discovery 
of  antiseptic  methods  in  surgery,  is  in- 
teresting as  breaking  through  a  long- 
standing tradition,  which  made  a  bar- 
onetcy the  highest  rank  in  England  at- 
tainable by  a  '*  medical  man.*'  The 
saying  has  been  current  for  nearly  a 
century  that  the  hand  which  had  once 
been  held  out  for  a  fee  could  never  sign 
the  roll  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but 
looking  over  the  list  of  recently  made 
peers,  it  would  certainly  seem  as  though 
the  saving  of  human  life  might  give  as 
good  a  claim  to  a  coronet  as  the  brewing 
of  beer  or  the  manufacture  of  oil-cloth. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  signalised  the  end 
of  his  administration  by  the  unhappy  lin- 
guistic feat  of  splitting  two  infinitives  in 
a  single  sentence.  He  did  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  Message  of  December 
8th  : 

*'  Even  though  it  may  be  found  that  Federal 
authority  is  not  broad  enough  to  fully  reach  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
several  States  to  act  effectively  in  the  premises, 
and  there  should  be  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
willingness  to  judiciously  exercise  such  power." 

We  should  like  to  think  that  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  will  prove  to  be  the  advance-agent 
of  stylistic  propriety  ;  but  he  split  so 


many  infinitives  himself  during  the  late 
campaign  that  we  do  not  venture  to  ex- 
pect relief  from  him  ;  and  if  poor  Mr. 
Bryan  had  been  elected — well,  the  West- 
ern plains  are  still  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  this  unfortunate  mood  amid 
whose  members  he  thrust  the  brutal  ad- 
verb ere  dropping  it  from  the  tail  end 
of  his  car. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  put 
forth  some  strictures  upon  a  paper  of 
George  Moore,  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Moore,  who  has  evidently  learned  a 
thing  or  two  in  literary  polemics,  re- 
plied in  the  following  very  amusing  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Revieuf : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir  :  In  this  month's  Longmans  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  comments  somewhat  strangely  on  my 
article  entitled  *'  Since  the  Elizabethans."  pub- 
lished in  Cosmopolis  for  October. 

It  happened  to  me  to  spend  a  few  days  last 
summer  in  an  English  village.  As  I  drove 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  lodging  which 
had  been  hired  for  me,  I  noticed  a  pleasant 
river,  which  seemed  to  promise  excellent  fish- 
ing.    I  mentioned  the  river  to  my  landlady. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir."  she  said,  "  there  is  very  good 
fishing  here — many  people  come  here  for  fish- 
ing." 

"  What  kind  of  people  come  here?"  I  asked 
distractedly. 

"  Literary  gentlemen  come  here  very  often, 
sir  ;  we  had  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  staying  nere." 

"Oh,  really!  .  .  .  Does  he  fish?  Is  he  a 
good  fisherman  ?' ' 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  fishes  beautifully." 

"  Really  !    Does  he  catch  much  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  he  never  catches  anything,  but  he 
fishes  beautifully.  * ' 

Yours  truly, 

George  Moore. 

The  Judge  Publishing  Company  has 
in  the  press  a  novel  founded  upon  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  Yvette  Guilbert. 
It  is  written  by  a  Frenchman,  and  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Horn- 
blow.  It  is  profusely  illustiated  by  pho- 
tographs taken  from  life,  for  which 
Mademoiselle  Guilbert  recently  posed 
in  this  city.  It  will  be  issued  in  orna- 
mental paper  covers  at  fifty  cents. 

Scene  in  a  Curio  Shop. 

Intending  Purchaser  (examining  a  por- 
trait on  ivory)  :  **  Who  is  that,  please  ?" 

Salesuwman  (surprised  and  in  a  patron- 
ising tone)  :  *'  Why,  don't  you  recog. 
nise  the  face  ?  That's  Madame  de  Stael, 
the  celebrated  French  professional 
beauty  !*' 


A  UTERARY  JOURNAL. 


The  Critu  says  that  by  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  daughters  have  grown 
up  there  will  doubtless  be  an  Annex  to 
Princeton  University,  We  advise  the 
secretary  of  Evelyn  College  to  send  Miss 
Gilder  a  catalogue. 


Max  Pcmberton  has  written  a  new 
story  entitled  Christine  of  tht  Hills,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  spring  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Mr.  Pemberton's  recent  novel,  A  Puri- 
hill's  Wife,  is  meeting  with  deserved  sue. 
cess  in  England,  where  it  is  already  in 
its  tenth  thousand. 

Mr,  Rudyard  Kipling  is  said  to  be 
meditating  the  publication  in  book  form 
of  another  volume  of  stories,  to  be  se- 
lected from  those  which  have  appeared 
in  various  periodicals  during  the  last 
two  years. 

Madame  Adolphe  Rogi,  better  known 
to  magazine  readers  as  Charlotte  Fiske 
Bates,  who  was  lately  a  visitor  in  New 
York,  is  preparing  some  reminiscences 
of  the  poet  Longfellow  which  promise 
to  be  of  an  intimate  and  interesting 
character.  For  seven  years  Madame 
Rog6  was  associated  with  the  poet  in 
the  preparation  of  The  Seven  Voices  of 
Sympathy,  The  Birthday  Book  and  other 
works,  and  she  has  preserved  a  number 
of  letters  whicli  were  written  to  her  by 
Longfellow  dui-ing  this  period.  Ma- 
dame Rog5  herself  was  so  long  identi- 
fied with  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
New  England  writers,  that  it  is  with 
surprise  we  learn  that  she  is  by  birth  a 
New  Yorker,  but  she  left  New  York  for 
Cambridge  at  a  very  early  date.  A  few 
years  ago  slie  returned  to  the  city  to 
take  a  position  as  a  teacher  of  litera- 
ture, and  not  long  afterward  was  sttick- 
en  with  the  illness  which  resulted  in  the 
unfortunate  report  of  her  death.  This 
ha?i  caused  her  considerable  annoyance, 
as  the  mistake,  tliough  at  once  correct- 
ed, has  made  its  way  into  a  dictionary 
of  authors  and  into  the  first  edition  of 
a  popular  encyclopiedia.  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband  a  few  months  ago, 
Madame  Rogi  has  done  very  little  writ- 
ing, but  she  is  now  about  to  resume  her 
literary  and  educational  work.  Among 
other  things,  she  has  a  volume  of  poems 
almost  ready  for  the  press. 


50<. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  books  of 
fairy  tales  published  during  the  holi- 
days, certainly  the  most  picturesque, 
was  Miss  Evelyn  Sharp's  Wymps  in  its 
bright  cover  bedizened  in  red,  black, 
and  green.  A  reproduction  of  the  design 
is  herewith  given.     Mr.  William  Watson, 


by  the  way,  presented  a  copy  of  the 
book  to  a  little  girl  with  the  following 
lines  written  on  the  fly-leaf,  which  we 
copy  from  the  London  Academy : 

"  Here,  in  this  book,  the  wise  may  find 
A  world  exactly  to  their  mind. 
From  fairy  kings  to  talk-ng  fish. 
There's  everj-thing  such  persons  wish  ! 

"  Sweeter  little  maid  than  you 
Never  read  a  story  through. 
Through  a  sweeter  little  book 
Little  maid  shall  never  look." 


Mr.  William  Watson's  new  volume  of 
poems.  The  Year  of  Shame,  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  days  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  In 
this  volume  Mr.  Watson  reprints  the 
sixteen  sonnets  published  last  year  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Purple  East,  and 
adds  a  number  of  other  poems  having 
reference  to  public  affairs.  The  book 
is  to  have  an  allegorical  frontispiece 
after  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A..  and  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
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Though  established  in  London  only 
(our  years  ago,  TAe  Studia,  "  an  illus- 
trated magazine  of  fine  and  applied 
art,"  is  well  known  to  all  artists,  and  to 
ail  readers  interested  in  art  in  America. 
Mr.  John  Lane  has  now  made  arrange- 
ments to  issue  an  American  edition  of 
this  magazine  which  will  be  the  same  as 
the  English  edition,  but  will  contain 
additional  matter  of  special  interest  to 
American  readers.  The  strong  point  of 
TAe  Studio  is  its  illustrations,  of  which 
each  issue  contains  a  large  number.  The 
title  of  The  International  Studio  has  been 
chosen  for  the  American  edition,  and 
the  first  number  will  be  published  dur- 
ing February.  A  most  elaborate  cover 
design  has  been  made  for  it  by  Mr.  Will 
H.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  new  volume  of  essays, 
Tfie  Children,  which  is  reviewed  in  an- 
other column,  gains  an  additional  interest 
from  being  the  first  book  printed  by  Mr. 
Will  \\.  Bradley,  at  the  Wayside  Press, 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  addition  to  print- 
ing the  book  Mr.  Bradley  has  designed 
a  cover,  end-papers,  title-page,  initial 
letters,  and  other  ornaments.  We  can- 
not praise  too  highly  Mr.  Bradley's  de- 
signs, which  are  on  a  high  artistic  level, 
and  tiie  volume  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  printing  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
The  book  gives  Mr.  Bradley  a  unique 
and  enviable  reputation  as  a  printer. 


Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  relates  the 
following  interesting  facts  about  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell,  whose  homes  he  vis- 
ited at  Cambridge  while  in  America. 
"  Miss  Longfellow,  the  poet's  daughter, 
still  lives  in  the  old  wooden  house,  with 
its  large  verandah  and  spacious  rooms, 
and  she  has  retained  the  old  furniture, 
which  is,  much  of  it,  in  black  carved. 
oak.  The  poet's  books  arc,  many  of  , 
them,  as  he  left  theni,  and  his  library 
abounds  in  handsome  complete  editions 
of  famous  authors.  Many  stories  are 
still  told  of  Longfellow's  great  kindness 
of  heart,  of  his  courtesy,  which  was 
never  weaned  and  never  broken,  of  his 
great  patience  in  receiving  strangers  and 
in  answering  letters.  No  one  could 
have  left  a  sweeter  memory,  and  on  all 
hands  the  testimony  is  that  a  purer  and 
gentler  spirit  never  breathed.  Elm- 
wood,  the  residence  of  Lowell,  is  in 
some  ways  sad  to  look  at.  It  is  a  fairly 
large  house,  surrounded  by  good 
grounds,  but  it  has  a  desolate,  half- 
ruined  appearance.  It  was  the  home 
of  Lowell's  father,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
and  Lowell  came  back  to  it  in  his  lonely 
old  age  to  die.  Notwithstanding  the 
brilliance  of  his  career  and  the  frequent 
gaiety  of  his  spirits,  any  reader  of  Low- 
ell's letters  and  books  must  see  thai 
there  was  in  him  a  deep  vein  of  melan- 
He  had  great  courage,  how 


and  had  the  i 


krkable  advantage  of 
unbroken  health.  Till 
late  in  life  he  hardly 
knew  what  illness  was  ; 
when  it  came  to  him  in 
a  particularly  painful 
form  he  would  not  rec- 
ognise it,  fought  gal- 
lantly against  it,  and 
only  yielded  at  the  last. 
There  is  no  one  living 
now  to  bear  his  name, 
and  some  shadow  of 
gloom  rests  upon  the 
fortunes  of  his  house, 
I  asked  Professor  Nor- 
ton, who  edited  his  let- 
ters, whether  there  was 
likely  to  be  any  biog- 
raphy. Mr.  Norton 
said  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  write  one,  but 
did  not  see  his  way  to 
doit  ;  that  if  Mr.  Henry 
James  would  have  con- 
sented   to  come   home 
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and  write  it  the  friends  of  Lowell  woulil 
liave  been  greatly  satisfied,  but  that  Mr. 
Junies  did  not  seem  disposed  to  do  this, 
and  in  consequence  it  was  probable  that 
nothing  would  be  done.  This  seems  a 
great  pity,  forihere  is  obviously  material 
left  for  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
book.  Lowell's  large  and  fine  libiary 
still  remains  in  Elmwood,  and  the  liter- 
ature of  many  countries  is  well  repre- 
sented." - 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  librar>' 
of  Holmes,  a  large  part  of  which  has 
been  given  away.  When  Mr.  Barrie 
publi.shed  his  Aiild  Lie/it  IdylU  he  sent 
the  first  copy  to  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Judge 
Holmes  says  that  his  father's  favourite 
]>uoks  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  were 
A  Window  in  Thrums  antl  Dean  Ram- 
say's Rfininiseences. 

» 

Salem.  Dr.  Nicoll  thinks,  must  have 
been  rather  a  dreary  dwelling-place  in 
tlawtliorne's  boyhood,  with  its  old 
wooden  houses,  its  chill  east  winds,  and 
its  chiller  social  atmosphere.  "  In  this 
quiet  town  Hawthorne  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  boyhood,  as  well  as  many 
years  of  his  later  life,  and  there  is  a 
mingled  tenderness  and  rancour  in  his 
allusions  to  it.     There  can   be  no  ques- 


tion at  tliis  time  of  day  that  Hawthorne  ■ 
is  the  greatest  genius  that  America  has 
produced,  and  that  his  works,  along, 
perhaps,  with  some  of  Longfellow's 
poetry,  are  the  most  durable  product  of 
the  American  mind.  We  saw  his  birth- 
place, wliich  tlie  town  has  a  mind  to 
buy.  The  price  put  upon  it  by  the 
owners  is  at  present  somewhat  prohibi- 
tive, amounting  to  something  like  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  a  very  humble 
dwelling.  We  saw  also  the  house  in 
which  he  courted  his  bride,  Sophia  Pea- 
body,  the  daughter  of  the  local  dentist. 
This  house.  I  think,  is  described  by  him 
as  Dr.  Grimshaw's  house.  His  early 
attempts  to  support  himself  by  the  pen 
in  Salem  were  far  from  fortunate.  He 
says  himself  that  he  was  for  many  years 
the  most  obscure  man  of  letters  in 
America.  At  that  time  he  was  one  of 
at  least  some  dozen  Americans  who  had 
taken  to  the  profession  of  literature, 
and  he  seems  to  have  remained  at  Salem 
simply  because  his  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters were  living  there.  He  had  attained 
the  mature  age  of  forty-six  when  he 
published  The  Starlet  Letter,  and  with 
that  for  the  first  time  he  gained  the  ear 
of  the  public.  We  were  interested  to 
see  in  the  Custom  House  at  Salem  his 
official  stamp  preserved.     The  building 
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is  altered,  but  the  traditions  connected 
with  his  occupancy  of  the  office  liave 
been  jealonsly  guarded,  and  were  most 
politely  explained  to  us  by  those  now 
in  charge.  During  his  later  days  in 
this  office  Hawthorne  fell  into  deep  de- 
spondency, and  when  he  gave  his  Scar- 
let  Letter  to  his  publisher,  he  had  little 
hopes  of  it,  and  hardly  believed  in 
the  praises  he  received,  though  when 
he  tried  to  read  it  to  his  wife  his  voice 
'  swelled  and  heaved  as  if  he  were  tossed 
up  and  down  on  an  ocean  as  it  subsides 
after  the  storm.'  It  was  at  once  recog- 
nised as  the  gre.^test  work  of  imagina- 
tion ever  produced  in  America,  and  as 
also  a  triumphant  achievement  in  point 
of  style. 

"  What  I  found  especially  interesting 
was  a  collection  of  Hawthorne's  early 
letters  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Manning, 
a  cousin  of  Hawthorne's,  whom  we  met 
in  Salem.     Particularly  interesting  were 


the  numbers  of  a  little  magazine 
which  Hawthorne  edited  and 
wrote  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
seventeen.  The  handwriting  is 
singularly  distinct,  almost  like 
print,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  quaint  humour  in  many  of  the 
paragraphs,  especially  in  the 
rather  satirical  criticisms  of  the 
sermons  the  editor  heard  at 
church.  Some  essays  show  that 
his  sombre  thought  was  native 
to  his  genius,  and  discuss  with 
something  of  the  delicate  pre- 
cision of  his  later  years  '  the  sad 
vicissitudes  of  things.'  In  this 
most  valuable  collection — a  col- 
lection, by  the  way,  which  has 
not  been  by  any  means  com- 
pletely utilised  in  print,  al- 
though in  The  Youth's  Companion 
some  part  of  it  has  been  pub- 
iished — there  is  a  letter  written 
from  Concord  and  announcing 
the  death  of  his  first-born,  dear- 
ly loved,  and  ill-fated  daughter, 
Una  Hawthorne." 


Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Emerson  and  his  sister.  Miss 
Kmersnn,  who  now  occupies  her 
father's  house.  Dr.  Nicoll  had 
the  privilege  of  viewing  his 
home.  "  No  spot  in  America 
seemed  to  me  quite  so  sacred 
as  that  quiet  study,  from  which  so  many 
ennobling  and  purifying  impulses  and 
influences  wentforth'into  the  world.  It 
is  just  as  it  used  to  be  through  the  days 
of  that  long  and  innocent  life.  There 
are,  as  1  should  have  expected,  com- 
paratively few  books.  One  side  of  the 
room  is  occupied,  but  1  should  think 
the  number  of  volumes  docs  not  exceed 
at  the  very  most  three  thousand. 
Among  them  there  are  many  works  of 
interest,  and  many  of  them  bear  traces 
of  repeated  readings.  Emerson  was  in 
the  liabit  of  writing  at  the  end  of  his 
books  the  numbers  of  the  pages  in  which 
he  had  found  something  especially  in- 
teresting.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not 
read  the  classics  in  the  original,  at  least 
to  any  extent,  although  one  or  two  arc 
to  be  found  in  his  librar)'.  I  was  espe- 
cially attracted  by  an  early  volume  of 
Tennyson  (1832),  which  Emerson  bought 
on  visiting  Europe  in  1833.  From  the 
very  first  he  seems  to  have  appreciated 
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tlie   p;reatness  of    Tei 
had    I  he    earliest 


He 


also 


edition  of 
lever  admit 
that  Browning  was  a  pioet — a  strange 
judgment,  for  in  the  matter  of  form 
the  two  men  nearly  resembled  each 
other.  There  is,  as  mit;ht  be  expected, 
a  fine  collection  of  lirst  editions  of 
American  authors,  nearly  all  presenta- 
tion copies,  including  a  beautiful  set  of 
Hawthorne,  but  there  is  no  such  treasure 
as  that  possessed  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  in  his  copy  of  The  Scar- 
let Letter,  the  very  first  volume  of  the 
first  edition.  No  American  biography 
known  to  me  reaches  anything  like  the 
merit  of  the  Life  df  Emerson,  written  by 
Mr.  James  Elliot  Cabot,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany. It  ought  to  be  printed  in  a 
cheaper  and  more  accessible  form." 
» 
The  illustrations  of  the  homes  of 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Emerson,  and 
of  Longfellow's  Study  printed  in  these 
pages  are  taken,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  and  Com- 
pany, from  their  Riverside   Literature 


French  acrobat,  which  is  a  daring  study 
of  character  in  realism.  The  scenes  shift 
from  Paris  to  London,  and  Mr.  Barry 
resided  in  both  cities  for  some  time 
studying  his  subject  at  first  hand. 
Mademoiselle  Blanche  is  rated  very  highly 
by  several  critics  who  have  read  the  ad- 
vance sheets  of  the  book,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  it  will  give  Mr.  Barry  a  more 
prominent  place  among  writers  of  fiction 
than  he  has  yet  secured. 
9 
An  article  by  Mr.  Henry  James  on 
■'  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset" 
will  be  included  in  the  new  volume  of 
The  Yellmv  Book,  to  be  ready  in  a  few 
days.  One  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
tributions will  be  a  poem  by  Kenneth 
Grahame,  the  author  of  The  Golden  Age. 
The  other  contents  include  a  poem  by 
William  Watson,  three  "  Prose  Fancies" 
by  Richard  Le  Gallicnne,  and  stories 
by  Miss  Ella  D'Arcy  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Swet- 
tenham.  the  author  of  Malay  Sketches. 
The  cover  design  is  by  Miss  Ethel  Reed, 
who  also  contributes  four  pictures.  Miss 
Reed,  who  has  been  in  Berlin  during  the 
past  few  months,  is  now  in  London. 


Mr.  John  D.  Barry,  known  to  readers  by 
his  charming  little  child-story.  The  Prin- 
cess Margarethe,  and  his  more  ambitious 
story  of  the  stage,  A  Daughter  of  Tkes- 
pis,  has  just  published,  through  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Kimball,  a  novel  entitled 
MademgiselU    Blanche,   the    story    of    a 


Marie  Corelli  has  a  rival  among  the 
upper  ten  in  r.,ondon.  A  recent  visitor 
to  the  drawing-rooms  of  royalty  and  the 
English  aristocracy  tells  us  that  the 
book  which  is  most  frequently  met  with 
there  is  the  Poems  of  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox. 
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The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  memo- 
rable marriage  between  Robert  Brown- 
ing and  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  celebrated 
in  the  Marylebone  Parish  Church,  Lon- 
don, on  Saturday  morning,  December 
1 2th.  The  music  was  elaborate  and 
very  fine,  but  disappointment  was  felt 
in  the  sermon  which  was  preached  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Those  who  had  not 
heard  him  for  several  years  seemed  to 
detect  a  change  both  in  his  style  and  in 
his  appearance.  He  was  looking  pale 
and  languid,  as  if  the  air  of  Canterbury 
did  not  suit  him  so  well  as  Westminster. 
The  Dean  described  Browning  as  the 
manliest  of  modern  poets,  and  said  that 
the  happmess  of  his  married  life  taught 
a  lesson  to  a  generation  in  which  so 
many  gifted  authors  sneer  at  matrimony 
and  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Para- 
dise. In  connection  with  this,  the  Dean 
mentioned  the  late  Coventry  Patmore, 
**  a  true  poet,  though  his  range  was  lim- 
ited," and  praised  the  "holy  pureness 
and  classical  simplicity"  of  The  Angel 
in  the  House,  Dean  Farrar  said  that 
Mr.  Browning  had  told  him  that  the 
line  which  expressed  his  deepest  faith 
was  this  : 

"    ...  He  at  least  believed  in  Soul,  was  very 
sure  of  God." 

Our  correspondent  says  that  it  was 
amusing  to  observe  a  number  of  ladies 
who  had  come  to  church  provided  with 
copies  of  the  works  of  the  Brownings. 
They  kept  turning  over  the  leaves  ^as 
Dean  Farrar  passed  rapidly  from  one 
quotation  to  another,  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  them,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  discovered  the  Portuguese  sonnet, 
from  which  he  quoted  ten  minutes  be- 
fore, he  would  be  four  or  five  extracts 
ahead  in  **  The  Ring  and  the  Book"  or 
"  Ferishtah's  Fancies." 

Readers  of  Browning  will  recall  how 
deep  was  the  interest  with  which  the 
poet  looked  on  a  man  who  had  talked 
with  Shelley. 

"  And  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain  ? 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you  ? 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems  and  new  !" 

Dean  Farrar  tells  us  that  Mr.  Browning 
himself  once  told  him  how  important 
and  interesting  he  thought  it  that  the 
young  should  have,  as  it  were,  land- 
marks in  their  lives  by  at  least  seeing 
great  men  who  belonged  to  a  popular 


generation.  "  Once,"  Mr.  Browning 
said  to  Dean  Farrar,  "  1  was  walking 
with  my  son,  who  was  then  a  little  boy, 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  We  saw  an  old 
man  approaching  us  in  a  long,  loose, 
rather  shabby  coat,  and  with  a  stoop- 
ing, shuffling  attitude  and  gait.  *  Touch 
that  man  as  you  pass  him,*  I  whispered 
to  my  little  son.  The  child  touched 
him  as  he  passed,  and  I  said  to  him, 
*  Now,  my  boy,  you  will  always  be  able 
to  remember  in  later  years  that  you 
once  saw  and  touched  the  great  B^ran- 
ger. 

One  of  the  new  family  magazines  re- 
cently started  in  England — The  Temple 
Magazine — has  already  attained  a  large 
popularity,  and  is  not  unknown  even  on 
this  side,  although  it  has  been  only  four 
months  in  existence.  The  contents  of 
the  January  number  are  especially  rich 
and  interesting.  There  are  stories  by 
Margaret  Deland,  L.  B.  Walford,  Percy 
L.  Parker,  and  chapters  of  a  serial  story 
by  Silas  K.  Hocking,  besides  the  Home 
and  Study  Fire  departments.  But  what 
we  are  especially  interested  in  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury  on  "  Men  I  have  Known  : 
Reminiscences  and  Appreciations." 
The  first  paper  contains  some  new  and 
interesting  reminiscences  of  Lord  Ten- 
nyson and  a  number  of  interesting  fac- 
similes and  other  illustrations,  two  of 
which  we  have  reproduced.  We  learn 
from  Dean  Farrar  that  the  poet  be- 
lieved he  had  put  some  of  his  best 
poetic  work  into  "The  Princess,"  and 
that  he  had  often  regretted  that  he 
did  not  connect  it  with  some  stronger 
and  more  serious  framework  than  what 
he  called  "A  Medley."  He  says  that 
there  is  a  legend  at  Cambridge  in 
connection  with  the  prize  which  Ten- 
nyson obtained  for  his  poem  on  "  Tim- 
buctoo"  in  1829,  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  examiners — Professor  Smyth — 
had  written  on  the  .outer  leaf  of  this 
poem  "v.  q.,"  which  he  meant  for 
**  very  queer  ;"  but  the  other  examiners 
took  it  for  **  V.  g.,"  **very  good,"  and 
assigned  the  medal  to  it.  The  legend 
is,  the  Dean  believes,  an  entire  myth, 
and  that  Tennyson's  prize  poem  con- 
tains some  far  finer  passages  than  any 
other  poem  which  has  been  so  reward- 
ed, either  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Dean  Farrar  took 
the  liberty  of  sending  a  poem  in  blank 
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FAC-SIMILES  OF  TWO   LETTERS   FROM   LORD  TENNYSON   TO    DEAN   FARRAR. 
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verse  on  "The  Arctic  Regions,"  with 
which  he  had  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
gold  medal  at  Cambridge,  and  received 
from  the  poet  one  of  the  letters  which 
are  herewith  reproduced  in  fac-simile. 
The  other  letter  was  written  more  than 
forty  years  afterward,  when  the  poet's 
eldest  son,  the  present  Lord  Tennyson, 
was  at  Marlborough  College.  The  sec- 
ond letter  is  more  interesting  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  rarely  did  the  poet  write 
his  own  letters  in  later  years. 

Dean  Farrar  frequently  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  poet  and  that  of  Lady 
Tennyson  at  Freshwater.  **  At  first,** 
he  says,  **  he  was  always  shy,  but 
with  those 
who  won 
his  confi- 
dence this 
very  soon 
wore  off. 
There  was 
something 
d  eligh  t- 
fully  sim- 
pl  e  and 
straight- 
f  or  ward  in 
all  he  said. 


and  the  brusque  frankness  of  his  re- 
marks and  questions  sometimes  made 
one  laugh.  His  appearance  was  that 
with  which  many  photographs  have 
familiarised  us.  In  his  large,  round, 
broad-brimmed  cloth  hat,  and  his  am- 
ple cloak,  and  with  his  long  beard,  he 
used  to  compare  his  appearance  to 
that  of  a  monk  or  a  brigand.  His 
conversation,  in  his  brighter  and  light- 
er moods,  was  almost  boyish  in  its 
vivacity,  and  at  more  serious  moments 
was  full  of  wisdom  and  instructiveness. 
The  first  moods  were  often  shown  at  so- 
cial meals,  and  afterward,  when  it  was 
the  custom  for  all  the  guests  to  adjourn 
at  once  for  dessert  into  another  room, 
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where  the  poet  used  sometimes  to  brew 
a  bowl  of  punch  with  much  delight. 
But,  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  ladies 
had  retired,  and  he  was  smoking,  often 
till  late  at  night  in  his  study,  he  was 
ripe  for  conversations  which  were  some- 
times of  absorbing  interest,  and  touched 
not  only 

**  *  On  labour  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land, 

for  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  con- 
temporary as  in  all  other  history,  but 
also  on  some  of  the  deepest  topics  of 
life,  death,  and  what  comes  hereafter. 
Here  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the 
great  poet  '  rolled  out  his  mind.'  I  en- 
joyed very  greatly  the  long  walks  with 
him  over  the  *  noble  downs '  and  through 
the  green  fields  and  shady  lanes  of 
Freshwater,  and  over  the  wide  moor  and 
among  the  fine  views  at  Aldworth.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  one  evening  we 
did  not  get  back  from  our  walk  till  it 
was  nearly  dark,  and  our  footsteps  dis- 
turbed the  many  birds  which  sheltered 
themselves  in  undisturbed  security  in 
the  densely  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
which  surrounded  the  poet's  home.  As 
the  birds  uttered  their  various  notes  he 
stopped  with  delight  and  said,  *  There, 
that  is  a  blackbird,  and  that  a  thrush, 
and  that  a  robin,  and  that  a  blue-tit.* 
He  thus  showed  both  the  keenness  of 
his  hearing  and  his  intimately  familiar 
knowledge  of  *  the  voices  of  the  birds.*  *' 

Mr.  William  Doxey,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  experienced  so  much  delay  and  an- 
noyance in  the  publication  of  Talcs  of 
Languedoc  and  An Ithierant House ^  through 
outside  printing-offices,  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  set  up  his  own  plant  and  start 
a  printing  establishment  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  has  already  about  a  dozen 
good  books  which  he  is  making  arrange- 
ments to  publish  during  the  present 
year.  His  latest  window  display  has 
been  an  exhibition  of  "  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  its  Work  in  Literature." 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden*s  California 
story  entitled  **  Hilda  Strafford,'*  which 
appeared  serially  in  The  Cosmopolitan  last 
summer,  is  now  being  translated  into 
Danish,  and  is  to  be  published  in  Copen- 
hagen. Miss  Harraden,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  William  A.  Edwards,  has  borne 
testimony  to  the  charms  and  benefits  of 
Southern  California  a§  a  Mecca  for  in- 


valids in  a  little  book  entitled  Two 
Health- Seekers  in  Southern  California^ 
which  is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  have  a 
new  story  by  Clive  Holland,  entitled 
A  Writer  of  Fiction^  in  the  press,  which 
they  will  publish  on  February  15th. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  reached  home  in 
time  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh  held  to  promote  a  memorial  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  An  account 
of  this  meeting  appears  in  our  London 
Letter,  and  we  have  before  us  a  report 
of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Barrie  deliv- 
ered, and  from  which  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : 

"  Nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  face 
this  meeting  had  the  cause  been  less  dear  to 
me,  and  had  I  had  less  love  and  admiration  for 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  was  loved  far 
more  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time.  You 
have  read  in  novels  that  when  a  man  is  really 
in  love  he  hates  to  have  his  lady  make  an  idol 
and  worship  it ;  he  wants  her  to  know  him  as 
he  really  is  ;  he  tells  her  all  there  is  to  be  told 
against  himself,  what  his  failings  are.  and  says 
to  her  that  now  she  cannot  love  him  so  mucn. 
Then  he  turns  upon  her  in  a  passion  when  she 
admits  that  she  does  not.  That  is  how  we  re- 
gard Louis  Stevenson.  We  know  he  had  his 
imperfections,  but  we  are  all  willing  to  turn 
ourselves  into  Alan  Brecks  and  become  '  braw 
fighters.'  .  .  . 

**  There  is  only  one  other  novelist  of  modem 
times  who  has  called  forth  such  a  passion  of 
devotion-»-a  woman,  a  darker  spirit  than  he. 
one  who  died  at  a  very  much  younger  age  than 
he  did,  the  author  of  Wuthering  Heights. 
Every  one  who  has  come  under  the  spell  of 
Stevenson  or  Emily  Bronte  would  fight  for 
them  until  he  dropped.  It  is  no  one  single  class 
that  loves  Stevenson.  All  classes  love  him. 
There  is  that  beautiful  story  of  the  little  native 
boy  at  Samoa.  When  Stevenson  went  there 
first  he  built  a  small  hut,  and  he  afterward 
went  into  a  larger  house.  When  he  went  the 
first  night  into  this  house  he  was  feeling  very 
tired  and  sorrowful  that  he  had  not  had  the 
forethought  to  ask  his  servant  to  bring  coffee 
and  cigarettes^  and  just  as  he  was  thinking  this 
the  door  opened  and  the  native  boy  came  in 
with  a  tray  carrying  cigarettes  and  coffee.  Mr. 
Stevenson  said  to  him  in  the  native  language, 
*  Great  is  your  forethought,*  and  the  boy  bowed 
and  corrected  him,  saying,  '  Great  is  the 
love.'.  .  . 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Stevenson  cared,  little 
about  his  old  university  in  Edinburgh,  but  this 
is  not  true.  The  other  day  I  heardof  a  letter 
Stevenson  wrote  to  one  of  his  oldest  friends. 
It  was  written  from  the  South  Seas,  and  he  said 
he  was  lying  in  a  boat  thinking  of  old  days  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  the  dreams  he  had 
dr^^m^  in  those  days,  and  how  litUe  he  bad 
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thought  at  that  time  that  they  would  be  real- 
ised. And  now  that  they  had  been  realised,  it 
had  occurred  to  this  friend  that  out  of  gratitude 
he  might  have  put  at  the  corner  of  Lothian 
Street  a  tablet  in  which  that  little  story  might 
be  inscribed,  so  that  students  who  had  grown 
down-hearted  might  perchance  look  upon  it  and 
be  cheered.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  tablet 
will  ever  be  put  up,  but  1  dare  say  that  many 
students  will  seem  to  see  it  there  and  take  cour- 
age Stevenson's  appeal  was  to  young  men, 
and  by  young  men  I  think  he  will  be  best 
known  and  longest  remembered.  There  is  a 
body  of  young  men  who  take  Stevenson  as 
their  model,  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  exam- 
ple. I  mean  the  younger  writers  of  to-day  of 
all  classes,  not  merely  the  Romanticists,  the 
Realists,  the  Idealists,  the  Pessimists  as  they 
are  called.  These  all  see  with  different  eyes, 
but  they  are  all  agreed  that  Stevenson  beyond 
all  other  writers  of  his  time  is  the  man  who 
showed  them  ho\v  to  put  their  houses  in  order 
before  they  be|^an  to  write,  and  in  what  spirit 
they  should  write,  and  with  what  aim  and  with 
what  clean  tools,  with  what  necessity  of  toil. 
They  knew  from  him  that  however  poor  their 
books  might  be  they  were  not  disgraced  if  they 
had  done  their  best,  and  however  popular  they 
might  be,  if  they  were  not  written  with  some 
of  his  aims  they  were  onlv  cumberers  of  the 
ground.  Stevenson  is  dead,  but  he  still  carries 
our  flag,  and  because  of  him  the  most  unworthy 
among  us  are  a  little  more  worthy,  and  the 
meanest  of  us  are  a  little  less  mean." 


Mr.  Barrie's  allusion  to  Emily  Bronte 
fell  quite  cold  on  the  great  audience 
assembled  to  do  Stevenson  honour. 
**  But  I  thought  it  was  Charlotte  who 
wrote  fane  Eyre  f*  was  a  question  over- 
heard (on  the  platform,  too).  **  Oh, 
Emily  was  Charlotte's  second  name  !** 
was  the  very  satisfactory  explanation 
whispered  back  to  the  objector. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Critic^  con- 
tained recently  an  article  by  Mr.  Locke 
Richardson,  in  which,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  he  ingeniously  interpreted 
a  difficult  passage  of  Shakespeare.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Falstaf!*s  death,  we  have  the 
words  **  a*  babbled  of  green  fields,"  if 
we  accept  Theobald's  reading.  Mr. 
Richardson    suggests   that  Falstafif  was 


••  mustering  his  waning  f>owers  in  an  effort  to 
die  a  fair  death  after  repeating,  in  broken  and 
half -audible  accents,  verses  learned  in  child- 
hood : 

*' '  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  ^reen  pas- 
tures ;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.' 

**  So  in  '  green  fields  '  we  recognise  the  'green 
pastures '  of  David,  and  with  the  recognition 
Qomes  a  strain  of  pathos  in  Falstaff 's  dyin^  hour 


which  no  hand  but  Shakespeare's  could  have 
infused." 

Mr.  Richardson  has  been  much  belaud- 
ed for  his  ingenuity,  but  his  suggestion 
is  not  new.  In  the  Library  Shakespeare 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
by  Samuel  Neil,  Hon.  President  of  the 
Edinburgh  Shakespeare  Society,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  12  (London  :  William  Mackenzie, 
1876),  there  is  the  following  note  : 

"This  gives  a  special  Shakespearean  touch 
to  Falstafrs  death.  His  mind  appears  to  have 
wandered  through  the  darkness  till  a  little 
streak  of  light  glimmered  out  from  his  memory 
of  his  childhood's  lessons.  Here  we  are  shown 
the  repentant  dying  man  looking  of  the  light  of 
the  twenty-third  Psalm,  '  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures. '  And  the  kindly  meant 
comfort  given  to  him  as  he  so  '  babbled,'  as 
well  as  the  satisfaction  felt  in  recounting  it,  is 
quite  characteristic.  So  the  old  dame  weeps 
womanly  tears  for  the  departed,  while  even  tne 
graceless  Pistol  sympathising  says,  *  Go  !  clear 
thy  crystals.'  " 

Mr.  Neil  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
learned  of  living  literary  students,  yet 
he  has  received  no  adequate  recognition. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  the  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  has  sure- 
ly had  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  peo- 
ple who  frequent  our  concert-rooms  and 
opera  houses.  His  timely  book,  Hatv 
to  Listen  to  MusiCy  went  through  three 
editions  within  two  weeks,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  daily  increasing.  It  is 
likely  to  enjoy  a  wide  popularity.  A 
review  of  the  book  by  a  musical  author- 
ity appears  on  another  page. 

A  little  book  of  poetry  containing 
some  forty-four  pages,  and  bound  in  a 
plain  sky  blue  paper  cover,  called  The 
Torrent  and  the  Night  Before^  has  come 
to  our  table  during  the  past  month.  It 
is  printed  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company  for  the  author,  Mr.  Ed- 
win Arlington  Robinson,  whose  address 
is  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  is  dedicated  to 
**  Any  man,  woman,  or  critic  who  will 
cut  the  edges  of  it — I  have  done  the 
top."     **  The  Torrent"  begins, 

"  I  found  a  torrent  falling  in  a  glen 
Where   the  sun's  light  shone  silvered  and 

leaf  split ; 
The  boom,  the  foam,  and  the  mad  flash  of  it 
All  made  a  mag^c  symphony  ;  .  .  ." 

and  those  who  read  this  and  have  any 
liking  for  poetiy  will  read  on  to  the 
end.  Some  of  the  verses  we  do  not 
care  for,  especially  the  long  poem  at  the 
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end.  There  is  true  fire  in  his  verse,  and 
there  are  the  swing  and  the  singing  of 
wind'and  wave  and  the  passion  of  human 
emotion  in  his  lines  ;  but  his  limitations 
are  vital.  His  humour  is  of  a  grim.sortj 
and  the  world  is  not  beautiful  to  him, 
but  a  prison-house.  In  the  night-time 
there  is  weeping  and  sorrow,  and  joy 
does  not  come  in  the  morning.  But 
here  and  there  in  a  sonnet  he  lets  hinx- 
self  go,  and  the  cry  of  a  yearning  spirit 
enters  the  lute  of  Orplieus  and  sounds 
a  sweet 'and  wondrous  note.  We  quote 
one  sonnet  which  is  free  and  unstrained 
and  spontaneous  in  its  outburst,  flinging 
itself  into  form  with  a  natural  abandon 
and  full-blooded  life  : 

"  Oh,  for  a  ]X)et— for  a  beacon  bright, 
To  rift  this  changeless  glimmer  of  dead  gray  : 
To  spirit  back  the  Muses,  long  astray, 
And  flush  Parnassus  with  a  newer  light ; 
To  put  these  little  sonnet  men  to  flight 
Who  fashion,  in  a  shrewd  mechanic  way, 
Songs  w^ithout  souls  that  flicker  for  a  day, 
To  vanish  in  irrevocable  night. 
What  does  it  mean,  this  barren  age  of  ours  ? 
Here    are    the    men,   the  Women,  and  the 

flowers— 
The  seasons,  and  the  sunset,  as  before. 
What  does  it  mean  ?    Shall  not  one  bard  arise 
To  wrench  one  banner  from  the  w^estern  skies. 
And  mark  it  wilh  his  name  for  evermore  ?" 


One  of  the  newcomers  among  books 
of  poetry,  Units^  is  by  Miss  Winifred 
Lucas,  and  is  reviewed  on  another  page. 
She  is  a  young  lady  still  in  her  twenties. 
As  in  the  case  of  Alice  Meynell,  a  small 
collection  of  her  poems  privately  print- 
ed several  years  ago  "prepared  the  way 
for  the  present  book,  which  introduces 
her  in  England  and  America  through 
the  Bodley  Head  to  a  larger  public. 

Opinions  will  ever  be  sharply  divided 
on  Walt  Whitman.  In  many  ways  he 
set  himself  to  repel  readers.  But  there 
will  assuredly  be  a  remnant  who  will 
think  him  a  great  and  original  writer,  a 
true  poet,  and  one  whose  conception  of 
the  universe  was  in  the  end  large,  pure, 
and  pitiful.  To  them  the  monograph 
of  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  reviewed  on  an- 
other page,  will  be  a  welcome  book. 
America  in  the  main  condemned  him 
and  let  him  live  in  obscure  poverty,  de- 
pendent on  the  admiration  and  assist- 
ance sent  him  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  always  accepted  with  dignity.  But 
he  did  not  die  friendless,  he  did  not  die 
wretched,  and  what  is  best  to  remem- 
ber, he  did  not  die  soured,  or  bitter,  or 
foiled  ;  and  those  for  whom  his  writings 
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had  a  message  knew  that  he 
had  not  lived  in  vain.  The 
notable  [act  about  Whitman  is 
that  he  was  the  poet  alike  of 
life  and  death.  In  his  work 
there  is  much  about  life — free, 
daring,  sometimes  offensive 
and  shameful,  but  in  the  end 
it  was  a  true  view.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  his  optimism  is 
that  it  embraced  night  and 
death.  His  pregnant  line, 
"  the  huge  and  thoughtful 
night,"  has  settled  for  sonie 
his  claim  to  be  a  poet  ;  hard- 
ly less  suggestive  is  his  say- 
ing, ■■  I  am  he  who  walks 
with  the  tender  and  growing 
night."  On  the  beauty,  the 
peace,  the  coolness,  the  de- 
liciousness  of  death,  he  has 
lavished  his  richest  treasures 
of  thought  and  expression. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
poems  is  that  beginning, 
■'  Come  lovely  and  soothing 
death."  We  quote  the  last 
two  stanzas  : 
"  The  night  in  silence  under  many 

The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky 
whispering  wave  whose  voice 

And  the  soul  turning  to  thee.  O 
vast  and  well -veiled  death, 

And  the  body  gratefully  nestling 
close  to  thee, 

"  Over  the  treetops  I  float  thee  a  song. 
Over  the  rising  and  sinking  waves,  ove 

myriad  fields  and  the  prairies  wide, 
Over  the  denae-pack'd  cities  all  and  the  t 

ing  wharves  and  ways, 
I  float  this  carol  with  )oy.  with  joy 

O  death," 


thee. 


The  portrait  of  Walt  Whitman,  which  is 
herewith  given,  is  reproduced  from  the 
frontispiece  photogravure  to  Mr,  Bur- 
roughs's  study  of  the  poet  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  publishers.  The  lines 
in  fac -simile  are  from  the  original  manu- 
script now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Johnston,  of  this  city.  Walt  Whit- 
man spent  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877  at 
Mr,  Johnston's  home  in  East  Tenth 
Street,  and  the  latter  cherishes  a  tender 
regard  for  the  poet,  who  was  his  friend, 
and  who  especially  endeared  himself  to 
the  family  by  his  affection  for  the  chil- 
dren and  that  which  they  bore  him  and 
often  demonstrated  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  fashion,  as  children   will,   when 
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they  get  hold  of  a  big-hearted  fellow  who 
wilt  humour  their  whims  and  fancies. 
« 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  wiites  :  "I 
have  received  an  early  copy  of  Mr. 
Heincmann's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Lord  Byron,  There  are  to  be  foui  vol- 
umes of  the  letters  and  memoirs  and 
six  volumes  of  the  poems.  The  first 
volume,  consisting  of  letters,  is  beauti- 
fully produced,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley 
has  provided  a  rich  mine  of  learning  for 
those  interested  in  Byroniana.  There 
are  290  pages  of  lettets  in  this  volume 
and  180  pages  of  notes.  I  only  know 
two  cases  of  annotation  to  compare  with 
this— Dr.  Birbeck  Hill's  //uiiie  and  Pro- 
fessor Masson's  larger  Milton."  Mr. 
Shorter  is,  we  may  say,  the  author  of 
the  new  work  on  Byron  and  his  friends, 
which  we  recently  announced  as  in  prep- 
aration, Mr.  Shnrter's  achievement  in 
Charlotte  Bronte  am/  Bfr  Circle  is  a  guar- 
antee of  his  expert  qualifications  for 
I  of  this  task. 


THt  dUUKM/IN. 


Prnm  a  phntograpti  by  L.  Alman  and  Company. 

With  the  article  on  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells,  in  this  number,  the  series  of 
Living  Critics,  English  and  American, 
is  concluded.  We  expect  to  begin  the 
series  of  Living  Continental  Critics 
next  month  with  a  study  of  the  great 
French  critic,  M.  Brunetiere,  who  is  to 
arrive  in  this  countrj'  in  March.  The 
above  portrait  of  Mr.  Howells  is  taken 
from  a  recent  photograph,  and  has  his 
approval  for  publication  in  Thf.  Book- 
man. 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill.  whose  collection 
of  eauieries  entitled  Willwiit  Prejudice, 
Bubtished  by  the  Century  Company,  is 
^Hewed  on  another  page,  is  the  son  of  a 


ty  years  ago.  In  the 
course  of  his  school  life 
he  entered  the  Jews' 
Free  School,  under  the 
veteran  Mi.  Moses  An- 
gel. There  he  was 
known  as  a  brilliant  pu- 
pil, carrying  off  prizes 
and  scholarships,  until 
he  rose  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  school.  While 
teaching  he  studied  for 
his  degree,  which  he  ob- 
tained at  London  Uni- 
versity, with  honouis  in 
Fiencli,  English,  and  in 
Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence. Then  he  became 
a  teacher  under  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  at 
Berner  Street  School, 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  Zang- 
will was  only  twenty 
when  he  gave  up  teach- 
ing, or,  as  he  himself 
iias  put  it,  "  exchanged 
one  set  of  pupils  for  an- 
other." His  adolescent 
literary  expeiimcnts  are 
perhaps  more  amusing 
than  instructive  to  the 
literary  aspirant.  At  six- 
teen he  wrote  a  three-act 
farcical  comedy  and 
went  in  search  of  the 
famous  comedian  J.  L. 
Toole,  thinking  "  to  do 
him  a  good  turn  !"  He 
won  a  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  a  humor- 
ous stor>'  called  "  Pro- 
'."  He  kept  the  money 
i-hen  he  spent  it  in  pay- 
t  of  publishing  a  Jewish 
as  loudly  denounced — 
and'  widely  bought— by  the  Jews.  It 
was  sold  for  a  penny.  Mr.  Zangwill 
has  no  copy  of  his  first  printed  book  ; 
but  while  he  was  writing  The  Children 
of  thf  Ghetto  the  manuscript  turned  up,-' 
and  he  took  from  it  the  description  of 
market  day  in  Jew:y  which  appears  in 
that  volume. 

The  first  book  to  which  Mr.  Zangwill 
attached  his  name  was  The  Bathelors' 
Club.  The  book  was  secured  by  the 
publishers   as    soon   as   read,  and    Mr. 


tessor  Grimmi 
for  two  years, 
ing  half  the  co 
itory,  which 
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Zangwill  declares  that 
he  has  never  published 
a  line  anywhere  since 
then  that  has  not  l>cen 
purchased  before  it  was 
written.  Yet  he  dues 
not  iieem  to  think  much 
of  what  lie  has  attain- 
ed, which  he  satirises 
as  "  a  fame  inliiiilely 
less  widespread  than  a 
prize  figlUer's,  and  a 
pecuniary  position 
which  you  mighl 


far 


bom 


If 


Mr. 


some   wily  edit 

Zangwill  a  descviptic 
of  "  my  first  book."  it 
would  in  all  probability 
be  a  romance  of  school 
life  in  two  volume;;, 
which  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  wrote  in  a  couple  of 
exercise  books.  "  I 
shall  always  remember 
that  story,"  he  says, 
"  because,  after  mak- 
ing the  lour  of  the  class, 
it  was  teiurned  to  me 
with  thanks,  and  anew 
first  page,  from  which 
all  my  graces  of  style 
had  evaporated."  The 
criminal  ha<l  lost  a 
page,  and  rewritten  it 
from  memory  I  He 
pleaded  that  it  was 
"  better  written,"  and 
that  none  of  the  facts 
had   been  omitted. 


In  answer  to  the  question,  put  to  him 
recently  by  a  representative  of  The 
Youii^  Man  (London),  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  Jew  in  fiction  ?'  Mr.  Zang- 
will says  :  "  There  has  been  no  true  pic- 
ture of  the  Jew  in  English  literature. 
The  Jew  has  not  been  represented  in 
European  fiction  except  by  German  nov- 
elists who  dealt  with  the  Glietto  life. 
Just  a  few  touches  in  DanUl  D^ronda  are 
accurate.  The  Jews  as  a  rule  have  lived 
a  sequestered  life.  They  do  not  let  the 
Christian  into  their  family  secrets.  Just 
as  in  the  East  you  cannot  get  into  the 
family  life  and  circle,  you  cannot  get 
hold  of  their  ideas  if  you  are  an  out- 
sider.    Those  Jews'who  were   able   to 
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write  were  so  afraid  that  they  would  be 
known  as  Jews  that  they  never  wrote  of 
their  own  race.  Disraeli  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  many  Jews,  he  left  the 
Jewish  community  so  early. "  This  opin- 
ion obviously  ignores  the  searching  pic- 
ture given  by  tlie  author  of  Dr.  Phillips. 
Mr.  Zangwill  himself  has  done  nothing 
in  fiction  for  some  time,  but  he  has  an 
interesting  series  of  stories  in  view  deal- 
ing with  the  old  Ghettos  of  the  East,  and 
another  long  tale  ;  but  whether  it  will 
finally  shape  itself  into  a  novel  or  a  play 
he  is  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  say. 


'  Lucas    Malet's"    new 
i  been    in   the    publishi 
ne  time,  is  published 
S.    Stone 
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title  origin.-iliy  proposed,  The  Power 
ef  the  Dog,  having  been  taken  by  another 
writer,  lias  been  changed  to  T/ie  Can's- 
sima.     The     book    was    written    while 


Mrs.  Harrison  was  ill,  and  was  produced 
with  great  labour.  Her  euphonious  nam 
de  guerre  viAi.  formed  by  the  conjunction 
of  the  surnames  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother and  a  great-great-aunt.  ' '  These 
two  women,"  she  says,  "  having  been 
exceptionally  clever,  I  thought  it  was 
probably  from  them  that  the  wits  of  the 
family  came."  In  T/ie  Wages  of  Sin  Mrs, 
Harrison  says  she  depicted  present-day 
life  on  the  North  Devon  coast,  as  her  fa- 
ther, Charles  Kingsley,  depicted  it,  as  it 
was  in  the  historic  past.  One  has  little 
difficulty  in  recognising  Clovelly,  where 
Mrs.  Harrison  lives,  as  "  Beera  Mills  ;" 
Hartland  Point  as  "  Buckland  Head  ;" 
and  Biddeford  as  "  Yeoniouth."  By  the 
way,  it  is  time  we  had  a  new  edition  of 
The  Wages  of  Siii,  as  it  has  been  allowed 
to  go  out  of  print  in  spite  of  frequent  de- 
mands for  the  book. 


Mrs.  Harrison  found  it  necessary  while 
composing  her  new  work  todictate  most 
of  it,  and  in  speaking  of  this  she  says 
that   her  father  dictated   nearly  all   of 


his  novels.  She  is  not  altogether  sure 
that  he  would  have  cared  about  her 
working,  as  he  held  the  old-fashioned 
and  chivalrous  notion  that  women  should 
be  treated  en  prineesse,  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  worked  for,  and  not  permitted 
to  struggle  with  the  world  at  first  hand. 
Mrs,  Harrison  has  very  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  her  father.  "  My  father  wa& 
always  so  kind  lo  us,"  she  says.  "  I  re- 
member even  now  that  when  we  were 
quite  little  we  understood  that  he  was 
writing  books  in  the  study  and  must  on 
no  account  be  disturbed  by  any  noise. 
We  were  so  fond  of  him  that  we  made  it 
quite  a  pleasure  to  keep  quiet  when  we 
knew  he  was  at  work.  I  read  largely, 
but  in  a  desultory  way  :  and  I  did  not 
verify  what  I  read,  but  simply  asked  my 
father  questions  instead  of  going'  to  a 
dictionary  or  encyclopjedia.  My  father 
was  a  fine  scholar ;  he  took  a  Double 
First  at  Cambridge  ;  but  he  was  not  a 
pedantic  scholar,  as  was  Freeman  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Newman  on  the  other.  He 
saw  things  from  the  poetic  and  roman- 
tic, rather  than  the  purely  scholastic 
■point  of  view.  Then  those  brilliant  Sat- 
urday-to-Monday  visitors  !  We  children 
were  allowed  to  go  in  for  dessert,  and  I 
can  remember  now  the  brilliant  talk  we 
heard  from  such  men  as  Froude,  Mau- 
rice, and  so  many  other  eminent  men. 
Occasionally  officers  from  Aldershot 
would  be  among  the  guests,  including 
heroes  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny. 
When  I  was  in  India  and  saw  the  gales 
of  Delhi,  I  could  vividly  recall  the  ac- 
count which  one  of  these  men  gave  of 
its  siege  at  the  Eversley  dinner-table." 
® 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  whose  Indian  ro- 
mance. On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  lias 
just  been  published  by  tlie  Macmillan 
Company,  has  written  a  new  story  deal- 
ing entirely  with  the  life  of  the  early 
Hebiides  in  Scotland.  She  has  accom- 
plished   the   somewhat   difficult   task    of 


ich  ha: 


very 
ng  con- 


Scotch  * 
little  Scotch  in  it.  It'is  ii 
trast  to  her  picturesque 
drama  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  which  she 
believes  to  be  her  highest  achievement 
but  the  later  story  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  appreciated  Jied  Rin..-ans. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  just 
published  a  remarkable  story  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  a  Yankee  sailor,  under 
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the  briny  title  On  Many  Seas.  It  is  re-  Mr.  Booth  is  anxious  to  have  it  under- 
markable  for  several  reasons,  not  the  stood  that  the  book  as  it  now  appears  is 
least  being  that  it  is  a  true  and  unvar-  entirely  as  it  came  from  the  author's 
nished  account,  and  goes  to  prove  the  hands,  and  that  his  task  as  editor  has 
accuracy  of  the  old-time  adajj^e  that  been  confined  to  cutting  out  some  yarns 
"  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  And 
yet  it  must  be  said  thai  while  one  is 
reading  one  is  more  impressed  by  its 
record  of  adventure  than  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  autobiography,  which  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  writer's  art  of  telling  a  stoiy. 
The  author,  whose  portrait  is  herewith 
given,  is  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen,  al- 
though his  name  is  given  on  the  title- 
page  as  Frederick  Benton  Williams, 
and  is  now  an  engineer  in  the  city  em- 
ploy. He  is  a  man  of  sturdy  physique, 
and,  as  his  face  shows,  of  great  force  of 
character  and  tremendous  energy.  He 
was  born  at  Lovell,  Me,,  forty -seven 
years  ago,  and  comes  of  a  good  New 
England  stock,  the  name  Hamblen  being 
well  known  in  his  native  place.  He  le- 
ceived  a  fair  education  before  he  left 
home  and  took  to  the  sea,  and  all  his 
life  he  has  been  a  great  leader,  espe 
cially  of  solid  and  serious  literature — he 
has  little  patience,  we  understand,  with 
love-stories. 


C^ 
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The  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Hamblen  came  to  write  are  interesting, 
and  explain  the  statement  on  the  title- 
page,  "  Edited  by  his  friend,  William 
Stone  Booth."  Mr.  Booth  is  librarian  of 
the  Webster  Free  Library  at  the  foot  of 
East  Seventy-sixth  Street,  which  is  a 
resort  for  men  of  the  working  classes, 
who  find  relief  from  the  toil  and  grime 
of  the  day  in  the  quiet  precincts  of  the 
library.  Here  Mr.  Hamblen  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  in  the  evenings,  and 
being  an  old  sailor  and  fond  of  spinning 
yarns,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  librarian  which  ripened 
into  friendship.  Mr.  Booth  made  the 
remark  to  him  one  evening,  after  listen- 
ing to  some  of  his  stories,  "  Why  don't 
you  write  out  some  of  your  adventures  ?" 
little  thinking  that  the  result  would 
take  the  concrete  form  it  has  in  the 
book  now  before  us.  Shortly  afterward 
Mr.  Hamblen  handed  Mr.  Booth  about 
fifty  pages  of  closely  written  manuscript 
on  foolscap  paper,  and  written  with  a 
pencil.  Mr.  Booth,  upon  reading  the 
manuscript,  recognised  at  once  the  sim- 
plicity and  charm  of  the  nartative,  and 
urged  him  to  go  on.     This  he  did,  and 


which,  however  suitable  to  the  leisure 
of  the  forecastle,  would  have  taken  up 
too  much  space  in  print.  It  is,  as  he 
says,  a  plain  story  of  a  plain  man,  told 
in  his  own  words,  but  the  main  thing 
that  concerns  us  is  that  he  has  a  story 
to  tell,  and  we  know  how  "  an  honest 
tale  speeds  best  for  being  plainly  told." 
Nevertheless  the  thanks  of  the  reader 
will  be  due  to  Mr.  Booth  for  his  discov- 
ery and  for  his  enterprise  and  kindness 
in  seeing  the  work  through  the  press. 
The  publishers  are  sanguine  of  its  suc- 
cess, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
interest  which  the  book  is  sure  to 
arouse  will  justify  them.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  most  of  the  book 
was  written  during  Mr.  Hamblen's  work- 
ing hours  while  on  night  shift  after  he 
had  looked  to  the  engines.  We  under- 
stand that  the  editors  of  McClure's 
Magasine  have  commissioned  him  to 
write  some  stories  for  them. 
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A  Britisli  matron 
are  said  to  have  bee 
cnty    years    ajjo 


and  her  daugliter 
seen  sixty  or  sev- 
Italian    gallery 
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pausiii),;  before  a  bust  of  Washington. 
"  Motlier,  whowas  Washnigtmi  ?"  asked 
the  girl.      "  VVliy,  my   dear,  don't  you 

Noll-:.— Tile  above  jwrtrait  is  from  n  steel  en- 
(fravin^  of  Irvinf;  at  67,  liv  Charles  Martin. 
pul>iishe<I  in  the  Life  and  Leitcrs,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 


Ik' 


know  ?"  answered  the  horrified  parent  ; 
"iie  ■Kto\x\\\^  Sketdi-Book."  Whatever 
confusion  was  in  her  mind,  it  is  true 
that  just  as  clearly  as  the  general  was 
the  Father  of  his  Country  in  affairs  of 
State,  his  biographer  held  the  same 
place  in  the  field  of  letters.  Before  him 
no  American,  with  the  exception  of  the 
forgotten  novelist,  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,   had  made  literature  a  profes- 
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sion.  Writers  there  had  been 
by  the  score,  and  good  wri- 
ters, as  names  iike  those  of 
Franklin  and  Hamilton  cry 
out;  but  they  were  writers 
after  they  were  something 
else.  Tt  remained  for  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  become  the 
first  American  man  of  letters 
known    as    such     the    world 

A  house  in  William  Street, 
New  York,  was  Irving's  birth- 
place, on  April  jd,  1783.  The 
British  were  soon  to  evacuate 
the  city,  and  Washington  to 
take  possession  t>f  it.  Mrs. 
Irving,  a  warm-liearied  wom- 
an of  English  birth,  and  an 
ardent  patriot  of  the  new 
land,  said,  "  Washington's 
work  is  ended,  and  the  cliild 
shall  be  named  after  him." 
The  child  was  still  in  the  care 
of  a  Scotch  nurse  when  one 
<lay  she  saw  the  President,  as 
Washington  then  was,  enter 
a  shop,  and  after  him  she 
went.  '■  Please,  your  Hon- 
our," said  she,  "  here's  a 
bairn  was  named  after  you."  From  v»nd 
The  President  laid  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  head,  and  gave  him  a  bless- 
ing, which  he  never  forgot. 

The  family  into  which  Irving  was 
born  would  be  called  large  to-day,  since 
he  was  an  eighth  son,  and  the  youngest 
of  eleven  children,  all  but  three  of  whom 
grew  up.  The  father  was  Scotch,  of 
excellent  descent,  and  a  Presbyterian 
of  the  sterner  type.  It  did  not  take 
Irving  long  to  unlearn  the  lesson  of  his 
youth,  that  everything  pleasant  was 
wicked  ;  yet  he  never  replaced  it  with 
the  converse  belief.  "  O  Washington, 
if  you  were  only  good  !"  his  mother 
exclaimed  to  him  one  day.  Lacking 
sympathy  with  his  father's  religious 
views,  he  yet  had  goodness  enough  to 
betake  himself  independently  to  Trinity 
Church,  and  to  be  confinned  in  the 
faith  of  his  mother's  earlier  days.  He 
possessed,  too,  enough  of  another  spirit, 
to  slip  away,  whenever  he  could  afford 
it,  to  the  forbidden  play-house,  return- 
ing home  at  nine  for  family  prayers, 
after  which  he  would  go  promptly  to 
his  room,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  ciimb  out 
of  a  window  and  be  back  at  the  theatre 
in  time  for  the  after-piece. 


rlyn'H  portrait.    I.i/e  a»ii  l.rl/ers,  ti.  1'.  Puidhhi's  B..nB. 

The  person  who  objected  to  the  sight 
of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity, 
because  it  was  much  less  entertaining 
than  that  of  brothers  who  quarrel, 
would  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
Irving  family.  As  Washington  Irving 
approached  manhood,  after  a  desultory 
schooling,  which  ended  when  he  was  six- 
teen, his  share  in  literary  undertakings 
with  his  older  brothers  was  one  of  the 
first  outward  signs  of  a  devoted  inti- 
macy which  only  death  could  end.  One 
of  the  older  brothers,  Peter,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College— as  Irving  would 
probably  have  been  if  he  had  given 
promise  of  any  fondness  for  methodical 
study — established  a  newspaper,  the 
Moniiiig  Chronicle,  and  to  this  the  author 
contributed  his  first  literary  produc- 
tions, a  series  of  letters  signed  "Jona- 
than Oldstyle."  They  were  sprightly 
and  clever  enough — mainly  in  their  criti- 
cism of  plays  and  players — to  set  people 
talking,  and  to  win  for  the  boy  of  nine- 
teen a  small  fame  even  outside  his  na- 
tive city. 

How  came  he  by  fhe  power  to  make 
himself    felt    at  so    early    a  day  \     ^' 
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The  quick  eye  and  the  ready  mind  got 
'    '      '  "     '       ;  of  training  from    these 
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ihrotigh  his  masters  at  school  surely, 
but  by  his  own  way  of  cultivating  a 
strong  native  gift.  When  he  was  placed 
in  a  lawyer's  office  at  sixteen,  his  read- 
ing was  far  less  in  law  than  in  letters — 
for  he  drank  deep  of  the  English  clas- 
sics, even  in  "office  hours" — and  his 
writing  was  more  for  the  expression  of 
himself  than  for  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
fession he  never  followed.  There  were 
rambles  afield,  moreover,  in  these  days 
into  the  Sleepy  Hollow  region,  and 
farther  up  the  Hudson,  and  nearer  home. 
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been  his  delicate  health 
jut  an  indiflerent  stu- 
rtainly  to  this  and  to 
his  brothers'  generous  care  of  him  that 
he  owed  his  first  trip  to  Europe,  in  1 804, 
for  the  captain  of  the  ship  sailing  for 
Bordeaux  ominously  remarked,  as  Irving 
stepped  over  the  rail,  "There's  a  chap 
who  will  go  overboard  before  we  get 
across."  On  the  contrary,  he  came 
back  vastly  stronger  early  in  1806,  and 
with  an  horizon  widened  by  the  many 
opportunities  of  which  he  had  availed 
himself  for  seeing  stimulating  people 
and  things. 

The  New  Vnrk  to  which  Irving  re- 
turned, "  the  gamesome  city  of  theMan- 
hattoes,"  as  he  liked  to  call  it,  had 
grown  from  the  Dutch  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  in  which  he  was  born,  to  a 
gay  little  city  of  8o,ooo  souls.  The  re- 
gion between  Wall  Street  and  the  Bat- 
tery was  still  the  fashionable  part  of 
town,  and  into  the  Hfe  of  this  little 
world  the  clever  and  handsome  youth 
entered  with  all  spirit.  Of  law,  again, 
he  read  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  society  for  a  time  was  the  most 
engrossing  interest  of  his  life.  One  has 
biit  to  look  at  Vanderlyn's  sketch  of 
him  as  he  appeared  in  1805  to  under- 
stand why  a  young  man  who  added  wit, 
good  feeling,  and  gallantry  Co  the  charm 
of  such  a  person  found  all  the  doors 
that  he  had  time  to  enter  open  to  him, 
not  only  in  New  York, 
but  at  Ballston  Spa,  the 
summer  resort  of  fash- 
ion early  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  in  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  and 
Baltimore.  One  is  not 
sorry  to  find  a  trace  of 
the  dandy  in  young  Irv- 
ing, or  to  read  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother  Peter 
in  England,  before  this 
period  was  passed, 
"  Send  me  out  a  hand- 
some coat,  but  not  with 
aist    as    long    , 
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Thei 
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sides  he  would  have  ' 
waistcoat     or     two     of 
fashionable    kind,    and 
anything  that  your  fan- 
cy   may     suggest." 
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There  are  ample  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  young  women  of  hi?  day  be- 
lieved him  quite  as  fascinating  a  blade 
as  he  would  have  had  himself  appear. 

With  the  gayer  young  men  of  the 
town,  too,  he  played  a  spirited  part. 
'■  The  Nine  Worthies"  and  "  The  Lads 
of  Kilkenny"  were  the  names  under 
which  a  group  of  them  met  and  dined 
and  frolicked.  Most  of  these  Worthies 
attained  distinction  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other in  their  later  years,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  day  suffered  no  great 
shock  from  their  convivial  doings.  A 
story  is  gaily  told  of  one  of  them  re- 
turning alone  from  a  dinner,  and  falling 
through  a  grating  in  the  sidewalk.  He 
could  not  get  out,  and  feared  an  ill  night 


of  it ;  but  one  by  one  the  rest  of  the 
party  which  he  had  left  fell  into  the 
same  pit,  and  there  they  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  night  happily  together. 
On  another  occasion  a  policeman 
thought  he  had  identified  one  of  the 
Worthies  by  the  hat  he  wore,  and  tak- 
ing him  to  his  lodgings  was  persuaded 
with  difficulty  that  the  body  was  that  of 
another  member  of  the  company.  Their 
gaiety  was  not  confined  to  the  town,  but 
at  a  country-place  on  the  Passaic,  which 
figures  in  Salmagundi  as  Cockloft  Hall, 
they  spent  many  merrj'days  and  nights. 
It  would  be  utterly  unfair  to  leave  the 
impression  that  Irving  and  his  fellows 
were  a  bad  lot.  They  were  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  in  an  age  when  pleasures  of  a 
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certain  kind  were  followed  more  frankly 
than  in  our  generation,  they  were  mere- 
ly like  other  high-spirited  young  fellows 
of  their  world. 

It  was  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the 
work  of  Irving's  pen  that  it  reflected 
truthfully  some  phase  of  his  life  ;  and 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  his  first  work, 
which  is  still  sometimes  read,  could 
never  have  been  but  for  the  somewhat 
butterfly  existence  of  these  early  days. 
In  January,  1807,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  Salmagundi^  a  periodical  con- 
ducted by  Irving,  his  older  brother 
William,  and  James  Kirke  Paulding, 
who,  besides  attaining  honour  as  a 
writer  as  time  went  on,  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and — how  many  re- 
member it  to-day  ? — provided  the  world 
with  the  rhyme  of  **  Peter  Piper  picked 
a  peck  of  pickkd  peppers."  These 
three  young  editors  began  their  career 
with  the  announcement  :  **  Our  inten- 
tion is  simply  to  instruct  the  young,  re- 
form the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  cas- 
tigate the  age  ;  this  is  an  arduous  task, 
and  therefore  we  undertake  it  with  con- 
fidence." Their  small  sheet,  with  yel- 
low covers,  was  issued  by  an  eccentric 
publisher,  Longworth,  the  front  of 
whose  house  was  almost  entirely  hid- 
den by  a  huge  painting  of  the  crowning 
of  Shakespeare.  It  appeared  every 
fortnight,  maintaining  to  the  end  a  hu- 
morous disregard  of  profit  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  with  perfect  nonchalance  ceased 
to  be  after  twenty  numbers  had  securely 
established  its  success.  In  later  years 
Irving  put  a  slight  value  upon  his  con- 
tributions to  Saimaginuiiy  but  in  them, 
as  in  the  work  of  the  other  editors,  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  a  sprightly  clever- 
ness and  a  reproduction  of  the  colour 
and  foibles  of  society,  so  convincingly 
faithful  as  to  have  a  positive  historic 
value.  It  was  eminently  a  New  York 
publication,  even  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  now  time-honoured  flings  at  Phila- 
delphia and  its  people.  One  chief  in- 
terest in  Irving's  work  for  it,  which  is 
easily  picked  out,  lies  in  the  detection 
of  the  first  notes  in  the  many  keys  to 
which  his  more  practised  voice  was  to 
be  set. 

Directly  due  to  his  surroundings, 
also,  was  Irving's  next  piece  of  work, 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  s  History  of  New 
York.  He  began  it  with  his  brother 
Peter  as  a  satire  upon  a  serious  history 
of  New  York,  which  had  just  been  pub- 


lished ;  and  when  Peter  was  called 
abroad  Irving  had  his  own  will  in  mak- 
ing it  just  what  it  is — a  masterpiece  in 
the  humour  of  the  day  which  begot  it. 
There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  its 
qualities,  but  when  we  call  our  own  day 
the  day  of  clever  advertising,  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  heralding  01  the  Knick- 
erbocker history.  The  grave  communi- 
cations to  the  Evening  Post^  beginning 
six  weeks  before  the  book  appeared, 
about  an  old  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
who  had  strayed  from  New  York  with- 
out paying  for  his  lodgings,  about  his 
having  been  seen  on  the  way  to  Albany, 
and  the  landlord's  final  decision  to  print 
a  manuscript  which  the  old  man  left 
behind,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to 
the  unpaid  bill — all  these  would  be 
worth  transcribing  in  full  were  they  not 
included  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
book.  Besides  almost  leading  a  city 
official  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  miss- 
ing Diedrich,  they  served  an  excellent 
purpose  in  stirring  up  curiosity,  which 
the  book  appeased  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  but  the  representatives  of  the  families 
which  ever  since  have  gone  by  the  name 
of  Knickerbocker.  One  can  see  readily 
now  why  their  ancestral  pride  must 
have  been  touched  at  first.  They  could 
not  possibly  have  foreseen  then  that 
banks,  clubs,  buildings,  manufactories, 
and  enterprises  of  every  sort  would  one 
day  be  named  for  their  forefathers  be- 
cause of  this  very  book,  and  that  the 
young  author  who  had  hurt  their  feel- 
ings was  the  creator  of  the  whole  Knick- 
erbocker background  before  which  mod- 
ern New  York  is  very  glad  to  stand. 

While  he  was  at  work  upon  the  last 
part  of  the  Knickerbocker  History,  the 
great  sorrow  of  Irving's  life  befell  him. 
Miss  Matilda  Hoffman,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  died  after  a 
brief  illness.  George  William  Curtis 
once  described  Irving's  life  as  **  a  life 
without  events,  or  only  the  events  of  all 
our  lives,  except  that  it  lacks  the  great 
event  of  marriage."  The  death  which 
caused  this  lack,  though  it  did  not  rob 
him  of  the  courage  to  finish  his  humor- 
ous production,  drove  him  for  a  time 
from  all  society,  and  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  spirit  which  his  whole 
subsequent  life  of  activity  never  quite 
removed.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  as  the  years  went  by  he  never 
thought  again  of  marriage  for  himself. 
Indeed,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
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at  Dresden,  in  1&23,  if  ajl  the  circum- 
stances had  been  propitious,  he  would 
have  married  an  English  girl  with  whom 
and  whose  family  he  had  formed  a  ten- 
der intimacy.  But  when  he  died  an  old 
man,  a  lock  to  which  he  himself  had  al- 
ways kept  the  key  was  found  to  guard  a 
braid  of  hair  and  a  beautiful  miniature, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  marked  in  his  own 
handwriting,  "'  Matilda  Hoffman."  No 
less  faithfully  had  he  kept  her  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book  throughout  his  life.  Who 
shall  s.iy  that  the  cherishing  of  such  a 
memory  as  this  did  not  find  its  direct 
expression  in  the  gentle  chivalry  with 
which  he  horehimself  towards  all  women 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  man  ? 

Even  befiire  Miss  Hoffman's  death 
Irving  hal  been  in  doubts  about  the 
career  best  suited  to  his  talents  ;  and 
the  dejection  into  which  he  fell  at  once 
did  not  help  his  decision.  The  law  held 
his  interest  but  slightly.  The  editing 
of  a  magazine,  which  he  undertook  in 
Philadelphia,  was  distasteful  to  him, 
both  because  of  his  tender  heart  in  criti- 
cism and  because  of  the  necessity  for 
systematic  work.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  once 
in  later  life,  "  don't  talk  to  me  of  sys- 
tem ;  I  never  had  any.  ...  1  have,  it 
is  true,  my  little  budgets  of  notes—  some 
tied  one  way,  some  another — and  which 
when  1  need,  I  think  I  come  upon  in  my 
pigeon-holes  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  it,"  But  though  the 
magazine  did  not  please  him,  and  he 


dropped  it  at  tlie  beginning  of  1815,  it 
kept  his  restless  feet  somewhat  in  the 
path  of  letters. 

The  War  of  1812  had  stirred  Irving's 
patriotism,  and  was  responsible  for  his 
bearing  for  a  time  the  title  of  colonel, 
as  an  aid  to  Governor  Tompkins  of 
New  York.  When  the  peace  was  reached 
Irving,  always  ready  for  an  expedition, 
was  on  the  very  point  of  sailing  with 
Decatur  to  the  Algerian  coast,  but 
changing  his  plan  almost  at  tlie  last  mo- 
ment, yet  unwilling  to  give  up  the  jour- 
ney abroad,  lie  sailed  instead  for  Liver- 
pool to  join  his  brother  Peter  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  branch  of  the  com- 
mercial house  on  which  their  fortunes 
depended.  It  was  seventeen  years  later, 
in  1831,  that  he  set  fool  again  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 
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BY  ANTHONY  EVERGREEN,  CENT. 

'•  In  all  thy  human,  wlietlier  grave  or  mrllow, 
Thou'rl  luch  a  touchy,  tesLy^  pleasant  fellow  ; 
HatI  10  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  splun  about  thee. 
There  ii  no  living  with  thee— nor  without  thee." 

"Never,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
has  there  been  known  a  more  backward  spring." 
This  Ji  ihc  univeml  i^mark  atnonK  the  almftitiu: 
xjuidnuncs,  and  weather  vvi^ftcresouhe  dajri  and 
1  ha*e  heard  if  al  least  fifty-Rve  times '  froui  oM 
mr*.  Cockloft,  who.  poor  woman,  is  one  of  those  ' 
walking  almanacs  that  foretel  every  anow,  rain,  or 
frost  by  the  shooting  of  coms,  a  pain  in  the  lxines> 
or  an  ■•  ugly  siitch  in  the  side."  .  1  do  not  recollect, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  to  have  seen  the 
mihlh  of  March  indulge  in  such  ufiloward  capcrst 
caprices  atid  coquetries  as  it  has  done  this  yeiP  s 
I  might  have  forgiven  tliese  vajaries,  had  they 
aotcomplctdy  Imocked  up  my  friend  Langsuff, 
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FAC-SIMTT.E  AUTOGRAni    I'AdK   IROM   THK   MS.  dF        KRACKISRIIKJE   llAl  I.. 

This  autoj^ranh  with  its  very  characteristic  Wf»rds  (^referred  to  r-n  p.  «;J4^  frnm  the 
last  pajcc  of  Irvinjf^s  Intrmiuction.    is  unique  in  ihiit  it  jfives  the  si^cnature  of 


Geoffrey  Crayon  in  Irving's  handwriting. 

From  Autofrraph    Leaves  of  Our    Counfry'i   Authors. 

Hailey,  1864. 

One  of  the  stock  objections  to  Irving, 
urged  even  by  English  critics,  is  that 
his  books  are  more  English  than  Ameri- 
can. As  early  as  in  the  days  of  Salma- 
gundi he  had  shown,  as  he  was  always 
to  show,  how  much  his  habit  of  mind 
and  expression  owed  to  Addison,  Steele, 
and  other  models  of  our  common  tongue. 
At  heart,  moreover,  Ir\'ing  was  a  Tory, 
a  Conservative.  His  very  nature  felt  a 
kinship  with  whatever  was  long  estab- 
lished and  mellowed  by  centuries  of 
tradition.  The  facts  that  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  family  of  a  married  sister  in 
England,  and  through  his  talents  and 
graces  soon  found  himself  welcomed  to 
the  inner  life  of  many  other  English 
houses,    must  have  contributed  to  his 


sympathy  with  the 
scenes  with  which 
he  was  to  become 
so  familiar.  But 
there  is  no  need  of 
framing  a  defence 
for  such  an  atti- 
tude. "  What, 
pray,  if  the  hero  of 
Bracebridge  Hall 
be  own  cousin  to 
Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley  ?"  Ik  Marvel 
once  asked.  '*  Is 
that  a  relationship 
to  be  discarded  Y^ 
Surely  not,  and  no 
less  surely  did  our 
country  and  Eng- 
land, in  a  time 
when  the  press  of 
both  lands  kept 
the  mutual  feeling 
of  animosity  at  a 
high  tension,  owe 
to  Irving  a  better 
understanding  of 
each  other  and  a 
truer  recognition 
of  the  good  to  be 
found  on  both 
sides  of  the  water. 
It  was  Thackeray 
who  called  him 
**  the  first  ambas- 
sador whom  the 
New  World  of  Let- 
ters sent  to  the 
Old/'  Irving's 
ow^n  explanation 
of  the  English  in- 
terest in  him  was 
this  :  *'  I  was  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing new  and  strange  in  literature  ;  a 
kind  of  demi-savage,  with  a  feather  in 
his  hand  instead  of  on  his  head  ;  and 
there  was  curiositv  to  hear  what  such  a 
being  had  to  say  about  civilised  society.'* 
This  curiositv  did  not  exist  at  once. 
When  he  came  to  England  he  was  com- 
paratively unknown.  Scott,  to  be  sure, 
had  read  what  he  called  **  the  most  ex- 
cellently jocose  history  of  New  York," 
and  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  But 
Irving  had  no  general  fame,  and  for 
several  years  had  no  opportunity  of  cre- 
ating it.  The  uncongenial  business 
which  had  brought  him  to  Liverpool 
took  most  of  his  time,  and  to  no  avail, 
for  in  1818  the  enterprise  proved  itself 
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a  failure.  It  was  this  event  which  made 
it  a  necessity  for  Irving  to  look  upon 
literature  as  a  means  of  support  more 
than  of  recreation.  He  ceased  to  be 
merely  the  ornamental  member  of  his 
family,  and  as  time  went  on  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  those  who  had  cared 
f(ir  him.  A  more  winning  picture  of 
brotherly  sympathy  and  a  generosity 
in  which  largeness  and  delicacy  were 
combined  could  hardlv  be  found  than 
that  which  the  correspondence  between 
Irving  and  his  brother  Peter,  never 
strong  after  the  Liverpool  failure,  re- 
vealed.      Be    it    said    that    the    success 


•  These  a 


:  the  V 


'  Frostie  age,  frostie  ase. 
Vain  an  thy  iearniiiK  ; 
Drowsie  page,  drowsie  page 
Ever  rnoro  turning. 

"  Young  head  no  lore  will  iieeil. 
Young  heart's  a  reckless  rover. 
Young  beauty,  while  you  read. 
Sleeping  dreams  of  absent  lovet 


which  Irving  was  not  slow  in  reaching 

when  once  he  set  about  to  attain  it  reiu  ' 
dered   him    abundantly  able   to  do  f« 
others  besides  himself.  " 

It  was  the  SkeUh-Book,  published  in 
parts  in  America  in  1819,  when  Irving 
was  thirty-six,  that  told  all  English- 
speaking  readers  of  a  new  writer  that 
must  be  recognised.  The  book  was 
vastly  successful  at  home,  and  when 
Irving  found  its  portions  copied  in  Eng- 
lish prints,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lishing it  in  England.  Murray,  "  the 
prince  of  publishers,"  declined  at  first 
to  take  it,  employing  a  formula  of  con- 
siderate rejection  which  the  modern 
publisher  has  not  learned  to  improve 
upon  1  '■  Because  I  do  not  see  thai  scope 
in  the  nature  of  it  whicii  would  enable 
me  to  make  those  satisfactory  accounts 
between  us,  without  whicli  I  really  feel  no 
satisfaction  in  engaging."  Accordingly 
Irving  decided  to  print  the  book  at  his 
own  risk  in  England  ;  but  the  printer 
failed    soon    after   the    book    appeared, 
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whereupon  Murray  was  only  too  glad 
to  take  the  SktUh-Book  into  his  own 
hands.  From  this  time  on  he  was  Irv- 
ing's  English  publisher,  and  so  liberal 
were  his  dealings  throughout  their  in- 
tercourse, that  one  may  well  believe 
with  Murray's  biographer,  that  the 
writer   had    far    more    profit   from    his 


books  than  the  publisher — no  common 
circumstance  in  those  or  later  days. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  chronicle  with 
precision  the  completion  from  lime  to 
time  of  Irving's  other  books.  When 
the  sun  has  risen  above  ihe  early  morn- 
ing sky  we  are  content  to  let  it  shine 
away  without  our  close  scrutiny.  One 
could  not  follow  Irving's  work,  how- 
ever, without  noticing  how  one  phase 
of  its  early  character  is  continued,  how 
it  constantly  reflects  the  circumstances 
of  his  life.  As  a  wanderer  about  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  he  turns  a  quick 
eye  upoa  social  life,  marks  the  pathetic 
and  humorous  scenes  about  him,  and 


tells  us  all  he  sees  in  books  like  Brace- 
briiige  Hall  and  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  He 
goes  to  Spain  to  investigate  some  spe- 
cial documents  concerning  Columbus, 
and  the  result  is  not  only  a  body  of  his- 
torical work  beyond  his  own  expecta- 
tions, but  the  drawing  of  many  small  pic- 
tures, distinctively  Geoffrey  Crayon's, 
like  those  which  figure  ia  Tkt 
Al/iamhra.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  another  writer  who  has  put 
so  muchcf  hisown  personali- 
ty and  daily  existence  into  his 
books  as  Irving.  One  reads 
his  Li/fa  lid  Letters  only  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with 
the  genial,  sympathetic,  good 
friend  one  has  come  to  know 
in  his  works.  He  might  have 
been  writing  truthfully  of 
himself  when  he  wrote  of 
Goldsmith  :  "  Few  have  so 
eminently  possessed  the  mag- 
ic gift  of  identifying  them- 
selves with  their  writings." 

It  is  in  the  record  of  his 
friendships  abroad  and  at 
home  that  one  comes,  per- 
haps, most  nearly  to  the  man 
himself.  He  looked  upon  the 
world  and  people  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  so,  for  the 
most  part,  they  looked  back 
at  him.  "  Ah,  God  bless  your 
merrj-  face!"  said  an  Irish 
beggarwoman  to  him  one 
day,  as  he  walked  along  the 
street  enjoying  the  memory 
of  one  of  his  own  jokes,  "sure- 
ly you're  not  the  man  will 
refuse  a  poor  woman  a  stx- 
peiue  i"  A  guinea  was  the 
smallest  coin  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  gave  it  to  her. 
Much  of  his  philosophy  of  life  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage  in  Irving's  hand- 
writing, which  the  reader  can  easily 
make  out  here  (or  himself.  Early  in  his 
English  life  he  meets  with  Scott,  who 
promptly  thanks  "  Tom"  Campbell 
■■  for  making  me  known  to  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and 
pleasantest  acquaintances  I  have  made 
this  many  a  day."  Of  Scott  in  return  Irv- 
ing says  :  "  Heisaman  that,  if  you  knew, 
you  would  love  ;  a  right  honest-hearted, 
generous-spirited  being."  Again  he  calls 
him  "  a  sterling  golden -hearted  old 
worthy,  full  of  the  joyousness  of  youth. 
He  meets  with  Moore,  and  cares  so  great- 
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ly  forhim  as  even  to  admire  poetry  which 
he  had  previously  condemned — no  mar- 
vellous change,  by  the  way.  when  friend- 
ship and  criticism  become  intermingled. 
Nor  was  he  totally  blind  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  friends.  With  the  highest 
regard  for  the  aged  Samuel  Rogers,  he 
could  yet  make  the  shrewd  observation 
in  a  letter  :  "  I  dined  teUh-teU  with  him 
some  time  since,  and  he  served  up  his 
friends  as  he  served  up  his  fish,  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  over  each.  It  was 
very  piquant,  but  it  rather  set  my  teeth 
on  edge." 

With  the  painters  Leslie  and  Gilbert 
Stuart  Newton  it  was  inevitable  that 
Geoffrey  Crayon  should  have  felt  a 
close  kinship.  On  the  basis  of  his  inti- 
macy with  each,  and  of  the  sort  of  fig- 
ure painting  which  occupied  all  three, 
it  were  no  unworthy  task  for  the  proper 
person  to  tell  us  something  of  the  art 
which  appealed  most  strongly  to  the 
laste  of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  and 
to  speculate  on  the  different  employ- 
ment which  the  brushes  and  pen  of 
three  such  friends  would  find  for  them- 
selves at  this  our  end  of  the  century. 

One  should  not  bring  Irving  back 
from  his  English  friendships  without 
repeating  the  classic  story  of  the  origin 
of  Rebecca  in  Ivan  hoe.  If  report  be 
true,  it  was  to  Irving  that  Scott  owed 


his  idea  of  this  character.  Miss  Rebecca 
Gratz,  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  one  of 
Miss  Hoffman's  dearest  friends,  and  was 
with  her  to  the  end  of  her  fatal  illness. 
Irving's  account  of  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can Jewess,  full  of  devotion  to  the  faith 
of  her  fathers,  is  said  to  have  given 
Scott  the  original  of  the  very  person  that 
was  needed  in  his  tale. 

We  cannot  follow  Irving  through  his 
busy  sojourn  in  Spain,  his  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in 
London,  his  receiving  of  an  honorary 
degree  at  Oxford,  where  the  undergrad- 
uates, hailing  him  as  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  gave  him 
a  reception  very  like  that  which  Dr. 
Holmes,  amid  inquiries  about  the  One 
Hoss  Shay,  received  more  than  half  a 
century  later.  It  was  after  all  these  ex- 
periences, in  1832,  that  he  returned  to 
New  York,  having  meanwhile  declined 
official  posts  at  home  because  of  his  cer- 
tainty that  the  life  in  Europe  would  be 
the  best  he  could  live  for  the  exercise 
and  development  ot  his  own  gifts. 
Homesick  he  had  often  been,  and  al- 
ways unfalteringly  an  American  at  heart. 
The  town  he  had  left  he  found  grown  in 
seventeen  years  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. His  countrymen's  appreciation 
of  him  had  grown  in  equal  measure. 
A  great  banquet  of  welcome  celebrated 
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his  return,  "I  am  asked  how  long  I 
mean  to  remain  here,"  he  said  at  the 
end  of  liis  speech  at  the  dinner,  •*  Thev 
know  but  little  of  my  heart  or  my  feel- 
ings who  can  ask  me  this  qnestion.  I 
answer,  As  long  as  I  live." 

Except  for  his  return  to  Spain  as 
American  Minister,  from  1842  to  1846, 
this  is  what  he  did,  and  it  appears  that 
he  would  not  have  left  his  home  then 
but  for  an  impelling  sense  of  duty  and 
the  hope 
for  leisure 


upon    his 
/,//.     0/ 

iVashing- 
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old   Dutch 
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greatest  pleasure  in  beautifying  and  en- 
larging his  establishment,  though,  un- 
like the  master  of  Abbotsford,  he  had 
the  wisdom  not  to  spend  vast  sums  in 
such  enterprises  before  they  were  earned. 
Within,  the  house  was  brightened  by  the 
constant  presence  of  his  nieces  and  his 
brother  Ebenezer.  and  their  loving  ser- 
vice each  for  the  other. 

The  Western  travels,  of  which  A  Tout 
en  the  J'rairtes  preserves  the  record,  took 
place  be- 
fore the 
settlement 
at  Sunny- 
side,  but  it 
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side"  it  bore  the  iook  of  an  English 
country. house.  Ivy  from  Melrose  Ab- 
bey soon  covered  its  walls,  and  old 
Dutch  weather -cocks,  one  from  the 
Stadt-house  of  New  Amsterdam,  sur- 
mounted its  roofs.  When  Philip  Hone 
first  saw  the  house  it  was  a  modest 
aiTair  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
try-places near  it  ;  "  only  one  storv 
high,"  his  Diary  tells  us  :  "but  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  gentle  Geoffrey  think,  no 
doubt,  that  one  sloiy  of  his  is  worth 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  other  peo- 
ple's."     Like    Scott,    Irving  took   the 


aiirssim-..  New  York 

in  1842  Irv- 
ing could  not  escape  presiding  at  the 
great  dinner  in  his  honour.  They  had 
already  become  friends  through  corre- 
spondence, for  Irving's  delight  in  Little 
Nell  had  to  be  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  and  Dickens  in  his  enthusiastic 
response  had  said  :  "  DieJrkh  Knicker- 
bocker 1  have  worn  to  death  in  my  pocket, 
and  yet  I  should  show  you  his  mutilated 
carcass  with  a  jr>v  past  all  expression." 
Thenighlof  the  public  dinner  came,  and 
Irving'sdreadof  the  introductory  speech 
kept  him  murmuring  throughout  the  re- 
past, "  I  shall  certainly   break  down." 
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At  the  proper  time  he  rose  to  his  feet,  be- 
gan bravely,  but  could  utter  only  a  few 
sentences,  and  ended  by  taking  refuge 
in  the  announcement  of  the  toast, 
*'  Charles  Dickens,  the  guest  of  the  na- 
tion.'* The  applause  was  generous,  and 
as  Irving  took  his  seat,  **  There,"  he 
said,  **  I  told  you  I  should  break  down, 
and  I  have  done  it." 

Going  beyond  New  York,  he  was 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  other  places.  An- 
other fragment  of  Philip  Hone's  Diary, 
after  he  had  seen  Irving  at  a  levee  of 
President  Tyler's,  where  Dickens  was 
also  present,  shows  clearly  enough  in 
what  esteem  his  countrymen  held  him  : 

"  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  Irving  outbozzed 
Boz.  He  collected  a  crowd  around  him  ;  the 
men  pressed  on  to  shake  his  hand,  and  the 
women  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  Some- 
body told  me  that  they  saw  a  woman  put  on  his 
hat,  in  order,  as  she  told  her  companion,  to  say 
that  she  had  worn  Washington  Irving* s  hat. 
All  this  was  '  fun  to  them,*  but  death  to  poor 
Irving,  who  has  no  relish  for  this  sort  of  glori- 
fication, and  has  less  tact  than  any  man  living 
to  get  along  with  it  decently." 

It  is  not  the  Irving  of  Washington 
and  Madrid  that  one  likes  best  to  look 
back  upon  through  his  declining  years, 
but  the  Irving  of  Sunnyside.  Here  he 
was  at  his  best,  declaring  that  no  period 
of  his  life  had  been  so  full  of  satisfac- 
tion to  him,  working  through  the  morn- 
ings, and  when  his  work  was  done  en- 
tering with  zest  into  the  pleasures  of 
his  family  and  their  neighbours.  It 
seems  that  he  was  accessible  even  to 
bores,  and  during  his  last  illness,  a  few 
months  before  its  end,  could  not  refuse 
the  importunity  of  an  autograph  hunter. 
He  was  too  unwell  at  the  time  to  write 
his  name,  but  promised  to  fonvard  it  by 
mail.  The  stranger  then  inquired  what 
the  charge  would  be,  saying,  **  It  is  a 
principle  with  me  always  to  pay  for  such 
things."  *'  It  is  a  principle  with  me," 
replied  Irving,  with  a  sharpness  of 
which  we  are  glad  for  once  to  read, 
"  never  to  take  pay  !" 

The  work  of  his  last  years,  the  Life 
of  Washington^  of  which  he  was  unable 
to  correct  the  final  pages  of  proof,  had 
been  suggested  to  him  as  early  as  1825 
by  the  publisher  Constable.  From  time 
to  time  he  had  had  to  postpone  his  work 
upon  it,  and  the  opportunity  might 
never  have  come  if  he  had  carried  out  a 
purpose,  long  cherished,  to  tell  the 
story   of   the  "  Conquest  of   Mexico." 


But  in  1838  he  found  that  Prescott  was 
at  work  upon  the  same  theme,  and  at 
no  little  sacrifice  of  desire  and  accom- 
plished work  turned  the  whole  subject 
over  to  the  younger  writer. 

It  was  on  November  28th,  1859,  when 
Irving  was  seventy-six  years  old,  that 
his  death  came.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  months,  suffering  much 
from  sleeplessness  and  a  shortness  of 
breath,  but  at  the  last  a  weakness  of 
the  heart  brought  the  sudden  end. 
Lacking  to-day  a  man  of  letters  who 
holds  such  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen  as  Irving  held,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  realise  the  impression 
made  by  his  death.  It  was  as  if  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  great  soldier  had  died  in  these 
later  years.  Flags  on  shipping  and 
buildings  in  New  York  flew  at  half-mast, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Council  recognised 
the  event  as  a  public  grief.  A  multi- 
tude of  people  bore  witness  to  their  own 
sense  of  loss  at  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cem- 
etery. The  day  of  the  funeral,  Decem- 
ber ist,  had  the  fullest  beauty  and  sug- 
gestion of  Indian  summer — "  one  of  his 
own  days,"  the  people  said.  It  is  to 
Longfellow, 

••  No  singer  vast  of  voice  ;  yet  one  who  leaves 
His  native  air  the  sweeter  for  his  song," 

that  we  instinctively  turn  for  the  words  : 

IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  AT  TARRY- 
TOWN. 

Here  lies  the  gentle  humourist,  who  died 
In  the  bright  Indian  summer  of  his  fame  ! 
A  simple  stone,  witli  but  a  date  and  name, 
Marks  his  secluded  resting-place  beside 

The  river  that  he  loved  and  glorified. 
Here  in  the  autumn  of  his  days  he  came, 
But  the  dry  leaves  of  life  were  all  aflame 
With  tints  that  brightened  and  were  multi- 
plied. 

How  sweet  a  life  was  his  ;  how  sweet  a  death  ! 
Living,  to  wing  with  mirth  the  weary  hours, 
Or  with  romantic  tales  the  heart  to  cheer  ; 

Dying,  to  leave  a  memory  like  the  breath 
Of  summers  full  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 
A  grief  and  gladness  in  the  atmosphere. 

Since  his  death  there  has  been  time 
to  see  Washington  Irving  and  the  her- 
itage he  left  our  letters  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  distance.  Of  the  tangible  debts 
we  owe  him,  the  '*  Knickerbocker  idea" 
has  been  mentioned  in  its  place.  Shall 
we  not  also  render  him  thanks,  with 
Joseph  Jefferson  as  a  fellow-creator,  for 
our  national  possession  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  ?  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  charming 
autobiography  tells  us  how  the  play,  as 
we  now  have  it,  came  into  being  ;  and 
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of  course  Irving,  in  his  narrative,  stands 
behind  it  all.  How  real  a  creature  Rip 
has  become  appears  in  Jefferson's  story 
of  the  negro  waiter  at  the  Catskill  Hotel, 
who  pointed  him  out  to  an  incredulous 
visitor  with  **  Dat's  de  man,"  as  the 
very  person  who  had  slept  twenty  years  ; 
how  the  author  and  the  actor  are  mingled 
in  the  popular  imagination  we  see  in 
the  anecdote  of  Jefferson's  introduction 
to  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  Club,  of  Cats- 
kill,  by  its  agitated  president  as  **  Mr. 
Washington  Irving."  To  have  been  re- 
sponsible primarily  both  for  the  Knicker- 
bockers and  for  Rip  Van  Winkle  consti- 
tutes an  achievement  in  American  let- 
ters which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel. 

Whether  a  large  quantity  of  his  work 
will  go  down  to  later  posterity  in  any 
living  sense,  the  critic  of  to-day  would 
assert  with  less  confidence  than  Irving's 
contemporaries  were  wont  to  feel.  The 
fashions  in  sentiment,  humour,  and  the 
telling  of  fact  and  fiction  change,  like 
clothes,  with  the  years.  The  works  of 
the  pen  |>ossessing  that  broad  quality 
which  is  above  fashions  are  but  few  ; 
and  even  under  the  great  names  in  let- 
ters rigorous  selection  from  a  thousand 
pages  sometimes  leaves  but  a  few  that 
really  live.  The  critic  who  would  deny 
that  these  few  pages  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Irving  would  himself  be  hard  to  find. 
Exactly  which  are  these  pages  ?  Ah, 
the  days  of  the  prophets  are  past ! 

But  though  fashions  change  in  books, 
in  men  they  are  invariable.  Whether 
such  a  one  as  Irving  had  lived  before 
we.  had  a  country,  or  should  present 
himself  to  a  generation  yet  unborn,  he 


would  still  be  one  of  those  whom  the 
world  must  love.  He  was  beyond  all 
things  else  a  gentleman,  with  the  best 
qualities  of  that  undying  race.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  enumerate  and  explain 
them  now,  this  writing  will  have  been 
in  vain.  The  poets,  after  all,  are  the 
men  who  sum  up  the  truth,  and  these 
lines  from  the  **  Fable  for  Critics"  can- 
not be  repeated  too  often  : 

••  To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of   Dick 

Steele. 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill. 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock 

and  good  will, 
Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hum  o'er  as  a 

spell, 
The  nne  old  English  Gentleman,  simmer  it 

well, 
Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then 

strain, 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain, 
Ivet  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 
From  the  warm,  lazy  son    loitering  down 

through  green  leaves. 
And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly 

deserving 
A   name    either    English    or   Yankee — just 

Irving." 

We  did  not  select  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  but  Washington  has  pleased 
us  well;  neither  did  we  choose  our  first 
American  man  of  letters,  but  had  this 
opportunity  been  granted,  we  could 
hardly  have  done  better  than  to  select 
— **  just  Irving. 
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M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 

The  subject  of  the  second  paper  in  the  series 
of  *•  American  Bookmen'^  will  be  ••/.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,**    It  will  appear  in  the  March 

number. 


LOVE'S  CUP. 

Life's  richest  cup  is  Love's  to  fill. 

Who  drinks,  if  deep  the  draught  shall  be. 
Knows  all  the  rapture  of  the  hill, 

Blent  with  the  heart-break  of  the  sea. 

Ah,  drooping  wings  that  trail  the  ground, 
Ah,  sudden  flights  to  worlds  above. 

Ah,  thorns,  among  the  roses  bound 
About  the  brows  of  those  who  love  ! 


Robert  Cameron  Rogers. 
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LIVING  CRITICS. 


XII. — William  Dean  Howells. 


Of  the  eleven  writers  who  have  al- 
ready been  considered  in  this  series  of 
appreciations,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted 
that  each  is,  above  all  else,  a  ciitic  of 
literature  ;  for  whatever  else  they  may 
have  done,  it  is  as  literary  critics  that 
the  reading  world  insists  upon  regard- 
ing them.  One  finds  it  quite  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  narrow  his  considera- 
tion of  the  work  of  Mr.  Howells  in  such 
a  way  as  this.  Mr.  Howells,  to  be  sure, 
as  well  as  they,  is  a  critic  of  literature 
in  many  of  its  forms,  and  he  is  a  very 
searching  and  s\iggestive  critic,  too  ; 
but  one  cannot  even  touch  upon  his  lit- 
erary criticism  without  feeling  that  it 
is  in  reality  only  a  part,  and  a  compara-  •. 
tively  unimportant  part,  of  his  wider 
criticism  of  life  ;  and  that  the  same  is 
true  of  every  other  phase  of  his  intel- 
lectual activity  when  regarded  separate- 
ly and  alone.  Mr.  Henry  James,  no 
doubt,  is  also  in  a  way  a  critic  of  life  ; 
but  his  little  corner  of  observation  is  so 
very  little,  his  lenses  are  so  carefully 
adjusted  to  one  particular  focus,  and 
his  instrument  is  so  obviously  an  opera- 
glass  and  not  a  telescope,  as  to  make 
his  books  the  impressions  of  a  first- 
nighter  rather  than  the  accurate  and 
cosmic  view  of  a  sociological  astrono- 
mer. Mr.  Howells,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  swept  the  whole  horizon  of  his 
time  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  merely 
as  an  essayist  or  as  a  novelist  or  as  a 
poet  that  we  must  consider  him,  but  as 
one  who  in  his  criticism  and  his  fiction 
and  his  poetry  alike  has  set  before  him- 
self the  task  of  picturing  the  life  of  his 
own  age  and  of  analysing  its  spirit  and 
its  tendencies. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  fiction  that  his  work 
has  been  most  fully  carried  out ;  and, 
therefore,  chiefly  from  his  fiction  one 
obtains  the  truest  insight  into  all  his  in- 
tellectual processes,  and  the  best  exam- 
ples also  of  his  critical  felicities  and  his 
fundamental  limitations.  The  circum- 
stance that  fiction  is  his  chosen  field  of 
effort  gives  the  subject  a  peculiar  inter- 
est, because  it  involves  a  glance  at  the 
question  of  the  American  novel — the 
question  whether  there  has  yet  been 
written,  or  whether  there  is  ever  to  be 


written  a  kind  of  fiction  that  Americans 
shall  recognise  as  essentially  national, 
not  only  in  its  theme  and  colour,  but  in 
its  external  form  and  literary  technique. 

Now,  as  to  the  American  novel  when 
regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  help  agreeing  on  the  whole  with 
Mr.  Rollo  Ogden's  witty  and,  in  the 
main,  most  sensible  contentions.  It  is, 
indeed,  absurd  to  suppose  that,  after  all 
the  centuries  of  creation  and  experiment 
that  lie  between  Parthenius  and  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  we  are  going  to  witness 
the  evolution  of  some  new  and  striking 
literary  manner,  some  principle  of  con- 
structive art  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
perceived,  some  tremendous  epochtnachcnd 
discovery  that  shall  do  for  fiction  what 
steam  and  electricity  have  done  for  me- 
chanics, and  that  shall  subtly  harmonise 
with  the  material  bigness  and  boister- 
ousness  of  our  native  land.  This  vague- 
ly fascinating  dream  has  not,  however, 
been  altogether  valueless.  It  has  given 
the  young  brood  of  magazine-writers  a 
theme  of  perennial  interest  over  which 
they  can  moult  their  literary  pin-feath- 
ers at  twenty  dollars  a  page,  and  it 
has  provided  the  American  public  with 
a  pleasant  if  evanescent  sensation  about 
once  in  every  six  months  ;  for  at  inter- 
vals of  just  about  this  length  the  joyous 
announcement  has  gone  forth  that  now 
at  last  the  American  Novel  has  been  writ- 
ten :  and  then  the  literary  tom-toms  have 
been  violently  beaten,  and  every  one  in 
the  Literary  Shop  has  whooped  it  up 
so  long  as  people  could  be  induced  to 
listen  to  the  row,  and  until  they  have 
gone  back  again  to  the  reading  of  Eng- 
lish novels  that  are  not  constructed  on 
a  scientific  theory  or  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives, but  are  simply  good,  strong  speci- 
mens of  writing  that  grip  the  reader's 
attention  and  make  him  willing  and 
even  eager  to  part  with  his  money  for 
more  of  the  same  sort. 

Therefore,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
we  are  not  looking  for  an  American 
novel  as  distinct  from  an  English  or  a 
French  or  a  Scandinavian  or  an  Italian 
or  a  Graeco-Roman  novel.  We  think 
that  the  resources  of  fiction -writing  are 
just  as  thoroughly  well  known  as  they 
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\>'fffT  \f*:'.i  an  frx'.  --,/:  for  i*f:r  oa'I  s:/eii:ne. 
AtkJ  v>  in  fict:*^yr.-v.'r:!;:*j(.  if  v.ki  :r  tJa  ::; 
iriflarncs  thf:  wntfrr.  it  O'-yirsr/t  make  the 
slij(htc%t  '^liffereii^.e  wri^triTr  he  is  an 
Idealist  or  a  Kon'»antic:«rt  oi  a  Realist  or 
a  Naturalist  or  a  .'^vn.b'/ii^t  or  a  Sensi- 
tivist  or  a  haj^py  com'rjinalion  of  all  six. 
If  he  has  it  in  him  to  write  an  immortal 
novel  he  wiil  '.vrite  it,  a:i'l  ir*at  i>  al 
there  i-*  to  i*.. 

Ne'/ertiieles>.  fro  n  arjoiiier  point  of 
view,  one  may  truly  sf/*:ak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Novel  as  a  thin;^  apart,  because  of 
the  j^reat  riifficulty  in  the  conditions  that 
attend  its  successful  composition.  The 
American  Novel,  a>  we  understand  it,  is 
not  to  be  a  novel  constructed  on  hitherto 
unheard-of  lines,  or  bv  some  new  for- 
mula  ihofii^htfuilv  evolved  bv  American 
writers  ;  but  a  n'^vel  tiiat  shall  j<ive  an 
adequate  and  a'Cirat'*  delineation  of 
the  life  that  is  lived  only  in  this  huge, 
loov:-hung,  colossus  of  a  country — a 
kind  of  life  to  which  tlie  histc^ry  of  the 
world  affords  no  paralh.-l  wfiatcver. 
When  the  Knglishman  or  when  the 
Frencliman  sits  down  to  write  a  novel, 
lie  has  no  diHiculty  in  getting  his  social 
piiic  en  ic'ene  to  suit  him  ;  he  need  not,  in 
fact,  give  it  any  [jarticular  thought. 
The  social  system  that  he  knows  is  one 
whose  framework  is  definite,  well  or- 
dered, compact,  and  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble even  to  the  casual  foreigner.  Every- 
thing has  its  i^lace  ;  everything  is  regu- 
lated and  understood  ;  everything,  in 
fact,  is  obvious  and  explicable.  His 
background  is,  in  a  way,  already  filled 
in,  and  it  is  only  figure-painting  that  he 
has  to  do. 

JJut  how  strangely  different  is  the 
case  with  one  who  seeks  to  fix  upon 
his  canvas  a  true  impression  of  Ameri- 
can life  !  A  vast  kaleidoscopic  mass 
of  colour  lies  before  him,  shifting  and 
changing  with   every   touch,  a  society 
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r.  iri  sh::  ill  through 
<L  rr.:..::  -  7  iq.a^i  incongruities. 
-. -r.  ilrjs  we-fi-ih  a^i  ihe  scu&I:d 
r.fL  sr'.*-!:  -r  ^nd  \t.^  crudity. 
t*.t  :r.i^r:f_:e- :e  ^r.  i  :r.*  che.ar-es5,  ihc 
re.k.-rrsr.-^s  ar. i  :.i^  c  nj-eni^tism,  ihc 
cyr.:::s:r.  a-f  tr.e  f-ith,  the  ir.tellectLial 
ke^r.r.eii  h.z.t  i:-e  --sz-eakib.c  fatuitv, 
the  strvr.s  c-n:~<_n  5<:n>c  and  the  foci- 
:ah  g-ll:i:l::Y,  the  ccn^i::  arrC'^ance  and 
the  patient  meekness,  the  cozucercial 
acuteness  ar.c  the  political  stupidity — 
can  anv  one  brir.c  out  all  these  wonder- 
ful  contrasts  in  the  national  character 
and  yet  preserve  the  slightest  trace  of 
verisimwitude  and  probability  ?  And 
the  strange  medicy  oi  humanity — the 
washerwoman  of  the  diggings  blossom- 
ing out  into  the  ^ranJi  dame  who  enter- 

^s  kings  and  gives  her  daughters  in 
iage  to  princes,  the  young  girl  with 
*  chaste  depravity,"  the  emanci- 
woman,  the  canal -boy  fighting  his 
way  to  the  headship  of  the  nation,  the 
keen-eyed  business  man  who  is  to-day 
cornering  the  market  and  to-morrow 
haranguing  the  Senate  and  the  day 
after  bringing  out  an  edition  of  a  classic, 
the  curious  bits  of  foreign  life  and  cus- 
tom embedded  in  the  midst  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  and  underneath  it  all  a 
great  compact  mass  of  strong  and  sim- 
ple and  conservative  men  and  women, 
bearing  up  the  rest  and  giving  cohesion 
and  stabiliiv  i«)  the  whole  structure. 
Any  one  can  Ull  of  all  these  things  ;  any 
one  can  sketch  them  separately  and  in  de- 
tail ;  but  who  is  able  and  who  will  ever 
be  able  to  give  one  luminous  picture  of 
them  as  a  single  entity,  each  in  its  true 
relation  to  the  rest,  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  relativity,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  one  see  and  feel  the 
truth  of  it  all  t 

No  such  problem  ever  before  con- 
fronted the  novelist  ;  yet  it  is  not  until 
this  problem  has  been  solved  that  the 
American  Novel  in  its  largest  sense  will 
have  an  actual  existence.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  not  even  such  a  thing  as 
an  American  type.  There  is  a  New 
England  type,  and  there  is  a  Southern 
type,  and  there  is  a  Far  Western  type  ; 
but  even  these  are  not  perfectly  defined, 
but  shade  off  into  each  other  with  many 
an  imperceptible  nuance^  while  between 
them  lie  all  sorts  of  individual  and  quite 
distinctive  groups  which  an  American 
easily  recognises,  even  though  he  can- 
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not  so  easily  describe  them.  In  no- 
country  in  the  world  are  there  so  many 
local  points  of  difference  ;  for  not  only 
are  a  Bostonian  and  a  New  Yorker  and 
a  Philadelphian  and  a  Chicagoan  and  a 
San  Franciscan  essentially  unlike,  but 
there  are  distinctions  quite  as  clearly 
though  more  subtly  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween a  Buffalonian  and  a  Syracusan, 
between  a  Baltimorean  and  a  Charles- 
tonian,  between  a  Peorian  and  a  Tope- 
kan.  These  people  do  not  even  speak 
an  absolutely  identical  language,  but 
display  such  dialectic  variations  as  make 
the  difference  of  habitat  immediately 
perceptible  to  the  ear  of  a  native.  It 
is  only  the  self-satisfied  Englishman 
who  ignores  all  these  bewildering  com- 
plications. He,  of  course,  with  the 
smug  complacency  of  his  kind,  will  tal 
with  half  a  dozen  Americans,  reaj 
few  American  newspapers,  and  t 
troduce  into  his  next  novel  a  ** 
heiress"  or  a  **  Senator  from  Mi 
with  characteristics  evolved  frorifl 
writer's  inner  consciousness,  and  speak- 
ing a  dialect  the  like  of  which  was  never 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  any  human 
being,  but  that  is  far  more  grotesque 
than  if  an  American  novelist  should  rep- 
resent an  Englishman  speaking  a  blend 
of  Cockney  jargon,  Dublin  Irish,  York- 
shire dialect,  Welsh  patois,  and  Low- 
land Scotch.  Yet  though  foreigners  do 
not  understand  the  complicated  diffi- 
culties (hat  beset  the  one  who  tries  to 
limn  in  a  large  way  the  life  and  attii- 
butes  of  the  American  people,  our  own 
writers  are  fully  aware  of  them  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  hav.e  given  us,  in 
the  main,  not  the  American  Novel,  but 
novels  written  in  America,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  better  work  will  be  done  than 
much  of  that  which  already  reveals 
some  of  the  strange  nooks  and  corners 
of  American  life.  No  one,  for  example, 
could  show  a  subtler  knowledge  of  New 
England  than  Miss  Wilkins  brings  to 
her  intensely  vital  delineations  ;  no  one 
will  ever  make  us  feel  more  intensely 
the  spirit  of  the  Northwest  than  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland  does  ;  no  one  will  better 
draw  the  dull,  raw  life  of  the  little 
towns  of  Central  and  Western  New 
York  than  Mr.  Harold  Frederic ;  no 
one  will  have  a  fuller  understanding  of 
certain  phases  of  existence  in  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  than  has  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews.     But  who  is  to  come  forth 


equipped  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
insight  and  the  vivid  power  necessary 
to  draw  the  picture  as  a  whole,  and 
with  a  master's  touch  to  fling  before  us 
the  great  national  cosmos  in  its  entirety 
— vital,  convincing,  real  } 

But,  says  some  one,  there  is  Mr.  How- 
ells  ;  and  sure  enough,  if  we  grant  that 
Mr.  Howells  has  not  succeeded  in  this 
task,  then  so  far  no  one  has  succeeded. 
Indeed,  we  might  say  a  priori  that  Mr. 
Howells  is  the  one  living  writer  who  by 
the  circumstances  of  training,  experi- 
ence, and  exceptional  gifts  ought  to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  difficulties 
that  have  proved  insurmountable  to  so 
many  others.  Born  in  one  of  the  Cen- 
tral Western  States  at  a  time  when  these 
were  still  in  the  making,  his  most  im- 
ressionable  years  were  spent  amid  in- 
uences  that  gave  him  at  first-hand  an 
[mate  knowledge  of  American  life  in 
volutionary  stage.  In  an  intensely 
erican  community,  among  those  who 
lypified  all  the  primitive  American  vir- 
tues of  courage,  industry,  integrity,  and 
thrift,  he  looked  upon  the  nation-build- 
ers as  they  did  their  work,  and  drank  in 
the  subtlest  understanding  of  that 
stratum  of  society  which  is  the  base  of 
the  whole  gigantic  system.  And  for  his 
purpose  it  was  lucky  that  he  never  had 
the  academic  training  which,  though  it 
sharpens  the  critical  powers,  too  often 
narrows  the  sympathies  and  deadens 
the  creative  faculty.  He  lived  his  early 
years  as  one  of  the  people,  as  a  printer, 
as  a  newspaper  reporter,  recording  con- 
tinually his  impressions,  learning  the 
art  of  writing  in  a  school  that  teaches 
clearness,  vividness,  and  compression, 
and  being  all  the  time  in  touch  with  the 
multifarious  types  that  daily  flit  before 
the  keen  eye  of  the  American  journalist. 
In  i860,  with  his  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  as  Consul  to  Venice,  began 
the  other  side  of  his  preliminary  train- 
ing. From  the  raw  and  unformed  civili- 
sation of  the  West  he  passed  at  once  to 
an  environment  that  was  absolutely  anti- 
thetical, to  an  atmosphere  permeated 
with  memories  of  old-time  magnificence 
and  eloquent  of  art — an  atmosphere 
instinct  with  sensuous  beauty,  in  which 
all  sorts  of  exquisite  half  tints  be- 
come perceptible,  and  in  which  the 
mind  awakens  to  subtle  meanings  and 
delicate  discriminations.  This  curious 
change  from  Columbus  to  the  Cana- 
lazzo,  from  the  Muskvt^^joAsw  \si  'Ccv^'^wa^**^ : 
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mocco,  was  of  all  things  the  most 
ideal  as  a  phase  in  the  training  of  the 
literary  artist.  It  gave  to  him  a  wholly 
different  point  of  view,  a  new  standard 
of  comparison,  a  sense  of  values  and  of 
proportion,  and  enabled  liim  to  see 
more  clearly  and  with  a  true  perspective 
the  other  life  that  he  had  left  behind 
him.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
his  experience  was  enlarged  in  still  differ- 
ent surroundings  when  "he  took  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  for 
many  years  made  one  of  the  set  which 
in  those  days  stood  for  all  that  was  re- 
fined and  cultivated  in  American  letters. 
The  circle  of  his  experience  was  com- 
pleted when  he  passed  from  Boston  to 
New  York  and  made  his  home  in  the 
cosmopolitan  whirl  of  the  American 
metropolis. 

An  experience  and  train 
this,  the  tike  of  which  is  t 
could  scarcely  fail  to  give  to 
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'elloi 


;  power,  if  coujiled"  with^ 
■     ■'  '1   Mr.  hX' 


requisite  natural  gifts.  And 
ells  has  these  gifts.  A  qiiick«y 
what  is  striking  in  individuals  or  in  lifi', 
a  wonderful  photographic  instinct  for 
detail,  a  shrewd  insight  into  human  mo- 
tive, a  truly  American  perception  of  the 
ludicrous,  a  natural  gift  of  language,  a 
talent  for  crystallising  in  a  phrase  or  an 
epithet  the  essential  attribute  of  any 
subject,  a  Frenchman's  reverence  for /^ 
mot  juste — all  these  superimposed  upon 
an  experience  so  broad  as  to  be  national 
rather  than  sectional,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  international  point  of 
view,  may  surely  warrant  us  in  saying 
what  has  just  been  said  :  that  if  Mr. 
Howells  has  not  written  the  American 
novel,  then  no  one  else  as  yet  has  wiitten 
it.  And,  indeed,  wliether  he  has  writ- 
ten it  or  not,  he  has  at  any  rate  received 
a  reward  commensurate  with  his  native 
gifts  and  his  exceptional  endowment. 
He  is  to-day  the  most  eminent  of  all 
living  American  men  of  letters.  As  a 
novelist  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  that 
our  country  has  yet  produced.  A  new 
book  from  his  pen  is  always  regarded  as 
an  important  literary  event.  His  name 
is  known  and  honoured  wherei^er  the 
English  language  is  understood.  But 
has  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  succeeded  at 
any  time  in  writing  the  American  Novel 
and  not  merely  clever  novels  of  Ameri- 
can life  written  in  America  by  an  Ameri- 

It  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  seem  fan- 


ciful, but  there  can  really  be  little  doubt 
that  the  limitations  which  have  prevent- 
ed Mr.  Howells  from  attaining  supreme 
success  as  a  fiction-writer,  and  that  have 
made  his  general  theory  of  criticism  and 
of  life  inadequate,  are  to  be  tiaced  di- 
rectly to  certain  circumstances  which 
have  already  been  narrated.  The  first  is 
his  long  residence  in  Boston,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  his  subsequent  identification  with 
New  York.  Naturally,  a  thesis  such  as 
this  requires  some  specific  elucidation 
and  defence. 

if  these  days  a  work  will,  per- 
be  written  upon  the  topographical 
■ts  of  literature,  and  in  it  at  least 
one  long  chapter  will  have  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  influence  of  Boston  upon 
ionn  letters.  Evciybcdy  knows 
l?t>stoii  is — one  of  the  most  inter- 
,  And  perhaps  the  most  absolutely 
Jiial,  n(  American  cities.  It  has  a 
.e  character  and  a  distinctive 
hat  no  one  has  ever  failed  to 
-;.  The  character  is  decidedly 
cfd,  and  the  flavour  is  a  lit- 
with  something  of  what  the 
Boston  dialect  would  describe  as  a 
"tang;"  but  both  are  wholesome  and, 
in  a  way,  agreeable.  Boston  shows  us, 
in  fact,  almost  the  sole  survival  upon 
American  soil  of  a  purely  English  in- 
fluence— an  influence  seen  alike  in  the 
city's  external  appearance,  in  the  tem- 
perament of  its  people,  and  in  their  in- 
tellectual characteristics.  Yet  this 
strong  suggestion  of  England  never  re- 
calls semi-cosmopolitan  London  with 
its  multitudinous  interests  and  its  con- 
sciousness of,  contact  with  the  whole 
wide  world.  It  is  rather  a  suggestion 
of  Leicester  mingled  with  Leeds  and 
perhaps  a  dash  of  Edinburgh — in  fact, 
of  a  community  not  directly  in  touch 
with  anything  beyond  its  own  borders, 
but  very  self-centred  and  com]>act,  and 
taken  up  wholly  with  its  own  concerns. 
Its  colonialism  stands  out  all  over  it 
with  both  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of 
its  quality.  There  is  all  the  integrity 
of  purpose,  all  the  anxious  uneasiness 
about  "duty,"  the  intense  self-respect 
and  self-reliance  of  the  New  Englander, 
the  love  of  trtth  and  justice,  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  rectitude ;  but  there 
can  be  found  also  all  the  intolerance, 
all  the  narrowness,  all  the  impenetrable 
complacency,  and  all  the  intellectual 
myopia  of  the  provincial  Englishman. 
Charles  Reade,  in  one  of  his  novels, 
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gives  a  series  of  maps  to  illustrate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  average  English 
squire.  His  own  county  is  first  depict- 
ed in  a  large,  clear  map,  with  its  small- 
est localities  carefully  noted  ;  a  second 
map  shows  England  as  a  whole,  about 
half  as  large ;  then  in  a  third  map, 
drawn  very  smalU  is  displayed  the  rest 
of  the  world  covering  a  space  of  about 
the  size  of  one's  thumbnail.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  way  in  which  a  true 
Bostonian  would  set  forth  respectively 
the  town  of  Boston,  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
if  he  were  to  express  his  real  feelings 
in  terms  of  comparative  cartography  ; 
and  it  simply  means  that  Boston's  true 
affinities  are  not  at  all  with  the  great 
cities  of  the  earth,  but  with  the  provin- 
cial English  towns.  It  has  their  atmos- 
phere to  perfection  ;  so  that  although 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  its 
customs  are  in  reality  those  of  the  civil- 
ised world  at  large,  one  never  meets  a 
Boston  man  without  a  certain  vague, 
yet  irrepressible  feeling  that  he  proba- 
bly dines  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  has  a  sweet  champagne 
served  with  the  fish. 

The  truest  expression  of  the  Boston 
spirit  in  literature  is  undyingly  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  claim  to  immortality  is 
.  to  be  found  above  all  in  this,  that  he  is 
the  quintessence  of  Boston,  which  is  in 
itself  the  quintessence  of  New  England  ; 
and  both  his  foreign  travel,  and  his  be- 
lief in  his  own  cosmopolitanism  only 
serve  to  give  a  more  striking  back- 
ground to  his  intense  provincialism, 
and  to  enhance  its  piquant  flavour.  In 
his  verse  we  find  much  less  to  make  us 
think  of  Hippocrene  than  of  the  **  kag" 
of  cider.  The  poetic  draught  substitutes 
for  the  sparkle  of  the  vintage  of  Cham- 
pagne the  nip  of  the  ginger  that  gives 
life  to  the  home-brewed  switchel.  It  is 
not  the  poet  of  tradition  who  in  Holmes 
appears  to  be  singing  to  us,  but  more 
often  the  village  bard,  whose  verses  ap- 
pear with  beautiful  regularity  in  the 
left-hand  upper  corner  of  the  county 
newspaper,  and  who  has  his  neat  little 
copy  of  rhymes  for  every  celebration, 
from  the  dinner  of  the  village  fire-com- 
pany to  the  opening  of  the  ladies*  oyster- 
supper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read 
certain  passages  of  the  Autocrat^  we  can 
shut  our  eyes  and  pass  behind  the  os- 


tensible personality  of  the  author  to  his 
real  prototype — the  country  smarty 
whose  reputation  as  a  funny  fellow 
draws  a  group  of  admiring  rustics  about 
him  as  he  sits  on  a  cracker-barrel  in  the 
village  **  store"  and  emits  his  jokes, 
pausing  only  to  refresh  himself  from  a 
contiguous  cheese,  and  to  spit  profusely 
upon  the  cast-iron  stove.  It  may  be 
frankly  conceded  that  the  wit  is  gen- 
uine, though  suggesting  Italian  vinegar 
rather  than  Attic  salt ;  but  it  is  intense- 
ly local,  and  its  similes  and  metaphors 
all  smack  of  the  cider-mill,  the  quilting- 
bee,  the  town-meeting,  and  the  **  ven- 
due." 

The  influence  of  long  contact  with  a 
community  whose  spirit  is  such  as  this 
must  necessarily  stimulate  self-con- 
sciousness and  an  introspection  that 
may  easily  become  morbid  in  its  inten- 
sity. Yet  its  effects  might  well  be  salu- 
tary to  one  whose  own  temperament 
lacked  repression  and  subjectivity.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Howells  already  pos- 
sessed these  qualities  in  excess.  Just 
as  the  late  Edward  Henry  Palmer, 
though  born  of  English  parents  and  in 
an  English  home,  was,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  birth,  in  every  essential  re- 
spect an  Arab,  so  Mr.  Howells,  though 
a  native  of  Ohio  and  sprung  from  Welsh 
stock,  has  always  been  essentially  a 
New  Englander.  The  remarkable  self- 
analysis  of  his  early  mentality  which  he 
has  given  us  in  A  Boy's  Town  proves 
this  beyond  a  doubt.  It  shows  him 
even  as  a  child  to  have  been  self-con- 
scious, introspective,  abnormally  prone 
to  dwell  upon  his  own  sensations  and 
emotions,  and  to  exaggerate  them  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  real  impor- 
tance. This  is  the  true  New  England 
temperament,  rooted  in  individualism, 
pushing  self-analysis  to  the  point  of  tor- 
ture, regarding  details  as  of  infinite  sig- 
nificance, teaching  that  the  part  is 
greater  than  the  whole,  and  robbing  its 
possessor  of  a  sense  of  true  proportion. 
But  to  the  literary  artist,  as  to  the  philos- 
opher, the  sense  of  proportion  is  every- 
thing ;  for  it  is  the  one  sovereign  anti- 
dote to  provincialism,  philistinism,  and 
morbidity.  It  and  a  sense  of  humour 
are  God's  greatest  gifts  to  man  ;  and 
the  first  of  these  He  seems  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  to  have  denied  to  the  typi- 
cal New  Englander  who,  in  politics  and 
religion  and  literature  alike,  outdoes 
Protagoras  in  devotion  to  the  doctrine 
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that  the  individual  is  the  measure  of  all 
things. 

That  Mr.  Howells,  with  New  Eng- 
land traits  already  so  sharply  accentu- 
ated, should  have  been  definitely  and 
irrevocably  stamped  with  the  New  Eng- 
land influence,  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  misfortune  to 
American  literature  ;  for  it  has  narrowed 
his  marvellous  gifts  of  delineation  to  a 
single  sphere  and  made  him  the  novel- 
ist of  a  section,  when  his  genius  might 
otherwise  have  become  broadly  national. 
This  consideration  fully  answers  the 
question  whether  he  has  written  the 
American  Novel  ;  for  it  shows  that  he 
has  not  ;  that  fate  had  determined  that 
he  should  merely  write  the  Novel  of 
New  England.  This,  indeed,  he  has 
actually  done.  He  has  given  us  a  sin- 
gle novel  that  is  really  great,  another 
that  is  nearly  great,  and  one  absolutely 
perfect  story  ;  and  each  of  these  is  New 
England  to  the  core. 

In  A  Modern  Instance  one  sees  what 
he  might  have  achieved  but  for  the  over- 
mastering influence  that  has  fettered 
and  restricted  his  gifts  of  portraiture. 
This  book  differs  essentially  from  the 
general  run  of  American  novels  in  its 
breadth  and  grasp  and  colour,  and  espe- 
cially in  being  free  from  a  certain  thin- 
ness that  characterises  pretty  nearly  all 
the  fiction  produced  in  the  United  States. 
American  novels  almost  invariably  lack 
body  and  substance.  They  have  a  high, 
dry,  rarefied  atmosphere  which  may  be 
very  clear,  but  which  is  also  very  diffi- 
cult to  breathe  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  may  possess  more  subtlety  than 
one  finds  in  an  English  novel,  but  they 
are  afflicted  with  so  advanced  an  anaemia, 
that  one  always  turns  from  them  with  a 
sense  of  relief  to  the  strong,  well-nour- 
ished work  of  the  Englishman  who 
shows  us  bone  and  muscle  and  flesh  and 
blood  in  place  of  mere  nerves,  with 
plenty  of  good  port  wine  and  roast  beef 
instead  of  angel-food  and  ether.  But 
A  Modern  Instance  has  body  to  it,  and 
colour  and  movement  and  vitality. 
Nearly  all  of  its  characters  are  living 
human  beings,  and  not  mere  psycho- 
logical studies.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  one  can  read  and  re-read  the  book 
and  find  several  of  its  personages  dwell- 
ing forever  after  in  his  memory,  as  do 
the  men  and  women  whom  we  have 
known  in  life.  Bartley  Hubbard,  for 
example,  is  as  real  as  Mn  Howells  him- 


self ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  baseness  and 
cheapness,  we  cannot  refrain  from  feel- 
ing sorry  for  him  and  even  at  times 
from  almost  liking  him,  just  as  we  feel 
sorry  for  him  and  almost  like  him  when 
we  meet  him  in  our  daily  life.  And 
Marcia  and  Kinney  and  Witherby  and 
the  old  Squire  are  living  beings,  too. 
Mr.  Howells  has  diawn  them  with  more 
freedom  and  boldness  than  he  often 
shows,  and  has  given  himself  far  less  con- 
cern about  accumulating  mere  details. 
He  has,  moreover,  in  a  measure  cut 
loose  from  his  own  pet  theory  of  fiction- 
writing.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  give 
us  some  fine  dramatic  touches  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romanticists,  and  has 
even  led  us  up  to  an  intensely  powerful 
climax  in  the  scene  where  the  quaintly 
pathetic  figure  of  Squire  Gaylord  lises 
in  the  Western  court-room  and  pleads 
for  justice  and  for  vengeance  in  the  last 
words  that  he  ever  utters.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  for  genuine 
realism  because  such  striking  scenes  as 
these  are  not  so  rare  in  life  as  Mr.  How- 
ells sometimes  appears  to  think.  Alto- 
gether, one  cannot  say  too  much  of  A 
Modern  Instance,  It  bears  the  tiue 
stamp  of  genius,  and  it  will  live  as  long 
as  anything  that  American  literature 
can  show  :  for  in  it  the  writer  stands 
aside  and  lets  the  action  evolve  itself 
before  the  reader's  eye,  and  thus  comes 
very  near  to  meriting  the  tribute  which 
Hawthorne  gave  to  the  Cyclopean  art 
of  Anthony  TroUope  when  he  said  that 
in  reading  him  it  seems  as  though 
some  giant  had  hewn  out  a  great  lump 
of  English  soil  and  set  it  down  before 
us,  with  all  the  human  beings  on  it 
going  about  their  affairs  unconscious  of 
our  observation.  And  this  is  just  what 
Mr.  Howells  has  done  in  A  Modern  In- 
stance^ only  it  is  out  of  the  soil  of  Ntw 
England  that  he  has  hewn  the  lump. 

The  Rise  of  Si/as  Lapham  is,  as  a  whole, 
below  the  level  of  A  Modern  Instance^ 
but  it  is  still  a  masterly  and  memorable 
book.  The  character  of  Silas  Lapham 
himself  is  by  all  odds  the  most  remark- 
able piece  of  portraiture  that  Mr.  How- 
ells has  ever  done,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  attains  to  the  proportions  of  a 
broadly  national  type.  The  self-made 
man  who  works  his  way  up  the  ladder  of 
material  prosperity  was  never  more 
convincingly  depicted  ;  and  the  por- 
trait is  one  that  is  true  of  the  native 
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American  everywhere,  East  as  well  as 
West.  Rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  farm, 
this  homely  figure  with  its  heaviness 
and  gentleness,  its  simplicity  and 
shrewdness,  its  rugged  honesty  and 
worldly  wisdom,  its  uncouthness  and 
native  humour,  its  quaint  conceit  and 
innocent  pride  tempered  always  with  a 
hesitating  self-depreciation,  its  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  and  its  haunting  and 
remorseless  conscientiousness — we  see 
them  all  in  this  amusing  yet  profoundly 
touching  creation,  which  is  as  vital  as 
anything  that  human  art  has  ever 
limned.  The  opening  chapter  where 
Lapham  is  interviewed  by  Bartley  Hub- 
bard for  the  EventSy  in  the  office  of  the 
**  mineral-paint"  manufactory,  is  a  mira- 
cle of  condensed  pictorial  power,  in 
which  each  word  goes  with  swiftness 
and  precision  to  the  mark.  When  we 
have  finished  it,  we  know  the  Colonel 
through  and  through  in  every  stage  of 
his  career,  and  if  the  book  had  ended 
there,  it  would  still  have  given  to  fiction 
a  new  and  permanent  possession. 

In  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  we  have 
the  most  perfect  story  that  American 
literature  has  yet  produced.  It  is  the 
height  of  literary  art,  for  its  finish  is  as 
exquisite  as  its  design.  One  can  re- 
read it  a  score  of  times,  and  always  with 
a  fresh  enjoyment  of  its  unerring  insight 
and  convincing  truth,  and  of  the  deli- 
cate humour  that  plays  along  its  lines 
and  heightens  here  and  there  the  scenes 
of  really  unstudied  emotion  that  are 
elsewhere  so  infrequent  in  our  author's 
work.  But  the  book  is  more  than  a 
perfect  story  ;  it  is  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  a  phase  of  American  civilisation, 
and  one  that  could  not  be  half  so  well 
explained  in  any  other  way.  It  depicts 
social  conditions  that  to  a  foreigner  are 
quite  inexplicable,  yet  which  an  Ameri- 
can understands  so  well,  that  if  he  had 
not  learned  to  know  the  foreign^point 
of  view,  as  Mr.  Howells  came  to  know 
it,  it  never  would  occur  to  him  to  set  it 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  story.  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  made  a  very 
admirable  use  of  some  of  the  English 
criticism  upon  this  book  in  showing  how 
certain  of  the  conditions  of  American 
life  differ  toto  ccelo  from  anything  that  a 
European  can  understand.  That  Lydia 
Blood,  a  girl  from  rural  New  England, 
and  reared  amid  surroundings  that  are 
homely  in  the  extreme,  should  have  all 
the  delicacy  and   dignity  of  a**  lady,*' 


and  that  she  should  be  considered  by 
the  writer  and  by  the  personages  of  the 
story  to  be  a  **lady,*'  was  as  straAige 
and  improbable  to  the  foreign  critic,  as 
that  on  reaching  Venice  she  should  at 
once  have  taken  with  entire  composure 
a  lady's  place  in  its  society. 

One  dwells  with  fondness  on  this 
charming  story,  which  compresses  within 
a  hundred  pages  so  much  rare  portrai- 
ture, so  much  sympathetic  knowledge, 
and  so  many  delicate  litei'ary  graces. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Staniford, 
every  single  character  in  the  book  is 
drawn  to  perfection,  from  Ezra  Perkins, 
who  drives  the  Concord  stage  at  South 
Bradfield,  and  Aunt  Maria  and  Captain 
Jenness,  to  the  curiously  cosmopolitan 
circle  of  Mrs.  Erwin's  set  at  Venice — 
Miss  Landini,  who  invokes  impartially 
the  devil  and  the  Deity  in  her  conversa- 
tion, Rose-Black,  the  crawling  English 
artist,  Henshaw  Erwin  with  his  passion 
for  collecting  Aniericanisms,  and  Lydia 
herself,  a  second  Marcia  Hubbard  but 
with  finer  traits.  Every  one  of  these  is 
sketched  in  with  a  firm  hand  and  the 
most  artistic  sense  of  contrast ;  and  the 
changes  of  scene  from  South  Bradfield 
to  the  ship,  and  from  the  ship  to  Venice, 
give  a  fascinating  and  varied  back* 
ground  for  the  movement  of  the  story. 
The  last  three  or  four  pages  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion for  their  author,  so  perfect  is  the 
finish  of  the  picture  where  Staniford 
after  marrying  Lydia  goes  with  her  to 
visit  her  old  home  at  South  Bradfield  in 
the  midst  of  winter.  Mr.  Howells  has 
caught  the  exact  feeling  of  the  scene,  the 
people,  the  atmosphere,  and  each  suc- 
cessive stroke  so  artfully  heightens  the 
effect  that  in  reading  one  almost  cries  out 
with  wonder  and  delight.  The  prim 
house  walled  in  by  snowbanks,  the  social 
evening  with  the  minister  and  his  wife, 
which  Aunt  Maria,  after  passing  coffee 
and  sponge-cake,  felt  to  be  so  brilliant  as 
to  be  almost  wicked,  and,  above  all,  the 
symbolistic  parlour-lamp  of  pea-green 
glass  with  a  large  red  woollen  wick — that 
parlor-lamp  alone  is  a  sufficient  claim 
to  immortality,  for  its  glow,  somehow 
or  other,  makes  the  whole  life  and  aspect 
of  South  Bradfield  perceptible  at  a 
glance. 

The  remembrance  of  this  story  height- 
ens one*s  regret  that  among  all  the 
other  work  that  Mr.  Howells  has  given 
us,  nothing    else   is   found    quite   wor^ 
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thy  of  being  set  beside  it  ;  for  as  time 
went  on,  ttie  spell  of  Boston  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  upon  him,  and 
we  find  less  and  less  of  the  comparative 
freedom  and  spaciousness  that  appear 
in  the  three  fine  books  that  we  have  just 
enumerated.  Individualism  marked 
him  for  its  own.  He  began  to  abuse 
his  gift  of  observation.  Instead  of  go- 
ing  swiftly  and  unerringly  to  the  very 
heart  of  things,  he  came  to  regard  it  as 
sufficient  to  accumulate  a  multiplicity 
of  trivial  details  and  to  let  a  microscopic 
fidelity  take  the  place  of  a  broader  sym- 
pathy. The  keenness  of  vision  involved 
in  some  of  his  detail  is  almost  startling, 
but  in  the  end  this  sort  of  thing  defeats 
its  own  purpose,  for  the  reader  is  so 
astonished  by  the  photographic  accuracy 
of  the  observer,  that  his  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  the  march  of  events,  and 
he  can  think  only  of  how  very  clever 
Mr.  Howells  is.  In  other  words,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  novelist  casts  into  a 
semi-shadow  the  evolution  of  the  novel, 
and  Mr.  Howells  is  the  fatally  success- 
ful rival  of  his  own  creations. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that 
Thackeray  too  often  suffers  in  compari- 
son with  Dickens  ;  for  although  his  art 
is  infinitely  greater,  it  is  not  always  the 
art  that  conceals  itself,  but  an  art  that 
is  too  consciously  exposed  to  the  read- 
er's view.  Thus  when  Dickens  takes 
us  with  Pecksniff  into  Mrs.  Todgers's 
immortal  lodging-house,  we  actually 
go  there.  We  snuff  the  sickly  gushes 
of  soup  with  our  own  noses,  we  see 
with  our  own  eyes  the  worn-out  floor- 
cloth and  the  table  with  its  splashes  of 
gravy,  we  hear  with  our  own  ears  the 
convivial  wit  of  Mr.  Jinkins  and  the 
other  commercial  gentlemen,  and  for 
the  moment  Dickens  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  But  when  Thackeray 
describes  the  simWdLV  m/nage  of  the  Gann 
family  in  A  Shabby  Genteel  Storyy  it  is  not 
we  who  see  it  for  ourselves,  but  it  is 
Thackeray  who  is  telling  us  what  he 
has  seen.  We  are  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  admiration  over  the  extraordi- 
nary accuracy  of  his  vision.  He  is  al- 
ways present  in  his  own  person  ;  and, 
just  as  Mr.  George  Brandon  reported  it 
all  to  the  Viscount  Cinqbars,  so  Thack- 
eray reports  it  to  us  and  in  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit,  with  a  constant  appeal  to 
**  the  principle  in  us  that  sniffs."  It  is 
all  very  brilliant ;  but  Mr.  Howells  has 
himself  admitted  that  it  has  its  defects  ; 


that  it  is  too  sophisticated  ;  and  that  if, 
by  comparison,  the  magic  of  Dickens  be 
rough  magic  and  wholly  elemental,  it  is 
at  least  grandly  elemental  and  deals 
with  larger  moods  than  those  that  re- 
spond merely  to  tastes  and  preferences. 

So  it  is  that  all  of  Mr.  Howells*s  nov- 
els, except  the  ones  already  noted  as 
exceptions,  are  permeated  with  this  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  individuality,  and 
with  that  excessive  elaboration  which 
prevents  us  from  seeing  the  wood  by 
reason  of  the  trees.  The  writer  stands 
between  us  and  his  books.  Moreover, 
though  the  details  of  his  work  may  be 
often  remarkably  characteristic  and  typi- 
cal, their  combination  is  not  necessa- 
rily either  characteristic  or  typical  ;  and 
while  his  personages  may  be  individ- 
ually realistic,  in  combination  they  are 
often  quite  unreal  in  that  they  show  no 
life  and  movement  and  spon  tanei  ty.  One 
is  remi,nded  by  them  of  a  painting  in 
which  every  figure  is  admirably  finished, 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  stiff  and  wooden.  Mr. 
Howells's  gallery,  in  other  words,  con- 
tains an  immense  array  of  careful 
sketches,  but  only  a  very  few  successful 
pictures.  And  this  is  why  of  his  later 
books  even  the  most  conscientious  reader 
retains  only  a  shadowy  and  confused  im- 
pression. The  titles  and  scenes  and 
plots  (so  far  as  there  are  any  plots  dis- 
cernible) are  all  blurred  and  jumbled 
together  ;  and  just  a  few  strongly  drawn 
individual  portraits  stand  out  in  a  hope- 
less if  splendid  isolation.  One  recalls 
the  striking  figure  of  the  embezzler 
Northwick  in  The  Quality  of  Mercy^ 
wherein  one  scene  is  matchless  in  its 
psychology  ;  the  gawky  youth  in  The 
Minister  s  Charge  ;  Helen  Harkness,  the 
intensely  Bostonian  type  of  girl  in  A 
JFomans  /Reason,  who  thinks  that  the 
•*  Indian  trade"  confers  an  aristocratic 
cachetj  and  possibly  Clara  Kingsbury, 
though  we  may  express  a  conscientious 
doubt  whether  even  in  Boston  the  ladies 
of  the  Brahminical  set  are  wont  to  speak 
of  their  **  gentleman  friends  ;"  but  what 
befell  these  persons  the  present  writer, 
at  least,  is  unable  to  recall ;  and  he  has 
found  it  necessary,  at  the  present  time, 
in  every  case  to  search  through  his  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Howells's  books  in  order 
to  be  quite  certain  that  he  has  assigned 
each  character  mentioned  to  its  proper 
source. 

The  individual  note  is  heard  with  even 
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greater  clearness  in  our  author's  lite- 
rary criticism,  for  here  it  has  appeared 
to  him  unnecessary  to  do  much  more 
than  state  his  own  opinions  with  a  dog- 
matism which  is  no  less  real,  because  it  is 
so  often  mingled  with  felicitous  phrases 
and  spiced  with  bits  of  epigram.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  fact,  he 
has  begun  to  issue  books  whose  very 
titles — My  Literary  Passions  and  Impres- 
sions and  Experiences — quite  frankly  indi- 
cate how  purely  personal  to  himself  his 
judgments  are.  In  these  books  we  are 
told  not  only  what  opinions  he  has  form- 
ed, but  the  exact  circumstances  under 
which  he  came  to  form  them  ;  who  first 
led  him  to  read  this  and  that  ;  whether 
he  was  at  home  or  at  his  uncle's  when  he 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  an  au- 
thor ;  that  he  was  shelling  peas  when 
he  first  heard  of  Don  Quixote ;  that  it 
was  his  elder  brother  who  introduced 
him  to  Captain  Marryat  ;  with  an  in- 
finite deal  of  similar  personal  detail  con- 
tinuously presupposing  that  the  reader 
must  regard  these  incidental  facts  as  of 
extreme  importance.  In  his  latest  vol- 
ume he  even  devotes  some  thirty  or 
forty  pages  to  the  chronicle  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences  with  beggars. 

In  another  writer  this  would  be 
egoism  of  a  gigantic  growth ;  but  in 
Mr.  Howells  it  is  only  the  individual- 
ism of  the  New  Englander  expressing 
itself  in  t'erms  of  literary  ciiticism. 
Yet  to  this  sort  of  thing  is  due  a  good 
deal  of  the  exasperation  that  some  of 
Mr.  Howells's  opinions  have  excited  ; 
for  while  they  are  simply  the  personal 
views  of  an  individual,  they  are  some- 
times put  forth  as  though  they  were 
meant  to  found  a  school  of  ciiticism 
and  to  abolish  the  canons  that  have 
been  built  upon  the  intellectual  experi- 
ence of  centuries.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Mr.  Howells,  as  an  individual,  to 
thrust  Romanticism  into  his  ash-barrel, 
as  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  literary 
junk  ;  but  when  he  sets  up  as  a  master  of 
criticism,  the  matter  comes  to  be  of  more 
importance ;  and  one  may  then  quite 
reasonably  question  alike  his  authority 
and  his  critical  capacity.  A  critic  who 
prefers  Realism  to  Romanticism  is  well 
within  his  rights  ;  but  when  he  would 
hoot  Romanticism  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether because  it  does  not  happen  to 
appeal  to  him,  then  we  may  properly 
suspect  him  of  a  defective  equipment. 
The  curious  thing  about  Mr.  Howells  is 


that  he  makes  his  inability  to  appreci- 
ate certain  phases  of  literature  an  addi- 
tional claim  upon  our  attention.  Thus, 
in  the  chronicle  of  his  literary  passions, 
he  heads  a  chapter  with  the  name  of 
Scott,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  telling  us,  as  he  does,  that  though  he 
has  read  Scott's  novels,  he  did  so  wholly 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  little  or 
nothing  of  them  remains  with  him  at 
the  present  time.  Now  when  a  literary 
critic  comes  forward  and  declares  that 
he  has  found  nothing  touching  and  ten- 
der in  the  character  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
nothing  humorous  in  the  portrayal  of 
Andrew  Fairservice,  nothing  impres- 
sively terrible  in  the  story  of  Ravens- 
w^ood,  nothing  breathlessly  exciting  in 
the  unravelling  of  Bertram's  weird,  and 
nothing  that  stirs  the  blood  like  a 
trumpet-call  in  the  splendid  pictures  of 
chivalry  that  stud  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe^ 
and  yet  in  the  same  breath  announces 
that  Mr.  J.  W.  De  Forest  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  novelists,  then  we  may  right- 
ly liken  such  a  critic  to  a  person  who 
assures  us  of  his  own  ability  as  a  judge 
of  painting,  and  cites  as  one  of  his  chief 
qualifications  the  fact  that  he  is  colour- 
blind and  cannot  tell  blue  from  green. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  so  sensitive  as 
Mr.  Howells  to  external  impressions 
must  be  sensibly  affected  by  his  environ- 
ment ;  and  here,  we  think,  is  found  an 
explanation  of  the  comparative  inferior- 
ity of  many  of  his  later  novels.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  origi- 
nal thesis — the  etfect  upon  his  genius  and 
its  expression,  of  his  final  removal  from 
Boston  to  New  York.  One  might  argue, 
adducing  the  facts  already  set  forth, 
that  this  change  was  precisely  the  thing 
needed  to  counteract  the  excessive  indi- 
viduality and  concentration  of  his  liter- 
ary methods.  But  this  line  of  argument 
leaves  out  of  sight,  first,  the  fact  that 
the  change  was  made  only  after  Mr. 
Howells's  formative  period  was  over, 
and  that  hence  it  occurred  too  late ;  and 
it  ignores,  in  the  second  place,  the  pecul- 
iar influence  which  New  York  exerts 
upon  the  typical  Bostonian. 

It  was  long-ago  remarked  by  some 
superficial  ob^ver  that  New  York  is  in 
reality  not  an  llfilbicaa  city  at  all ;  and 
the  saying  has  been  so  constantly  re- 
peated by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  that  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  axiomatic  in  its  truth.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  m<i«*. 
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absolutely  false  ;  for,  apart  from  some 
of  its  external  characteristics,  New 
York  is  the  most  truly  American  city  in 
existence — the  only  city  that  has  assimi- 
lated and  moulded 'into  a  whole  all  the 
attributes  of  our  people,  blending  them 
so  perfectly  as  to  yield  for  a  result  not 
a  Northern  or  a  Southern  or  an  Eastern 
or  a  Western  product,  but  one  that  is 
simply  and  typically  American.  And 
in  doing  this  it  has  happily  eliminated 
one  quality  that  is  elsewhere  the  bane 
of  the  American  temperament — the  qual- 
ity of  self-consciousness.  For  in  its  own 
way,  the  self-consciousness  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  is  as  marked  as  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Boston,  only  the 
manifestation  of  it  is  different.  Boston, 
being  the  old  maid  of  American  cities, 
displays  the  self-consciousness  of  prim- 
ness ;  while  Chicago,  the  hobbledehoy 
of  American  cities,  is  troubled  by  the 
self-consciousness  of  overgrowth,  and, 
so  to  speak,  is  always  concerned  as  to 
what  to  do  with  its  feet  and  hands,  and 
troubled  by  the  uneasy  consciousness 
that  its  legs  are  far  too  long  ;  while  if  it 
wishes  to  speak  impressively,  its  voice 
flies  off  the  handle  and  ends  in  a  falsetto 
squeak.  In  either  city,  the  individual 
is  the  unit  of  the  whole,  and  is  always 
sure  of  his  own  importance.  But  New 
York,  whose  quality  is  greatness  rather 
than  mere  bigness,  takes  no  account  of 
the  individual,  and  the  individual  knows 
it.  The  giant  forces  that  are  here  at 
play  are  too  vast  for  any  one  to  control. 
They  act  and  react  with  such  a  mighty 
sweep  and  power,  as  to  dwarf  the  indi- 
vidual altogether,  who  resembles  a  tiny 
bird  that  has  built  its  nest  in  the  beam 
of  some  colossal  engine.  It  knows  the 
movements  of  the  great  machine,  it  does 
not  dread  it,  and  it  even  comes  to  love  it 
for  its  tremendous  energy  ;  but  it  would 
no  more  think  of  trying  to  direct  or  check 
it  than  one  of  us  would  think  of  bridling 
a  cyclone  or  staying  the  plunge  of  a 
waterspout.  In  the  sphere  of  civics  the 
immensity  of  this  great  Weltstadt  has  its 
disadvantages,  but  from  every  other 
point  of  view  it  is  wonderful  and  inspir- 
ing. No  single  influence  can  affect  it. 
No  great  university  can  ever  leaven  it  as 
Harvard  has  leavened  Boston  ;  no  great 
literary  movement  can  ever  make  an 
impression  on  it  ;  no  wave  of  religious 
excitement  can  ever  spread  through  all 
its  channels  ;  no  political  cataclysm  can 
disGfrganise    tke    play    of    its    colossal 


forces.  Men  of  commanding  influence 
and  national  reputation  come  to  New 
York,  and  take  their  places  meekly  far 
down  the  line  ;  an  invading  army  would 
be  run  in  by  the  police.  The  giant 
swallows  everything,  takes  everything  to 
itself,  and  then  moves  on  unconscious 
of  it  and  unchanged.  Nothing  can  be 
more  inspiring  to  one  who  knows  it  well, 
and  who  exults  in  the  largeness  and 
power  and  magnificence  of  it  all. 

But  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  Bostonian 
born  is  very  curious.  Catch  a  typical 
Bostonian  and  suddenly  transfer  him  to 
the  heart  of  Brooklyn,  or  Philadelphia, 
or  New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco,  or 
even  of  Chicago,  and  while  he  will  re- 
cognise the  unfamiliarity  of  his  new  en- 
vironment, it  will  not  inteifere  with 
his  enjoyment.  He  is  still  an  important 
individual  ;  he  is  still  some  one  to  be 
reckoned  w^ith  ;  and  those  who  meet  him 
will  appreciate  the  fact  because  they, 
too,  are  important  individuals  who 
count.  But  plump  him  down  in  the 
middle  of  New  York,  and  the  difference 
is  startling.  A  great  bewilderment 
comes  over  him.  He  feels  that  he  has 
somehow  got  out  of  his  own  snug  little 
comer  into  a  great  whirl  that  bewilders 
him  and  makes  him  dizzy.  He  is  un- 
easily conscious  that  he  has  been  dwarf- 
ed to  a  mere  human  atom  ;  his  com- 
placency vanishes  ;  he  knows  that  his 
importance  has  shrunk  into  nothingness, 
and  he  doesn*t  like  it.  He  resembles  a 
small  mouse  that  has  crept  timidly  out 
into  a  vast  hall,  and  then,  appalled  by 
the  unwonted  vista,  scuds  back  to  its 
hole  with  squeaks  of  genuine  dismay. 

Mr.  Howells  has  himself  expressed 
this  feeling  in  Their  Wedding  Jaurney^ 
when  Basil  March  and  Isabel,  fiesh  from 
the  city  of  the  triple  mountain,  stand 
before  Grace  Church  and  gaze  up  and 
down  Broadway.  And  he  has,  in  spite 
of  himself,  distilled  the  same  feeling 
into  those  books  of  his  that,  written  un- 
der the  oppression  of  his  new  environ- 
ment, convey  something  of  that  oppres- 
sion to  his  readers*  minds.  In  A  Haz- 
ard of  Nciv  Fortunes  and  The  World  of 
Chance  one  finds  no  more  the  unforced 
humour  and  the  cheerful  spontaneity  of 
his  earlier  novels.  He  has  become  mel- 
ancholy, and  with  the  true  New  Eng- 
land sense  of  duty,  he  has  begun  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  **  mission.*' 

It  was  in  New  York,  apparently,  that 
Mr.    Howells  made  the  discovery  that 
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while  there  are  in  the  world  people  who 
have  plenty  of  money,  there  are  also 
people  who  haven't  any  at  all  to  speak 
of  ;  that  there  are  people  who  are  harsh- 
ly used  by  their  employers,  people  who 
are  often  ill,  people  who  live  in  squalid 
tenements— people,  in  a  word,  who  are 
unhappy  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
To  a  philosophical  observer,  these  and 
other  facts  of  the  kind  discovered  by 
Mr.  Howells  are  hardly  so  pathetic  as  the 
the  thoroughly //tf//*  surprise  with  which 
Mr.  Howells  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  their  existence  ;  and  fully  as  pathetic 
also  is  the  generous,  but  quite  inartistic 
impulse  that  has  led  him  to  spoil  his  nov- 
els in  order  to  impart  to  others  some 
knowledge  of  his  discovery.  For  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  write  stories  with 
an  obvious  Tendenz^  and  permeated 
with  all  the  uneasiness  of  the  Bostonian 
who  is  consciously  out  of  his  element, 
the  literary  quality  of  his  work  deterio- 
rated in  a  perceptible  manner.  Who  can 
recall  anything  of  the  two  books  just 
named  except  squalor,  and  unhappiness, 
and  cheap  eating-houses,  and  common- 
place characters  of  all  grades  of  fatuity, 
and  a  general  feeling  that  the  author 
evidently  thinks  the  times  are  out  of 
joint  ?  And  so  doubtless  they  are,  and 
always  were,  for  that  matter  ;  but  Mr. 
Howells  is  not  going  to  set  them  right 
by  publishing  vague  pictures  of  Altruna, 
and  asperging  all  of  us  with  his  diluted 
slops  of  Socialism.  For  everything  will 
go  on  precisely  as  before  ;  and  all  that 
he  will  have  accomplished  will  be  the 
transformation  of  a  great  literary  artist 
into  a  gloomy  and  ineffectual  Bel- 
lamy. 

But  the  depression  which  has  grown 
upon  Mr.  Howells  in  the  past  few  years 
has  extended  beyond  his  view  of  exist- 
ing social  conditions,  and  has  been  for- 
mulated into  a  semi-pessimistic  theory 
of  life.  This  phase  of  his  thought  finds 
its  fullest  expression  in  his  verse,  some 
of  which  is  really  remarkable  in  its  con- 
densed expression  of  a  sort  of  wonder- 
ing despair,  poignant  and  terrible.  No 
single  poem  better  reveals  this  state  of 
mind  than  the  following  from  his  Stops 
of  Various  Quills : 

"  I  was  not  asked  if  I  should  like  to  come, 

I    have  not    seen  my  host    here  since  I 

came, 
Or  had  a  word  of  welcome  in  his  name. 
Some  say  that  we  shall  never  see  him,  and 
some 


That  we  shall  see  him  elsewhere,  and  then 
know 
Why  we  were  bid.     How  long  I  am  to  .stay 
I  have  not  the  least  notion.     None,  they 
say. 
Was  ever  told  when  he  should  come  or  go. 
But  every  now  and  then  there  bursts  upon 
The  song  and  mirth  a  lamentable  noise, 
A  sound  of  shrieks  and  sobs,  that  strikes  our 

jO>'S 

Dumb  in  our  breasts  ;  and  then,  some  one  is 

gone. 
They  say  we  meet  him .     None  knows  where 

or  when. 
We  know  we  shall  not  meet  him  here  again." 

And  there  comes  up  continually  his  old 
lament  over  the  inequality  that  every- 
where marks  the  lot  of  man.  The  sight 
of  poverty  makes  him  shudder,  and  the 
sight  of  riches  makes  him  shudder,  too. 
He  draws  us  a  picture  of  a  gay  com- 
pany dancing  among  scarlet  flowers  to 
the  sound  of  music,  and  then  he  goes 
on  : 

"  I  looked  again  and  saw  that  flowery  space 
Stirring  as  if  alive,  beneath  the  tread 
That  rested  now  upon  an  old  man's  head 
And  now  upon  a  baby's  gasping  face. 
Or  mother's  bosom,  or  the  rounded  grace 
Of  a  girl's  throat ;  and  what  had  seemed 

the  red 
Of  flowers  was  blood,  in  gouts  and  gashes 
shed 
From  hearts  that  broke  under  that  frolic  pace. 
And  now  and  then  from  out  the  dreadful  floor 

An  arm  or  brow  was  hited  from  the  rest. 
As  it  to  strike  in  madness,  or  implore 

For  mercy  ;  and  anon  some  suffering  breast 
Heaved  from  the  mass  and  sank  ;  and  as  be- 
fore 
The   revellers   alx>ve   them   thronged  and 
prest." 

Mr.  Howells  has,  in  fact,  learned 
rather  late  in  life  a  great  fact  which 
men,  in  general,  apprehend  after  a  very 
few  years  of  observation.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  justice  does  not  enter  into 
the  scheme  of  our  existence  here.  And 
this  is  true.  There  is  faith  and  there  is 
truth,  there  is  charity,  and  chastity,  and 
honesty,  but  in  all  the  world  (speaking 
Mor^  liumano)  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
justice.  And  this  discovery  startles  and 
appalls  him,  for  here  again  his  individ- 
ualism robs  him  of  a  sense  of  true  pro- 
portion. It  is  the  old  New  England 
trait,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
religion  and  philosophy  it  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  men,  though  quite  unrea- 
soning and  absurd.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  individual  that  in  the  great  plan  of 
the  universe  he  himself,  his  feeling,  and 
his  fate  are  of  some  importance.  Doubt- 
less, for  instance,  if  Mr.  Howells  thinks 
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that  the  narrative  of  his  having  given 
half  a  dollar  to  a  beggar  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  the  world  at  large  to  be  pre- 
served in  several  pages  of  printed  text, 
the  question  of  his  eternal  welfare  attains 
an  importance  of  inconceivable  vastness. 
But  all  this  sort  of  feeling,  so  common  in 
popular  religious  discussion,  most  curi- 
ously fails  to  recognise  the  infinite  little- 
ness of  the  individual  and  of  the  world 
itself.  There  are  some  who,  giving  law 
to  the  Deity,  tell  us  that  the  loss  of  a 
single  soul  would  be  a  calamity  so 
appalling  as  to  be  quite  inconceivable  ; 
but  in  reality  if  all  the  men  and  women 
who  ever  lived  upon  this  earth  and 
who  ever  will  inhabit  it  were  swept 
into  Gehenna  at  a  stroke,  what  would 
be  the  real  importance  of  it  among 
the  myiiads  of  vigintillions  of  greater 
and  more  glorious  worlds  that  swarm 
amid  the  infinity  of  space  ?  Suppose 
that  once  uFK>n  a  time,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  in  a  far-distant  quarter  of 
our  globe  something  once  went  wrong 
with  a  mote  in  a  sunbeam  ;  this  would 
not  be  a  very  vital  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Vet  it  would  really  be 
relatively  of  far  more  importance,  in 
its  relation  to  the  whole  infinite  uni- 
verse, than  would  be  the  annihilation  of 
the  mote  of  a  world  itself  with  all  the  hu- 
man atoms  that  breed  and  die  upon  it. 
Why,  even  in  his  own  country  and 
among  his  own  kind,  the  individual  does 
not  count.  Let  him  be  racked  with 
pain  or  tortured  by  all  the  agony  that 
mind  and  body  can  endure,  and  if  he 
will  but  stand  in  his  doorway  he  will 
see  the  little  children  laughing  in  the 
sunshine  and  hear  the  cackle  of  men 
and  women  to  whom  he  is  not  even 
so  much  as  a  name.  Or,  like  Ivdn 
Ilyitch,  he  may  lie  hopeless  and  alone, 
watching  his  life  ebb  hourly  away,  and 
no  one  will  really  care.  His  wife,  who 
loves  him  and  whom  he  loves,  will  feel 
no  more  than  a  fleeting  sorrow  ;  his 
child,  whom  he  has  watched  and  cher- 
ished from  its  birth,  will  never  under- 
stand his  anguish  ;  and  both  of  them  in 
the  end  will  half  resent  an  affliction  that 
acts  as  a  check  upon  their  harmless 
pleasures.  Nor  can  the  individual  cry 
out  against  this  as  a  wrong,  for  God  has 
willed  it,  and  what  He  wills  is  right. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Howells  is  that 
he  is  a  pessimist  who  has  as  yet  learned 
only  the  alphabet  of  pessimism.  His 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  truth,  yet  he  still 


hopes  on,  and  hence  is  torn  with  endless 
doubts.  In  speaking  of  one  author  he 
savs  : 

"  While  I  read  him  I  was  in  a  world  where 
right  came  out  best  as  I  believe  it  will  yet  do  in 
this  world  :  and  where  merit  was  crowiied  with 
the  success  which  1  believe  will  yet  attend  it  in 
ocr  daily  life,  untrammelled  by  economic  cir- 
cumstances." 

But  there  can  really  be  no  permanent 
halting-place  between  optimism  and  pes- 
simism ;  and  he  who,  like  Mr.  Howells, 
is  pessimistic  only  up  to  a  certain  point 
lives  in  an  inferno  of  his  own  creation,  for 
he  sees  the  evil  of  existence  and  is  yet 
tormented  by  a  hope  that  never  can  be 
realised.  Therefore,  if  one  would  be 
at  peace,  he  should  be  frankly  either  a 
consistent  optimist  or  a  profound  p)es- 
simist ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  pessimist  is  unhappy.  He  is 
not.  He  is  simply  one  who  has  no  illu- 
sions, and  who  has  once  for  all  accepted 
the  inevitable.  **  He  that  is  down  need 
fear  no  fall  ;"  and  when  we  come  to  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  the  very  worst  has 
happened  to  us  in  being  bom,  we  can 
share  the  cheerfulness  of  him  for 
whom  this  life  has  no  surprises.  Nor, 
however  dark  the  world  may  appear  to 
him,  does  he  wish  to  leave  it.  His  phi- 
losophy is  that  of  the  sagacious  Gieek 
who  taught  \;ith  great  persuasiveness 
the  doctrine  that  life  is  no  better  than 
death,  but  when  one  of  his  auditors  asked 
him  why,  if  life  be  no  better  than  death, 
he  did  not  hasten  to  leave  it,  he  replied, 
•*  Because  death  is  no  better  than  life." 

And,  in  fact,  this  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  entire  truth,  for  it  is  always 
possible  that  death  may  be  even  worse 
than  life.  However  firmly  we  may  hold 
to  the  teachings  of  religion,  we  can 
never  escape  the  feeling  that  haunted 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  when 
he  expressed  the  fear  that  even  after  he 
had  done  everything  he  might  still  per- 
chance become  a  castaw^ay.  One  may 
live  up  to  such  light  as  he  possesses,  yet 
he  can  never  quite  be  sure  that  his  little 
all  will  be  acceptable,  or  that  when  the 
time  arrives  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
ties  that  bind  tlie  body  and  the  soul,  the 
sentient  part  of  him  may  not  be  doomed 
to  go  forth  shuddering  into  infinite  lone- 
liness and  everlasting  gloom. 

Hence,  the  true  pe.«isimist  is  not  con- 
cerned with  little  things  or  with  the 
multifarious  evils  that  he  sees  about  him. 
He  knows  that  nothing  can  be  done  ;  that 
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suffer  as  he  may,  he  cannot  help  him- 
self ;  and  that  in  the  universal  scheme 
it  really  doesn't  matter.  Therefore  his 
mind  is  untrammelled  by  the  cares  and 
the  anxieties  that  beset  his  fellows.  If 
he  hopes  for  nothing,  he  also  fears 
nothing,  and  he  alone  can  see  the  real 
unimportance  of  all  human  cares.  Physi- 
cal pain  may  torture  him,  bereavement 
may  wring  his  heart  and  force  from  him 
a  cry  of  anguish  ;  yet  even  then  he  can 
perceive  the  underlying  humour  of  it  all, 
the  uselessness  of  complaint  when  one  is 
spitted  on  the  skewer  of  destiny  like  a  fly 
impaled  upon  a  pin.  So  he  schools  him- 
self to  patience,  and  strives  to  acquire, 
not  the  sullen  apathy  of  the  Stoic,  but 
the  splendid  ataraxy  that  Epicurus 
taught.  Imbued  with  this,  and  knowing 
that  whatever  may  befall  him  there  is 
nothing  that  can  happen  otherwise  than 
God  has  willed  it,  he  meets  the  events  of 
life  with  calm  composure,  looking  upon 
them  all  with  an  unruffled  front,  and 
with  something  of  the  divine  serenity 
that  marks  the  life  of  the  immortal  gods. 


In  this  short  sketch,  then,  we  have 
briefly  indicated  what  seem  to  be  the 
salient  points  in  the  work  of  Mr.  How- 
ells — his  artistry,  his  power  of  delinea- 
tion, his  mastery  of  detail,  and  his  un- 
erring keenness  of  observation  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  limitations  that 
arise  from  too  great  subtlety,  from 
lack  of  objectivity,  and  from  an  im- 
perfectly developed  philosophy  of  life. 
Were  it  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  dwell  upon  his  personality,  much 
more  might  well  be  said  ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary. Every  one  who  knows^his 
work  can  feel  how  fine  a  nature  lies  be- 
hind it,  how  much  love  of  truth  and 
justice,  how  much  charity,  how  much 
devotion  to  all  that  is  best  and  noblest ; 
and  every  one  who  knows  the  man  him- 
self can  tell  of  his  unassuming  kindli- 
ness, of  his  generosity  to  young  writers 
who  have  still  their  spurs  to  win,  and  of 
all  the  traits  that  make  his  character  so 
winning  and  so  truly  typical  of  the  high- 
minded  American  gentleman. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck- 


TEMPTATION. 

I  done  got  u'ligion,  honey,  an*  I's  happy  ez  a  king, 

Evah  thing  I  see  erbout  me*s  jes'  lak  sunshine  in  de  spring  *, 

An'  it  seems  lak  I  do'  want  to  do  anoder  blessid  thing 

But  jes*  run  an'  tell  de  neighbours,  an*  to  shout  an'  pray  an'  sing. 

I  done  shuk  my  fls'  at  Satan,  an'  I's  gin  de  worl'  my  back  ; 
I  do'  want  no  hendrin'  causes  now  a-both'rin'  in  my  track  ; 
Fu'  I's  on  my  way  to  glory,  an'  I  feels  too  sho'  to  miss  : 
W'y,  dey  ain't  no  use  in  sinnin'  when  u'ligion's  sweet  ez  dis. 

Talk  erbout  a  man  backslidin'  when  he's  on  de  gospel  way  ; 

No,  suh,  I  done  beat  de  debbil,  an'  Temptation's  ios'  de  day. 

Gwine  to  keep  my  eyes  right  straight  up,  gwine  to  shet  my  eahs,  an'  see 

Whut  ole  projick  Mistah  Satan's  gwine  to  try  to  wuk  on  me. 

Listen,  whut  dat  soun'  I  hyeah  dah,  'tain't  no  one  commence  to  sing, 
It's  a  fiddle  ;  git  erway  dah  !  don'  you  hyeah  dat  blessid  thing  ? 
W'y,  dat's  sweet  ez  drippin'  honey,  'cause,  you  knows,  I  draws  de  bow. 
An'  when  music's  sho'  'nough  music,  I's  de  one  dat's  sho'  to  know. 

W'y,  I's  done  de  double  shuffle,  'twell  a  body  couldn't  res', 
Jes'  a-hyeahin'  Sam  de  fiddlah  play  dat  chune  his  level  bes'  ; 
I  could  cut  a  mighty  caper,  I  could  gin  a  mighty  fling 
Jes*  right  now,  I's  mo*  dan  suttain  I  could  cut  de  pigeon  wing. 

Look  hyeah,  whut's  dis  I's  been  sayin'  !  whut  on  urf's  tuk  holt  o'  me, 
Dat  ole  music  come  nigh  runnin'  my  u'ligion  up  a  tree  ! 
Cleah  out  wif  dat  dah  ole  fiddle,  don*  you  try  dat  trick  agin. 
Didn't  think  I  could  be  tempted,  but  you  lak  to  made  me  sin  ! 

Paul  Laurtnct  "D-uTtoar , 
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OLD    BOSTON     BOOKSELLERS. 


I. 


For  more  than  half  a  century  before 
and  after  what  has  been  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  literary  Boston,  Thomas 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Burnham  was  one 
of  the  most  unique  figures  among  the 
Boston  bookselling  fraternity.  When 
we  speak  of  old  Boston  booksellers,  we 
think  first  of  the  men  who  were  con- 
spicuously identified,  commercially, 
with  the  literary  development  of  that 
brilliant  period  between  the  early  fifties 
and  the  seventies,  when  the  Boston  book- 
shop was  the  ideal  bookman's  exchange 
— of  Charles  Little,  James  Brown,  and 
Augustus  Flagg  ;  of  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
and,  later,  Osgood  ;  of  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, and  William  Lee  ;  of  Gould  and 
Lincoln,  Crosby  and  Nichols,  Alexan- 
der Williams,  Henry  O.  Houghton,  and 
others  of  like  stamp  whose  names  come 
quickly  to  the  memory.  But  while  these 
were  leaders  in  their  several  ways  and 
days,  the  dealers  in  rare,  curious,  and 
odd  volumes,  mixed  with  modern,  the 
so-called  antiquarian  bookshop-keepers 
— the  first  of  which  in  this  country  were 
established  in  Boston — were  factors  of 
account  in  the  trade  of  that  period,  im- 
parting a  flavour  to  the  book  quarter 
which  gave  it  a  peculiar  charm  for  book- 
ish men  ;  and  of  this  class  Periy  Burn- 
ham  was  then  the  foremost,  with  the 
largest,  most  heterogeneous,  and  most 
bewildering  collection  of  miscellaneous 
books  of  any  shop  in  town. 

Although  in  the  course  of  his  long 
career  Mr.  Burnham  published  a  num- 
ber of  books,  he  was  essentially  a  book- 
seller and  trader.  He  was  quick,  keen, 
shrewd,  and  had  a  remarkable  intuitive 
knowledge  of  books.  His  judgment  of 
the  value  of  rare  or  old  volumes  was 
singularly  true.  The  rapid  way  in 
which  he  would  run  through  a  pile  of 
books  offered  for  purchase — turning  over 
a  few  of  them,  glancing  at  their  con- 
tents, testing  their  condition — and  esti- 
mate their  worth  was  often  surprising. 
He  knew  his  great  stock,  crowding 
shelves,  corners,  and  nooks  of  his  large 
shop,  intimately.  A  local  writer  relates 
that  on  one  occasion  he  met  there  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Gannett  and  a  friend, 
between  whom  a  dispute  arose  in  regard 
tn  a  certain  book  supposed  to  be  out  of 


print.  Burnham  was  on  the  floor  sort- 
ing out  some  new  purchases.  At  length 
Dr.  Gannett  appealed  to  him,  and  with- 
out looking  up  he  remarked,  *'  Gannett, 
you've  got  the  wrong  book.  Go  up  to 
the  third  story,  turn  to  your  left,  and 
on  the  third  shelf  near  the  end  you'll 
find  the  book  you  want."  The  good 
Doctor,  marvelling  much,  followed  the 
directions,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
coveted  book.  Burnham  had,  too,  the 
spirit  of  a  true  bibliophile,  and  would 
sometimes  store  exceptionally  quaint 
and  rare  works  in  choice  comers,  not  for 
sale,  but  for  his  own  eyes  and  those  of 
his  rare  book-loving  friends  alone. 

Perry  Burnham  was  a  son  of  a  small 
bookseller,  Thomas  M.  Burnham,  the 
founder  of  the  **  Antique  Bokestorc,** 
which  subsequently  became  the  nucleus 
of  his  own  large  business.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  little  town  of  Essex,  in  the 
heart  of  old  Essex  County,  Mass.,  and 
having  been  born  soon  after  Perry's 
victory  on  Lake  Erie,  which  so  electri- 
fied the  country,  received  his  volumi- 
nous name  in  honour  of  the  brave  Com- 
modore, of  whom  his  father  was  an 
ardent  admirer.  This  name  in  after 
years  gave  rise  to  some  good-humoured 
paraphrasing  in  the  book  trade,  as  **  Al- 
phabet Burnham'*  and  **  The  Old 
Honest  Publisher  Burnham,*'  which 
he  did  not  appear  to  mind.  He  was 
of  a  family  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters, 
none  of  whom  married.  His  father 
opened  the  **  Antique  Bokestore"  at 
first  in  partnership  with  a  brother, 
between  the  years  1825  and  1830, 
after  having  tried  other  kinds  of  shop- 
keeping  in  Essex,  Ipswich,  and  a 
town  in  Maine,  and  the  furniture  busi- 
ness in  Boston.  This  was  a  little  shop 
on  Cornhill  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
second-hand  books,  and  also  of  various 
curiosities,  shells,  Indian  relics,  coins, 
and  it  so  continued  for  several  years, 
the  numismatic  collection,  it  is  said, 
being  at  one  time  the  best  in  the  city. 
An  advertisement  of  the  shop,  under 
date  of  January  ist,  1830,  announces  a 
circulating  library,  trade  in  second-hand 
books  and  fancy  articles,  cases  of  geo- 
logical and  conchological  specimens  for 
schools,  and  supplies  of  Indian  and 
other  curiosities  for  museums.  Perry 
began  business  as  a  peddler  of  apples 
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and  candies  from  the  basket,  and  as  an 
assistant  of  his  elder  brother,  Thomas, 
who  had  a  little  book-stall  (an  offshoot 
of  the  family  shop  on  Cornhill),  at  one 
end  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  vending 
books  and  sailors'  songs  mainly  to 
mariners.  His  principal  employment 
while  here  was  selling  the  songs  at  the 
wharves  to  crews  of  incoming  vessels, 
or  dashing  to  the  Cornhill  shop  for  a 
book  inquired  for  at  the  stall,  but  not 
in  "  stock,"  while  the  customer  waited. 
In  1834  or  1835  he  entered  the  Corn- 
hill shop,  and  although  two  other  broth- 
ers, Frederick  and  Lafayette,  were  al- 
ready associated  with  his  father,  and  his 
sister,  Caroline,  had  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  curiosities,  he  became  al- 
most at  the  outset  the  moving  spirit  and 
leader  of  the  concern.  Within  a  short 
time  the  premises  were  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  an  adjoining  shop,  and  the 
plac:  was  then  advertised  as  "  Burn- 
ham's  Antique,  Modern,  and  Foreign  Cir- 
culating Library,  and  College,  School, 
and  Library  Furnishing  Rooms,  com- 
prising the  greatest  Collection  in  the 
United  States  of  the  scarce,  rare,  and 


valuable  Works  in  all  the  various 
Branches  of  Literature."  Barter  in 
fancy  articles,  shells,  minerals,  and  Ind- 
ian articles  was  also  advertised,  but 
in  minor  type,  books  evidently  coming 
to  be  the  chief  staple.  At  the  head  of 
the  announcements  of  this  period  were 
first  quoted  the  lines,  "  Here  you  may 
range  the  world  with  the  magic  of  a 
book,  plunge  into  scenes  of  remote 
ages  and  countries,  and  cheat  expecta- 
tion and  solitude  of  the  weary  mo- 
ments," which  reappeared  regularly  in 
subsequent  circulars  for  years,  usually 
set  in  a  marginal  frame,  and  in  time 
became  accepted  as  a  kind  of  Burnham 

About  the  year  1856,  the  three  broth- 
ers succeeded  to  the  business  ;  but  short- 
ly after,  Theodore  dropped  out.  Three 
years  later.  Perry  and  Lafayette  sepa- 
rated, Perrj-  removing  to  Washington 
Street,  into  a  large  brick  building, 
which  he  had  erected  on  ground  leased 
for  twenty  years  (now  occupied  by  Estes 
and  Lauriat),  while  Lafayette  retained 
the  old  shop.  The  brothers  had  pros- 
pered, and  both  had  invested  thri-c  ^n«- 
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plus  in  real  estate.  What  separated 
them  was,  perhaps,  Lafayette's  invest- 
ment in  a  costly  dwelling  on  Boylston 
Street,  on  the  edge  of  the  Back  Bay, 
before  the  "  great  filling"  which  trans- 
formed the  bay  into  the  present  showy 


Back  Bay  quarter  of  the  city — an  invest- 
ment regarded  by  Perry  as  extravagant. 
Their  method  of  dividing  the  stock  of 
the  old  store  was  original.  Beginning 
at  the  street  door,  and  going  in  regular 
order  through  the  ranges  of  shelves 
along  the  walls  of  the  several  floors, 
each  took  every  alternate  section  from 
top  to  bottom,  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  books  therein  contained, 
and  in  like  manner  divided  the  piles  oc- 
cupying counters,  corners,  and  nooks. 
Both  in  their  announcements  after  the 
separation  assumed  the  title  of  the  An- 
tique Bookstore,  Perry  announced  that 
"  his  long  experience  in  business,  and 
his  increased  facilities,  with  but  slight 
increase  of  rent,  will  enable  him  to  fur- 
nish libraries  and  the  public  generally 
with^books  at  the  same  low  prices  which 
have  always  characterised  Burnham's 
Cheap  Store;"  and  Lafayette,  inform- 
ing the  public  that  "  he  still  occupies 
the  old  stand,"  dropped,  like  Wegg, 
into  poetry,  and  produced  this  classic  : 
■■  Ye  Antique  Boke  Store  sllUe  flotirishetli 
As  ytte  ditle  in  days  of  yore  ; 
And  ye  Burnham  stiU  catereth 
For  ye  lovers  of  ancient  lore. 


n  ancient  street. 


'■  Go  yffe  you  seeke  (or  learnynge  create, 
Go  yffe  ye  seeke  for  weatthe  a  store. 
Go  to  ye  Antique  Boke  Store  straight 
And  turn  ye  Books  o'er  and  o'er," 

Lafayette,  however,  after  a  short  time 
closed  his  shop  and  removed  his  stock 
to  his  Boylston  Street  house,  and  when 
he  died,  a  few  years  later,  the  stock  was 
sold  at  auction,  bringing  a  large  sum. 
The  house  went  to  Perry,  and  when  he 
finally  sold  it,  after  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Back  Bay  quarter,  he  realised  a 
handsome  profit,  so  that  what  had  been 
his  brother's  extravagance  became  his 
own  gain. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  lease  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  Mr.  Burnham  moved  to 
the  corner  of  School  and  Tremont 
Streets,  adjoining  the  Parker  House, 
where  he  occupied  the  street  and  upper 
floors  of  a  building  which  he  had  pre- 
viously built  over  the  side  garden  or 
yard  of  a  brick  dwelling  then  on  this 
corner,  left  by  his  father's  will  to  his 
sister  Caroline  for  a  home.  This  was  a 
most  delightful  and  fascinating  shop, 
and  naturally  became  more  of  a  haunt 
and  meeting-place  of  book-lovers  and 
book-makers  than  the  larger  and  more 
modern  Washington  Street  store. 
Whenever  Emerson  came  to  Boston  he 
stopped  at  "Parker's,"  and  it  was  but  a 
step  to  the  old  book-shop — a  step  which 
he  invariably  took.  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  and  Holmes  were  more  or  less 
frequent  visitors,  and  well-known  local 
bookworms  were  often  seen  poring  over 
treasures  of  the  place.  This  property 
was  long  coveted  by  Mr.  Parker  for  the 
extension  of  his  hostelry,  which  was 
absorbing  the  adjoining  spaces,  and  yet 
was  cramped  for  room  ;  and  his  unsuc* 
cessful  effort  for  years  to  acquire  it  was 
a  long-standing  town  topic  in  Boston. 
Stories,  some  of  them  fabulous,  were 
told  of  larger  and  larger  inducements 
held  out  by  the  hotel-keeper  to  the 
bookseller,  and  of  the  bookseller's  ob- 
duracy, but  all  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  not  come  together.  There  was  a 
difficulty  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  corner  house  had  been  left  to  the 
sister  Caroline,  and  when  this  was  over- 
come by  clever  lawyers,  Parker  himself 
held  back,  being  at  that  time  impressed 
with  a  feeling  that  the  hotel  trade  was 
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at  no  distant  day  to  take  a  direction 
away  from  his  location.  When  at 
length,  in  1883,  the  corner  was  acquired, 
and  the  building  of  the  Tremnnt  Street 
extension  of  the  hotel  begun,  Parker 
did  not  live  to  see  its  completion. 

Burnham's  next  and  last  move  was  to 
the  basement  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house, in  the  rambling,  dimly  lighted 
vaults  of  which  his  immense  stock  of 
old  books  and  pamphlets,  making,  as 
chronicled  at  the  time,  "over  fifty 
wagon-loads"  (exclusive  of  large  lots 
removed  from  his  house,  then  on  Beacon 
Street),  was  disposed  in  such  orderly 
array,  that  alqiost  any  desired  volume 
could  be  brought  forth  at  short  notice 
to  gratify  the  casual  inquirer  or  would- 
be  purchaser.  After  his  death,  in  No- 
vember, 1891,  his  business  was  disposed 
of  at  auction,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  his  will,  the  successful  bidders 
being  tliree  of  his  long-time  employes, 
Messrs.  Dodge,  Lichtenstein,  and  Green- 
leaf,  by  the  first  two  of  whom  it  is  still 
carried  on. 

Perry  Burnham  was  a  small,  slightly 
built,  wiry,  nervous,  high-strung  man, 
in  manner  and  speech  impressing  a 
stranger  as  abrupt  and  brusque  ;  but 
this  was  merely  the  rough  husk,  hiding 
the  kernel  of  a  kindly  and  generous  na- 
ture. Many  poor  persons  received  his 
bounty,  and  many  charitable  deeds  were 
done  by  him  in  a  quiet,  almost  secret  way, 
oras  he  termed  it,  "  slyly."  He  was  most 
generally  dressed  i  n  a  "  pepper-and-salt' ' 
suit,  and  wore  a  tall  silk  hat,  sometimes 
almost  as  antique  as  his  shop,  often  in 
doors  as  well  as  out.  He  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  book  auctions,  and 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  career  it  was 
his  custom  to  pay  cash  to  the  auctioneer 
for  each  volume  or  set  of  volumes  as 
purchased,  heaping  them  up  by  the  side 
of  his  chair.  He  died  a  millionaire,  and 
by  his  will  left  bequests  to  various  chari- 
table and  educational  institutions,  and 
$20,000  for  a  public  library  in  his  native 

The  first  genuine  antiquarian  book- 
seller in  Boston — that  is,  of  books  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  antiquarian 
literature — and  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  was  Samuel  Gardner  Drake,  who 
also  has  the  distinction  of  being  among 
the  earliest  of  American  antiquaries. 
Mr.  Drake  became  a  bookseller  through 
his  love  for  antiquarian  research  rather 
than  as  a  purely  business  calling.     Be- 
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fore  he  opened  his  shop  he  had  already 
published,  as  a  private  venture,  two 
new  editions  of  Church's  Entertaining 
History  of  King  ritilip's  War.  at  that 
lime  rare,  his  second  edition  (1827)  being 
somewhat  elaborately  edited,  and  issued 


from  stereotype  plates,  one  of  the  first 
prints  of  the  stereotype  press  in  Bos- 
ton. He  had  first  tried  his  hand  fur  a 
year  or  more  at  the  book-auction  busi- 
ness, but  in  this  was  not  successful. 
His  previous  occupation  had  been  most- 
ly that  of  school-teaching,  and  he  had 
studied  medicine  for  a  year  in  his  na- 
tive town  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

His  bookselling  career  began  in  1830, 
in  a  little  shop  on  Cornhiil,  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  Burnham's,  to  which 
he  was  attracted  mainly  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  rent,  for  he  had  slight  capi- 
tal. In  his  rich  private  library,  which 
he  accumulated  in  after  years,  of  books 
chiefly  relative  to  American  antiquities. 
history,  and  biography,  was  an  anti- 
quated duodecimo  with  the  following 
memorandum  written  on  the  fly-leaf  : 
"  Bought  in  1828.  In  1830  the  first  An- 
tiquarian Bookstore  was  established  by 
me  in  Comhill,  and  the  letters  on  my 
sign  were  fashioned  from  those  in  this 
book."  This  sign  was  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  a  familiar  object  ti? 
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those  who  passed  along  this  short,  bow- 
shaped  street.  In  183 1  he  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  way  into  a  larger  shop, 
but  one  of  lower  rent,  and  here  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty-two  years.  He  main- 
tained a  large  family  during  this  period, 
but  laid  up  no  wealth  ;  '*  nor/'  ob- 
serves his  memoirist,  '*  did  that  seem 
an  object  to  one  so  fond  of  ancient 
books  and  reading."  The  stock  on  his 
shelves  was  notably  strong  in  Ameri- 
cana, but  it  included  choice  foreign 
publications  and  rare  copies  of  works 
out  of  print.  The  shop  became  the  re- 
sort of  such  men  as  Sparks,  Hildreth, 
Prescott,  Bancroft,  Everett,  George  S. 
Hillard,  Starr  King,  Edwin  H.  Chapin, 
the  editors  Joseph  T.  Buckingham, 
George  Lunt,  and  Nathan  Hale. 

Mr.  Drake's  own  historical  work  was 
continued  without  cessation  all  through 
his  bookselling  career,  which  closed 
only  with  his  death,  in  June,  1875,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  and  books  or  pam- 
phlets issued  from  his  pen  almost  every 
year.  In  1832  he  brought  out  his  Indian 
Biography^  the  next  year  The  Book  of  the 
Indians y  three  years  later  The  Old  Indian 
Chronicle y  and  The  Book  of  the  Indians^ 
with  large  additions  ;  in  1841,  the  last 
mentioned  further  enlarged  ;  in  1844, 
Indian  Captivities.  The  collection  of  his- 
torical material  relating  to  the  Indians 
which  he  made  in  connection  with  these 
and  other  works  was  said  to  be  un- 
rivalled. Between  1852  and  1856  he 
published  his  largest  work,  The  History 


and  Antiquities  of  Boston  from  16 jo  to 
1770^  issuing  it  in  parts  ;  and  a  few 
years  before  his  death  he  began  the 
preparation  of  a  new  volume  continuing 
the  history  to  1821,  the  year  of  Boston's 
incorporation  as  a  city,  but  this  was  not 
completed.  In  i860  his  notes  on  the 
Founders  of  New  England  appeared,  and 
in  1869  the  Annals  of  Witcluraft.  Most 
of  his  works  are  now  *'  scarce."  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  New  England  His- 
toric Genealogical  Society,  and  was  the 
father  of  The  Register^  the  quarterly 
publication  of  this  society,  serving  as  its 
publisher  for  thirteen  years,  and  its 
actual  editor  for  nine  and  a  half  years, 
although  his  name  appears  as  the  editor 
of  six  volumes  only.  His  valuable  libra- 
ry, containing  at  the  time  of  his  death  fif- 
teen thousand  volumes  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pamphlets,  including  many  rare 
titles,  was  subsequently  sold  by  auction 
and  scattered.  This  sale  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  now  famous  sales 
of  Americana  during  the  last  tw'enty 
years — the  Aspinwall,  Brinley,  Barlow, 
Leffingwell — which  have  given  such  a 
distinct  value  to  early  American  books 
as  merchantable  wares. 

As  an  indication  of  the  contracted  so- 
cial spirit  of  Boston,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Mr.  Drake  never  received,  at  the 
hands  of  his  contemporaries,  the  hon- 
orary tributes  fairly  due  to  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  literary  performance. 

Edwin  M.  Bacon, 


THROUGH    THE   NIGHT. 

The  silver  tendril  of  the  stream 

Winds  through  the  cavern  of  the  night. 

And,  hush,  there  floats  across  my  dream 
A  cygnet  bathed  in  pallid  light. 

The  moon's  cold  eyeball  stares  not  down 
Upon  the  wondrous  freight  it  brings. 

Hung  round  its  arched  neck,  a  crown 
Of  pearls  and  silver  blazonings. 

And  while  it  tiails  adown  the  tide. 

My  senses  smothering  'neath  the  gloom 

And  silence  that  gulf  all  beside. 
Hail  the  white  glory  of  its  plume. 

Hail  the  clear  starlight  of  each  gem. 
Bound  in  the  frost  of  time's  disdain.   .   . 

A  hand  grasps  at  the  diadem. 
When  sudden,  all  is  black  again. 


Thomas  IValsh. 
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We  have  had  a  good  season.  There 
has  been  no  such  great  boom  of  any- 
single  book  as  has  marked  some  pre- 
vious years  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  every  book  of  merit  has  done 
well,  and  the  total  volume  of  business 
has  been  larger,  perhaps,  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  In  actual  sales,  I  be- 
lieve that  Marie  Corelli's  Murder  of 
Delicia^  Ian  Maclaren's  Kate  Carnegie^ 
and  Rudyard  Kipling's  Seven  Seas  have 
taken  the  lead,  but  judging  by  the  re- 
ception of  Mr.  Barrie's  Margaret  Ogilvy\ 
at  the  time  of  publication,  I  should  think 
it  is  likely  to  surpass  all  the  books  of 
1896  in  popularity.  It  promises  to 
make  a  very  deep  impression. 

The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  meeting 
has  just  been  held  at  Edinburgh.  Lord 
Rosebery  presided,  and  was  the  orator 
of  the  occasion.  It  does  Lord  Rose- 
bery great  credit  that  he  is  willing  to 
go  about  the  country  and  take  the  chair 
at  meetings  of  this  kind,  and  make 
speeches  which  must  cost  him  consider- 
able reading  and  labour.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  important  or  remark- 
able speeches  ;  they  are  best  described 
by  two  adjectives  of  his  own,  **  plump** 
and  **  respectable.**  They  are  long  and 
solid,  and  contain  a  good  many  facts, 
and  reflect  fairly  well  an  average  sensi- 
ble opinion.  But  there  is  no  depth  of 
insight  or  striking  felicity  of  phrase  to 
be  found  in  them  as  a  rule,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  his  speeches 
on  Burns  Lord  Rosebery  at  some  points 
rose  above  himself,  and  said  really  felici- 
tous things.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
man  meaning  so  well,  with  so  many 
gifts  and  advantages,  and  after  a  career 
of  such  promise,  should  apparently  end 
in  what  is,  after  all,  a  decided  failure  in 
every  field.  Lord  Rosebery  suffers 
from  a  singular  want  of  tact.  He  is 
one  who  never  opens  his  mouth  with- 
out putting  his  foot  in  it,  and  he  is 
strangely  unresponsive  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  outer  world.  Thus  he 
said,  in  his  Edinburgh  speech,  that  no- 
body would  think  of  a  statue  to  Steven- 
son, and  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Edinburgh -statues  were  possessed  by 
devils  and  rushed  violently  into  the  sea. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Princes  Street  is  an 
op^n-air  sculpture  gallery,  the  finest  site 


for  statues  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  monuments  in  that 
noble  thoroughfare  are  magnificently 
successful,  particularly  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment, and  many  of  Stevenson's  friends, 
including  the  very  closest  of  all,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  proper  form  of  memo- 
rial would  be  a  statue  beside  Scott.  No 
doubt  when  Lord  Rosebery  realises  this 
he  will  come  round  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, for  it  is  characteristic  of  him  to 
hesitate  and  waver  if  he  has  against  him 
the  strongest  battalions.  Mr.  Barrie 
was  induced  very  unwillingly  to  appear 
at  the  meeting,  and  to  his  presence  is 
mainly  due  the  large  crowd  that  was  at- 
tracted. He  said  that  Stevenson  had 
attracted  an  amount  of  personal  devo- 
tion only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of 
a  female  novelist,  Emily  Bronte.  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin  and  Professor  Masson 
also  spoke,  but  the  newspapers  gave  no 
space  to  any  one  except  Lord  Rosebery, 
to  whom  they  are  much  indebted  for 
filling  space  during  the  dull  season. 

A  good  many  memoirs  have  been  pub- 
lished this  year,  some  of  them  extreme- 
ly interesting.  Notable  among  them  is 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hare's 
memoirs  of  his  life.  Three*  volumes 
have  appeared,  and  I  believe  the  other 
three  are  due.  Mr.  Hare  has  been  very 
candid  in  his  revelations,  and  has  pro- 
voked severe  criticism,  especially  from 
Mrs.  Oliphant  in  BlackwooiT s  Magazine, 
He  deals  ver}'  severely  with  his  rela- 
tives— Mrs.  Julius  Hare,  who  was  the 
sister  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  Georgiana 
Hare,  who  was  Maurice's  second  wife. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Hare  has  collected  an 
immense  amount  of  really  interesting 
matter,  of  good  stories,  of  striking 
characterisations.  He  has  a  gift  which 
is  all  his  own,  and  which  makes  people 
read  his  books,  even  when  they  do  not 
approve  of  much  that  he  says.  Another 
volume  of  reminiscences,  which  has 
greatly  interested  the  newspaper  world, 
is  one  by  Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  the 
editor  of  the  Scotsman.  The  Scotsman 
has  been  conducted  with  such  won- 
derful energy  and  business  skill  that  it 
has  killed  all  its  rivals  in  Edinburgh, 
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and  now  appears  as  the  only  morning 
paper  with  a  circulation  co-extensive 
with  Scotland.  This  achievement, 
which  is  a  very  great  one,  has  not  been 
the  work  of  any  single  individual,  but 
rather  of  a  band  of  resolute  and  able 
men,  who  have  spared  no  effort  and  who 
have  feared  no  criticism.  Mr.  Cooper, 
however,  has  taken  a  good  part  in  the 
work.  He  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
leader-writers  who  ever  handled  a  pen, 
if  leader-writing  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
result  in  the  opinion  of  the  readers. 
He  can  put  a  difficult  case  with  match- 
less lucidity  and  point.  Some  things  in 
his  book  are  difficult  to  understand,  in 
particular  his  revelations  about  Mr. 
Childers.  Mr.  Childers  was  a  politi- 
cian to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  repeated- 
ly gave  high  office,  and  who  when  the 
Home  Rule  split  took  place  re- 
mained with  his  chief,  and  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  result.  Mr.  Cooper  took 
a  vehement  part  against  Home  Rule, 
and  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  bring 
the  people  of  Scotland  round  to  his 
view.  When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  Cabinet  there  was  gen- 
eral amazement  at  a  full  account  of  it 
published  in  the  Scotsman,  Cabinet 
secrets  are  very  carefully  guarded,  and 
of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  to  ex- 
pound his  propositions  with  his  persua- 
sive eloquence  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons before  thev  were  known  other- 
wise.  It  now  turns  out  that  Mr.  Child- 
ers betrayed  his  chief,  that  he  gave  Mr. 
Cooper  cipher  telegrams,  and  that  while 
publicly  advocating  Home  Rule,  he 
privately  expressed  to  Mr.  Cooper  his 
utter  detestation  of  it.  This  revelation 
casts  an  indelible  stain  on  Mr.  Childers's 
memory.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Cooper  should  have 
betrayed  him  when  it  is  considered  that 
Mr.  Childers  gave  him  this  important 
aid  out  of  friendship.  The  wonder  is  all 
the  greater  because  Mr.  Cooper  is  even 
punctiliously  scrupulous  on  all  these 
points,  and  there  must  be  some  explana- 
tion. The  explanation,  however,  will 
necessarily  be  delayed,  as  Mr.  Cooper 
is  at  present  in  Australia.  Another 
book  of  memoirs,  which  I  have  found 
peculiarly  attractive,  is  that  of  Mr. 
P.  G.  Hamerton.  It  enhances,  if  that 
were  possible,  one's  estimate  of  Mr. 
Hamerton's  high  and  noble  character, 
and  it  shows  that  his  life  was  far  more 
difficult  and  troubled  than  one  had  sus- 


pected. The  memoir  of  Archbishop 
Magee  has  also  been  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived. It  consists  mainly  of  letters, 
which  are  written  with  incisiveness,  but 
I  confess  I  do  not  rate  the  book  so 
highly  as  many  have  done. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore 
is  the  removal  of  another  landmark. 
Mr.  Patmore's  early  poems,  7he  Angel 
in  the  House  and  the  like,  give  a  very 
untrue  idea  of  his  character.  Though 
in  some  respects  an  amiable  man,  he 
was  overbearing  and  tyrannical  to  a  de- 
gree, and  the  condition  of  happiness  in 
his  household  was  entire  submission  to 
the  master  and  head.  His  first  wife, 
the  Angel  in  the  House,  Emily  Pat- 
more,  was  by  all  accounts — and  I  have 
known  some  of  her  relatives — one  of 
the  sweetest  of  human  beings.  No 
doubt  her  husband  loved  her,  but  her 
married  life  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  happy.  Neither  were  the  rela- 
tions between  Patmore  and  some  of  his 
sons  all  that  could  be  desired.  He  was 
three  times  married,  the  second  time  to 
a  lady  of  fortune  ;  and  for  many  years 
he  worked  only  when  it  suited  him  and 
produced  little  ;  but  everything  that  he 
did  produce  is  significant,  one  might  al- 
most say  distinguished.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  power,  and  is  sure  to  be  re- 
membered for  many  years.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  a  Catholic  of  a 
very  independent  type.  His  greatest 
friend  was  Mrs.  Meynell,  who  may  be 
said  also  to  be  the  greatest  friend  of 
George  Meredith,  and  Patmore,  usually 
so  sparing  in  praise,  could  not  find 
adjectives  numerous  or  impassioned 
enough  to  sing  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Mey- 
neirs  prose  and  poetry. 

There  is  much  discussion  about  the 
new  edition  of  George  Meredith's  works. 
A  preliminary  article  appeared  in  the 
Academy  saying  that  they  had  practically 
not  been  changed.  This  article  was 
written,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Mey- 
nell, but  when  the  book  was  eramined 
it  turned  out  that  in  The  Ordeal  of  Rich^ 
ard  Fei^erel  great  changes  had  be 
made,  not  at  all  to  the  improvement  ofj 
the  book,  and  this  will  probably  most 
.seriously  injure  the  edition.  Students 
of  Meredith  will  prefer  to  have  him  as 
he  was  in  his  golden  days,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  an  American  firm 
of  publishers  advertises  the  unexpur- 
gated  edition  of  his  works. 

Some  interest  has  been  roused  by  the 
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novels  of  Sydney  Grier  published  by 
Messrs.  Blackwood.  Sydney  Grier  is, 
I  believe,  Miss  Hilda  Gregg,  a  grand- 
daughter of  a  Bishop  of  Cork  who 
was  long  ago  a  popular  preacher  in 
Dublin.     She  is  undoubtedly  a  clever 


writer,  and  few  readers  of  her  books 
would  have  imagined  that  they  were 
written  by  a  woman. 

IV,  Robertson  Nicoll. 
London,  December  24th,  1896. 


PARIS    LETTER. 


More  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  !  Since  my  last  letter,  the  Revue 
de  Paris  has  given  us  three  new  batches 
of  the  great  novelist's  correspondence, 
one  of  which,  entirely  addressed  to 
Sainte-Beuve,  can  hardly  leave  anything 
to  be  added  in  regard  to  the  woman's 
character.  Some  letters,  especially 
those  concerning  Gustave  Planche  and 
Prosper  M6rim6e,  are  such  that  every- 
body wonders  how  any  friend  of  George 
Sand  ever  allowed  them  to  come  be- 
fore the  public.  In  regard,  however,  to 
literary  excellence,  whatever  view  may 
be  taken  of  the  writer's  life,  hardly  any 
criticism  can  be  ventured.  It  is  simply 
sustained  eloquence  and  perfection. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
same  woman's  letters  to  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set. Here,  in  addition,  we  find  some 
curious  literary  revelations.  Who  would 
ever  have  suspected  that  some  of  the 
most  burning  sentences  in  On  ne  Badine 
pas  avec  V  Amour  were  really  not  Mus- 
set's  own,  but  had  been  taken  verbatim 
from  George  Sand's  letters  ?  Certainly 
no  mean  compliment  paid  to  Lelia  by 
the  poHe  dcs  Nuits  ! 

No  one  thinks  the  less  of  Musset  for 
so  using  his  friend's  (?)  letters,  and  no 
one  has  accused  him  of  plagiarism. 
His  power  as  a  playwright  has  just  now 
undergone  a  test  which  the  boldest  had 
hitherto  shrunk  from  subjecting  it  to. 
His  somewhat  Shakespearian  drama  of 
Lorenzaccio,  performed  for  the  first 
time  by  Sarah  Bernhardt's  company 
at  the  Renaissance  Theatre,  won  a  re- 
markable and  instantaneous  success. 
PVom  a  literary  point  of  view  it  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  Musset's 
strongest  productions  ;  and  its  effect  on 
the  stage  has  interested  the  ciitics  whose 
prophecies  have  been  rather  conflicting. 

I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  not  blas- 
phemy to  mention  a  play  by  Sardou 
after  a  drama  by  Musset.  Still  as  I  men- 
tioned the  play  to  you  last  month,  I  may 
be  permitted   to  add  that  it  has  now 


been  read  to  Sarah  Bernhardt's  com- 
pany, and  that  its  sufficiently  self-ex- 
plaining title  will  be  Spiritisme, 

Talking  of  Sardou  brings  to  my  mind 
a  recent  and  pretty  characteristic  utter- 
ance of  the  man.  He  had  been  ap- 
proached by  some  friends  of  his  old 
father,  who  is  a  well  known  author  of 
educational  books.  They  wished  to  have 
the  old  man  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and,  of  course,  thought  that 
his  celebrated  son  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  join  in  the  efforts  they  were 
making  to  that  end.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  Sardou  himself  is  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  but 
was  a  few  years  ago  raised  from  knight- 
hood to  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Order. 
Yet  he  is  thinking,  it  seems,  of  higher 
honours  still  in  that  direction,  and  in- 
stead of  a  hearty  response  to  their  over- 
tures, his  father's  friends  were  met  by 
a  **  Why,  think  of  it  !  /am  not  yet  a 
Commander  in  the  Order  !"  (Y pensez- 
Tous  ?  Moiy  je  ne  suis  pas  encore  command 
deur  /) 

Zola  does  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  Legion  of  Honour,  but  he 
has  just  been  the  recipient  of  another 
kind  of  distinction,  which  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 
A  physician,  w^ho  is  also  a  man  of  let- 
tei^s,  Dr.  Gustave  Toulouse,  has  just 
begun  what  he  calls  ufte  enquete  sur  la 
condition  morale  du  temps  present ^  and  the 
first  subject  examined  by  him  is  £mile 
Zola,  to  whom  he  has  devoted  a  whole 
volume,  explaining  all  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  physical  habits  of  the  author 
of  L Assommoir,  His  conclusion  is  that 
Zola  is  un  d/gfyiM  sup^rieur,  Zola  was 
simply  delighted  with  the  doctor's  find- 
ing. Other  writers  having  expressed 
some  doubts  about  the  seriousness  of 
Dr.  Toulouse's  undertaking,  Zola  vio- 
lently upbraided  them  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  Figaro,  Evidently  to  him  tly^ 
doctor's  critics  are  only  des  d/g/nMs  «•• 
f/rieurs.     Anyhow,   the  great  ques^  ^ 
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now  in  Parisian  literary  circles  is  this. 
What  is  Zola  so  delighted  about — simply 
that  he  is  un  cUgtrur/^  or  that  he  is  un 
d/g/n/r/  sup/rieur  f  The  question  is  more 
easily  put  than  answered,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied to  leave  it  there. 

A  recently  made  award  has  attracted 
attention,  the  Piix  Toirac,  which  goes  to 
Paul  Hervieu,  whose  comedy,  Les  7>- 
nailUsy  was  thus  declared  the  best  French 
comedy  performed  during  the  year.  L^s 
jeuruSy  as  the  new  writers  who  ridicule 
their  elders  style  themselves,  will  there- 
foie  not  be  able  to  complain  that  they 
are  not  recognised  by  the  old  institu- 
tions, the  more  so  that  anotiier  comedy 
by  Hervieu,  La  Lot  de  V Homme^  will  soon 
be  perfonned  at  the  Theatre  Frangais. 

Another  jeune^  this  one  a  ver)'  young 
one,  has  just  been  the  heio  of  an  amus- 
ing little  incident.  His  name  is  Fer- 
nand  Gregh,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a 
recently  published  volume  of  poetry,  La 
Maison  de  r Enfamey  which  contains  some 
of  the  best  verses  published  of  late  years 
in  France.  As  the  author  is  hardly 
twenty  years  old,  it  may  be  the  opening 
of  a  brilliant  literary  career.  To  return 
to  my  story.  Some  time  ago  Gaston 
Deschamps,  in  the  Temps ^  quoted  an  arti- 
cle of  Gregh's  on  Verlaine,  and  extract- 
ed from  it  a  few  stanzas  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  among  the  best  Verlaine 
had  ever  written.  They  were  not  Vei- 
laine's  at  all,  they  were  Gregh's  own,  and 
so  Deschamps  had  to  write  another  arti- 
cle on  Gregh  himself,  and  to  declare  that 
the  stanzas  he  had  admired  were  none 
the  worse  for  not  being  by  Verlaine. 

Another  volume  of  verse  has  lately 
attracted  attention,  A  f  Amie  Perdue^  by 
Auguste  Angellier.  Angellier  had  made 
himself  known  about  two  years  ago  by 
an  exhaustive  and  remarkably  apprecia- 
tive work  on  Robert  Burns.     Now  that 


we  see  the  real  poet  in  him  we  are  less 
surprised  at  his  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  Scotch  bard. 

You  undoubtedly  know  by  this  time 
that  Brunetiere  is  to  cross  the  ocean  in 
the  spring,  in  order  to  deliver  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  the  Lawrence  Turn- 
bull  Lectures  on  poetry.  He  will  be 
accompanied  on  his  trip  not  only  by  Ma- 
dame Brunetiere,  but  also  by  Madame 
Blanc,  better  known  as  Th6rese  Bent- 
zon.  He  is  full  of  expectations  in  re- 
gard to  his  American  voyage.  He  in- 
tends to  investigate,  among  other  sub- 
jects, the  intellectual  and  social  condi- 
tion of  American  Catholicism,  and  will 
prepare  himself  for  his  researches  in 
that  direction  by  another  trip  to  Rome. 
The  predominance  in  his  mind,  at  the 
present  time,  of  religious  over  all  other 
preoccupations  is  clearly  visible  in  his 
just  published  introduction  to  the  French 
translation  of  A.  J.  Balfour's  Foundations 
of  Belief, 

He  also  introduces  to  the  public  a 
new  collection  of  letters  by  M6rim^e. 
Here,  again,  as  in  former  publications 
of  the  same  writer's  letters,  the  recipient 
of  the  letters  belongs  to  the  fair  sex, 
and  her  name  is  withheld.  So  we  have 
now  a  third  imonnue.  As  we  say  here  : 
**  Qua  nd  nous  serous  d  dix  nous  ferons  une 
croix. 

Jeanne  Hugo  is  a  wife  again.  You 
remember  that  she  was  divorced  from 
Alphonse  Daudet*s  son,  L6on,  and  that, 
not  very  long  ago,  she  was  erroneously 
reported  to  be  engaged  to  M.  Hanotaux. 
The  happy  mortal  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Charcot.  So  she  will  continue  to 
bear  an  illustrious  name.  Everybody 
wishes  her  well  in  her  new  matrimonial 
venture. 

Alfred  Mani}re, 

ro  RuK  i)E  i/IsLV,  Paris. 


FXHO. 


O  famished  Prodigal,  in  vain — 

Thy  portion  spent — thou  seek'st  again 

Thy  father's  door  ; 
His  all  with  latest  sigh  bequeathed 
To  thee  the  wanderer — he  breathed, 

Alas  !  no  more. 


John  B,   Tabb, 
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SLOANE'S  "NAPOLEON."* 

Professor  Sloane's  exhaustive  life  of 
Napoleon  was  put  to  a  severe  test  when 
it  was  made  to  appear  in  serial  form. 
It  is  hard  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
a  work  of  this  kind  when  it  comes  out 
in  monthly  instalments,  for  if  the  reader 
is  interested,  he  is  tantalised  by  the 
postponement,  and  if  he  is  bored,  he  is 
denied  the  privilege  of  skipping.  Worse 
than  either  of  these  hardships  is  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  the  next  number  ap- 
pears, he  is  apt  to  find  that  he  has  clean 
forgotten  what  the  author  has  said  in 
the  last.  Of  all  subjects,  history  is  the 
least  fitted  for  serial  publication,  for 
continuity  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  what  comes  after  is  meaningless  ex- 
cept in  the  light  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. For  these  reasons  the  two  volumes 
of  Professor  '^XodLtiQs  Napoleon,  published 
by  the  Century  Company,  are  most  wel- 
come. It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  hampered  the  would-be  read- 
er even  now  by  making  these  volumes  of 
such  weight  and  size  that  without  a  small 
derrick  or  some  other  kind  of  machinery 
reading  is  accompanied  with  physical 
pain.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  meant  the 
book  in  either  case  to  escape  being  read, 
and  to  occupy  the  place  of  volumes 
merely  to  be  looked  at.  In  its  present 
form,  when  the  remaining  two  or  three 
volumes  appear,  it  w^ill  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  but  athletic  enthusiasts  to 
enjoy  its  contents.  To  quarrel  with  the 
merely  mechanical  features  of  the  book 
before  speaking  of  its  subject-matter 
seems  rather  frivolous,  but  this  must  be 
pardoned  one  whose  knees  have  tottered 
under  its  weight,  and  who  has  shattered 
the  articles  on  a  study-table  in  trying 
to  open  it. 

In  treating  of  the  contents  of  the  work 
it  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  author's 
method  of  presenting  the  subject,  his 
literary  style  and  his  choice  of  detail, 
rather  than  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  its 
value  as  a  contribution  to  historical 
science.  This  is  because  his  aim  appears 
to  be  primarily  the  treating  of  his  subject 
in  a  popular  way,  and  because  he  does  not 

♦  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A  History.  By  Will. 
iam  Mtlligan  Sloane.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 


depart  in  essentials  from  the  views  of 
recent  authorities.  So  far  as  historical 
accuracy  is  concerned,  it  is  not  believed 
that  criticism  will  disclose  any  very  seri- 
ous lapses.  Some  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  military  side  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  his  account  of  Napoleon's 
campaigns  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  the 
specialists.  It  is  meagre  and  has  a  per- 
functory tone,  as  if  the  author  found  the 
task  somewhat  irksome.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  description  of  the  cam- 
paign and  battle  of  Marengo,  the  ac- 
count is  too  elliptical  to  be  intelligible. 
He  tells  us  that  such  and  such  a  manoeu- 
vre was  a  remarkable  proof  of  Napo- 
leon's genius,  and  writes  in  an  exclama- 
tory way  about  the  resulting  success, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
initiate  us  into  the  cause  of  his  enthu- 
siasm. We  are  left  wondering,  like  the 
little  boy  in  the  poem,  just  why  it  was  a 
**  glorious  victory."  As  a  military  his- 
torian Professor  Sloane  is  not  particu- 
larly luminous.  Fortunately,  he  seems 
ito  know  it,  and  does  not  long  linger 
over  this  brancli  of  the  subject.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  there  is  no  lack  of  writings 
on  these  matters  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  only 
a  limited  class  of  readers  that  crave  the 
minute  details  of  a  campaign. 

The  author  flies  in  the  face  of  all  or- 
thodox historical  doctrine  in  laying 
claim  to  impartiality  in  the  treatment 
of  a  subject  so  recent.  Bishop  Stubbs 
holds  that  no  period  later  than  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  can  be  handled  impartially. 
Nevertheless,  as  compared  with  other 
works  on  the  same  subject,  the  present 
book  has  this  merit  in  a  high  degree. 
The  author's  tone  is  judicial,  and  if  he 
has  not  achieved  perfect  impartiality  it 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  subject 
and  not  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  treats 
it.  He  refuses  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
great  man's  deeds.  He  analyses  his 
motives  and  never  extenuates.  The 
evolution  of  Napoleon's  character  is 
traced  in  the  style  of  a  psychological 
novelist,  exposing  the  meanness  and 
self-seeking  of  the  long-headed  young 
hero,  the  wretched  shifts  of  his  early 
days  of  struggle,  and  the  sublime  self- 
ishness of  his  successful  manhood.  In 
this  study  of  Napoleon's  character  Pro-* 
fessor  Sloane  is  at  his  best.    T^<^^>si;- 
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ture  he  draws  is  very  impressive.  We 
feel  the  sense  of  something  superhuman, 
something  "  daemonic,'*  as  the  author 
calls  it,  in  the  career  of  this  marvellous 
man.  There  is  something  at  once  in- 
spiring and  revolting  in  it  all — inspiring, 
because  the  wonderful  mental  power  of 
Napoleon  is  more  strikingly  set  forth 
than  by  almost  any  other  biographer. 
This  effect  is  produced  not  by  sky-rock- 
ets of  rhetoric,  which  are  sent  off  by 
some  authors  with  self-conscious  com- 
placency as  if  awaiting  the  **  ahs"  of  the 
ecstatic  spectators,  but  by  showing  in  a 
clear  and  dispassionate  way  just  what 
were  the  obstacles  in  Napoleon's  path 
and  how  he  surmounted  them.  We 
seem  to  see  the  how  and  wherefore  of 
his  greatness.  The  repulsiveness  of  the 
picture  lies  in  the  author's  just  but  mer- 
ciless treatment  of  Napoleon's  character. 
He  finds  in  it  no  consistency  but  the  con- 
sistency of  an  extraordinarily  intelligent 
selfishness.  Yet  of  immorality  in  the 
ordinary  sense  we  have  no  conscious- 
ness. Somehow  immorality  would  al- 
most seem  a  redeeming  trait.  We  feel 
that  Napoleon  was  a  being  wholly  de- 
void of  moral  feeling  ;  that  he  was  what 
may  be  called  unmoral,  a  splendid  intel- 
lectual machine,  beneficent  beyond  all 
others  when  the  selfish  motives  hap- 
pened to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  gen- 
eral good,  Satanic  in  its  resistless  evil 
when  his  egoism  and  the  world's  happi- 
ness were  opposed. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  es- 
pecially that  relating  to  Napoleon's  boy- 
hood and  youth,  the  subject  is  handled 
in  a  graphic  and  vigorous  way.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  mass  of  Na- 
poleonic literature  anything  to  equal  the 
account  of  Napoleon's  schooldays,  his 
attempts  in  literature,  his  early  ambi- 
tions, and  his  career  as  a  young  officer 
of  artillery.  The  following  passage  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  this  period  : 

"  The  life  of  the  young  officer  had  thus  far 
been  so  commonplace  as  to  awaken  little  ex- 
pectation for  his  future.  Poor  as  he  was,  and 
careful  of  his  slim  resources,  he  had,  like  the 
men  of  his  class,  indulged  his  passion  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ;  but  he  had  not  been  riotous  in  his 
living,  and  he  had  so  far  not  a  debt  in  the 
world.  What  his  education  and  reading  were 
makes  clear  that  he  could  have  known  nothing 
of  the  scholar's  comprehensive  thoroughness 
except  the  essentials  of  his  profession.  But  he 
coula  master  details  as  no  man  before  or  since  ; 
he  had  a  vast  fund  of  information,  and  a  his- 


toric outline  drawn  in  fair  proportions  and  pow- 
erful stroke.  His  philosophy  was  meagre,  but 
he  knew  the  principles  of  Rousseau  and  Raynal 
thoroughl3r.  His  conception  of  politics  and  men 
was  not  scientific,  but  it  was  clear  and  practi- 
cal. The  trade  of  arms  had  not  been  to  his 
taste.  He  heartily  disliked  routine,  and  de- 
spised the  petty  duties  of  his  rank.  His  profes- 
sion, however,  was  a  means  to  an  end  ;  to  any 
mastery  of  strategy  or  tactics  or  even  interest  in 
them  he  had  as  yet  given  no  time,  but  he  was 
absorbed  in  contemplating  and  analjrsing  the 
exploits  of  the  great  world  conquerors.  In  par- 
ticular his  mind  was  dazzled  by  the  splendours 
of  the  Orient  as  the  only  field  on  which  an  Alex- 
ander could  have  displayed  himself,  and  he 
knew  what  but  a  few  great  minds  have  grasped, 
that  the  interchange  of  relations  between  the 
East  and  West  had  been  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  greatness  of  England  he  understood  to  be 
largely  due  to  her  bestriding  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. 

*'  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  been  a  theorist, 
and  might  have  wasted  his  fine  powers  by  fur- 
ther indulging  in  dazzling  generalisations,  as 
so  many  boys  do  when  not  called  to  test  their 
hypotheses  by  experience.  Henceforward  he 
was  removed  from  this  temptation.  A  plan  for 
an  elective  council  in  Corsica  to  replace  that  of 
the  nobles,  and  for  a  local  militia,  naving  been 
matured,  he  was  a  cautious  and  practical  experi- 
menter from  the  moment  he  left  Auxonne.  Thus 
far  he  had  put  into  practice  none  of  his  fine 
thoughts,  nor  the  lesson  learned  in  books.  The 
family  destitution  had  made  him  a  solicitor  of 
favours,  and,  but  for  the  turn  in  public  affairs,  he 
might  have  continued  to  be  one.  His  own  incli- 
nation had  made  him  both  a  good  student  and  a 
poor  officer  ;  without  a  field  for  larger  duties  he 
might  have  remained  as  he  was.  In  Corsica  his 
line  of  conduct  was  not  changed  abruptly  :  the 
possibilities  of  ^eater  things  dawning  gradnal- 
ly,  the  application  of  great  conceptions  already 
formed  came  with  the  march  of  events,  not  like 
the  sun  bursting  out  from  behind  a  cloud.'* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  above-quot- 
ed passage  is  representative  of  the  au- 
thor's style,  which  is  in  fact  very  unequal. 
At  times  he  is  terse,  lucid,  and  easy, 
but  again  he  will  fall  into  a  cumbrous 
way  of  putting  things  that  makes  very 
difl^cult  reading.  The  former  qualities 
are  present  more  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work — that  embraced  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  present  edition.  In 
the  later  portions  the  style  is  more 
forced  and  involved,  and  one  has  to  re- 
read many  passages  before  their  full  im- 
port is  clear.  Possibly  in  the  later  parts, 
which  deal  with  the  more  serious  and 
complicated  matters  of  history,  he  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  ideal  of  the  modern  sci- 
entific school  of  American  historians — 
everything  for  matter  and  nothing  for 
form.  At  all  events,  the  work  gives  a 
good  illustration  of  the  contrast  between 
the   two  methods    of  writing    history. 
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some  passages  having  a  distinct  literary 
quality,  others  being  crabbed  and  ultta- 
German  in  style.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
surely  the  persistence  in  the  use  of  clear 
and  vigorous  English  would  not  have 
detracted  from  the  scientific  value  of 
what  he  has  written.  At  his  best  he  is 
never  brilliant,  but  he  has  shown  that 
he  can  make  his  subject  attractive.  It 
is  a  common  complaint  among  the  read- 
ers of  the  biography  that  the  style  is 
dry,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
written  a  book  which  is  likely  to  hold 
one's  attention  continuously  without  an 
effort  of  will.  Yet  much  of  the  criticism 
is  of  a  sort  that  reflects  credit  on  the 
author,  for  it  proceeds  from  the  disap- 
points sensation  lovers  whose  palates 
crave  more  of  the  endless  tittle-tattle  of 
the  memoir-writers,  and  would  have  a 
historian  treat  his  subject  in  the  manner 
of  the  newspaper  reporter  interviewing 
the  distinguished  foreign  visitor  as  to 
the  habits  of  his  daily  life  and  personal 
preferences  in  the  matter  of  clothes, 
food,  and  so  forth  ;  or  else  they  long 
for  the  usual  rhapsodies  of  hero  wor- 
ship. Neither  of  these  qualities  is  to  be 
found  in  Professor  Sloane's  work.  It  is 
not  their  absence  which  makes  so  many 
of  his  paragraphs  dull  reading,  but 
rather  his  attempts  to  explain  his  sub- 
ject by  an  elaborate  description  of  con- 
temporary military  and  political  affairs. 
He  does  not  go  far  enough  into  these  to 
satisfy  the  historical  student,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  goes  too  far  to  retain  the 
interest  of  the  general  reader.  In  these 
parts  of  his  work  his  treatment  results 
in  neither  a  biography  nor  a  history. 
Worse  than  this,  these  passages  are  not 
clear.  He  lacks  the  faculty  of  portray- 
ing vividly  the  character  of  a  period  by 
a  few  brief  touches.  These  are  the  main 
defects  of  the  book.  In  spite  of  them 
it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  is  the 
best  work  on  Napoleon  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  English.  That  it  will  be  per- 
manently popular  is  very  doubtful,  but 
passages  in  it  will  always  be  read  with 
interest,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Napo- 
leonic literature  of  recent  vears. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  book.  The  illustrations 
are  admirably  executed  and  in  many 
cases  well  selected,  but  the  choice  of 
purely  ideal  pictures  is  of  doubtful 
value,  especially  when  practical  illustra- 
tive matter,  such  as  political  and  military 


maps,  are  either  lacking,  or  when  present 
have  serious  defects.  No  one  but  a 
specialist  could  trace  a  campaign  on 
some  of  his  diagrams.  In  the  matter  of 
paper,  type,  and  the  other  features  of  the 
make-up  the  book  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

F,  M,  Colby, 


WITHOUT  PREJUDICE.* 

Mr.  Zangwill  tells  us,  in  his  prefatory 
note,  that  he  has  omitted  from  the  pres-  • 
ent  volume  of  his  collected  causeries 
"those  pieces  which  hang  upon  other 
people's  books,  plays,  or  pictures.' 
That  means  we  have  now  to  greet  the 
humourist  and  not  the  critic.  I  doubt, 
indeed,  if  the  present  volume  could  be 
true  to  its  title  if  Mr.  Zangwill  the  critic 
should  appear  there.  It  would  be  a 
new  phenomenon  in  the  experience  of 
art  if  a  creator,  however  liberal  and 
sympathetic,  could  write  of  this  ex- 
tremely serious  business  of  art  **  with- 
out prejudice."  That  is  the  one  time 
when  he  becomes  partisan  and  speaks 
out  his  faith  roundly.  So,  generous  as 
we  know  to  be  Mr.  Zangwill's  dealing 
with  other  people's  books,  we  are  will- 
ing to  wait  for  the  **  possible  collection 
of  his  critical  writings  in  another  vol- 
ume," to  put  him  down  as  a  man  with 
his  preferences. 

VVhen  once  convicted  of  the  charge 
that  he  could  always  see  two  sides  to 
every  argument,  Mr.  Zangwill  is  said  to 
have  replied,  **  That  is  why  I  am  a  nov- 
elist and  not  a  logician."  He  might 
have  said,  **  That  is  why  I  am  a  humour- 
ist and  not  a  logician."  But  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  he  is  not  only  the  humour- 
ist, the  man  who  sees  life  imaginatively 
rather  than  literally  ;  but  he  is  the  man 
who  takes  the  pose  of  the  humourist — 
that  is,  who  will  not  be  **  tied  down  to 
one  point  of  view."  **  Give  me  an  argu- 
ment, and  I'll  show  you  the  other  side 
of  it,"  he  says  in  effect,  "  That  will  be 
in  the  interest  of  Truth  which  is  always 
double-faced."  As  a  man  "without 
prejudice,"  he  is  bound  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  opponent.  So  Mr.  Zang- 
will explains  his  title,  and  so  his  title 
explains  the  shock  of  epithet  and  para- 
dox in  these  really  disconcerting  caus^ 

*  Without  Prejudice.     By  I.  Zangwill.     M^^"'^* 
York  :  The  Century  Company,    f  1.50. 
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erieSy    and   gives   us   the    secret   of   his 
whimsical  manner. 

••  The  World  is  an  Earthly  Paradox/* 
he  says  on  page  142,  **  with  four  cardi- 
nal points  of  mutual  contradiction,  all 
equally  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W."  And  pro- 
ceeding to  the  progress  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy and  Science  through  paradox, 
he  thus  illustrates  his  subject  : 

'•  Darwin,  the  Barry  Pain  of  Biology,  assert- 
ed that  man  rose  from  the  brutes,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  creatures  being  adapted  to  conditions, 
conditions  adapted  creatures.  Berkeley,  the 
Lewis  Carroll  ot  Metaphysics,  demonstrated  that 
our  bodies  are  our  mmas,  and  Kant,  the  W.  S. 
Gilbert  of  Philosophy,  showed  that  space  and 
time  live  in  us.** 

We  recommend  this  passage  to  read- 
ers who  want  to  study  Mr.  Zangwiirs 
paradox,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
We  also  offer  it  as  a  sample  of  his  intel- 
lectual furniture — a  miscellany  which 
includes  almost  everything  from  cosmic 
theories  to  the  latest  street  song,  and 
which  is  usually  open  in  all  its  depart- 
ments to  the  public.  But  before  illus- 
trating its  variety  further,  we  will  sim- 
ply say  of  the  paradox,  that  Mr.  Zang- 
will,  the  exquisite  humourist  of  The 
Children  of  the  Ghetto^  has  here  almost 
let  it  stereotype  his  humour  into  the 
manner  of  the  professional  funny  man. 
The  paradox  requires  delicate  handling  ; 
otherwise  it  easily  becomes  a  mere  me- 
chanical device  for  turning  out  comic 
copy.  But  this  criticism  applies  more 
seriously  to  the  collected  causeries  than 
to  their  journalistic  publication.  One 
can  support  a  mannerism  through  ten 
pages  more  easily  than  through  nearly 
three  hundred  and  ninety. 

Returning  to  the  contents  of  the  pres- 
ent volume,  one  is  at  loss  for  a  descrip- 
tion that  shall  suggest  their  proper  va- 
riety. It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Zangwill  had 
never  forgotten  anything  he  ever  heard 
or  knew,  and  that  he  means  to  give  us 
the  entire  benefit  of  this  encyclopaedic 
range.  In  his  opening  paper  on  **  A 
Vision  of  the  Burden  of  Man,"  he  has 
made  a  partial  list  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions which  confront  the  modern  man 
(perhaps  six  or  eight  hundred  are  pre- 
served by  him).  Here  is  an  illustrative 
section  : 

"  Music-hall  songs.  Heredity  :  are  acquired 
qualities  inherited  ?  Is  tobacco  a  mistake  ?  Is 
drink  ?  Is  marriage  ?  Is  the  high  hat  ?  Polyg- 
amy ;  the  social  evil.  Are  the  planets  inhab- 
itea  ?  Is  the  English  concert  pitch  too  high  ? 
The  divided  skirt.    The  antiquity  of  man.** 


And  on  all  the  questions  of  the  list, 
thus  illustrated,  a  journalist,  says  Mr. 
Zangwill,  is  supposed  to  have  his  definite 
opinion.  I  haven't  a  doubt,  from  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume,  that  the 
author  lives  up  to  the  requirements  of 
his  profession.  A  journalist  is  Mr. 
Zangwill,  with  a  wit  so  athletic  that  it 
leaves  the  ordinary  pedestrian  mind  out 
of  breath  in  a  single  chapter.  Mr. 
George  Moore  has  said  of  his  favourite 
author,  that  whatever  the  artistic  objec- 
tions to  this  end,  Balzac  has,  more  than 
any  other  novelist,  managed  to  produce 
the  impression  of  the  enormous  variety, 
complexity,  and  movement  of  nine- 
teenth-century civilisation.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Zangwill,  though  we  want, 
during  the  course  of  his  excursions,  to 
tell  him  to  stop  a  minute  in  the  interests 
of  art  and  respiration,  produces  the 
effect,  almost  more  successfully  than 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  of  omnivorous 
journalism  and  its  content,  and  the  dis- 
tracting hubbub  of  the  contemporary. 
The  contemporary  is  his  great  joke,  be- 
cause, I  suspect,  he  is  such  a  very  mod- 
ern person  himself  ;  and  the  contem- 
porary theory  is  the  chief  of  all  the  jokes 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  writer  of  With- 
out  Prejudice^  because — well,  Mr.  Zang- 
will is  himself  an  inveterate  theorist  and, 
like  Thackeray,  has  the  genius  of  **  self- 
mockery.  ' '  Like  Cockshot  of  the  essay, 
**  you  can  propound  nothing  but  he  has 
either  a  theory  about  it  ready-made,  or 
will  have  one  instantly  on  the  stocks 
and  proceed  to  lay  its  timbers  and 
launch  it  in  your  presence."  I  have 
my  private  opinion  that  Mr.  Zangwill 
was  once  himself,  like  a  good  Jew,  thor- 
oughly inoculated  with  Socialism,  and 
this  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  con- 
stantly recurring  of  his  jokes. 

'*  Yet  those  who  achieve  the  bare  existence, 
who  starve  not.  neither  shiver,  have  surely  en- 
viable compensations.  Not  theirs  the  distress- 
ful, wearying  problems  of  sociology.  ^  Far  from 
feeling  any  responsibility  for  their  fellow- 
beings,  they  do  not  even  fulfil  their  own  per- 
sonal duty  to  society— witness  the  breeding  of 
babies  in  back  streets.  They  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  troubles  of  any  other  class.  .  .  . 
The  state  of  the  rich  does  not  give  them  sleep- 
less nights — they  have  no  yearnings  to  reform 
them  or  amend  their  condition.  The  terrible 
overcrowding  of  the  upper  classes  on  Belgravian 
staircases  wakes  not  a  pan^ ;  they  are  un- 
touched by  the  sufferings  of  insufficiently  clad 
ladies  in  draughty  stalls  and  royal  ante-cham- 
bers ;  and  the  grievances  of  old  army  men  move 
them  not.'* 

Another  of  Mr.   Zangwiirs  favourite 
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"okes  is  journalism  and  the  laws  of  the 
literary  market.  Here  are  some  verses 
on  the  Latter-day  Poet  : 

"  Bend,  bend  the  knee,  and  bow  the  head 
To  reverence  the  great  unread, 
The  great  unread  and  much-reviewed, 
Whose  lines  are  treasured  like  the  lewd. 
His  first  editions  prizes  reckoned. 
Because  there  never  was  a  second. 
«  *  *  «  « 

**  He  struggles  through  oblivion's  bogs 
To  eain  a  place  in — catalogues  ! 
And  falls  asleep  and  joins  the  dust 
In  simple  hope  and  modest  trust 
That,  though  Posterity  neglect 
His  bones,  his  books  it  wiu  collect. 
And  these  will  grow — O  prospect  fair  ! — 
From  year  to  year  more  *  scarce  '  and  *  rare.*  " 

But  what  are  a  few  little  tracts  of 
quotation  against  the  great  area  of  the 
present  volume  ?  Mr.  ZangwilTs  ver- 
satility is  the  versatility  of  genius. 

There  is  only  one  serious  objection  to 
such  activity  as  one  meets  with  in  the 
writer  of  Without  Prejudice  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  it  should  trouble  any  one 
who  does  not  undertake,  like  the  con- 
scientious reviewer,  to  go  through  with 
the  book  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
at  one  sitting.  But  this  slow  and  jaded 
person  does  wish  that  Mr.  Zangwill 
would  sit  down  and  rest  from  the  epi- 
gram and  the  paradox  now  and  then. 
What  would  not  a  few  moments  of  so- 
briety and  repose,  even  of  the  historical 
manner,  do  for  the  acrobat  of  wit  t 
**  The  books  which  gain  a  reputation 
for  brilliance  are  those  which  are  witty 
at  wide  intervals  ;  the  writer  who  scin- 
tillates steadily  stands  in  his  own  light." 
So  we  quote  Mr.  Zangwill  against  him- 
self. Once,  it  is  true,  out  of  London 
anl  in  Venice,  he  grows  a  bit  quiet,  and 
drops  into  the  Thackerayan  manner  and 
the  accent  of  the  classics  ;  but  not  for 
long.  And  there  is  another  thing  for 
Mr.  Zangwill  to  remember.  A  pub- 
lished volume  is  other  reading  than 
magazine  columns.  It  should  make 
pretensions  to  the  permanent  and  a  lit- 
erary character.  And  it  should  not 
burden  posterity  with  all  the  odds  and 
ends,  all  the  clap-trap  of  the  journalis- 
tic equipment.  But  Mr.  Zangwill  can- 
not, and  never  could  select.  Unlike 
Sentimental  Tommy,  he  has  not  that 
last  gift  of  the  genius  and  the  artist, 
the  gift  of  omission. 

The  best  appreciation  of  Mr.  Zang- 
will, the  journalist,  is,  as  a  fact,  based 
on  reminiscence  rather  than  on  the  pres- 


ent collection  of  his  once  current  caus- 
erics.  There  is  no  more  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  vivacious  journalist  than  he — 
of  the  man  who  makes  an  art  of  seizing 
the  current  fad,  the  passing  discussion, 
and  of  dressing  it  up  in  the  picturesque 
absurdity  of  a  paradox  or  an  epithet 
that  sticks  in  the  memory.  For  his 
subtler  qualities  of  humour,  one  must 
go  to  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto ;  but 
though  the  laugh  is  louder  here,  the 
handling  more  broad,  as  a  rule,  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  writer  is  still  a  per- 
manent and  delightful  fact.  It  is  that 
which  made  the  causeries  in  their  current 
publication  so  immensely  readable.  One 
may  tire  of  perpetual  fireworks  on  every 
page  ;  but  think  of  the  entertainment  a 
brief  exhibition  of  them  used  to  afford 
in  the  monthly  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine^  when  one  had  been  present  for 
several  weeks  at  the  jaded,  the  trite,  the 
colourless  symposiums  of  much  critical 
journalism.  Mr.  Zangwill's  great  and 
tireless  curiosity  is  an  immense  stimu- 
lant to  the  droning  spirit. 

Edith  Baker  Brotvn. 


THE  THISTLE    EDITION   OF    MR.  BAR- 
RIERS WORKS.* 

No  author  during  the  last  decade  has 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  preda- 
tory publishers  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  counts  among 
his  warmest  -friends  and  aumirers  the 
great  American  reading  public,  it  is 
only  with  his  last  two  books,  Sentimental 
Tommy  and  Margaret  Ogilvy^  that  he  has 
begun  to  receive  any  revenue  from  his 
books  in  this  country.  To  be  sure.  The 
Little  Minister  was  protected  by  copy- 
right in  America,  but  all  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rie has  ever  received  from  the  United 
States  for  this  book  is  the  magnificent 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ! 
So  much  of  his  'prentice  work  and  jour- 
nalistic writing  has  been  gathered  in 
this  country  into  book  form,  in  which 
the  author  never  intended  it  to  perpetu- 
ate itself,  that  we  are  now  glad  to  have 
a  definitive  edition  of  his  published 
work,  and  to  know  just  what  books  the 
author  is  willing  to  stand  up  to.  By 
these  eight  volumes,  then,   Mr.  Barrie 

♦  The  Novels,  Tales,  and  Sketches  of  J.  M. 
Barrie.  Illustrated.  Thistle  Edition.  8  vols. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $16  .c». 
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must  be  judged.  They  represent  a 
body  of  literature  which  a  young  man 
of  thirty-six  may  well  be  proud  of  ;  and 
strange  to  say,  the  bulk  of  these  vol- 
umes is  made  up  of  the  very  stuff  that 
was  least  expected  to  win  in  permanent 
form.  This  is  better  explained  by  quot- 
ing what  Mr.  Barrie  says  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume,  which  con- 
tains Auld  Licht  Idylls  : 

"  I  was  leading  a  lonely  life  in  London,"  he 
says,  **  and  not  another  editor"  (Frederick 
Greenwood  had  published  many  of  the  chapters 
of  Auld  Licht  Idylls  in  tne  St.  James's 
Gazette)  "could  I  find  in  the  land  willing  to 
print  the  "Scotch  dialect.  The  magazines, 
Scotch  and  English,  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  me.  I  think  I  tried  them  all  with  *  The 
Courting  ot  T'nowhead's  Bell,'  but  it  never 
found  shelter  until  it  got  within  book  covers. 
In  time,  however,  I  found  another  paper,  the 
British  Weekly,  with  an  editor  as  bola  as  my 
first  (or  shall  we  say  he  suffered  from  the 
same  infirmity?).  He  revived  my  drooping 
hopes,  and  I  was  again  able  to  turn  to  the  only 
kind  of  literary  work  I  now  seemed  to  have 
much  interest  m.  He  let  me  sign  my  articles, 
which  was  a  big  step  for  me,  and  led  to  my 
having  requests  for  work  from  elsewhere,  but 
always  the  invitations  said,  '  Not  Scotch  ;  the 
public  will  not  read  dialect.'  By  that  time  I 
had  put  together  from  these  two  sources  and 
from  my  drawerful  of  rejected  stones  Auld 
Licht  Idylls,  and  in  its  collected  form  it  again 
went  the  rounds.  I  offered  it  to  certain  firms 
as  a  gift,  but  they  would  not  have  it  even  at 
that.  And  then  on  a  day  came  actually  an  offer 
for  it  from  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  For 
this,  and  for  many  another  kindness,  I  had  the 
editor  of  the  British  Weekly  to  thank." 

The  Scotch  stories  comprised  in  the 
Thistle  Edition  are  Auld  Licht  Idylls  ;  A 
Windoiu  in  Thrums  ;  When  a  Alan's  Sin- 
gle ;  The  Little  Minister;  Sentimental 
Tommy ^  and  Margaret  Ogilvy  ;  the  others 
being  Better  Deady  An  Edinburgh  Eleven^ 
and  My  Lady  Nicotine,  These  are  all 
that  Mr.  Barrie  considers  worthy  to 
have  included  in  a  final  edition  of  his 
books,  so  far  as  they  have  already  been 
published. 

**  Among  novelists,"  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  has  said,  **  there  are  some  whom 
we  love  ;  others  to  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed ;  and  others  again  whom  we  are 
constrained  to  respect  for  their  commer- 
cial agility."  The  last  two  classes,  we 
should  say,  compel  us  to  gratitude,  but 
Mr.  Barrie,  who  differs  from  them  in 
most  respects,  conciliates  our  love.  To 
tell  a  story  of  Thrums  as  Marion  Craw- 
ford would  tell  it,  for  instance,  little 
more  is  needed  than  a  bold  heart  and  a 
tourist's  excursion  ticket.  To  tell  it  in 
Mr.  Bariie*s  manner  vou  must  be  born 


and  bred  there,  and,  what  is  more, 
must  have  grandparents  buiied  there. 
Thrums  is  in  his  blood,  with  all  its 
traditions  of  obscure  toil  and  sombre 
zeal  for  religion.  What  we  get  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Barrie  is  the  spiritual  coun- 
terpart of  the  man.  That  pathos  which 
enters  so  profoundly  into  it  is  the  rarest 
of  plants  ;  its  roots  must  reach  deep  in 
native  earth  and  be  nourished  there  for 
generations  before  it  will  put  forth  a 
bud.  Any  deep  utterance  that  has 
taken  hold  of  the  human  mind  has,  first 
of  all,  come  from  the  deep  river  of  hu- 
man life,  fed  by  many  tributaries.  It 
is  because  Mr.  Barriers  work  has  issued 
from  the  depths  of  that  life  which  has 
gathered  force  during  the  years  of  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  struggle  in  Scot- 
land, and  been  touched  and  ennobled 
in  that  process  of  alchemy  which  we 
can  only  define  as  genius,  that  what- 
ever he  writes  goes  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  others  and  makes  its  abiding  place 
there.  No  writer  of  our  century,  per- 
haps, has  so  fastened  on  the  affections 
of  his  readers,  with  the  exception  of 
Thackeray  and  Stevenson. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Barrie 
will  ever  surpass  the  work  he  has  done 
in  A  Windo7v  in  Thrums  ;  this  and  Mar» 
garet  Ogilvy^  his  latest  book,  will  go 
down  to  posterity  together.  The  secret 
is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  introduction 
to  A  Windo7i'  in  Thrums  he  says  that 
anything  in  **  Jess"  that  was  rate  or 
beautiful  she  had  from  his  mother. 
**  The  imaginary  woman  came  to  me  as 
I  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  real  one." 
Again  he  says:  **It  is  the  love  of 
mother  and  son  that  has  written  every- 
thing of  mine  that  is  of  any  worth." 
There  is  still  another  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  this  book  which  will  make  it 
precious  to  those  who  have  known  a 
great  sorrow.  "  The  older  I  grow, "  says 
Mr.  Barrie,  "  and  the  sadder  the  things 
I  see,  the  more  do  I  wish  my  books  to 
be  bright  and  hopeful,"  and  well  does 
he  say  so,  for  A  Window  in  Thrutns  is  a 
sadder  book  to  him  than  it  can  ever  be 
to  any  one  else.  When  the  Edition  de 
luxe  of  A  Windo7V  in  Thrums^  with  etch- 
ings by  William  Hole,  R.S.A.,  was  pub- 
lished in  1892,  ihe  dedication  ran  thus  : 
"  To  the  flower  of  manhood,  one  in  a 
lovely  and  mournful  story,  the  late  Rev. 
James  Winter,  M.A.,  Free  Church  Min- 
ister of  Bower,  Caithness,  whom  two 
will  always  see  upon  the  Brae  till  they 
also  cross  it  for  the  last  time."     The 
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Rev.  James  Winter  was  a  highly  prom- 
ising young  minister  who  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  killed  just  a  few 
months  after  he  had  been  ordained  to 
the  pastorate  at  Bower,  Caithness.  Mr. 
Barrie's  sister  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Winter  in  three  weeks  had 
he  lived.  The  following  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Barrie,  and  was  read  at 
the  funeral  services  : 

"  Kirriemuir,  May  ii,a892. 
*'  To  the  Session   and  Congregation  of  the 

Free  Church  of  Bower  : 

••  To  you,  at  the  grave  of  him  who  was  in 
three  weeks'  time  to  become  her  husband,  my 
sister  sends  her  love.  She  has  not  physical 
strength  to  be  with  you  just  now  in  body,  but 
she  is  with  you  in  spirit,  and  Grod  is  near  her, 
and  she  is  not  afraid.  You  are  her  loved  ones, 
for  it  was  vou  who,  under  Go(i,  called  him  to 
Bower,  and  gave  him  the  manse  to  which  he 
was  about  to  brine  her,  and,  as  he  loved  you, 
she  loves  you.  God,  who  gave  His  Son  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  has  told  her  that  He 
had  need  of  the  disciple's  life  also,  and  that  he 
died  to  brixig  his  people  of  Bower  to  God's 
knees.  So  God  chose  His  own  way,  and  took 
her  Jim,  her  dear  young  minister,  and  she 
says,  God's  will  be  done  ;  and  she  thanks  Him 
for  taking  away  so  suddenly  only  one  who  was 
ready  to  face  bis  Maker  without  a  moment's 
warning.  His  great  goodness,  she  says  to  you, 
in  not  taking  some  one  who  was  unprepared,  is 
her  comfort,  and  should  be  yours.  And  she 
pra3rs  that  Mr.  Winter's  six  months'  ministry 
among  you,  and  his  death  among  you  while 
doing  his  duty,  has  borne  and  will  continue  to 
bear  good  fruit.  And  always  she  will  so  pray, 
and  she  asks  you  to  pray  for  her.  And  she 
says  that  you  are  not  to  grieve  for  her  over- 
much, for  she  is  in  God's  keeping. 

**  This  is  a  word  from  her  brother,  who  can- 
not leave  her  to  come  to  the  funeral  of  his  dear- 
est friend,  the  purest  soul  I  have  ever  known. 
It  is  a  word  about  her.  You  have  never  seen 
her,  but  you  knew  him,  and  they  have  always 
been  so  alike  in  the  depths  of  their  religious 
feelings,  in  their  humility,  and  in  many  other 
things  you  knew  about  him,  and  loved  him  for, 
that  you  may  always  think  of  them  as  one. 
There  were  four  years  and  a  half  of  their  love 
story,  and  it  began  the  hour  they  first  met.  It 
never  had  a  moment's  break  ;  there  was  always 
something  pathetic  about  it,  for  they  never 
parted,  and  they  never  wrote  but  solemnly  and 
tenderly,  as  if  it  might  be  for  the  last  time. 
The  wistful ness  of  his  face,  which  you  must  all 
have  noticed,  meant  early  death.  They  both 
felt  that  the  one  would  soon  be  taken  from  the 
other,  though  he  thought  that  he  would  be  the 
survivor.  Theirs  was  so  pure  a  love  that  God 
was  ever  part  of  it.  Let  all  the  youth  of  Bower 
remember  that  there  is  no  other  love  between 
man  and  woman  save  that. 

"  J.  M.  Barrie." 

As  to  Margaret  Ogilvy^  with  its  pro- 
found pathos  and  sunny  humour,  our 
readers  will  turn  with  pleasure  to  what 
Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  has   to   say   of 


this  great  idyll  of  motherhood  in  her  re- 
view of  the  book  in  these  columns. 
Margaret  Ogilvy^  as  has  been  said,  **  is 
a  book  which  it  is  almost  sacrilegious 
to  criticise  It  takes  us  into  a  region 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  relation 
but  the  common  tie  of  humanity  be- 
tween author  and  reader.  Yet  just  be- 
cause it  is  so  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
comment,  it  is  easy  to  place  the  vol- 
ume. It  stands  unmatched  in  liter- 
ature as  an  idyll  of  the  divinest  of  hu- 
man feelings — a  mother's  love.  It  pic- 
tures one  of  those  rare  lives  at  once  so 
transparent  and  so  deep  that  they  may 
endure  any  scrutiny.  It  lifts  the  veil 
from  a  family  interior  where  faith,  pu- 
rity, and  tenderness  are  native  to  the 
daily  life,  and  as  it  is  in  the  highest 
range  of  emotions  that  the  depth  and 
feeling  of  the  soul  are  best  realised, 
this  is  Mr.  Barrie's  finest  and  noblest 
book.  For  thought  is  before  knowl- 
edge and  love  is  greater  than  cither, 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  both." 

Mr.  Barrie  states  that  this  is  the  only 
American  edition  of  his  books  produced 
with  his  sanction,  and  to  this  authorisa- 
tion it  need  only  be  added  that  the 
publishers  have  put  forth  every  effort 
to  do  homage  to  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
Barrie's  work  by  clothing  it  in  a  form 
that  is  beautiful  in  its  finish  and  work- 
manship. In  handling  the  works  of 
authors  and  arranging  them  for  com- 
plete and  final  publication,  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  have  shown  a  superior  taste  in 
bookmaking,  the  rapid  development  of 
which  is  readily  seen  in  comparing  the 
Thistle  Edition  of  Stevenson  with  this 
edition  of  Barrie,  which,  to  our  think- 
ing, is  much  better  and  finer.  At  least 
no  one  can  complain  now  that  there  is 
no  good  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Banie's 
books,  and  that  it  is  with  difficulty  one 
can  learn  how  many  volumes  purport- 
ing to  be  by  him  are  really  published 
by  his  authority. 

James  Mac  Arthur, 


MARGARET  OGILVY.* 
By  her  Son,  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Although  this  book  is  called  by  the 
name  of  the  writer,  and  that  of  his 
mother,  it  is  anonymous  in  so  far  that  it 
concerns  many  mothers  and  many  sons  ; 
it  goes  into  few  details,  but  by  a  series 


*  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  her  Son.  ^^  M., 
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of  gentle  impressions  and  shocks  of 
sympathy  it  produces  its  effects. 

This  little  book  is  more  like  a  tune 
sounding  from  a  long  way  off,  and  ap- 
pealing to  our  hearts  with  a  sweet  ripple 
of  accompanying  filial  laughter  and 
motherly  humour  withal. 

As  one  tries  to  remember  the  tribu- 
tary cairns  raised  by  filial  pride  and  ten- 
derness to  a  parent's  memory,  it  is  al- 
most a  surprise  to  find  how  easily  one 
can  count  them  up.  How  few  there  are 
which  have  set  their  mark  in  our  minds. 
It  is  not  enough  even  for  a  mother  to 
lavish  affection  upon  a  child  in  order  to 
make  that  feeling  interesting  to  others  ; 
it  requires  two  for  mutual  love,  and  to 
strike  that  happy  responding  chord 
which  mutual  love  creates.  Also,  there 
should  be  a  touch  of  humour,  too,  even 
in  the  deepest  affections,  to  set  other 
people  at  their  ease  ;  for  humour  means 
the  admitting  of  other  and  wider  sym- 
pathy. Madame  de  Sevigne  herself, 
that  celebrated  mother,  is  more  loved 
for  her  own  charming  sake  perhaps  than 
for  her  devotion  to  her  unrequiting 
daughter.  There  was  also  St.  Augus- 
tine and  his  mother,  but  they  seem  a 
little  beyond  our  reach  as  we  look  at 
their  picture  over  the  chimney-piece. 
Carlyle  would  have  been  delighted  with 
his  mother  if  he  had  been  a  little  less 
prejudiced  in  her  favour  ;  but  he  was 
too  disproportionate  in  his  feelings  for 
us  to  be  able  to  sympathise  with  him 
quite  comfortably. 

The  small  book  before  us  is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  of  its  due  pro- 
portions and  the  sweet  and  convincing 
relations  between  the  gentle,  under- 
standing parent  and  her  gifted  son.  A 
state  of  things  not  so  very  rare,  though 
rarely  written  down.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  simple  links  forged  by  life  itself 
are  common  enough,  after  all.  Death 
does  not  darken  them,  for  they  shine 
beyond  death,  nor  does  long  use  weary, 
for  they  are  ever  new,  and  as  much  a 
part  of  the  giver  and  the  taker  as  the 
best  of  their  very  hearts. 

Of  the  Barrie  home  itself  and  the 
house  in  the  small  red  city  in  Scotland 
very  little  is  told  us. 

*'  On  the  day  I  was  born  we  bought  six  hair- 
bottom  chairs,"  says  Mr.  Barrie,  "and  in  our 
little  house  it  was  an  event.  ...  I  so  often 
heard  the  tale  afterward,  and  shared  as  boy 
and  man  in  so  many  similar  triumphs  that  the 
c  >ming  of  the  chairs  seems  to  be  something  I 


remember  as  if  I  bad  joaiped  oat  of  bed  on  that 
first  day  and  rundown  to  see  how  they  looked." 

So  he  begins  his  story,  and  in  the 
same  simple  fashion  it  continues  to  the 
end.  The  mother  had  many  children 
to  love  her  ;  some  of  them  were  older 
than  the  son  who  now  writes.  There  is 
a  touching  letter  quoted  about  the  death 
of  a  little  sister,  who  had  been  sent 
away  to  her  grandfather's  care. 

"  The  grandfather  died,"  says  Mr.  Barrie. 
* '  exactly  a  week  after  writing  this  letter,  but 
my  mother  was  to  live  another  fortv-four  years, 
and  ioys  of  a  kind  never  shared  in  by  him  were 
to  come  to  her  so  abundantly,  so  long  drawn 
out,  that  strange  as  it  would  have  seemed  to 
him  to  know  it.  her  fuller  life  had  scarce  be- 
gun ;  and  with  the  joys  were  *  to  come  their 
sweet,  frightened  comrades,  pain  and  grief.'* 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  short  book  to 
quote,  as  one  would  like  to  do,  page 
after  page,  in  which  the  story  is  told  by 
a  sort  of  heavenly  algebra,  a  few  signs 
doing  duty  for  all  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties of  living,  hoping,  loving,  fearing. 
It  is  the  quiet  housewife,  the  thoughtful 
mother,  who  discerns  what  is  yet  un- 
known in  the  mind  of  the  growing  boy. 
'*  The  wench  I  should  have  been  court- 
ing now  was  journalism,'*  he  says, 
*'  that  grisette  of  literature,  who  has  a 
smile  and  a  hand  for  all  beginners  ;" 
and  how  charming  is  the  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  abandons  **  leaders'* 
for  something  more  personal  to  himself 
and  his  native  land.  There  is  the  de- 
lightful story  of  the  first  success  in  lit- 
erature. 

••  There  came  tome,  as  unlooked  for  as  a  tele- 
gram, the  thought  that  there  was  something 
quaint  about  my  native  place.  A  boy  who 
found  that  a  knife  had  been  put  into  his  pocket 
in  tiie  night  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised. .  .  .  When  I  sent  off  that  first  sketch 
1  thought  I  had  exhausted  the  subject,  but  our 
editor  wrote  that  he  would  like  something  more 
ot  the  same  sort,  so  I  sent  him  a  marriage,  and 
he  took  it,  and  then  I  tried  him  with  a  funeral, 
and  he  took  it,  and  really  it  began  to  look  as  it 
we  had  him." 

His  mother  was  alarmed  lest  the  ed- 
itor should  have  been  mistaken. 

"  She  wanted  to  know  by  return  of  post  wheth- 
er I  was  paid  for  these  articles  as  much  as  I  was 
paid  for  real  articles  ;  when  she  heard  that  I 
was  paid  better,  she  laughed  again  and  had 
them  out  of  the  bandbox  tor  re  reading,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  thought  the  London 
editor  a  fine  fellow  but  slightly  soft.  .  .  .     How 
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well  I  could  hear  her  saying  between  the  lines  ; 
*  Bat  the  editor-man  will  never  stand  that.'  " 

Then  comes  the  delightful  advice 
from  the  mother  to  her  son  as  to  how 
he  was  to  behave  himself  in  London. 

"  I  went  laden  with  charges,  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  (they  jump  out  on  you  as 
you  are  turning  a  comer),  never  to  venture  forth 
after  sunset  and  always  to  lock  up  everything 
(I  who  could  never  lock  up  an3rthing,  except 
my  heart  in  company)." 

His  mother — who  used  as  a  little  girl 
to  carry  her  father's  mid-day  meal  into 
the  fields — loved  books  and  literature  as 
any  lady  might  who  had  never  anything 
else  to  think  about.  Of  course  she  read 
all  that  **  Jathes"  wrote,  and  **  in  so  far 
as  my  articles  were  concerned,  she 
nearly  always  laughed  in  the  wrong 
place,"  says  her  son.  He  describes  her 
long  day  of  toil  and  thought : 

•'  As  daylight  goes  she  follows  it  with  her 
sewing  to  the  window,  and  gets  another  needle- 
ful out  of  it,  a&  one  may  run  after  a  departed 
visitor  for  a  last  word  ;  but  now  the  gas  is  lit, 
and  no  longer  is  it  shameful  to  sit  down  to  lit- 
erature. Itthe  book  be  a  story  by  George  Eliot 
or  Mrs.  Oliphant — her  favourites  (and  mine) 
among  women  novelists— or  if  it  be  a  Carlyle, 
and  we  move  softly,  she  will  read,  entranced, 
f  >r  hours.  Her  denght  in  Carlyle  was  so  well 
known  that  various  good  people  would  send  her 
books  that  contained  a  page  about  him.  She 
could  place  her  finger  on  any  passage  wanted 
on  the  biography  as  promptly  as  though  she 
were  looking  for  some  article  tn  her  own  draw- 
er, and  given  a  date  she  was  often  able  to  tell 
you  what  they  were  doing  in  Cheyne  Row  that 
day.  Carlyle,  she  decided,  was  not  so  much  an 
ill  man  to  live  with  as  one  who  needed  a  deal  of 
managing,  but  when  I  asked  if  she  thought  she 
could  nave  managed  him,  she  only  replied  with 
a  modest  smile  that  meant,  'Oh  no  !  *  but  had 
the  face  of  *  Sal,  I  would  have  liked  to  try.'  " 

•'  There  were  times,  she  held,  when  Carlyle 
must  have  made  his  wife  a  glorious  woman. 

•'  *  As  when  ?  *  I  mieht  enquire. 

••  *  When  she  keeked  in  at  his  study  door  and 
said  to  herself,  ••  The  whole  world  is  ringing 
with  his  fame,  and  he  is  my  man  !"  ' 

*•  •  And  then/  I  might  point  out,  '  he  would 
roar  to  her  to  shut  the  door. ' 

'*  *  Pooh  !  •  said  my  mother,  '  a  man's  roar  is 
neither  here  nor  there. '  But  her  verdict  as  a 
whole  was,  '  I  would  rather  have  been  his  moth- 
er than  his  wife.*  " 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  quote  the  sen- 
tence about  Gladstone.  Gladstone  was, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it  in  her  practi- 
cal philosophy.  **  I  would  have  liked 
fine  to  be  that  Gladstone's  mother,**  she 
says. 

Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end,  and  of  the  reading  thereof.  There 
are  the  dull,  the  vulgar,  the  silly  books  ; 


there  are  the  books  which,  as  we  have 
said,  have  music  in  them,  and  sing  to 
us.  There  are  some  books,  again,  which 
feed  the  hungry,  and  some  which  seem 
to  take  one  by  the  hand,  at  times,  and 
to  pull  one  up  out  of  the  slough  of  de- 
spondency. There  are  also,  and  this 
has  been  proved,  the  books  which  are 
infectious,  infectious  with  morbid  fever 
and  impatience,  with  ugly,  selfish  fan- 
cies, with  hatred  of  order  and  cleanly 
ways  and  decorum.  The  literature  of 
the  lower  Self  is  all  the  vogue  just  now, 
and  comes  pouring  with  the  rest  along 
the  great  stream  that  carries  so  many 
of  us  along  with  it,  as  we  cling  to  our 
boards  and  rafts,  to  our  volumes,  brand- 
ed, decorated,  and  labelled.  But  who 
will  deny  that  in  the  great  up-surging 
of  print,  among  all  these  repetitions 
and  platitudes  and  shrieking  defiances 
and  voluble  repetitions,  there  are  cer- 
tain voices  speaking  alone  straight  from 
the  heart,  and  reaching  to  ours  ?  This 
one  tells  of  a  quality  which  has  been 
among  us  all  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  which  will  not  cease  while 
humanity  endures.  It  is  the  tender 
force  which  binds  generations  together. 
So  it  happens  that  in  this  little  book 
of  Margaret  Ogilvy  we  come  upon  a  most 
original,  humorous  elegy  of  tender  sobs 
and  laughter,  which  I  think  few  among 
us  could  listen  to  unrespondingly.  This 
history  of  a  mother's  tender  pride  in 
her  gifted  son,  of  his  love  for  her,  is 
happily  a  very  old  one,  but  it  is  so  newly 
and  sweetly  told  that  as  one  reads,  it 
seems  almost  like  a  discovery  that  par- 
ents and  their  children  are  living  round 
about  us  loving  and  trusting  in  each 
other  still. 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie, 


MR.    BURROUGHS'S  STUDY    OF   WALT 

WHITMAN.* 

There  will  stand  in  the  annals  of 
American  literature,  to  some  of  us,  the 
picture  of  two  men  walking  back  and 
forth  under  the  night,  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  earnestly  striving 
with  one  another.  One  was  the  piophet 
of  self-reliance,  the  other  the  man  he 
prophesied.  It  is  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance that  those  who  have  been  too 
conscientious    to    appreciate    Whitnva^ 

*  Whitman  :  A  Study.  By  John  Burrou*-*^ 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  «  Cq«    %v.<^^- 
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should  have  arrayed  themselves  against 
the  most  consummate  conscience  that 
modern  literature  has  produced.  Com- 
ing to  us,  who  belong  to  the  younger 
generation,  with  the  witness  of  scorn 
upon  his  name,  known  at  first  only  as 
an  old  man  dying  slowly — divine  or  un- 
mentionable— in  a  suburb  of  Philadel- 
phia, apparently  in  a  kind  of  literary 
poorhouse,  living  on  the  charity  he  had 
defied,  it  was  not  until  we  had  emerged 
from  a  sedulously  guarded  ignorance 
that  it  came  to  us  that  this  bluff  invalid, 
lying  on  a  couch  in  innumerable  pic- 
tures, this  figure  with  its  great  benedic- 
tion of  a  beard,  its  sturdy  lovableness, 
was  perhaps  the  most  heroic  and  gentle 
and  immovable  figure  in  American  let- 
ters. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Burroughs's  fault  that 
the  public  has  not  learned  to  read  in- 
troductions in  the  way  they  are  written — 
afterward,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  what  is  the 
most  serious  objection  to  his  book,  the 
fact  that  everybody  will  read  it.  Mr. 
Burroughs  comes  to  his  subject  with 
that  apprenticeship  of  living  out-of 
doors  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  which  is 
necessary  to  a  larger  interpretation  of 
Whitman.  Perhaps  it  is  the  out-door 
habit,  with  its  vast  way  of  measuring  a 
book,  of  keeping  it  small  and  sane,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  recent  liter- 
ary criticism  a  more  masterfully  unfin- 
ished book  than  this,  or  one  which,  in 
saying  as  much  as  it  does,  sets  itself 
more  beautifully  aside.  The  author  of 
'*  Wake  Robin*'  has  been  in  a  morning 
mood  toward  this  old  world  of  ours 
ever  since  he  began  to  write.  There  is 
something  afterward  in  Mr.  Burroughs. 
He  never  sees  for  any  one.  He  sends 
them  seeing.  The  hills  and  the  day 
and  the  song  and  the  woods  are  always 
— not  just  beyond — but  just  this  side  his 
words,  and  beyond  them  too.  It  is  fit- 
ling  that  he  should  come  to  us  with  one 
of  the  world's  morning  men,  in  whose 
baffling  personality  there  is  yet  to  some 
of  us  so  much  more  of  the  night  than 
of  the  dawn,  whose  great  spirit,  still 
lying  across  the  east,  is  the  symbol  of  so 
many  doubts  and  prophecies  in  Ameri- 
can life.  While  it  has  been  only  super- 
ficially true  that  his  enemies  have  been 
the  making  of  him,  perhaps  the  most 
impervious  proof  of  the  reality  of  Whit- 
man's influence  among  men  of  letters 
has  been  the  way  his  figure  has  contin- 


ued to  loom  in  contemporary  thought 
in  spite  of  his  friends.  He  has  been  the 
laureate  of  fools.  They  have  thrown 
themselves  at  his  feet.  He  has  been 
canonised  in  the  worst  English  that  ever 
has  been  written.  He  has  been  deco- 
rated with  metaphors  that  had  never 
been  seen  on  sea  or  land.  He  has  been 
impressively  robed  in  burlap  and 
wreathed  in  excelsior,  and  made  one  of 
the  mockeries  of  the  world.  Men  who 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  pos- 
session of  critical  judgment  have  lost 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  hearts  to 
him.  It  is  only  after  climbing  over  a 
barricade  of  adjectives  that  ordinary 
men  have  had  a  chance  to  get  at  him  at 
all.  It  has  always  been  hard  to  be 
fair  to  Aristides  because  he  was  called 
just,  a  pitiful  but  indomitable  tendency 
in  human  nature  which  the  Whitman 
litterateur  has  overlooked.  It  may  be 
said  that  Walt  almost  never  had  a 
friend  who  did  not  make  it  harder  for 
him  to  be  himself,  except  the  safely 
illiterate  ones.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
was,  perhaps,  his  outlet  to  the  culti- 
vated world,  but  even  Emerson  at  the 
turning-point  of  his  career  did  all  he 
could  to  persuade  him  to  put  up  with 
being  a  poet  instead  of  a  prophet,  spent 
hour  after  hour  in  trying  to  restrain 
him  from  that  further  faithfulness  to 
his  vision — the  one  thing  which  will  be 
looked  upon  at  last  as  the  most  heroic 
instance  of  artistic  spirit  in  the  history 
of  letters.  With  the  exception  of  Em- 
erson, consistent  enough  to  wish  his 
friend  Godspeed  in  defying  him,  though 
not  prophet  enough  to  see  why,  Mr. 
Burroughs,  with  this  book  of  his,  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  effective  friend 
that  Walt  Whitman  has  had. 

Not  without  the  failings  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  the  ego-centric  sys- 
tem which  he  defends  in  his  hero,  Mr. 
Burroughs  writes  with  an  outlook  wider, 
both  by  birth  and  acquirement,  than 
the  other  Whitman  followers,  with  some 
of  who^n  we  have  had  reason  to  feel 
that  the  good  gray  poet  was  their  sole 
experience,  their  whole  human  race.  A 
recent  critic  in  a  sectarian  paper  has  ex- 
pressed the  regret  that  an  author  like 
John  Burroughs  should  see  fit  to  take 
the  time  to  write  an  elaborate  study  of 
Whitman.  He  does  not  suggest  what 
particular  bird  or  beast  he  would  have 
considered  more  worthy. 

In  a  world  which  has  never  forgiven 
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any  one  for  defying  it  except  by  wor- 
shipping him,  it  would  seem  to  be  al- 
most time  for  a  normal,  an  instructed 
man  to  look  upon  prejudice  as  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  En- 
tirely aside  from  what  the  issue  may 
have  been,  any  man,  in  any  age  of  this 
lumbering,  foolish  old  world,  who  has 
looked  it  full  in  the  face  on  any  point 
whatever  and  gone  mightily  on  his  way, 
who  has  set  himself  against  it,  who  has 
stood  for  one  divine  or  devilish  mo- 
ment utterly  by  himself,  is  worthy  the 
study  of  all  mankind  for  centuries,  if 
only  as  a  problem  in  force  with  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  and  landslides  and 
winds  and  the  mighty  growing  of  the 
grass. 

Mr  Burroughs's  masterpiece  might 
have  been  a  river  or  a  robin  or  a  streak 
of  winter  sunshine,  but  a  man  like  this 
— a  world-man,  a  world-measured  man, 
measured  like  all  other  elemental  forces 
by  the  power  of  resistance,  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  Mr.  Burroughs's  study  of 
birds.  It  is  worth  a  nation *s  while  to 
live  and  struggle  and  die  to  produce  a 
single  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  it.  If 
that  man  be  an  artist,  let  us  have  great 
expectations  of  art.  There  is  more 
moral  stimulus  in  one  human  being  who 
does  the  world  a  world-wide  wrong, 
who  defies  the  whole  of  it  with  a  mis- 
take, than  in  a  dozen  thousand  of  us 
who  do  our  pretty  right  with  shaking 
knees  or  complacently  or  in  a  crowd. 
Courage  may  have  been  the  only  art 
that  Whitman  had,  but  if  we  can  keep 
the  thought  of  it  a  holy  relic  of  what  a 
man  can  be,  let  us  by  all  means  do  it 
until  a  man  is  born  to  us,  if  only  as  a 
sacred,  though  highly  immoral  reminder 
of  the  timely  query,  **  Which  of  us 
would  have  dared  to  do  what  Whitman 
did,  even  if  we  had  believed  ?*' 

Selecting  for  his  heroism  or  effron- 
tery, whichever  it  may  have  been,  the 
one  axiom  of  all  others  permeating  the- 
ology, art,  and  literature,  and  the  in- 
most thought,  it  remains  to  be  admitted 
that  purely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
Walt  Whitman  has  given  to  the  world 
an  example,  the  moral  and  spiritual  and 
aesthetic  tone  of  which  can  never  be  esti- 
mated in  its  penetrative  effect,  until, 
with  the  daring  of  beauty  and  the  pas- 
sion and  the  habit  of  truth,  the  artists 
of  this  modern  world  have  walked  like 
gods,  with  their  brothers  or  without 
them,  immovably  at  peace  in  the  centre 


of  strife,  with  freedom  and  gentleness 
and  love  singing,  like  the  good  gray 
poet,  to  the  end  of  their  days  the  world 
that  spurns  them.  No  one  has  ever 
more  signally  illustrated  that  transfig- 
uration of  martyrdom  which  is  coming 
to  be  one  of  the  great,  slow,  culminating 
processes  of  our  time  than  this  man  of 
the  Leaves  of  Grass.  Taking  the  man- 
fullest  short-cut  to  reality  that  has  ever 
been  taken  in  the  realm  of  letters,  his 
attitude  toward  the  truth  he  could  not 
otherwise  than  speak  is  the  first  and  the 
mightiest  token  of  that  epic  of  purity 
and  candour,  that  looking  into  the  soul 
of  life,  that  gazing  into  the  face  of  God, 
which  is  to  be  the  glory  of  modern  art, 
which  with  its  huge  thankfulness  for 
being  alive  in  a  faithful  universe,  begin- 
ning but  yesterday  to  take  the  crape 
from  death,  is  moving  on  to-day  to  take 
away  the  shame  from  birth. 

Mr.  Burroughs's  book  would  be  vastly 
more  effective  as  a  missionary  master- 
piece if  it  could  be  said  that  he  has  car- 
ried his  catholic  comradeship  far  enough 
to  cover  the  Whitman  negations  for  us. 
Whitman  was  not  addicted  to  lifting 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  crying,  **  Lord, 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !"  and  while 
in  a  personal  sense  it  was  sufficient  to 
say  that  Walt's  opinion  of  himself  was 
not  at  all  disagreeable  in  the  man,  it  is 
a  serious  critical  blemish  in  a  compre- 
hensive study  not  to  recognise  the 
world-importance  that  these  same  faults 
must  take  upon  themselves  in  the  art 
and  philosophy  of  the  poet.  In  Mr. 
Burroughs's  work  the  objections  stated 
are  all  in  the  third  person.  We  are  left 
to  look  forward  to  that  more  conclusive 
estimate  of  the  poet  which  will  be  full 
of  the  delight,  the  enthusiasm  that  Walt 
had  the  right  to  have  about  himself, 
will  at  the  same  time  not  fail  to  em- 
phasise how  far  short  he  fell  of  his  own 
ideal  in  not  knowing  that  he  did.  It 
will  miss  in  Whitman  that  humbleness 
before  the  universe  which  alone  could 
make  him  **  cosmic,*'  that  still  sublimer 
imagination — the  human  soul  walking 
softly  before  its  Maker  under  the  hush 
of  the  stars — vast  in  its  littleness.  It 
will  rank  him  as  an  artist  who  never 
transcended  himself,  who  never  looked 
back  upon  himself,  or  down  upon  him- 
self, who  walked  a  mighty  child  before 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  the  ea^^^ 
his  days,  who,  lacking  the  humou^  '^^^ 
the  religion  that  were  the  awfu^Y 
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beautiful  grace  of  Carlyle,  conceived  a 
human  race  that  could  boast. 

Looking  too  near  for  his  God,  as  the 
world  has  always  looked  too  far,  he 
stands  at  once  as  the  rebuke  of  our  hu- 
man theology  and  the  proof  that  it  is 
true,  the  token  of  our  modern  time  that 
we  shall  never  have  a  colossal  poet  un- 
til he  comes  who  shall  respect  the  spirit 
and  the  body,  who  shall  cease  to  criti- 
cise creation  when  he  prays,  but  who  in 
the  same  song  shall  bear  to  the  gates  of 
heaven  the  glory  of  the  Soul,  and  abase 
it  before  its  Maker — a  humble,  guilty 
thing,  with  tiie  worship  of  penitence 
and  the  splendour  of  awe  and  the  epic 
of  Sin,  and  the  infinite  silence  on  its 
lips.  The  great  poet  shall  be  he  who 
shall  convert  theology  to  the  world  that 
God  has  made,  whose  soul  shall  be  the 
coming  of  the  world  to  the  truth  that 
theology  was  for,  calling  to  us,  poets 
and  men  heroes  and  children  dreamers 
and  doers  all  alike,  out  of  the  Shadow 
where  a  Man  once  died,  with  a  heart 
for  humanity  that  was  great  enough  to 
leave  a  broken  song  upon  the  earth — a 
song  which  can  only  be  finished  as  the 
generations  come  and  pass  by  those 
whose  voices  hesitate,  whose  lives  and 
dreams  are  ofttimes  silenced  as  they  go 
through  Sorrow  as  beautiful  as  Joy. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 


HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  MUSIC* 

Some  one  has  wittily  said  that  the 
book  which  is  easiest  to  review  is  that 
in  which  the  critic  differs  with  the  au- 
thor on  every  point.  If  the  reverse  of 
this  were  tiue,  the  present  reviewer 
would  have  a  difficult  task  before  him, 
for  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  given  us  a  most 
useful  and  timely  book,  and  one  which, 
as  no  one  who  frequents  our  concert- 
rooms  can  deny,  has  long  been  needed. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  with  regard 
to  music,  the  art  of  all  arts  most  exten- 
sively cultivated  and  almost  universally 
beloved,  there  should  be  such  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  of  intelligent  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  great  majority 
of  listeners.  That  such  conditions  pre- 
vail would  be  patent  to  any  one  who 

*  How  to  Listen  to  Music.  By  Henry  E. 
Krehbiel.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.25. 


might  attend  half  a  dozen  concerts  in 
New  York,  and  converse  with  those 
around  him.     As  Mr.  Kiehbiel  says  : 

"It  IS  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  one 
might  h'steu  for  a  lifetime  to  the  polite  conver- 
sation of  our  drawing-rooms  without  hearing  a 
symphony  talked  about  in  terms  indicative  of 
more  than  the  most  sujierficial  knowledge  of 
the  outward  form — that  is,  the  dimensions  and 
apparatus  of  such  a  composition  ;  and  you  will 
find  that  the  most  common  words  in  the  termi- 
nology of  the  art  are  constantly  misapplied." 

• 

How  many  people,  when  listening  to 
a  great  virtuoso,  such  as  Rubinstein  or 
Paderewski,  reflect  that  the  artist  is 
scarcely  any  more  on  trial  than  they 
themselves,  and  that  by  their  discrimi- 
nating applause  and  attention,  or  lack 
of  these,  they  are  giving  the  perfoimer 
a  very  clear  idea  of  their  own  musical 
calibre,  insight,  and  cultivation.  The 
great  point  is  not  so  much  what  we 
think  of  the  artist,  as  what  his  opinion 
is  of  us. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  modestly  remarks  that 
his  book  is  not  intended  for  the  musi- 
cal professor  and  scholar.  Its  business 
is  with  those  who  love  music,  but  who 
have  not  studied  as  these  are  supposed 
to  study.  To  such  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
great  aid  and  stimulus,  and  the  profes- 
sional musician  will  find  much  in  it  that 
is  both  pertinent  and  suggestive.  The 
first  chapter  outlines  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  book,  and  contains  a  plain 
statement  of  present  conditions.  Some 
amusing  instances  of  musical  blunders 
by  literary  men  are  cited,  such  as 
that  in  **  Snubbin'  through  Jersey," 
where  Brushes  brings  out  his  violoncello 
and  plays  **  the  symphonies  of  Beetho- 
ven" to  entertain  his  fellow  canal- 
boat  passengers,  and  the  report  of  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper,  protesting  against  the 
heaviness  of  an  orchestra  conductor's 
programmes,  and  demanding  some  of 
the  *'  lighter*'  works  of  Berlioz  and 
Palestrina  !  Some  wholesome  truths 
are  spoken  with  regard  to  the  two 
classes  of  musical  writers,  the  pedants 
and  the  rhapsodists  : 

"  The  pedants  are  not  harmful,  because  they 
are  not  interesting.  The  harmful  men  are  the 
fooliiih  rhapsodists  who  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  music  is  indeterminate 
and  evanescent,  to  talk  about  the  art  in  such  a 
way  as  to  present  themselves  as  persons  of  ex- 
(^uisite  sensibilities  rather  than  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  real  nature  and  beauty  of  music 
itself." 

And  later ; 
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"  When  such  writing  is  popular  it  is  difficult 
to  make  men  and  women  believe  that  they  may 
be  just  as  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  music 
as  the  child  Mozart  .  .  .  yet  listen  to  it  without 
once  feeling  the  need  of  taking  leave  of  their 
senses  or  wandering  away  from  sanity."    * 

What  constitutes  Classical  music,  Ab 
solute  music,  Programme,  Chamber, 
Romantic  music  ?  In  the  chapter  on 
the  content  and  kinds  of  music  this  is 
discussed  and  the  different  characteiis- 
tics  admirably  stated.  Particularly 
good  is  this  on  Classicism  and  Romanti- 
cism : 

"Classical  composers  are  those  of  the  first 
rank  who  have  developed  music  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection  on  its  formal  side,  and,  in 
obedience  to  generally  accepted  laws,  prefer- 
ring aesthetic  beauty,  pure  and  simple,  over 
emotional  content,  refusing  to  sacrifice  form  to 
characteristic  expression.  Romantic  composers 
are  those  who  have  sought  their  ideals  in  other 
regions  and  striven  to  give  expression  to  them, 
irrespective  of  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
of  form  and  the  conventions  of  law — composers 
with  whom,  in  brief,  content  outweighs  man- 
ner." 

This  definition  is  one  of  the  justest 
and  most  precise  in  the  whole  range  of 
musical  literature. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  orchestra, 
pianoforte  recitals,  the  opera,  choirs, 
and  choral  music,  all  suggestive,  which 
for  lack  of  space  can  only  be  mentioned. 
One  fact  not  generally  known,  related  in 
the  chapter  on  choirs,  is  of  great  interest, 
however.  It  is  that  the  credit  of  organ- 
ising the  first  amateur  mixed  choir  for 
the  cultivation  of  artistic  choral  music 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  the  Stough- 
ton  (Mass.)  Musical  Society  having  been 
founded  in  1786,  ^v^  years  before  the 
Singakadcfnie  in  Berlin,  which  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in 
existence. 

The  most  important  truth  advanced 
in  the  whole  book  is  that  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  recognition  of  form  in  a  com- 
position for  its  proper  enjoyment.  Di- 
vide et  impera  is  an  old  saying,  but  one 
as  essential  in  music  as  in  logic  ;  for 
any  real  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  a 
composition,  which  means  **  recognition 
of  the  qualities  which  put  it  in  the 
realm  of  art,"  is  conditional  upon  intel- 
ligent hearing — that  is,  discrimination 
and  classification.  Mr.  Krehbiel  points 
out  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
form  is  repetition  of  melodies,  and  he 
analyses  a  Creole  song  illustrating  how 
a  single  feature  may  serve  as  a  mark  of 
identification,  so  that  if  it  appear  later 


it  may  be  instantly  recognised  and  the 
composer's  design  rendered  clear. 

"  It  Is  not  necessary  for  a  listener  to  follow 
all  the  processes  of  a  composer  in  order  to  enjoy 
his  music,  but  \i  he  cultivates  the  habit  of  lof- 
lowmg  the  principal  themes  through  a  work  .  .  . 
he  win  not  only  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  memory, 
but  will  get  a  glimpse  into  the  composer's  pur- 
poses, which  will  stimulate  his  imagmation  and 
mightily  increase  his  enjoyment." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  with  the 
feigned  Faust  :  "  Grau  .  .  .  istalle  The- 
ories'* but,  in  simple  fact,  a  little  theorie 
of  the  kind  advocated  by  Mr.  Krehbiel 
in  his  most  admirable  and  interesting 
book  would  prove  a  golden  key  to 
many,  and  would  disclose  a  world  of 
beauty  and  enjoyment  unknown  before. 

Ronald  Af.  Grant. 


THE  CARISSIMA.* 

Lucas  Malet  is  one  of  the  few  clever 
novelists  of  the  day  who  saves  her 
strength  ;  who  does  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  have  an  output  of  several  novels  year- 
ly, and,  in  consequence,  whose  work  is 
matuie,  complete,  and  intensely  vital. 
The  series  of  volumes  which,  at  long  in- 
tervals, she  has  given  to  the  public  are 
literature  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  they  are  also  vividly  alive. 
We  feel  the  restless  time-spirit  stirring 
in  them,  and  realise  their  wonderful  in- 
sight into  the  intimate  mental  and  emo- 
tional struggles  of  a  modern  soul. 

In  each  novel  Lucas  Malet  appears 
capable  of  viewing  these  struggles  from 
an  entirely  fresh  standpoint.  In  Mrs. 
Larimer  and  Colonel  Enderby  5  Wife  we 
had  two  brilliant  and  capable  novels  of 
social  life.  They  were  followed  by  A 
Counsel  of  Perfection^  a  delicate  and  pa- 
thetic description  of  a  shut-in  and  lonely 
woman's  longing  for  greater  fulness  of 
life,  her  beautiful  self-sacrifice  to  duty, 
and  the  rather  half-hearted  attempt  at 
her  rescue  made  by  Anthony  Hammond, 
the  gently  cynical  lover,  who  is  half  re- 
lieved at  his  own  failure.  Six  years  ago 
this  was  followed  by  The  Wages  of  Sin^ 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  virile,  and 
daringly  realistic  books  of  our  day  ; 
dealing  boldly,  yet  with  fullest  sympa- 
thy, with  the  great  problem  of  the  rela- 
tions of  man  and  woman. 

♦  The  Carissima.    By  Lucas  Malet.    0'^"^^^=*'*^ 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 
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Now  we  have  once  more  a  new  book 
from  the  same  hand,  marking  another 
epoch  in  her  development,  yet  showing 
the  same  power  of  dealing  with  life  as 
a  whole,  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil, 
the  pathetic  nobility,  the  humorous, 
genial  kindliness,  the  piteous  backslid- 
ings,  the  futile  successes,  and  the  trium- 
phant failures  of  average  humanity. 

T/ig  Carissima  is  a  haunting,  grisly 
story.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
horrible  phantasm  which  saps  the  life 
of  a  strong  man — a  wild  fancy  which 
seizes  on  him  in  the  delirium  of  a  tropi- 
cal fever,  and  from  which  (though  sane 
in  all  else)  he  can  never  shake  himself 
free.  We  feel  the  strength  and  the  hor- 
ror of  it.  We  realise  it  all  the  more 
keenly,  perhaps,  from  the  relief  into 
which  it  is  thrown  by  the  commonplace, 
every-day  life  which  stands  contrasted 
with  it. 

The  dramatis  pcrsotiiE  are  assembled  in 
a  big  Swiss  hotel,  among  the  usual 
mixed  crowd  of 

"  Persons  who  in  the  security  of  their  moist 
island  homes  are  well  bred  and  really  quite  de- 
lightful, but  become  as  awkward  as  chased  hens 
in  an  hotel.  Most  English  are  born  with  their 
feet  glued  to  little  round  green  stands,  like  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Noah's  Ark.  To  see 
them  unglued,  as  in  foreign  travel,  is  to  see 
them  at  a  disadvantage." 

The  story  of  this  weird  obsession  is 
supposed  to  be  told  in  a  half  cynical, 
half  sympathetic  manner,  by  the  same 
Anthony  Hammond  who  failed  so  en- 
tirely to  rise  to  an  heroic  pitch  in  the 
former  novel  where  he  appeared.  His 
passion  for  analysis  makes  him  relish 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  life,  while 
his  natural  goodness  of  heart  makes  him 
something  more  than  a  mere  unmoved 
spectator.  He  realises  the  peril  of  his 
friend,  ana  his  one  hope  of  rescue,  in  a 
great  and  absorbing  passion.  But  will 
the  girl,  whom  his  friend,  Constantine 
Leversedge,  loves,  prove  equal  to  the 
emergency  ? 

She  is  the  fascinating  daughter,  *'  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  her  modernity," 
of  entirely  commonplace  parents.  She 
is  essentially  artificial,  a  creature  of 
pose,  and  (in  justice  it  must  be  owned), 
never  ineffective  ;  though  Hammond 
finds  her  **  never  quite  in  focus.*'  She 
is  called  by  the  pet  name  of  la  carissima. 
Her  parents  are  content  to  act  as  her 
chorus.  Her  rat-faced,  pretentious 
father,  with  his  ceaseless  flow  of  quota- 


tion, is  never  weary  of  praising  her. 
Her  placid,  moon-faced  mother,  with 
her  secret  yearnings  for  the  old  days  of 
poverty  in  the  bow-fronted  villa  at  Brix- 
ton, blindly  worships  her.  To  her  lover, 
she  is  at  times  incomprehensible.  He 
asks  her  for  a  flower. 

"  *  You  see  this  bunch  of  roses,'  she  replies  ; 
'  it  is  very  lovely,  isn't  it  ?  The  scheme  of  col 
our  is  perfect  (you  feel  colour.  don*t  you,  Mr. 
Hammond  ?).  Do  not  let  Constantine  coerce 
me  into  marring  its  perfection.  Plead  for  it. 
You  are  a  poet.     Save  it.  for  is  it  not  a  poem  ?  * 

"'Is  it?*  Leversedge  said.  'Well,  then, 
give  me  a  verse  to  stick  in  my  buttonhole.* 

"  '  Ah.'  she  murmurs,  '  a  verse  !  But  the 
context,  Constantine  ;  don't  you  perceive  you 
would  annihilate  the  context  ? ' 

'*  *  Annihilate  the  what  ? '  Leversedge  asked 
in  bewilderment.  '  I  only  want  one  of  your 
roses.'  " 

How  will  such  a  woman  rise  to  the 
occasion  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  a  phantom-ridden,  ghost- 
tormented  soul  ? 

The  Carissima  is  the  apotheosis  of 
artificiality,  the  ultimate  fact  of  sophis- 
tication. Her  affectation  is  so  much  a 
part  of  her  that  any  purely  natural  im- 
pulse seems  less  real  with  her  than  the 
purely  studied  effect,  just  as  a  wreath 
of  field  daisies  accentuates  a  painted 
face.  She  is  a  false  note  in  nature.  In 
art  (of  the  kind  which  requires  special 
lights  and  a  given  point  of  view)  she  is 
supieme.  Her  effects  are  calculated  to 
a  nicety.  They  never  fail  her  under 
imagined  conditions,  but  will  they  stand 
the  shock  of  sudden  juxtaposition  with 
the  honor  of  primitive  force  and  abys- 
mal possibilities  ?  Will  her  educated 
incredulity  descend  to  believe  in  it  ? 
Will  the  faint  feeling  for  the  abnormal, 
which  emerges  in  the  latter  stages  of 
culture,  quicken  in  her  some  real  per- 
ception of  her  lover's  woeful  need  ? 
Under  the  advice  of  Hammond  Lever- 
sedge confides  his  distress  to  her.  He 
is  full  of  rapture  at  her  reception  of  his 
confession.  To  Hammond  she  expresses 
herself — 

**  *  It  has  no  terror  for  me.  It  supplies  the 
touch  of  mystery  which  was  lacking.  If  Con- 
stantine knew  how  to  use  it.  it  might  be  tremen- 
dous and  splendid.  He  might  dominate  so- 
ciety.' " 

She  is  bitterly  hurt  that  Hammond 
does  not  appear  to  understand  her  point 
of  view  ;  and  she  cries  out  that  he 
**  cruelly  misreads  her,"  that  **  it  was 
not  of  myself  I  was  thinking,"  but 
**  solely  and  exclusively  of  him.**     **  He 
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must  either  sink  under  it  or  find  his  ro- 
mance in  it." 

Can  such  a  woman  help  a  man  who 
has  seen  **  the  Thing  too  Much,**  and 
especially  in  a  world  which  relegates  the 
supernatural  to  '*  the  at  present  some- 
what over-populated  country  of  Ex- 
ploded Ideas  ;  or  only  permits  its  exist- 
ence in  the  form  of  some  derangement 
of  nerve  ganglia  01  of  the  intestines  ?** 
A  world  in  which,  to  put  it  concisely, 
•*  the  pill    has  superseded  the  prayer.'* 

Such  is  the  problem  which  Lucas 
Malet  presents  to  her  readers.  To  many 
her  riddle  may  appear  insoluble.  Per- 
haps some  hint  of  its  solution  may  be 
traced  in  the  opening  words  of  the  first 
chapter  : 

'•  Few  persons  (Hammond  said)  are  truthful  ; 
yet  the  complete  and  experienced  liar  is  rare. 
A  really  great  lie,  whether  spoken  or  acted,  is 
the  supreme  expression  of  a  nature. ' ' 

It  is  a  weird  and  powerful  book.  The 
conflicting  elements  which  underlie  the 
prosaic  surface  of  modern  existence 
meet  in  it  with  a  clash  of  sentiment. 
The  horrible  confronts  the  grotesque. 
The  mystery  and  terror  of  it  are  un- 
touched by  subtlety  and  sophistication. 
We  feel  that  simplicity  and  directness 
of  soul  are  the  only  reai  clues  which 
might  unravel  its  complexity. 

Marie  Giles, 


PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON.* 

Hamerton  during  his  lifetime  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  still  more  in  America.  He  did 
not  alter  people's  thoughts,  but  he  set 
them  thinking  about  thinking,  or  rather 
about  a  thoughtful  and  profitably  or- 
dered life.  As  an  educator  of  the  pub- 
lic taste  in  art  he  did  a  great  deal,  and 
mostly  in  the  right  direction.  As  an 
interpreter  to  his  own  country  of  France, 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  his  work 
was  important  and  beneficent.  To  ac- 
count for  his  influence  is  not  quite  so 
simple  ;  for  in  nothing  was  he  first-rate 
save  in  the  earnestness  of  his  convic- 
tions, in  his  serious  purpose  to  get  as 
much  truth  and  beauty  into  his  life  as 
he  had  capacity  for,  and  to  give  as  much 
out.     But   his   autobiography   and   the 

♦  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  An  Autobiog- 
raphy, 1 834-1 858.  And  a  Memoir  by  his  Wife, 
Z858-1894.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $3.00. 


memoir  by  Mrs.  Hamerton  help  toward 
a  further  explanation. 

He  was  born  as  far  removed  from  the 
kind  of  things  and  the  influences  his 
soul  craved  for  as  was  possible  ;  and  he 
fought  his  way  all  along  the  line, 
through  narrowness  and  false  ideals,  to 
what -seemed  to  him  a  right  philosophy 
of  life  and  art.  And  indeed  it  was  a 
fair  and  -wholesome  one  he  reached. 
Heir  to  no  intellectual  or  artistic  heri- 
tage, save  his  own  native  abilities,  his 
progress  was  struggling  and  self-con- 
scious.    He  was  the  better  teacher. 

His  own  personal  history  was  seamed 
with  painful  incidents,  and  perhaps  the 
wretched  memories  of  his  childhood  and 
his  own  later  suffering  are  enough  to 
account  for  the  extremely  sober  tone  of 
the  book.  There  is  not  a  smile  any- 
where, save  in  the  few  bright  letters 
from  Stevenson  which  are  given.  If 
the  bonhomie  of  the  artist,  the  genial 
fldnerieoi  the  camper  out  were  his,  they 
are  carefully  excluded  from  the  very 
serious  account  of  himself  in  these 
pages.  He  was  a  great  worker,  and  the 
book  speaks  only  of  work.  He  had 
struggled  himself  free  from  the  relig- 
ious opinions  of  his  surroundings,  tak- 
ing the  matter  very  much  to  heart  at  the 
time.  His  schools  were  not  of  much 
use  to  him.  His  main  studies  were 
done  outside  them,  and  he  became  as 
great  a  heretic  in  education  as  in  theol- 
ogy. Determined  to  be  an  artist,  he 
sought  for  training,  and  what  he  got 
was  so  bad  that  worse  could  not  be  im- 
agined. Ruskin's  influence  was  grow- 
ing to  its  height— so  far  as  technique 
went,  an  influence  incalculably  harmful. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  year  i853,**  he  writes, 
**  I  corresponded  with  Nir.  Ruskin  about  my 
studies,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  his  advice  and  the  kindness  of  inten- 
tion with  which  it  was  ^iven  ;  but  it  tended 
directly  to  encourage  the  idea  that  art  could  be 
learned  from  nature,  and  that  is  an  immense 
mistake.  Nature  does  not  teach  art,  or  any- 
thing resembling  it ;  she  only  provides  mate- 
rials. Art  is  a  product  of  the  numan  mind,  the 
slow  growth  ot  centuries.  If  you  reject  this, 
and  go  to  nature,  you  have  to  begin  all  over 
again,  the  objection  being  that  one  human  life 
is  not  long  enough  for  that." 

But  he  came  slowly  to  that  knowl- 
edge. He  wasted  valuable  years,  but 
he  struggled  into  the  light  at  last,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
catholic  of  art  critics,  a  painstakv'cw^'*^^ 
most  successful  populariser  ol     ^^'^ 
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methods  and  ideals.  All  the  arts  he 
practised  he  learnt  late,  save  writing, 
and  that  is  why  he  was  fitter  to  dis- 
course on  them  than  many  to  whom 
their  practice  was  more  native.  His 
many  ambitions,  his  abundant  curiosity, 
made  his  life  a  very  full  one,  and  the 
entries  in  his  diaries  of  plans  and  reso- 
lutions are  both  awe-inspiring  to  the 
idlers  and  pathetic. 

"  Determined  to-day  to  study  the  copper  Al- 
bert Durer  80  hours,  having  given  83  to  the 
wood-cuts.  ...  I  shall  also  give  40  hours  to 
Kreuzer's  violin  studies,  and  have  already 
practised  them  24,  which  leaves  16.  I  shall 
now  commence  a  course  of  poetical  reading, 
beginning  with  50  hours  of  Chaucer,  etc." 

It  sounds  pedantic.  This,  however, 
is  how  a  teacher  learns.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  lacking  in  spontaneity,  but 
that  he  carried  the  faddy  habits  of  studi- 
ous youth  all  his  life  long,  joining  them 
to  the  anxious  ambition  of  middle  age. 
He  preferred  chronicling  method  to 
sentiment — perhaps  he  had  not  much 
of  the  latter,  for  after  telling  how  a 
young  lady  rejected  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage, he  says,  with  cold  common  sense, 
**  I  never  could  understand  why  men 
make  themselves  wretched  after  a  re- 
fusal.** If  he  had  felt  at  all  on  the  oc- 
casion he  would .  have  felt  strongly,  for 
whatever  he  did  he  did  strenuously, 
whether  it  was  boat-building,  or  etch- 
ing, or  reading  for  The  Intellectual 
Lifey  or  writing  criticism  for  the  Sat- 
urday Review y  or  altering  his  house,  or 
planning  new  works  that  should  make 
plainer  to  others  the  things  he  loved 
and  had  found  consolation  in.  It  would 
be  an  inspiriting  story,  did  it  not  also  tell 
the  terrible  cost  to  his  nervous  system. 

The  life  of  this  lover  of  woods,  this 
hater  of  cities,  should  have  had  a  less 
dry  and  rigid  rendering.  But  there  are 
romantic  passages,  and  one  of  these  de- 
scribes the  coming  of  his  young  bride 
from  Paris  to  the  little  island  of  Innis- 
trynich  in  Loch  Awe,  which  was  to  be 
her  home  for  years.  There  are  glimpses 
of  the  many  remarkable  people  with 
whom  Hamerton  was  in  communica- 
tion, in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  London 
and  other  great  cities  —  Browning, 
George  Eliot,  G.  H.  Lewes,  the  painter 
Leslie,  Stevenson,  Tennyson,  Vierge, 
Woolner,  and  others.  But  Hamerton 
himself  is  the  interest  of  the  book  ;  and 
in  too  few  biographies  does  one  find  so 


impressive  a  record  of  work,  of  consci- 
entious endeavour,  and  high-minded 
strife. 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL.* 

It  may  be  the  absence  of  the  obvious 
that  gives  to  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  new 
book  a  feeling  of  femininity.  It  might  be 
the  termination  of  his  name,  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  imagination  finds  hard  to 
accept,  did  not  the  notable  virility  of 
his  earlier  work,  especially  the  poem  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  \i\^  Prose 
Fancies,  cast  this  suspicion  out.  But 
whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  has  so  covered  the  claws 
of  his  satire  with  softness  and  fur  that 
the  sharp  cynical  conceit  becomes  on  the 
surface  a  thing  of  poetic  beauty. 

Its  very  immorality — if  one  dare  use 
the  term  in  this  connection — seems  es- 
sentially feminine  in  being  all  in  the  air 
and  all  in  the  abstract,  far-off  and  com- 
paratively harmless,  so  that  the  rather 
startling  play  about  the  highest  ideals 
is  as  heat  lightning  behind  church  stee- 
ples. Moreover,  there  is  something  en- 
chantingly  feminine  in  the  inconsequent 
start  of  the  story  as  it  floats  out  on  gos- 
samer wings  and  drifts  on  through  beau- 
tiful dreams  into  a  poet*s  ideal  of  real- 
ity. The  pilgrimage  may  be  undertaken 
in  jest  or  in  earnest,  that's  as  you  like  it. 

"  So,"  says  the  Pilgrim.  "  I,  too.  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  was  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  magical  music.  The  lie  it  was  drawing  me 
on  by  is  perhaps  Spring's  oldest,  commonest  lie 
— the  lying  promise  of  the  Perfect  Woman,  The 
yuite  Impossible  She." 

It  is  thus  that  the  quest  begins,  and 
the  types  of  womanhood  encountered 
during  the  journey  represent  a  subtly 
severe  review  of  the  sex.  The  first  girl 
whom  the  Pilgrim  meets  might  seem  at 
a  glance  to  stand  for  the  New  Woman, 
but  a  closer  look  shows  her  to  be  merely 
a  faithful  copy  of  the  antique  freshly 
etched  on  steel.  In  fact,  the  man  in  this 
particular  instance  seems  decidedly 
**  newer"  than  the  woman,  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  relates  to  the  episode  which  re- 
calls another  **  sentimental  journey.** 
The  newest  figure  of  this  feminine  pro- 
cessional, and  in  certain  respects  the 
newest  in  literature,  not  excepting  even 
T/ie    JVoman    Who  Did^    is    the   second 

♦  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  By  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 
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woman  whom  the  Pilgrim  encounters. 
For,  whereas  the  luckless  maiden  was 
tempted  by  love  as  well  as  misled  by 
false  logic,  this  married  woman  has  de- 
liberately made  up  her  mind  to  **  tempt 
the  illicit  rove*'  without  any  feeling 
whatever.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
her  thesis  that  much  of  the  unhappiness 
of  marriage  arises  from  too  great  famil- 
iarity, from  enforced  association,  in 
short,  from  the  lack  of  personal  free- 
dom. A  good  many  husbands  and 
wives  have  apparently  held  some  such 
beliefs,  and  a  few  have  had  the  courage 
to  exploit  them.  But  the  average  couple, 
however  irksome  the  bond,  can  scarcely 
yet  be  prepared  for  so  radical  a  remedy 
as  this  lady  and  her  husband  devise  and 
apply.  This,  briefly  stated,  is  that  they 
shall  spend  one  calendar  month  of  each 
year  out  of  each  other's  company,  with 
full  and  free  liberty  to  spend  it  where- 
soever, with  whomsoever,  and  howso- 
ever they  please  ;  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  binding  themselves  to  keep 
it,  whether  they  might,  when  the  time 
came,  wish  to  do  so  or  not,  **  believing 
that  so  would  their  love  be  the  more 
likely  to  maintain  enduring  tenderness 
and  unwearied  freshness.**  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  husband  enters  upon  the  ex- 
periment, and  notwithstanding  the  red- 
ness of  the  wife's  hair,  which  causes  the 
Pilgrim  to  exclaim  :  "  How  this  woman 
must  have  suffered  !"  at  the  sight  of  her 
wedding  ring,  this  premeditated  detour 
into  the  primrose  path  results  in  quite 
as  much  wretchedness  as  any  accidental 
slip.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  perversity  of 
the  feminine  nature,  that  when  the  Pil- 
grim meets  the  wife  she  has  already  dis- 
missed her  companion  and  is  seeking 
her  husband  with  tempests  of  tears. 
Obviously  this  is  not  the  Perfect  Wom- 
an, and  the  Pilgrim  only  lingers  long 
enough  to  rescue  the  husband  from  the 
spell  of  a  siren. 

*•  You  must  swear  the  whole  thing  has  been 
platonic, ' '  he  urges  with  worldly  wisdom.  *  *  It's 
the  only  chance  for  your  happiness.  Your  wife, 
no  doubt,  will  lure  you  on  to  confession  by  say- 
ing she  doesn't  mind  this,  that,  and  tlie  other, 
so  long  as  you  don't  keep  it  from  her  ;  and  no 
doubt  she  will  mean  it  till  you  have  confessed. 
But,  however  good  their  theories,  w^omen  by 
nature  cannot  help  confusing  body  and  soul, 
and  what  to  a  man  is  a  mere  fancy  of  the  senses, 
to  them  is  a  spiritual  tragedy.  Promise  me  to 
He  stoutly  on  this  point.  It  is,  I  repeat,  the 
only  chance  for  your  future  happiness.     As  has 


been  wisely  said,  a  lie  in  time  saves  nine,  and 
such  a  lie  as  I  advise  is  but  one  of  the  higher 
forms  of  truth." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  this  flash  of 
lightning  scorches  the  sacred  spires,  and 
it  may  be  best  to  explain  that  the  re- 
moteness of  the  immorality,  as  stated  in 
the  beginning,  was  considered  exclu- 
sively from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pil- 
grim himself.  His  progress  is  innocent 
enough  in  practice,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  theory,  and  could  hardly  be  more 
aptly  described  than  as  **  a  soul  wander- 
ing among  mistresses."  But  unfortu- 
nately the  satire  which  should  be  the 
saving,  as  well  as  the  flavouring  salt  of 
the  story,  is  too  delicate  to  do  its  work 
well.  The  finding  of  the  Golden  Girl 
is  described  with  such  consummate  art 
that  it  is  impossible  at  a  first  glance  to 
recognise  the  hideous  truth  through  the 
dazzling  veil  of  spurious  sentiment. 
Only  by  degrees  does  one  see  clearly 
that  this  woman  found  in  the  streets  to 
be  exalted  above  all  spotless  women  is 
no  pitiable  Marguerite  nor  even  a  re- 
pentant Magdalen,  but  the  Scarlet 
Woman  herself. 

"  I  cared  not  for  what  mire  her  feet  have  trod- 
den. She  had  carried  her  face  pure  as  a  lily 
through  all  the  foul  and  sooty  air.  There  was 
a  pure  heart  in  her  voice.  Sin  is  of  the  soul, 
and  this  soul  had  not  sinned.  .  .  .  The  result 
was  c^olden,  whatever  the  dark  process  might 
be.  Was  it  simply  that  Elizabeth  was  one  of 
that  rare  few  who  can  touch  pitch  and  not  be 
defiled  ?  or  was  it,  I  have  sometimes  wondered, 
an  unconscious  and  after  all  a  sound  casuistry 
that  had  saved  Elizabeth's  soul,  an  instinctive 
philosophy  that  taught  her,  so  to  say,  to  lay  a 
Sigurd's  sword  between  her  soul  and  body  ?" 

This  is,  of  course,  only  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  manner  of  satirising  certain 
branches  of  so-called  "  advanced 
thought,'*  of  which  the  New  Virtue  is 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  he  has  done 
it  rather  too  artistically,  so  that  the  cari- 
cature has  all  the  flnish,  the  fascination, 
and  the  importance  of  a  serious  paint- 
ing. The  final  feeling  of  the  work  is 
the  uneasy  perception  that  its  charm  is 
more  dangerous  than  it  seemed  at  the 
outset,  and  that  its  mockery  does  not 
merely  play  irreverently  round  the  pin- 
nacles of  our  loftiest  ideals,  but  menaces 
the  very  foundations  of  all  that  is  safest 
and  sweetest  in  life. 

George  Pre^^J^f^- 
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AN  AFRO-AMERICAN  POET.* 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in 
turning  over  the  pages  of  this  interest- 
ing little  volume  is  the  partial  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  title  ;  for  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  poems  here  collected 
can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
identified  with  '*  lowly  life.**  When  we 
read  of  **  richly  curtained**  beds,  and 
*•  kingly'*  youths,  and  **  my  lady's  bow- 
er," of  bold  Borderers,  and  maidens 
named  "  Phyllis**  and  '*  lone**  (in  two 
syllables  according  to  Mr.  Dunbar),  and 
when  one  finds  fully  half  the  pages  writ- 
ten in  the  conventional  language  of 
drawing-room  poetry,  we  certainly  get 
no  impression  of  anything  more  lowly 
than  mediaeval  castles,  or  at  the  very 
least,  of  ample  English  country-houses. 
Of  course,  one  ought  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  a  mere  title,  but  in  this  case 
it  accentuates  an  incongruity  which  runs 
all  through  the  book,  in  placing  togeth- 
er in  the  most  jarring  and  discordant 
contrast  the  sterile  elegances  of  exotic 
verse  and  the  homely  truth  of  American 
plantation  life.  To  pass,  without  even 
the  break  of  a  blank  page,  from  stately 
halls  and  Border  raids,  and  the  solitude 
of  the  moonlit  glade,  slap-bang  into  the 
riot  of  a  husking  frolic,  with  Malindy 
Jane  and  Ike  and  Viney  **  stomping"  up 
and  down  to  the  shrieking  of  a  cornstalk 
fiddle  and  the  clapping  and  hawhawing 
of  a  party  of  plantation  hands,  is  per- 
haps intended  to  be  piquant,  but  is  really 
irritating.  It  is  too  much  of  a  shock, 
and  it  gives  the  reader  too  much  of  a 
mental  wrench.  The  lyrics  that  really 
belong  to  lowly  life  should,  in  fact,  have 
been  giouped  in  one  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, with  the  artificial  **  literary"  verses 
in  like  manner  set  off  by  themselves. 

Then  we  should  have. had  a  division 
that  would  accoid  with  the  two  distinct 
traits  of  the  African — one  part  illustrat- 


ing how  really  clever  and  original  he  can 
be  when  he  is  thoroughly  spontaneous 
and  natural  ;  and  the  other,  how  com- 
paratively feeble  and  ineftective  he  will 
always  show  himself  when  he  is  merely 
imitating  the  Caucasian.  Mr.  Howells, 
in  his  very  pleasant  and  appreciative  in- 
troduction, seems  to  have  some  such 
distinction  as  this  in  his  mind,  but  it  has 
been  best  expressed  by  a  member  of  Mr. 
Dunbar*s  own  race,  who  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  pointed  out  that  the  African 
intellect  is  not  necessarily  inferior  to  that 
of  other  men's,  but  that  it  is  essentially 
distinct;  and  that  the  great  mistake  that 
is  always  made  in  discussing  the  negro  is 
to  regard  him  as  a  European  in  embryo, 
who  must  be  developed  on  European 
lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (and  Mr. 
Dunbar*s  two  manners  illustrate  this), 
the  negro  is  truly  admirable  and  really 
to  be  taken  seriously  only  when  he  puts 
his  acquired  imitative  instincts  aside 
and  employs  his  higher  and  wholly  orig- 
inal gifts. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  these  poems,  while 
Mr.  Dunbar  can  write  very  rhythmical 
and  pleasing  English,  and  while  only 
once  does  he  (in  **  Curtain,"  p.  93)  de- 
scend to  anything  cheap  and  tasteless, 
it  is,  after  all,  in  the  verses  that  deal 
with  negro  life  alone  that  his  undeniable 
powers  are  best  exhibited.  In  "  When 
Malindy  Sings,*'  arid  "  Lonesome,"  and 
"  KeepaPluggin*  Away,"  "  The  Delin- 
quent," and  "  The  Party,"  are  to  be 
found  all  the  genial,  kindly  humour  of 
the  African,  his  love  of  colour  and  mel- 
ody, his  simplicity  and  innocent  shrewd- 
ness, and  now  and  then  a  note  of  pathos 
that  sounds  through  the  fun  with  a  mo- 
mentary minor.  Some  of  it  is  the  true 
poetry  that  is  independent  of  mere  form, 
and  that  wells  up  from  the  unfailing 
springs  of  nature  and  passion  and  truth. 

H,   T.  Peck, 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  CHERUB.  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  By  Chester  Bailey 
Femald.  New  York  :  The  Century  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  young  writer  with  a  new  manner 
as  well  as  new  matter  is  something  to 

*  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life  By  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1  25. 


excite  the  interest  of  the  reading  world, 
and  Mr.  Fernald  makes  both  these 
claims  on  attention.  His  particular 
field  is  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— a  romantic  tract  not  hitherto  ex- 
ploited even  in  the  San  Francisco  of 
Stevenson — and  his  manner,  with  its 
humorous,  grotesque  twists,  is  very 
much  his  own,  even  if  it  does  bear  some 
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filial  likeness  to  the  early  Mr.  Kipling. 
It  is  hard  to  say,  however,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  stories,  which  starts  out  so  brave- 
ly with  **  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub**  and 
its  equally  charming  sequel,  *  The  Cruel 
Thousand  Years,'*  that  it  contains  both 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  ;  yet  this  is 
certainly  true  of  the  present  volume. 
The  good  is  so  very  ^ood,  not  to  say  de- 
lectable. Richard  Henry  Stoddard  has 
declared  of  **  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub" 
that  it  is  the  best  work  in  the  short  story 
of  the  last  decade.  That  is  affirm- 
ing a  good  deal  ;  but  it  is  at  least  safe 
to  say  that  in  this  effort  Mr  Fernald 
proves  himself  an  almost  perfect  master 
of  the  buoyant  art  of  story-telling.  Ef- 
fort has  no  place  in  it  ;  the  thing  swings. 
And  the  Infant  Hoo  Chee  himself,  as  a 
character,  is  a  most  engaging  piece  of 
Infantdom.  He  does  not  owe  all  his 
charm  to  his  Chinese  dress  ;  for  had  he 
been  quite  an  ordinary  infant  in  knicker- 
bockers, his  flirtation  with  Miss  Oo 
would  have  made  him  immortal.  The 
way  he  begins  to  call  to  Miss  Oo  over 
the  fence,  in  little  more  than  a  whisper, 
•*  Yai-yai  !**  **  Whereupon  Miss  Oo  re- 
sponded with  a  giggle  in  her  small  voice, 
*  Yai-yai -yah  !  *  and  the  Infant  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  back  in  louder 
tones.  *  Yai-yai  yah  !  *  which  Miss  Oo 
repeated  each  time  louder  than  the  In- 
fant, so  that  soon  the  merry  contest  of 
their  voices  had  risen  to  such  screams 
that  it  reached  the  ears  of  Hoo  King** — 
this  makes  the  heart  beat  !  The  four 
remaining  Chinese  stories,  however, 
strike  one  as  owing  their  readableness  to 
the  new  subject,  and  Mr.  Fernald 's  gen- 
eral knack  of  holding  the  interest,  rather 
than  to  anything  particularly  fine  in 
their  humour.  The  stories  with  Ameri- 
can subjects  are  in  the  main  disappoint- 
ing. **  Enter  the  Earl  of  Tyne,'*  for  in- 
stance, is  like  Mr.  Harding  Davis  in  the 
tragic  monologue,  and  the  girl  who,  at 
the  great  crisis,  tells  her  lover  with  psy- 
chological subtlety  that  he  has  **  appre- 
hended,** but  not  **  comprehended** 
her,  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  reading  of  story-books.  The  New 
England  stories  fail  in  the  same  way  to 
produce  Mr.  James's  **  illusion  of  real- 
ity**— dialect  and  character,  they  are 
very  much  **  made  up  ;*'  and  as  humor- 
ous studies,  they  are  hardly  more  than 
•*  funny,"  though  the  situation  in  "  The 
Parlous  Wholeness  of  Ephraim**  was 
happily  inspired.     In  **  The  Tragedy  of 


the  Comedy*'  Mr.  Fernald  really  found 
a  good  subject,  even  though  he  has,  per- 
haps, a  trifle  overdone  it  in  the  treat- 
ment ;  he  has  managed  to  seize,  in  this 
story,  one  aspect  of  the  college  life  for 
women,  much  to  be  regretted  yet  char- 
acteristic, and  which  no  writer  of  the 
college  story  has  yet  given  us. 

A  PURITAN  BOHEMIA.  By  Margaret  Sher- 
wood. New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  title  of  this  admirable  little  story, 
told  in  a  concise  and  effective  manner, 
is  not  misleading.  This  Bohemia  is  not 
the  gay  and  reckless  European  art-world, 
but  a  Bohemia  of  the  New  World,  into 
which  the  sad,  earnest,  ascetic  quality 
of  the  Puritan  has  entered  ;  and  where 
the  author  tells  us  **  the  only  lotus-eat- 
ing is  hard  work."  The  shadows  of 
philanthropy  and  transcendentalism 
hover  over  it,  for  the  characters  gravely 
discuss  theories  of  life,  and  some  of 
them  endeavour  to  plant  their  ideals  in 
the  slums. 

The  main  theme  is  a  carefully  worked 
out  and  suggestive  study  of  the  earnest 
women  who  voluntarily  follow  an  intel- 
lectual, artistic,  or  philanthropical  mis- 
sion— women  who  are  frequently  pos- 
sessed of  more  ambition  than  capacity. 
These  always  suffer  loneliness,  and  gen- 
erally end  with  failure.  The  question 
is  a  vital  one  ;  it  means  much  to  this 
age.  Once  it  was  the  wild  son  who  ran 
away  from  home  ;  now  it  is  the  daugh- 
ter who  has  ideals.  The  bachelor- girl 
— whether  defined  as  musician,  artist, 
litt/rateuKy  journalist  or  physician— has 
developed  of  late  years  into  a  type,  the 
**  cold-blooded  young  woman  who  wor- 
ships an  art-ideal  and  crushes  her  heart. 
There  is  an  excellent  description  of  a 
group  of  such  characters,  who  are  placed 
in  the  Rembrandt  Studios.  The  author 
says  of  them  : 

"  The  Theosophist  was  a  slim  maiden  lady 
who  did  flowers  in  water-colour.  Hers  was 
the  tragedv  of  not  having  been  called  upon  to 
suffer  All  the  pathos  of  protracted  girlhood 
was  in  the  air,  as  of  one  who  has  not  arrived, 
yet  is  not  pursued,  only  waiting.  For  the 
owner  of  No.  2  art  meant  a  faithless  husband. 
She  had  found  consolation  in  Astrology.  There 
was  a  Whitmanite,  who  did  huge  landscapes. 
The  short-haired  girl,  who  aspir^  to  be  an  ani- 
mal sculptor,  was  a  follower  of  Ibsen.  She 
talked  much  of  the  emancipation  of  woman 
from  domestic  life.  Sometimes  as  she  \ss5i^ 
with  wet  clay,  she  wiped  a  tear  away  ff^'^^SS 
cheek  with  her  short  coat-sleeve.  ^^ 
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thinking  of  her  dead  lover.  The  Baroness  was 
the  only  inhabitant  of  this  world  of  definite 
work  and  vague  spiritual  enthusiasm  The 
Baroness  made  beautiful  embroidery.  Helen 
learned  much  from  these  women.  There  were 
questions  of  vast  import  to  discuss  how  to 
make  drapery  out  of  fish-nets  ,  how  to  convert 
the  lower  part  of  a  bookcase  into  a  pantry  ; 
how  to  make  ball  costumes  out  of  Japanese 
crepe  paper  ;  how  to  know  when  Welsh-rabbit 
was  done.' 

Howard  Stanton,  the  one  man  in  the 
story,  an  artist  of  unselfish  nature,  car- 
ries his  ideas  of  painting  into  life.  He 
lives  in  the  slums  for  altruistic  reasons, 
and  therefore  deserves  the  measles  with 
which  he  is  inflicted.  For  years  he  has 
loved  Anne  Bradford,  who  carries  her 
theories  of  life  into  painting.  She  re- 
pulses the  devotion  of  this  generous 
man,  for  her  one  aim  in  life  is  to  express 
herself.  She  does  not  realise  how  nar- 
row is  her  point  of  view,  and  how  her 
illusions  fade  day  by  day.  So  bitter 
and  sharp  of  speech  is  she  that  we  won- 
der how  her  lover  still  imagines  she  is 
the  one  who  can  illuminate  his  life. 
Fortunately  he  gives  up  the  long  court- 
ing and  consoles  himself  with  one  of  his 
pupils.  The  latter  was  also  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  art  and  philanthropy  by 
following  mistaken  ambitions.  Her 
Puritan  conscience  is  subdued  after  a 
time,  and  a  healthy  affection  for  her 
home  leads  her  away  from  the  world  of 
unhappy  women  struggling  only  to  dis- 
cover that  '*  self-expression  is  of  no  con- 
sequence*' to  themselves,  and  that  the 
world  usually  refuses  to  accept  their 
opinions  of  experiences  they  have  not 
known. 

PENHALLOW   TALES.      By   Edith  Robin- 
son.    Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day.     $1.25. 

The  first  and  the  longest  story  of  the 
collection  is  strong  and  fresh  enough  to 
win  acceptance  for  the  mediocre  and 
imperfectly  digested  sketches  which 
complete  the  volume.  It  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  when  it  appeared 
originally  in  a  magazine,  and  no  one 
who  read  it  can  have  forgotten  the  vivid 
study  of  an  opium-eater's  career.  The 
subject  is  only  too  sadly  familiar  through 
innumerable  portrayals  in  fact  and  in 
fiction,  since  De  Quincey  first  revealed 
its  full  horror  ;  but  the  theme  can  never 
cease  to  interest,  and  the  author  of  "Pen- 
hallow"  has  done  comparatively  new 
work  in  dealing  with  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  drug,  and  of  its  influence 


over  the  victim's  domestic  life.  This 
story  gives  with  ghastly  distinctness  the 
minute  details  ot  the  daily  life  of  a  wife 
and  mother  who  has  become  secretly 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  It  was 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  second  son 
that  the  mistress  of  Penhallow  began  to 
alter. 

"  Some  explained  it  by  saying  that  she  was 
growing  like  her  father.  She  scolded  the  ser- 
vants and  was  often  needlessly  severe  with  the 
children,  and  then  to  atone  would  be  indulgent 
bejfend  measure  to  both.  She  took  offence  at 
mere  words  with  her  friends,  parted  from  sev- 
eral on  trivial  pretence,  and  seemed,  by  a  cer- 
tain aggressive  bearing,  to  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  some  ground  of  quarrel  with  all. 
Her  husband  grew  anxious  about  her  health 
Sometimes  she  would  lie  awake  for  several  con- 
secutive nights,  and  then  would  come  a  morn- 
ing when  her  sleep  would  be  so  heavy  that  it 
was  difficult  to  arouse  her.  She  was  restless 
too  often  spending  the  entire  day  in  wandering 
from  one  room  to  another  ;  again,  she  would 
seem  possessed  by  a  very  demon  of  work,  and 
the  embroidery  needle  would  fly  in  her  hands, 
or  the  intricate  lace  grow  beneath  her  rapid 
fingers  ;  at  other  times  she  would  sit  for  hours 
with  her  hands  lying  idle  in  her  lap  and  a 
strange,  fixed  look  in  her  eyes  There  were 
those  who  shook  their  heads,  but  none  liked  to 
voice  what  was  the  thought  of  ihany.  It  was 
worse  than  either  ill-temper  or  insanity." 

The  gradual  perversion  of  the  wom- 
an's whole  moral  nature  finally  includes 
an  unnatural  hatred  of  her  daughter, 
and  leads  on  to  the  culminating  tragedy. 

MARM    LISA.      By   Kate   Douglas    Wiggin. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.00. 

This  new  story  has  the  charm  of  all 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  work,  with  the  difference 
that  it  seems  addressed  to  a  more  ma- 
ture audience.  Marm  Lisa  is  only  ten, 
**  a  little,  vacant-eyed,  half-foolish,  al- 
most inarticulate  child,"  but  the  psy- 
chology of  the  darkened  young  soul 
reached  far  beyond  the  limitations  of 
childish  comprehension. 

"  It  was  a  mind  sitting  in  a  dim  twilight, 
where  everything  seems  confused.  The  physi- 
cal eye  appears  to  see,  but  the  light  never  quite 
pierces  the  dimness  nor  reflects  its  beauty 
there.  If  the  ears  hear  the  song  of  birds,  the 
cooing  of  babes,  the  heart-beats  in  the  organ 
tone,  then  the  swift  little  messengers  that  fly 
hither  and  thither  in  my  mind  and  yours,  carry- 
ing echoes  of  sweetness  unspealcable,  tread 
more  slowly  here,  and  never  quite  reach  the 
spirit  in  prison.  A  spirit  in  prison,  indeed,  but 
with  one  ray  of  sunlight  shining  through  the 
bars — a  vision  of  duty. ' ' 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
exquisitely  sympathetic  character  study 
than  this  of  a  feeble-minded  child,  whose 
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affliction  is  of  a  kind  that  usually  re- 
pels. And  in  contrast  with  the  pathetic 
little  central  figure  is  that  of  her  mis- 
tress, who  is  portrayed  with  keen  yet 
not  unkind  satiie. 

"  She  would  never  have  permitted  a  child  to 
suffer  for  lack  of  food  or  a  bed,  for  she  was  not 
at  heart  an  unkind  woman.  You  could  see 
that  bv  looking  at  her  vague,  soft  brown  eyes, 
eyes  tnat  never  saw  practical  duties  straight  in 
front  of  them — liquid,  star  gazing  eyes  that 
could  never  be  focussed  on  any  near  object, 
such  as  a  twin  or  a  cooking-stove.  Individuals 
never  interested  her  ;  she  cared  for  nothing 
but  humanity,  and  humanity  writ  very  large  at 
that,  so  that  once  the  twins  nearly  died  of  scar- 
latina while  she  was  collecting  money  for  the 
children  of  the  yellow-fever  sufferers  in  the 
South.  .  .  .  She  was  never  disturbed  that  the 
last  clue  brought  her  nowhere  ;  she  followed 
the  new  one  as  passionately  as  the  old,  and  told 
her  breathless  pupils  that  their  feet  must  not 
weary,  for  they  were  treading  the  path  of  prog- 
ress ;  that  these  apparently  fruitless  excursions 
into  the  domain  of  knowledge  all  served  as  so 
many  mile-stones  in  their  glorious  ascent  of  the 
mountain  of  truth." 

The  rescue  of  Marm  Lisa  from  the 
slavery  to  which  this  woman's  uncon- 
scious cruelty  had  condemned  her  by 
another  woman  of  clearer  sight  and 
divine  compassion  makes  the  story. 
The  infinite  patience  with  which  Mis- 
tress Mary  and  her  companions  lead  the 
clouded  intellect  toward  the  faint  light 
which  is  the  utmost  it  may  ever  hope  to 
reach  is  full  of  the  feeling  that  draws  a 
sob  from  the  heart. 

"  The  angels  in  heaven  never  rejoiced  more 
g[reatly  over  the  one  repentant  sinner  than  the 
tired  shepherdesses  over  their  one  poor  ewe 
lamb,  as  she  stood  there  with  quivering  hands 
and  wet  eyes,  the  first  sign  of  victory  written 
on  her  inscrutable  brow  ;  and  within  the  turbid, 
clouded  brain  the  memory  of  a  long  struggle 
and  a  hint  at  least  of  the  glory  she  nad 
achieved." 

THE  STORY  OF  HAN  N AH.     By  W.  J.  Daw- 
son.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Not  eveiy  author  would  have  thought 
of  having  his  reader  enter  the  Romilly 
household  thiough  the  woodshed,  or 
would  have  seen  the  aitistic  possibilities 
of  compelling  that  portly  and  important 
personage  referred  to  as  '*  The  Reader'* 
to  stoop  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
tale  to  consider  the  grave'and  mysteri- 
ous problem  of  the  minister's  family 
through  the  imaginations  of  two  small 
children  holding  a  conference  on  the 
woodpile,  or  studying  their  woithy  par- 
ents where  the  eaves  slanted  low  in  the 
attic.  But  why  does  Mr.  Dawson  make 
the  serious  mistake  of  becoming  a  rival 


of  his  reader,  of  falling  in  love  with  his 
heroine  ?  Of  course  if  an  author  chooses 
to  take  an  unworthy  advantage  of  a 
wistful  public  in  this  way,  if  he  chooses 
to  use  his  confidential  and  sacre<l  office 
as  an  opportunity  to  woo  his  heroine 
himself,  we  can  only  observe  that  he 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  penalty, 
either  of  a  jealous  reader — whidh  is  bad 
— or  of  one  who  refuses  to  be  jealous — 
which  is  worse — or  of  one  who  is  of  so 
little  account  that  he  will  tamely  follow 
with  a  poor,  hopeless  parrot  passion  a 
proud  and  successful  lover  to  the  bitter 
end. 

Mr.  Dawson's  power  for  the  most  part 
lies  in  picturing  a  situation  in  a  few 
strokes  rather  than  in  evolving  charac- 
ter through  events.  The  boundary  line 
between  the  great  artist  and  the  small 
one,  the  distinction  between  creating 
human  beings  and  observing  them  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  alternate 
strength  and  weakness  of  his  work. 
So  long  as  he  uses  his  imagination  as 
light  with  which  to  see  what  he  has  ex- 
perienced, he  carries  the  conviction  of 
an  artist,  but  the  moment  he  uses  it  as 
heat — the  moment  he  attempts  to  fuse 
exper  ience — actually  to  create  the  larger 
unities  of  human  life,  he  is  stripped  of 
power,  and  the  work  of  an  exception- 
ally vigorous  and  delightful  observer  is 
unfortunately  blurred  with  the  pale  im- 
ages of  two  appropriate  and  seemly  lov- 
ers who  appear  and  disappear  at  inter- 
vals and  flicker  through  his  leaves. 

The  picture  of  little  Phil  is  an  exqui- 
site bit  of  work.  The  old  mother 
reaches  the  instincts,  and  the  younger 
one,  crazed  with  grief,  going  about  the 
streets  holding  her  empty  arms  as 
though  the  dead  child  were  lying  there, 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  The  study 
of  the  latent  poetry  in  the  dreary,  pro- 
saic parson  is  virile  and  beautiful. 
Though  not  infrequently  marred  by  a 
secret  and  guilty  love  of  words  for  them- 
selves, either  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat 
conscious  restraint  or  a  more  genial  self- 
indulgence,  Mr.  Dawson's  work  has  the 
breath  of  life  in  it,  and  the  very  obvi- 
ousness of  his  faults  is  a  token  of  the 
true  gifts  that  lie  behind  them. 

THE  LONG  WALLS.  By  Eldridge  S.  Brooks 
and  John  Alden.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.50. 

The  ••  Long  Walls,"  as  we  learr^  5^^^^ 
the  authors  ofthis  delightful  boolc^  '^^^ 
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name  still  given  by  the  Greek  peasants  to 
certain  famous  ruins  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  it  was  a  happy  thought  to  choose 
the  term  as  a  title  for  the  story  of  an 
American  boy  who,  in  company  with  an 
enthusiastic  young  archaeologist,  makes 
excavations  in  the  ruins  of  Krateia. 

At  first  sight  the  reverent  reader  ot 
classic  lore  experiences  a  sense  of  shock 
upon  hearing  school-boy  slang  in  such 
hallowed  precincts  as  the  temple- 
crowned  Acropolis,  and  he  cries  out, 
'*  Another  attempt  to  vulgarise  learn- 
ing !  Is  nothing  sacred  ?  Is  there  no 
escaping  the  en/ant  terrible  even  in 
Athens?**  But  let  the  most  exclusive 
disciple  of  culture  read  a  little  further, 
then  a  few  pages  more — behold,  the 
book  is  finished,  and  the  criticism  is  for- 
gotten. The  lover  of  the  ancients  longs 
to  go  and  dig  among  the  ruins  in  com- 
pany with  the  lively  American  boy  ;  he 
glows  with  excitement  upon  discovering 
the  inscription  which  declares  the  place 
to  be  identical  with  the  Krateia  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  and  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  subterranean  chamber 
gazing  in  wonder  on  the  perfectly  pre- 
served, tinted  statue  of  Demeter,  the 
goddess  of  the  temple.  But  an  uneasy 
suspicion  steals  over  him  :  why  has  he 
never  heard  of  this  marvellous  discov- 
ery ?  He  is  interested  in  archaeology  ; 
has  read  of  the  results  of  modern  exca- 
vations, but —  !  Then  comes  the  earth- 
quake, and  his  ignorance  is  explained. 
The  very  day  after  the  eyes  of  modern 
mortals  had  feasted  themselves  upon 
her  chaste,  sculptured  loveliness  the 
goddess  Demeter  is  buried  under  tons 
of  earth  ;  the  secret  chamber  is  cut  off 
from  the  approach  of  men  ;  the  vase  of 
golden  coin  lies  shattered,  and  its  treas- 
ure mixed  with  clods  and  stones.  And 
what  of  the  goddess  ?  Does  she  still 
sit  there  in  her  wondrous  beauty,  pre- 
served from  harm  by  some  steadfast  por- 
tion of  the  chamber  roof,  or  does  she 
lie  broken  in  fragments,  awaiting  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  explorer,  the  patient 
hand  of  the  restorer  ?  Uncle  Ted  said 
that  he  would  go  back  in  the  spring  and 
look  her  up.  We  hope  he  will,  and  wish 
we  could  go  with  him.  Every  boy  who 
reads  The  Long  Walls  will  surely  echo 
this  wish,  and  what  is  more,  he  will 
turn  with  new  zest  to  his  studies  in 
classic  history,  literature,  and  art,  for 
the  land  of  Greece  will  have  taken  on 
for  him  an  interest  and  a  vivid  reality 


hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  boys  will 
join,  moreover,  with  older  readers  in 
demanding  a  record  of  any  further  ex- 
plorations made  by  Van  and  his  Uncle 
Ted. 

THE  WAMPUM  BELT.  By  Hezekiah  But- 
terworth.  Illustrated  by  H.  Winthrop  Peirce. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Wampum  Beit  is  the  sixth  volume 
of  stories  of  the  creators  of  American 
literature,  in  which  Mr.  Butterworth 
has  aimed  to  teach  history  by  fiction 
founded  on  notable  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  heroes.  The  leading  inci- 
dents of  the  story  are,  for  the  most  part, 
founded  on  truth  or  on  historic  infer- 
ence or  suggestions.  History  tells  us 
how  the  wampum  belt  was  delivered  by 
the  Lenape  Indians  on  the  Delaware, 
which  William  Penn  at  the  great  treaty 
made  under  the  elm-tree  at  Shackamax- 
on,  in  1682,  and  the  belt  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia.  The  romance  of 
history  is  woven  into  these  pages,  of 
which  Golden  Heart  is  the  golden 
thread.  The  character  of  Golden  Heart 
is,  in  part,  suggested  by  an  ancient 
queen  of  Conestoga,  whose  strange  and 
sibyl-like  figure  forms  one  of  those  mys- 
teries of  the  forests  that  one  would  not 
have  pass  away.  Mr.  Butterworth's 
dexterity  in  moulding,  and  his  imagi- 
native handling  of  historical  facts  in  this 
book,  as  in  his  former  stories,  are  well 
adapted  to  throw  a  lifelike  picture  of 
the  times  of  which  he  writes  on  the  mind 
of  his  young  readers.  One  feels  that 
he  has  read  and  observed  widely,  and 
has  not  come  to  his  task  ill  prepared 
with  undigested  facts.  Indeed,  weie  it 
not  for  the  limitations  of  the  young 
reader  whom  he  addresses,  we  feel  that 
he  would  be  thoroughly  equipped  to 
write  a  history  which  would  interest 
and  instruct  older  readers. 

BIJOU'S  COURTSHIPS.  By  "  Gyp."  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Katherine  Berry  de  Z^rega. 
New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

A  DEGENERATE.  By  "Gyp.'*  English  trans- 
lation by  Arthur  Hornblow.  New  York : 
A.  E.  Cluett  &  Co. 

Gyp  is  always  readable,  but  she  is  by 
no  means  always  equally  worthy  of 
being  read.  When  she  writes  in  her 
earlier  manner,  with  a  real  insight  into 
character,  she  is  to  be  taken  with  a 
good  deal  of  seriousness  ;  but  when,  as 
in  most  of  her  later  works,  she  merely 
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jots  down  superficial  impressions,  she 
can  claim  nothing  at  the  reviewer's 
hands.  The  two  books  before  us  are 
respectively  representative  of  her  best 
and  of  her  worst.  In  Bijou  s  Courtships 
she  has  given  us  a  very  convincing  study 
of  feminine  selfishness  and  heartless- 
ness  which  are  the  more  striking  in  that 
they  are  incarnated  in  the  person  of  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  who  is  everybody's 
favourite,  who  is  always  obliging,  caress* 
ing,  and  thoughtful  for  others,  yet  who 
destroys  the  happiness  of  all  about  her, 
and  is  directly  responsible  for  a  domes- 
tic tragedy.  The  delineation  of  the 
complex  character  of  Denyse  (Bijou)  is 
a  masterly  piece  of  work,  and  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  special  study  by 
M.  Faguet  in  Cosmopolis.  The  transla- 
tion is  fair,  but  not  wholly  adequate. 

The  other  volume,  A  Degenerate^  calls 
for  no  especial  comment,  for  in  it  is 
seen  the  superficial  Gyp,  who  tells  a 
story  brightly  and  hits  of!  her  monde  in 
a  dozen  snapshots  with  great  cleverness, 
but  with  no  trace  of  genius.  The  trans- 
lation is  the  poorest  thing  of  the  kind 


that  Mr.  Hornblow  has  yet  done  ;  for 
by  putting  ephemeral  American  slang 
into  the  mouth  of  his  French  provin- 
cials, he  destroys  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  scenes,  and  makes  his  pages  display 
at  times  a  vulgarity  which  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  original.    ^ 

THE  PRINCESS  DfiSIR^E.  By  Clementina 
Black.  With  eight  illustrations  by  John 
Williamson.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

Miss  Black  has  so  cleverly  caught  the 
manner  of  Anthony  Hope  in  The  Pris- 
oner  of  Zenda  and  of  Stanley  Weyman  in 
A  Gentleman  of  France^  that  one's  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  literary  forgeries  is 
revived.  The  Princess  Desir^e  has  the 
same  self-possessed  desirableness  as  the 
charming  heroines  of  those  other  stories, 
and  the  hero  is  the  same  deeply  loving, 
tenderly  protecting,  but  scarcely  aspir- 
ing gentleman,  ready  with  his  sword  and 
alert  with  his  wits.  Miss  Black  may  be 
congratulated  on  achieving  a  distinct 
success  and  furnishing  a  thoroughly  en- 
joyable tale. 
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THE  CHILDREN     Bv  Alice  Meynell.     New 
York  :  John  Lane.     $1.25. 

The  main  difference  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  lucky  children  of  to-day 
and  the  lucky  children  of  bygone  ages 
is  that  nowadays  they  are  respected. 
Their  variations  from  grown  folks  were 
always  recognised,  but  as  an  inferiority, 
which  the  serious  felt  must  be  trained 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  frivo- 
lous held  to  be  decidedly  amusing  when 
not  inconvenient.  But  account  for  it 
as  you  may — by  such  high-sounding  rea- 
sons as  the  spread  of  democracy,  by  the 
growth  of  a  scientific  sense  that  realises 
\hz  value  of  every  stage  of  life — the 
more  favoured  children  to-day  possess 
a  right  to  think,  and  speak,  even  some- 
times to  act,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  their  own  development,  and 
are  not  expected  to  be  merely  faulty 
echoes  of  persons  at  another  and  an 
alien  stage.  Children  of  character,  of 
course,  have,  for  the  most,  sturdily 
kept  their  own  savagery,  their  own 
ideals,  and  imaginings  at  the  back  of 


the  artificial  life  forced  on  them.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Graham's  Golden  Age  comes 
conveniently  to  the  mind,  if  proof  of 
that  were  wanted  outside  our  own  ex- 
perience. In  Mrs.  Meynell  we  have  one 
of  the  best  exponents  of  the  new  idea 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  childhood's  in- 
dividuality should  be  as  openly  recog- 
nised as  are  the  ambitious  moods  of 
middle  life  and  the  search  for  repose 
that  commonly  marks  declining  years. 
She  does  not  speak  as  an  educational 
theorist,  merely  as  a  very  close  and  lov- 
ing observer,  as  the  parent,  in  fact,  who 
is  also  the  humourist — Mrs.  MeynelTs 
humour  is  perfectly  certain  here — with 
something,  too,  of  the  cautious  scientist 
in  her  attitude.  The  combination  does 
not  tend  to  gushing  idealisation,  but, 
as  we  have  said,  to  respect,  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  childhood  to  be 
itself,  so  far  as  its  strong  bias  toward 
imitating  the  business  and  speech  of  the 
grown-up  world  will  allow. 

Mrs.  Meynell  may  have  writtetv  ]^^^ 
brilliftn^  things,  bwt  none,  to  ou^c   '^^'^ 
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so  wonderful  ;  for,  indeed,  this  mixture 
of  cool  criticism  and  real  sympathy,  this 
admiration  and  strict  admission  of  lim- 
itations, this  tenderness  and  this  sense 
of  comedy,  are  very  wonderful  and  full 
of  beauty.  One  chapter  only  has  struck 
us  doubtful  in  truth —  **  Real  Child- 
hood.*' At  least  we  feel  sure  that  some 
of  it,  that  which  concerns  the  readiness  of 
little  people  to  be  bored  by  their  elders, 
is  far  from  being  a  very  common  experi- 
ence. Elders  could  be  very  annoying, 
but  they  and  their  properties,  partaking 
of  the  mystery  of  the  unknown,  have 
depths  of  interest  in  them  unsuspected 
by  their  commonplace  selves.  Yet 
everywhere  else  we  are  with  her,  either 
confirming  or  waiting  confidently  for 
experiences  which  must  confirm. 

Her  first  words  are  a  warning  against 
generalisations — O  plodding  education- 
ists, hearken  ! 

**  To  attend  to  a  living  child  is  to  be  baffled 
in  your  humour,  disappointed  in  your  pathos, 
and  set  freshly  free  from  all  the  pre-occupa- 
tions.     You  cannot  anticipate  him." 

UNITS.      By    Winifred    Lucas.     New  York  : 
John  Lane.     Si.oo. 

The  minor  poet  is  generally  treated 
as  if  he  must  belong  to  an  unvarying 
type  of  person,  as  if,  in  any  one  age,  he 
could  have  only  one  kind  of  merchan- 
dise, which  is  a  mistake  ;  for  he  has 
moods  like  his  betters,  and  has  now  one 
temperament  and  now  another.  Only 
the  reviewer  knows  whether  the  minor 
poet  is  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  for  only  the 
reviewer  reads  minor  poetry,  though  the 
world  reads  much  feebler  stuff  with  com- 
placency. There  is  but  a  distant  cousin- 
ship  between  any  of  the  verse-writers 
whose  books  we  are  noticing  here  ;  and 
the  difference  lies  not  merely  in  what 
they  are  able  to  say,  but  in  what  they 
want  to  say.  This  variety  does  not 
point  to  their  being  all  highly  original. 
They  are  not ;  neither  are  they  all  agree- 
able. There  is  a  habit  of  subtle  emotion 
in  Miss  Lucas's  poems.  There  is  charm 
and  there  is  distinction.  How  robust 
the  poetical  genius  may  be  that  has 
produced  Units  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  is  manifested  here  only  by 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  fine  artistic 
instinct.  As  to  her  matter,  she  has 
dawns  to  describe,  the  deep,  quiet  ways 
of  love,  the  exquisite  intimacy  of  mother 
and  child.  '*  Slide  down  thy  solace. 
Dawn,  like  dew"  will  leave  a  memory 


of  itself  behind.  So  will  this  verse  of 
**  The  Past,"  because  of  a  tender  music 
in  it — 


•■  I  by  strange  ways  am  wandering  back  to 
thee. 
Strange  ways;  that,  wide  and  far. 
Move  under  skies  of  dark  fidelity 
To  one  withholden  star." 

But  there  is  a  prouder  note  that  sounds 
now  and  again.  Hear  it  in  *'  Dispos- 
sessed" : 

"  My  joys — turned  skyward  from  their  courses 
even, 
Caujjfht  in  the  wind  of  love's  unearthly 
breath- 
Rose  to  the  radiant  privacy  of  heaven 

From  me,  uncrowned  beneath. 
To  match  their  lights  with  Ariadne's  seven." 

MUSIC   STUDY   IN   GERMANY.     By  Amy 
Fay.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.25. 

These  letters,  which  have  gone  through 
several  editions,  have  probably  been 
read  by  every  past  student  of  music. 
They  were  written  between  the  years 
1869  and  1875,  and  give  a  fresh,  uncon- 
ventional picture  of  student  life  in  Ger- 
many. Miss  Fay,  besides  relating  her 
own  experience  in  studying  with  Tau- 
sig,  Liszt,  and  Deppe,  tells  many  lively 
anecdotes  and  gives  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  musicians  of  that  day.  The 
sketch  of  Liszt  in  Weimar  is  partiailarly 
fine  and  distinct.  **  The  Lisztianer" 
has  retired  to  make  place  for  the  Les- 
chetisky  pupil,  but  the  Vienna  studio 
will  never  have  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Weimar  salon.  Liszt  will  always  be 
the  great  master. 

It  seems  antiquated  to  hear  Wagner's 
Tannhduser  spoken  of  as  "  the  music  of 
the  future."  To  the  musician  of  our 
decade  this  opera  is  already  old-fash- 
ioned. America  has  passed  on  to  Tris- 
tan and  Siegfried's  death.  Also  Nie- 
mann, who  Miss  Fay  thought  would 
not  please  American  audiences,  has  been 
here,  has  conquered,  and  has  gone 
away.  When  she  wrote  it  was  not 
deemed  likely  that  he  would  have  the 
test  so  soon,  as  at  that  time  we  had  no 
established  orchestra. 

But  the  book  is  pleasant  reading — 
even  re-reading.  There  is  an  enthusi- 
asm and  sympathy  in  the  manner  of  tell- 
ing how  Tausig  "pearled"  down  the 
keyboard,  how  Liszt  made  his  storm 
effects  by  double  roll  of  octaves  in  chro- 
matics, of  how  Joachim  "  revealed  Beet- 
hoven in  the  flesh"  that  is  refreshing 
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after  the  formal  observations  of  the  pro- 
fessional critic. 

NAVAL  ACTIONS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 
By  James  Barnes.  Illustrated.  New  York  : 
Ilarper  &  Brothers.    $4  50. 

In  this  beautiful  book  of  263  pages  of 
text,  and  containing  21  illustrations  in 
colour  by  Mr.  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Barnes  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
those  brilliant  achievements  with  which 
the  American  navy  first  startled  the 
world,  and  won  for  the  Republic  a  re- 
spect and  consideration  that  had  never 
yet  been  hers.  The  book  abounds  in 
anecdote,  sometimes,  perhaps,  more 
easily  classified  as  ben  trovato  than  as 
verOy  but  all  of  it  illustrative  of  the  time 
and  of  the  men  of  whom  he  writes  ;  and 
the  story  of  each  naval  duel  is  told  in  a 
spirited  and  stirring  style.  Such  a  vol- 
ume as  this  is  one  that  every  American 
should  have  by  him  for  his  own  perusal 
and  for  the  inspiration  of  his  sons  ;  for 
the  time  may  not  be  so  very  far  away 
when  we  shall  look  once  more  to  our 
fleets  and  sailors  to  maintain  the  place 
that  was  first  conquered  by  prowess  on 
the  sea.  We  commend  this  book  also 
to  those  British  observers  who  are  just 
now  arguing  from  the  smallness  of  our 
navy  that  Spain  will  teach  us  a  lesson 
or  two  in  humility.  Americans  may 
await  this  issue  or  any  other  with  con- 
fident serenity  ;  for  the  fleet  which  is  to- 
day larger  than  that  which  first  tamed 
England's  pride  will,  if  called  upon,  be 
fully  able  t«»  pay  with  interest  the  debt 
that  has  been  due  from  us  to  Spain  ever 
since  the  captain  of  the  Virginius,  with 
over  fifty  of  his  crew,  was  taken  from 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag  and 
brutally  shot  to  death  by  order  of  a 
Spanish  military  governor. 

IN  BOHEMIA  WITH  DU  MAURIER.  The 
First  of  a  Series  of  Reminiscences.  By  Felix 
Moscheles.  With  63  Original  Drawings  by 
George  Du  Maurier,  Illustrating  the  Artist's 
Life  m  the  Fifties.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $2.50. 

The  world  was  very  young  when 
Moscheles  and  Du  Maurier  worked  at 
the  Atelier  Gleyre  in  Antwerp.  Let  it 
be  put  down  to  his  credit  in  the  domain 
of  letters  that  the  writer  of  these  recol- 
lections has  known  how  to  put  youth 
into  his  book.  The  drawings — little 
snap-shots,  records  of  the  joke  of  the 
moment,  bright  and  clever  as  they  are, 
and,   of  course,  interesting  in  the  his- 


tory of  Du  Maurier  as  a  draughtsman 
— must  not  run  away  with  all  the  praise. 
It  is  not  little  to  have  made  a  book  out 
of  the  recollections  of  the  happiness  of 
two  madcap  boys,  with  hardly  an  ad- 
venture between  them  worth  narrating, 
whose  high  spirits  and  wit  seem  to  have 
had  nothing  very  distinguishing  save  in- 
nocence, and  yet  to  leave  a  sympathetic 
reader  satisfied  and  happy.  Grace,  i*n- 
nocence,  irresponsibility,  are  conveyed 
to  us,  and  the  combination  is  something 
far  rarer  than  disquisitions  on  an  artist*s 
professional  progress.  But  on  Du 
Maurier*s  side,  at  least,  there  was  rea- 
son  for  anxiety  in  those  madcap  days. 
He  thought  he  was  going  blind  even 
then.  Underneath  a  drawing  of  his 
friend'^  sister's  eyes,  he  wrote,  **  Quand 
je  les  vols,  j'oublie  les  miens  (Reflexion 
d*un  futur  aveugle)."  But  there  is  no 
sign  of  despair  ;  only  very  cheerfully  he 
would  tell  his  friend  that  he  was  **  fear- 
fully depressed."  Trilby  admirers  will 
find  the  book  worth  reading  for  its  sug« 
gestions  about  the  originals  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  novel,  and  its  account  of 
mesmeric  stances.  But  its  best  recom- 
mendation should  be  that  it  is  a  book 
made  out  of  nothing  at  all  but  the  f reak- 
ish  sunshine  of  youth. 

ON  THE  BROADS.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd. 
Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  New  York  : 
The  Macinillan  Co.    $3.00. 

Mr.  Pennell  must  not  bear  away  all 
the  glory  of  this  book,  though  no  one 
will  grudge  him  his  due.  Mrs.  Dodd, 
even  without  his  or  any  other  artist's 
aid,  would  have  carried  us  along  with 
her  on  her  cruise,  and  infected  us  with 
her  delightful  good  temper,  her  enthu* 
siastic,  watchful  appreciation,  her  beam- 
ing enjoyment  of  all  that  such  a  cruise 
can  contain  of  human  and  of  landscape 
interest.  She  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  even  before  it  began  ;  and 
that  is  the  test  of  your  perfect  enjoyer. 
She  never  lost  interest  or  the  hope  and 
delight  in  adventure.  She  is  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  after  the  most  excellent  fash- 
ion— untiring,  intelligent,  welcoming 
men  and  things  in  the  way  to  make  men 
and  things  give  out  their  best  ;  and  her 
book  has  the  true  holiday  spirit  in  it,  a 
diffusive,  generous  spirit.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  discursive  story,  with  friendly 
characters,  and  the  romance  of  a.taik^-' 
ative  and  enthusiastic  paintcc  ^^  "^ 
charming  young  girl,  and  thi&     ^^ 
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the  impression  of  the  guide-book  from 
her  information,  which  is  as  good  as  a 
guide-book,  all  the  same,  to  one  of  the 
most  delightful  holiday-grounds  in  Eng- 
land. If  she  sets  off  on  another  cruise 
some  day,  we  beg  that  she  will  let  us 
again  share  her  holiday  fun,  and  be 
kindled  by  her  fresh  interest  in  beauty 
and  romance. 

THE  CHILD  WORLD.  By  Gabriel  Setoun. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.  New  York  : 
John  Lane.    $1.50. 

Of  Mr.  Robinson's  part  in  this  book 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
His  deftness,  originality,  and  his  sur- 
prisingness,  always  pleasant  in  kind, 
are  indescribable  in  words.  Buy  the 
volume  and  you  have  a  lasting  tr^sure. 
Silence  is  best  respecting  Mr.  Setoun *s 
part.  Beside  the  Jane  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Watts  verses  of  a  far-away  childhood 
these  seem  very  insubstantial  stuff,  and 
lamentably  tame  if  compared  with  their 
model,  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden.  But 
Mr.  Robinson  has  not  minded.  The 
prosiest  phrase  has  set  his  fancy  soar- 
ing. The  atmosphere  of  commonplace 
in  the  verse  has  never  hampered  him. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  added  to  their  subscription  edition 
of  the  works  of  Captain  Marryat  two 
more  volumes,  consisting  of  Master- 
man  Ready  ana  The  Settlers  in  Canada, 
Mr.  Johnson,  his  editor,  claims  for  the 
volume  that  it  is  the  most  famous  and 
certainly  the  best  of  the  short  series  of 
stories  for  children  which  Marryat  be- 
gan comparatively  late  in  life,  under  the 
impression  that  **  his  former  produc- 
tions, like  all  novels,  had  had  their  day, 
and  for  the  present  at  least  would  sell 
po  more.*'  It  is  exactly  suited  for  chil- 
dren, abounding  in  detail,  simple  in 
conception,  and  pathetic  without  being 
melancholy.  We  know  that  Marryat 
loved  children  and  understood  them, 
and  the  children's  own  vote,  which  must 
be  final,  is  almost  universal  in  high 
praise  of  Masterman  Ready,  It  was  Fors- 
ter  who  wrote  these  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  author  :  **  You  ought  to 
make  a  fortune  out  of  these  little  books. 
I  know  no  book  of  its  kind  so  popular 
as  Masterman  Ready.  Children  don't 
read  it  once,  but  a  dozen  times  ;  and 


this  is  the  true  test."  The  first  edition 
of  Masterman  Ready  was  printed  in  three 
volumes  in  1841.  The  Settlers  has  also 
been  a  favourite,  although  its  conven- 
tional didacticism  is  rather  trying  in  our 
age.  It  has  the  merit,  shared  with  all 
Marryat's  work,  of  being  thoroughly 
pleasing,  healthy,  and  readable.  Twen- 
ty volumes  of  this  edition  have  now  ap- 
peared, and  in  less  than  two  months  we 
may  expect  to  have  the  whole  edition 
(to  be  complete  in  twenty-four  volumes) 
in  our  hands.  (Price,  $3.50  per  vol- 
ume.) 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  brought 
out  a  beautiful  edition  of  Washington 
Irving's  Alhambra^  with  a  charming  in- 
troduction by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell, 
illustrated  with  drawings  of  the  places 
mentioned  by  Joseph  Pennell.  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound  with  full  gilt 
edges  and  decorated  cover.  The  nu- 
merous illustrations  by  Mr.  Pennell  add 
a  new  interest  to  this  edition  and  make 
it  very  attractive.  (Price,  $2.00.)  The 
same  firm  has  begun  the  publication  in 
conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Dent  of 
a  series  called  the  Temple  Classics, 
edited  by  Israel  Golancz,  M.A.  The 
first  two  volumes  are  The  Life  of  Nel- 
son^  by  Robert  Southey,  and  Words- 
worth's Prelude.  The  little  books  are 
very  tastefully  and  daintily  produced. 

(Price,    50  cents    per   volume.) We 

have  received  from  Messrs.  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company,  Chicago,  a  new 
edition  of  the  very  popular  books  of 
William  Mathews,  of  which  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  must  have  been  sold 
since  they  were  first  published.  The 
titles  are  Getting  on  in  the  World;  Ora- 
tory and  Orators  ;  Words  :  Their  Use  and 
Abuse  /and  Hours  with  Men  and  Books. 
A  portrait  of  Dr.  Mathews  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  other  portraits  are 
added  by  way  of  illustration. 

A  handsome  portfolio  has  been  issued 
by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
of  this  city,  called  The  Hermitage^  con- 
sisting of  eighty-four  large  photogra- 
vures directly  reproduced  from  the  origi- 
nal paintings  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
set  of  pictures  ever  produced,  and  the 
portfolio  well  merits  the  praise  which 
has  been  awarded  it.  A  prospectus 
will  be  mailed  to  any  person  on  appli- 
cation. 

Midshipman  Farragut^  by  James  Barnes, 
is  the  story  of  Farragut's  youthful  cruis- 
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ing  during  the  War  of  1812  ;  and  though 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  tale  of  adventure, 
it  is,  in  its  essentials,  based  upon  his- 
torical records,  and  especially  upon  the 
memoirs  of  Commodore  David  Porter  as 
recorded  by  his  son  the  Admiral.  It  is 
good  reading  for  boys,  nor  will  grown 
people  who  take  it  up  and  read  a  few 
pages  be  disposed  to  sniff  at  it.  (Ap- 
pleton's.     Price,  $1.00.) 

A  recent  issue  of  the  International 
Scientific  Series  (D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany) is  a  book  which  will  prove  a  treas- 


ure to  music  students.  In  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Art  of  Musky  by  C.  Hubert 
H.  Parry,  we  have,  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  volume,  a  clearer,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  scientific  treatment  of  the 
development  of  music  than  is  often  found 
in  more  elaborate  and  expensive  works 
on  the  same  subject.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  are  :  **  Scales,"  **  Folksongs," 
**  Incipient  Harmony,"  **  Rise  of  Secu- 
lar Music,"  etc.,  and  at  the  end  is  a 
most  interesting  chapter  on  "  Modem 
Phases  of  Opera." 


AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  New  York  State  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  New  York  City  Library 
Club  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  Association  at 
the  Art  Building  in  Brooklyn  on  Thurs- 
day, January  14th.  An  interesting  series 
of  papers  and  discussions  was  held,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  at  the  Clarendon  Ho- 
tel, and  by  a  public  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  the 
interest  of  a  free  public  library  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  Cumulative  Index  of  Periodical 
Literature,  which  was  carried  on  for  the 
year  1896  by  the  Public  Library  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  has  proved  a  success, 
and  will  be  continued  and  enlarged. 
Libraries  should  support  this  enterprise, 
and  lessen,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  burden 
on  the  Cleveland  Library. 

The  Century  Association  of  New  York 
City  has  just  issued  a  catalogue  of  about 
four  hundred  pages  of  the  library  of  the 
late  John  Graham  Lorimer,  compiled 
by  the  librarian,  Mr.  Senter,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  L.  Ford,  who 
writes  an  introduction.  This  collection 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Century  Associa- 
tion by  its  collector.  It  seems  to  be  a 
miscellaneous  library  of  standard  litera- 
ture and  some  Americana.  Just  how  it 
will  be  valuable  as  a  whole  to  a  club 
does  not  appear  to  a  casual  observer. 
It  would  seem  that  a  club  library  ought 
to  be  maintained  as  a  moderate-sized, 
carefully  selected  collection  of  fresh  and 
useful  books.  It  is  not  right,  of  course, 
to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  it 
is  often  judicious  to  look  very  critically 
at  a  gift  library,  especially  if  it  be  given 
under  conditions. 


The  Princeton  University  Library  is 
early  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  late  cele- 
bration of  its  magnificent  new  Library 
Building.  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  early  editions  of  Vergil,  cer- 
tainly the  most  complete  in  the  country, 
and  valued  at  not  less  than  $50,000. 
This  is  likely  to  be  supplemented  in  the 
near  future  by  the  careful  collection  of 
all  critical  and  other  matter  relating  to 
Vergil,  which  will  make  a  most  interest- 
ing body  of  literature.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  •  Morgan  has  been  wise  enough  to 
realise  that  a  gentleman  who  is  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  to  gather  a  unique  and 
precious  collection  in  any  department 
ought  not  to  be  so  poor  that  he  must 
suffer  it  to  be  scattered  and  lost.  The 
only  safe  and  rational  way  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  such  collections  is  to  in- 
corporate them  in  our  great  university 
and  public  libraries. 

It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  note  that 
the  splendid  collection  on  Dante,  which 
has  been  gathered  and  presented  to  Cor- 
nell University  Library  by  Professor 
Willard  Fiske,  is  being  constantly  sup- 
plemented and  made  more  complete  by 
that  gentleman's  zeal  as  a  collector,  and 
his  generosity  as  a  patron  of  the  Library. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library  in  Columbia  University 
is  receiving  constant  accessions  through 
Mr.  Avery's  benefactions. 

The  Dante  collection  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  collections  in  Harvard  and  those  of 
the  Dante  Society,  was  for  mats^j  h^^*^*^" 
the  most  complete  in  that  ^^^"^^^^^ 
country.     It   is   interesting     *"^ 
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how  easily  and  how  quickly  this  collec- 
tion has  been  outstripped  by  the  Fiske 
collection  at  Cornell.  It  is  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  how  American  energy, 
coupled  with  literary  taste  and  money, 
is  able  to  achieve  lesults  in  library  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  George  M.  Perry,  for  some  years 
librarian  of  the  Harlem  Public  Library, 
is  about  to  terminate  his  relation  with 
that  institution. 

The  librarians  of  some  of  our  libraries 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  volume  of  a  supple- 
mentary catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore.  Its 
General  Catalogue,  completed  in  1892, 
in  six  large  volumes,  was  so  thorough 
and  complete  a  piece  of  work,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  minute  analysis,  that 
it  has  proved  a  most  useful  handbook 
for  librarians.  The  new  Supplementary 
Catalogue,  which  will  contain  the  addi- 
tions since  1882  not  included  in  the  first 
catalogue  during  the  course  of  publica- 
tion, bids  fair  to  exceed  this  in  extent. 
Vol.  I.  contains  only  the  letters  A  and  B, 
so  that  the  new  Catalogue  will  probably 
run  up  to  six  or  seven  volumes.  The 
Library  contains  now  125,000  volumes. 
The  two  catalogues  together,  when  com- 
plete, will  thus  embrace  twelve  or  thir- 
teen large  octavo  volumes,  and  will  in- 
dex from  140,000  to  150,000  volumes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  ungracious  for  the 
libraries  which  receive  this  Catalogue 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  careful  and 
expensive  work,  to  ask  whether  such 
minute  analysis  of  publications  and  peri- 
odicals of  a  popular  as  well  as  of  a  sci- 
entific character  is  justifiable.  Probably 
we  should  suppress  that  question  and 
rejoice  in  the  service  which  has  been 
done  to  libraries  in  general,  and  not  ask 
whether  the  money  expended  in  the 
compilation  and  the  printing  of  the  cata- 
logue would  have  been  more  serviceable 
to  the  Peabody  Institute  if  expended 
partly  in  the  purchase  of  books.  No 
other  catalogue  of  its  size  in  existence 
can  compare  with  it  in  detailed  com- 
pleteness in  the  direction  of  analysis. 

So  much  effort  is  made  in  Germany 
to  sell  the  libraries  of  deceased  German 
scholars  to  America,  that  it  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  two  such  collections 
have  recently  been  taken  care  of  in  Ger- 
many itself.  The  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  the 
distinguished    historian    and    publicist, 


has  been  bought  for  the  City  Library 
of  Leipzig.  The  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Rudolph  Roth,  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  has 
been  secured  by  the  Tubingen  Univer- 
sity Library. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
more  important  American  libraries  by 
the  receipt  of  the  excellent  reproduction 
of  the  so  called  Codex  Vaticanus  3773, 
which  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
Count  Loubat,  of  New  York  and  Paris. 
By  his  direction  copies  of  this  reproduc- 
tion have  been  distributed  to  a  number 
of  American  libraries  and  scholars  from 
Columbia  University  Library. 

The  system  of  loans  between  libraries 
in  Germany  has  been  developed  much 
further  than  in  this  country.  Statistics 
for  the  past  year  of  loans  from  the  Ber- 
lin Royal  Library  to  eight  of  the  uni- 
versity libraries  show  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, there  have  been  loaned  to  each 
more  than  500  volumes.  Of  course,  the 
limited  area  of  Germany  makes  this 
much  more  practicable  than  it  would  be 
in  this  country.  These  figures  show 
that  the  relation  of  the  Royal  Library 
in  Berlin  to  the  University  libraiies  is, 
to  some  extent,  that  of  a  central  store- 
house, to  which  they  can  resoit  when 
necessary.  In  some  cases  the  loans  be- 
tween individual  universities  amount  to 
a  still  larger  number  of  volumes. 

An  excellent  collection  of  books  by 
and  about  Goethe,  numbering  1500  vol- 
umes and  1000  pamphlets,  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Budapest.  A  catalogue 
of  this  collection  has  just  been  issued. 
Goethe  forms  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant theme  for  the  collector.  The 
Goethe  Library  in  Columbia  University 
numbers  about  twelve  hundred  volumes^ 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  A  less  ex- 
tensive collection  on  Goethe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  a  good  collection  like- 
wise in  the  Cornell  Library.  Goethe's 
place  in  German  literature  is  so  com- 
manding, that  the  literature  about  him 
and  his  writings  is  a  large  and  necessary 
part  of  any  library  of  German  literature 
and  literary  criticism. 

The  gathering  of  librarians  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  journals 
devoted  to  bibliography  and  to  library 
matters,  busy  themselves  in  these  months 
with  discussions  of  the  plan  of  a  univer- 
sal bibliography  set  forth,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  in  Brussels.     This  is  a  project  to 
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catalogue  all  printed  books  and  pam- 
phlets and  classify  the  titles  on  the  deci- 
mal system.  The  verdict  seems  to  be, 
as  expressed  in  the  report  of  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Florence  recently,  that  this 
undertaking  was  opposed  by  most  libra- 
rians as  unwise  and  impracticable, 
though  praised  by  dilettantes  in  library 
matters. 

The  product  for  the  past  academic 
year  in  Germany  of  academic  disserta- 
tions and  programmes  is  given  as  about 
thirty-eight  hundred  pieces. 

The  good  effect  of  the  counsels  given 
by  librarians  recently  summoned  to 
Washington  to  meet  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Library  of  Congress, 
appears  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  to  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions made,  doubles  the  budget  of  the 
Library  as  before  proposed,  and  con- 
templates an  ample  staff  for  the  library 
administration. 

The  spick  and  span  elegance  of  the 
new  Library  Building  as  it  stands  near 
the  venerable  Capitol,  its  rich  external 
adornment  and  magnificent  interior 
decorations,  lead  some  to  contrast  with 
it,  unfavourably,  the  Capitol,  and  to 
demand  restorations  and  changes  in  that 
grand  building.  But  sober  second 
thought,  without  disparagement  to  the 
new  Library  Building,  should  make  it 
evident  to  those  interested  that  there  is 
nothing  in  its  florid  richness  which  can 
for  a  moment  compaie  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  Revue  Internatiofiale  des  Archives^ 
des  BibHothhqueSy  et  des  Musses ^  which  has 
been  published  for  the  last  two  years  by 
Welter  in  Paris,  announces  that  it  will 
cease  to  appear.  It  probably  dies  for 
tack  of  sufficient  interest  and  support 
from  French  libraries.  It  never  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  the  oigan  of  the 
librarians  of  France,  as  did  the  corre- 
sponding publications  in  Germany  and 
America,  not  to  mention  England. 
While  two  or  three  periodicals  dabble  a 
little  in  library  matters,  there  is  now  in 
France  no  periodical  devoted  to  the 
subject.     This    probably  explains    the 


fact  that  library  development  and  library 
economy  in  France  has  scarcely  kept 
pace  with  the  advance  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Readers  of  The  Bookman  may  be 
amused  to  learn  that  the  Public  Library 
in  the  little  town  of  Aston,  England, 
has  decided  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  black  out  the  betting  news  from 
the  newspapers  received  there,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  in  vogue  for  some 
years  past.  It  is  announced,  however, 
that  if  betting  men  again  frequent  the 
reading-room,  recourse  will  once  more 
be  had  to  such  a  process. 

A  tempest  in  a  teapot  has  evidently 
arisen  in  the  Bodleian  Librarv  at  Ox- 
ford.  The  present  Librarian,  Mr.  E.  W. 
B.  Nicholson,  on  his  advent  to  this  office 
in  1882,  undertook  to  incorporate  in  the 
old  crude  classification  in  use  in  that 
library,  a  more  minute  decimal  classi« 
fication.  These  new  subdivisions  have 
been  applied  as  far  as  practicable  since 
that  time,  to  the  satisfaction,  the  Libra- 
rian says,  of  the  staff  and  of  readers. 
Some  opposition  on  the  part  of  univer- 
sity officials  has  always  existed.  Re- 
cently the  Board  of  Curators,  at  a  meet- 
ing, sent  the  Librarian  from  the  room 
and  afterward  recalled  him  and  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  passed  reso- 
lutions that  the  shelf-classification  was 
too  minute,  that  it  wasted  time  and 
space,  and  must  in  consequence  be 
modified.  In  spite  of  his  representa- 
tions to  the  contrary,  they  persisted  in 
their  view,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  carry  those  resolutions  into  effect. 
The  Librarian  now  appeals  to  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues  everywhere  for  the 
expression  of  their  opinion  on  the  im- 
portance of  minute  classification,  etc. 
The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Cuia- 
tors  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  under- 
taking to  adjust  and  advise  the  classifi- 
cation  of  that  great  collection,  have  a 
task  in  hand  to  which  the  settlement  of 
the  Armenian  Question,  the  Silver  Ques- 
tion, and  most  other  questions  it  ever 
heard  of  would  be  simple  in  compari- 
son. 

George  II,  Baker ^ 
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CANADIAN  BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

This  is  Part  I.  of  a  catalogue  of  books  printed 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  compiler 
states  in  his  preface  that  **  the  proposed  idea  is 
to  continue  issuing  the  parts  until  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible) a  complete  list  may  be  obtained  of  all  the 
books  and  pamphlets  printed  or  published  in 
the  Dominion,  from  the  first  printed  book,  in 
1767,  to  the  end  of  1895,  and  from  this  date  to 
issue  annual  lists  for  each  year,  beginning  with 
1896." 

Any  one  who  devotes  his  time  or  even  his 
leisure  for  a  year  or  more,  and  puts  the  best  of 
his  enthusiasm  and  the  best  of  his  life  into  com- 
piling a  bibliography,  deserves  great  credit, 
for  at  the  best  no  catalogue  or  list  of  books  can 
be  free  from  errors,  and  the  pecuniary  profit 
can  rarely  be  any  adequate  return  for  the  labor 
expended.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  a 
book  of  this  character,  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand and  which  does  fill  a  want,  should  have 
been  put  in  type  and  published  so  hastily. 

This  Part  I.  is,  apparently,  a  pompilation  from 
catalogues  of  twenty- three  Canadian  booksellers 
and  publishers  only.  The  compiler  has  not, 
apparently,  made  use  of  previously  published 
bibliogp'aphies.  The  volume  contains  only  1006 
titles,  and  many  books,  information  regarding 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
which  are  most  sought  for— namely,  the  earliest 
Canadian  books — are  not  found  nere.  If  the 
compiler  had  taken  two  or  three  well-known 
bibliographies,  such  as  Sabin's  Dictionary  of 
Books  Relating  to  America^  or  the  very  care- 
fully prepared  Essai  de  Bibliographie  Cana- 
dienne^  by  Phildas  Gagnon,  published  in  Que- 
bec in  1895,  he  would  have  found  a  very  large 
number  of  titles  which  might  have  been  added 
by  the  simple  labour  of  copying.  These  sug- 
gested additions  will,  doubtless,  be  included  in 
one  of  the  future  numbers,  but  as  each  number 
forms  a  separate  alphabet,  the  fewer  numbers 
that  are  issued  the  more  useful  will  be  the 
work. 

The  list  of  books  fills  104  pages,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  **  Title  Index"  and  a  *'  Chronologic 
Index."  Only  a  single  book  printed  before 
1800  is  recorded,  that  being  one  printed  in  1791, 
and  only  126  books  are  recorded  previous  to 
1850.  Mr.  Gagnon' s  Essai  records,  we  should 
judge  (from  counting  those  on  a  few  earlier 
pages),  at  least  500  items,  perhaps  more,  printed 
in  Canada  before  1850,  and  some  of  the  rarest 
and  most  interesting  pieces,  for  example,  the 
Primer  for  the  Use  of  the  Mohawk  Children^ 
Montreal,  1781,  are  not  found  there. 

Mr.  Haight  has  given  us  also  a  new  classifica- 
tion for  sizes  of  books.  He  classifies  the  books 
by  size  into  153  divisions,  numbered  from  i  to 
I53f  for  books  measuring  from  3i  X  5  inches  to 
9  X  14  inches,  and  the  size  of  each  book  in  the 
description  is  designated  by  a  number.    There- 

•  A  Canadian  Catalogue  of  Books.  Part  I. 
By  W.  R.  Haight.  Toronto :  Haight  &  Co. 
♦2.50. 


foro,  a  reference  to  the  "  Index  Table  of  Sizes*' 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  size  of  any  item. 

While  we  ourselves  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  nomenclature  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  we  think  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
this  new  system.  We  feel  positive  that  the 
book  would  have  been  more  useful  if  the  author 
had  adhered  to  the  accepted  terms  of  "  i2mo." 
**8vo,"  etc.,  even  though  they  are  not  fixed 
quantities.  Undoubtedly  the  system  adopted 
by  the  American  Library  Association  will,  in 
time,  come  into  almost  universal  use,  at  least 
for  current  books.  For  old  books  it  is  hardly 
adequate,  however,  and  they,  perhaps,  would 
after  all  be  best  described  by  giving  under  each 
item  the  exact  measurements  in  inches  of  an 
untrimmed  leaf  wherever  it  is  known.  We 
must  note,  also,  that  while  Mr.  Haight  divides 
the  sizes  of  his  books  into  153  different  classes, 
he  does  not  tell  us  anywhere  how  the  measure- 
ments were  taken  ;  whether  they  are  of  un- 
trimmed leaves,  or  of  the  copies  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  his  hand,  perhaps  more  or  less 
cut  down  by  the  binder. 

The  book,  despite  its  deficiencies,  is  a  desira- 
ble addition  to  American  bibliography.  The 
collations,  probably,  are  accurate,  although  we 
have  not  had  the  material  at  hand  to  veri^  any 
of  them.  The  published  prices  are  sniven  of 
current  books ;  at  least  we  take  **  P.  50.," 
**  P.  75./'  **  P.  300.,"  etc.,  to  be  IJie  published 
price,  although  there  is  no  explanation  of  these 
abbreviations.  Of  many  out-of-print  books 
quotations  of  prices  from  booksellers*  cata- 
logues are  inserted. 

L.  S.  L. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  January  i,  1897. 

The  Christmas  season  has  again  come  and 
gone  with  the  customary  rush  and  confusion 
and  the  trade  has  settled  down  to  normal  condi- 
tions. The  regular  dealers  report  only  a  fair 
business,  while  the  department  stores  seem  to 
have  been  more  successful  than  usual. 

The  variety  of  subjects  included  in  the  holi* 
day  sales  has  been  rather  limited,  the  demand 
for  religious  and  miscellaneous  books  having 
fallen  off,  leaving  the  calls  almost  entirely  for 
current  fiction.  Sales  of  sets  and  volumes  in 
fine  bindings  ha/e  been  noticeably  light  and 
orders  for  books  of  moderate  prices  were  the 
rule,  with  the  exceptions  of  juveniles  and  calen* 
dars,  which  maintained  a  higher  grade  than 
usual. 

Pictures  of  People  was  undoubtedly  the  lead* 
ing  book  of  illustrations,  and  the  publishers 
were  repeatedly  out  of  stock.  In  Vanity  Fair^ 
by  A.  B.  Wenzel,  was  well  received,  but  did  not 
compete  with  the  Gibson  book  in  point  of  popu« 
larity.  New  illustrated  editions  of  Cafie  Cod^ 
by  H.  D.  Thoreau,  and  The  American  KevolU' 
tton,  by  John  Fiske,  sold  readily,  while  Rome  of 
To-day  and  Yesterday,  by  J.  Dennie  ;  Meisso* 
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nier:  His  Life  and  His  Art,  by  V.C.O.  Grtord. 
and  France  under  Louis  /CIV.,  by  Emile 
Boarjg^eois,  were  also  very  successful.  '  Twixt 
Cupid  and  Crcesus,  by  Cnarles  P.  Didier  ;  Fa^ 
blesfor  the  Times,  by  H.  W.  Phillips,  and  Kenu 
tie's  Coons,  by  £.  W.  Kemble,  were  novelties 
which  caught  tne  popular  fancy  and  sold  largely. 

Fiction,  however,  easily  outstripped  every 
other  department  of  literature,  and  the  Ian 
Madaren  books,  headed  by  Kate  Carnegie,  sold 
tremendously.  These  were  followed  at  a  re- 
niectful  distance  by  Sentimental  Tommy,  by 
1:  M.  Barrie  ;  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  by  Gil- 
bert  Parker  ;  King  Noanett,  by  fTJ.  Stimson, 
and  Marm  Lisa,  oy  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  In 
addition,  the  works  of  Marie  Corelli,  Anthony 
Hope,  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  and  Harold  Freo- 
eric  were  largely  used,  and  the  amusing  books 
of  J<^n  Kendrick  Bangs  were  generously  pur- 
chased* 

On  religious  subjects  the  year-books  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  the  Misses  Sutphen,  and  also  Ian 
Maclaren's  The  Mind  of  the  Master,  The  Cure 
of  Souls,  and  The  upper  Room  found  most 
favour. 

Miscellaneous  books  of  note  included  Driv^ 
ing  for  Pleasure,  by  Faucis  T.  Underbill ; 
Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  World,  by  Charles 
M.  Skinner,  and  George  Washington,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Juveniles  were  in  good  demand,  and  Sweet- 
heart Travellers,  by  S.  R.  Crockett ;  The  Cen- 
tury Book  of  Famous  Americans,  by  Eldridge 
S.  Brooks ;  A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago,  by 
Eliza  Ome  White,  led  the  sales,  while  the  works 
of  the  following  favourites  continued  to  be  called 
for :  G.  A.  Henty,  Laura  M.  Richards,  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  and  Oliver  Optic. 

The  publications  of  the  month  were  not  nu- 
merous, and  but  few  books  of  importance  were 
brought  out.  In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier, 
by  Felix  Moschelles,  and  English  Society, 
sketched  by  George  Du  Maurier,  were  undoubt- 
edly intended  for  the  holiday  trade,  but  their 
late  appearance  prevented  their  becoming 
known  in  time. 

A  list  of  the  popular  books  of  the  month,  as 
indicated  by  their  sales,  is  as  follows  : 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.     $1.50. 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    $1.25. 
Sentimental  Tommy.   By  J.  M.  Barrie.  $1.50. 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Gilbert  Parker. 

$1.50. 

King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimson.    $2  00. 
Marm  Lisa.    By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  $1  00. 
The    Sowers.     By  Henry  Seton    Aierriman. 

$1.25. 
The  Seven  Seas.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  $1.50. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.    By  Harold 

Frederic.    $1.50. 

§>uo  Vadis.    By  Henry  K.  Sienkiewicz.   $2  00. 
ome  Say.    By  Laura  E.  Richards.    50  cents. 
A  Singular  Life.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

$1.25. 

Pictures  of  People.  By  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
son.   $5.00. 

Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts.  By 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright.    $1.50. 

The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm.  By  Rosa  Nou- 
chette  Carey.    $1.25 

The  Mina  of  the  Master.  By  Ian  Maclaren. 
$1  50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  January  i,  1897. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  was  a  remark- 
able one  in  many  respects.  For  the  most  part 
trade  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
the  previous  year ' s  record.  Cause  for  congratu- 
lation, however,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  book  trade  has  not  suffered  in  the  same 
proportion  from  the  hard  times  as  have  most 
of  tne  other  branches  of  commerce,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  at  least  on  a  sound 
footing.  The  new  year  seems  to  promise  bet- 
ter thin^,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
trade  will  be  steadier,  more  regular,  and  con- 
sequently better,  than  in  1896. 

December  business  was  good  right  through 
the  month,  and  the  booksellers  had  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Holiday 
trade  was  cyclonic  in  its  nature,  and  when  it 
did  open  up,  though  somewhat  tardy  in  start- 
ing, tne  rush  was  simply  terrific.  Piles  of  popu- 
lar books  melted  like  snow  in  the  sun  from  the 
booksellers'  counters,  when  the  holiday  crowds 
took  possession  of  the  stores,  and  many  pub- 
lishers were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  ava- 
lanche of  orders  they  received  during  the 
Christmas  week,  several  of  the  leading  oooks 
of  the  day  being  reported  out  of  stock  just  be- 
fore the  season  ended.  The  latest  popular 
novels,  such  as  Kate  Carnegie,  Sentimental 
Tommy,  King  Noanett,  The  Days  of  Auld 


Lang  Syne,  marm  Lisa,  The  foy  of  Life,  and 
QuoVadis,  absorbed  the  lion's  share,  but  other 
classes  did  well,  particularly  those  embracing 
history  and  biography.  New  books  published 
this  fall  were  particularly  successful,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  careful  way  in  which  this 
season's  publications  were  selected  when  we  say 
that  there  were  few,  if  any,  failures  among  them. 

The  December  list  of  new  books  was  a  lai^e 
one,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
works  published  other  than  fiction.  The 
month's  books  which  met  wi^  the  largest  sales 
were  A  Romany  of  the  Snows,  by  Gilbert 
Parker  ;  That  First  Affair,  by  J.  A.  Mitchell ; 
The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,  oy  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  ;  George  Washington,  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  ;  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by 
Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  and  Miss  Ayr  0/ 
Virginia,  by  Julia  Mag^der. 

Some  of  the  titles  conferred  upon  juveniln 
books  this  year  are  strikingly  original,  to  say 
the  least,  and  should  some  of  these  peculiarly 
named  books  attain  classical  honour  the  Eng- 
lish language  will  be  considerably  enlarged. 
The  Golliwogs  Bicycle  Club  and  Prince  Boo 
Hoo  and  Little  Smuts  are  astounding  enough, 
and  Gobolinks  does  not,  to  the  uninitiated, 
throw  much  light  upon  the  matter  between  its 
covers,  but  who  in  tne  name  of  mystery  knows, 
without  reading  the  book,  who  the  Iv  ally  pug 
of  Why  is,  or  ever  heard  before  of  The  Zauke- 
wauk  and  the  Bletherwitch  t 

Judging  from  the  nature  of  a  number  of 
books  published  recently  and  their  popularity, 
it  would  seem  that  short-cuts  to  knowledge  are 
much  sought  after  nowadays.  Such  books  as 
Audiences,  by  Florence  P.  Holden ;  How  to 
Listen  to  Music,  by  H.  S.  Krehbiel,  and  Na- 
tional Epics,  by  Kate  Milner  RaXJ^-^^^'^^i^fc, 
very  well,  and  are  likely  to  do  "V^^*^*^  """^ 
become  familiar. 
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Murder  of  Delicio.    By  Harie  Corelli. 


s  Annual.     3s.  6d. 
aal  Storv  Book.     By  A.  Lang.     6s. 
mine's  t'oems.     3  vols.     7s.  6d.  each. 
S  Long  Life.     By  M.  C.  Clarke.     7s.  6d. 
Kb   Heritage   of    the    Spirit.     By  Bishop 
^btoD.    34.  6d. 
"b  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     By  Canon  Gore. 


.65  OF  BCX3KS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

books  in  order  ofdemand.  assolct  beiwcpn 

md  January  I,  1897. 

We  ffoaranlee  the  authenticity  of  the  folloninci; 

if  «■  lupplied  to  us,  earh  by  leading  booksellers 

^ttc  tnnns  named. 

NEW   YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 
Bonnie  Brier  Bash.     By  Maclaren.     (1.35  and 
fa.oo.     {Dmid.  Mead  &  Co.) 
t.  I^r*    of    Auld    Lang   Syne.     By   Maclaren. 
tt.iS  and   S3.00.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 
'   3.  A  Year  in  ihe  Fields.     By  Burroughs.     |i,5o. 
(Hotuhton.) 
True  George 
(Llppincoii ) 
5.  Uylhi  and   Legends  of   Our  Own  Land.     By 
•  ^  Skinner.     $3.00.     (Lippincotl.) 
^Country   of   the    Pointed    Firs.      By  Jewell, 
fi.as.'    (Houghion  ) 

NEW   YORK,   UPTOWN. 
j(  Senliraental    Tommv.       By    Barrie.       t>-SO' 
'     (Scribner.) 
^  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maelarea.    ti.jo.  [Dodd, 

.   Mead  &  Co.) 
jT  King  Noaneli.     By  Stimson.     (3  oo.     (Um. 

ion.  WolHe  &  Co  ) 
X  The  Seven  Seas.    By  Kipling.   $r  jo.     (Apple- 


5.  The  Sowers.     By    Merriman.     Si.ij.      (Har- 
,   per.) 

jrQuo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewict.     Si  00.     <Liitle. 
Brown  A  Co.) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 
^The  Sevso  Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton  ) 
a.  A     Venetian      June.       By      Fuller.       Ji.oo. 

IPuInam  ) 

3.  One  of  the  Visconti.     By  Brodhead.     75  cis. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  That  First  Affair.    By  Mitchell.  $1  3;.    (Scrih- 

ner.) 
^BT  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    fi. 50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  In  Sight  of  the  Goddesi.    By  Reade.    ;s  cts. 

(Lipplncoii.) 

BOSTON.    MASS, 
V  King    Noanett.     Bv  Stimsoa.    $3.o< 
ton,  Wollfe  &  Co.) 


.jrQuo  Vadii.     By  Kenkiewicz.     ti.oo.     (Little. 

Brown  &  Co  ) 
jf'Coantry    of    the    Pointed    Firs      By   Jewett. 

ti.35.     (Houghton.) 

4.  Authors    and    Friends.      By    Fields,      tt.50. 

(Houghton  ) 

5.  The   Seven   Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

6.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.35.    (Scrib- 


r-) 


BOSTON,    MASS. 


irCouniry  of    the    Pointed     Firs.     By   Jewett. 
«i.35.     (Houghton.) 

3.  The   Second  Century   of  Charades.     By  Bel- 

lamy.     tl.oo.     (Houghton.) 
^  Quo  Vadis.     BySienkiewici.    $3.oo.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

4,  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      ♦i.aj. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Days    ol    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By   Maclaren. 

Si. 3;.    (Dwld.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6,  Taquisara.      By    Crawford.      $2.00.      (Mac- 

millan.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

X  Sentimental    Tommy.       By     Barrie.       t^SO. 

(Scribner.) 
^  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.35.    (Scrib- 

3.  Old   Dorset.     By  Rogers.    81.35.     (Putnam,) 
j^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewlcz.     ^.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co  I 
^Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling,    ti  S°'    (Appletnn.) 

6.  A  Venetian  June.   By  Fuller,  9i.oo.  (Puuiara.) 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 
^  Kale  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co  ) 
X  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1  50.  (Scrib- 

3.  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Lattiner. 

(3  50.     (McClurgS  Co.) 

4.  A  Child-World,     By   Riley.     $1.35.     (Bowen- 

MerHll  Co.) 

5.  Pierrette.     By  Bouvel.     $1.35.     (McClurg  ft 

Co.) 
6    King    Noaneii.     By   Siimson.     |a.oa.     (Lam* 
son,  Wolflc&Ci.  ) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

I.  Mystic   Masonrv.      By   Buck.      ^i.jo.      {The 

Robert  Clarke  Co.) 
V  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.  $i.so.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.} 
^  Sentimental     Tommy.      By    Barrie.      $I.SO. 

(Scribner.) 
y^  Margaret  Ogilvy.    By  Barrie.     fi.aS'     {Scrib- 
■^      ner.) 
;.  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation.     By  Eggleston. 

ft. 50.     (Appleton) 

6.  King   Noaneit.      By   Stirasoo.    ta.0O.     (Lam- 

s->n,  WoWeSCo.) 


CLEVELAND,  O, 

^Quo  Vadis,     By  Sienkiewici.     la.oo. 
Brown  ft  Co.) 
a.  Driving.     By  Underhill.    (7.^.    (^^* 
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^Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribncr.) 

4.  White  Aprons.  By  Goodwin,  fi.25.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

fir  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lamson, 
Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

6.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford,    ti.50.   (Holt.) 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

jk^The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

^^King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

3.  The   Sowers.     By   Merriman.     $1.25.     (Har- 

.    per.) 
^f  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

6.  Cape   Cod.      2   vols.      By   Thoreau.      $3.00. 

(Houghton.) 

ROCHESTER.    N.    Y. 

/^Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

^^  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co  ) 

^ji^Tiidrgarct  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

4.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

5.  Rodney    Stone.     By    Doyle.     $1.50.    (Apple- 

ton.) 

6.  Marm   Lisa.     By   Wiggin.     $1.00.     (Hough- 

ton.) 

SALT   LAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 

1.  Tom  Grogan.     By   Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 

ton.) 

2.  Singular   Life.     By  Phelps.     $1.25.    (Hough- 

ton ) 
%C  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 
^      Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  March    Hares.     By   Frederic.     #1.25.     (Stone 

&  Kimball.) 

5.  Damnation   of  Theron    Ware.     By   Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

6.  Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Har- 

per.) 

SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

1.  Tales    of     Languedoc.       By     Brun.       $2.00. 

(Doxcy.) 

2.  Pictures    of    People.       By     Gibson.       $5  00. 

(Russell  &  Sons.) 

3.  Kemble's  Coons.     By  Kemble.     $2.00.     (Rus- 

sell &  Sons.) 

^.  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

jfi  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Quo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little 
Brown  &  Co.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

>f  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 


^  Sentimental     Tommy.      By     Barrie.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
3.  Sir  George  Tressady.    By  Ward.  $2.00.  (Mac- 

millan.) 
•ff^Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co ) 

5.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

6.  That  First  Affair.    By  Mitchell.   $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

TOLEDO,    O. 

^Sentimental     Tommy.       By     Barrie.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^<^Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.     $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Love   in    Old   Cloathes.     By  Bunner.     f  1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  A  Child-World.     By  Riley.     I1.25.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.) 

5.  Captain   Chap.      By  Stockton,     $1.50.    (Lip- 

pincott.) 

6.  A    Singular    Life.    By    Phelps-Ward.     ♦1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

^Sentimental     Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

2.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.     Paper.  75 

cts.  ;  cloth,  $1.50.       (The   Copp  Clark  Co.) 

3.  The    Land    of   the  Leal.      By  Lyall.     fi.oo. 
><t)odd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

JK  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 
^      ner.) 

5.  The    Gray    Man.      By   Crockett.     Paper,   75 

cts.  ;  cloth,  f  1.25.      (English    Colonial  Edi- 
tion.) 

6.  Taquisara.      By  Crawford.      Paper.  75   cts.  ; 

cloth,  f  X.25.     (English  Colonial  Edition.) 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

r  The  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.     (Ap- 
pleton.) 

2.  Rodney  Stone.*   By  Doyle.  75  cts«  and  $1.25. 

(Geo.   Bell  &  Sons  ) 

3.  The  Gray   Man.*    By  Crockett.     75  cts.  and 

$1.25.     (Unwin.) 

4.  Father  Stafford.     By  Hope.  50  cents.  (Neely.) 
j^.  Sentimental    Tommy.      By     Barrie.      $i*SO. 

(Scribner.) 
6.  Story  of  Canada.     By  Bourinot.     $1.50.   (Put- 
nam.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land.     By 

Skinner.    2  vols.     $3  00.     (Lippincott.) 

2.  Cape   Cod.      By   Thoreau.      2   vols.      $5.00. 

(Houghton  ) 

3.  Constantinople.    By  De  Amicis.   2  vols.  $5.00. 

(Coates.) 
4.y  Venice.     By  Yriarte.    $300.    (Coates.) 
ir  Country  of  Pointed  Firs.     By  Jewctt.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
^(0f  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.   $1.50.    (Dodd» 

Mead  &  Co.) 

♦  Colonial  libra-rV^*'* 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE   MONTH. 


AiMERICAN. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Croslegh.  C— The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  To- 
day.    i2ino,  pp.  xxviii-497,  $2.50. . .  .Young 

Gibbons,  James,  Cardinal. — The  Ambassador  of 
Christ.    i2mo.  pp.  xiv-404,  $1.00 /k*/. Murphy 

HousMAN.  Rev.  H. — John  Ellerton :  Being  a 
Collection  of  his  Writings  on  Hymnology. 
With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  i2nio, 
pp.  iii-427,  $2.00 Young 

Martineau,  James. — Faiih  the  Beginning,  Self- 
Surrender  the  Fulfillment  of  the  Spiritual 
Life.     i8mo,  pp.  122,  50  cents. .  .Macmillan 

Powell,  H.  C— The  Principle  of  the  Incarna- 
tion :  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Rela- 
tion between  our  Lord's  Divine  Omniscience 
and  His  Human  Consciousness.  8vo,  pp. 
xxxi-483,  $4.00 Longmans,  G. 

Watson,  J. —  Christianity  and  Idealism  :  the 
Christian  Ideal  of  Life  and  its  Relations  to 
the  Greek  and  Jewish  Ideals  and  to  Modern 
Philosophy,     i2mo,  pp.  xviii-216.  $1.25  net. 

Macmillan 

FICTION. 

Austen,  Jane. — Emma.  Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson.     8vo,  pp.  xviii-437,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

AusiiN,  L.  F. — At  Random  :  Essays  and  Stories. 
i2mo,  pp.  x-263,  $1.25 Ward,  L. 

Barrett.  Wilson.  —  The  Sign  of  the  Cross. 
i2mo,  pp.  303,  $1.60 Lippincott 

Black,  Clementina.  —  The  Princess  D6sir6e. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-204,  $1.25 Longmans,  G. 

Brooke,  Emma  F. — Life  the  Accuser:  a  Novel 
in  Two  Parts.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-411,  $1.50. 

Arnold 

Burton,  Alma  Holman. —  Massasoit :  a  Ro- 
mantic Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land.    i2mo,  $1.25 Morse 

Charrington,  Charles.  —  A  Sturdy  Beggar. 
i6mo,  pp.  163,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

CoRNFORD,  L.  Cope. — Captain  Jacobus.  i6mo, 
pp.  285,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Davis,  Rebecca  Harding. — Frances  Waldeaux: 
a  Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-207,  $1.25.  ..Harper 

Ellis,  E.  S. — Four  Boys.     Square  i2mo.  $1.25. 

Merriam 

Farrar.  Rev.  F.  W. — The  Three  Homes :  a 
Tale  for  Fathers  and  Sons.  i2mo,  pp.  viii- 
389,  $1.50 Dutton 

Groves,  J.  Percy. — Scotland  Forever  ;  or.  The 
Adventures  of  Alexander  MacDonell.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-373,  $2.00 Routledge 

Hamilton,  M. — McLeod  of  the  Camerons. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-355,  50  cents Appleton 

Hooking,  Silas  K. — For  Such  is  Life :  a  Ro- 
mance.    i2mo,  $1.50 Warne 

Houghton,  Louise  Seymour. — The  Log  of  the 
Lady  Grey.     Square  8vo,  pp.  v-93,  50  cents. 

Bonnell,  S. 

James,  Mrs.  Florence  Alice  Price.  —  Forge 
and  Furnace:  a  Novel.  i2mo,  pp.  215, 
$1. 25 New  Amsterdam  Hook  Co. 


Jensen,  W— Karine  :  a  Story  of  Swedish  Love. 
From  the  German  of  Emma  A.  Endlich. 
i6mo,  pp.  V-211,  $1.25 McClurg 

Magruder,  Julia. — Miss  Ayr  of  Virginia,  and 
Other  Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-395,  $1.25. 

Stone 

Meade,  L.  T.— Catalina :  Art  Student.  i2mo, 
pp.  320,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Moleswortii,  Mrs.  —  Uncanny  Tales.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-228.  $1.25 Longmans,  G. 

Peek,  Hrdley.  —  The  Chariot  of  the  Flesh. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-313,  fi.25 Longmans,  G. 

Seawell,  Molly  Elliot. — A  Virginia  Cavalier. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-349,  $1.50 Harper 

Setoun,  Gabriel.— The  Child  World.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiv-155,  $1.50 Lane 

Sharp,  Evelyn.  —  Wymps,  and  Other  Fairy 
Tales.     Square  i6mo,  pp.  viii-190,  $1.50. 

Lane 

Shiel,  M.  P. — Shapes  in  the  Fire  :  Being  a  Mid- 
winter-Night's Entertainment  in  Two  Parts, 
and  an  Interlude.    i6mo,  pp.  viii-324,  $1.00. 

Roberts 

Street,  G.  S.— The  Wise  and  the  Wayward. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-234,  $1.50 .Lane 

POETRY. 

Batterson,  Hfrman  Griswold. — Vesper  Bells, 
and  Other  Verses.   i2mo,  pp.  220,  $2.00. Pott 

Krehbiel,  H.  E. — How  to  Listen  to  Music : 
Hints  and  Suggestions  to  Untaught  Lovers 
of  the  Art.     i6mo,  pp.  xvi-361,  $1.25  net, 

Scribner 

Lucas,  W^inifred.  —  Units.  i6mo,  pp.  vii-78, 
$1.25 '....Lane 

MoULTON,  C. — In  My  Lady's  Name  :  Poems  of 
Love  and  Beauty.  Compiled  and  Arranged 
by  C.  Wells  Moulton.  i6mo,  pp.  xvii-3Q4, 
$1.50 Putnam 

Romanes,  George  John. — Selections  from  the 
Poems  of.  With  an  Introduction  by  T. 
Herbert  Warren.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-io8,  $1.50. 

Longmans,  G. 

Ros  Rosarum  ex  Horto  Poetarum  :  Dew  of  the 
Ever-Living  Rose,  Gathered  from  the  Poets' 
Gardens  of  Many  Lands  by  E.  V.  B.  Second 
Edition.     i6mo,  pp.  xxxii-292,  $1.5011^/. 

McClurg 

Seaman,  Owen.— The  Battle  of  the  Bays.  T6mo, 
pp.  iv-86,  $1.25 Lane 

Sherman,  Francis. — Matins.  i6mo,  pp.  viii- 
58,  $1.25  net Copeland  &  D. 

Wells,  Carolyn. — At  the  Sign  of  the  Sphinx  : 
a  Book  of  Charades.  i6mo,  pp.  viii~io3, 
$1.25 Stone  &  K. 

HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

BouTEi.L,  Lewis  Henry. — The  Life  of  Roger 
Sherman.     i2mo,  pp.  361,  $2.00.  ..McClurg 

Cooper,  C.  A. — An  Editor's  Retrospect :  Fifty 
Years  of  Newspaper  Work.  8vo,  pp.  xv- 
430,  $4.00 Macmillan 
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Dayton,    Abram    C.  —  Last   Days  of   Knicker- 
bocker life  in  New  York.     8vo,  pp.  xxxii- 
.  386,  $2.50 Putnam 

Dix,  Morgan.  —  Harriet  Surr  Cannon,  First 
Mother  Superior  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
Mary  :  a  Brief  Memoir.  i6mo.  pp.  vi-i4g. 
$1.25 Longmans,  G. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  H.  N. — Prehistoric  Man  and 
Beast.     Large  i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-298,  $3.00. 

Appleton 

Janes,  L.  G.  —  Samuel  Gorton:  a  Forgotten 
Founder  of  our  Liberties,  First  Settler  of 
Warwick,  R.  L     i2mo,  pp.  141,  $1.00  tut. 

Preston  &  R. 

Latimer,  Elizabeth  Wormeley.— Italy  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  Making  of 
A  astro-Hungary  and  Germany.  8vo,  pp. 
iv-436,  $2.50 McClurg 

.  Loom  IS,  Eben  J. — An  Eclipse  Party  in  Africa: 
Chasing  Summer  across  the  Equator  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  Pensacola.     8vo,  pp.  xii-218,  $4.50. 

Roberts. 

Maspero,  G.  —  The  Struggle  of  the  Nations: 
^syptf  Syria  and  Assyria.  Translated  by 
M.  L.  McClure.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-794,  $7.50 Appleton 

Miller,  William. — The  Balkans  :  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro.  i2mo, 
xx-476,  $1.50 Putnam 

Monroe,  Harriet. —  John  Wellborn  Root:  a 
Study  of  his  Life  and  Work.  8vo,  pp.  xiv- 
291,  96.00  M^/ .Houghton,  M. 

MoscHELES,  Felix.  —  In  Bohemia  with  Du 
Maurier  :  the  First  of  a  .Series  of  Reminis- 
cences.     8vo,  pp.  146,  $2.50 Harper 

Schlatter,  Francis.  —  Biography  of  Francis 
Schlatter,  the  Healer :  with  his  Life,  Works 
and  Wanderings.     i6mo,  pp.  200,  50  cents. 

Schlatter  Pub.  Co. 

Waters,  Mrs.  Clara  E.  C— The  Eternal  City  : 
Rome  ;  its  Religions,  Monuments,  Litera- 
ture and  Art.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  ix-422  ;  vii- 
423-831,  $5.00 Esies  &  L. 

Weston,  Walter. — Mountaineering  and  Ex- 
ploration in  the  Japanese  Alps.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-346,  $6.00 Scribner 

Wilson,  Woodrow.— George  W^ashington.  8vo, 
pp.  X-333,  $3.00 Harper 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Cunningham,  Robert  Oliver. —  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Marketable  Marine  Fishes  of 
the  British  Islands.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-375,  $2.50 
net Macmillan 

Du  Maurier,  G. — English  Society.  Sketched 
by  George  Du  Maurier.    Oblong  8vo,  $2.50. 

Harper 


Ei.LACOMBE,  H.  N.—The  Plant-Lore  and  Gar- 
den-Craft of  Skakespeare.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi- 
3S3»  ^3-  50 Arnold 

Frith,  H.,  and  Rawson,  W.  Stepney.  —  Coil 
and  Current ;  or.  The  Triumphs  of  Elec- 
tricity.    i2mo,  pp.  viii-294,  $1.25.. Ward,  L. 

Gardner,  Percy. — Sculptured  Tombs  of  Hellas. 
Svo,  pp.  xix-259,  $8.00  ftet Macmillan 

Hole,  S.  Reynolds. —  A  Book  about  Roses: 
How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them.  i2mo,  pp. 
xiv-298,  $2  50 Arnold 

Leichton.  Lord. — Addresses  Delivered  to  the 
Students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Svo,  pp. 
310,  $2. 50 Longmans,  G. 

Mathews,  C.  T. — The  Story  of  Architecture: 
an  Outline  of  the  Stvles  in  all  Countries. 
i2mo,  pp.  xvi-468,  $3.00 Appleton 

MiLMAN,  Helen.  —  In  the  Garden  of  Peace. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-182,  $1.50 Lane 

PowELi^  G.  H. — Animal  Episodes  and  Studies 
in  Sensation.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-269,  $1.50. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Wedmore,  Frederick.  —  Fine  Prints.  i2mo, 
pp.  256,  $2.25  net Longmans,  G. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Allen,   Charles   Dexter. — Ex-Libris  :  Essays 
of  a  Collector.     Large  i2mo,  pp.  157,  $3.00 
ttfi Lamson,  W. 

Complete  Bachelor,  The  :  Manners  for  Men. 
By  the  Author  of  the  **As  Seen  by  Him" 
Papers.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-211,  $1.25. Appleton 

Earle,  Alice  Morse. — Curious  Punishments  of 
Bygone  Days.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-149,  $1.50. 

Stone 

Fitch,  Clyde.— Some  Correspondence  and  Six 
Conversations.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-150,  $1.00. 

Stone  &  K. 

Glenn.  Thomas  Ali.f.n. — A  List  of  Some  Ameri- 
can Genealogies  which  have  been  Printed 
in  Book  Form.  Large  8vo,  pp.  vi-7T,  $2.00 
#/<*/ Coates 

Hamilton,  Walter.  —  French  Book  Plates. 
Square  i2mo,  pp.  x-360,  $2.75  net Bell 

Rabb,  Kate  Mii.ner. — National  Epics.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-398,  $1.50 McClurg 

SiiiPMAN,  Louis  Evan.  —  Urban  Dialogues. 
i6mo,  pp.  xii-115,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Stevenson,  E.  IkENy^us. — The  Square  of  Sevens: 
an  Authoritative  System  of  Cartomancy. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxvi-72,  $1.50 Harper 

True  Mother  Goose,  The  :  Songs  for  the  Nur- 
sery or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Child- 
ren. Notes  and  Pictures  by  Blanche  Mc- 
Manus.     8vo,  pp.  x-138,  $1.50..  Lam  son,  W. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley. — The  Relation  of 
Literature  to  Life.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-320,  $1.50. 

Harper 


ENGLISH. 

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY.  New  Life  in  Christ  Jesus.     Hditetl  by  J.  Field. 

Introduction  by    very  Rev.  r.   W.  Farrar. 
Cowan,  H. — The  Influence  of  the  Scottish  Church  5  / Innes 

in  Christendom.     3/6 Black      p,  j^^^kr  '  Rev."  A.- A   Commentary'  oa  * ^^^^^ 

For  Each  New  Day,  Daily  Portions.    Illustrated  ^2/- ^  ^>cv« 

by  Extracts  from  Eminent  Preachers.     3/6.       Webster,  Rev.  F.  S.— Set  to  ObeV    "'  .^_\ -^ecv6« 

Nisbet  in  Daily  Life.     2/6 " 
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FICTION. 

AsHToy,  J.— Inmates  of  the  Mansion  :  an  Alle- 
gory.    2/6 Oigby 

Baker,  J. — The  Gleaming  Dawn.   6/-.Chapman 

Baldwin.    Rev.    J.    R.— Indian  Gup.     Untold 

Stories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.     6/-..Beeman 

Beaumont,  M.— Joan  Seaton:   a  Story  of  Per- 
cival  Dion.     4/-  net Dent 

Bland,  E.  A.— The  Next  Thing.     2/6 Shaw 

BosANQUET,  Mrs.  B.— Rich  and  Poor.     3/6  mt. 

Macmillan 

Cameron.  Mrs.  L. — Two  Cousins  and  a  Castle. 
3/6 While 

Charleton,  R.  J.— The  Picture   of    the   Kingr. 
6/. Gay  &  B. 

Clark,  K.  M. — Maori  Tales  and  Legends.     6/-. 

Nuit 

CoLQUHOUN,  M.  —  Princes  Three  and   Seekers 
Seven.     Four  Fairy  Tales.    6/- Stock 

Debenham,    M.    H.—  Holiday  Tasks  :    a  Story 
for  Children.     3/6 Jarrold 

Drinkwater,    J.    M.— Choosing  and  Chosen. 
3/6 Shaw 

Fitzgerald,  S.  J.  A.,  and  Lloyd,  S.  O. — The 
Mighty  Toltec  :  a  Romantic  Story.     6/-. 

Macqueen 

Giberne,  a. — Old  Comrades.     2/6 Shaw 

Graham,  W. — A  Strange  Solution.  6/-.Chapman 

Greville,   Lady  V. — The   Home   for   Failures. 
6/- Hutchinson 

Herman,  H.— The  Great    Beckleswaithe   Mys- 
tery.    3/6 Simpkin 

Hunt,  V.— The  Way  of  Marriage.     6/-. 

Chapman  &  H. 

Irwin,  H.  C— A  Man  of  Honor.     6/- Black 

Jebb,    Mrs.  G. — Some  Unconventional    People. 
3/6 Blackwood 

Jelf,    E.    a. — Eileen's    Journey.      History    in 
Fairyland.    10/6 Murray 

Kelly,    Mrs.  T. — A  Laddy  in   her  ain  Richt. 
6/- ...Hurst 

Kielland,  a.    L. — Norse  Tales  and  Sketches. 
5/- Stock 

Knight,  F.  A. — In  the  West  Country.     6/-. 

Simpkin 
Lilburn,  a. — The  Borderer.     6/- Smith,  E. 

Lys,  C— The  Dunthorpes  of  Westleigh.     6/. 

Downey 

McChesney,  D.  G. — Miriam  Cromwell.    Royal- 
ist.   6/- Blackwood 

Mathers,  H. — The  Juggler  and  the  Soul.     3/6. 

Jarrold 

Meade,  L.  T. — A  Little  Mother  to  the   Others. 

6/-.    Merry  Girls  of  England.    3/6.. White. 

Meade^  L.  T. — Merry  Girls  of   England.     3/6. 

Cassell 

Merlin  :    a  Practical  Love  Story.      By  Mr.    M. 
6/- Bremen 

Mitchell,  K. — Nipkin.    2/6 Dent 

More  Echoes  from  the  Oxford  Magazine.     5/-. 

Froude 

Nicholson,  J.  L. — After  Long  Waiting.   2  vols., 
12/- H  urst 

OuiDA. — Le  Selve.     2/6 Unwin 

S.MITH,  C. — The  Backslider.     2  vols. . .  .Bentley 


Spence,  C.  S.  —  Earl   Rognvald    and   his   For- 
bears.    3/6  nft Unwin 

Stables,  G. — Shoulder  to  Shoulder.     5/-.  .Shaw 

Sullivan,  J.  F.— Belial's  Burdens Dent 

Tarbet,  W.  G.— In  Oor  Kailyard.     2/6. 

Arrowsmith 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Arnold,  £. — Chaurapanchasika-  an  Indian  Love 
Lament.     10/6 Paul 

Armour,  M. — Songs  of  Love  and  Death.     4/6. 
net Dent 

Benson.  A.  C— Lord   Vyct,  and  Other  Poems. 
3/6 Lane 

CoLMORE,  G. — Poems  of    Love  and   Life.     2/6 
Mt Gay  &  B. 

Dickson,  M.— The  Saga  of  the  Sea  Swallow. 
4/6  «// Innes 

Dickens,  C.  S.— Margaret  and  the  Margarites. 
3/6 Low 

Hewlett,  M. — Songs  and  Meditations.     5/-. 

Constable 

Selkirk.  J.  B.— Poems.     6/. Blackwood 

Shaw,  A.  C. — Two  Decades  of  Song.     2/-. 

Simpkin 

Williams,  L.— Ballads  and  Songs  of  Spain.    3/6. 

Digby  &  L. 

Wilson,  L.— Verses.     5/- Bliss,  S. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Axon,  W.  E.  A. — Bygone  Sussex.    7/6.  Andrews 

Bryce,  J. —Transcaucasia  and  Arrat    8/6  w^•/. 

Macmillan 

Bulow,     H.     von.    Early    Correspondence    of. 
Edited  by  his  Widow.     16/- Unwin 

Byron,  Lord,  Works  of.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

Vol.  I.,  Letters,  1804-1813.     5/-  «//. 

Heinemann 
Campbell,  J.  K.— Round  the  World  Rambles* 

a  Record  of  a  Holiday  Tour.     5/..  .Simpkin 

Croll,  J.,  Autobiographical  Sketch  of,  with 
Memoir  by  J.  C.  Irons.     12/- Stanford 

Dittersdorff,  K.  von.  Autobiography  of.     7/6. 

Bentley 
Douglas,  M. — Across  Greenland's   Ice   Fields. 

2/- Nelson 

DuNCKLEY,  H.,  and  Others. — Richard  Cobden 

and  the  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade.     3/6. Unwin 

Gearey,  C. — Two  French  Queens,  and  Other 
Sketches.     6/- Digby  &  L. 

Gould,    S.    B. —  Life  of  Napoleon    Bonaparte. 

3/6 Methuen 

Hall6,  Sir  Charles.  Life  and  Letters  of.     Edited 

by  C.  E.  and  M.  Hall6.     16/- Smith.  E. 

Hay,  Sir  D.,  sometime  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Morocco,  Memoir  of.     16/- Murray 

Jusserand,  J.  J. —The  Romance  of  a  King's 
Life.     6/- Unwin 

Kroeker,  R.  Freiligrath.  —  Germany  (the 
Children's  Study).     2/6 Unwin 

Oliver,  W.  D.— Crags  and  Craters  :  Rambles 
in  the  Island  of  Reunion.     6/-..  .Longmans 

O'Leary,  J.  —  Recollections  of  Fenians  and 
Fenianism.     2  vols.,  21/- Downey 

Our  Seven  Homes  :  Autobiographical  Reminis- 
cences  of  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles.    7/6.Murray 
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Pacata  Hibernia  ;  or.  Wars  in  Ireland  during 
the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Edited  by  S. 
0*Grady.     2  vols.,  42/-  mt, Downey 

Pritchard,  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  Compiled  by 
his  Daughter.     10/6 Seeley 

Robertson,  Sir  G.  S.— The  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu 
Kush.     31/6 Lawrence  &  B. 

Salmons,  H.  A. — The  Fall  and  Resurrection  of 
Turkey.    3/6 Methuen 

SiNlGAGLlA,  L.— Climbing  Reminiscences  of  the 
Dolomites.     21/- Un  win 

TooLKY.  S.  A.  — The  Personal  Life  of  Queen 
Victoria.    6/- H  odder 

Travels  in  Unknown  Austria.  By  Princess 
Mary  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.     7/6. 

Macmillan 

ViLLANi,  G. — Chroniche  Florentine :  Selections 
from  First  Nine  Books.  Translated  by 
Selfe.    6/ Constable 

Waddington,  W.  E..  and  Inskip,  J.  T. — Charles 
Vickery  Hawkins  :  Memorials  of  his  Life  ; 
with  a  Preface  by  H.  C.  G.  Moule.     5/-. 

Hodder  &  S. 

WiTHERBY,  H.  F. — Light  from  the  Land  of  the 
Sphinx Stock 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Abney,  Capt. — Evening  Talks  at  the  Camera 
Club  on  Photography.     3/6 Low 

Beerbohm,  M.  —  Caricatures  of  Twenty-five 
Gentlemen.     10/6  n^t, Smithers 

Carter,  E.  T. — Motive  Power  and  Gearing  for 
Electrical  Machinery.     12/6  net. 

Elec.  Pub.  Soc. 

Cajari,  F. — A  History  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics.   6/6  net Macmillan 

Crane,  W. — Of  the  Decorative  Illustration  of 
Books  Old  and  New.     10/6  net. Bell 

Davenport,  C. — Royal  Bookbindings  :  Portfolio 
Monographs.     3/6  net Seeley 

Duckworth,  Sir  D. — The  Sequels  of  Disease : 
the  Lumleiaa  Lectures,  1896.     10/6. 

Longmans 

Farman,  D. — Auto-Cars.     5/- Whittaker 


Geddie,  J. — The  Water  of  Leith  from  Source  to 
Sea.     20/. White 

Grant,  W.  R.  C— A  Handbook  to  the  Game 
Birds.     Vol    II.    6/- Allen 

Gray,  G.  B. — Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 
7/6  net, Black 

Haeckel,  E. — True  Grasses.  Translated  by 
F.  L.  Scribner  and  E.  A.  Souihworth.  10/6 
net Constable 

Halleck,  R.  p.— The  Education  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System.     5/-  net Macnillan 

Kneipp.  M.  S. — The  Care  of  Children  in  Sick- 
ness and  Health.     5/- Grevel 

Leus,  J.  L. — New  Decimal  Coinage.     3d..Relfe 

Morton,  W.  J.,  and  Hammer,  E.  W.  —  The 
X  Ray.     4/- Simpkin 

Renton.  E. -^Intaglio  Engravings,  Past  and 
Present.     3/6 Bell 

Reynolds,  E.  S. — Hygiene  for  Beginners.    2/6. 

Macmillan 

ZiMMERMANN,  Dr.  A  —  Botanical  Microtech- 
nique.    12/ Constable 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bell,  Sir  J.,  and  P.vton,  J.— Glasgow  :  its  Mu- 
nicipal Organization  and  Administration. 
21/-  tiet Maclehose 

Byrne,  D.— Australian  Writers.     6/-..  .Bentley 

Ford,    H.  —  The  Art  of  Extempore   Speaking. 

5/- Stock 

Gallwey,    R.    p.—  Leters  to  Young   Shooters. 

Third  Series.     18/- Longmans 

Hope,  A.  R. — The  Story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
2/6 Warnc 

Muster,  L.  C.  —  The  Foxhunter's  Birthday 
Book.     3/-  net Simpkin 

Merriman,  H.  S.,  and  Tallentyre,  S.  G.— The 
Money-Spinner.     6/- Smith,  E. 

Thomas,  A. — In  the  Land  of  the  Harp  and 
Feathers :  a  Series  of  Welch  Village  Idylls. 
6/- Allenson 

Thomas,  D.  A. — Some  Notes  on  the  Coal  Trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom.    5/. Whittaker 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Aall,  a. — Der  Logos,  Geschichte  der  Logosidee 
in  der  Griech.     Philosophie.     5  M. 

Bergson,  H. — Mati^re  et  M6moire.     5  fr. 

Blass,  F. — Grammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch.     5  M.  40  Pf. 

BoNAVENTURA,  S. — Decem  Opuscula  ad   Theo- 
logiam  Mysticam   Spectantia.     3  M.  50  Pf. 

Broglie,  Arb£  de. — Religion  et  Critique.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Budde,  K. — Das  Buch  Hiob  ttbersetzt  und  erk- 
Iftrt.    6  M. 

GoKTZ,    L.    K. —  Geschichte  der  Slavenapostel 
Konstantinus  und  Methodius.    6  M. 

JoDL,  F. — Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie.     12  M. 

KOhi.er,  W.  —  Die  Katholischen   Kirchen   des 
Morgenlandes.    6  M. 

Lb  Dantec,  F. — Le  D6terminisme  Biologique  et 
la  Per8onnalit6  Consciente.     2  fr.  50  c. 


Lisco,    H.  —  Judiasmus  Triumphatus.      /  M. 
50  Pf. 

Matthes,  a.— Das  Urbild  Christi.    4  M.  50  Pf. 

Pawlicki,  B. — Papst  Honorius  IV.     3  M. 

Pfeiffer,    R.  —  Die     religiOs-sittliche   Weltan- 
schauung des  Buches  der  Sprllche.     5  M. 

ViERKANDT,  A.— Naturv()lker  und  KulturvSlker. 
10  M.  80  Pf. 

Wadstein,     E.  —  Die    eschatologische    Ideen- 
gruppe.     5  M. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
CoRNi'T,  £. — Les  Maitres  du  F61ibrige.     4  fr. 
DucfeRfe.  E. — Napoldon  k  Bayonne.     7  fr. 
£tudes  d'Histoire  du  Moyen-Age.     20  fr. 

FiCK,  R. — Die   sociale   Gliederung  im  nord5st- 
lichen  Indien  zu  Buddha's  Zeit.    6  M.  50  Pf. 
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Flammermont.  J.  —  Lcs  Correspondanccs  des 
Agents  Dipiomatiques  Ltrangcrsen  France. 

9  fr. 

Hamont,  T. —  Dupleix      4  fr. 

Hamont,  T. — Lally.Tollendal.     7  fr.  50  c. 

H^RissoN,  CoMTE  DE.  —  Souvenirs  Intimes  et 
Notes  du  Baron  Mounier.     7  fr.  50  c. 

HuRET,  J. — Enqudle  sur  la  Question  Socialc  en 
Europe.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Lattmann»  J. —  Geschichte  der  Methodik  des 
Lateinischen  Elementarunterrichts  seit  der 
Reformation.     8  M. 

Le  Camus.  £.  —  Voyage  aux  Sept  £glises  de 
I'Apocalypse.     6  fr.  50  c. 

MuNZ,  S.  —  Ferdinand  Gregorovius  und   seine 

Brief e.     4  M. 
Obrutschevv,  W. — Aus  China,  Reiseerlebnisse, 

2  vols.     8  M. 

Oluvier-Beauregari).  —  Chez  lcs  Pharaohs. 
12  fr. 

Peyre,  R. — Napol6on  et   son   Temps.     2   vols. 

10  f  r. 

PsiCHARi,  J. — Autour  de  la  Grdce.     3  fr.  50  c. 

SciUEMANN,  T. — Heinrich  von  Treitschkes  Lehr 
und  Wander-jahre,  1834-1866.     6  M. 

Tains,  H. — Camels  de  Voyage.     3  fr.  50  c. 

VuiLUER,  G.— La  Tunisic.     15  fr. 

WuNDT.  T.  —  Das  Matterhorn  und  seine  Ge- 
schichte.    20  M. 

Ziebarth,  E. — Das  Griechische  Vereinswesen. 
10  M. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Bode,  W. —  L'CEuvre  Complet  de  Rembrandt. 
8  vols.     1,250  fr. 

Connaissance  des  Temps.     4  fr. 

DOrpfeli),  W.,  und  Reisch,  E. — Das  Griechis- 
che Theater.     12  M. 

Feuii.let,  O. — Julia  de  Tr6oecur.    6  fr. 

GoMPERZ,  T. — Aristoteles'  Poetik  llberselzt  und 

eingeleitet.     3  M. 
Grand-Carteret,    J.  —  Mus6e   Pittoresque   du 

Voyage  du  Tsar.     2  fr.  50  c. 

Grasset,    E.  —  Les   Estampes    D6coratives  en 

Couieurs.     125  fr. 
Gruyer,  F.  a. — Les  Quarante  Fouquet.    100  fr. 
Hknnecke,  E. — Altchristliche  Malerei  und  alt- 

kirchliche  Literatur.     10  M. 
Jenaer   Die,  Liederhandschrift,    herausgegebcn 

von  K.  K.  Mlillcr.     200  M. 
Jeux  Olympiques.     2  Parts.     12  fr.  50  c. 
Joseph,  P.,  und  Fellner,  E.— Die  Mlinzen  von 

Frankfurt  am  Main.     60  M. 
JossE,  M. — Lyon  Pittoresque.     150  fr. 
KoKEN,  E. — Die  Leitfossilien.     14  M. 
Lafenestre,  G.,  et  Richtenberger,  E.— Vcnise. 

10  fr. 
Leeuwen,  J.  VAN. — Aristophanis  Ranae.      6  M. 
Louvs,  P. — Aphrodite.     10  fr. 
Mantz,  p. — Antoine  Watteau.     40  fr. 
Mantz,  p.— Cent   Dessins   de  Watteau.     40  fr. 
M£rim£e,  p. — Colomba.     30  fr. 
Montorgueil,  G. — La  Parisienne.     150  fr. 


MoNVEL,  M.  B.  de.— Jeanne  d*Arc.     10  fr. 

Morgan.  J.  de. — Recberches  Arch6ologiques 
en  Perse.     45  fr. 

MOnsterberg,  O.— Die  Japanische  Kunst  und 
das  Japanische  Land.     3  M. 

MCntz,  E  — Raphael  ses  Tapisseries  au  Vati- 
can.    75  fr. 

Ollivier-Beauregard.  —  La  Caricature  fegyp- 
tienne.     12  fr. 

PiSKO,  J. — Kurzgefasstes  Handbuch  der  nordal- 
banesischen  Sprache.     4  M. 

Rops,  F.,  et  son  CEuvre.     15  fr. 

StObel,  O. — Samoanische  Texie.     24  M. 

Uzanne,  O.—  Voyage  autour  de  sa  Chambre. 
125  fr. 

Zimmermann,  M.  G.^Kunstgeschichte  des  AU 
tertums  und  des  Mittelehers  bis  zum  Ende 
der  romanischen  Epoche.     10  M. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adh^ar,  Comte  V.  d'.— Hfer^ditfi.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Beavoir,  R.  de. — L6gion  £trang^re.     6fr. 

Brandt,  A.  von. — BeitrSige  zur  Geschichte  der 
Franz5sischen  Handelspolitik.     4  M.  80  Pf. 

Brulat,  p. — L'Ennemie.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Donnay,  M.— Amants.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Feldmann,  F. — Narses,  syrische  Wechsellieder. 
5M. 

Fridrichowicz,  E.— Die  Getreidehandelspolttik 
des  Ancien  R6gime.    6  M. 

Gide,  a.— Le  Voyage  d'Urien.     3  fr.  50  c. 

JOthner,  J. — Cbcr  antike  Turngertthe.    6  M. 

Lanessan,  J.  L.  de. — Principes  de  Colonisa- 
tion.    6  fr. 

Lemonnier,  C. — L'lle  Vierge.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Lion,  H. — Pages  cboisies  de  M6nni6e.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

Lyon-Caen,  C.  et  Delaijmn,  P. —  Lois  Fran- 
9aises  £irangeres  sur  la  Propri^td  Litt6ratre 
et  Artistique.     5  fr. 

Mayer,  F.  A.,  und  Rietsch,  H. — Die  Mondsee 
Wiener  Liederhandschrift  und  der  MGnch 
von  Salzburg.     18  M. 

NfeNOT,  M. — La  Nouvelle  Sorbonne.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Neuville,  L.  de. — Les  Pupazzi  Noirs.     6  fr. 

Perrault,  p.— Ma  Sceur  Thferfese.     7  fr. 

Physsenzid^s,  N.  —  L'Arbitrage  International 
et  r£tablissement  d*un  Empire  Grec.     5  fr. 

Regnault,  F. — Hypnotisme.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RicHE,  D.— Trouble  d'Ame.     3  f r.  50  c. 

Roust ERS,  P.  DE. — Le  Trade-Unionisme  en  An- 
gleierre.     4  fr. 

Schubert-Soldern.  R.  von. — Das  menschliche 

GlUck  und  die  soziale  Frage.     7  M.  60  Pf. 

ScHWOB,  M. — Le  Danger  Alleraand.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Spielha(;en,  F. — Mesmerismus  und  Allea  fliesst. 
3M. 

Verhaeren,  E. — Lcs  Heures  Claires.     3  fr. 

Vermont,  M. — P6daleuse.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Verne,  J. — Clovis  Dardentor.     3  fr. 

Verne,  J. — Face  au  Drapeau.     4  fr.  50  c. 

Wiedemann,  O.  —  Handbuch  der  Litauischeo 
Sprache.     9  M. 
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New  and  Attractive  Features 


A  New  Serial  Stery 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS 

By  HENRY  5ET0N  MERRIMAN.  AmOmr  el  **The 

The  great  popularity  which  Mr.  Merriman's  recent  novel,  The  Soweis,  has  won  for  him  in  Eng- 
land makes  a  serial  from  his  pen  one  of  the  events  of  the  present  year.  During  the  last  three  months 
The  Sowers  has  been  selling  rapidly,  and  continues  to  be  the  favourite  book  of  the  hour.  His  new 
novel,  entitled  In  Kedar's  Tents,  which  has  been  secured  for  The  Bookman,  does  not  fall  behind  his 
previous  work  as  a  thrilling  story  of  adventure.  Mr.  Merriman  is  one  of  the  bom  story-tellers,  and 
In  Kedar's  Tents  is  full  of  exciting  episodes,  adventurous  incidents,  brilliant  repartee  and  dramatic 
climaxes.  The  opening  scene  takes  place  during  the  Chartist  uprising  in  England,  but  shifts  quickly 
to  Spain,  where  the  hero  of  the  story  becomes  involved  in  a  tangle  of  love  and  intrigue.  In  Kedar's 
Tents  has  been  pronounced  by  critics  who  have  read  the  advance  sheets  to  be  one  of  the  best  serials 
that  have  been  written  for  years,  and  equal  to  Anthony  Hope's  Phroso,  which  held  the  interest  of  its 
readers  in  McClure^t  Magazine  as  did  no  other  serial  during  the  past  year. 

AMERICAN  BOOKMEN 

Prom  Irving  to  tfoloMe 
By  M.  A.  Oe  WOLFE  HOWE 

For  some  months  back,  the  Editors  have  been  making  arrangements  to  present  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  a  series  of  papers  during  the  present  year,  which  shall  give  a  more  complete,  a 
more  exhaustive  and  picturesque  account  of  the  lives  of  our  great  American  Bookmen  who  have  lived 
and  worked  in  the  present  century,  than  has  yet  been  published.  The  series  begins  with  an 
article  on  Washington  Irving  in  the  February  number,  and  will  be  continued  through  the  year.  Mr. 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  has  been  engaged  to  write  these  papers,  and  few  men  have  probably  had 
the  training  and  are  so  happily  situated  as  Mr.  De  Wolfe  Howe  for  undertaking  this  delightful  task. 
An  attractive  feature  of  these  articles,  besides  the  new  material  given  in  the  text,  will  be  the  addition 
of  new  portraits  and  fac-similes  and  other  interesting  illustrations  connected  with  the  various  authors 
who  are  to  be  considered. 

LIVING  CONTINENTAL  CJOTICS 

The  scries  of  Living  Critics,  which  has  proved  a  popular  one  in  The  Bookman  during  the  past  year, 
is  fmished,  so  far  as  American  and  English  critics  are  concerned,  with  a  paper  on  William  Dean 
Howells  by  Professor  Peck  in  the  February  number.  These  studies,  however,  will  now  be  extended 
to  Living  Continental  Critics,  about  whom  very  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  yet  been  published 
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in  English.  In  embracing  this  opportunity,  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  will  bring  into  this  neglected 
field  an  amount  of  fresh  material  which  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  readers.  The  articles,  of  course, 
will  be  accompanied,  as  heretofore,  f>y  recent  portraits. 

OLD  BOSTON  BOOKSELLERS 

By  EDWIN  M.  BACON 

It  was  intended  during  the  past  year  to  follow  up  the  articles  on  the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York, 
which  appeared  in  Thk  Bookman  in  the  previous  year,  with  a  series  of  like  articles  on  the  Old  Book- 
sellers of  Boston  ;  but  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  who  undertook  the  work,  found  the  field  so  much  more 
interesting  and  extensive  in  its  resources  than  he  had  imagined,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  him, 
until  now,  to  condense  his  material  and  put  it  in  shape  for  a  series  of  articles  to  be  published  in  The 
Bookman.  Theie  will  be  four  papers  in  this  series,  and  a  feast  of  good  things  can  safely  be  promised,  as 
many  interesting  facts  hitherto  unpublished  concerning  the  relations  between  some  of  these  old  book- 
sellers with  the  historians  and  litterateurs  of  New  England  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bacon.  These 
papers  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits,  and  it  is  intended  to  reproduce  fac-similes  of  those  contracts 
made  with  authors,  that  are  interesting  as  possessing  a  curious  documentary  value. 

GENEEIAL  FEATURES 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  will  contribute,  as  heretofore,  signed  articles  on  topics  of  immediate 
contemporaneous  interest.  Among  them  is  a  critical  analysis  of  the  literary  work  of  William 
Dean  Howclls  (in  the  February  number),  papers  on  "  The  Americanization  of  England,"  "  The  Prog- 
ress of  *  Fonetik  Refawrm,' ''  "An  American  Play  in  an  English  Theatre,"  and  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  general  title  "  France  and  Germany,"  embodying  the  results  of  much  careful  observation,  and  replete 
with  significant  illustration  and  anecdote. 

Special  articles  of  interest  may  also  be  looked  for,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  future,  from  those  who 
have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman,  and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future. 
Among  these  are  the  following  : 

Georcf.  Saintsbi-ry  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  J.  M.  Barrie 

Robert  H«:e  Bkander  Matthews  Austin  Dobson 

Geor^iE  E.  Woodberry  Adolphe  Cohn  Stephen  Crane 

Beverley  Chew  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  Jane  Barlow 

Clement  K.  Shorter  Edmund  Gosse  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Beatrice  Harraden  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Richardson  Prof.  EdmundJ.  James 

Melvil  Dewey  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  Bliss  Carman 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  GEOR(iH  R.  Carpenter  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Hamlin  Garland  Lionhl  Johnson  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson 

All  the  other  popular  features  of  The  Bookman  will  be  continued,  and  the  Editors — grateful  as 
they  are  for  the  recognition  which  their  ellorts  in  the  past  have  evoked  —  hope,  in  the  coming 
year,  to  approach  still  nearer  to  tlie  standard  of  excellence  which  they  have  set  before  them,  in  their 
desire  to  make  The  Bookman  the  most  readable,  the  most  authoritative,  and  the  most  complete  of 
literary  journals. 

THE    BOOKMAN   is  published   on  the  2sth  of  each  month.      It  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  one 
year  on  receipt  of  S2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  per  copy.     Subscriptions 
will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  "THE  BOOKMAN'' 

H9  and  \5\  Fifh  Avenue,  New  York 
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Announce  for  Early  Publication : 

LITERARY  ANECDOTES  OF  THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

Being  contributions  toward  a  literary  history  of  the  period,  edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Thomas  J.  Wise. 

Vol.  II.  8vo,  cloth,  $8  (limited  edition).  Fully  illustrated,  with  fac-simile  reproductions  of 
manuscripts,  etc.,  etc. 

Chief  Contents :  Three  Letters  concerning  Ruskin's  **  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep- 
folds" — The  Adventures  of  Ernest  Alembcrt :  A  Fairy  Tale  by  Charlotte  Bronte — Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  and  her  Scarcer  Books:  A  Bio-biographical  Note — Carlyle :  A 
Disentangled  Essay  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning — George  Eliot's  Essay  on  George 
Meredith — Walter  Savage  Landor:  An  Open  Letter  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  — The 
Building  of  the  **  Idylls:  "  A  Study  in  Tennyson — John  Keats:  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion— A  Biographical  List  of  the  Scarcer  Works  and  Uncollected  Writing  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne — The  Angel  in  the  House :  Emily  Augusta  Patmore — An  Old 
Common-place  Book  of  Edward  Fitzgerald — The  Suppressed  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling 

— Tennysoniana — Ana. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  highest  interest  to  students  of  Victorian  literature  and  belles-lettres.  The  high 
standard  maintained  by  the  authors  in  the  first  volume  has  been,  it  is  generally  conceded,  sustained  in  this  second  vol- 
ume, and  the  book  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  literary  students  generally. 

A   DOMINANT  NOTE,    AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  Mrs.  W,  K.  Clifford,  author  of  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  etc.,  etc.     i2mo, 

cloth,  $1.25. 

CHARITY  CHANCE. 
By  Walter  Raymo.nd,  author  of  **  Gentleman  Upcott's  Daughter,"  **  Love  and  Quiet  Life," 

etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

*' Charity  Chance  *'  is  sure  to  strengthen  Mr.  Raymond's  reputation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     To  thoiic 
who  know  his  *^Love  and  Quiet  Life"  it  is  uniiecess;iry  to  speak  of  his  insight  and  of  his  art  as  a  story-teller. 

CHUN  TI-KUNO :    His  Life  and  Adventures. 

A  Novel,  by  Claude  A.  Rees.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  story  of  life  among  the  Chinese :  a  decided  departure  from  the  well  worn  types  of  recent  American  ficti>>ti 

IN  GOLDEN  SHACKLES. 

A  Novel  by  "Alien,"  author  of  *'  Majesty  of  Man,"  etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

An  acute  critic  writes:  ^'  The  book  has  interested  me  greatly,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  the  strongest  and 
most  striking  novel  that  I  have  recently  read." 

A  PEARL  OP  THE  REALil : 

A  Story  of  Nonsuch  Palace  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  L     By  Anna  L.  Glynn.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  story  of  the  Surrey  rising  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Second  Civil  War.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  depicting  the  facts  and  motives  which  actuated  the  men  and  women  who  lived  in  an  old  English  town  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  and  in  picturing  the  turbid  scenes  enacted,  with  a  view  not  only  to  historical  accuracy,  but  to  pictur- 
esque narration. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER. 

A  Story  by  Bertram  Mitford,  author  of  "  The  White  Shield,"  etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  romantic  and  adventurous  story  of  life  in  the  Transvaal,  something  in  the  style  of  Rider  Haggard's  stories, 
and  full  of  exciting  episodes. 

FOUR  PILLARS  OF  OUR  HOME. 

By  R.  F.  HoRTON,  D.D.,  author  of  "On  the  Art  of  Living  Together,"  etc.  Square  i6mo, 
cloth.  50  cents. 

A  serious  and  reverent  treatment  i>f  a  sometimes  trite  subject.  Published  in  a  similar  form  to  Dr.  Horton'> 
"Art  of  Living  Together." 

///  ibc  Series  ••  LITTLE   BOOKS  ON   RELIGION." 

WHY    BE   A  CHRISTIAN  ?     By  M akcus  Doj.s.    Ob- 
long i8mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  'I'riiils  of  Youth — David  :  A  Study  for  Yonng  Men- 


Why  be  Religious? — Hindrances  to  I  he  Acceptance 
(if  Christ. 

POUR  PSALMS.  By  Geokc.e  Adam  Smith.  Oblong 
x8mo,  50  cents. 

Psalm  XXIII:  God  Our  Shepherd— Psalm  XXXVI: 
The  Greater  Realism — Psalm  LI  I  :  Religion  the  Open 
Air  of  the  Soul — Psalm  CXXI  :  Ihe  Ministry  of  the 
Hills  and  All  Great  Thini;s. 


Othrr  Books  rrccntly published  in  this  Serit's  : 

THE  UNITY  AND  SYMMETRY  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

By  J.  MoNKOK  CfiBSON,  M.A.,  D.D.      i8mo,  cloth, 
50  cents. 
An  interesting  study  of  the  continuity  rtf  the  Bible  as 
one  book. 

QOSPEL  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.     By  Jamss 

1  >ENNKY.     iSmo,  cloth,  50  cents. 
The  Question   of  Misgiving — The  Que.stion  of  Doubt — 

The  Question  of  Failure — The  Question  of  Poverty — 

The   Question    of    Remonstrance — The   Qucstitm   of 

Ambition — The  Question  of  Folly. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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CHICAGO 


A  NEW  VOLUME 


OF  MRS.  LATIMER'S 

HISTORIES  OF  THE   t9TH  CENTURY 


ITALY 

IN  THE 
J9TH 

CENTURY 


By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimkr.     Illustrated.     8vo,  $2.50. 

*'  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  former  volumes  of  this  historical  series, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  in  detail,  the  merits  of  this  new  volume  on 
Italy.  The  history  of  Italy  is  nut  eusy  to  write,  for  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  bewildering  and  complicated  m  the  rich  and  varied  story  of  European 
progress  during  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are,  while  reading  it,  witnessing  a 
great  drama,  full  of  soul-stirring  and  remarkable  incidents  and  climaxes.'*—  Tke 
Chicago  EvtHtngr  Post. 

The  New  York  Jndepfndent  says  of  Mrs  Latimer :  *'She  possesses  in  an  emi 
nent  degree  the  power  of  calling  up  the  past  and  setting  it  side  by  side  with  the 
present.'* 


Mfk  Latimer^s  other  Hlitories  are : 
Barope  In  Africa  In  the  IMh  Century,  $2.50         Ruasla  and  Turkey  In  the  1 9th  Century,  $2  50 
Bntland  In  the  19th  Century,  .  2.50         Prance  In  the  19th  Century,  2.50 

NATIONAL  EPICS 

By  KATE  MILNER  RABB 

Post  octavo.     398  pages.     $1.50. 

*'  The  author  has  given  an  outline  of  each  story,  prefacing  it  with  a  sketch,  giving  briefly  the  length, 
versification  and  history  of  the  poem,  and  following  it  with  a  selection  recounting  some  incident  in  the 
story.  In  this  wav  are  treated :  the  Kamayana.  the  Maha-Bharata,  the  Iliad.  Odyssey,  Nibelungen  Lied, 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  Orlando  Purioso,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Paradise  Lost— ana  eight  others— seventeen  in 
all,  from  twelve  nationalities.  The  idea  is  an  admirable  one.  and  is  well  carried  out.  These  short  studies 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  curiosity  which  will  only  be  satisfied  with  a  larger  study  of  the  great  epics  of  the 
world."— /"A^  Advance. 


ON  THE 

RED  STAIRCASE 

By  M.  Imlay  Taylor,    lamo,  $1.25. 

A  stirring  story  of  true  love  and  chivalrous  ad- 
venture. The  author  has  found  an  ideal  field  for  ro- 
mance in  the  court  of  Russia,  during  the  boyhood  of 
Peter  the  Great.  A  gallant  French  soldier  and 
statesman.  M.  Philippe  de  Hrousson,  the  hero  and 
narrator,  visits  Moscow  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 
His  love  for  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  but  exiled 
boyar,  his  consequent  entanglement  in  the  danger- 
ous stream  of  Russian  politics  during  the  famous 
uprising  of  the  Streltsi.  his  perilous  adventures 
and  final  triumph,  are  told  in  a  wav  to  kindle  the 
blood  and  make  the  breath  come  fast. 


THE 

LIFE  OF  ROGER  SHERMAN 

By    Lewis   Hknry    Boutkll.      Crown    8vo, 
$2.00. 

"  It  is  singular,  considering  the  services  that 
Roger  Sherman  rendered  in  the  infancy  of  our  na- 
tion.that  his  life  has  not  heretofore  been  adequately 
written.  John  Adams  declared  that  Roger  Sher- 
man waK  '  one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest  pillars 
of  the  Revolution.'  The  present  volume  is  very 
carefully  prepared,  and  embodies  much  valuable 
matter  pertaining  to  the  Revolutionary  peritKl.*** 
The  volume  in  a  wt^lcome  addition  to  American 
Biography."— 77r^  Universalist, 


For  salt'  by  all  booksellers  ji^fitemllw  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

CHICAGO 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OGILVIE'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Two  Hundred  Old-Time  Sonffs 

nIenlV. 'I'hc  buok  <miii2i»  164  KniH  Iwddn  iheonameiitiuned  h<n  and  would  tc 
.uiif.  Auld  l.ang  Sync.  AhecIv  WhiuMr.  The.  Kliick  Eyed  Susai..  BiUy  Bar.  Bal 


Tllil  toluiH  COBUjil 

Rud  ihc  fulkiwing  pun 

luoo  in  thecl  miiiic  f. . .  ,, .,.., 

Hine.  Bell  Brandon,  Bonnie  Dundee.  Ben  Boll,  Bincen  ,m  ihe  Hhine.  Comrade^  Comin'  Ihn.'  ihe  Rye. 
T>KyMiHM.aiK<ime>  Uon'I  V.niGo.  Toniinv,  ^leevaBird.  In  iheCknmini,  John  Andenon,  My  Joe,  Rilit'i  Leiler. 
Lfairt  Annie  Hnoney.l^arbojrdWiich.  Life  on  tfie  Ocean  Wnve,  A.  Loir  BxkedCar  ThcMollie,  Pul  the  Ketlle  On  Heel 
Me  Bt  Moonlluhi,  Nancy  Lee.  O  Roy.  Csrty  Me 'l.anR,  Oil!  Siiunnali.  <h|[  FUiii  There.  O' Had  ■  Wine.  Uke  aI>on, 
Old  Odien  Bnckel.  The.  O  Come.  Cnme  A*:iy.  Kocked  in  <he  Cradle  o/the  I>np!ltacl  *■  "■  --■-..■■ 
^h.lW™a.OldW  -         ■        -         


.-_  of^  p. 


:nidle  o/ihe  I>«p!ltacli  Me  10  Sieep.  Mother.  Sparl>Une_»d 
r,  Willie.  We  Hate  Hiued  You.  Wail  tor  Ihe  W^(On.  fThii 


A  Wonderful  Offer 


paid  for  Sji-enp.. 


flow  to  Oet  Married 


Alex.  Dumas'  Works 


'aper  cover,  itccnii  r^ch.    Canllla.    By  Ai 
iHaa.^thc  Aaiiclaa.     BvAlei    Hiuas. 

Tiklrnrjtbe  BhUIc. 

The  Royal  Ukftiud'. 


BabuBo.  the  lAaiiclaa.     By  Alei    Hiuas.    TIn  Mcf 

nerist'f  Victim.    Uy  At-n.  Dujia-^    Tbcfhioi   

•---      "f  Alb.   lit  H".     Taklinrtlie  "— '*- 
Tlw  Hero  of  Ibe  Peopte. 


The 

.    TfacKDlchtof  R 

By  Ai.K>r  Dl'HAS.     The  aluve  nine  VMlmn»  »:ni 

Religious  Books 

Tba  Wedding   RlDf.      Thineen    Scrmom    by    ' 

Paper  cover.     Price,  IS 'enl>.     Cloih.  ,j  cent.. 
Wosuo;   Her  Power  and    PMvUcgea.      By  ' 


Twenty-live  Sermon.  o«  the  Holy  Land.     By 

TALM.liK. 

Paper  cover,     1 

Moody's  Latut 

Sermon*.     By  n,  I..  Mm 

V.      Vm" 

Oellvie 

"s  New  and  Improved 

Wages  Table 

Calouliled  and  ar 

in.e-k«per 

under  the  Unilvd  S..-.W.  i;overnn,ent,     Thi.  ne. 

bo^kcon- 

mplete  Wagn  TableN  from  one 
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yone.ho 

™-^^'l^dL 
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heYalueotiuchavorliiiioh 
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lulelycorrecLw 

have  no  hesitation  in  uyinith 
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ES'ir; 

and  .lr«,.Kly  <>ound  in  cloih. 

uch  a  ha>k 

'l^t:t-'^.^s^..^:^'v.\ 

ve  decided 

Pour  Hundred  Recitations  and 
Readings 


Seventy  House  Plans  for  $1.00 


"ie'ranVSt^'^V  li' '  '*  x™*^' '" 

Science  of  a  New  Life 

>l 

ealing  uUh  Ihe  .iibje^l  „(  n.arrinae.     11  i,  highly 

•r 

by    leadint!  Tiiedical   and   reliKimi.   crillcs.      .00 
ilWrali......      Price,    l,.oo.       Si,leen.,.ace   de- 

1 

'"'■""'" '"■'""  "''"''""""■ 

i 

!|SLkUt|j.l«LI     H>i'>ble(orcity,«.buth.,>„.n,aiHl 
-'-■v'^y  I_IJ|J     country.  hnuKi  for  the  farm,  and 

Recitation  Books 

>,<- 

ol  the  couilry.  and   coMii.K   from 
mf6.i»,  toceiherwith  •peoGcationa.  fnrm  »(  irnmract. 
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.ii.  |K.s<,:..id,  ..|,  Tcmploft,.];                                                  .n:.i 
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J.  S.  OQILVIE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  59  Rose  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  mOOKMAN  oI'Dl^ER  USER 


The  Publishers^  and 
Booksellers^  Index 


was  printed  in  six  Saturday  issues  of  the  Mew  York 
Evening  Post,  beginning  with  November  14  and  ending 
with   December   19.    These  issues  contained 


142  columns 


of  announcements  from  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  in- 
cluding every  representative  house  in  the  United  States. 
The  increase  over  the  largest  amount  of  such  advertising 
printed  in  the  index  issues  in  previous  years  amounted  to 


24  columns 


The    Publishers'   advertisements    in    the    Evening    Post 
make  a  practically  complete  list  of  new  and  standard  works 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  LITERARY  REVIEWS,  THERE  IS  PUB- 
LISHED FIVE  DAYS  IN  THE  WEEK  A  SPECIAL  COLUMN  ENTITLED' 
''BOOKS  AND  READING,"  DEVOTED  TO  THE  MOST  RECENT  PUB- 
LICATIONS AND  BOOK  NEWS,  WHICH,  WITH  THE  BOOK  NOTES 
PRINTED  ON  MONDAYS,  MAKES  THIS  DEPARTMENT  NOT  ONLY 
THE  MOST  AUTHORITATIVE,  BUT  ALSO  THE  MOST  COPIOUS  AND 
TIMELY  OF  ANY   FURNISHED  TO  NEWSPAPER  READERS.. 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"A  NOTABLE  PARABLE" 


The  CMd,  the  Wise  Man  and  the  Devil 


BY 


COULSON  KERNAHAN 

Author  of 

••OOD  AND  THE  ANT,*'  etc. 

l^mOf  CMnf  50  ceakg 


ENGLISH  OPINION 

(The  work  has  had  a  remarkable  success  in  England,  where 
upwards  of  40,000  copies  have  been  sold). 


Rev.  P.  B.  MBYBR  saya :— '*  It  is  powerfully  con- 
ceived, and  thrills  with  passion,  but  its  chief 
value  is  itn  exposure  of  the  hopelessness  and 
impossibility  ot  the  goal  to  which  modern  infi- 
delity would  conduct  us.  It  will  arrest  and 
convince  thousands.*' 

Rev*  MARCUS  DOD5,  D.D.,  says:— *'A  powerful 
apologetic  which,  by  its  imaginative  force,  will 
reach  readers  who  have  no  opportunity  or  in- 
clination to  study  reasoned  argument.*' 

Rov.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES  says:-'' I  recognized 
in  it  at  once  Mr.  Kemahan*s  striking  genius.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  reach  many  who  can- 
not be  approached  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  or  modes.  Prom  every  point  of  view 
I  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable  ana  remarkable 
book." 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  SPURGEON  says: -''I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  Mr.  Kernahan*s  book- 
let, from  its  touching  dedication  to  its  startling 
consummation." 

Mlas  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD  says:-' This  beau- 
tiful and  helpful  book  will  do  enormous  good 
in  this  age  when  faith  is  weak." 

The  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE  says:-" If  it  can  im- 

firess  upon  40,000  people  the  truth  that  their  be- 
ief  in  God's  love  is  bound  up  with  their  belief 
in  Christ,  it  will  do  an  inestimable  service." 

Rev.  Dr.  PENTECOST  says :— "  It  is  a  fit  companion 
to  '  God  and  the  Ant/  It  testifies  to  the  brilliarft 
imagination  of  the  writer.  It  puts  in  vivid  form 
and  poetical  conception  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  practical  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity.'* 

Rev.  Professor  W.  P.  ADENEY  says: -"A  work  of 
powerful  imagination  and  impassioned  reason- 
ing, its  vivid  scenes  flashing  before  the  reader 
witn  electric  vehemence,  and  yet  the  force  and 
fire  are  justified  by  the  terrible  situation  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  dream  story." 

Rev.  W.  J.  DAWSON  savs :-"  I  have  read  it  with 
sincere  interest,  and  1  wish  it  every  success." 

The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  BEAIKIE  says:-" I  jim 
equally  charmed  with  the  .sentiment  and  the 
style.'"^ 


The  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  BRUCE  savs:-'' I  have  read 
it  with  vivid  sympathy  ana  sincere  apprecia- 
tion." 


says:— "It   is   a 


The  Rev.   GEORGE    BARRETT 

powerful  and  pathetic  plea." 

The  Rev.  Df)»  MOULTON  says:-" It  is  a  more 
powerful  defence  of  the  faith  than  many  a  pro- 
found areument,  and  is  altogether  very  im- 
pressive.' 

The  Rev.  J.  MONRO  GIBSON  says:— "A  unique 
and  most  powerful  plea.  I  hope  the  author  will 
not  refrain  from  giving  full  scope  to  his 
genius." 

The  Rev.  JAMBS  OWEN  says:-" I  am  charmed 
with  it.  Such  a  beautiful  prose  poem,  per- 
vaded by  lofty  Christian  thought  ana  throbbing 
with  genius,  cannot  fail  to  captivate  the  hearts 
of  the  readers." 

The  BUhop  rf  London  says:— "It  puts  with  much 
imaginative  force  and  beauty  the  central  points 
in  the  relafion  of  Christianity  to  life." 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU  says :— "  I  think  the 
little  book  by  its  goodness  and  pathos  will 
arrest  the  thoughts  of  many  persons,  and  it 
cannot  but  do  good." 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  says :— "The  little  book 
is  beautifully  written." 

The  Bishop  of  Truro  says:— "The  good  and  true 
thought  that  animates  it  will  doubtless  reap  its 
due  harvest." 

The  Dean  of  Durham  says:— "Presented  with  un- 
deniable; power." 

The  Dean  of  Norwich  says:— "A  fascinating  little 
book.  We  awake  at  the  close  to  find  ourselves 
nearer  to  Him  who  has  the  words  of  eternal 
life." 

The  Archdeacon  of  London  says  :— "  Very  power- 
ful, interesting  and  most  useful.  It  reminds  me 
of  Richter." 

Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY  says:-"  This  noble 
parable." 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  HORTON  says:-" No  labored  apol- 
ogy for  Christianity  will  go  so  far  or  accom- 
plish so  much  as  this  impassioned  utterance." 


FO/l  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

Dodd;  Mead  &  Co*;  Publishers,  5th  Avenue  and  21st  St,  N.  Y> 
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THE  HOLY  QRAIL 

By  EDWIN  A.  ABBEY 

Messrs*  CURTIS  &  CAMERON  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  have  arranged  with  the  artist  for  the  reproduction,  in  THE  COPLEY 
PRINTS,  of  **The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  Mr.  Abbey's  celebrated 
frieze  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  five  panels  in  position  are  rich  in  incident  and  movement. 
The  subjects  include  "The  Vision,"  'The  Oath  of  Knighthood."  'The 
Round  Table  of  King  Arthur,"  *'The  Departure."  "The  Castle  of  the 
Grail." 

THE  COPLEY  PRINTS  include  also  a  full  set  of  reproductions,  in 
the  exact  size  of  the  originals,  of  the  collection  of  water-colors  by 
William  Blake,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  This  collection 
includes  Blake's  illustrations  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  "Comus,"  and  the 
Bible.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  which  have  been  engraved, 
none  of  them  have  been  reproduced  before. 


Dncriptivr  Ciitslopue,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent  upon  request. 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON,  Publishers,  5S!Sli£SS!5;  Boston 
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ENTIRELY  NEW  HISTC«ICAL  MATERIAL 

To  be  pubKihcd  in  the 


3  voh.^  8voy  ISO  NET 

NET 


Unlfonn  with 

Dr.  Cottcsr  ^Pike'' 


New  Light  on  the  Early  1  £i5  rtfe 
History  of  the  Greater     ^  {jxris£? 

Northwest,  by  P'^;  !S?°?.c<^  t 

Being  the  important  and  hitherto  unpublished  Journals  of  Alex- 
ander Henry  (the  younger)^  Fur  Trader  of  the  N^thwest 
Co.,  and  David  Thompson,  Official  Geographer  and  E3q>Iorer 
of  the  same  Company,  J  799- J  8 14.  A  vivid  picture  of  daily 
frontier  life  on  the  Red,  Saskatchewan  and  Columbia  Rivers, 
with  copious  Historical,  Ethnological,  Geographical  and  Scien- 
tific Notes  by  Dr.  Coues. 

Dr.  Comes  savs  of  this  nnfrk  .•— "  No  work  approachini?  these  Journals  in  the  scope,  extent,  variety 
and  interest  of  its  contents  hHs  appeHred  since  the  publication  in  1801  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  s 
memorable  Voyages.  The  present  work  will  undoubtedly  take  rank  with  that  ciaasic  as  a  veritable 
mine  of  accurate  information." 


Ssfid  for  complete  proq)echss.    The  entire  edttioa  will  be  timitcdi  and  subecriptions  will  be 
entered  in  the  ocdcr  in  which  they  are  received*    Orders  received  by  all  bookiellers.J*  J*  Jl 


C 


FRANCIS  R  HARPER 

J7  East  J6th  Street  NEW  YORK  OTY     ^ 


Plense  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs*  Dodd,  Mead  &  Gnnpany  announce  the  publication  of  an 
American  Edition  of 

The  Expositor 

EDITED  BY 

W. ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  VLA^LLD. 

begfinningf  with  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  series  in  Engfland«  The  first 
number  will  appear  in  this  country  about  January  25th*  THE  EXPOSITOR 
has  for  many  years  occupied  the  foremost  place  among:  theological  magfa- 
zines  in  Engfland«  Indeed^  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  it  is  the 
most  scholarly  of  all  theological  magazines  in  the  English  language. 

Since  Dr.  Samuel  G)x  resigned  the  editorship  in  1885  it  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll^  who  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  acute  editors  and  critics  in  the  religious  journalism  of  to-day* 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  only  a  placet  hut  a  demand  for  such  a 
magazine  in  America;  and  in  order  to  make  it  more  valuablet  and  indeed 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  religious  literature^  the  American  publishers 
have  decided  to  add  a  department^  in  which  the  most  important  works  in 
theology  and  sociology  shall  be  reviewed  promptly  and  efficiently.  This 
department  will  also  contain  a  survey  of  the  most  important  religious  books 
of  the  month,  which  will  be  contributed  by 


REV.  CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D., 

who  has  undertaken  the  editorsh^  of  the  American  edition.  A  number  of 
eminent  writers  in  this  field  have  promised  their  co-operation.  Our  aim  is 
to  make  these  reviews  as  able  and  authoritative  as  possible,  and  to  bring* 
the  best  minds  to  bear  upon  the  consideration  of  the  various  important 
publications  in  this  field. 

Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year  (twelve  numbers).    Single  numbers, 
25  cents.    Subscriptions  will  be  received  by 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 
149  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Expositor  for  1897 

WILL  CONTAIN,  AMONG  OTHER  ARTICLES,  THE  FOLLOWING: 

The  Theology  of  Grace 

A  Series  of  Articles  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.,  author  of 
'*The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  *'  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  etc. 

The  Qiristian  Doctrine  of  Perfection 

A  Series  of  Articles  by  Professor  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D. 

The  Paradoxes  of  the  Apocalypse 

By  the  Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Edinburgh. 

Sirach 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Echoes  of.  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  Epistle  of  St*  James 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

Notes  on  Passages  in  the  Prophets 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Oxford. 

The  Chief  of  Sinners 

By  the  Rev.  Principal  T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D. 

The  Introduction  to  St*  Mark's  Gospel 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  Cambridge. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  BY   DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN   THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS 

MAY  ALSO   BE   EXPECTED. 

A  new  Attire  will  be  special  translations  of  impoftant  Expository  Articles  in 
Fofeign  periodicals^  by  arrangement  with  the  Atsthors* 

Among   the   eminent  writers,  beside   the   above,   who  have    contributed    to  THE 
EXPOSITOR^  and  who  will  contribute  in  the  future,  are  : 


Rev.  Edwin  Abbott,  D.D. 
Rev.  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 
Rev.  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D. 
Lie.  Carl  Clemmen,  Ph.D. 

F.    C.    CONYBEARE,    M.A. 

Rev.  John  A.  Cross,  M.A. 

The  late  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  James  Denney,  D.D. 

Rev.  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

Rev.  James  Edkins,  D.D. 


Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Prof.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 

Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L,  LL.D. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Redpath,  D.D. 

Rev.  Prof.  A.  Roberts,  D.D. 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  Sanday,  D.D. 

Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D. 

Rev.  Preb.  B.  Whitefoord,  D.D. 


Right  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 
J49  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

An  illustrated  Magazine  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 


^  In  a  little  over  four  years  this  has  become  the  moct  succettful  art  maf azine  in  Europe*^ 

—Loadoa  Dmily  Chroaiclc 

The  Internationai.  Sri  dio  will  be  i«Ientical  with  the  London  edition,  and  will  contain  also  a 
supplement  dealing  exclusively  with  American  art. 

The  magazine  will  treat  upon  art  in  all  its  phases — Art  in  Painting,  Art  in  Books,  Art  in 
Decoration,  Art  in  the  Home.  It  will  illustrate  not  only  the  best  pictures,  but  also  the  best  decora- 
tive designs  of  the  day. 

The  principal  writers  on  art  in  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  will  contribute 
to  its  pages. 

Particulars  of  International  Prize  (\)mpelitions,  open  to  artists  and  students  in  America  and 
Europe,  will  be  published  in  every  number. 


PRESS 

^*  The  Studio  still  holds  its  place  ai  the  most  interesting  mag- 
azine  of  the  kind  published  in  hn^land.  '— A.  Y.  tvcmng  Sum. 

*^  It  Is  really  true  that  we  have  no  magazine  in  America  which 
equals  this  in  its  illustrations.  We  feel  like  recommending  this 
magazine  most  highiy  to  all  who  enjoy  really  delicious  illus- 
trating, or  who  are  interested  in  art  subjects."— A/ar(/bri/  Posi, 

**  The  Studio  stands  by  itself  in  Enf^land,  and  its  place  is  in  the 
iiront  rank  ot  the  world."— A/.  Y.  Journat. 


NOTICE5. 

''  Of  all  the  various  magazines  of  art  The  Studio  strikes  me  as 
having  the  greatest  vitality,  and  bemg  most  in  touch  with  the 
artistic  movements  of  the  time.'^ — Tbt  Statist,  London. 

^Mt  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  sobjer  criticism  when  noticing 
that  t>eautiful  art  production,  The  Studio.  ...  It  b  not  sur- 
prising that  The  Studio  is  the  favorite  art  periodical  of  the 
artist.   —  Tbe  AH^o-AmtricaH, 

^'  The  Studio  is  probably  the  most  successful  art  magazine  in 
the  world. ^' — National  Observer^  \jaaf\ovi. 


Single  Copies,  35  Cents;    Yearly  Subscription,  $3,50,  postpaid, 

SUPPLIED  BY  NEWSDEALERS,   OR  BY 

JOHN    LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  140  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 


Publications  on  Current  Topics. 

Recognition  of  Cuban  Bhli-iokkency.     By  A.  S.  ller- 
shey.     Price,  isc 

Nicaragua  Canal  and  thk  Monroe  bocTKish      By 
L.  M.  Keasbey.     I 'rice,  2sc. 

Use  of  Silver  as  Money  in  thk  U.  S.     By  A.  B. 
Woodford.     I'rice,  35c. 

How  to  Save  Bimetallism.      By  Due  dc  Noailles. 
Price,  15c. 

The    Union    Pacific    Railway.     By    J.    P.    Davis. 
Price,  3$c. 

Railway  Pooling.      By  Martin  A.  Knapp       Price, 
25c. 

The  Problems  of  Municipal  Govhknment.      By  E.  L. 
Godkm.     Price,  25c, 

F^uBLic  Health  and  Municipal  (iovtRNMENT.     By  J. 
S.  Billings.     Price,  2^c. 

The    Reform    of    our    Spate    Governments.       By 
Gamaliel  Bradford.     Price,  2^c. 


Complete  list  of  1S8  publicalious  sent  on  jppli- 
cation. 


The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  a  journal 
has  been  maintained,  known  as  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  and  the  Supplements  thereto. 
These  have  brought  home  to  members  accurate  in- 
formation and  carefully  considered  discussions  of  all 
the  questions  embraced  within  the  field  of  the 
Academy's  interests.  The  Annals  is  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Academy.  The  eight  volumes  of 
the  Annals  thus  far  issued  comprise  37  numbers, 
constituting  with  tlie  supplements  0,527  pages  of 
printed  matter. 

Besides  the  larger  papers  contributed  by  many  em- 
inent scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  especial  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  departments.  All 
important  books  are  carefully  reviewed  or  noticed  by 
specialists.  The  department  of  Personal  Notes  keeps 
the  reader  iiifomied  of  movements  in  the  academic 
and  scientific  worid.  Notes  upon  Municipal  Govern- 
ment and  Sociology  preserve  a  careful  record  of  events 
and  other  matters  of  interest  in  these  departments, 
which  at  the  present  time  claim  so  large  a  share  of 
public  attention. 

PmoHS  tHterrstrd  iu  tbe  study  of  political,  ecoHomic  and  social 
questions  are  eligible  for  nicnibersbp.  Tbe  Kyi>iKV%  of  tbe  Acad- 
emy is  sent  to  all  members  free  of  charge.  Tbe  annual  member- 
sbtp/ee  is  %§.oo.     Communicatious  sbould  be  addressed  to 


American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

STATION   B,   PHILADELPHIA. 


Please  mention  The  Bookma.n  in  writinj;  to  advertisers. 
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THE  GOSPEL 


OF  THE 


DIVINE  SACRIFICE 

A  STUDY  IN  EVANGELICAL  BELIEF 
WITH  SOME  CONCLUSIONS  TOUCHING  I.IKH 

BY 

CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D. 

Minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  New  York 
16MO.    CLOTH,  GILT  TOP.  |i.2s 


CHIEF   CONTENTS 

THE  ATONEMENT  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  GOD'S  LOVE,  BUT  LOVE  THE 
CAUSE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT-THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT; 
OR,  FOR  WHOM  DID  CHRIST  DIE?— WHY  NOT  FORGIVENESS  WITH- 
OUT SACRIFICE ?-THE  JOY  OF  CHRIST  IN  HIS  SACRIFICE— THE 
PROBLEM  OF  HUMAN  SUFFERING  COSIDERED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
THE  DIVINE  SACRIFICE-THE  SOVEREIGNITY  OF  GOD-THE  APPLI 
CATION  OF  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  PRESENT  CONDI- 
TION OF  SOCIETY-THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IDEA  OF  HUMAN  PER- 
SONALITY.   

OPINIONS 

The  Hev.  IVilUam  7?.  HunliHglon,  *D.T).,  Grace  Church,  tHe-ic  York,  sjys : 

'*  I  have  just  finished  reading,  with  much  interest  and  a  large  measure  of  assent,  this 
thoughtful  book  on  the  Atonement.*' 

Th4T{ev,  Trofessor  Charles  W.  Shields,  T).^).,  Trinceion  University,  says: 

"  The  book  is  inviting  and  readable  in  its  very  appearance.  It  is  a  most  refreshing  and 
loving  restatement  of  the  great  Scriptural  truths  which  can  never  grow  old  to  the  Christian  heart." 

The  7(ev,  E.  IVinchester  Donald,  T).T).,  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  says: 

**  I  have  found  myself  much  interested  in  the  method  of  presentation.  ...  I  did  not 
intend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  great  question  which  the  book  so  ably  treats,  but  rather  to 
express  my  great  delight  that  it  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  such  a  way  that  hun- 
dreds of  people  will  nnd  acceptance  of  it  both  easier  and  more  intelligible." 

The  T{1.  T^ev.  George  IVorthington,  T>.T>.,  Bishop  ofViebraskj,  says  : 

**  The  subject  is  so  vast  and  mysterious  that  one  is  greatly  awed  in  its  contemplation.  It 
is  treated  so  reverently  that  the  careful  perusal  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  our  treatise  on  this 
wondrous  theme  entitles  the  author  to  the  gratitude  of  theologians,  and  surely  he  has  mine." 

From  the  T{ev.  Trofessor  John  IVesley  Churchill,  Andover  Theological  Seminary  : 

"  It  is  a  fresh,  noble  and  eminently  helpful  discussion  of  a  great  subject  of  perennial  interest, 
especially  to  thoughtful  Christian  men  and  women.  The  studious  perusal  of  this  book  ought  to 
banish  doubt  and  intellectual  unrest,  and  bring  spiritual  peace  to  many  a  perplexed  soul.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  great  originality  of  treatment  in  Chapters  7,  9,  10.  .  .  .  The  formula  in  the  first 
chapter  is  a  veritable  seed-thought,  which  cannot  fail  of  great  usefulness  in  the  intellectual  element 
of  the  spiritual  life.  The  little  volume  is  a  perfect  gem  or  the  publisher's  art  ;  so  grateful  and  satis- 
fying to  the  eye,  so  easy  to  the  hand." 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR  BY 

DoDD,  Mead  &  Company,  Fifth  Ave.  and  21st  St.,  N.  Y 
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3™  BROCADE 
SEKES 


SO  FAR  AS  KNOWN,  this  is  the  £int  at- 
tempt to  issue  books  printed  on  gentiine  hand- 
made Japan  Vellum,  at  a  price  that  is  so  mod- 
erate as  to  almost  cause  incredulity.  J^  J^  J^  J^ 


I.  THE  CHILD  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

By  WALTER  PATER 

It  will  never  cease  to  be  believed  by  the  lovers 
of  Walter  Pater  that  he  drew  upon  his  own 
childish  recollections,  in  this  little  imaginary 
portrait — one  of  the  consummate  bits  of  perfect 
literature  for  all  time. 


n.  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
SUMMER 

By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES 

Of  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer,"  Sir  Walter 
Besant  has  said:  "  I  know  nothing  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  fmer.  Herein,  JefTeries  surpassed 
himself  as  well  as  all  other  writers  who  have 
written  upon  Nature.  This  is,  perhaps,  because 
he  fills  the  *  Paf|:eant.'  .  .  The  words  live 
in  the  memory  like  the  lines  of  Wordsworth's 
*  Ode  on  Immortality,'  and  like  them,  they  fill 
the  heart  with  tenderness  and  the  eyes  with 
tears.  .  .  Year  after  year,  generation  after 
generation,  the  truth  and  fidelity  and  beauty  of 
these  pages  will  sink  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  world."       

m.  THE  STORY  OF  AMIS 
AND  AMILE 

Done  out  of  the  Ancient  French  into  Engfigh 
by  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 


Price,  per  voltsmet  75  cents  net* 

SETS  OF  THE  BROCADE  SERIES  are 
put  up  in  cabinet  style  boxes,  3  volumes,  at 
$2.25  net,  postpaid ;  and  can  be  safely  mailed 
to  any  address,  here  or  abroad*  J^J^J^J^jli 


To  he  had  of  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  by 

the  publisher. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  MR.  MOSHER'S  PUB- 
LICATIONS SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

XLV  EXCHANGE  STREET 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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ycrsT  ISSUED 

Priced  Catalogue  (lao  pages)  of 
Scarce  and  Out  of  Print 
Boolcs  relating  to 

^  AMERICA 


Early  Voyages  Pfc^Columbian  and  Colum- 
bian, First  Settlements  of  the  Cokxiics, 
French  and  Indian  War,  American  Revo- 
lution, "WafB  of  )8)2  and  Mexico^  Indians, 
Genealogies,  Local  Histories  of  States  and 
Towo^  Canada,  Mexico^  The  "West  Indies, 
Central  and  South  America,  etc  Jt  jt  jt  % 


s 

III 

III 

ik 


Including  several  Private  Collections  purchased 
recently,  and  ** finds"  made  upon  two  annual 
book  hunting  trips  to  the  out  of  the  way  towns 
of  Ensland,  Germany  and  Holland.  All  offered 
at  moderate  prices. 

Ornamental  cover,  8vo.  Price,  50  cents,  but  for  a 
limited  period  it  will  be  sent  to  readers  who 
mention  this  magazine  for  10  cents  to  pay  post- 
age,  etc. 

Libraries  and  small  coUections  of  books  purchased. 


% 
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FRANCIS  P.  HARPER 

17  East  i6tli  Street         NEW  YORK 


The  Bookman 

Bound  volumes  of  The  Bookman,  containing  6 
numbers,  neatly  bound  in  green  cloth,  stamped 
on  side  and  back,  can  be  had  of  the  publishers 
for  $1.50  each. 

VOL.  I  Includes  Psbroory— Jaly,  1895. 
VOL.  II  Includes  August— February,  1895-96. 
VOL.  Ill  Includes  narch-Angust,  1896. 

The  above  price  does  not  include  expressage. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  in  place  of 
unbound  copies  (provided  they  be  in  good  con- 
dition), for  sixty  cents.  This  does  not  include 
expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  The  Bookman,  suiuble  for 
binding  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be  supplied 
for  fifty  cents.     This  includes  postage. 

Change  of  Address  must  be  received  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  to  go  into  effect  with  the 
current  issue.  Old  addresses  should  be  given  as 
well  as  new. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  to  The  Bookman 
is  $2.00 ;  semi-annual,  $1.00 ;  single  copies,  20 
cents  each. 

Postage  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Foreign 
postage,  extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bookman  is  published  monthly,  on  the 
25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writinR  to  advertitiers. 
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BRENTANO'S 

DIRECT  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  BOOKS, 
SERVICEABLE  TO  PUBLIC  MEN, 
MERCHANTS   AND   OTHERS. 

CABLE  CODES,  YEAR  BOOKS, 
ALMANACS,  ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, 
ATLASES,  GAZETTEERS,  AND 
ALL  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

BOOKS  SOLD  AT  SWEEPING 
AND  PERMANENT  REDUCTIONS 
FROM    PUBLISHERS'    PRICES. 

BRENTANO'S  MONTHLY  BULLE- 
TIN FREE. 

BRENTANO'S^  ^^^^ 

31   Union  Square,  New  York 


NOIV   READY 


A  New  and  Intensely  Dramatic  Novel 


ENTITLED 

Don  Balasco 
of  Key  West 


BY 


Archibald  Clavering  Gunter 

Author  off  *«Mr.  Barnes  off  Now  York/' 

**Tliat  Fronchnuin.**  **Her 

Senator.**  Etc.»  Etc. 


Paper,  50  Cents.     Cloth,  $1.00 


SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE 


THE  HOME  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 

3  East  1 4th  Street,  New  York 


BU  FFALO 
LITHIA  V^TER 

Nature's  Specific  in  Albuminmia  and  Brigfat*8  Disease.    Its  Value  In  Gouty 

and  Rheumatic  Affections* 


Medical 
have  used 


The  late  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomlf  •  former  Pro/e99or  of  Pathologyand  PractietU  Medicine  in  the 

Department  in  tKe  Univeriitu  Oif  New  York,  wrote :    '"For  the  past  four  years  I  ha   _ 

Rinrariil  a  I  Vnmt  IAIivppD  ^^  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Brlght*s  Dlseaae  of  the 
DUrrillAI  lillfflllillfUUl  Kidneys,  occurring  In  Oouty  andRheanatlc  sabJecU 


with  markenendtt. 

Qeorge  Halstead  BoyUmd,  Paris,  Fremce,  M,  A.,  M,  />.,  etc  In  The  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
August  22d,  says :  '^There  is  no  remedy  so  absolutely  speciflo  in  all  forms  of  albuminuria 
and  Bright's  Disease,  RimAI  f\  I  IVaiVlI  lAfjVPFD  Spring  No.  2,  acoompan- 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  as  DUErJiLU  hi  1  ffllii  fIfU  fcif  led  by  a  milk  diet.  In 
all  cases  of  pregnancy  where  albumen  is  foundin  the  nrine  as  late  as  the  last  week  before  con- 
ilnement,  if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed,  the  albumen  disappears  rapidly  firom  the 
nrine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guarantee  ctgainst  puerperal  convulsions,** 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishops  University,  Montreal, 
Canada :  '*In  The  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  [Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys]  of  Oouty 
and  Rheumatic  Origin  as  well  as  in  the  graver  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found 
Kfcim^ma  £\  I  EFWWMMWi.  lAf  jvppn  to  act  as  a  veritable  antidote  and  I  know  of  no  other 
DUa  CAIAI  lili  1  ffUA  imi  Ut natural  agent  possessing  this  important  quality.'* 

For  Sale  by  Dmsglsts  and  Qrocers.    Pamphlet  sent  on  application. 

PROPRIETOR,    BUFFALO    UTHIA    SPRINGS,    VA. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  LITERARY  DIRECTORY 


LITERARY  BUREAUS 


II 


iiifinrn'  ^"tb  year.  Ad,i«,  cri,i. 

UIUUIU  Autb«ud  PuUMmt. 


.    Mn.     Hun 

1.  Ji.lii   Ward    Hd'I 

•elK  Mn.    Moulion. 


WILLIAM  A.  DRGSSER,  Director. 
7S  Pteru  BulMIni,  Ca^y  5qun.  Bg*laa,  I 

lliMli*M  Tkt  Bnrlri^am.  (Opp.  INibLc  Libnr 


BOOKSELLERS 


AUTOORAPtl  LETTERS 

GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 

Trilby'*  PaaHMU  Aathor 


First  Editions  of  Amerkan  Authors 

AMERICANA 


John  Forster's  Own  Proof  Copies 

CHARLES  DICKEN5 


U/illiam  Euarts  Bcf?jaoiir? 

10  West  22nd  Street,  New  York 


//,<•«  ■w«,<i  FRENCH  BOOKS,  or  iooi, 

tf  iMy  diuriplien—Scheal  Booti.  Slandnrd  Boeks, 

.VoveU,  tic.-tt»d  to  WILLIAM    B.  JEN- 
KINS. Publish.rm,dlmf^l(r.  85  U«.<'  853 

SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street),  NEW 
YORK.     Catalogue  on  apfUeatioti. 
Iniporlatiens  fmmfily  viade. 

J.  W.  130UT0N 

RARE  AND  STANDARD    BOOKS 

m  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  ( 


D  MODEWN.     .     .     . 

lllBmlDated  llssals,  Earl;  Printed  Books,  Bindings,  etc. 
10  West  28th  Strut 

{Between  Fifth  Ave.  and  Broadway),  NEW  YORK 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  fUR  CASH 

Old  Books 


BOOKSELLERS 


Periodicals 


are  bound  about  this  time  of  (he 
year.  Missing  numbers  will  be  sup- 
plied by  A.  S.  CLARK,  174  Fulton 
St.,  New  York — to  whom  send  lists 
of  wiints. 


SALOME. 


A  TRAGEDY  [N  ONE  ACT, 

BY  Oscar  Wilde. 

Complete  edition  with  perfect  rqqoduclions  of  all  the 
full-page  drawings  by  Aubret  Beaidslet — a  gem  ' 
of  artiSic  bookmaklT^.     Paper  covers,  50  cents. 
Seal,  ti.so.    0/bookuHffi,  or  mailtdpottfittoa 
rtceipt  ofprict,  io  "Bookman  riadtrs. 
READER'S  UBRARY. 

laoj  riarket  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Napoleon 

A  catalogue  of  books  on  wak.  containing  one  < 
the  largest  collections  of  works  ever  oflered  t 
tbe  public,  relBting  to  the  French  Revotutiot 
the  Caropaifins  and  Private  Life  uf  Napolet* 
and  other  Wars  of  this  Century.  1100  iteoii 
Cratit  and  Post  Frit, 

FRANCIS  EDWARDS 

S3  HIkH  St..  MaryMwiw,  London,  W.,  en^lMd 


REMOVAL  SALE  CATALOGUES. 

Books  In  Every  Department  of  Lltcralitre. 

Paris  1. 1, 3.  4  and  s  ninv  natty. 
Sent  free  Hfon  apfiicatian. 

W.  B.  CLARKE  &  CO., 

340  Washington  Straet,        -        BOSTON. 


BOOKS  W»NTED.|52 

KR*£'(MsV'HARl'ER'i"iT^.  ifch'si"*] 


SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


Tbt  National  Unlvenlty. 

Unwcntly  E.IFntion  ■nd   Nwi-Rsident  < 

i^i^wdTi,,''^;'ik>/,^'';ab'i:;'''"' 

™       ""tMm^f.  W.  Huum'>)i-I>-. 
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A  LITERARY  DIRECTORY— Co;///// «^i/ 


BOOKSELLERS 


D^  G*  Francis  &  Go. 

Offer  choice  selections  of  rare,  stan- 
dard and  miscellaneous  books.  They 
have  recently  purchased  two  valua- 
ble private  libraries.  Catalogues, 
which  are  in  preparation,  forwarded 
to  any  address. 

D.  G.  FRANQS  &  CO.,  12  East  ISth  St.,  New  York 
JOBBERS  OF  BOOKS 

LIBRARIES 

• 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  book  buyers  for  private  and 
other  Ubnuics  and  desire  tn  submit  fieures  on  proptosed 
lists.^  Ghir  topically  arranged  Library  List  (mailed  gratis  on 
application)  will  be  found  useful  by  thoKc  selecting  titles. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

WHOLESALE   BOOKS, 

5  &  7  East  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York. 


STAHP  CUTTERS 

Pmup  Becker.  GboRcs  Becker. 

BECKER  BROTHERS, 
Designers  and  Engravers. 

Originators  of  ARTISTIC  BINDINGS. 
Leaders  in  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK- DESIGNS. 


24  &  26  East  13th  St., 


NEW  YORK. 


CLOCKS,  ETC. 


The  Universum  Clock 

represents  the  Universe.  It  shows  the  earth  revolvint;  round 
its  axis,  giving  the  time  at  the  point  passing  the  sun,  the 
stars  in  their  proper  position,  and  their  using  and  setting. 

Tbe  Northern  Hemisphere  Qock 

shows  at  a  glance  the  time  at  ever)'  place  between  the  North 
Pole  and  Equator. 

UNIVERSUM  CLOCK  CO.,  I  Beacon  5t.,  Boston,  Mass. 
PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETCHINGS,  ETC. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF 

ETCHINGS  BY  PIRANfiSI  (1720-1778) 

OF  ROMAN  EDIFICES 

From  the  1  ith  till  the  20th  of  February 

FREDERICK    KEPPEL    &    CO. 

20  East  i*6th  Street,  New  York 
PleaHc  mention  TllK  Hookman  in  writing  tn  ndvtrtisers 


MAGAZINES,  ETC.,  ETC. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  more  conservative  periodicals, 
we  carry  back  numbers  of  and  supply  subscrip- 
tions to  all  **  End  of  the  Century  '*  matter. 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANGE 
Emille  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

The  iDternational  News  Gompaoy 

IMPORTERS  ANU  EXI'ORTERS  OF 

NEWSPAPERS,    PERIODICALS 

AND   BOOKS 

N08.  83  &  85  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

One  door  Ea&t  ot  Broadway 

Single  subscriptions  received  hy  us  for  all  periodicals,  foreign 

and  domestic 

Established  in  iS86. 

QLD  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHER 

PERIODICALS,     Sets,  volumes,   or  odd  numbers. 

H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.,  Nkw  York. 

'T*HE  PATHFINDER,  the  national  news  review  for  Bi'sv 
'  rEOPLB.  Condensed.  classified,cnmprehensive,non-partisanf 
clean.  Gives  facts,  not  opinions.  Economizes  time  and  money. 
Send  5  cents  for  our  complete  digest  of  the  year's  news  (Jan .  2). 
ft  a  year;  trial  13  werks,  15  cents.  Cheapest  review  published. 
AddresH  PATHFINDER,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ORIGINAL 

AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS^^ 

OF 

Kings,  Queens,  Presidents,  Statesmen, 
Generals,  Poets,  Novelists,  Scientists  and 
Celebrities  of  all  kinds,  of  the  past  four 
hundred  years. 

Send  for  my  price  lists 


WALTER  RO»«EYN  BENJAMIN 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  -  New  York  Qty 

PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

Assimilative  Memory  System. 

Tht  iast^  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 

nind- Wandering  Cured.    Speakins  WItboat  Notes. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  portrait  and  autograph.    Price  $a.«>, 
American,  los.  6d.,  English.    Prospectus  with  opinionsof  Edm^ 
ctttors.  Scirntific^  Pro/fssiotiai  ^nd  Business  Attn  all<««t,^isb. 
world FKKK.   Address,  A.  LOISEI^TE, aw F^^t^SSSC^T 
York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  I^ndon.    Not  *»*^ 
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THE  LEADING  PAPERS 


The  OUTLOOK 


The 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The 
BOSTON  HERALD 


The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


The  BUFFALO 
COlfMERCIAL 


The  BOSTON  TIMES 


The 
mCAGO  INTERIOR 


The 
mCAGO  JOURNAL 


The  BOSTON  TIMES 


The  CHURCHMAN 


The  BOSTON 
COMMONWEALTH 

The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


says  that  The  Bookman  strikes  a  distinctive  note  at  the  very  start,  distin- 
guishing itself  sharply  from  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical  not  only  to  be  read  but  to 
use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an  unoccupied  place, 
— a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

says  that  The  Bookman  abundantly  demonstrates  by  its  choice  contents  and 
exquisite  dress,  its  right  to  live  and  to  represent  current  literary  out-put. 
Its  news  notes  are  crisp  and  comprehensive,  and  its  reviews  of  fresh  books 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  eager  to  know  about  books  before  perusing 
them. 

says  that  since  its  first  issue,  every  succeeding  number  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is  The  Bookman  found  a  large  and  roomy  field  for 
itself  in  this  country,  which  it  proceeded  to  fill  to  a  *'t". 

says  that  there  has  been  no  magazine  that  can  show  anything  like  the  record 
The  Bookman  has  made  in  rapidly  working  itself  into  public  favor,  reaching 
a  high  standard  in  freshness  of  literary  news  and  excellence  of  criticism, 
and  maintaining  that  standard  without  sign  of  falling  off.  The  February 
number  is  most  attractive,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  feast  where  so  many 
'*fat  things"  are  on  the  menu  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

says  that  The  Bookman  for  February  ends  its  second  volume  and  has  proved 
that  a  literary  magazine  can  be  something  more  than  an  advertising  medium 
for  new  books.  There  are  other  excellent  magazines  of  its  kind,  but  none 
that  occupy  the  same  place  that  The  Bookman  has  made  for  itself. 

says  that  the  book  reviews  are  good,  and  the  literary  gossip  is  interesting  and 
more  authoritative  than  in  most  other  magazines.  The  Bookman  is  easily 
the  leader  among  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  the  leading  monthly  of 
the  United  States.  The  October  number  contains  not  only  a  wealth  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  it  presents  much  material 
of  the  highest  technical  value  to  writers. 

says  that  there  are  few  magazines  in  which  one  sees  so  many  famous  names 
among  the  writers  of  articles,  and  for  the  bookman's  table  there  could  be  no 
better  companion. 

says  that  the  record  which  The  Bookman,  that  literary  journal,  has  made 
for  itself  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for 
its  whole  plan  is  novel,  comprehensive  and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very 
start  not  only  sustained  its  reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent 
criticism,  thorough  and  reliable  workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along 
the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which  it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  ad- 
vanced with  every  number  and  increased  in  literary  value  and  interest. 

says  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  purely  literary  journal, — any  journal 
addressed  directly  to  the  writing  craft,  to  compare  with  The  Bookman. 

says  that  its  news  notes  are  fresh  and  interesting  and  its  contributions  are 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people,  on  topics  of  importance, — 
not  papers  merely  written  to  fill  space. 


Subscription  $2.00  a  Year.    Address 

PHE  BOOKMAN,  -  149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Bangfs  &  Co. 

91  &  93  Fifth  Avenue 

Announce  the  Sale  of  the 
Library  of  the  late  WILUAM  MATTHEWS 

An  interesting  and  valuable  collection  ot  books  in 
various  departments  of  literature,  including  under 
Americana  :  Bancroft,  Franklin,  Bradford  Club  ; 
Smith's  New  York  ;  Trial  of  Major  Andr6  ;  Annals 
of  Newtown  ;  Golden 's  Five  Indian  Nations  ;  Wash- 
ingtoniana  ;  Books  relating  to  the  War  of  1861-65  ; 
De  Bry  ;  Mrs.  Coghlan  ;  Clinton  ;  Otis  ;  etc. ; 
Dramatic  Works  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  Con- 
greve  ;  Doran  ;  Ben  Jonson  ;  Garrick  ;  Marlowe  ; 
Massinger  ;  Middleton  ;  Shakspeare  ;  Shirley  ;  etc. 
Bibliography  by  Dibdin  and  others.  Poetical  WoAe 
of  Burns;  Bryant;  Ghatterton  ;  Byron ;  Gay ;  Gray; 
Drummond  ;  Milton  ;  Rogers  ;  Shenstonc  ;  etc. 
Standard  Works  in  History  and  Belles- Lettres  ;  Ba- 
con ;  De  Quincey  ;  Cooper ;  Prescott ;  Parkman  ; 
Grote  ;  Lamb  ;  Pepys  ;  Miss  Berry  :  Irving  ;  Scott ; 
Thackeray ;  Strickland  ;  Monstrelet ;  Johnson ;  many 
choice  works  on  Angling;  Gardening;  Book-binding; 
Painting;  Costume;  Voyages  and  Travels;  Memoirs; 
Anecdotes  ;  etc. ;  also  a  complete  set  of  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Grolier  Club ;  nearly  all  the  books  in 
fine  bindings  by  Mr.  Matthews,  F.  Bedford,  and 
other  foreign  binders  of  the  best  reputation. 

The  Sale  will  take  place 
FEBRUARY  10th  &  1  Ith 

CA  TALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICA  TION 


HmEHIGHIUD  SGIiBGE 

Illustrated  History  of  nissouri.  By  Col.  W.  F. 
Switzler.  8vo,  cloth,  St.  Louis,  1870.  (Pub.  at 
$3-50)  $1.50 

Missouri.  Annals  of  St.  Louis,  in  its  Territorial  Davs 
from  1804  to  1 82 1.  By  Frederic  L.  Billon.  8v'o, 
cloth,  463  pp.,  St.  Louis,  1888.  (Pub.  at  $s.oo). 
Only  300  copies  printed  3.00 

Records  of  Ancient  Races  in  the  Mississippi  Vallev. 
8vo,  cloth,  St.  Louis,  1887.  (Pub.  at  $1.50)       .75 

Grant  as  a  Soldier.  By  Augustus  W.  Alexander. 
1 2mo,  cloth,  249  pp.,  St.  Louis,  1887.  (Pub.  at 
$1 .00)  .35 

Barton  (Dr.  Thomas  H.,  of  Syracuse,  Ohio),  Auto- 
biography of,  including  a  history  of  the  4th 
Regt.,  West  Va.  Vol.  Infy,  with  an  account  of 
Col.  Lightburn's  retreat  down  the  Kanawha  valley, 
Gen.  Grant's  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga  Cam- 
paigns. By  Dr.  T.  H.  Barton,  i2mo,  cloth,  340 
pp.,  Charleston,  West  V a.,  1890  ,70 

Philip  Benson,  The  Southern  Union  Spy.  The 
Hitherto  Unwritten  Record  of  a  Hero  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  By  Geo.  S.Johns.  i6mo,  paper, 
97  pp.,  St.  Louis,  1887  ,10 

Confederate  Poem,  The  Prisoner's  Farewell  to 
Jonson 's  Island,  Ohio.  A  Poem  by  Irl  Hicks.  i6mo, 
paper,  29  pp.,  St.  Louis,  1872  ,05 

History  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic    By 

Robert  B.  Beath.    4to,  cloth,  720  pp.,  full  of  por- 
traits, New  York,  1888  (Cost  $5.00)  1,50 

Ohio  in  1788,  A  Description  of.  i6mo,  paper,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  i88«  .10 

Wiii  stnd any  beck  en  this  list^  fre^idy 
/or ^r ice  marked, 

SEND   FOR   CATALOG 


ADDRESS 


A.  J.  CRAWFORD 

312  N.  SEVENTH  ST.,      ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 

P.O.  Box  317 


''Holds  the  interest  throughout'' 

A  PURITAN'S  WIFE   „.«  p^^ton 

Atsthor  of  ^An  Impregnable  Qty,''  ^The  Latk  Huguenot^''  etc      \7sns^  dotlv  $1.25 

"A  simply  delicious  story  ot  life  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Restoration  in  England,  is  Max 
Pemberton's  new  novel,  entitled  *  A  Puritan's  Wife.'  It  is  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned  romances,  in 
which  adventure  and  not-blooded  life  hold  and  enchant.  The  hero  is  a  Puritan  who  returns  to 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  but  is  not  included  in  the  amnesty  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  many  prominent  Roundheads. 

"There  is  a  lover  who  is  full  of  the  old-fashioned,  impetuous  ardor;  a  villain  who  is  skilled  in 
every  sort  of  under-handed  deviltry,  who  would  crown  and  uncrown  kings, — no  matter  at  what 
price;  there  are  complications,  and  heart-aches, and  sword  wounds,  but  the  calm,  good  sense  and  true 
womanhood  of  the  Mittle  wife'  and  the  faithful  friendliness  of  a  good  fellow,  carry  all  safely 
through  the  troubled  waters,  and  in  the  end  there  is  peace  and  happiness.  The  book  gives  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  terrors  of  the  great  Plague,  the  suffering  and  agony  of  those  times  so  frau|B;ht  with 
death.  The  storv  is  told  in  language  quaint,  and  sweety  and  melodious.  In  these  days  01  '  novels 
with  a  purpose,'  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  something  which  simply  seeks  to  please.  This  historical 
romance  has  vividness  and  intenseness,  and  all  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  a  smartly  written  book.  It 
is  well  worth  reading." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  Yoct 


For  SaIc  bv 
all  Bookfcllcfs 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


THF.  'BOOKM/IN  ..-ini-F.RTISER 

The  International  Cyclop/Edl 

OFPIOALLY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 


Hew  York 
Qiicago 
PMladelpb 
Boston 
*** 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  COMPLETE 

15  Royal  Ocuto  Volumes— 14,000  Pagies— Illnstratlonsin  Colors. New SutelbfcandPUiu  or  Q 


tAil  Iht  volumes  di'lhtrid  , 
I'ull  particulars  and  pamphlet  of  s:i 


I  oiifi-,  express  ^Ji'J ,  nii  "Oar  F.jsf  Pjjmunt  PUn,"  or  far  C»tk. 
nple  pajjes  sent  im  application. 


A  FEW  connENTs 

GEORGE  EI>WARI>  REED,  DJ>^  Ll-D..  President  Dicklnsoii  CoUcec  Carlisle,  Pa^  sajs: 

"  Perhaps  the  hem  ihing  I  cdn  suy  for  T>iK  IsTtKNATioNAL  CvcLOPaCDiA  is,  that  withia 
the  last  three  weeks  I  have  K'ven  my  own  set  of  Briunnica  in  ezchanfe  for  Thk  Intk>< 
NATiOKAi.  anrlamTnuchpleasciI  with  the  ch^inge.  li  is  up-In-daie,  concjae,  anil  jet  lufficicntlr 
full  and  explkil.    Fur  general  use  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  cydopaidias  now  before  the  markel. 

A.  H.  FETTEKOLF,  LLJ>,  FTesUent  of  GiraiH  Colltxc  PhlladclpUa,  H^  snjs: 

"  I  linil  Tjik  Intkknai  iiinai.Cvcu.iI'xiii.v  very  Batisfactory.     It  meets  my  wants  entirely." 

F.  A.  MARCH,  LL.D.,  LH-D^  Ubrarian  of  Lafiiyette  Colleec  Easton.  Pa^  says : 

"TiiK  Inikknahonai.  CvL'i.uf.'UUi  \  U  a  very  useful  aJ<liiion  tu  the  works  of  reference  in 
our  reading  mum.  It  in  ihe  surest  and  quiclcest  means  of  KetlinK  inlormalion  about  mnttcra 
and  thinfis  in  America  and  on  Amerirans  ihal  the  hjg  cyclopedias  are  too  big  to  notice,  and 
about  all  surls  of  sulijecis  to  which  studcnis  most  often  wish  tu  refer." 

E.  BENJAMIN  ANSKEWS,  Kxi.,  LLD.,  President  of  Brown  UnlTcrsIt;.  snys : 

"Among  the  many  eniycUip^edius  now  available,  nearly  all  possessing  excellencies  in 
varinus  points.  Tun  iNicxN.triiisvi.  is  one  til  the  best.     Many  of  its  articles  are  marvels  of 

Hon.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER,  State  Supervisor  Institutes  and  Training  Classes,  says : 

'■  It  seems  to  me  that  the  p'-ivilcges  now  within  the  reach  of  school  distrkts  [o  purchase 
and  care  for  libraric"!.  shoulrl  place  TitK  International  Cvci.<)i>«i>ta  in  every  progressive 
It  is  a  pn>per  work  to  follow  a  dictionary,  and  shoDid  precede 


iirksofa 


iscella 


ALBION  W.  SMALL.  PhJ)^  President  of  Colby  Univerdty,  Watervllle,  Me^  says: 

"On  topics  about  which  I  .-.m  competent  to  judge.  I  have  found  The  International 
perfectly  aulhoriiuiive.  and  should  recommend  il  a«  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  ftll  who  wiah 
lor  a  treasury  of  facts  r:ahcr  ll.an  a  :u:iu-^i.  D  of  scientilic  treatises." 

//„■/,,///,„■//,„;„.-,././/,•/. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPyEDIA 

149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yotfc 
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^S^^v.-,-:,- NUMBER 
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w 
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j^vTnarrirABTiTnrr 


#1  PUBLISHED     MONTHV.^ 


SEW.RAI.  I 

EFFECTIVE  DEVICES     | 

kavt  jail  breii  added  to  ihe  | 


^  4  Caligraph 


"IT  OUTLASTS 

THEM  ALL''  It 

Drscnplive  pjinphUI  % 

AMERICAn  WRITING  HACHIHE  CO.  | 

237  Broadwar,  Hew  York.  Z 


-iin  |\Mll  SIrocl. 


MAZAMA 


n  admirnblf  cereal  fo 
very  easy  of  digsitii 
even  by  those j>    " 


iriihing. 

is  greatly  CBJcnmlbj 

MAZAMA  is  resdiiy  prepared  Cor  tli 
slowly  pouring  i  pail  by  measure  Inio  Sputsal 
iligh<[y  salted,  actlvelr  boUIng,  water,  aod  ke^ 
ing  up  (lie  boiling  lor  lo  minutes,  with  frequcvi  lA^ 
Tine.  I[  may  be  served  al  once,  or  cooled  in  anaM. 
iindraien  cold,  or  warmed  up  by  standing  iIk  null 
in  hot  water  and  serving  in  (am^.  What  i 
Hiav  be  slii-ei!  eoU  and  fried  in  butler  or  di . .  _ 
.-inJ  ealcn  with  syrup.    >(o  fried  comnical  mush  cm 

Delicious  gems  and  Johnny  cnk^  may  be  nadt 
by  niising  llie  unused  mush  with  flour  and  milk  to  a 
thin  hatter,  nnd  baking  in  gom  pans  or  tai 
lov  tins.  No  more  wholesome  and  Cksily 
breiKl  ih-in  Ihiscan  he  devised.  ' 

MAZAMA  is.  we  lliink,  Ihr  \aait  exHnsi 
nourishingand  palatable  ibods.     A  ref^ar 

ItM  am  ruoy  lo 
iioil  sufB^eni  Id 
ly  o^yforuhoi 

Health  Food  Co. 


rii'lh  Avenue.  NllU'   VdMK 


"A  perfect  type  of  the  tii^hest  order 
t    of  excellence  in  maauiacture." 

iaiteiBaiei&Gois 

^  Breakfast 


i. 


CocoaJ  \ 


Absolutely  Pure. 

\  I }]  Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP 


Buffalo 

LiTHIA  WATER 

ture's  Specific  in  Albuminuria  and  Bright's  Disease.    It^  Value  In  Gm 

and  RhL-umatic  Alfcttiims. 
llate  Dr.  AHrad  L.  Looali, /ormeriVo/euor  a/ JWiotoiTviind  Praelieal  JUedimne inthe  Mee 

Department  in  Uie  IMtvertOu  ^  Sww  York,  wrote:    "For  the  past  four  years  I  have  i .. 

RUmSI  n  I  ITUtB  UfwrrD  l"  ^'^^  treatmenl  or  Chronic  Brtvbt'i  DImkh  at  tbs   -] 
Pyg  rJUAIJLl  I  fllA  lliU  m  m Jncy*.  occumag  In  aouly  anifmcnDiallc  lablecti    % 

ma,  PariM,  Pranet,  if.  A.,  Jf,  D.,  tie.    In  TKt  New  Tort  Jtfedicnl  Journal,    i 
"There  Is  do  remedf  so  absolatoly  speolilo  In  all  forms  or  albuminuria    \ 

alc.«*IHIirriUAILnnIA  Vuufcnied  by  a  milk  diet.    In  i 

where  slbuinen  is  ftmnd  In  tn«  Drloe  ai  late  aa  the  last  veek  before  con-  ' 

rssorlbed,  the  albumen  disappears  rapidly  from  the  i 

agatmt  puerperal  eonvuitiont,"  1 

'edfeat  Jurlnrudenee,  BUlmp*    Vhivrriity,   Montreal,  1 

Nephritis  [Wight's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys]  of  Qouty  ; 

le  graver  Albamlnarla  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  \ 


OMrgc  MalMMd  Beylend,  ftirli,  Franee,  if.  A.,  M.  D.,  tie.    Id  3%«  New  Tark  Medienl  Jounu^, 

August 22d,  says:    .^1:     -  ■ -  -      ■    ■        ..--.. 

and  Brlgbl'B  Ulsease, 

whether  acute  or  chror'- 

allcaieaoIpreEnanc]' 

flnement.  If  thU  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  preaorlbed,  the  albumen  disappears  rapidly  from 

DTlDe  and  the  patient  hat  a  poMlve  gtiamalee  agatmt  puerperal  eonvuitiont," 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Dramaiond,  Proftnor  ef  Utdieal  Ju 
Canada:    "Id  Tbe  Acute  aDdChronto  " — >— ■"■ 

and  Rhetimatlo  Origin  aa  well 


PROPRIETOR.    BUFFALO    UTHIA    SPRINQ3.    VA. 


FOR  SALE. 


THE  WAVERLY  RANCH  SAN  DIEGO  CO..  CAL. 

FIVE  hundred  feet  above  tnc  sea 
level.  Fifteen  miles  from  San 
Diego,  a  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
romantic  situation.  Chosen  by  its 
present  owner  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  entire  State  of 
California.  The  ranch  house  is  a 
building  of  the  old  English  and 
Elizabethan  style,  richly  furnished 
with  old  English  furniture.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  lawn  tennis 
court.  Ixiwns,  etc.  The  ranch  con- 
sists of  thirty-four  acres,  twenty  of  which  are  planted  to  lemons  and  the  remainder  to 
peaches,  eucalyptus,  etc.,  etc.  Excellent  water  supply.  Near  the  house  is  a  spacious 
bam  and  workshop,  etc.  This  section  of  California  is  settled  by  exceptionally  pleasant 
Eastern  and  English  families.  It  is  in  every  respect  as  desirable  a  small  ranch  as  there 
is  in  California.     Full  particulars  and  photographs  can  be  had  from 

HORACE  ELY  &  CO.,  64  Ccc!.xt  S*-,  "^^'-'^  "^" 

PhaM  mention  The  BOOKMAN  in  writing  to  advertiscrH. 


Cures  while 
you  Sleep 


Whiiopinv;  ^"Hi-h, 
Asthma,  Calarti 


.roup    Uncripiive  pioiphlci /r.' 
tCo..«9WaU8t.,>.r. 


•■The  Gill  of  utility 
'Ariastui]^  Remembrance ' 


Always 
All  Write 

HAHUER  than  a  pencil,  because  jou  don't  hare  to  shaipcn  it 
QUICXER  tban  a  rc^lar  pen,  because  jm  don't  liare  to  dip  It. 
CLEAIfER  tban  either,  because  it  neither  crocks  nor  spills. 
BETTER  tban  all  others,  because  It  is  readj  when  yon  are. 
THE  BEST  PRESEirt,  because  the  recelTcr  remembers  jtn 

all  day  Ions  for  many  y«ars. 

Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 

t;,:„^,.  :-,-,-  l.E.WATERIUnCO.,newTork. 


^^-°™pjsp-  Tf aliie  Received 

NtWYORf.    1  ^f  _ 


An  ideal  location,  opposite  the  beautiful 
pile  and  grounds  of  Grace  Church, 
most  convenient  to  either  up-town 
or  down-town  business  districts  and 
the  leading  places  of  amusement 

mention  The  Bookua:<  in  wtitinK  lo  ailve«,«eii 


...every  time,  say  buyers  of  the... 


SIX 


j\|einington.=rj 

Standard  Typewriter 


lefMved;     Srnd  for 

dy[.     Jlluitralcd 

*         Bookltn 


